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"*,lt  °f  the  parson— we  all 
.Jlstors  that  look  like  him  and 
r,m~U‘  ,ha‘  of  ‘he  boy  Will  To. 
■dd  the  circus  troupe  be  Ignored 

• • • 

’ n®  one  knew  the  story  of 

■straw"  on  entering  the  Hollis 
neatre.  Would  he  be  led  to  believe 
course  of  the  play  that  Jack 
"•as  the  missing  Grand  Duke’ 
ms  enjoyment  be  the  greater  be- 
he  was  surprised  at  the  end?  It 
old  saying,  and  Franclsque  Sar- 
as never  woary  of  repeating  it, 
*U1  ai,d‘enee  should  never  be  kept 
oranee  of  what  is  really  going  on, 
t does  not  like  to  be  tricked.  Does 
Itne  spectator’s  entertainment  j„ 
nstance  come  chiefly  from  his! 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


u lines: 

, blue.  d and  Ills  breeches  were 

’ " ‘though?  “ h°'C  "hore  the  tall  came 

P<aYvs  tliS  charac^Dstic* ofor  f ' Sla*° 

«"d  his  imps  |8  red  w«  r 8atnn 
l^ovils  clad  in  u,e  old  H Werd  the 
miracle  plays?  Th^  mysterles  and 

oressed  like  a line  i-,dv *?  5501,1  w'as 
"’as  of  flame-eoiorid  satin  r’/0'''” 

tho  proverbial  color  of  , Red  "'as 
flouht,  the  supposedly  a nn  ’ he“C<?’  no  I 
for  him  that  rules  C0,0r 

the  historic  fireman  who'  did**  Ule''e  is 
What  001°r  the  engine  house'  ^ 


' “ chiefly  from  his IJ  «»sr°ric  flbhman  who  e 15 

edge  that  he  knows  the  Identity  */ wha‘  color  the  emrin  d,*d  no1,  care 

■Us,  tv*' VCT* rrk'T  “ ■-  *"f-«  5? 

« usst  i r-  jus*. « 


- . . . ‘ k Xll*=  piaywriffht 

s dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 

„ f ‘at.CS-  "r|tho’n  aPPHrent  cause 

act  tnat  a grand  duke  or  Pomer- 
^had  disappeared.  Later  the  Count 

/ted  The  i rSlStS  t;,at  he  is  near- 
h ‘ 3 lnference  « ‘hat  he  would 
be  able  to  tell  at  once  whether  Jack 

fc  thC  gra,'d  <»>'-  or  an  fin 

ave  knoSayS  t0  hlm:  "T  shoa!'l  nev- 
r e K,,own  you."  but  at  the  end  of 

t he^ad6  I1*31'3  Ule  Jen dings  family 
vis  a l Mlrn  him  from  the  time 
Piously  T3p°y‘  A1I  ‘h>s  is  managed 
and-'  COmedy  ,s  a tieiiShtful 

a»d  - makes  one  eager  to  see  the 
rr  plays  of  Mr.  Maugham. 

‘ ,W'  L’  Courtney,  reviewing  the 
natic  year  for  the  Daily  Telegraph 
udon)  of  Dec.  24.  said  that  a yea,  of 

BanIePT0dUCtiOnS  by  Messrs-  Pin- 
Ban  !e,  Jones.  Shaw,  Carton,  Sutro 

n undoubted  importance  of  its 
but  that  in  no  instance,  with  the 
uble  exception  of  Mr.  Barrie  were 
•e  authors  seen  at  their  best.  Mr 
r,nej.  mentioning  the  leading  plays 

rorv, 

Adams  V * drama  ir-  which; 
Adams  is  now  playing,  he  says: 

vsMs  nofn  Whlch  ‘<W  woman 
. ls  110t  ‘he  somewhat  silly  joke  ’ 

av  t f01Ward  at  the  end  of  the 

nn’v  k ,WOman  was  hom  of  a man’s, 

. one  ; but  the  much  deeper  truth 

'the3°lnnn.Can  gUide  antl  cont>oi  men 
tr-cy  seduiousiy  keep  their  own  pow- 

th-  ® background  and  flatter  men 
^te  utmoat  verge  of  their  credulity. 

Vvto  f m°ral’  acl dressed 

r'y  l°  the  can,P  of  belligerent  Stif- 

lom-tney  refers  to  the  fate  of  an! 

by  MraF,n  L01’d0n:  ‘“Paid  I"! 

tnerif  i'n  u”6116  WaUer’  Possessed! 
realism  = unflinching  veracity  ( 
art  stZ'  W3S  aCted  wi‘1)  sincere 
a"  conviction  by  Mr.  Robert 
aine  and  Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  it  0nIv 
for  a few  nights,  to  the  surprise  of 
‘failure10  a£j 

.failure  presented  a new  problem  to1 
° "ho  are  always  trying  either  to 
e or  discover  that  the  English  pub  ' 

’ mart, stic.  In  the  present  case  be' i 
aineeL”-the  her°ine  was'madequatet j 


svmboiV°Ie  T the  si^’li,mance  and 

times  telT- ? IT''  ,nany  Iands  and 
l ' c us  ‘bat  a red  room  in  Eng- 

land when  that  country  was  described  i 
- merry  had  its  value  for  promoGng 

is  t-uth  ineHaUy  at  dinners'  "There I 
Pie!' , th®  comPlaint  that  liquor  i 

swdftne0  S 6ad  With  disconcerting  ' 
swiftness  m a red  room."  Mr  Rovle 

j fnds  „s  that  red  is  aiso  the  olor 
narenj.  He  does  not  explain  wh» 

stage  devils  affect  red.  y 


5 

. ‘a 


h 


'ell  3?'  :mise  eil*Sdene"  at  the  Paris 

iort  t £nSCenifSed  SC'erely  a 
j,ret  . ®ena‘e  apropos  of  the 

PivefinT,1  Obj'eCti0!1  is  '«ade  by 

McPh.gtopS;e?:rtb^:e  ■%»*** 
aswkd-ftesra  the  fil'St  Perf°™ancefeaT 

Mepifistoptlettht'To^e0^^? 

Splays5  t^PhiSt°Phe,eS  fi^ts  in 

|tbe  P>ape  Mr.  Rivet  is  mis- 

•ajing  that  Gounod’s  Mephis- 
always  worn  red  at  th*> 
•pern.  Victor  Maurei  took  the 
Pern  for  the  first  time  on 

d Comment  v°n  tbat  oecasion  be 

A critic  th  "'earinS  a black 
critic  thou  wrote  that  the 

as  after  all  a secondary  matter 
personally  he  preferred  red  S 

ChltTnmor in  keepin»  with 

£bat  carn.valesque  characte-  of 

^ona  whQ  l8fapft0m«^ 

■^.tentious  pliilosoplier  0f 
Mr.  Maurei,  when  he 
a year  ago  last 
p on©  c’ostij  >i a i 


i rpem0,3es  *In*edils  de  Madem- 
Geoig,-  iiave  been  published 
They  were  found  throe  or  four Tears 

1 

b«.n  m"„M  I.”6?;1"'  ™«'>  “M  i 

bETramr  *»«  D“do„’EmS,n“: 

peror  AWn  Ponapar‘e  and  the  Em- 

wor  Wh0  0,106  told  her 
our  great  Catherine' ^Vi  “"tT  than 

We  tint  Lari  * 155  not  miP0ssi- 

through  -I  me  WI11  best  known 

leoit  who  ee?„S°?etl0nt  With 

one  nio-1,1  ' se  n°  hei’  at  the  theatre 
him  a 1 ' cZTIT  her  t0  SUP  With 
father  than^pWsff  Ja^ri^tened 

oTbeinrh^uTtviu;33  the  rep“'^" 

s utai  women.  Did 

not  say  to  Mme.  de  Remusnf  ‘ w, 

! haven't  you  any  rouge?  S ' tJ  * 
become  a woman — roug-e  and 

first  meeting  Napoleon  trea  ed  M le 
George  with  the  utmost  delicaov  n , 

sjv”  -*•  vs, 
p rn“ ki**  ~ '»« •<"■■■ 

Was  Napoleon  for  once  in  i • ‘ 

m love?  Wi»h  her  i P n 118  llfel 
even  youthful  "rie  . * 8ay  antl 


A 0,1  Jlffi 

I attfeh  t0  h,S  symPatbetic  ear."  Their 
j attachment  lasted  for  five  ! 

•years  until  1808,  when  he  had  n* 
time  for  her  qu.  > , naa  no 

| en<i.  Dumas 'says 

There "3^  '°.s'°."'ith  him  info  exIH°| 
| about  her  "ong  "fay  reminSSoences  j 

IS-t  it  is  stated  that  Mile  GeorJT?  • f 

c ssjnzsjrzjz  r ■** 

f.t..en  et™.‘5  JET* 

ve».u,  I,,,.,,..,  “ ™- 

dou,  seeing  her  art  ’ Sar' 

cZutrzzzs’  5°om,  “• 


ItlieM*  f|Qld  that  Mr’  -N'0velli  will  take 
of -The  IK-'"  an  Itallal*  version 

l-*SS.J£S. 

Mandevillen°sUa  t’il 
dohn  Henry  Brodribb’s 'cot  age  'vuTu 
tenement  in  the  main  Stroe  L f 

the'birtb'of  Ws'fam"16  bef°re  and  af'f°e 

m~££T,zr-JS  T 

titered01  that  gUinea  llens  abounded 
Jefferson  De  Angelic  li.w,  •* 
in  vaudeville.  ?*' Zla  uttZ*  * * ”U 

Ik SiS 

them  marry  at  leJtZT^'  S°mC  °f 
“When  thn  cm  ln-  tWo  years. 

is  come  Amazement  ' Gooda!e’  “Now 

eiory  in  which  the'  m LZi  ™ °f 
ljves  and  the  noisv  Z :rn  fnamatist 

everything  connected  with  fh  ®Ver 

in  ri^ri^Sr8  t0dtly  t0  PUt  thin«®j 
Barney  Reynolds.  ail ' oId  pniTlal.  I 
Jam  frPdHdeeadJa  his  bed  at  Cleveland,'  j 

: Dutch  ^ ^ComediatVrte>-CThaenr,°f  i'1’6 

hO?de  t°hf  “tDutcl^°^n  -’ted  !n  th6| 

■that  Rose  Ey tinge Wwhoe<h  WUh  regret  | 

«»*'  a‘  Portta„ag6rT  inh“b6e"  liv* 

and  without  monev  wm  ? health  i 
tors’  Fund  Home  on  JL  f the  Ac‘ 

Y.  She  was  a briU  anfw  IS'and’  N' 
off  the  stao-e  «i,.  14  woman  on  and 

"•hose  ambition  to  ''p^Cl/1  Z ^ 

[not  at  once  provoke  deffsive  dW 

They  made  a carefu  A aIaUghter* 
ffaZjoya  jn  Cincinnati,  guff  M“e' 

, transformation  from' 

“The  art^rfhe  mo' ?,Plete  and  final.” 
dresser,  of  course  pfayed"  a th<?  hail' 
the  mere  illusion,  ’ bu  the  , Part  in 
son  was  to  h*.  r ,^le  obief  rea- 

the  actress  herself ^d  h 3'°  SOUI  of 

c„n>-  “e“;  «7M 

sion  to  her  u„  , r-uysical  aver- 
“Through  an  exhaustive  ^ ■ how?  i 
shrugs,  gesticulations  facial^cont  °f| 

the  eye  ^ 

excessive  yet  if  * Perhaps, 

those  frequent  pecuLa'rities'^  of°p?a 
er^  winch,  vary  with  their  individual.' 

Miss  Maxine  Elliott  sq,vt  tr 
P°rter  of  the  Nerv"  ^ 

these  * days  ZZZ  WriUen 

those  of  £,  ™ 

could  get  a Barrie  plav  tm  . , . 

hke  a flash;  but  I oan’i  -pt  ake  lf 
have  to  take  the  best  thaf the”^  T 1 
affords.  But  the  critics  Vk  'ket 

ficuit°r  Car°  n°thin&  about'  th'ese"  d'if- 
ideally^ivlf  3r6y  6°™Pare  plavs  "1th  I 


uol 


hd.  lie 


they 

Nora 

final.’ 


ideally  high  su;*da7d7and^trth 
accordingly-  ancl  sldto  them. 


GILMAN'S  ASPECTS 


Trvo  volumes  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman 

cently'bv  Jol'£  'i"'''  h6en  P^'hslicd  re-- 
cen  Uy  by  Jo],,,  Lane  Company.  U11e  of, 

OpeTac^Estirn'r  ‘‘Aspeets  °r  -Modern 
wpera  t Estimates  and  lnau  ies"  ■ ,1^ : 

°aw  ri,rdWa,'dAracDo"^,AS‘;^l 

least  one  bX  ayZ.  "n  ' “* 

ccinai  in;  productivity  Mr  H.  b ’ s, 
tlu  mgenious  libretti.-  . Sometim,-.  Mr 
^"^'’Hects  arii-Hs  Wri^n^igh’j 


Men";,,?.?.  “Hal0,m,'‘  -Kllta* 

Me  Isandel.  I10r  Is  i,e  rnK1  <|o,vn 
instances  Ivy  ihe  fac(  (liaL  llfl  , 
ecn  tlic  one,.,  performed  on  the  st 
piiparew  ills  guide  books  nu',M 
hem.  t hen  sees  the  operas  and  thus 
lain  fi-rsli  material. 

I I,::  •■’  ’•»"’•  >•.  »(  nSitlve 

« a tive  to  fornu  or  beauty.  ,, 

I bonorai-ie  imbiiion  to  express  his  m, 

tences  n , ,nodulat<nl  y+Z 

cnees.  He  is  inclined  in  h|s  Hr,u,  . ...... 

«en‘!.v  ‘he  "I'ietiom  rv  or  l $Mtl 
1* similar."  Tlie  w7.*t-?.LA,: ‘."o'-is  but 
, "me  thought  I hat  n e iP«!>r  “ ,0i18 
[ oratory  was  the  abilli v ■ 0J  "ne 
eagle”  and  "bugle”  in(,j'  "’troducej 
truce.  Here  I,  Mr  ri  ™e.’!iin,,!  s,t’n- 1 
’Strauss’  ’Salome’-  Its1  \,at“’s  essay. 
Morals."  (Messrs  ic-.,.,,  ,Ar‘  and  Its  1 
eon  would-  no^ioum  ®al  ,'ha!ld..'k;','l">  - 1 
is  without  art  and  „ t,  lat  Salome” 
find  Mr.  C!iVmaa  U‘p^  , tft7°'iak->  We 
ns  "avid  in  its  spar-  fi  a “s  music 
"Ord."  "Music  thlt  iS  bv’hnn011""1' 
soous.  banal,  delicate  catacK^mi3  Ki’V  * 
gar,  sentimental  insiniSitinw  °’  vul* 
f'he  relation^liin*  fir  tornadi.*.** 

hnde,  whom  he  fiUrodmes''  and 

Pathnilarv  order  at  the  close8”  f,eiod  s 
may'paSy.iS 

hi 

lmpreSSive  words  “ 

setffen ce  * ' ^ astt i j 
h.u-ked  as'ioX  'laa^fo^' 

I was  pm5-  °''c1?r  disconcerted  me 
up.  Herod'lfthe  end 'of'Tvnd^' 

?"'nb  M-asedy  exclaims  In  the  English 
U 0 •■Kill  that  woman!  ’ e'n,  ! , 

vlwrf‘eetlS“  IS:  “The  soldiers  rush 

£Ainl;;Vobl,,t^gan«:  I 

ir  miggesting  the  gallop 

" nanging.  Thus  Dennis  in  ib«- 

.Spo rfi ng  >'h* 

ohlhn/nndm-g^rtbe 

tg.n  Lf£ 

?s  , bestuding  "with  its  patibularv 
101  k the  pit  01  bottomless  terror.  ” So 
-chJ  o'sPa  /e,i'b  "Patibiiiate.”  to  l,ane 
'be.  Oxford  English  Diclionarv, 

5,^8  'Storms  us  that  the  use  of 
patibulary-'  .um  ribulate"  is  ,-hief 
l -hnmormfs.  Mr.  Gilman  surely  did 
TW  Tean  l0.  r humorous,  nor  did 
Dm  od  01-der  Salome  to  be  hanged,  to 
I t’'  “ ’eI,'  lo°  celeorated  dame  on  air 

c-3eLrr'"'  ? (° 

„ .V„ ’ V •,  uhsli  Ins  sentences  to 

wo  ii„?a{11'  ‘Vs,  a,ul  formulas  is  praise, 

1 "o  Hi,.  I iu,,l  hoped,  however  Iliat  his 

diviL  "!uU  d -?rovv  Jess  ( ’orintliian.  more 
erect  tlian  in  his  first  books  m ids 
•■  M'-cts  ,,r  Modern  Opera”  there  are 
• eiginai,  views  them  is  shjrfcwd  criticism 
* . ,o0{5*s  ”•  tins  nature  remind  n.*l 
Jeurler  of  tlu?  dialogue  atitrihuted  to  Mr 
George  Moore  and  Mr.  Andrew  Dan- 
Sa.'s  Mr.  Moore:  ••(  like  port  ' “Oh  do 
you?-'  answers  Mr.  Lang-  ”r  ii|iP 
sherry."  Perhaps  it  was  Mr  'Lang  ti’it 
liked  port  (r  matters  not.  Mr.  Gilman 
hkes  “Pel lea.,  and  Melisande."  and  lie  ’ 

- 00s  not  like  -'Salome.”  As  Victor  I lie,, 
said  of  tiie  belie  of  Waterloo  “Wliai  ~i's 
h ail  to  Hie  Infinite?”  Wb-h  , " l.e 

I Osiris?  °r  i"°  l"‘e  of  "s  '•*  ' l«i*  -md 
Mr.  Giirnan  is  disappointed  in  '•S-i- 

because  vvlum  Hie  "fo,  al  emo 
"°.n"  should  be  "wildly  barl.ariealH 
ungovernably  erotic  ® " the  n-  isie  ii 
merely  con\  entiomi  1 in  its  sensuoiV«ness 
I- ^Should  hero  be  febrile 

. I.lie  ‘Ta an Iiyeuser*  ‘Ha-  oi,  ■ n-i lr-’ 
oven  ,n.  ,Ls  original  form.  :s  mort-  truly 
f*\pr(>s«ive  of  wneronu*  abyndou  i!«an 
thi?  strangoly  senUmentallsjed  niusi,-.*-'- 
r 1 oiu  tins  11  would  apear  that  \lr  (*  - 
man  resembles  the  man  who  wished  Ids 
brandy  liot  and  strong. 

fn  an  introductory  pagf,  to  tile  study 
“i  I sheas  and  .Ueiisamle,"  .VI 1 Gil-n-iii 
describes  Wagner  as  "(he  riant  and  ten-  , 
rhr  humorist,  toe  impassioned  lyrist 
and.  the  ;,p„.  I,  i, ■ seer."  “apocalyiv 
.,  ,-  ma}  *'  'on.  not  ".lpiipien  ,."  \| 

Gilman  is  niOro  fortunate  when 
men  ting  on  .Ur.  I Lineker's  remark  ten 
Vagner  was  Hie  first  and  only  WagneV. 
he.  He  adds:  "As  a matter  of  sober 
fact,  lie  was  one  of  tlu*  most  formidable 
antagonists  that  Wagnerism  eve,-  had  " 

16  appears  (hat  flehussy’s  orchestra  is 
choric.  d is  a background,'  .,  sno- 
r>oil.  rather  Ilian  a tiling  of  proc.  u-te  01 
dominance."  Yet  in  ihe  same  hapter 
be  says  admirable  tilings  about  Debuss v 

am]  lie  is  at  limes  Simple  and  ai  l-,e 
same  time  eloquent. 

Mr.  Oilman's  Ilf,  of  Ma, -Dowell  is  a 
nu-ie  important  book,  itivue  Important  b.r 
uason  of  tlie  biographical  details  tiu.n 
L r i s critical  opinions.  this  I do 

r.oi  mean  to  disparage  Mr  Gilman 
opinions,  Almncf-  ar»i-  k.’~  ,.4 
p 


opinions.  Almost  any"  life*  of  *L  <■«., 
ansr-'-  is  valuable  ciiicily  for  wind  ,,  ,-a  - 
aooul  the  man  himself  and  the  I, Mom 
o in.-  works.  Tins  life  of  .VlacDo  • ' 
d serves  more  extended  comment  1 

' f««aMiV’’n  TO<Ii»'  " Is  e-.Oiilgh 

»— . J-r-  :i 

ell 


[$T  CONCERT  OF 
FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

markable  Exhibition  of  Euphony 
J Ensemble  by  Returning  Artists. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

1 >'  Flonzaley  quartet  ("Messrs.  Betti, 
or  ton,  Ara.  d’Archantbeau)  pave  its 
rst  concert  here  this  season  last  night 
l bickering  Hall.  The  program  was 
; follows:  Beethoven,  quartet,  op.  is 
o.  Leclair,  the  elder.  “Sonata  a 
e.  for  two  violins  and  ’cello,  op.  4, 
o.  1;  Schubert,  quartet,  D minor,  (op. 

This  quartet  pave  concerts  here  last 
ason  and  then  made  a profound  im- 
ession  by  the  rare  beauty  of  Its  tone 
tad  the  close  communion  of  its  feliow- 
#iip.  The  quartet  has  returned  from  a 
(car  n Europe,  where  it  mfet  with  un- 
uat  success.  The  performance  last 
;ht  showed  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
venture  that  the  Klonzaley  Quartet 
cd  fear  no  rival  in  this  country. 

onata  by  the  elder  Leclair  was 
fcw  to  us.  Some  time  ago  a sonata  by 
|is  composer  for  violin  and  yjola,  with 
no.  was  played  at  a concert  of  the 
don  Symphony  Quartet  and  vlr- 
sos  have  occasionally  played  little 

fcieces  by  Leclair.  but  his  finest  works 
[have  hitherto  been  unknown  here  to 
Ithe  general  public.  The  man  himself  was 
Ifirst  a dancer  in  the  ballet,  and  he 
(learned  the  violin  to  aid  him  in  teach- 
ing dancing.  He  studied  the  instrument 
Iseriously.  so  that  when  he  was  ballet 
|master  in  Turin  he  attracted  the  at- 
ention  of  Somis,  who  gave  him  les- 
I'Ons.  He  went  back  to  Paris,  ltis  birth- 
ce.  served  for  a short  time  in  a sub- 
ordinate position  at  the  Opera,  and  then 
|taught  and  composed  until  he  was  mur- 
Jered  mysteriously  one  night  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  his  house.  His  wife  saw 
to  it  that  certain  compositions  by  him 
|were  engraved  after  his  death. 

The  sonata  played  last  night  shows 
Itrue  invention,  a fine  sense  of  tonal 
Ibeauty  and  the  skill  to  produce  it  by  the 
■manner  of  writing  for  the  instruments, 
[technical  skill  In  composition,  and  above 
all  both  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
performance  brought  out  fully  all  its 
Ibeauties. 

To  speak  at  length  of  this  performance 
Iwould  be  merely  to  indulge  in  phrases 
■that  might  seem  extravagant  to  those 
Ivho'had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
|this  charming  music  played  with  the 
(most  finish  and  at  the  same  time  with 
Ithe  freedom  and  the  elasticity  that  in- 
Isure  vitality. 

The  finale  delighted  the  audience  to 
such  a degree  that  a repetition  was  in- 
evitable. Yet  to  some  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the  po- 
letlc  reading  of  the  allegro  quasi  an- 
iante  and  the  deeply  emotional  Largo. 
The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  quar- 
r.-ct  was  excellent,  but  the  music  itself 
did  not  give  the  players  the  opportuni- 
I ties  presented  by  the  works  of  Leciair 

land  Schubert.  The  famous  quartet  of 
the  latter,  one  of  the  chief  glories; 
o'  chamber  music,  was  played  in  a 
I memorable  manner.  Nothing  was  lack- 
ing in  either  the  technical  proficiency  or 
the  purely  musical  expression.  To  the 
rapt  hearer  it  seemed  as  though  the 
music  could  not  have  been  played  other- 
wise; as  though  the  players  were  ani- 
1 mated  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  com- 

The  audience,  which  was  only  of  fair 
s!z»"  was  enthusiastic.  The  second  con- 
cert will  be  given  on  Thursday  even- 
in".  Feb.  4.  No  lover  of  chamber  music 
can'  afford  to  ignore  the  performances  of 
the  Flor. za ley  Quartet.  Concerts  of  l.ke 
quality  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Drama  and  Music 


e Springfield  Daily  News  pub- 
s a column  of  "Facts  About  the 
tr,  ••  The  first  paragraph  reads', 
word  'theatre'  Is  of  Greek  ori- 
,,  r* n i n g a place  for  seeing." 

O ICIng'  and  this  Is  the  reason 
\0  many'  tr;  to  sit  In  the  front 
at  shows  ilk".-  "Follies  of  1908." 
it  v have  g ten  "costume  carol 
eAa-  in  London  with  success/ 

* cell's  Maga/inc,  the  Christmas 
her,  contain  : n article.  " Vustral- 
Ai  lists  in  Kong  and  Symphony." 
careers  of  Mmes.  Melba.  Ada 
sley,  Alice  Hollander,  Amy  Cas- 
Kita  d’Argo,  Mary  Conly,  Elyda 
■ ell  and  Mr.  Grainger  are  d 
tta.  Only  Mmes.  Melba  and 
isfey  are  known  In  the  United] 
es,  but  every*  schoolboy  can  recite  j 
list  of  dlstlng-i  -ned  pugilists  that 
e from  Australia.  Mme.  Crossler! 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  translated 
Maori  that  "those  Intelligent  pen-  j 
should  thoroughly  grasp  the 
n'lig  of  t e tone  " Kata  il'Argo’s 
nam<  !-  Hetty  Ifolroyd.  Alice1, 
lander,  who  na-  toured  Great  Hrit-i 
v.i;ii  \|>n>.  i»attl  was  born  In  Aus- 
i,  l tit  i.i.r  father  wat  a Hunga-  i 


jout  a week  ago. 

Aunt"  was  revived  l'  Lon- 


Tamagno.  and  a "wonderful  swell  In 
( tin-  upper  notes  that  Caruso  cannot  sur- 

Tlte  Empire  Theatre  (N,  Y.)  has  boon  i 
sold  to  A1  Layman  for  8850,000.  The  sale 
included  three  other  buildings  on  Broad- 
way. Tills  theatre  was  built  by  Messrs. 

1 layman  and  Sanger,  and  opened  ' on 
.i  ttt.  t\>.  1893.  with  the  first  performanco ! 
■ it  any  stage  of  “The  Givi  I left  Behind 
Me."  Among  the  other  first  productions, 
as  far  us  this  country  was  concerned,  at 
litis  theatre  In  the  early  years  of  Its  life 
were  those  of  "Sowing  the  Wind,”  "The 
Masqueraders,”  "The  City  of  Pleasure.” 
"Carmen,”  with  Olga  Nethersole  as  the 
hefolne.  Che  Liars,"  “Phroso,”  “Sir's. 
Dane’s  Defence." 


n tenor,  w 


Grace  George  appeared  Jan.  T at  Mil- 
waukee  in  a new  comedy  of  American 
society  life  by  Thompson  Buchanan. 
Howard,  a Y'ale  athlete,  elopes  with 
Marlon,  a Vassal-  girl.  Some  years  after 
she  has  "gone  ip  for  society  and  cul- 
ture on  tho  side,"  and  he  for  "sports 
and  the,  chorus  on  the  side."  Marion 
learns  that  the  "young  millionaire”  and 
“a  mvsterious  beautiful  young  woman” 
who  figure  in  a sensational  automobile 
accident  ate  her  husband  and  a widow 
from  the  South.  Marlon,  feeling  that 
she  has  been  partly  to  blame,  tries  by 
tiovffi  means  to  win  her  husband  back. 

Mrs.  Carter's  new  play,  "Kassa.”  by 
John  Luther  Long,  was  produced  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7.  "The  pro- 
duction w ill-, rank  as  one  of  the  most 
ponderous  scenic  attempts  ever  made  on 
the  American  stage.”  The  story  is  one 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Hungary. 

The  Morning  Telegraph.  New  York, 
gives  a description  of  Caruso  and  a 
partv  of  his  compatriots  at  luncheon 
and  'wrapped  in  gloom.  "I  naturally  at- 
tributed their  melancholy  to  the  de- 
pressing news  from  Messina.  Nothing 
! of  the  kind.  Presently  there  appeared 
a smiling  waiter,  bearing  a huge  trench- 
er of  macaroni  al  pomodoro.  There  must 
have  been  seven  furlongs  of  the  savory 
stuff.  It  loomed  in  the  landscape  like 
a snow-capped  mountain  kissed  by  the 
sun,  and  its  perfume  filled  the  air  as 
a benign  presence. 

"You  should  have  seen  the  instant 
change  on  those  half  dozen  sullen  Nea- 
politan faces.  They  relaxed  into  smiles. 
They  melted  into  voluble  speech.  Caruso 
swelled  his  massive  chest  and  beamed  a 
benediction.” 

There  is  a pathetic  note  in  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein’s  statement,  "I  do  not  want 
any  opera  house  in  Baltimore.  I do  not 
want  any  opera  house  in  Philadelphia, 

I do  not  want  any  money.  I do  not  want 
any  singers.  I am  tired,  very,  very 
tired.  I want  rest.” 

Julia  Neilson  made  her  reappearance 
Jan.  7 after  a long  sickness,  in  a new 
romantic  play,  "Henry  of  Navarre,”  by 
William  Devereux,  at  the  New  Theatre, 
London.  , The  play  is  described  as  "a 
melodrama^of  unceasing  life  and  move- 
ment.” 

Bertha  Galland  will  appear  In  Lee 
Wilson  Dodd’s  new  play  "The  Return 
of  Eve”  at  New  Haven,  the  14th. 

Mozart’s  "Marriage  of  Figaro”  will 
be  revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  next  Wednesday  with  Mmes. 
Kanies,  Sifmbrich.  Farrar  an’d  Messrs. 
Scotti  and  Didur  in  the  cast.  Accord- 
ing lo  figures  given  in  jthe  New  York 
World,  Mine.  Earnest  receives  $1500  a 
night.  Mme.  Sembrich  81500.  Miss  Far- 
rar $S00,  Scotti  8350.  and  Didur  8300. 

It  is  now  said  that  London  will  have 
a national  theatre  as  a memorial  to, 
Shakespeare.  His  plays  and  those  of | 
other  English  dramatists,  living  and 
dead,  will  be  aete^  there.  “The  theatre 
will  ba  controlled  by  ’a  board  of  trus- 
tees chosen  from  men  prominent  in  llty 
erature,  drama,  music  and  education.” 
H-m-m!  One  experienced  manager  with 
absolute  authority  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  speaking  ofi 
’.lie  Boston  Symphony  C|,  chestra  in  New 
York,  last  Thursday  nignt,  said  that  the 
list  of  pieces  was.  short,  but  skilfully! 
chosen,  "and  each  work  was  thrice  ad- 
mirably played.”  The  Tribune  liked 
Noren's  "Kaleidoscope.”  The  Washing- 
ton Times,  reviewing  the  orchestra’s 
concert  in  that  city,  did  not  find  Mr. 
Fiedler's  program,  "The  happiest  he 
could  have  rtliosen.”  Apropos  of 
Strauss’  “Death  and  Transfiguration” 
the  Times  said:  "The  'Tone  poem'  of 
Strauss  did  not  prove  pleasing.”  The 
Herald  of  the  same  city  was  glad  be-i 
cause  the  prelude  to  “Lohengrin”  and 
the  “Oberon”  overture  were  on  the.  pro- 
gram. “More  than  one,-  or  at  the  most 
l \vu.  symphonic  movements  or  con- 
certos render  the  afternoon  too  top- 
heavy.  as  It  were,  for  those  musical  but: 
non-professional  people  who  ore  apt  to 
find  themselves  confused  by  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches.” 

Olga  Nelhersole’s  new  play  deals  with 
the  Trinity  Church  tenements.  A society 
woman  undertakes  tenement  reform  and  j 
learns  that  some  of  the  worst  tenements 
are  owned  by  t lie  church. 

“Salvation  Nell,”  'with  Mrs.  Flake  as 
the  heroine,  will  begin  the  tour  of  the 
country  at  Philadelphia  FeJ?.  1. 

Here  is  a more  sympathetic  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  titan  that 
given  by  Alan  Dale,  which  we  published 
a few  daj’s  ago:  "Her  hair,  abundant 

and  copper  colored,  is  worn  parted  and 
drawn  down  softly  on  either  side  of  her 
(broad  brow.  Her  narrow,  black-lashed 
hazel  eyes  gleam  beneath  perfect— and 
I natural— eyebrows,  and  her  small,  even 
! tenth  flash  between  lips  fine  and  mobile. 
Her  fragile  figure  Is  swathed  iri  velvet 
I of  olive  green  and  slender  chains  of 
gold  and  pearls  hang  from  her  neck. 

[ Tri  the  red  hair  is  a great  .comb  of 
Ivory,  and  big  square  emeralds  glow  on 
(every  finger  of  her  thin  hands.  In  Miss 
Mary  Tliiinghast's  sombre  dining  room, 
with  Us  massive  mahogany,  old  silver 
and  blazing  firelight  for  a background, 

| the  Cora  Brown  Potter  of  today  looks 
as  if  sh<  might  have  come  to  life  from 
one  qf  the  tapestries  on  the  walls  or 
' stepped  out  of  one  of  Miss  Tliiinghast's 
I Illuminated  windows.”  But  Alan  Dale  I 
Idld  not  see  Mrs.  I’otter  in  Miss  Tilling- 
I hunt's  sombre  dining  room,  with  mas-. 

Hive  mahogany  ai'aslV"  saw  bets. 

VO’-,  5* 


BmtlTo  iTe  Bogorza  win  give  u song 

recital  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Saturday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Beta  scholarship  fund. 

Some  In  Boston  may  remember  Minna 
K,  Gale  who  uscfPto  play  with  Law- 
rence Barrett,  as  - in  Wilde's  “Guido 
Ferranti”  originally  entitled  "The  Duch- 
ess of  Padua”  as  Ophelia  to  Booth's 
Hamlet  and  to  Barrett's  Ghost,  as 
Juliet  to  Barrett's  Romeo,  as  Clau- 
dia to  Barrett's  Colo  di  Rienii,  and  so 
on.  Some  10  years  ago  she  married  a 
Mr.  Haines  or  Haynes,  after  he  had' 
agreed  that  she  should  star  at  the 
head  of  her  own  company.  She  ap- 
peared in  New  York  at  the  Star  The- 
atre. but  there  was  a pecuniary  loss. 
Circumstances  oblige  iter  to  return  to 
tiie  stage  and  she  will  be  in  Viola 
Alien's  company  in  "The  White  Sister." 

The  St.  Louis  Republic,  reviewing 
William  Winter's  "Other  Days,”  pleas- 
antly remarks:  "Anything  Mr.  Winter 

contributes  to  the  literature  of  the  stage 
has  its  eonspicious  position,  but.  in  this 
new  work,  it  is  again  made  apparent 
that  his  school  has  had  its  day  that  he 
lives  in  tile  glories  of  the  past,  and  is 
intolerant  of  the  advancement  that  has 
been  made.  Mr.  Winter,  for  instance 
abhors  Ibsen  and  admits  nothing  in 

Bluer o lmt  dull  craftsmaasliifi.” 

/ O ■ /f*  f 

Plays  an< 


One.  of  the  features  of  "Polly  of  the 
Circus,”  now  playing  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre,  is  the  careful  attention  paid 
to  the  setting  of  the  study  and  the  bed- 
roora  in  the  pastor's  house.  There  is 
not  at.  incongruous  detail.  Note  the 
furniture  and  the  pictures  in  the  study. 
Who  has  not  seen  and  been  made  un- 
comfortable by  similar  tidies?  Is  that 
not  the  face  of  Uncle  Amos  on  the 
wall?  And  the  other  portraits,  are 
they  not  done  in  crayon  from  relent- 
less photographs?  Then-  there  is  that 
table  cover  with  the  books  that  you 
would  find.  There  is  surely  a huge 
commentary  on  the  Bible.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a volume  of  biographical 

sketches  — "Prominent  Men  of  

County,”  or  possibly  the  state,  with 
steel  engravings  showing  strange  but 
interesting  whislterage.  Nor  would  it 
be  surprising  to  find  "The  Family 
Physician"  in  hideous  binding  on  that 
table.  And  so  In  the  bedroom  scene 
there  is  the  same  taste  which  appeals 
to  the  villager  and  distresses  the 
aesthetically  sensitive.  For  there  are 
persons  who  cannot  sleep,  eat,  read  or 
talk  at  ease  if  the  wall  paper  offends 
them. 

The  circus  scenes  are  exceedingly 
well  managed  and  they  are  not  too 
long  drawn  out.  Some  may  object  to 
the  final  scene,  the  departure  of  the 
circus  in  the  distance  while  the  lovers 
repeal  the  words  from  the  Book  of 
Ruth.  They  may  call  it  a stage  trick. 
This  objection  is  without  force.  Not 
only  does  the  scene  please  the  eye,  it 
appeals  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
The  circus  winds  its  way  and  the  spec- 
tator wonders  what  will  become  of 
Big-  Jim.  Mr.  Barker  already  has  an- 
other "Queen  of  Equestriennes.”  And 
the  lovers?  Did  Parson  Douglass  keep 
his  position,  or  did  Deacon  Strong  and 
the  malicious  gossips  drive  him  from 
it?  Did  Polly  in  after  years  ever  sigh 
for  the  excitement  and  the  glare  of  the 
ring;  did  she  miss  the  roaring  of  the 
crowd?  The  circus  leaves  the  village 
and  she  hears  only  the  words  of  Ruth. 

This  play  makes  a direct  appeal  to 
man'-.  It  is  simple  and  it  is  human. 
The  'ullage  characters  are  known  to 
us  all.  a'nd  we  all  like  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  the  circus. 
To  some  the  circus  has  not  been  the 
same  since-  t lie  introduction  of  a sec- 
ond or  even  of  a third  ring.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  give  undivided  at- 
tention. A three-ringed  circus  Is  nec- 
essarily meretricious.  In  Polly's  there 
was  only  one  ring.  The  show  was  of 
the  goc-d  old  kind,  and  yet  Deacon 
Strong  and  others  objected  to  it  as 
immoral! 

In  the  play  the  'pastor  rebukes  the 
deacon  ar.d  calls  hint  a “hypocrite.  ’ 
Nothing  in  t lie  play  itself  justifies  this 
word  of  reproach.  In  villages  of 
western  Massachusetts  In  the  sixties 
the  deacons  were  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  circuses  as  they  are  in  this  stage 
town  of  the  middle  West.  The  ring 
master,  tho  clown,  the  dashing  bare- 
back  riders,  male  and  female,  the  tum- 
blers and  the  performers  on  horizon- 
tal bar  and  trapeze  were  ail  neces- 
sarily immoral  persons.  Some  weeks 
ago  The  Herald  commented  on  this 
attitude  toward  travelling  circuses 
and  quoted  from  Artemus  Ward,  who, 
wishing  to  show  the  downfall  of  a 
proud  and  heartless  family,  thus  pic- 
tured t lie  hideous  end  of  a member: 
••Isabel's  sister,  Blanca,  rides  an  im- 
moral spotted  horse  in  the  circus." 

If  a minister  in  Deerfield,  Northamp- 
ton or  Greenfield— towns  mentioned  at 
indom— had  taken  Polly  into  his  house, 
ieacons  and  busy  spin 


Uncle  Tobey.  the  clown,  assures  t il 
pastor  in  the  first  act  that  circus  peo- 
ple lead  strictly  the  family  life.  Wha 
he  says  about  riders  is  true,  Th 
daughter  follows  the  -mother  and t) 
grandaughter  preserves  the  traditions. 
Athletes  in  circuses  must  be  temperate. 
The  prejudice  against  strolling  actors 
was  as  great  for  years  in  England  and 
It  is  still  found  there  and  here.  Polly 
bad  been  in  a circus.  Dressed  in  a 
short  skirt,  all  tinsel  and  glitter,  she 
had  leaped  through  hoops.  That  was 
enough  to  prevent  her  from  being  a fit 
associate  for  the  children  of  the  village. 
Deacon  Strong  was  sincere  in  his  ob- 
jections. He  was  intolerably  narrow- 
minded, a bigot.  There  are  hundreds 
like  him,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  middle  West  to  find  them. 

* * • 

The  men  and  women  in  this  play  talk 
as  they  should  talk.  They  look  as  they 
should  look.  Parson  Douglass,  even  if 
he  had  not  met  Polly,  would  have  out-  ; 
grown  ijls  position;  for  some  sermon,  | 
for  some  manly  expression  of  libera!  | 
views,  lie  would  have  been  forced  to 
leave  his  church.  He's  a fine  fellow,  j 
Fossibl.v  there  were  agreeable,  sensible 
parishioners  in  the  village,  but  the  dra- 
matist does  not  introduce  them.  There 
were  surely  many  of  the  ungodly,  for 
there  was  a crowd  in  the  circus  tent. 

Many  years  ago  William  Hazlett 
wrote  a biting  essay  entitled  "Character 
of  the  Country  People.”  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far  as  he  did  in  condentna-  j 
tion,  yet  some  of  his  statements  are  as  ' 
true  today  as  they  were  in  1819:  “If  a ■ 
stranger  comes  to  live  among  country  i 
people,  they  have  a bad  opinion  of  him  * 
at  first;  and  all  he  can  do  to  overcome 
their  dislike  only  confirms  ttyem  in  It.” 
"They  attribute  any  civility  or  kindness' 
you  show  them  to  a design  to  cajole ! 
them.”  "In  proportion  as  you  give  them 
no  cause  of  offence,  they  summon  their  I 
whole  stock  of  prejudice,  impudence  and  j 
cunning  to  aid  their  tottering  opinion;  | 
and  hate  you  the  more  for  the  injustice  ] 
they  seem  to  do  you.” 

♦ * * 

"Polly  of  the  Circus"  is  a frankly  j 
sentimental  play,  but  its  sentiment  Is  I 
not  artificial  or  mawkish.  Charles! 
Reado  once  said  that  the  Americans  | 
were  the  most  generous  people  on 
earth.  They  are  also  the  most  senti- 
mental, in  spite  of  their  bravado  and 
their  flippancy.  Their  sentimentalism 
often  puts  them  in  false  positions;  it 
often  plays  havoc  -with  purely  artistic 
questions.  A play.  like  "Polly  of  the 
Circus,”  unblushingly  sentimental  as 
it  is,  inevitably  appeals  to  an  auat-' 
ence  that  has  been  perplexed  byj 
“problem  plays,”  that  lias  seen  end-1 
less  processions  of  chorus  girls  and 
"dog-faced  comedians.”  Let  any1 
scantily  dressed  young  woman  in  a 
"beauty  show”  sing  a ballad  of  the 
heart  and  home,  and  the  applause  will 
be  frenetic.  In  "Polly  of  the  Circus 
a pretty  story  Is  simply  and  effec- 
tively told.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt 
to  give  Polly  fictitious  interest  by 
making  her  a young  woman  with  a 
past.  She  Is  a slip  of  a girl,  but  a 
girl  that  lias  not  slipped.  Her  only, 
fall  was  from  Iter  horse.  Uncle  Tobyi 
and  Big  Jim  watched  over  her.  The 
romance  of  the  circus  also  appeals  to 
the  audience,  for  there  is  a glimpse, 
the  spectators  think,  of  life  behind 

die  scenes.  Even  the  most  strait- 
laced often  itch  to  enter  the  stage- 
door. 

* * * 

The  audience  at  tile  Colonial  on  the 
first  night  was  thoroughly  engrossed  by 
the  play.  It  accepted  a fow  speeches— 
they  were  very  few — of  a conventional!! 
melodramatic  nature,  and  It  delighted - 
in  the  simple  effectiveness  of  the  dia-, 
logtie.  After  the  parson  has  read  the 
speech  of  Ruth  to  Polly  in  bed,  Polly 
expresses  iter  admiration  grotesque.!  . 
yet  iter  conviction  is  such,  and  the  scene! 
is  so  charming,  that  there  was  not  a 
giggle  in  the  theatre. 

The  performance  was  excellent 
throughout.  The  Herald  lias  alreadv 
paid  tribute  to  the  charming  impersona- 
tion of  Polly,  by  Miss  Taliaferro.  This 
impersonation  is  skilfully  composed.  In 
the  first  act  site  is  a circus  child,  and 
iter  language,  which  is  slang,  is  neitlict  : 
forced  nor  tiroeome.  As  a woman  .-he 
lias  an  individual  attractiveness.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  he; 

| well-rounded  performance  is  the  seen 
when,  loathing  the  circus,  lioart-brok' 
j by  iter  sacrifice  for  the  parson,  she 
! roused  by  Joe  Barker’s  taunt  concer 
her  riding,  to  feverish  excitement 
with  childish  vexation  and 
woman’s  pride  insists  that  she^ 
merc'v  to  show  him  that 
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e afternoon  and  the  concluding  drama  of  Wag-  Fiaello  ....: r. February 

ner’s  "Ring-  dea  Nlbelungen”  (which  had  been  the  E*'*‘*ff  ■ ■ • March 

dominant  feature  of  an  extra  week)  In  the  evening,  1 1 Ra , bitle  tiV  8lvt(li« 

the  twenty-fourth  regular  season  of  opera  at  the  ,•■■■■•. Mmvh 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  came  to  an  end 


......  It  was 

carried  on  by  the  seventh  dynasty  of  managers 
which  has  had  control  of  the  fortunes  of  the  estab- 
lishment since  It  was  built,  in  1883,  and  has  caused 
more  gossip,  curiosity,  wonderment,  speculation  and 
surprise  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  elements 
of  speculation  and  curiosity  will  still  endure  for  a 
considerable  space,  for  to  all  close  observers  It 
must  6*im  that  there  exists  more  demoralization 
at  the  end  of  one  year  of  the  administration  which 
succeeded  that  of  Heinrich  Oonried  than  existed 
when  that  manager  retired  from  business  under  cir- 
cumstances which  threatened  a public  scandal.  That 
threat  sttll  hovers  over  the  institution,  for  Mr, 

( onrted  has  not  been  paid  the  purchase  money 
which  his  erstwhile  associates  agreed  to  hand  over 
to  him,  so  that  they  might  Inaugurate  a n£w  ad- 
ministration. and  whether  or  not  they  shall  meet 
the  obligation  is  become  a matter  of  legal  adjudi- 
cation. The  new  administration  began  Its  career 
amid  Internal  perplexities  and  turmoils,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  another  reorganization 
before  the  plans  for  the  next  season  are  definitely 
laid  down.  Meanwhile  the  present  ttme  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  retrospection  than  to  speculation  touch- 
ing the  future.  L£t  us  first  have  the  record: 

The  season  began  on  November  16,  390S.  The 
subscription  was  for  ohe  hundred  regular  perform- 
ances in  twenty  weeks,  on  Monday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  after- 
noons.' The  prospectus  published  a change  of  plan 
in  respect  of  the  Saturday  night  performances  which 
had  been  given  for  a number  of  years.  Those  at  the 
reduced  prices  which  had  thitherto  prevailed  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  first  twelve  weeks  or  the  season  and 
the  last  iwo.  The  others  were  to  be  at  regular 
rates.  From  the  end  of  February  till  April  a 
series  of  special  performances  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  nights  was  projected.  Wagner's  ‘'Parsi- 
fal” was  to  be  resumed  for  the  customary  holiday 
performances,  and  there  were  to  be  two  per- 
formances the  proceeds  of  which  were  fo  go  into 
a pension  and  endowment  fund,  the  establishment 
of  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  help  give  greater  j 
permanency  to  the  working  forces  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  was  a promise  of  a large  increase  of  j 
the  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  chorus,  not  only  to 
give  greater  brilliancy  to  the  local  performances, 
but  also  to  make  possible  a division  of  the  com- 
pany with  less  injury  than  used  to  ensue  when  it 
became  necessary  to  give  two  performances  on  the 
same  day— one  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  one  in  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Those  plans  were  carried  out  practically  to  the 
letter,  Mr.  Gatti-Ca.sa.zza  reinforcing  the  Italian 
side  of  the  house  and  Mr.  Dtppel  the  German,  with 
artists,  scenery  and  choristers  as  they  thought  best, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  what  became  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  as  soon  as  that  style 
could  be  legally  adopted.  The  management  found 
it  less  easy  to  keep  its  word  in  reference  to  the 
repertory.  Eight  novelties  were  promised,  namely, 


Das  Rhelngold  ipril 

SVMMARY. 

Subscription  weeks  ->o 

Extra  week  ..........  ” I 

Regular  performances  (afternoons  and  evenings! r'ti 

Special  representations  of  the  dramas  hi  Der  Rina 

des  Nlbelungen" , 

Special  benefit  and  holiday  performances.  to 

Italian  operas  in  the  repertory 17 

tierman  operas  In  the  repertory h> 

French  operas  In  the  repertory.* . .1 

Bohemian  opera  in  the  repertory *.!!!!.!!!!  i 

German  representations  .(3 

Italian  representations  ™ 

French  representations  jp 

Oratorio  performance  on  opera  night 1 

Double  bills  11 

[ Mixed  bins  j 

Novelties  produced  ' ’ ^ 

To  arrive  at  the  sum  Of  the  company's  activities 
during  the  season  there  must  be  added  fifteen  per- 
formances given  in  the  new  Academy  of  Music,  In 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn:  twenty-four  perform- 
ances in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  and 
four  performances  in  the  Eyrie  Theatre.  Baltimore. 
Brooklyn  and  Baltimore  were  privileged  to  hear 
one  opera  which  was  denied  to  New  Yorkers— 

“Hansel  und  Gretel.” 

There  was  an  Unusual  number  of  dttists  new  to 
New  York  In  the  company.  With  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza,  the  Italian  general  manager,  came  Arturo 
Toscanini,  Who,  though  an  Italian,  chOse  Wagner's 
•'GStterdammerung”  as  the  opera  in  which  to  make 
a striking  demonstration  Of  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties as  a conductor.  It  was  he.  too.  who  prepared 
the  revival  of  “Falstaff''  and  the  production  Of  the 
two  Italian  novelties,  "Le  Villi"  and  “La  Waliv.” 
His  assistant  In  the  Italian  department  was  Signor 
Spetrino,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  Italian  and 
French  operas  of  lighter  dramatic  calibre,  of  the 
two  German  conductors,  Mr.  Mahler  and  Mr.  Hertz, 
neither  was  a newcomer.  The  former  brought 
about  the  Revival  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro”  and  the 
production  of  “The  Bartered  Bttde,"  two  of  the 
most  signal  successes  of  the  season.  Mr.  Hertz 
placed  “Tiefland”  on  the  stage,  and  added  to  his 
long  Wagnerian  record  the  first  performance  heard 
in  America  of  an  unabridged  "Melsterslnger” 
Singers  new  to  the  Metropolitan  were  Miss  Emmy 
Destlnn  (wh'ose  engagement  had  been  effected  by- 
Mr.  Conried  some  two  years  before).  Mmes.  Alda, 
Gay,  dl  Pasquali,  L'Hullller,  Ranzenberg  and 
Flahaut  (none  of  first  class  importance),  and 
Messrs.  Amato  (an  admirable  barytone).  Grass!, 
Didur  (a  bass  who  had  sung  In  the  previous  season 
in  Mr.  Haminerstoln's  company),  Hinckley,  Fcin- 
hals,  Schmedes,  Jorn  and  Quart). 

Interest  will  be  found  in  a record  of  the  individual 
doings  of  the  company1*  most  admired  singers. 

Mme.  Sembrich  sang  throe  times  on  Monday  even- 
ings. three  times  on  Wednesday  evenings,  threa 
times  on  Thursday  evenings,  three  times  on  Friday 
evenings,  three  times  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
once  on  a Saturday  night.  .Mme.  Eames  sang  four 
times  on  Mondays,  three  times  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays,  twice  on  Fridays,  four  times  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  once  on  Saturday  evening. 
Mme.  Destlnn:  Seven  times  on  Mondays,  three  times 
on  Wednesdays,  four  times  on  Thursdays,  seven 


D Albert  s '‘Tiefland”  and  Smetana's  "The  Bar-  1 times  on  Fridays,  six  times  on  Saturday  afternoons 


tered  Bride.”  in  German;  Catalants  "La  Wally,” 
Puccini's  “Le  Villi"  and  Tsohalkowsky  s "Pique 
Dame,”  !n  Kalian;  Laparx's  "Habanera.”  in 
French:  Frederick  Converse's  "Pipe  of  Desire,"  and 
cither  Goldmark's  “Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  Or 
Humperinek's  "KOnigsklndet,”  In  English.  Only 
the  first  four  of  these  works  were  produced.  A 
promise  that  three  operis  of  first  class  Importance 
-Massenet's  "Mahon, ” Mozart's  "Le  Nozze  dl 
Figaro,"  and  Verdi's  "Falstaff"— would  be  revived 
was  brilliantly  redeemed.  To  the  subscription  sea- 
1 son  of  twenty  weeks  one  was  added  for  Wag- 
| iter’s  Nibelung  drama  and  extra  performances  of 
l "Aida”  and  “Madama.  Butterfly,"  and  Verdi's 
j "Requiem,"  composed  in  honor  of  Manzoni,  having 
[I  been  twice  brilliantly  performed  In  the  Sunday 
I night  concerts,  which  extended  thrfmgtt  the  season, 
was  repeated  Instead  of  an  opera  on  the  night  of 
1 Good  Friday.  The  extra  performances,  outside  of 
those  of  the  last  week,  were  the  holiday  repre- 
sentations of  "Parsifal"  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  New 
ear  s Day.  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  benefit  performances  for  the  French 
Hospital,  the  German  Press  Club,  the  Music  School 
Settlement  and  the  Pension  and  Endowment  Fund 
benefit.  To  the  latter  one  of  the  Sunday  night  con- 
certs was  also  devot'd.  At  the  Operatic  benefit  per- 
formance, as  also  at  a special  performance,  at 
which  Mme.  Sembrich  bode  farewell  to  the  operatic 
stage  in  America,  the  programme  was  made  up  of 
excerpts  front  various  operas— a fact  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  (as  must  also  the  double  bills  at 
regular  performances)  when  the  following  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  season's  activities  is  studied 
The  table  which  now  follows  gives  the  list  of  all 
the  operas  performed  in  the  order  of  their  produc- 
tion and  the  number  of  representations  given  to 
each  In  the  entire  season  Of  twenty-one  Weeks: 

AM.*'*'  performance,  gi'verv 

Dio  waikure  ; * ■%%%&  it  § 

??dT™vl?,otterfly V* November  19 

rfeii i-.~a  November  21 

November  26 

November  28 
December  3 
December  5 

mime  rung  December  10 

■w. I December  17 


and  twice  on  Saturday  evenings.  Mme.  Homer: 
Five  times  on  Mondays,  four  times  on  Wednesdays, 
three  times  on  Thursdays,  twice  on  Fridays,  three 
times  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  four  times  on 
Saturday  nights.  Miss  Farrar:  Five  times  on  Mon- 
days, five  times  on  Wednesdays,  seven  times  on 
Thursdays,  once  on  a Friday  night,  seven  times  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  five  times  on  Saturday 
evenings.  Miss  Fremstad:  Once  on  Monday,  three 
times  each  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
once  on  a Saturday  afternoon  and  four  times  on 
Saturday  evenings.  Mme.  Garlski:  Once  on  a Mon- 
day, three  times  on  Wednesdays,  twice  on  Thurs- 
days and  FVldays  and  once  on  a Saturday  night. 
Sjgnor  Caruso,  the  most  admired  songbird  of  them 
all,  sang  six  times  on  Mondays,  three  times  on 
Wednesdays,  four  times  on  Thursdays,  five  times 
On  Fridays.  «'£evfen  times  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  three  times  on  Saturday  evenings.  Signor 
Bonoi.  who  ,was  kept  employed  in  concert  out  of 
the  city  chiefly  after  the  departure  of  Mme.  Sem- 
brich. sang  twice  on  Mondays,  four  times  on 
Wednesdays,  five  times  on  Thursdays,  three  times 
on  Fridays,  four  times  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
twice  on  Saturday  nights.  Mme.  Morena  was  not 
Only  a late  comer,  but  her  repertory  was  confined 
to  German  operas;  she  sang  once  on  a Wednesday, 
twice  on  a Friday,  twice  011  Saturday  afternoons 
and  three  times  on  Saturday  evenings.  There  Is 
no  large  curiosity  touching  the  lesser  lights  among 
the  ladies  or  the  men  who.  like  Messrs.  Burrian, 
Schmedes.  Jorn,  Anthes,  Soomer.  Feinhals,  Scotti, 
Amato  and  the  rest,  who  made  excellent  perform- 
ances possible  but  whose  names  upon  the  pro- 
gramme caused  little  if  any  fluttering  of  the  heart 
among  the  patrons  of  the  opera  hOuse. 

The  operas  in  which  Mme.  Sembrich  sang  were 
"Traviata.”  "La  Boheme.”  "Rlgoletto,”  "Lucia  dl 
Lammerrnoor."  "L'EiiS'r  d'Ainore"  and  “Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro."  She  made  her  tarewell  on  February  6 
at  a performance  in  which  her  fellow  artists  and 
the  public  paid  her  tributes  >f  admiration  and  af- 
fection such  as  were  probably  never  received  by^ 
a singer  before.  On  February  15  Mme.  Eames  took 
her  leave  of  the  Metropolitan  stage  without  pre- 
liminary notice,  and  therefore  also  without  cere- 
mony, though  she  was  made  to  feel  how  gratefully 
she  lives  In  popular  appreciation.  Her  operas  in 
the  season  were  "Tosca,"  "Alda,”  “J4  TrOvatore” 


nnd  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."  To  tlle  aucceksfid  re- 
vlval  of  the  opera  last  mentioned  Miss  Farrar  con- 
tributed a large  rRetor.  ghe  also  appeared  In 
"Madama  Butterfly, " •■i,a  Bohetne."  ''f’armen” 

(Mlcagla),  ''Faust.”  "Pagllaccl”  and  "Manou." 
Miss  Dostinn's  operas  we:e  "Aida,"  ''Tiefland," 
"Cavallerla  rueticena,”  "Le  Wally,"  "Die  Melster- 
slnget',"  "Madama  Butterfly."  "The  Bartered  Bride” 
and  "Falstaff”;  Mme.  Morena’s,  "Tannh&user," 
"Fldello.”  "Die  Walkflre”  (Blegllnde)  and  "Sieg- 
fried” (Brtlnnhllde);  Mme.  Gadski'e.  "Die  Walkiire,” 
"Tannhauser,”  "GStterdtimmefung,”  "Nozze  dl 
Figaro”  (the  Countess  after  the  departure  of  Mme. 
Eames),  ‘‘Cavsllerla  rustlcana,"  "Trlstah  und 
Isolde”  and  “Die  Melsterslnger’1;  Mme.  Frem- 
stad's,  "Die  Walkiire"  (Siegllnde),  "Parsifal," 
"Gatterdiimmerung,”  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  and 
"TannhSuser”  (Venus);  Mme.  Homer's,  "Alda.” 
'‘Parsifal”  (the  Voice),  "Die  Walkiire,"  "Rlgoletto," 
"Siegfried"  (Evda),  "GatterdSmmerung.”  "II  Tro- 
vatore.”  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  and  "Die  Melster- 
slnger." 

A painful  and  pitiful  incident  of  the  season  was 
the  vocal  shipwreck  suffered  by  Signor  Caruso.  After 
the  first  week  of  March  he  was  unable  to  sing  be- 
cause of  an  affecMon  of  his  vocal  organs.  At  the 
last  matinee  of  the  subscription  season  and  again 
last  Wednesday  evening  he  made  ill-advised  efforts 
! to  resume  his  duties,  but  the  consequences  were 
distressful  to  his  connoisseurs  and  seemed  so 
threatening  to  his  physicians  that  it.  was  deemed 
advisable  to  relieve  him  of  " his  obligation  to  go 
West  with  the  company.  Whether  the  lhjury  to  his 
voice  is  temporary  or  permanent  cannot  be  said, 
but  the  collapse  which  has  come  haS  been  appre- 
hended for  two  or  three  years  by  all  who  could  ap- 
preciate how  he  was  doing  violence  to  his  wonder- 
ful voice  by  vicious  use  of  it.  His  operas  were 
''Aida.”  "Madama  Butterfly.”  "La  Traviata,”  "Tos- 
ca,"  "Carmen.”  “Faust,”  "Rigoletto,”  "Pagliacci." 
“Cavallerla  rustlcana”  and  "Manon."  Signor 
Bond's  operas  wOre  "Traviata,”  "Rigoletto,”  "I, a 
B6h6me.”  "Le  Villi,"  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,” 
"L’EllsIr  d'AmOre”  and  "II  Barblete  di  Slviglla." 

Following  is  a.  statistical, recapitulation  of  all  the 
seasons  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  since  it 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  seasons  from 
18fc4-'85  to  1890-’91,  inclusive,  were  devoted  to  per- 
formances in  German  exclusively,  though  the  reper- 
tories contained  operas  by  French  and  Italian  com- 
posers as  well. 


Season. 

1 *84 

l884-'$5 

1885  '86 

1886--87 

1887  '88 

l£88-'89 

Weeks. 

14 

14 

ir> 

10 

17 

17 

flepreBfcntation* 

61 

57 

52 

61 

64 

68 

68 

. Operas. 
19 
12 
0 
14 
14 
16 
19 

189P-'91 

1891  '92 

•1S92--93 

1898  '94 

1894-'9o 

1895  '90 

l&*6-’97 

•1 897-’ 93 

lA98--'99 

13 

13 

17 

68 

56 

60 

68 

87 

72 

125 

17 

23 

16 

22 

26 

24 

27 

1899-00 

lOOO-'Ol 

15 

15 

104 

86 

68 

30 

28 

25 

1902-'  03 

1903  ‘04  

17 

15 

100 
9' » 

32 

1904 -’05 

1905  '06 

1900  07  

15 

17 

17 

95 

104 

97 

30 

31 
29 

21 

127 

27 

1?)0S-'O9 

21 

143 

31 

•No  opei-i. 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  SEASON. 


A Record  of  Performances  and  Incidents. 

The  third  season  of  opera  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  conducted  by  Mr.  Oscar  Hammersteln 
came  to  a conclusion  last  night.  There  is  much 
that  might  be  said  about  it  In  the  way  of  pleasant 
reminiscence,  and  much  also  In  the  way  of  reproof, 
correction  and  Instruction  in  artistic  righteousness, 
but  before  attempting  discussion  of  any  kind  It 
seems  best  to  set  forth  the  unadorned  facts  In  the 
case.  These,  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  are  that 

e season,  which  lasted  twenty  weeks,  began  on 
November  9.  since  which  date  there  have  been  five 
regular  performances  a week  at  the  lyric  theatre 
in  West  34th  street.  Had  there  been  no  deviation 
from  the  rule  there  would  have  been  exactly  one 
hundred  operatic  n eetlngs  (we  are  not  concerned 
now  with  the  doings  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  folk 
on  Sundays),  but  advantage  was  taken  of  occa- 
s ons  which  seemed  auspicious,  and  there  were 
our  extra  performances,  respectively,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  New  Year's  Eve,  Washington's  Blrth- 
day  and,  to  signalize  by  special  attention  (and.  in- 
cidentally,  augmented  prices)  the  coming  of  Rich- 
,ard  Strauss's  ''Salome”  to  exalt  the  popular  mind 
to  a transfiguring  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
neurasthenia  and  necrophilism.  So  there  were  add- 
I ed  four  Performances  to  the  weekly  five,  which 
were  originally  set  down  for  Monday.  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. The  operas  which  were  produced  at  these 
104  meetings,  the  order  of  their  production,  the 
number  of  times  each  work  was  performed  and 
some  other  statistical  information  may  be  learn«d 
from  the  following  table,  which  will  be  useful  for 
reference  while  some  of  the  Incidents  and  their 
relationship  toward  each  other  are  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion: 

rw-.  Times 

"T(v»r(! ■ ■ First  performance,  given. 

"Thnri-  November  9 5 

::sam~“  * ' Daiiia- II  l 

"llaSir^\erT  d<  Slvlg,la" November  14  3 

•■fjurr™  Lammermoor  November  18  7 

••riLHS?.n0ttl  November  20  2 

, .Carmen  Novem ber  20 

■•r5v-=?in8:  eur  de  Fotr*  Dame” November  27 

rustlcana" December  4 

"RifolX.  ••**•' - December  4 

"La  Traviata”.. 


n< 


"Otell 


Contes 


. . December  1 4 


d'Hoffmann’* December 


51 


December 

Tellies  et  MdllRand*** January  6 

•'Crisplno  e la  Comare" January  9 

“Salome**  January  i’S 

••Alda*  * February  10 

Da  Sonnambula”  February  13 

“Louiee”  February  19 

“I  Puritan!” •„  February  2o 

-II  Trovmtore*  * — March  1 

"PrincaMe  d’Aubence1 March  10 

"La  Navarraiso"  March  20 


•Total  number  of  performances Ill 

•Number  of  representations * * 404 

Total  number  of  operas - * 

Operas  composed  In  Italian-....- 

Operas  composed  In  French 

I Opera  composed  In  German - — 

I Opera  composed  In  Flemish — 

Iltallan  representations  - — • 

I French  representations  


•The  difference  between  the  number  of  representations 
I riven  and  the  total  of  performances  of  the  different  operas 
Its  due  to  the  fact  that  on  seven  occasions  two  operas  were 
Isiven  on  the  same  afternoon  or  evening.  The  operas  thus 
I ... i . o — — rjiKTlcajift”  and  * Pagllaccl 


doubled  up  were  "Oavallerla  rustlcana"  and  . 

(three  times).  ■‘Crisplno"  and  "Pagllaccl  (once),.,  Cr.s- 
rino"  and  "Cavalleria"  (once).  "Sonnambula  and 
*T>.valUria"  (once),  and  "Navarraise”  and  "Pagllaccl 
(once). 

It  Is  customary  In  a retrospect  like  the  present 
one  to  associate  a record  of  the  things  which  an 
impresario  has  done  with  a mention  of  the  things 
which  he  promised  to  do  when  he  asked  the  patron- 
age of  the  public  and  then  failed  to  perform.  Vet- 
eran observers  have  learned  to  attach  as  little  im- 
portance to  the  broken  promises  of  impresarios  as 
Jove  is  proverbially  said  to  have  paid  to  lovers' 
perjuries.  {Perjuria  ridel  amantum  Jupiter.)  In 
many  cases  the  discrepancy  between  promises  and 
performances  has  nothing  in  it  of  moral  obliquity. 
The  easy  method  of  an  older  day— we  are  harking 
back  to  the  period  of  Maple.son  and  Abbey— was  to 
print  the  entire  list  of  standard  operas  preceded  by 
the  blithe  announcement:  "The  repertory  for  th» 

season  will  be  selected  from  the  following  operaa 
. That  gave  a pleasing  scope  to  the  fancy  of  the  sub- 
• scrlber,  and  left  ample  leeway  for  both  the  busi- 
i ness  acumen  and  the  conscience  of  the  manager. 
Of  late  different  methods  have  prevailed,  and  one 
of  the  astonishing  features  of  Mr.  Hammerstein  s 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Manhattan  Op- 
era House  during  the  three  seasons  of  its  existence 
:.as  been  that,  if  he  has  failed  a little  in  Jtterad 
fulfilment  of  some  promises,  he  has  done  thing 
I which  he  had  not  promised  wh>ch  more  than  made 
I atonement.  This  was  more  especially  true  of  his 
second  season,  which,  while  it  lookedremarkaWe 
in  the  light  of  the  season  which  preceded  it  looks 
stufmore  remarkable  in  retrospect  after  the  sea 
son  ended  yesterday.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
first  and  third,  it  fairly  radiates  light  on  *he  op- 
eratic problem  now  working  to  a solution  in  e 
York  City.  Persons  afflicted  with  fantastic  habits 

TLZZi «».  «•  "7  a*rLp3 

lng  opera  houses  as  carelessly  and  widely  as  Cad 
I mus  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  would  do  well  to 
stop  and  think.  If  they  spring  up  the 
but  slay  each  other  till  a natural  and  normal  rem 


' “ As  ^ broken  promises  of  ^ ^d  season. 


„„„  of  **•  «'“  ™ prom„.a,  when  he  n.ked 


(n,  Dalila  ” bv-  Salnt-Saens,  "Salome,  ny 
Strauss.  “Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame '^and  Gris^ 
Udls,"  by  Massenet,  and  Prlncesse  d 
Ton  Blockx.  He  did  bring  forward  all  of  these 
opera!  except  the  "Qrls.iidis"  Mme^etrazz £ 
(no.  in  his  company  and  having  proved  to  be  its 

=?= 

'•Sonnambula”  to  the 


Nord,”  Rossini's 


du  Regiment”  and  Bellini's  keDt  hl 

operas  In  which  she  had  been  heard.  He  kept  18 


word  as 

the 


'„.v  ; 


^ P6Ch*Ur8  "Andrea  Chenier”  (pro- 


ton's “Dolores, 


duced  for  Mr.  Campanini’s  benefit  at  the  eleventh 

rufo/ trheMseason  ^-)  and  "BlherW'  Puccm.  » 


"Madama  Butterfly.”  Donizetti's  "Linda 

. ..  verdl's  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  and  Er 
m°Un  'gU  of  !wch  fell  by  the  hoard.  - 
can  scarcely  n„,,priiv"  and 


nanl'scarcelyl  h"ave  feU  the  'deprivation  to  have  been 
a serious  one.  ' Manon, 


Madama  Butterfly 

"Falstaff”  were  in  the  Ust  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  "Otello”  outweighed  in  impor- 
tance all  the  others  a dozen  times  over. 

Presently  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  things  which,  it  Is  fair  to  sup- 
-were  responsible  for  the  complexion  of  the 
season’s  repertory,  and  which  have  pointed  the  way 
to  the  radical  change  of  policy  and  purpose  indi- 
cated by  the  announcements  which  Mr.  Hammer- 
eteln  ha!  made  touching  his  fourth  season.  Before 
men  however,  let  some  of  the  Incidents  of  the  sea- 
rwhich  have  furnished  much  food  for  the  careless 
gossips  (but  more  to  the  serious  thinkers)  bo  passed 
n re-  lew  On  his  opening  night,  in  the  opera 
"Tosca."  Mr.  Hammersteln  Introduced  a new  singer 
to  the  New  York  public  In  the  person  of  Miss  Labia 
Italian  of  predominantly  German  experience, 
stablished  herself  in  an  attitude  tow- 
the  art,  the  manager  and  the  public  which  13 
ays  beneficial.  With  her  there  reappeared  two 
,Bts  w-he  had  established  themselves  in  the  ad- 
ation  of  the  public  before  and  who  bid  fair  to 
rj  their  places  so  long  a.  Mr.  Hammersteln  s 
n*  call  for  their  employment — Signor  Zenatello 
x>nd  night  was  devoted  to 


—an 
vho  at  one 


revival  of 
ho  had  made 


d M.  Renaud  HI* 

'That*/’  with  the  people  In  the  cast 
j{  Massenet’*  opera  one  of  the  sue- 
the  second  «eaeon— Miss  Garden,  fated  to 
mtrolling  spirit  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
way  to  Its  finest  financial  suc- 
leadlng  Its  manager,  with  a compelling 
“Ending  of  which  he 


doubtless  has  already  Tqreseen,  mougn  ne  must, 
willy-nilly,  follow  It  for  another  year  to  come.  On 
the  third  night  there  came  the  first  promised  novelty  1 
—"Samson  et  Dalila"— which  was  not  at  all  new  so 
far  as  its  one  vital  eh*fnent,  music,  was  concerned, 
Inasmuch  as  it  had  often  been  performed  in  New 
York  in  concert  (orni,  and  which  had  had  an  Inglori-  | 
ous  career  of  one  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  , 

Opera  House  many  years  before.  If  it  failed  with  j 
Signor  Tamagno  as  its  hero  In  1894-'95,  it  was  not  | 
likely  to  succeed,  with  M.  Dalmoris,  in  190S-'09.  | 

Lot  this  be  said  with  all  proper  respect  to  Mr.  Dal-  j 
morfs,  who  did  all  he  could  to  vitalize  a work  whose  j 
paucity  of  dramatic  action  unfits  it  for  the  stage. 

Nothing  has  beer,  more  remarkable  during  the  j 
season  than  Mr.  Hammersteln 's  campaign  of  pub-  i 
licity.  After  one  week  In  New  York  he  opened  his  i 
new  opera  house  in  Philadelphia.  Then  came  the 
news  that  he  had  secured  the  right  of  performance 
in  America  of  Strauss's  "Elektra.”  Scarcely  had 
Philadelphia  got  acquainted  with  its  new  toy  be-  ! 

fore  he  threatened  to  take  It  away  unless  the  city 
provided  him  with  the  means,  not  to  pay  for  the 
building,  but  to  carry  on  his  artistic  enterprises 
there  and  in  New  York.  The  new  year  opened  with 
a loan  of  $-400,000  In  prospect,  and  In  a fortnight  the 
vast  sum  was  in  his  hands,  provided,  it  was  said, 
by  E.  T.  Stotesbury  out  of  his  own  pocket.  A 
rumor  went  forth  that  the  managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  were  after  Signor  Zenatello, 
and  this  was  quieted  by  a statement  on  January  11 
that  he  had  signed  a contract  for  three  years  with 
Mr.  Hammersteln.  On  January  17  the  indefatigable 
manager  announced  that  he  would  begin  a season 
of  operas  at  popular  prices  on  August  16.  Hardly 
had  he  opened  his  opera  house  in  Philadelphia  be- 
fore there  came  a protest  from  the  clergymen  of 
the  city  against  the  threatened  production  of 
"Salome”;  then  an  appeal  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
who  refused  to  forbid  the  performance.  Two  rep- 
resentations of  the  pestilential  product  of  the  pru- 
rient minds  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Richard  Strauss, 
however,  served  to  point  out  the  course  of  wise 
discretion  to  the  impresario,  and  after  one  more  per- 
formance outside  of  the  subscription  he  withdrew 
the  work,  which  was  his  greatest  stroke  in  New 
York.  Ten  days  before  the  date  for  which  the  first 
production  of  "Salome”  had  been  set  down  Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln announced  that  he  had  engaged  Lina  Cav- 
alien  to  relieve  Miss  Garden  of  the  opera  of  "Thais" 
so  that  she  would  have  more  time  for  "Louise  and 
‘Salome.”  But  Miss  Garden  did  not  want  to  be 
relieved  of  an  opera  which  is  so  ingeniously 
fitted  to  her  charms  as  Thais.  She  rebelled.  Being 
a woman  of  Scotch  birth  and  American  bringing 
up,  she  felt  herself  better  fitted  to  sing  In  French 
than  the  Italian  woman,  whose  entire  education 
along  the  artistic  lines  chiefly  exemplified  in 
"Thais”  had  been  gained  In  Paris.  It  was  a pretty 
quarrel,  which  was  diplomatically  ended  by  Miss 
Cavalier!  writing  a letter,  in  which  she  yielded  the 
opera  "Thais”  to  Miss  Garden  (receiving  her  re- 
ward in  an  unusual  popular  demonstration  when 
she  effected  her  first  appearance  in  ''Tosca”),  and  | 
Miss  Garden  renewed  her  contract  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  for  another  year,  with  a condition  added 
that  no  singer  other  than  she  should  appear  in  a 
> role  which  she  had  created  or  should  create  in 
America.  Mr.  Hammersteln  accepted  the  condition 
a\d  then  informed  the  public  that  Miss  Garden 
woVild  create  no  new  roles  In  America  (after  Sa- 
lome)," of  course).  "Monna  Vanna,”  an  opera  based 
on  ?/Iaeterlinck's  drama,  with  music  by  Fevrier, 
^rrad  its  first  performance  in  Paris  at  this  Juncture, 
and  Mr.  Hammerstein  announced  that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  American  performing  rights.  It  is.an 
opera  along  the  lines  or  "’Thai's''  and  "Salome’’  in 
the  matter  of  disrobing— as  much  further  along  as 
the  performer  is  willing  to  go  and  remain  within 
her  cuticle.  The  delectable  prospect  of  seeing  Miss 
Cavalier!  in  the  opera  is  held  out  for  next  season. 

Mr.  Hammersteln' s grandest  stroke,  the  produc- 
tion of  "Salome,"  followed  on  January  28.  It  was 
the  manager’s  trump  card.  He  gave  it  first  on  an 
extra  night  at  double  the  usual  cost  of  admission, 
but  shrewdly  Incorporated  It  at  once  into  his  regu- 
lar repertory,  and  at  the  last  made  a Saturday 
opera  of  It.  Thus  he  managed  to  fill  his  house  ten 
times  with  It.  The  significance  of  the  fact  will  bet- 
ter  be  understood  In  connection  -with  the  observe 
tions  to  be  made  presently  on  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  Mr.  Hammersteln’s  enterprise. 

The  production  of  such  novelties  as  "Le  Jong- 
leur de  Notre  Dame”  and  "Prlncesse  d’Auberge” 
and  the  series  of  performances  headed  by  Mme. 
Melba,  who  opened  the  sixth  week  of  the  season 
on  December  14  with  "La  Boh6me”  and  en- 
riched the  repertory  on  Christmas  night  with 
"Otello,”  are  too  dignified  to  be  treated 
as  things  making  chiefly  for  publicity;  nor 
can  the  announcement  of  the  prospective  departure 
of  Signor  Cleofonte  Campanlni  be  thought  of  In 
that  light.  Some  time  before  the  word  had  gone 
forth  "that  Signor  Campanlni  had  been  re-engaged 
as  musical  director  for  next  season;  but  on  March 
8 Signor  Campanlni  sent  word  to  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Mr.  Hammersteln,  and  that  his  engagement  at 
the  Manhattan  would  terminate  with  the  season 
which  ended  yesterday.  It  Is  due  to  both  gentlemen 
to  say  that  the  rupture  of  relationship  was  due 
wholly  to  a prospective  change  in  policy,  which  will 
come  In  for  comment  presently.  Mr.  Campanlni  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  ho  ise  since  Its  opening. 
His  zeal,  devotion,  energy  and  endurance  have  been 
amazing,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  did  not  say  one 
word  too  much  when  on  Friday  night,  before  his 
audience,  lie  confessed  his  belief  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Signor  Campanlni  the  standing  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  would  not  be  what  It  is. 
However,  Mr.  Hammersteln.  as  has  been  intimated, 
mU3t  look  for  Ills  future  along  new  lines,  whlou  | 
cannot  carry  him  Into  Italian  fields,  either  new  or  j 
I old,  and  for  his  purposes  he  must  have  somebody  i 
j in  more  complete  sympathy  with,  his  almsand  j 


methods  than  any'  conductor  is  likely  to  be  who 
thinks  It  necessary  to  spend  a month  or 
getting  a new  opera  really  for  performance 
A few  more  words  of  records.  Mme.  Melba,  who 


bega^n  "her  ^engagement  on 

Bohfcme,"  ended  it  on  January  U with  Rigoletto.  ] 


Her  performances  were  confined  to  these  two  op- 
eras and  "Otello.”  Seflor  Constantino,  a tenor  who 
had  not  sung  in  New  York  before,  though  knewn 
throughout  the  country,  e fleet ed_  his  entry  on^Mr. 


Hammersteln' s stage  on  December  admlra. 

letto,”  and  established  his  right  to_ high  ^mira-  | 


ion  and  respect.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
ond  week  of  the  season  Mr.  Hammersteln  . artists 
have  also  given  four  performances  a week  at  the 


new  opera  house  in  Philadelphia  and  four _ extra. 


re^esentations,  at  which  ail  the  opera,  represent- 
ed in  New  York  have  been  given,  besides  Faust 

3 Mis'wve^'who1  bette^^themselves  able  to  read 
the  lessons  of  the  day  In  the  records  of  tte  past 


mav  find  the  following  table  of  performances  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  suggestive.  )f  not  illu- 


minative: 


190fl-'07.  1007-  08.  1908-' 09. 


Operas.  2 

I Furitani  n 5 

Rigoletto  7 4 

Faust  4 3 

Don  Giovanni  ...  ^ 

Carmen  12  9 

Alda  •••••,;'" 6 8 

Lucia  di  g 

II  Trovatore  3 5 

La  Travlata  - 3 0 

L'Elisir  d'Amore  6 0 

Gli  Ugonotti  2 ' 0 

II  Barbiere  di  Sivlglia  ^ 3 

La  Sonnambula  9 

Pagllaccl  •••••••"• 8 4 

Oavallerla  rustlcana  a q 

Kllgnon  1 1 

Dinorah  2 4 

Un  Ballo  In  Maschera  4 q 

I La  Boh*me  4 0 

Fra  Dtavolo  ^ 0 

Marta  2 5 

I 1 ,3.  Navarraise  q 4 

I La  Gioconda  q 3 

La  Damnation  de  Faust q 11 

fets  Contes  d'Hoffmann  « 7 

Thais  0 } 

Brnani  '. 0 11 

Louise  0 , 

ISieas  et  Mf-Hsande  - • • • « 3 

Criepino  e la  Comare  0 

Andrea  Chenier  ’ * o 0 

Tosca  0 

Samson  et  ■;  ' * 'name 0 S 

Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  0 0 

Otello  0 J 

Prlncesse" 'd' AuWrge  ’ 0 ° 

The  most  obvious  lesson  of' o{  Mr. 
found  In  its  illustrat  on  o &t  the  record 

Hammerstein's  opera  which  have  been  stand- 

made  by  some  of  t -Rigoletto,”  which 

ardS  f?r.d!“lerfnrma"nces  in  the  first  season  has 


is  to  be 


bad  eleven  ^^"C^notwithitanaing  that  both 
only  five  in  the  thi  , "Faust”— the  most 

Tetrazzini  and  Melba  s and  Italian  reper 

noDUlar  of  operas  in  innfi_'07  but  n( 


popular  ot  operas  ‘ nces  in  1906-’07,  but  no 

torles — has  seven  p _ ft0  -carmen.”  which 


rones — — — — - -i  qo8-'09.  "Carmen, 
performance  at  all  nnpra  t0  ^ Mr.  Ham- 


drops  to  eleven 


pitiable  two  In  the  tnuu. 


has 


and  to  a pma.L,‘^.  ;"”in‘‘‘the  flrst  season  and  two 
twelve  representation  , ana  one  l 

in  the  third;  ;'I1  Trovatore,^^  ^ fiye  ,n 

in  the  third,  Pas'  ’ g of  the  second  season  | 
the  third.  Nor  do  th  - record  -Les  Contes 
present  a more  the  honors  o£  last 


d'Hoffmann  and  _ ' ch . this  year  the 

year  with  eleven  per  on  ■ „Thats,.  holds 


I <°«ner  h«  * of  the  table 
its  WnC£L “ MSlfsande,"  though, given  four 

S.  (M  ...  ».«  ■»  ”",y  1°. 

the  few  performers 


Last  year  it  was  one  of 
pay  tne  re™  The  Trlbune  said  the 




pi' 


onfirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the 


The  Judgment  was  _c-- - ^ of  the  third  season 


r,‘  srsr 

rnf-«:,omee’  The  earlier  repertory  is_  falling 


“Salome. 

away.  Mr.  Hammer 


rstein  must  look  to  sensations. 

' . , . - r which  «eems  to  be  already  dead  In 

1 L -Monna  Vanna”  (which  has  not  yet 


Germany)  and  "Mo"nFare'n^naperetta  for  the  future. 


begun 


to  live)  and  to 


H.  E.  K. 


*"u 


all 


ti  Dor  in  {a  the  , stage 
of  a Boston  girl  whose  name 
hs  Augnsta  K Ions.  In  the  early 
finotios  a tall,  slim,  black-eyed  noti«.e- 
bk'  girl,  living  in  the  South  end.  had 
. iv  ambition — to  be  an  opera  singer. 
.She  had  taken  a few  lessons;  siie  had 
ti  ed  wiili  little  success  to  gain  a 
choir  position.  Her  voice  was  then  a 
deep  contralto  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  but  the  singer  was 
nervous  before  an  audience  and  she 
was  a poor  reader  at  sight.  The  splen- 
dor of  he i voice,  however,  brought  her 
-one  engagements.  She  sang  in 
*'l?i  diet-  Pro  'rein."  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum in  October.  189".  She  went  to 
Seri  in  and  studied  there  with  Julius 
H*  ' Returning  to  Boston  in  1 89-1, . 
jho  gave  on  Dec.  11  of  that  year  a con- 
cert in  ('bickering  Hal!.  The  critics) 
admired  >:<*r  voice  and  passionate  in-  I 
Mypreta turns  and  urged  her  to -study! 

for  opera.  It  was  necessary  for  her 
gain  money,  so  she  joined  .the 
hvans  and  1-Ioey  company  and  sang 
E°r  n season  In  "The  Parlor  Match." 
In  the  fall  of  1895  she  went,  to  Flor- 
ence to  study  with  Vannucclni;  but 
j she  met  with  obstacles  and  her  health  , 
was  poor.  Visiting  Loudon,  she  sang! 
•in  parlors  ami  made  friends  among! 
musician sa  and  "those  that  go  down  to 
the  west  in  broughams.’*  Finally  she 
turned  up  in  Paris,  where  she  studied 
i under  Bax.  and  when  he  died  under 
\ erg  net.  the  famous  tenor.  At  last 
she  had  her  opportunity.  She  made 
hvr  operatic  debut  at  Monte  Carlo, 
t ‘ViV  ,\$99.  as  Emilia  in  Verdi's 

^ Othello."  Her  associates  were  Ilose 
Tamagne;  Bouvet.  The  criti- 
were  most  favorable,  and  the 
«s  of  Monaco  was  kindly  dis- 
toward  her.  It  was  at.  Monte 
that  Miss  Klous  assumed  the 
Doris.  She  went  to  Paris  for 
study  and  became  a pupil  of 


vis  ms 
iSjPrlnc 
posed 
.Carlo 
name 
;;!>  tfurthei 


;Mme.  Marches i.  Carre  engaged  Mme. 
,‘pona  for  the  Opera  Cornlqu'e  in  Paris, 
but  site  never  sang  there:  she  joined 
t no  Monnale  company  at  Brussels  and 
nrst  appeared  there  Xov.  20.  1900  as 
Krangracne  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
m 1902  she  was  a member  of  the 
bo uen  Opera  Company  and  on  Jan.  17 
she  created  a part  in  the  first  perform- 
|*ni‘e  Godard’s  posthumous  opera, 
rDes  Guelfes."  j believe  she  also  sang 
■ or  a season  at  Antwerp.  A few  years 
ago  she  married  a Belgian.  This  sea- 
iSon  she  joined  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  ( ompany  and  made  her  first: 
[appearance  in  apart  d opera  in  this 
-O untry  at  PhilacTelphia,  Xov.  2S,  190n 
is  Delilah  in.Saint-Saens*  opera.  1 l>i 
uccess  was  instantaneous  and  indis- 
utable.  Her  voice,  vocal  skill,  beau- 
and  histrionic  ability  were  at  once 
•ecognlzcd  and  warmly  praised.  On 
•ec.  19  she  impersonated  Azucena  with 
•:qual  success  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
irst  appearance  in 'opera  in  New  York 
yas  on  Dec.  16.  I 90S.  as  Xicklausse  in 
I t ?s.  Gontes  d’ I loffma  nn."  Since  tlien 
she  has  lak.en  the  part  of  Emilia  in 
!the  revival  of /"Othello  ’ with  Mme. 
(Melba,  Zenatello  and  Sammarco. 

j Mine.  Bernice  di  Pasquali.  who  made 
(her  first  appearance  au  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  Jap.  2.  1909,  as  Vio- 
Ktta  H)  ' I - Traviata,”  according  to 
her  own  story  was  born  in  Dorchester,  i 
although  statements  have  been  made 
that  She  was  born  at  Hull.  Her  name 
was  Bernice  James,  and  sue  was  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  James.  She  studied 
in  Xew  York  and  has  sung  for  several 
years  in  cities  of  Italy  and  France.  She 
has  also  sung  at  Mexico  and  Havana. 

Miss  Ivirmes  was  born  and  reared 
in  Melrose.  She  studied  singing,  first 
in  Boston,  then  at  Naples,  and  siie  lias 
sung  with  considerable  success  in  cities 
of  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
oi-  five  years.  The  announcement  was 
made  some  time  ago  that  she  and  her 
friend  < and  colleague,  Miss  Leveroni, 
have  been  engaged  for  the  Boston 
Opera  Company.  Miss  Kirmes  when 
las-c  heard  from  was.  living  at  Milan. 


SCNtl.VY vi oflcktrlnji  Hull.  3:30  I*,  u.  pjrst 
Smiilny  clirtinlM-r  concert  uuiFr  the  iltivc! Ion 
•»f  11.  i.l.  TucUci  i fourth  sci. sou).  Ann -hi 
DoliuctscU,  )uirj>sirl»»nl.  chtilclumi  anil  viola 
d'amorc ; .Mrs.  Arnold  Pulimdsell.  \ la  (|:l 
pntihu:  Ur*»,  MulliIMp  Tlio(n*tm  Ward,  s,». 

j>ra»io;  C.  \\*.  Adams,  harpsichord : W.  Lawcs. 
suite  for  two  v Mm  ami  harpsichord;  Dtujttlu. 
“I.c  I "UyOli  llttluvin,  "Lc  Uii|i|m‘1  dcs 
i M sea  ms.  " tHiHlmuhi : Alai  a Is,  prelude  and 
I arahmulc  for  vlalu  da  gambit : soiik.  "Yo 
pm-  fioju  jUmlid’*  "KlmiUlo” ; 

I’.ach.  p tv  hide  and  Fujfltt  No.  l,  c m,ij,.i . 
■». clinic  No,  XU..  F minor,  prelude  ,\  <.  XXI.. 

* * it. ‘t  major!  A Host  I.  Mount  a for  viola 
il*  amort*;  Handel.  Pas.sacuHir;  Scarlatti, 
souata.  D major;  Much,  Toccata.  G major; 
mop;.  "Mein  Gluuobltfes  Her/."  by  Uudi ; 
Humean,  third  concerto  for  harpsichord, 
viola  d’amovc  and  viola  da  gamhu. 

MONDAY  I Intel  Souierscl.  1 1 ; 1 N I*,'  M.  Third 
»>J  Mrs.  Mall  McAllister’s  niUsi'-al  ijmrnin^s. 
•Miss  (Jcrtuatlie  Schnitzel-.  pianist,  will  pfu.v 
Sain  i -Sadis*  Allegro  Appusshuiatn.  I. tick’s 
Yalse  Aerieiine.  Mozart's  pastorale  varlee. 
I'hopin’s  elude  op.  JO.  No  1i>,  ami  vu!--- 
«*P.  04.  No.  2;  Aloszkow  ski’s  TaramHie’ 

DehnSsy  s Arabesijne  ami  l.iszi’s  ••Ornge.” 
Kin  IMP  de  Gorztt  will  slug  Dubois*  •‘Par  lr 
St-micr."  Franck’s  "Marinin*  dcs  Hoses  •• 
I‘a  ladhilo's  ’'Suzanne."  RfeitYer’s 
Mul.’*  an  air  from  Massenet's 
Lahore"  and  Alvarez’s  * • iCn  Calcsa.’ 
del  l'rcsjdJario"  and  "El  Cclosn.” 

Tl’KSDAY  Jordan  Hull,  p.  M. 

recital  by  Mi.scha  Elman.  assisted  i>\ 
Wuklemar  Liu  c-how  sky.  pianist.  Lain. 
Symphonic  Espagnolc;  Bach,  A it  dan  lc 
ami  Allegro  from  the  third  sonata;  Han-, 
ib-l,  Mtiuun.  B major;  Beethoven.  Men-1 
uni  ; Dlitersdorf.  Dcutscher  Tusj;  Gossco  j 
Gavotte;  Schubert  Wilhelm  j; 
l*aj;ttninl-Anci,,  Etude  Cunriee 
WEDNESDAY  Poiter  Hal!, 
recital  by  Miss  Anita  Davi> 

Alt's.  Dorjd  h;  Me  Taggart 
, i ralio.  _ Lulo.  "1/ Ksclave" ; Sinding. 
"Giaube”;  Hamb-i.  “Arise  Saturnia”  (Alts! 
Miller);  Wolf  "Verborgenhei  t ” ; Purcell. 
"Nxinphs  and  ■Shepherds”;  Vidal,  Artel te 
(Miss  Davis);  Schubert.  “I  ’ngeduld" ; 
Seechi,  ”Los'«*  Me  or  Not”;  Puget.  "Chan- 
.son  de  Route"  (Mrs.  Aliller);  Beach.  “My 
star’:  Bern  berg'.  "Pis  Snowing’’;  Schu- 

mann. "Wid lining"  ; Reger.  "In  the  Oulei 
Woods"  (Miss  Davis);  Coleridge -Ta vlor. 
"Blood  Red  King" ; Holmes,  "L’ Appel  In 
Prlnlemps” , Gluck,  "(’he  Faro  'Senza, 
l-.’urydice’’  (Airs.  Miller);  G Fame. 
"A pres  mi  Reve”:  Young.  "Phyllis  Has 
Such  Charming  Graces”;  Ronald.  “Rosev 
Morn"  (Miss  Davis). 

Chapman  school.  East  Boston.  $ P.  M. 
Concert  by  the  music  department  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  William  F.  Dodge  will 
lead  t he  oi*(  hestra.  Weber,  overture  to 
"Qberou”:  VVagner.  "Album  Leaf”:  Gou- 
, JU'd.  selection  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet’; 
Goldmark.  "Bridal  S'ong’’  ami  "Serenade” 
front  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony;  Dvo- 
rak. Slavonic  Dance.  No.  S’.  Willard 
Film.  bass,  will  sing  "The  Lord  Work'd  h 
Wonders.”  from  liandel's  “Judas  Maeca. 
baeus."  and  Tschalko wslcy’s  "Serenade  of 
Don  .Juan.”  Roland  Huxley,  vlolinis;. 
will  play  wienla w. ski's  second  Polonaise. 
J.ouis  c.  El  son  will  lecture. 

'illCKSDAY  - Jordan  Hall.  8:13  P.  M.  Con- 
vert by  Stephen  Townsend  baritone,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  piuuis;. 
and  an  orchestra  of  45  players  from  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by'  Gus- 
tav Strubp.  Chadwick  ballade.  "Lorh- 
irivar";  Converse,  ballade.  "La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merei”;  Perilliou.  fantasia 
- for  piano  and  orchestra;  Foote.  "Persian 
vSoug.”  from  the  IUtbuiyal:  of  Omar 

Khayyam;  Hill.  "Song-  and  Music"; 
J.concavallo.  prologue  from  "Pagiiacci." 
FRIDAY  — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  At 
Twelfth  public  rehearsal 
Symplionv  orchestra 
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Personal. 

The  l.eiulville  (Col.)  Herald  Democrat 
published  ail  editorial  article  on  the 
deulh  of  Judge  William  H.  Nash  In 
hlcli  it  spoke  of  his  honorable  and  su<- 
cessfu i career  there  as  a citizen  and 
lawyer.  It  also  spoke  of  a side  of  his 
character  that  was  well  known  and  ap- 
P ^ by  h!*  many  friends  in  Ming- 
ham,  W cyfDOuth  and  this  city  "There 

aoter°Uvit<‘SVi,ire  °f  J,"d8R  Na'sil's  ohai- 
i ’’  we  think,  appeal  to  all 

l 'ne("’  h‘m.  He  was  a devoted  lover 

ufi  ,UV.  fl'eel-v  an<1  without  stint 

to ’ti  e Sve  his  services  and  his  talents 
to  the  community.  He  believed  In  mu- 
^-m'o Uf  poyel'  a'1ui  inspiration,  and  Lead- 
wile  iccelved  the  benefit.  He  built  im 
the  choirs  of  (lie  churches;  he  arranged 

llments  rw‘lthULthe  mu?icaI  ^ntertalti- 
ments  With  iare  good  taste  he  ar 

1 dl'n5edfthe  mllsie  for  f,meral  or  for  wed- 
, ling,  for  scenes  of  gaiety  or  sorrow 
It  was  a work  of  love  and  devotion  and 

•lim  ,ooi'V°rk  Vat  lhe  P^P'6  of  Lead- 

\iJlc  loolv  back  to  with  feelings  nf 
sratnude  and  tenderness."  Furthermore 

lldge  Ivliisu  was  a svmn,  t l, .-..-i  j ' 


,Jd  hy  the 
hem.— The 


huffy  tifl 
sulfi  age 


n <:  major  and  pieces  10  create  a permanent  si 

There  will  te  no  solo-  , iP  0 v ;LC  Vil need  piano  playing 
known  as  the  R^eT-mc...  : . ■■ 


Elgar’s  new  symphony  has  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  and  some  of  the 
critics  argue  because  it  is  eminently 
serious  it  must  therefore  be  great.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  in  Lon- 
don this  symphony  excited  admiration 
and  there  was  not  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  not 
true.  The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette heard  the  symphony  a second  time 
and  he  wrote  (Dec.  21):  "it  still  seems 
lacking  in  the  finer  dualities  of  sym- 
phonic writing,  interesting  development 
of  theme,  and  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  form.  But  there  is  another  reason, 
which  increased  familiarity  has  brought 
to  ligiit.  why  much  of  the  music  hangs 
fire  and  gives  the  feeling  of  being  over- 
lengthy,  and  that  is  the  unvital  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  themes  employed. 

The  composer  lias,  we  think,  expended 
a vast  amount  of  masterly  ingenuity 
over  material  which,  at  bottom,  is  real- 
ly rather  thin  and  approaching  the 
c0fnmohplace.  With  the  exception' of  the 
'Nobilmente'  theme,  lhe  general  char- 
acter of  both  )irst  and  last  movements 
seems  labored  in  expression  and  unin- 
spired- While  wishing  tor  a little  com- 
pression, we,  however,  readily  acknowl- 
edge the  beauty  of  the  slow  movement, 
especially  the  closing  .section,  which 
must  undoubtedly  rank  high  as  a piece 
of  very  genuine  poetic  writing." 

And  the  London. correspondent  of  tire 
Glasgow  Herald  wrote:  "It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  symphony  proves  more 
interesting  after  several  hearings  The 
work  is  too  long  and  spun  out  and  the 
treatment  of  themes.  if  ingenious 
enough,  is  scrappy.  Each  movement 
gives  one  the  impression  of  suspended 
inspiration.  It  is  unite  possible  that 
Mr.  Wood  and  .the  composer,  who  con- 
duct the  next  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  London,  will  give  a different!  , - , 

complexion  to  much  of  the  music.!  as  ""  Postponed  nil  March. 

There  certainly  should  be  more  eino-  I Miss  Farrar's  Concert. 

!l,>n|lori‘-'neS"  'han  ':U'hU‘‘'  , ead8  1,1,0  j Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  will  give  , 

....  _ I concert  in  Symphony  Hull  Saturday  a f 

: " 'OQQi  1 .«■  ■ I.  ' 0 o'clock,  '-"m 

,nio. 


due: or.  The  program  will  include  Schii 
berl's  symphony 
to  be  announced, 
ist. 

| SATl'UDAT — Jordan  Hall.  J I”.  M.  Recital  hr 
Emilio  de  Gogorssa  for  lhe  benefit  of  the  Tail 
Beta  Retfl  scholarship  fund 

Symphony  Hall.  S P.  .M.  Twelfth  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Program 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Coming  Concerts. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Lekeu  Club 
wili  take  place  in  Potter  Hall  Sun- 
day afternoon,  the  3 7th. 

The  Sunday  Chamber  concert  in 
Chickering  Hail,  the  afternoon  of  the 
( 7 tlx,  will  be  given  by  lhe  Adamowski 
Trio. 

The  People's  Choral  Union  will  give 
its  first  concert  of  the  season  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Sunday  evening,  the  17th 

Heinrich  Gebhard  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steincrt  Hall  Monday  af- 
ternoon. the  18th.  when  lie  will  plav 
Beethoven's  "Waldstein"  sonata  and 
.pieces  by  Brahms.  Franck.  Faure 
Debussy,  Chopin,  Hopekirk,  Farweil’ 
Johns  and  Liszt.  Mr.  Gebhard  has! 
not  given  a recital  in  Boston  for  two 
years. 

The  first  , of  Miss  Terry's  concerts) 

in  Fenway  Court  will  take  place  Mon- 
da)  afternoon,  the  18th.  Miss  Susan 
Metcalfe  will  sing  and  George  Proc- 
tor will  play  piano  pieces. 

Mme.  Edith  P.owena  Noyes  will  give 
a concert  of  her  own  compositions  in 
Steincrt  Hall  Monday  evening',  the 

The  Hess-Sciiroeder  quartet  will  give 
its  third  concert  in  Chickering  Hall 
Tuesday  evening,  the  19th.  The  program 
will  include  Beethoven's  quartet  E flat 
major,  op.  7t:  Sinigaglia's  Serenade,  op. 

?'*  (first  time)  and  Mendelssohn's  octet, 
op.  Jl).  The  Hoffmann  quartet  will  assist. 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzel-  will  give  a, 
piano  recital  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  3)th.  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Ernst  Perabo,  pianist,  assisted  by  Miss' 
Virginia  List  uianu,  soprano,  and  Alwyn 
Scliroeder.  'c-clllst.  will  give  his  second 
concert  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th,  in 
Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Perabo  will  play 
Poethoven's  variations,  op.  34,  and 
three  contra  dances  arranged  by  Isador 
Sriss  for  two  hands.  He  and  Mr. 
Scliroeder  will  play  Boellmann's  sym- 
phonic variations  and  Rubinstein's 
sonata,  D major.  Miss  Listemaun  will 
sing  songs  by  Rohm,  Gernslieirri,  Wolf, 
Bizet,  Lehmann.  Salter  and  Hollmanri. 

Mischa  Elman  will  give  a concert  in 
Symphony  Hall  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  1. 

Richard  Caerwonky  wilt  give  a violin 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday 
evening,  the  27th.  when  he  will  play 
Pieces  by  Bach.  Joachim.  R.  Strauss- 
Czervvonky,  d'Ambroslo  and  Saint-Saens- 
Ysaye. 

Miss  ('liases  piano  redial  announced 
for  tomorrow  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall 


dlcftu  N“Si‘  ""  a s.vm Pa 1 1 i e tic  and  °1u 
Iiclou..  adviser  to  young  musicians 
whom  he  uelped  in  many  wavs  in  i™ 
he  organized  the  Apollo  Club  in  Lea|- 
ville,  ttnd  was  its  director  until  it  ceased 
to  meet  several  years  ago.  He  had  been 
the  organist  of  St.  George's  Kpiscopa 
Chine  l.  He  learned  to  piay'the  6r»an 
when  he  was  a boy,  and  for  some  years 
was  organist  of  the  Old  Church  at  Hina 
ham.  also  of  the  Unitarian  Church  ft 
Concord.  Mr.  John  J.  Loud  of  We?- 
mouth  paid  him  an  affectionate  tribute  ' 
in  a letter  to  the  Herald  Democrat  re  I 
membering-  Judge  Nash's  interest  in  7 

«eyVLUy0°.Unded  111  VVeyinout^aL'U' 

tiimils^andRi^ds'oVcaV,  SaevZnn  olC 
n1Sbimyre,h.a,fibeetn  ?rsanized  to  fio  honor 
-a!  of  t lie  Buster  ' , e hai  gh'e.j  ^^fS1^h.n(Ce  and  Pleasure 
Mr.  Fiedler  con-  |hfs  servfeec  L,  and.  ln  recognition  of 
will  include  Schu-  .?s  la'  musiP  in  general.  Thev 


in  general.  They 
permanent  seholur- 

'n^wii'l  hS  the  %®rmani>  ^schMarship6 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr  Baer^ 
mann  left  the  Royal  Music  School  M 
hivn“v17iWh?re  was  an  honored  mem- 
bei  of  the  faculty,  to  visit  America  for 
rest  and  recreation.  His  position  wfs 
kept  open  for  him.  but  li«  prefetferl  to 
make  Boston  his  home.  To  further  the 
purposes  of  lhe  organization  meetings 
wdi  be  help  m Uie  course  of'  the  vetu 
"''J'  tak«  Place  Wednesday 
1,1  7,  *>  Ptls  Place,  when  a con- 

ceit will  he  given.  The  program  will 
consist  of  compositions  by  Heinrich  Jo- 
seph Rnermann,  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 


Baermann;  of  Carl  Baermann.  the 
father,  both  distinguished  clarinetists  in 
their  day,  and  by  Mr.  Baermann  An- 
other purpose  of  this  society  is  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Baermann  to  publish'- his  com- 
positions. 

Rosa  Suclier.  the  famous  Wagnerian 
singer  the  first  to  impersonate  Isolde  in 
Boston,  has  undergo  le  successfully  a 
serious  surgical  operation  In  Vienna. 
She  was  born  in  181:7. 

Engelbert  Hinuperdinck  has  refused 
to  go  to  the  Vienna  Conservalory  as 

teacher  of  composition. 

Gemma  Bellineioni.  the  distinguished 
dramatic  soprano,  lias  announced  her 
intention  of  abandoning-  the  opera 
house  for  t lie  theatre.  Her  voice  lost 
i,  quality  some  years  ago.  and  site  has 
' shone  chiefly  by  her  dramatic  force. 
A few  years  ago  she  appeared  in  the 
theatre  for  a charitable  purpose  as 
Camille  an  criticism  on  her  perform- 
ance was  not  wholly  favorable. 

A commemorative  tablet  has  been  put 
ou  the  house  In  the  Montmartre  district 
of  Paris  (22  rue  du  Mont  Cenis)  where 
lie  composed  "Beatrix  et  Benedict"  and 
"Harold  in  Italy.” 

Lingo  Jjederer.  the  sculptor  of  tiie  Bis- 
marck monument  at  Hamburg',  is  at 
work  on  a bust  of  Richard  St--au.es. 

There  are  429  piano  factories  in  Ger- 
many. 

Alexander  Sebald  has  played  at 
Prague.  Vienna  and  Budapest  In  one 
concert  Paganini’s  24  caprices  for  violin 
alone,  and  he  purposes  to  perform  the 
feat  at  Milan.  Bologna,  Brussels  and 
other  cities.  He  evidently  has  no  sense 
of  humor. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  ask.-:  "Who 
and  what  is  Brahms?"  This  i - better 
(han  tiie  question  propounded  by  tiie 
Oxford  student:  "What  arc  Keats?" 

Tiie  Chicago  Tribune  lias  awarded  a 
prize  of  $100  for  "the  best  suffrage 
hymn"  to  tiie  author  of  t\  battle  cry 
to  tiie  tune  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  One  stanza  ought  to  hold  you: 
It's  true  that  we  are  women,  but  we  know  a 
thing  or  two; 

If  it  wasn’t  for  us.  candidly,  pray  tell  what 
you'd  do  v 

We  do  the  hardest  (hing-  ell  ,-atth—  that  is. 
we  manage  you! 

And  voting  right  is  simple  next  to  Hint,  airs! 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  context 
whether  the  author  Is  a. man  or  a wom- 
an. but  1 will  bet  a cookie  (that  ii<-  en- 
sile is  an  enemy  of  the  sayrnd  < nose..  . 


■n-.u>  spoiling  toe  Egyptian*  a 
same  stroke  having  fun  with  t 
Morning  Telegraph  New  Vorl 

They  are  talking  In  DHL, 
ganlzlng  a symphony  nrejio* 

Miss  Mary  Garden  Is  tot 
present  to  help  the  -.votnot/ 
movement.  She  n.ld,  how 
have  noi  read  a deeply  ns  I migl 
tiie  subject,  nor  do  I 1 relieve  In 
principles  of  equal  mi  if  rage  be: 

I think  li  will  elevate  the  ballot, 
fact.  1 a in  not  in  nl!  - urc  Ihul  wlo-p 
the  lia.nd  that  rocks  CJle  cradle  rules 
a precinct  Die  country  will  l.e  .my 
better  or  the  standards  <inv  higher- 
bul  I think  the  best  i-tmson  I can  give 
offhand  for  believing  in  suffrage  for 
women  is  that  there  should  he  no  sox 
distinctions  made  whore  tiie  laws  of 
a land  an*  concerned." 

Eric  de  Lamnrator  of  tiie  Chit  ago 
Record-Herald  does  no:  like  the  music 
that  lie  hears  In  church.  "Ask  a mu- 
sician why  he  never  goHn  to  church,  and 
Id  to  1 his  only  answer  will  be  a grin,  lie 
doesn't  care  particularly  for  jumping- 
jack  hymns,  nor  for  cheap  anthems  of 
flabby  inspiration,  nor  can  his  weil- 
i rained  cars  endure  the  hurdy-gurdy  in- 
terpretations of  a badly  balanced 
chorus.  The  solo  quartet,  to  Ills  mind, 
belongs  in  file  chamber  concert  not  In 
the  huge  auditorium.  Organ  arrango- 
inents  of  orchestral  numbers  played  by 
an  unsure  novice  on  an  organ  out  of 
tune  and  of  no  particular  tone-ensemble 
attract  him  not  all.  So  he  stays 

home  with  a good  cigar,  or  foregathers 
with  others  of  his  persuasion." 

At  the  second  annua)  eonvontioii  of  tiie 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  at 
Ann  Arbor  plans  for  the  publication  of 
the  national  songs  of  all  nations,  with 
. words,  translations  and  music  were 
, adopted. 

j Mine.  Melba  will  lake  leave  of  Airleri- 
[ca  tomorrow  night  by  singing  in  "Rigo- 
jiecto."  with  Constantino  and  Renaud.  at 
tiie  Manhattan  Opora  House. 

/a-^\  //  / f o <7 

ANCIENT ' MUSIC  HEARD. 

Dolmetsch  Concert  with  Clavichord, 
Harpsichord  anc7  Viola  da  Gamba. 

At  Chickering  Hail  yesterday  after- 
noon there  took  place  the  llrst  of  this 
[ season's  chamber  concerts  under  the  di- 
rection of  H.  G.  Tucker.  This  is  the 
(fourth  season  of  these  attractive  musi- 
cal afternoons,  and  yesterday's  was  the 
47th  concert.  The  artists  were  Arnold 
Dolmetsch,  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  and  C.  W : 
Adams,  who  played  music  of  the  lfitb’l 
17th  and  18th  centuries  on  the  fine  o d 
instruments  oi  those  ancient  days  and M 
they  were  assisted  by  Mrs  MathUde 1 

indeed1:  ' soprano'  The  Program  \ 

Suite,  for  two  viols  and  the  harnsl,.ho.a 
William  Loves,  r.  1H40:  harnsiehord  o!te^  bv 
I reach  coin, losers.  Claude  Daqutn,  J7-r,  f'  P 
Rameau,  1721;  prelude  and  saiabande.  for  the 
V inla  da  (iainha,  Mann  Marais,  1686-  <L,m. 
from  "Rlnaido.”  with  the  liarnsiehord  niee.'- 
>?'  rformcl  by.  Mr.  Handel,  tl.e 
for  two  violins  and  Viola  da  (Jamba  <■  v 
Handel;  pieces  for  the  clavichord,  .1  s : 

sonata,  for  the  Viola  d'Amore,  Attil’io  ArlosJi 

harpsiehord  pieces,  by  Gorman  and  I ta' 
Rail  composers:  song.  “Mein  Glaubljres  iiei-re  •• 

J.  S-  15a tii.  with  Viola  da  Gamba  obligato  and  ! 
liai  nsi6hoi'd  accompnnnnPiit. 

Though  the  hall  is  too  large  for  com  ! 
plete  appreciation  of  the  quaint  beauties  ■ 
of  the  old  music-  sounded  hv  the  instn, 
mem--  for  which  it  was  written  the : 
program  was  interesting  Ihrou-’hnnt 
and  tiie  educational  value  of  sucf  con’ 
certs,  given  by  masters  of  the  aneief,.' 
art  like  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  his  ait-o 
dates,  was  fully  illustrated.  l„  no  other 
way  can  one  get  a clear  understand  mi 
of  the  beginnings  from  which  modern 
music  has  developed,  or  know  thi 
graceful  dignity,  piquant  sweetness  p ,d 
utrdci lying  strength  of  lhe  old  melodies' 
The  audience  was  in  close  sympatbv 
with  the  artists,  and  was  commeVidab  ' 
still  curing  all  the  selections.  It  h /d  to 
be  so  to  catch  t he  finer  shadings  „(  ii  „ 
tinkling  harpsichord  ami  the  soft-ton! d 
viola  da  gamba.  Before  plavin-  tb,. 
Bach  pipoes  on  the  clavichord  Mr  i mi 
metsch  asked  his  hearers  to  be  "as  still 
as  death"  if  they  wanted  to  hear  (Via 
music,  and  they  were.  But  the  beauties 
of  tiie  instrument  could  scarcely  be 
caught  at  all,  owing  to  tiie  size  of  the  - 
auditorium,  and  its  sounds  seemed  more 
JSJ-e  echoes  of  an  ancient  dream  than 
re  u -yarmonies.  * / 
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MUJESIIC  THEATRE,' 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  em,.-ar- 
ence  in  Boston  of  Mlml  Augugila  and 
the  Sicilian  players.  "Malia,”  a Slcdlan 
drama  in  three  acts,  by  Luigi  Canuana, 
performed  for  the  first  time  ln  Boston. 
Production  by  Vincenzo  Ferrau. 

Jana  Mlmi' .Vguglla - 

NVuiIh  Teresa  A*u*Ila7] 

Gna  f-tia Marianna  Catal 

Camara  Sasa  Alt 

7'  . Comare Francesca  Ql_t. : 

Rtoiria  Kilypi^na- • • ■ 

Nino  . 


..... .Dellzia  Pezx. nza J 

Toto  Maj-ranaj 

. . : Salvatore  ta  'Lured 
Francesco  r.-ppelU 
. .Alespapdro  Ansolrtf 

l.io-.ui  AfiUglJ 

xnteni.-  PrzzlnjT 


Cola  

Atassarp  I'aoia .... 

Don  Saverio  Teri... 

AT  astro  Taddarlta.  , 

JIastro  Munzlo . . . ■■■■ 

I understand  only  a half-dozen  wr 
of  Italian,  even  when  an  Italian  rp ' 
idowly  and  with  courteous  conslde 
'or  a foroigner.  Sicilian  dialect. 
Sanscrit  to  mo.  It  Is  therefore  im; 
ole  for  nie  to  do  Justice  to  the  rei 
|oble  performance  of  Mme  Agugli ' 

J or  company.  Th,er-»  jn-  vim 


kt 


irdt 


all  that  Is  S' 
about  Mine. 


of  French:  "You 
)\v  French  when 
for  her  action  is 
you  can  understand 
h r'  on  " Some  say  the  same 
Duse.  This  Is  nonsenses 
not  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
bv  an  audience  when  the 
ok'en  on  the  stage  is  foreign 
-vo  No  pantoin.tne  is  so 
lie  spoken  word.  New  Eng- 
lot  i pantomimic  folk,  rm  j 
ton  trained  to  abstain  from 
if  emotion,  vestures  that 
•niftcunt  to  an  Italian  are  of 
n-  to  us.  There  are  a few 


i postures  -with  an 

but  file  more  emotional  races 
i etail  lr.  gesture  that  say  9 
,tr  to  tiie  formal  man  of  yes 
••  Fvcn  the  gestures  in  Italian 
no  may  not  he  always  clear  to 

- idlers  of  the  art.  

.-  V'ay  “Malla"  (“Sorcery"  or 
■ift"i  a«  performed  by  this 
'must  make  a profound  impres- 
a IV  F.nglish  speaking  audience, 
nrc'ssion  would  be  made  by  the 
me  drama,  by  the  force  of  the  ■ 
•is  revealed  bv  the  long  analysis / 
-h  and  by  the  effect  on  fhe  men 
on  the  stage,  and  by  the 
of  the. 


realism  or  her  hysteria  dt  epileptic 

fit  can  best  be  judged  bji  physicians. 
\o  doubt  a patient  thus  suffering  would 
bv  less  effective  on  the  stage,  for  there 
can  be  no  true  dramatic  realism  with- 
out the  finest  art.  Mine.  Aguglia  will 
be  seen  here  in  other  play's,  and  there 
will  be  further  opportunity  to  judge  her 
histrionic  skill  and  versatility. 

Siie  was  admirably  supported  by  all 
the  members  of  her  company.  Mr. 
Wajirano  Is  an  excellent  actor.  A 
sev't  re  cold  handicapped  him  in  a 
n..  ire  but  he  showed  Intelligence, 
a keep  insight  Into  character,  a spon- 
taneity  and  a reserve  that  place  him 
jn  a high  rank.  How  well  he  lis- 
tened! How  naturally  he  entered 
Into  the  dialogue,  and  how  pertinent- 
ly! Furthermore,  there  was  a long 
crescendo  of  dramatic  interest  in  his 
performance  until  the  fearful  climax, 
when  lie  saw  things  red.  Much  might 
he  said  In  praise  of  Mr.  Cappelli  as 
the  father,  of  Mr.  la  Turco  as  Cola, 
ni  jr/Sna  Aguglia  as  the  shallow. 


• • dial  :,l  BiiS.rn. 
t week  Miss  Ger- 
yonng  French 
pianist.  The  or- 
;o  on  its  western 


formative  w 
At  the  concerts  n< 
maine  Arnaud, 
woman,  will  be  tl 
chestra  will  then 
trip. 

M ss  Anita  Davis,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  I 
Du  ithy  McTagg.iYL  Miller,  contralto,.) 
will  give  a song  recital  in  Potter  Hall 
ton  oitow  afternoon. 

Stephen  Townsend,  s isted  by  players 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,! 
led  by  Gustav  Strube,  will  sing  bal-1 
lads  bv  Chadwick.  Converse,  Hill  and  : 
the  prologue  to  “Pagliacci”  on  Thurs- 
day i!  -lit  in  Jordan  Hall.  Miss  Laura  1 
Hawkins,  pianist,  will  then  play  Peril- 
hou’s  fantasia. 


si< 


pe 


•ility  and 

■f'byH.nYgl  Capuana.  a poet 
,.,ve  i«t  of  distinction,  a profes- 
l is  said  at  the  Roman  Univer- 
if  Catania.  This  drama  Is  sim- 
u*  .Iramatically  interesting,  ell- 
ins'  in  its  tragic  force.  Jana, 

‘ . ;.,0  is  in  love  with  her  sis- 
brldegroom.  He  is  ignorant  of 
;,bsicn.  She  struggles  against  it 
'•  . the  Virgin,  but  she  is  sick  or 
mentally  and  physically  love 
Aft-r  ‘her  sister  is  married 
is  "hi  oken-hearted,  yet  raging, 
he-  parents  believe  her  to  bH 
1 o\  the  evil  one.  Her  lover 
" an  honest  fellow,  cannot  un- 
and  her.  One  day  the  brother- 
v c i a complains  about  his  wife 
na  He  savs  in  jest  he  should 
married  her.  Suddenly_he  dis- 


jealous  sister.  The  ensemble  was  a 
revelation  to  many.  1*  or  here  were, 
scenes  from  life,  not  simulated,  but 
enacted.  Scenes  from  Sicilian  life, 
you  may  say;  but  they  were  not  there 
fore  the  less  human,  the  less  absorb 

A small  audience  yesterday  aftei- 
noon  was  most  enthusiastic. 

"Malla”  will  be  performed  this  af- 
ternoon. On  Thursday  afternoon  the 
drama  will  be  V.  Guinerals  La  Pec- 
catrice,”  and  on  Friday  a^t.e,rif°^h 
“Cavallerla  Rustlcana”  and  Alfredo 
Oriani’s  "I  Carbunara.” 


The  Sicilians  on  Thursday  afternoon 
will  play  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  V. 
Guincra’s  “La  Peceatrice.”  The  story 
of  this  tragedy  is  as  follows:  Nela  runs 
away  from  home  when  she  is  13  years 
old.  and  returns  after  an  absence  of  13 
years  to  the  home  of  Raimondo,  who' 
bad  taken  her  to  his  house  when  she 
was  an  orphan.  Raimondo  does  no" 
now  wish  her  to  dwell  with  him  and  his 
wife  for  she  has  led  a free  life.  She  is 
ready  to  go,  hut  the  state  of  her  health 
prevents  her.  Raimondo’s  wife  and 
daughter  beg  her  to  stay  and  they  pre- 
vail. Raimondo  had  loved  Nela,  who, 
did  not  know  it,  and  he  loves  her  now.] 
Nela  wishes  to  go  in  order  to  spare  Ins  j 
family.  The  wife  discovers  her  hus- 
band's passion  and  abuses  Nela.  but, 

...  it  tc-  'C* • • i tYimifln  who  mslSiS  t Hat 


M’ALLISTER  CONCERT. 


Third  and  Last  of  Musical  Mornings 
at  Hotel  Somerset. 


covers  her  love  for  him.  Then  he 
p^woos  her  hotly.  She  struggles, aha,me- 


The  third  and  last  of  Mrs.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister's Musical  Mornings  took  place 
yesterday,  and  there  was  a brilliant 
audience.  Miss  Germaine  Schritzer. 
pianist.  played  Mozart’s  Pastorale 
Varies  Chopm's  Etude,  op.  10  No.  1., 
nnd  Valse  op.  64,  No.  3;  pieces  by  feaint- 
'finofc  Moszkowski;  Debussy  s 


ie».  P 


iist. 


iaceu,  against  her  passion,  for  she 
Srould  fain  he  true  to  her  sister.  But 
she  has  long  been  a prey  to  hysteria, 
atm  her  love,  which  she  cannot  ex- 
jj’-Hn  and  against  which  .she  fights, 
}.  hysterical. 

• T . fit  comes  upon  her.  Of  what  avail 
wi'  prayers  to  the  Virgin?  They  have 
her  no  more  than  the  charms  of 
vnrlo  Tori,  the  professional  exor- 
tom  the  window  she  rails  bitterly 
Madonna  and  falls  in  an  epileptic 
e learn  in  the  third  act  that  Cola 
duced  her.  Nino  again  begs  her 
vy  him.  She  cannot;  she  is  un- 
of  him.  Ha  suspects  the  truth,  i 
' ist  knows  it,  but  not  the  name 
trayer.  The  exorcist,  when  the 
is  put  to  him,  prudently  an- 
it  a woman  under  the  influence 
nic  spell  Is  not  responsible  for 
r-t  Nino,  rejoicing,  bids  her  be 
beer-  he  will  be  her  husband. 
,ce  e -oist  Cola  forbids  her  to  think 
j Irar'ate:  -You  are  mine.’'  His  wife 

iti-n-isfri  them  and  taunts  Jana  before 
h!  crowd.  Nino  and  Cola  fight,  and 
"ola’s  Hiro.at  is  cut.  Nino  rushes  out 
iclalmi.g  “Now  the  evil  spell  s 
— ...  j"ana>.  is  in  hysteric  convul 


Saens  Lack,  Moszkowski;  Debussy, 
"trabesque”  and  Liszt’s  “Orage?  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  sang  familiar  songs  by  Du- 
bois Franck.  plladhile. . Pfeiffer,  an  air 
from  Massenet’s  “Le  Roide  Lahore  and 

technic  was  well 
displayed  Her  pletes  called  for  brill- 
iance father  than  emotion,  and  she 
■nlaved  them  with  the  bravura  that  is 
peculiar  to  her  and  sets  her  apart  from 
other  young  pianists  of  ner  sex.  Mi. 
Gogorza  is  always  a welcome  visitor  and 
heKand  Miss  Schnitzer  were  heartily  en- 
joyed and  warmly  applauded.^ 


J7C 


at 


good. 


now  it  is  Raimondo  who  insists  that 
Nela  shall  not  go.  Nela  had  been  a* 
stage  dancer,  and  friends  come  to  her 
and  beg  her  to  return  to  the  theatre. 
F.aimondo  will  not  allow  it.  He  tells 
Nela  of  his  love,  but  she  urges  him  to 
be  true  to  his  wife.  He  is  about  to  kill 
himself,  and  is  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  where  he  had  bored  a hole  tnat 
he  may  look  at  Nela  just  before  he 
dies,  hut  hearing  his  daughter  call  to 
him  he  comes  down.  Nela.  sick  unto 
death,  confesses  she_  loves  him  and  is 
ready  to  go  with  him.  A friend  sur- 
prises  them  embracing  and  calls  the 
wife.  Nela,  heartbroken  and  ashamed, 
dies.  Raimondo  quits  his  home  forever, 
taking  with  him  his  daughter. 


Drama  and  IVlusic 


cai 


aasv  to-  say  that  the  chief  cliarac- 
e animnla;  that  they  have  no  self- 
i.  that  their  passions  are  bestial. 
ea=v  to  say  this  and  to  ask  for  an 
r e -ivet.  Bu  t the  drama  is  not  to 
v mi-  -"d  so  carelessly.  It  is  a firmly 
the  action  is  continuous,  logi- 
v,’t-bl»  From  the  moment  the 
»rd  , alien  face  of  Jana  is  seen  at 
wedding  festivities,  there  is  bode- 
nt  the  presentiment  of  the  tragic 
’Ti  e chief  characters  are  not  nat- 
ilv  depraved.  Jana  fights  heroically 
iinst  her  passion,  and  mark  you,  she 
,vl  Cola  before  tits  marriage  to  her 
ter  Cola  Is  not  a bad  fellow.  If  his 
"e  had  behaved  herself,  he  would 
„ i-ave  thought  amorously  of  ms 
•r-in-law.  Nor  did  he  dream  of  woo- 
hpr  until  her  hysteria  acquainted 
“ ,th  i1Pr  eecret.  Nino  is  eminently 
’ no  1 n etic  His  treatment  of  Jana  is 
ivilrir  to  the  end.  No  Sicilian  could 
‘j.  Pctencd  calmlj'  to  the  taunts  of 

0 ,-V-iver  and  of  the  vixenish  sister. 

’ :n  Vhe  United  States  there  is  shoot- 
, ."  , _ less  provocation,  and  the 

b i Dleads  iri-anltv.  Nino  would 

cn light  aid  from  hired  alienists, 
rte"  "ma  is  not  a ‘‘pleasant’’  one, 

1 , ...  :, yedies  are  pleasant,  and  the 

‘ ■ V-i- v whether  they  occur  In  court 
njui  .i.  , Blcilian  village,  recall  the 

life  of  man. 


Penelope,"  the  new  comedy  by  TV.  S. 
Maugham,  whose  “Jack  Straw  is  e 
lighting  many  at  the  Hollis  Street  The 
atre  was  produced  last  Saturday  nq 5 i 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre.  Lopdon  w h 
great  success.  The  correspondent  ot  the 
New  York  Times  describes  the  comedy 
“as  light  as  gossamer  and  garbling 
champagne;  yet  there  is  just  a touch 
seriousness  about  it  which  ra  se  i 
above  the  level  of  the  merely  amusine. 

fT-i  • f ttIv^sps  who,  according  ‘O 

The  wife  ot  • aDe  slander 

the  scholiasts,  did  not 

during^  her  husband  & b r o£  pan  , 
i^%Wor^ir  been  the  herome  of 
many  dramas,  operas  and  cantatas,  du  & 

yo-f  Ppb^cian.  She  loves 


Sm^‘dearly“that  beds  surfeited  and,is| 


mm  tu  Ferguson,  the 

ta^PofCaPnavalbofftcer  who  is  far  away 

■ PerfcUipe  Sethis  out  and^hem^omi 

. to  be  untI?1?^*alatis0%'a  student  of  human 
! & her:  ^ou’w  -ieen  giv; 

into  her  husband  s arn^.  nJot  the 

SOO,oiTfapenekWe1n  the  essential  quail 
equal  of  I l pnisri-ams  quoted  _ l 


& wmm  sas-« 


. m 


ty.’’  The  question 
it  put  on  tlio  stage 
tlcally?  .Some  an- 1 
“There  are  surgl- ! 
o absolutely  neces- 
sometimeB  artistic, 
e o’"  these  operations 
stage?”  The  answer 
he  passion  love  has 
,»  Anv  one  of  these 
'nterest  to  men  and 
.sslon  was  love,  not 
re.  To  speak  of  any 
he  drajria  v.  ould  be 
t pc -e  woman.  The 
ralitiea  should  be  «at- 
> that  the  offender  is 
d avenger  of  the 


"“Onlv  saints  in  heaven 
the  third  act  ^ y „ Mr  Maugham 

Mr.  Savage,  who  Is  arranging  in 
London  a production  of  “The  Ik'  • • 
looks  forward  “with  the  ut™°'t 
fidence”  to  next  fall  as  a per  od  of  ex 
ceptional  prosperity  in  the  thea 
The  New  York  critics 


Jlrae.  Melba  is  sure  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  will  not  close  his  Philadelphia 
opera  house.  “I  for  one  won’t  let  him.”  | 
She  sails  tomorrow  for  Europe,  but  says 
she  will  be  back  at  the  end  of  two 
years  “Then  I’m  coming  hack  to  stay.” 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  Of  the 
operatic  troubles  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Hammersteln  will  not  entertain  any 
plan  in  w hich  a board  of  directors  will 
figure  “The  only  board  of  directors  I 
want  I carry  under  my  hat.”  , 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole  defends  the  c.ass 
of  plays  she  has  produced  as  a the- 
atrical'manager.  “My  answer  has  been 
and  is  that  I have  produced  acknowl- 
edged masterpieces  of  the  drama  ot  the 
world  and  should  not  be  condemned  tor 
that  Secondly,  that  art,  being  without 
an  ego,  has  no  morals.  And  thirdly,  as 
J see  it.  the  true  and  absolute  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘art’  is  ‘holding  the  mirror 
up  to  nature.’  And  fourthly.  In 
produced  these  plays  and  portrayed  the 
leading  characters  in  them  I have  found, 
mysell’  in  good  company.”  , 

William  Faversham  will  bring  out  his 
; new  plav,  “The  Barber  of  New  Or- 
leans,’’ by  E.  C.  Carpenter,,  at  Dalys 
Theatre  New  York,  next  Friday  night. 
The  chief  character  is  a barber  who  is 
also  a poet  and  a fencing  and  dancing 
master.  There  is  a plot  to  overthrow 
the  American  government  which  in- 
volves the  safety  of  the  woman  he  loves 
Miss  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache  ot  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  is  m u high 
state  of  indignation  because  some  one 
said  in  a.  Philadelphia  journal  that  Mr. 
Hammersteln  engaged  her  because  he 
heard  her  singing  m a cafe.  Meestcr 
Hammersteln  knows  that  I never  t=an=. 
In  a cafe  ill  Paris.  He  knows  me.  ml 
family ; my  father  was  governor  ot 
French  colonies,  my  uncle  a senator. 
What  if  she  had  sung  in  a cafe.  There 
was  no  disgrace  in  that  provided  she 
sang  well.  The  great  Banti  started  by 
being  a street  singer.  As  a matter  of 
f M-s  Gerville-Reache  did  not  sia^ 
in  a cafe  Mr  Hammersteln  first  heard 
her  at  a charity  concert. 

The  Herald  some  months  ao0  de- 
scribed Miss  Odette  Valery  s graphic 
dance  in  London,  “The  Death  of  Cleo- 
patra.” in  Which  Miss  Valery  was  as- 
s isted  by  a live  snake.  This  dance 
described  by  the  Sun  as  a "chaste  and 
instructive  entertainment,”  was  per- 
formed bv  Miss  Valery  and  the  live 
snake  at  'the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
last  Saturday  l-igllt.  "It  is  a 'ej.> 
sad  story,  but  the  music  is  piettj, 
said  the  Sun.  .. 

l it  true  as  some  allege,  that  the 
New  York  public  has  tired  of  hearing 
Caruso  in  “Traviata”  and  “Luc.a.^ 


By  PHILIP 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist, 
first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
dan  Hall  Mr.  Waldemar  Llacho 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program 

as  follows : 

Lalo,  Symphonie  Espagnole-  (All 
Andante,  Rondo)  ; Bach,  Andante 
Allegro  frem  the  tfaird  sonata; 

Sonata,  E major;  Beethoven,  Minuet 
Dlttersdorf,  "Deutscher  Tag";  Gosses 
Gavotte;  Schubert- Wllhelmj,  Ave  Maria; 
Etude  Caprice,  Paganini-Auer. 

A modern  violin  concerto  performed 
with  a piano  instead  of  an  orchestral' 
accompaniment  is  not  unlike  cold  veaL 
Lalo’s  Symphonie  Espagnole  suffers  es- 
pecially when  It  is  played  In  a recital, 
for  the  ccRor,  the  piquancy,  the  brilliance 
of  the  Instrumentation  are  sadly  missed. 
Mr.  Liactiowsky  accompanied  with  dis- 
cretion and  taste,  but  the  composition 
was  necessarily  shorn  of  much  of  its 
glory.  Yet  Mr.  Elman,  the  marvellous 
youth,  played  as  though  the  orchestra 
w'ere  behind  him.  No  doubt  he  heard  It. 
His  full,  rich,  sensuous  tone,  his  sus- 
tained and  compelling  song,  his  decisive,] 
yet  elastic,  rhythm,  his  sure  and  grace- 
ful flights  of  bravura — all  tnese  were 
displayed  in  the  enchanting  movements 
of  Lalo’s  Symphonie.  .Ji 

By  his  performance  of  TschaikowsKy  81 
concerto  at  a recent  Symphony  concert' 
Mr.  Elman  showed  that  he  is  a master 
in  music  of  the  wildly  romantic  school. 
Yesterday  he  played  music  by  Bach  and 
Handel,  both  romanticists,  it  is  true, 
but  romanticists  who  were  bound  by 
formulas.  The  former  thought,  lived  in. 
counterpoint.  The  latter  always  remem-l 
bered  the  structure  and  the  melodic  con- 
tour of  Italian  airs.  The  two  demand 
players  of  the  grand  style,  and  there] 
was  natural  curiosity  to  learn  how  Mr. 
Elman  would  acquit  himself.  There  warn 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  give  pleas- 
ure, or  astonish,  by  his  performance  of 
the  smaller  pieces  in  the  p"Oups  -hat 
formed  the  second  part  of  the  program.' 
The  question  was : “Is  to  his  other  rare 

gifts  and  acquirements  the  quality  of 
nobility  to  be  added?’’  For  Handel,  one 
of  the  few  great  natural  melodists,  was 
noble  in  serene  or  tender  airs  as  in  his 
massive  and  stupendous  choruses.  There 
Is  also  a certain  nobility  in  his  gaietj. 
And  the  music  of  Bacji  calls  for  quali- 
ties in  the  performance  that  are  les 
easily  defined.  , „ , 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Elman.; 
proved  himself  an  admirable  interpreter 
'of  the  old  school  that  is  ever  fresh i and 
young.  He  saw  in  Bach  someth!  ig 
more  than-  the  prolific  formalist,  and  :ie 
found  In  his  Andante  a beauty  that  is 
impressionistic  in  its  suggestion,  beauty 
that  is  subtle  and  disturbing,  not  merely 
pattern  work,  not  merely  an  expression 
-of  smug  content  with  the  world  and  sell, 
i The  Andante  ap  thus  played  was  neither 
classic  in  the  narrow  and  forbidding 
sense  of  the  word,  nor  was  it  ultra- 
modern ; it  was  music  for  all  time,  for 
every  century  that  can  recognize  beauty. 

\nd  in  like  manner  in  the  interpreta-, 
tlon  of  Handel’s  slow  movements  there 
was  no  insistence  on  the  fact  that  they, 
belonged  chronologically  to  the  period  of 
powdered  wigs  and  clouded  canes.  Tnere 
was  ineffable  tenderness;  there  was  also 
the  serenity  of  a song  heard  above  the 
earth  ; there  was  no  thought  either  of 
cool  and  cramping  formulas  or  of  fever- 
ish emotion.  ,,  ... 

It  has  been  said  w other  towns  that 
Mr.  Elman  will  play  music  of  this  char- 
acter better  when  he  Is  older,  when  he 
has  reached  the  maturity  of  manhood. 
Statements  of  this  nature  are  conserva- 
tive according  to  approved  tradition. 
They  are  also  rashly  prophetic.  Perhaps 
Mr  Elman  will  play  this  music  better. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  play  it  so  well. 
There  may  not  be  the  same  gusto,  there 
may  not  be  the  charm  connected  in- 
separably  with  master  pertormances  of 
those  rejoicing  in  their  youth.  Mischa 
Elman  is  guilty  of  tlle  atrocious  crime 
of  being  a voung  man.  His  only  defence 
is  that  he  is  a genius,  and  genius  is  not 
a privilege  of  a fixed  and  determined 

' e \ " deeply  interested  and  enthusiasUc 
audience  filled  the  hall  and  crowded  the 
platform.  Mr.  Elman  will  give  a second 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Mondaj  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  1. 
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MISS  DAVIS  SINGS 

WELL  AT  RECITAL 


L Caruso  in  navnuo-  _ r . 

«■*  wjJvsn  Jw-a  tewt 

! phony  orchestra1  . “nf  oDinion]  n^r’s  music  dramas.  Mi.  _ bt.  John- 


! Mrs.  Dorothy  McT.  Miller,  Contralto, 
j Mrs.  Louise  W.  Forrest,  Accompanist. 


phony  orchestral',  tnaL'.1  ,j.  ini  ,)nt  ”“‘"s  music  dramas.  Mr.  t?t. 

There  was  merlt  of  Mr|  grenon  says  that  lie  may  sing  one  of 

I however,  concernlntj  violin  con-S  the  Wagnerian  parts  In  German  or 

I certos  by  IBeethove^_and*BiAhms.  The!  |,^e  rnaj?  sing  it  in  Italian.  “But 


will  return  to  Boston  on|  whatever  he  does  It  will  be  better 


concet!  HI1.6.*.?'!.  „ Debus: 


Cb0cHS  symphony 
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D^cn^n  December  11.06,  and  Be, 

sT'filngCope'a  has  a sombre,  subjec 
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go|Toh^#»«»  tmlcof  into: 

■ ft;  rYen  ‘living1  in  a°ca°ve  faithful  to' 
his  old  rellKioii,  convea  ^de,  Thule  j 
•harmed  by  tin.  P b hjm  an,i 

\U  .smue^f^uoyei: 1 “The  Harvest 
1'iYuval”  :.-  one.  of  the  few  bright  epi  1 
:•, .lies  in  a gloomv  tragedy-  - 


ram  of  the}, hear  him  sing  a Lohengrin  or  a ^ H- 
hu-1  t;10r  von  Stolezing  even  in  Arabic  than 
to  hear  that  sort  of  German  tenor  to 
which  we  have  been  treated  of  late 
yearn  murder  it  in  liis  vernacuiur. 

' Meanwhile,  let  us  rejoice  k-ewst  a 
..  19-year-old  daughter  ot  G.  H.  MeDer- 
Carnival,  niott,  who  oun&  JO  years  ugo  at  tony 

Pastor’s,  is  now 

)r,  a pantomime.  .Je  Irish 

witching.  She  ot  c'oai  black, 

her*  eye^of  ^ “bangeable  grayish 

blue,  and  her  comi  " 

0 <*, 


Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Anita  Davis,  soprano,  with 
Mrs.  Dorothy  McTaggert  M.lier j.  cgJ 
\ ralto,  and  Mrs.  Louise  F®r*C  . 

accompanist,  gave  a,  ooncmt  . • T)i;i 

dav  afternoon  in  Pottei  nun. 
program  was  as  follows.  _ 

Wolf,  “Verborgenheit  . l l'i‘ 
“Nymphs  and  shepherds  , 

“ \riette”;  Mrs.  Beach.  M>  c\h  n' 


ELMAN  RECITAL 

WELL  RECEIVED 

Violinist  Has  interested  and  Enthu- 

dv.  t klou 


KurFdlcV"  (Mrs!  Miller).  . 

The  hall  was  w h ? ' m v ? 'i ti d i one e° "m ’■  ' 
tevpsted  and  appreciate  e auoienoe. 

fee-  2! 

with  .womanhood.  It  ’adM  ... 

lyrica'i.  Dramatic  effects  ue 


mi 


"iilttlj 
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Is  piett 
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1 '<"1 " naiSrcinWST^avte  Tag®  m.lie 

hor^MrtV13*  rr"Kr<“53  in  the  course 
, i\,3tudj  and  hor  vocaI  emission  Is 
Vll/dlffi;  ^er  enunciation  is  gen- 

u'r.if’tSi  esp?r» a,llv  Pleasing  yesterdax' 
'Volf  s beautiful  song.  which  she  sans 
th  much  feelitiK.  aiuf  in  the  songs  bv 
acicf®  M^er&  'teger  and  Faure.  Mrs 
uhs  My  Star’  is  better  suited  to  a 
i,  T.^e.,  opening  measures  of 

" imann  s \i  Idmuns''  should  have 
> sung  with  more  abandon,  with  a 
/'  continuous  expression  of  passion- 
I devotion.  There  were  times  when  .v 
,?ot  gracefully  ended  ami 
n the  diction  might  have  been  criti- 
•1  adversely,  as  in  "My  Star  " al- 

"ev  Jn  ‘l11®  son*  Mis®  Davis  showed 
exceiient  control  of  breath.  Miss 
accomPjish  much.  She  lias 
unusually  sympathetic  voice,  an  emo- 
vil  nature  which  is  controlled  i>v 
u'  and  artistic  sense  and  it  is  1 
isure  to  see  iter  as  well  as  to  hear 

' u„1.yier  has  sunF  hete  at  Handel 
Hajdn  concerts.  Her  voice  is  of 
omewhat  sombre  cliaracter  but  it  Is 
Sd,?£aranKe  aad  il  is  "’ell  controlled 
needs  now  to  study  diligently  the 
of  interpretation.  There  is  more  in 

0 h.  Jf  Esclave"  than  she  found  in 
and  Coleridge- Taylor’s  "Blood  Red 

r;  mo';°  dramatic  than  It  sounded 
1 erda j . Handel  s air  demands  a con- 
st" who  *s  mistress  of  the  grand  style 
r know  of  no  singer  in  this  city  who 

1 do  justice  to  it.  Mrs.  Miller  sang 

best  effect  and  with  the  most  ap- 

firolmes  Ct  °n  ’e  SOn8S  by  sindinS 


tiPfCCfflCf” 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — First  per- 
irir.ance  in  Boston  of  "La  Feccuti  ice," 
: nuns  in  three  acts  by  A.  Ouimera. 
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Mimi  Aguglia 

nt«>n]a Marianna  Ontallsuno 

,e»a«£ , Margherlta  Anselml 

: nna. .......  Desdemona  Balestriori 

:.i  usu... Hoslna  Anselml 

1 ina.., Cleelna  QujntavjUle 

artnen Virginia  Balestrteri 

mu., Delizia  Bezzinga 

alnionrto Toto  Majoraua 

•r.  Gioacchino Allessandro  Anselm i 

^ lbeilo Salvatore  Pezzinga 

/ Ircardo. .« Attillo  Ra  pi  sard  l 

< ; larcE GJgl  Aguglia 

•!??«  0(!r« .Umberto  Anselml 

ulcdo \ Nina  Balqstrieii 

lei  belotto..  Amedeo  Anselml 

This  drama,  simple,  human,  engross- 
. ;|hg,  served  to  display  the  fascinating 
; ersonality  and  admirably  rounded  art 
it  Mme.  Aguglia,  the  flaming  intensity 
; _d  the  eloquent  repose  of  that  excet- 
tractor.  Mr.  Majoraua,  and  an  on- 
c|hie  which,  by  reason  of  the  utter 
, t'lrhDf  self-consolousness  on  the  part 
nSc11  tlie  humblest  member  and  in 
W,quenee  of  the  vivid,  yet  always 
V'ral,  performance  of  each  one  that 
, I®1’,  part,  is  a revelation  not  only  to 
| '^younger  generation  of  playgoers, 
pto  the  older  that  remembers  the 
r h days  of  the  best  stock  companies, 
i al  not  extravagant  to  say  that”  no 
j a lble  of  like  histrionic  -skill  has 
i ofieen  here.  An  “all  round”  star  cast 
- Slnot  necessarily  provide  a perfect 
ai.ble  in  either  drama  or  opera. 

! < Ii  liave  been  singularly  poor  per- 
r«t  i lnces  when  prices  have  been  raised 
I .ecount  of  a.  "stellar  attraction,”  to 
ifuote  a phraso  still  dear  to  press 
ijgents. 

"La  Peccatrice"  needs  no  carefully  I 
; vie  vised  scenery,  no  thoughtfully  pro- I 

(ded  costuming,  no  ingenious  d’evices  ! 
the  stage  carpenter,  no  incidental 
id  emotional  music  for  its  effect. 
«umas  the  Elder  once  said  that  Hugo 
luld  do  nothing  as  a dramatist  with- 
t "tl)e  fripperies  of  drama.”  poi- 
ned  suppers,  coffins,  tortlbs  of 
1 larlemagne,  thunder  and  lightning, 
whereas  ail  Dumas  wanted  was  “four 
trestles.  | four  boards,  two  actors  and 
I passion.”  "La  Peccatrice"  is  a play 
If  ter  the  heart  of  the  man  that 
Irote  "Antony." 

II  he  dancer  Nela,  who  ran  away’  as  a 
■ ild  from  her  guardian,  returns,  deslr- 
s Of  rest,  dangerously  sick  with  a dis- 
co of  the  heart.  Raimondo,  who  cared 
r her  as  a child,  does  not  wish  her  in 
| i houRe.  She  was  ungrateful;  she  has 
I I a gay  life.  He  is  at  last  persuaded, 

) I Nela  looks  forward  to  living  in  her 
, n villa  in  the  little  town.  Ralmondo's 
I re  is  not  at  heart  consenting  to  this 
I rangement.  She  is  jealous  of  her  lit- 
| daughter’s  love  for  Nela;  she  Is 
[ ilous  of  Nela.  Kaimondo  at  last  re- 
als his  love,  but  Nela,  although  she 
,-cretly  loves  him,  prefers  to  leave  the 
Duse  rather  than  disturb  the  family 
mce.  The  wife  cannot  control  her- 
lf.  She  Insults  Nela  cruelly,  and  when 
eatre  folk  passing  through  the  village 
'g  Nela^to  go  back  to  the  town,  Nela 
ys  she  will  go  with  them.  Raimondo 
ders  them  away.  His  passion  for  Nela 
»w  knows  no  bounds,  but  she  tells  him 
lat  his  place  is  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
ron.  He  is  ready  to  kill  himself.  Neltt, 
nrn  out  by  the  furious  scenes  and  by 
ie  repression  of  her  own  love,  dies,  and 
alpiondo,  like  a madman,  rushes  front 
» home,  bearing  his  daughter  with, 
mm. 

JThis  story  is  told  directly  and 
Ircfbly.  It  is  told  without,  extrava- 
lnce.  There  is  no  encumbering  de- 
ll lugged  in  for  the  sake  of  “char- 
Iter  portraiture.”  There  are  no  hin- 
Iring  sub-plots  and  minor  issues. 
Iiat  Raimomlo's  aversion  should  turn 
love  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
..r  world.  That  the  wife  should  be 
■jalojis,  with  or  without -cause  is  in 

ft  instance  most  natural. No.  ori< 

tuse  could  be  large  enough  for  the 
he  dancer.  That  the  lat- 


r,ess  pitiless,  less  brutal  tnwartf  tKc 
dancer,  had  she  known  the  iivroic,  re- 
slstanoe  of  Nela  to  the  entreaties  of 
Raimondo  and  tlio  promptings  of  her 
own  heart. 

In  "Malia,”  Mme.  Aguglia  is  swept  by 
primitive  passions,  which  she  attrib- 
utes, as  do  her  parents  and  neighbors, 
to  an  evil  spell.  In  "La  Peceatrlco,”  she 
is  not  a superstitious,  hysterical  w-onian 
of  toe  people  crazed  with  passion,  yet 
ashamed  of  it.  Her  Impersonation  in 
"Alalia"  is  one  of  terrific  force.  As  Nela 
shti  portrays  a finer  and  more  complex 
character,  a woman  who,  in  spite  of  her 
free  life,  would  not  for  the  world  grat- 
ify her  longing  for  Raimondo,  until  she 
is  wounded  beyond  endurance  by  the 
taunts  of  the  wife,  and  fears  lost  Ilai- 
mondo  will  kill  himself.  Her  composi- 
tion of  the  part  Is  most  effective  ami 
convincing. 

Her  entrance,  her  meeting  with  Rai- 
mondo, the  pathetic  scene  in  wdycli  she 
is  repulsed  w-hen  she  Would  fain  rock 
t lie  child  in  the  cradle  and  care  for  it. 
her  innocent  yet  sensuously  irresistible 
coquetry  with  Raimotjdo,  her  agony 
when  Death  plays  with  her  heart,  her 
gayety  with  her  old  companions,  her 
turning  at  last  on  the  railing  wife,  the 
pathos  and  the  horror  of  her  death  — 
all  this— and  there  are  other  masterly 
touches — make  a dramatic  picture  that 
years  will  not  effaceifrom  the  mind  of 
him  that  saw  it.  And  how  many  other 
scenes  will  Unger  in  the  memory! 

Pile  gossiping  neighbors,  the  doctor 
and  the  secretary  arguing  witli  stub- 
born Raimondo.  the  daughter  with  her 
sweetness  jt 1 1 d - the  teacher  whose  life 
’had  been  a sacrifice.  The  reckless  thea- 
tre companions'  of  Nela,  they,  too,  will 
not  soon  he  forgotten. 

A small  audience  was  most  enthusias- 
tic. 

The  plays  this  afternoon  will  be 
Verga’s  “Cavailerla  Rusticana”  and 
Oriani's  "I  Carbunara." 

The  engagement  of  Mme.  Aguglia  and 
her  Sicilian  players  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  has  been  extended.  Four  more 
special  matinees  will  be  given,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next 
xveek.  On  Monday  afternoon  “Malia,” 
the  remarkable  picture  of  Sicilian  life 
and  customs,  will  be  performed.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  Mme.  Aguglia  will 
play  for  the  first  time  in  America 
Gabrielle  D'Annunzio's  drama.  “The 
Daughter  of  Jorla."  This  play  created 
a sensation  when  the  Sicilians  played  It; 
in  London.  "The  Daughter  of  Jorla” 
will  also  be-  given  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  afternoons. 


Drama  and  Music 


Apropos  of  the  revival  of  "Peter  Pan” 
• n London,  a contributor  lo  Hie  Referee 
mice  asked  a most,  pertinent  question. 
Inc  wonder  is  that  it  had  not  bc> 
asked  before.  "I  remember  that  tj. 
first  time  I saw  ’Peter  Pan'  I wrote  to 
ask  you  why  on  earth  the  little  children 
who  are  Luight  to  fly  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  are  not  able,  when  they  are 
captured,  to  fix  away  at  once  from  the 
Pirate  ship,  it  was  as  if  they  had  sud- 
df'-y  forgotten  they  could  fly.  Which 
is  absurd,  as  Euclid  so  eloquently  re- 
marks, But  they  have  changed  all  tha* 
jam)  now.  when  the  children  arc  once 
('anf'D ncle  prte  silip'  t4le  ferocious’ 
I|,.!  in  -k  ?alls  out  :,  ’Arc  all  the  ehil- 
Joined  up  so  that  they  can’t  ily 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  will  resume  her 
foimer  position  at  the  head  of  the  "Fin 
Allies  from  Boston”  company. 

Gustav  Kerlcer  has  been  appointed 
composer  to  the  Metropole  Theatre. 
Berlin. 

Robert  Hilliard  will  soon  gu  out  as 
star  in  a new  play. 

Maxine  Elliott’s  theatre  has  boon 
mortgaged,  so  that  it  is  now  fur- 
nished in  every  way. 

The  Mornin 
York  tells 

iStrite  and  a divided  household  sim- 
ply because  the  husband  is  fond  off 
music  and  given  to  improvisations  ; 

He  not  only  wants  to  write  the 
score  but  the  words.  And  it  is  ail 
-oniiets  lo  his  wife’s  eyes,  odes  to  her 
teeth,  lyrics  to  her  hands,  and  such,  l 
et  cetera,  and  a lot  of  things  nobody 
iiut  a song  writer  and  a poet  knows 
anything  about.  To  make  it  all  the 
worse,  she  claims,  the  sonnets,  od.-s, 
liyrics.  etc.,  are  none  of  them  compli- 
, ment.ary.  She  says  he  sits  at  the 
'table  and  drums  with  his  knife  and 
j tork  as  he  sings  in  a loud  voice  about 
her.  The  husband  does  not  appear 
to  be  a restful  person.  "He  calls  her 
opprobrious  names,  sneers  at  her. 
throws  salt  dishes  around  the  table, 
stamps  his  feet,  whistles.  He  laughs 
derisively  at  her  consequent  annoy- 
ance and  unhappiness.” 
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Aliqo  Melba  said  before  she  sailed! 
that  she  is  studying  “Madam  Butter-* 
She  also  intends  to  learn 
and  J’  m-.'crs  “Man on  Le.s- 1 
■Sue  is  charmed  v.ith  the  “at- j 

anisic  of  ins  imftH^o^wm  dhT  ' 
r do  not  bewail  the  coming 

W s,-"o°i  of  , ornposers  ftnd  the^ 
s nave  got  to  progress  and 
>eviod  has  got  to  find  its  own 
as  lonJSI»n’  Resides,  wi.y  Z- 
as;  al  the  good  01,1 
ill-  nR  pe  performed9" 
Mlb:-.  speaks  as  a .sensible1 
nd  musician.  She  will  give  ^ 1 
" Naples  for  ihe  benefit  of 
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MR.  TOWNSEND’S  CONCERT. 

The  Baritone  Sings  with  Full  Orches- 
tra  in  Jordan  Hall. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Stephen  Townsend,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  pianist;  B.  L. 
Whelpley,  organist,  and  an  orchestra 
of  50  players  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Gustav  Strube,  con- 
ductor, and  William  Krafft,  concert 
master,  gave  a concert  last  night  In 
Jordan  Hall.  He  sang  Chadwick's  bal- 
lade. "Loehinvar,”  Converse’s  ballade, 
?eI>e  Dame  sans  Merci,”  Foote’s 
Persian  Song"  from  the  Rubaiyat  of 
(^>nia^Kkayj’ami  Hill’s  romance,  “Song 
fndMusic,"  and  the  prologue  to  "Pag- 

. of  thf./pur  compositions  by  musi- 
CIa!?,s  J3!  Greater  Boston,  the  "Locliin- 
var  by  Air  Chadwick  made  the  deep- 
est  impressiom  The  music  is  spirited, 
with  a few  episodes  of  manly  tender- 
ness; It  is  picturesque;  It  lias  true 
cliaracter,  and  it  is  faithful  to  Scott’s 
verses  without  being  slavishly  literal. 

Mr.  Converse’s  ballade,  which  was 
sting  at  a Symphony  concert  hy  Mr. 
Blspham,  has  a tine  poetic  flavor,  a 
spirit  of  romanticism  but  It  is  not  al- 
ways' firmly  knit,  and  there  are  pas- 
sages,  mere  orchestral  digressions, 
which  lead  the  hearer  to  forget  the 
story  of  "the  knight  at  arms,”  as  it  he 
version  of  the  poem  preferred  by  Mr. 
Converse  has  it.  The  instrumentation 
is  rich,  glowing,  often  beautiful,  almost 
always  interesting,  more  effective,  how- 
ever, in  lyrical  than  in  dramatic  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Foote’s  "Persian  Song”  suffers 
,«2irna<a  ,uck  ,of  continuity,  nor  is  the 
d*c  thought  always  interesting  Mr. 
Hul  .tyas  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
poem  for  elaborate  treatment.  The  deli- 
cate  lines  of  Rossetti  should  be  accom- 
panied on  y by  a lute.  The  melodic 
line  is  neither  bravely  defined  nor  subtly 
charming.  And.  what  is  the  significance 
or  pertinence  ot  the  swollen  and  tem- 
pestuous interlude?  It  seems  most  in- 
congruous. 

Mr.  Tovvnsend  was  fortunate  in  his 
interpretation  of  "Loehinvar,’’  espec- 
ially m the  more  spirited  lines.  His  sen- 
timent has  in  times  past  been  inclined 
toward  sentimentalism,  and  his  ex- 
pression  has  been  cloying.  Last  night 
inis  railing  was  not  so  pronounced.  He 

fiflno*  JiL  „ 4.V. 


j It  seems  to  us  that*Mrs.  Brown  Potter 
| is  n°t  having  fair  play.  Some  of  the 
Now  York  journals,  wishing  to  be  witty 
I or  humorous  at  her  expense,  are  only 
abusive  in  a cheap  and  vulgar  manner. 
Some  of  the  women  reporters  show  no 
mercy.  “The  only  hint  of  passion  dropped 
I in  nty  presence,"  says  one,  "was  a pas- 
sion for  publicity  and  work.”  Yet  tlffe 
reporter  of  the  Globe  was  impressed. 
'Nothing  in  the  world  of  women  could 
be  less  like  the  pink  cheeks,  wholesome 
sturdy,  diffident  British  beauty  than 
this  ghostly  exotic  creature  with  the. 
purring  gentleness  of  a beautiful  cat  and 
the  ethereal  fragility  of  an  orchard."  Mrs. 
/Potter  lias  not  lost  or  gained  a pound 
j 1,1  years.  "Here  every  one  looks  old.  I 
suppose  they  are  all  tired  and  worried 
and  hurried.  And  I think  the  reason 
American  women  grow  stout  is  that 
j they  eat  and  drink  too  much.  Tile  air  I 
is  so  dry  that  it  makes  one  thirsty."  But  ! 
does  the  average  American  woman  eat 
and  drink  as  much  as  lter  English 
cousin?  . 

Olga  Nethersole  hopes  that  her  new 
play  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall,”  is 
worthy  to  be  called  “one  of  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  the  newly  born  Ameri- 
can drdma."  ; 

Charles  Darnton  had  a delightful 
conversation  with  Al  H Woods,  the 
melodrama  magnate."  Air  Woods 
informed  him  that  1908  was  the  worst 
year  in  the  show  business  that  lie  had 
e\  ei  seen.  He  is  not  daunted  bv  hard/ 
f,iSas>  ?or  hf  j®  going  to  send  out' 
the  King  of  the  Bigamists."  a play 
aa£®d  ‘ho  career  of  Hocli  of  Chi- 
cago, v.  ho  was  convicted  of  murder- 
ing “a  bunch  of  wives."  The  litho- 
graphs  of  this  play  are  violent.  One 

?ittintyLft  "7fe,  at  The  man 

nftd  vlte  Pbisoned  the  meat 

and  hopes  to  collect  the  insurance, 
but  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bih  is  reassuring:  "You  tried  to 

poison  me,  but  I tried  it  on  the  cat 

T^*rASi£eaid*  1 wouIcl  have  taken  it 
I would  also  have  died.”  Mr  Woods 
is  not  an  unflinching*  realic:  'the  cat 
lin  this  play  will  be  a dummy/ 
i Mr.  W oods  first  decides  on  a title  for 

Rranhsay-”TT^^  ^ devise*  the  htho-  1 
graphs.  I Vqever  have  an  anti 
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mush 
each 
artii  i . 
ment  , 
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woma  n 

conceit  ...  lur  llie  j. 

ioA^Tke  SUfferers  aad  then 
"I  want  them  all  to  hear  me  th...  ■„ 

‘bush’  towns,  the  halls  of  whtch  are 
small  that  you  cannot  put  a concert 
grand  piano  on  the  platform 
an  upright  must  be  used  And 
those  hails  hold  onlv  L few  hundrcr^ne 
sons,  so  I mean  io  open  wide  U1  h c 
windows  and  doors  so  that  the  n , nr  i 
who  cannot  afford  to  buv  seats  win  hi 
able  tp  listen  out  in  the  streets  7 •• 

them  all  to  hear  me  " bcreels-  1 want 
Ivan  Abramson,  who  has  been  -ivin« 
grand  opera  in  the  West  fnr  ti1  n“ 
marked  last  Saturday  night ' "Wl  'en  " 
» art’  Kansa3  CiW  is  'a^back 

houses^'Vhe  °Lancei's  ^as^goi 

I o’.ly°by  “ o’l d - f as h ioneff ' l* i g h' Sc  1 a ss^f a n 

b;  cn  talking  instructively  about  - "‘s 
£'}  B"*»and;  they  the  wa'^ 

I the 1 dance."  and®  from  ‘’on^end^of''1’’^'' 

,’  W u l f J f 

! SICILIAN  PLAYERS 

GIVE  TWO  DRAMAS 

Mimi  Aguglia  Presents  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  and  "I  Carbunara.” 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

AIAJESTIO  THEATRE-Mimi  Agug-  I 
a and  her  cticilian  players  in  Verga’s 
Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Santuzza. 
kola . . 


— a.  ’ . J jJiunuum  cu,  xatJ 

effectiyely  t'he  other  compositions 
of  the  American  composers,  and  showed 
thought  intelligence  and  no  mean  dra- 
matic skill. 

Miss  Hawkins  introduced  a Fanta- 
sia  for  piano,'  organ  and  orchestra  by 


r q not  UP  nf  X V anu  at  whose  shrine  thov  'forme 

-w. 

n m the  Fanta-'  l.er  friends  .r.  , ««i7v.,r„.  ’.a  a,  aJVon?  See,' 


Perilhou.  This  composer,'  a native  of 
, Toulouse,  studied  with  Saint-Saen; 
whose  influence  is  seen  in  the  Fanta 
sia,  and  was  a church  organist  in 
Paris,  organist  at  Saint-Severin, 
when  the  music  there  won  the  praise 
| of  Huysmans.  who  described  It  in  one 
of  his  later  novels.  The  Fantasia  has 
a charming  opening  and  a less  origi- 
nal, but  applause-catching,  close.  The 
long  stretch  between  is  barren.  There 
i is  a lack  of  invention,  and  the  evident 
labor  is  unrewarded. 

The  Fantasia  calls  for  a display  on 
brilliance  rather  than  of  emotion  oil 
the  part  of  the  pianist,  and  Miss  Haw 
kins  was  deservedly  applauded. 

There  was  a.  large  audience,  whicl' 
greeted  Mr.  Townsend  warmly  and  was 
enthusiastic  at  the  end  of  each  voca 
composition. 


author  do 


paper  ready 
I’m  successful. 


...... ..Mimi  Agiielia 

<lna  Nunzio Virginia  Btdestrlcrl 

«na  Camila • -Mariana  Cotailsano 

Glia  Zihimena Iraucesca  Quintaculie 

I’ippuzza..  • Uehzia  I’essinga 

Al  f io ', Bosnia  Bales  trk-ri 

Tnriddti. . . Toto  Alnlorana 

Zio  Brazi  Salvatore  Lo  Turn 

Tavull.-V." ' I-  Alessandro  Anselml 

Laval leria  Rusticana,"  familiar 


to 


anything  untif  ' Tve^got  myrtle  r and  1 ^ all  17 ^u<sucana'”  * 

paa"n  U aSdram?^Za®  Pla^d  hl  Boston 


v.  — - . — . reason 

tarkanYo  ’'ead  5tf  ?Pd  U’s  T11®"  talk'^alk0  ' 

some  good  pictures,  the  rest  is  easy - 
Mi.  Woods  spends  from  StOflO  to  $50W  on 

alon<'-  and  from  $3600  to 
on  his  scenery. 

A cynical  play,  ”La  Dame  qui  n’es! 

in  Ut?o^X  ?^fneUvS'M  ^oen  produced 
in  Paiis  at  the  Ineatre  de  l’Oeuvre.  M 
de  Fnramond  is  the  author,  and  iiis 
Gamble,  a shameless  hussy,  is  a.  symbol 
impersonating'  "the  destructive  power 
^d  a‘  whos.e  shrine  thej 


ne  4.iiu  me  aancer,  1 
1 r should  suffer  physical  anguish  Is 


f *°  the  wife  only  a proof  of 
Justice.  Nor  would  she  have 


i'*n  7 d?  are  3 prince  of  royal  blood 
a duke  and  a promoter.  One  of  the  pro- 
moter■<=  victims  is  a relation  of  the  duke 
and  the  duke  challenges  the  sharper  to 
a duel.  Camille  hearing  of  it  weeps  vio- 
lently— for  she  fears  financial  trouble  in 
consequence.  The  promoter  abscond  - 
lor  ne  is  caught  in  a swindling  opera- 
tion, and  the  duel  does  not  take  pla.  - 
J he  duke  dreads  a scandal  and  he  leaves 
Camille.  Camille  has  anxious  moments 
but  her  reputation  brings  other  suitor- 
with  money  bags. 

The  Sicilians  will  plax’  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon at  the  Majestic  Theatre  "Cav- 
alleria  Ruslincana"  and  a.  short 
tragedy,  “The  Charcoal  Burner."  Ji 
will  be  remembered  that  “Cavalleria 
Rustincana”  was  acted  here  by  Mmi 
ise  and  her  company,  a, so  by  Alex- 
der  Salvini  and  >iis  colleagues.  It  is 
pity  that  the  Sicilian  company  wasl 
>.  . - Properly  announ  -d.  It  was  : hei 
divine feneral  impression  tnat  the  members 
bebn  were  shoo  to  embark  for  J-; 


a"°:  T!’C| 

an  r'  'VdS  not  Perga’s,  but  I 

opera  UhZe,?en^’  apparently  from  the  I 
then  a u byA’  Carrano,  who  was 

There  w sen  r °f  Ardlti's  orchestra.  I 

of  it  vv^  uU%C  l°  thiS  pl3y’  and  some 
or  it  was  by  Emilio  Pizzi.  Alexander 

fealvin.  played  Turlddu:  William  Red-- 
1 tund  was  the  Alfio,  and  Santuzza  xvas  ; 
impersonated  by  Judith  Berolde  Sorer- 1 
Tu  that  V°r8a‘s  drama  was  per-  I 
-any  7 Mme'  DUSe  aPd  her  C0ln-  1 
Seeing  the  drama  again,  admirable 
| P ay*d „by  t)lis  Sicilian  -ompany  no  one 
! tensely*  Hagi^  the , pIay  i,se)f  more  iu- 
which  is  sim  ",ovin*  tpane  the 

liow  tame  tliev  nmv  Galve-  but 

with  Mme.  Aguglia  Mmi  comparison - 
personation  was  one  chiSn',  Duse  s im- 
and  sullen  agony  Mme'xk,  °r  dcspalr 
ception  of  the  part  i^iwAgl,flla  s c'011- 

tairiing  Tu?iddu’s  Wf- £ t^OPOv  f ff 
Turiddu  s momentary  desire  hv^I'i  ^ 
noble  word- and aThedt-^  g*; 


urobe’!  of  iier  appearance.  It^wii'i  Parcles3 
II  b„  d that  Mme.  EaSe^  /n  th  ot™™* 


f off 


f euphony.  This  Prelude  is  a master-  | P!ac<?  of  Ms  blrtll,  and  whore  his  mother  | P°enis  and  other  worksJ  by  p0ems  and 
^lece  of  Imaginative  poetry  in  tones;  it  found  her  best  and  most  sympathetic!  ta^es  of  Poe.  Thus,  Mr.  Josef  Hoi-! 
s a tiling  of  llawless  beauty.  It  matters  friends.”  | brooke,  the  Englishman,  has  composed, 

The  Poes  went  to  New  York,  and1  the  symphonic  poems  “tTlalume,”  “The) 


lgruous 


th“t  woanldrihi<;Ul0.USly, ,ni 
uiat  would  have  taxed  th*,  .coum-e-e-i  nr 

- o';'h°i2  Mme.  Duse  went  to 

desertion  w as  no  M nexpl  i cab  la  TurU,du‘s 
fully  to  the  sacrificed  herself 

ab’e  altnatl^rT81  'vS  °‘  Santuzza's  pul- 
i' rm  e “£  Aguglia's  per- 

tf  i.  e m , vibrant,  more  bril- 
mSiotonous  m tragic-  but  l£  & not 
note  Her  el.!?*  us?  of  one  tragic 
Dl;\sic-»1  I5!raa  ,kn0" s her  own 

In'-  passion  ' lJV*  va,ue  of  her  flam- 
TiTr'ridii  th 1’  . , f c“ief  scene  with 

irt  a another  side  of  her 

that  It  is  m liJf.  rV'°.of  were  needed. 
,vc  »a.  \_j  limited  to  expression  of 

menu]  or  bod'lvd“^“iSh  T?rlsln*  from 
Uice  was  i.  Her  Perfonn- 

»V-r=V..-i.enlorab‘e'  haunting.  sile 
The  fllPPnncy 
or  raiM  LM“  finel>  expressed;  Alfio 
ilood  an^!ma,Cratllrc  of  11esh  and 
•11  lagers  were  'renlP!,Mriiiand  th<>  othor 
•'OavallerKr  a.  y P°rtrayed. 

; bv  the  first  "as  followed 

• \lfredo  rformonca  in  Boston  of 

i Parhnna?/-'  "AS  drama  in  two  acts  ”r 
u:nr?unar,a  (the  coal  dealer) 
bill  translated  the  title.  tlle 

! .'tama  Hii*’ •••..  .Mirnt  Aguglia 

Tndd.  (1,  mirarV, -Marlanpa  Catdisano 

.'fatteo  ma8*ra) Miida  Peazlnga 

BaMlnn.1  *V  v Toto  Majoraua 

Antonio Salvatore  Lo  Turku 

M!r.  i.v,  — ...Attd.o  RaolSOl'ila 

T ot.rri.r.V™ -Alessandra  Ansehul  ! 

_,  ' •’  Desdemona  Balestrieri 

gK'VgM  «n/ronVh'mf„„?r“  „£ 

dvnnroce*r'ed  bjy  ?}ls  brother,  whose 
advances  toward  the  wife  have  been 
scornf  ully  rejected.  The  hits  bind 

th  iii  supp°sed  lover  In  a duel 
th  axes.  Learninp-  the  truth 


!t^  Learnine:  the  truth  and  i 

er^fi v'e <wi?h *S?2  w fe*  ^*ho  Will  no  long- 
XV  ilv?  WIt«  an  assassin,  the  wretched 

the*1  d fstSct? 1 S hiS  m°ther  and  "eavls 

laJhfe.r^aKa  ,TiaSAvPlayed  Wit^  singn- 
rr»f_  f?lce  aU  (hat  took  part  in  it 
The  impersonation  of  the  husband  by 
Mr.  Majorana  was  terrible  in  its  bru- 
tal intensity.  Mme.  Aguarlia  aga:n 
”?.re“ ®d  *l,th  almost  painful  vivid- 
ness primitive  emotions.  The  wor- 

H?at  rthe  duel  did  not  take 
place  on  the  stage. 

wmhehePlaxyr=i?eot  Ar°nday  afternoon 
nor1  ,®n  Tuesday  after- 

noon D Annunzio  s “La  Fiai’a  rii 
d<”’io”  be  Performed  for  *the  first 

t.me  in  this  country,  it  is  said 


12TH  SYMPHONY 

CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Sturdy  Performance  Given  of  Com- 
position by  Franz  Schubert. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor,  gave  Its  12th  con- 
cert last  night  in  Symphony  Hail.  The 
program,  as  announced,  was  as  follows. 

Symphony  in  C major Schubert 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  ot  a I-uun. 

-roe  Harvest  PestlvaV  from  “Molog^ 

Orrrtnre.  -Roman  ramlval” Ker!loz 

The  order  was  changed  in  the  per- 
formance Debussy’s  “Prelude  was 
p!aved  immediately  after  the  excerpt 
from  Schillings'  opera  “Moloch.”  this] 
oxcvrpt  was  heard  in  Boston  for  the  fir..t 
time,  and  I believe  the  performance  was 
the  first  in  this  country.  Schillings  | 
opera  has  a sombre  subject  and  it  has 
not  met  with  genera!  favor.  "The  Hal- 
ve*! Festival”  in  the  opera  is  the  pre- 
lude to  "the  third  act  with  the  first  scene 
1 0f  this  art  When  an  excerpt  from  an 
opi-ra  is  played  in  a concert  and  makes] 
little  impression  it  Is  courteous  to  the 
■ composer  to  say  that  it  is  taken  troin 
i itr  place  and  devoid  of  dramatic  signlti-  | 
cance.  necessarily  loses  In  value. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  In- 
stance Schillings'  music  has  any  the- 
atrical worth.,  It  is  heavy-footed;  it  has 
no  true  animation,  no  life;  it  Is  neither 
boisterously  merry  nor  delightfully 
I piquant*  the  dancers  around  the 
t sheaves’  on  the  stage  surely  wear 
' rubber  boots.  There  is  no  invention 
1 in  melody,  harmony  or  rhythm. 

' There  is  only  one  touch  of  instru- 
mer  tation  that  is  noteworthy,  and  ; 
till*  occurs  a few  measures  before 
le  end.  The  music  is  worse  than  vul- 
ir;  it  Is  common. 

The  performance  of  Schubert  s sym-  | 
lony  was  vigorous,  sturdy,  and  yet 
is  finer  sentiment  in  passages  that 
■e  peculiarly  Schubertlan  was  elo- 
lenliy  expressed.  There  are  some  who 
e not  persuaded  by  Schumann  ami 
'rlngartner  into  enjoying  the  extreme  | 
ngtn  of  the  symphony.  They  would 
■in  have  the  work  undergo  some 
-oce."i  of  condensation,  and  yet  it 
ould  be  difficult  for  them  to  Indicate  i 
ie  measures  or  sections  that  should  be 
nltted.  It  Ik  still  a marvellous  work 
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nent 


the  second  I 


the  won- 
e ; the  melodic 
md  the  infinite 
the  expressive 
ie  rush  of  the 
symphony  high 
vet. — but  Scbu- 
ritic  of  his  own 


evl 


to 


uty.  It  matter- 

not  wnether  the  symbolism  of  Mallarme 
l be  cryptic  or  Intelligible.  It  matters 
, nor  wnether  the  explanation  of  Gosse 
or  of  another  be  ingenious  and  plausible. 
The  title  is  enough  to  give  a clue  to 
the  hearer  If  a clue  be  needed.  Debussy 
himself  has  composed  nothing  more 
charming  In  strictlv  orchestral  music 

There  is  the  suggestion  of  sunlight 
and  wormth.  forest  and  meadow  doar 
to  fauns  and  nymphs.  There  is  the 
gentle  melancholy  that  is  associated 
with  a.  perfect  afternoon.  There  is  the 
oxqulsite  melodic  line  and  there  is  har-  , 
monie  suggestion  with  inimitable  color-  1 
ing  that  is  still  more  exquisite.  The  ■ 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  seldom 
if  ever  given  a more  romantic  inter- 
pretation of  a rarely  poatic  work.  The 
ensemble  was  so  remarkable  that  it  I 
seems  invidious  to  particularize,  yet 
who  could  refrain  from  admiration  of 
the  art  and  sentiment  displayed  in  this 
performance  by  Mr.  Maquarre  and  Mr 
Longy ? 

Berlioz’s  “Roman  Carnival”  overture,  I 
witu  its  sparkling  brilliance  and  its/ 
strangely  sonorous  final  chord,  brought/ 
tne  end  to  a concert  that  on  the  whole' 
gave  much  pleasure. 


afterward  acted  in  theatres  of  the 
southern  circuit.  After  the  birth  of 
the  third  child,  Rosalie,  Mrs.  Poe  began 
to  waste  away.  There  was  no  mention 
of  her  consumptive  husband  and  his 
fate  is  uncertain.  The  family  became 
destitute.  On  Nov.  29,  1811,  a card  was 
published  in  the  Virginia  Patriot  of 
Richmond: 

TO  THE  miMANE, 

On  this  night  Mrs.  Poe,  lingering 
on  the  bed  of  disease  and  surrounded 
by  her  children,  asks  your  assistance; 
and  asks  it,  perhaps,  for  the  last 
time. 

She  died  on  Dec.  S of  that  year.  Mrs. 
Allan  of  Richmond  took  Edgar  to  her 
home. 


POE'S  PARENTS  0# 
THE  BOSTON  STAGE 


J5dgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Boston, 
.Tan.  19,  1809,  and  his  parents  were  at 
the  time  regular  members  of  a company 
then  playing  at  the  Federal  Street  The- 
atre. 

In  1796,  Mrs.  Arnold,  an  English  actress, 
front  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  America 
at  this  Federal  Street  Theatre,  on  Feb. 
12.  She  pleased  the  people.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, in  his  life  of  Poe,  quotes  from  the 
Massachusetts  Mercury  of  Feb.  16:  “The 
theatre  never  shook  with  such  outburst? 
of  applause.  * * * Not  a heart  but  was 
sensible  of  her  merits;  not  a tongue  but 
vibrated  In  her  praise;  not  a hand  but 
moved  in  approbation.  * * * Her  merits 
have  since  been  the  pleasing  theme  of 
every  conversation.” 

Mrs.  Arnold  often  sang,  and  she  acted 
in  comic  operas,  romantic  plays,  far- 
cical pieces. 

She  had  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
on  June  1,  1796.  made  her  first  appear- 
ance and  sang  some  popular  songs.  She 
was  known  as  “the  beautiful  Miss  Arn- 
old.” In  1800  she  married  an  actor 
named  Hopki:  In  1804,  David  Poe 

joined  the  company.  Hopkins,  a popular 
comedian,  died  in  1805,  and  within  a 
month  the  widow  married  Poe.  A 
handsome  fellow,  he  was  always  an  ama- 
teur, but  Elizabeth  Poe  was  charming 
in  romantic  plays,  arch  and  coquettish 
tn  comic  parts.  She  was  a slight,  deli- 
cate woman,  and  her  voice,  it  was  said, 
was  not  a full, one. 

? * * 

Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  David,  ar- 
rived in  Boston  in  October,  1806.  She 
became  here  the  leading  female  actress. 
She  was  the  Cordelia,  or  Ophelia,  when 
a distinguished  tragedian  visited  the 
town.  Mr.  Woodbury  tells  us  th- 1 when 
John  Howard  Payne,  a youthful  prodigy, 
came  to  Boston,  in  1809,  Mrs.  Poe  still 
played  the  leading  parts.  It  appears  that 
in  1808  the  Poes  needed  pecuniary  help, 
for  an  appeal  to  the  public  was  made  In 
the  • Boston  Gazette  of  March  21  and 
April  18.  "A  friendly  effort  was  made,” 
says  Mr.  Woodbury,  “by  one  ‘Sene’  to 
Increase  Mrs.  Poe’s  reputation  by  praise 
of  her  moral  qualities  and  domestic  vir 
tues,  and  she  was  supported  by  the 
good  will  of  some  ladies  in  society;  but 
there  was  clearly  a party  against  her 
among  the  critics,  to  which  she  must 
finally  have  succumbed,  even  if  she  had 
been  more  successfully  defended  by  the 
characteristic  arguments  to  which,  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  relates,  her  husband 
resented  by  calling  upon  that  gentle- 
man with  the  purpose  of  caning  him  for 
his  Impertinence." 

Mr.-.  Poe  played  often  in  these  years. 
.Sometimes  she  took  three  parts  on  the 
■ ainc  evening.  She  frequently  sang, 
end  now  and  then  she  danced  “A  Polish 
minuet.”  Twice  she  was  obliged  to 
absent  herself  from  the  theatre;  once 
early  in  1807.  (‘when  her  son  William 
may  have  been  born”;  and  once  early 
in  1809,  when  she  gave  birth  to  her 
son,  Edgar  Allan,  who  was  born  on  Jan. 
19.  This  date  was  disputed  by  the  late 
Richard  H.  Stoddard  but  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s arguments  in  favor  of  Jan.  19  are 
unanswerable.  Furthermore,  >Poe  him- 
self gave  the  date  Jan.  19,  on  matricu- 
lating at  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Mrs.  Poe  went  again  on  the  stage 
Feb.  10,  1809,  and  played  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  family  then  left 
Boston  and  never  returned.  Mrs.  Poe 
wro'.r  on  the  back  of  a painting  a 
oha to  Edgar  to  “iove  Boston,  the 


Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  in  his 
"Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,”  mentions 
the  fact  that  “on  the  13th  of  October 
I (1806)  Mr  and  Mrs.  Poe  (parents  of 
| Edgar  A.  Poe,  the  poet)  from  the  South, 

! made  their  appearance  and  Master  Lor- 
ing  made  his  debut  as  Richard  to  a 
cash  receipt  of  $855. 87%. ” This  is  ali 
about  the  Poes  in  Col.  Clapp's  “Record.” 
As  Mr.  Woodbury  says;  "The  few  facts 
that  remain  in  regard  \to  his  (Poe’s) 
mother  and  grandmother  have  been 
| practically  ignored  by  our)  books  of  the- 
atrical annals  and  are  to'  be  found  only 
in  contemporary  newspapers.”  After 
Mrs.  Poe’s  death  a “few  kind  words” 
were  published  in  a Richmond  news- 
paper, and  there  was  a single  line  in  a 
Boston  paper. 

« * * 

Although  Foe  was  born  of  a theatrical 
family,  he  apparently  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  playhouse.  He  was 
not  tempted,  from  what  we  know,  to 
lead  an  actor’s  life.  His  one  play,  a 
tragedy,  "Politian,”  was  never  com- 
pleted. Scenes  from  it  were  published 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in 
1835,  1836,  1845,  but  did  Poe  ever  look 
forward  to  a performance  of  his  play? 
The  drama  he  was  most  interested  in 
was  “The  Tragedy  ‘Man’  ” played  before 
an  angel  throng,  a play  of  hopes  and 
fears: 

And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot.  | 

* * * 

The  Herald  spoke  recently  of  “The 
Raven,”  a play  by  Mr.  George  Hazle- 
ton, produced  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the 
23d  of  last  month,  a play  in  four  acts, 
“dealing  with  the  love  romance  and; 
sorrow  in  the  life  of  that  erratic  genius,  | 
Edgar  Allah  Poe.”  Poe  is  the  hero; 
and  his  beloved  wife,  Virginia  Clemm,' 
the  romantic  Mrs,  Whitman,  and  the 
Allans  are  introduced.  We  are  informed 
by  a critic  who  saw  the  performance 
that  “while  the  life  of  Poe  is  a sombre 

subject,  Mr.  Hazleton  brightens  it  up 
with  considerable  comedy,  especially  in 
the  character  of  Erebus,  the.  , darky 
servant  of  the  chivalrous  old  days  of  the 
duello.”  Henry  Ludlowe  impersonated 
Poe.  1 

This  is  hot  the  first  play  based  on  the 
life  of  the  rare  poet,  the  teller  of  won- 
drous tales,  more  wondrous  than  any 
found  in  the  “iron  bound,  melancholy 
volumes  of  the  Magi,”  the  acute  and 
accomplished  critic.  A drama,  “Edgar 
Poe,"  by  Henry  Tyrol!,  was  played  in 
New  York  by  the  pupils  of  the  Empire 
school,  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  May  14, 
1895. 


Masque  of  the  Red  Death,"  “The. 
Raven,”  the  choral  work  “The  Bells,” 
and  a composite  work  in  honor  of  Poe. 
Music  has  been  set  to  Poe’s  verses.  Wit- 
ness Loeffler’s  beautiful  “To  Helen,” 
and  his  music  to  “A  Dream  Within  a 
Dream,”  Kelley’s  "Eldorado”  and  "Isra- 
fel,”  Oliver  King’s  “Israfel,”  and  other 
settings;  and  music  has  been  written 
to  accompany  recitations  of  “The 
Raven”  and  "The  Bells.”  Is  there  any 
list  of  dramatic  works  inspired  by  this 
great  genius? 

* * ft 

Early  in  1903  a thrilling  drama,  ”Le 
Systeme  du  Docteur  Goudron,  et  du 
Professeur  Plume.”  based  by  Andre 
de  Lorde  on  Poe’s  tale,  “The  System  of 
Dr.  Tarr  and  Prof.  Fether,”  drew  many 
to  the  Grand  Guignol  In  Paris.  It  was 
a nightmare  of  a play,  and  it  made  a 
sensation  in  London,  as  in  Paris.  The 
wonder  is  that  no  ingenious  Frenchman 
has  used  “The  Black  Cat”  with  a trained 
cat.  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,”  “The 
Cask  of  Amontillado,”  or  "Berenice.” 

'/  iu  rdu  u-e  cm?:  , * 

Poe  was  not  tempted  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  he  apparently  did  not  hold 
the  drama  in  high  honor,  if  a note  in 
his  “Marginalia”  expressed  his  convic- 
tions. “Of  all  imitators,  dramatists  are 


Musicians  have  been  inspired  by  Poe's 
verse  and  prose  to  composition.  Poe 
himself,  in  - his  verse,  was’  the  most 
musical  of  poets.  The  Cambridge  school 
sneered  at  him  as  a “jingle  man.”  The 
sneer  might  be  said  of  ShelEey,  the  Cole- 
ridge of  “Kubla  Khan,”  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. No  one  but  a man  of  finest 
musical  Instinct  could  have  written 
these  lines  from  “The  City  in  the  Sea”; 
Ko  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town  ; 

But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently. 

Gleams  up  the.  pinnacles  far  and  free; 

Up  domes,  up  spires  and  kingly  halls, 

Up  fanes,  up  Babylon-like  walls. 

Up  shadowy,  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  Ivy  ami  stone  flowers. 

Up  many  and’  many  a marvellous  shrine — 
Whose  wreathed  friezes  Intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 

And  in  a letter  to  Lowell,  the  poet 
wrote;  “I  am  profoundly  excited  by 
music.  * * * Music  is  the  perfection  of 
the  soul,  or  idea,  of  poetry.  The  vague- 
ness. of  exaltation  aroused  by  a sweet 
air  (which  should  be  strictly  indefinite 
and  never  too  strongly  suggestive)  is 


the  most  perverse,  the  most  unconscion-  / 
able,  or  the  most  unconscious,  and  have  : 
been  so  time  out  of  mind.”  Poe  thouglitll 
this  inevitable.  "The  drama,  as  the; 
chief  of  the  imitative  arts,  has  a ten-  | 
dency  to  beget  and  keep  alive  in  its 
votaries  the  imitative  propensity.”  Here, 
then,  was  cause  enough  for  tho  "decline 
of  the  drama”;  but  Poe  did  not  admit 
that  the  drama  had  declined.  “It  has 
not;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  last  50 
years  it  has  materially  advanced.  All 
other  arts,  however,  have,  in  the  same 
interval,  advanced  at  a far  greater  rate- 
each  very  nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  non-imitativeness;  painting,  for  ex- 
ample, least  of  all— and  the  effect  on  the 
drama  is,  of  course,  that  of  apparent 
retrogradation.” 

And  in  his  study  of  “The  American  j 
Drama,”  published  in  1849,  Poe  again  ; 
insisted  that  the  drama  had  not  de-  - 
dined.  He  admitted  that  “in  its  mech-j 
anisms  we  have  made  little  progress, 
while  in  its  spirituality  we  have  done 
little  or  nothing  for  centuries.”  The 
retrogradation  was  only  seeming,  yet  it. 
was  to  all  practical  intents  absolute. 
"Whether  the.  drama  has  declined,  or 
whether  it  has  merely  remained  station- 
ary, is  a point  of  no  Importance,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  public  encouragement 
of  the  drama.  It  is  unsupported  in 
either  case,  because  it  does  not  deserve 
support.”  He  suggested  that,  "by  the 
engrafting  of  reason  upon  feeling  and 
taste,  we  shall  be  able,  and  thus  alonei 
shall  be  able,  to  force  the  modern" 
drama  into  the  production  of  any  profit- 
able fruit.” 

The  trouble  was  that  the  public  was 
content  if  a dramatist  did  as  other 
dramatists  had  done.  Po4  spoke  of  the 
success  of  Sheridan  Knowles’  dramas. 
Knowles  adhered  to  the  old  plots,  the 
old  characters,  the  old  stage  conven- 
tionallties;  he  persisted  in  obsolete  |i 


■ I 


phraseologies;  “and  just  in  proportion 
to  his  obstinacy  and  absurdity  at  all 
points  did  vve  pretend  to  like  him  the 
better  and  pretend  to  consider  him  a 
great  dramatist.  Pretend — for  every  par- 
ticle of  it  was  pretence.  Never  was 
enthusiasm  more  utterly  false  than  that 
which  so  many  'respectable  audiences’ 

endeavored  to  get  up  for  these  plays 

endeavored  to  get  up,  first,  because 
there  was  a general  desire  to  see  the 
drama  revive,  and,  secondly,  because  we| 
had  been  all  along  entertaining  the; 
fancy  that  'the  decline  of  the  drama’ | 
meant  little,  if  anything,  else  than  Its 
deviation  from  the  Elizabethan  routine, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  return  to  the  I 
Elizabethan  routine  was,  and  of  neces-f 
sity  must  bo,  the  revival  of  the  drama.”  j 
The  only  remedy  was  to  counteract! 
deliberately  tills  spirit  of  imitation  and) 
the  tendency  of  this  spirit.  It  was! 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  burn  or  buryj 
the  old  models,  to  forget  that  a play  had 
ever  been  written.  Then  the  capabilities] 
of  the  drama  should  be  considered  ”de 
novo”— “not  merely  what  hitherto  have  I 
■been  its  conventional  purposes.”  “The  j 
third  and  last  point  has  reference  to 
the  compositlbn  of  a play  (showing  to 
the  fullest  extent  these  capabilities)  con- 


rJI 


precisely  what  we  should  aim  a.tj  in  j celved  and  constructed  with  feeling  and 
poetry.  Affectation,  within  bounds,  is  1 w!ttl  taste,  hut  with  feeling  and  taste 
thus  no  blemish.”  I guided  and  controlled  in  every  particular 

Thus,  might  Debussy  speak  today,  and  j the  details  of  reason— of  common 
Debussy  is  now  at  wont  on  short  operas  ! sense— in  a word,  of  a natural  art.” 
suggested  by  Poe’s  “Fall  of  the  House 

of  Usher,”  and  "The  Devil  in  the  Bel-  I Poe  then  proceeded  to  analyze  certain  | 
fry.”  Musicians  have  been  aroused  to  j American  dramas,  not  for  the  purpose! 
the  composition  of  cantatas,  symphonic  of  supplying  a commentary  on  each  I 


the  American  drama  I.,  „„ 

t considered  N.  P.  Willis’  '’Tortesa, 
Usurer,"  which  had  been  performed 
ta  success.  He  found  it  overclouded 
a world  of  unnecessary  and  hnporti- 
ife  it  intrigue." 

"d  now  we  see  Poe  the  critic,  whose 
fr*  nkness  in  a period  of  honey-daubing, 
6n*  de  him  enemies.  Their  hostility 
J/sed  into  a tradition  that  has  foolish 
uence  today.  "The  truth  Is,"  said 
Pol\  “that  cant  has  never  attained  a 
■e  owl-like  dignity  than  in  the  discus- 
dramatic  principle.  A stage 
is  nothing  if  not  a lofty  contemner 
of  all  things  simple  and  direct.  He  de- 
lights in  mystery,  revels  in  mystifica- 
tion, has  transcendental  notions  con- 
cerning P.  s.  and  O.  P.,  and  talks  about 
‘stage  business  and  stage  effect,’  as  if 
he  were  discussing  the  differential  cal- 
culus. For  much  of  all  this  we  are  In-  i 
debted  to  the  somewhat  overprofound 
criticisms  of  Augustus  William  Sdhlegel. 
But  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are  of 
universal  application.” 

Poe  then  discussed  in  a masterly  man- 
ner the  nature  of  a dramatic  plot.  “A 
mere  succession  of  incidents,  even  the  I | 
most  spirited,  will  no  more  constitute  a 
plot  than  a multiplication  of  zeros,  even 
the  most  infinite  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a unit.  * * * A plot,  prop- 
erly understood,  is  perfect  only  inas- 
much as  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable 
detach  from  it  or  disarrange  any 
single  incident  involved,  without  de- 
struction to  tl^e  mass.  * * » The 

pleasure  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  unity  resulting  from  plot  is  far 
more  intense  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed, and,  as  in  nature  we  meet  with 
no  such  combination  of  incident,  apper- 
tains to  a very  lofty  region  of  the  ideal." 
Yet  plot  is  not  an  essential.  "In  its 
intense  artificiality  it  may  even  be  con- 
ceived injurious  in  a certain  degree  (un- 
less constructed  with  consummate  skill) 
to  that  real  lifelikeness  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  drama  of  character."  The 
unskilful  artist  indulges  in  the  irrele- 
vancy of  intrigue,  and  his  error  lies  in 
inconsequence.  Poe  treated  this  subject 
at  length,  and  with  the  shrewdness  and 
discernment  that  put  him  still  at  the 
head  of  all  American  critics. 

Pointing  out  the  faults  in  “Tortesa," 
Poe  also  pointed  out  the  merits,  which 
were  many,  and  he  praised  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  these  merits.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  his  objection  to  the 
frequency  of  asides.  An  aside  detracted 
in  his  eyes  from  the  acting  of  a drama. 
“People  are  not  in  the  habit  of  solilo- 
quizing aloud— at  least,  not  to  any  posi- 
tive extent;  and  why  should  an  author 
have  to  be  told  what  the  slightest  re- 
flection would  teach  him,  that  an  audi- 
ence. by  dint  of  no  imagination,  can  or 
will  conceive  that  what  is  sonorous  in 
their  own  ears  at  the  distance  of  50  feet 
cannot  be  heard  by  an  actor  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two?" 

* * * 

Poe’s  review  of  Longfellow’s  “Spanish 
Student”  of  course  antagonized  the 
Cambridge  men  of  letters,  yet,  reading 
it  today,  the  criticism  is  eminently 
sound,  nor  does  it  seem  hitter  or  mali- 
cious. Poe  regretted  that  Longfellow 
had  npt  given  the  sub-title,  "A  Dramatic 
Poem,”  rather  than  “A  Play,”  for  "The 
Spanish  Student,"  Whatever  its  merits 
as  a poem,  could  not  be  endured  upon 
the  stage.  He  then  pointed  out  the  un- 
originality  of  the  thesis,  the  lack  of 
constructive  skill,  the  feebleness  of  the 
incidents. 

’Among  the  minor  defects  of  the  play, 
we  may  mention  the  frequent  allusion 
to  book  incidents  not  generally  known. 

1 The  drama  demands  that  every- 
thing be  so  instantaneously  evident  that 
he  who  runs  may  read." 

We  are  not  too  sure,  indeed,  that  a 
’dramatic  poem’  is  nop  a fiat  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  * * * Let  a poem  be  a 
poem  only;  let  a play  be  a play  and 
nothing  more.” 

Si  ? * 

An  actress  who  was  seeking  a divorce 
from  her  actor  husband  at  Sioux  Falls 
was  surprised  to  have  the  decree  grant- 
ed without  any  testimony,  until  the 
judge  on  the  bench  calmly  remarked; 

I have  seen  him  act.”— Omaha  Bee.  j 
Magistrate  Finn  of  New  York  asked  i 
Agent  Cook  of  the  Children’s  Society 
whether  or  not  he  regarded  moving 
picture  shows  as  harmful.  “Their  effect 
is  pernicious,"  replied  Mr.  Cook,  “even 
when  the  pictures  themselves  are  de- 
:nt.  That  is  because  the  pictures  are 
jiwn  in  the  dark."  O days  of  youth 
|i  innocence!  Did  we  not  all  then  de- 
t in  stereopticon  shows,  and  there 
then  no  thought  of  harm?  And  are 
ustrated  lectures,”  at  which  Uncle 
pos  and  little  Jane  are  personally 
lid  acted  through  Arope,  Irope,  feurope 
Id  Orope,  pernicious?  Perish  the 
lought! 


• . 

Mies  Julia  Marlowe  was  "all  aglow  In 
mind,  in  mood,  in  play  of  exquisite  I 
fancy,”  when  a reporter  of  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  talked  with 
her.  She  must  also  have  been  In  a 
state  of  frenzy,  for  "ner  dark  halt-  flew 
almost  wild."  ''’Almost"  was  the  word 
for  tlie  day,  for  “she  was  gowned  in 
loosely  Mowing,  graceful  folds  of  an 
almost  Grecian  garb."  Miss  Marlowe 
made  no  apology;  on  the  contrary,  she 
said  to  the  reporter:  "I  can’t  bear  lo 

have  on  a whole  lot  of  our  modern 
clothes  when  I am  acting.  They  get  in 
the  way,  and  .1  like  to  have  perfect 
freedom  of  motion.  Somehow,  simplic- 
ity of  dress,  such  as  the  Greeks  used  to 
wear,  seems  to  give  freedom  to  my  very 
soul  and  allows  me  sweep  of  imagina- 
tion.” Miss  Isadora  Duncan  may  well 
tremble,  reading  these  words,  fearing 
lest  she  have  a rival  in  the  Grecian 
field.  And  Miss  Marlowe  thinks  that 
this  "sweep"  is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  earth.  "Oh,  to  get  away 
from  all  that  is  sordid,  to  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  poetry!" 
Here  Miss  Marlowe  was  apparently 
choked  with  emotion.  "Oil,  I feel  it  so  j 
very  profoundly  that  I cannot  tell  it  in  I 
I adequate  language  without  rising  into 
the  lines  of  Shakespeare."  Was  there 
no  passage  in  the  play  by  Miss  Mary 
Johnston  to  serve  Miss  Marlowe  as  a 
conduit  for  emotion? 

Miss  Marlowe  has  a mission  in  this 
world.  “If  I have  reached  the  shop- 
girls and_the  tradespeople  and  made  the 
■business  and  professional  men  think  a 
little  of  the  better  and  higher  things  in 
the  theatre,  and  hence  in  their  own 
lives,  I think  candidly  I have  done  a 
great  service,  and,  again,  frankly.  I am 
convinced  that  I have  had  such  an 
effect.’’ 

Then  Miss  Marlowe  stooped  a moment 
to  the  lower  plane  of  criticism.  “From 

the  point  of  view  of  the  actor,  the  mod- 
ern plays  of  Ibsen  and  his  like  offer  lit- 
tle attroclin-o  ii  cju.-  *1.-4  - 
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lie  attractions.”  She  admitted  tha.t  she 
was  speaking  only  for  herself.  “What 
X want  is  sweep,  a great,  wonderful  out- 
let for  the  imagination  and  tire  soul." 
When  she  was  playing  in  “Hamlet"— 
“the  greatest  play  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten”—she  used  to  leave  the  dooj-  of  her 
dressing  room  open  when  she  was  not 
on  the  stage,  so  that  she  might  “drink 
in  its  exquisite  poetry."  By  the  way, 
she  thinks  highly  of  “The  Goddess  of 
Reason.”  To  quote  the  reporter:  "Like 
the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare,”  she 
said,  it,  was  melodrama  fiction  and) 
matchless  beauty  of  language." 

PHILIP  HALE.  I 

J PERSONAL  notes 

Miss  Fannie  Ward,  we  are  informed 
was  born  Fannie  Buchanan,  and  she 
was  a St.  Louis  girl.  Her  father  failed 
in  business,  and  she,  obliged  to  give  up 
her  studies,  went  to  New  York  with  the 
intention  of  being  an  actress.  She  took 
a small  part  in-  "The  Charity  Ball."  and 
then  became  more  conspicuous  in  musi- 
cal comedies  and  extravaganzas.  After 
a season  with  "Sinbad”  she  went  to 
London  and  appeared  at  the  Gaietv  also 
at  Drui  y Lane.  She  took  the  chief  Dart. 

A Night  Out,"  which  had  a loir-  run 
at  the  Vaudeville.  Joseph  Lew?*  n i 
feouth  African  diamond  miner  fell'  in 
love  with  her  and  married  her?  and  to" 
a few  years  she  was  absent  from  the 
, &1?e.  finally  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  let  her  return,  and  she  took 
part  in  one  or  two  plays  before  her  suc- 
cess m Jerome’s  comedy.  "The  New 

LChaWentmik;  ’ ? is  now  entitled 

Charles  Klein  is  turning  "The  Third 
Degree”  into  a,  novel. 

iiTrJ’u11  Mai£  Gazette  says  that  though 
the  Berliners  have  taken  kindly  to  Mr 
Maugham  s "Mrs.  Dot."  they  have  not 
jet  caught  a sense  of  English  social 
tone,  and  matters  of  detail  in  staging  I 
Mr.  Maughram’s  comedy  have  set  the  i 
Teutons  b>  the  ears.  "They  continue  to  i 
misrepresent  us  as  badly  in  point  of  I 
costume  as  they  so  often  do  in  the  re- 
gion of  diplomacy.  No  one  objects  to  I 
their  wearing  evening  dress  all  day  if  I 
they  like  it,  but  they  should  father  the 
fashion  on  Pans,  and  not  on  London  I 
One  would  have  thought  there  were 
enough  Germans  over  here  for  them  to 
convey  a fair  impression  of  our  social 
usage,  and  during  the  last  year  or  two 
we  have  surely  entertained ' the  father- 
land  in  sufficient  body  to  give  it  oppor- 
tunities for  imitation.  Perhaps  in  our 
anxiety  to  meet  our  guests  on  congenial 
ground  we  have  overdone  It,  and  lent 
J color  10  the  conjecture  that  we  are  al- 
I ways  dressed  for  meals.  Again  we  know 
how  the  stage  takes  the  lead  in  matters 
of  dress,  ever  since  Sothern  led  the  wav 
with  the  buff-colored  double-breasted 
vest,  and  Miss  Vesta  Tilley  inoculated 
provincial  society  with  the  ‘Newmarket’ 
coat.  There  is  the  consideration  that 
should  give  us  pause.  For.  if  we  are  not 
careful.  Berlin  will  be -taking  its  cue  for 
male  attire  ^from  Mr.  George  Robey’s 
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years  a'co  .Mrs.  Willard  contributed 
„ ..  yl®  singe  several  one-ucl  plays  and 
■ « 1.110  many  short  stories. 

L *"«•».  has  had  little  success 

f 1 11  theatre  manager.  The  otilv  coil- 
.spuuous  drawing  card  nl  her  ill  put  re 
sm<-p  Its  opening  has  been  the  French 
v«rsion  of  “Raffles." 

Paris  correspondent,  of  the  Pall 
■'la"  Gazette  wrote  it  the  beginning  of 
a new  year:  "lioos  the  stage  move 

pa-  K ward  or  forward  In  France?  It  is  I 
haial  to  generalize,  but  I think  it  may  | 
be  said  that  French  plays  still  relied 
I’  ren.'ii  mariners,  and  that  there  is  still 
1 van  amount  of  Ingenuity  and  stage- * 
emit  shown  by  their  constructors.  What- 
ever may  be  said  to  Hie.  contrary, 
I’roniTi  audiences  really  resent  the  hru- 
tai  and  ignoble  as  seen  In  ’Lo  Foyer'; 
a.  the  same  time  you  have  a pleasant 
. .c.Sea.lt,'fu'  break  In  the  popularity 
or  Sherlock  Holmes,’  of  ’Raffles.'  and 
, ,r.s^nb  t-upin.’  The  very  latest  play  I 
' the  little  theatre  of  Meristo,  ’L’Affaire 
ors  \ arietes,’  is  also  an  instance  of  I 
t ic  vogue  of  the  detective  play—  only  i 
here  the  crime  investigator  is  a.  woman 
ot  dimpled  charms  and  not  the  iron- 
raced  Sherlock.  Again,  pieces  more 
tiian  usually  ‘leste’  have  not  had  t hoi r 
old  sway.  Is  K possible  that  the  eter- 
nal sex-prooTem  and  sexual  play  is  l>e- 
pinnins  to  pall?  The  s Ignis  are  that 
better  impulses  are  at  work  for  1909.” 
Joe  Weber  purposes  to  nroduce  a pl«v, 
“The  Climax.”  by  "Mr.  Locke.”  The 
heroine  is  a,  young  girl  who  leaves  her, 
country  home,  consumed  with  desire  to 
| play  Aida  or  Bruennhilde,  Tosoa  or  San- 
i Utzza.  The  struggle  is  too  much  for 
her.  Losing  heart,  she  drifts.  Her  vil- 
| laS<’  lover  hears  of  her  life  and  in  order 
l lo  save  her  from  shipwreck,  plots  with 
a throat  specialist  to  ruin  her  voice,  so 
tout  her  ambition  will  be  thwarted  'and 
slm  will  gladly  return  to  the  country. 
But  even  if  Mary  Jane's  voice  were 
cracked,  would  she  be  willing  to  return 
to  Hoekanum  Ferry? 

James  Forbes  believes  that  “an  $JS  a 
month  fiat  is  more  full  of  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities than  a drawing!  room,  and  the 
day  laborer  has  greater  potentialities 
than  a captain  of  industry.” 

Tn  many  Paris  theatres  throe  men  in 
shabby  evening  dress  sit  at  the  door  and 
give  places.  They  are  the  “controleurs.” 
They  themselves  are,  or  were  in  all  cases 
overseen  by  an  agent  of  the  public 
charities.  The  three  are  often  dismal- 
looking  persons  and  they  seldom  prac- 
tise courtesy  as  a fine  art.  A few  days 
ago  a man  named  Trombetta  had  a 
pass  for  two.  lie  was  told  at  the  door 
that  he  could  not  get  "free  seats,”  un- 
less he  paid  three  francs  for  them.  He 
paid  the  money,  found  the  seats  were 
poor,  went  back  and  shot  and  killed  a 
controleur.  Tin's  was  at  the  Scala.  Mr. 
Trombetta  was  acquitted  by  the  jury 
and  the  .correspondent  of  the  Referee 
notes  that  the  kindness  of  the  new  eon- 
troleur  at  the  Scala,  just  now  is  re- 
markable 

Augustus  Thomas  says  that  the 
theatre  is  a greater  institution  than  the 
church  in  our  civilization,  for  the  church 
teaches  by  precept,  wliiie  the  stage 
deals  with  example.  And  many  of  these 
examples  are  shocking.  We  mean  in  the 
plays  themselves,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
hastened  to  add  that  actors  and  act- 
resses should  try  to  lead  lives  as  re- 
spectable as  they  could  make  them. 

Beerbohn  Tree  talks  of  reviving  "The 
Dancing  Girl."  if  he  can  find  the  woman 
to  take  the  part. 

“I  went  home  after  the  theatre  one 
night  with  a woman  star  and  her  hus- 
band, and  in  their  apartment  swallowed 
oysters,  munched  celery,  and  discoursed 
to  her  on  the  charms  of  domesticity." 

‘It  is  delightful,  and  we  are  domestic," 
she  assented,  "but  there’s  a business 
side  too.  to  never  being  seen  in  restau- 
rants. I got  tile  tip  from  the  remark 
of  a pair  who  stood  admiring  a couple 
of  posters  of  stars  who  sup  in  public 
after  the  theatre.  ’They’re  both  in  town 
next  week;  we  must  go  to  see  them  ’ 
said  the  woman.  ‘We  will  see  them'’ 
said  the  man,  ’but  what’s  the  use  of 


paying  $2  a seat,  when  yon  can  see  them 
|at_a  cafa  after  the  show  '•tor  nothing?’ 
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minds  mo  of  lh«  writer  who  ahoul  2 
years  ago  sketched  the  life  of  an  occon 
trb-  Englishman,  named  Henry  (Iron 
This  sketch  was  published  In  the  I.eiiv 
tn  worth  Times. 

This  Green  was,  Indeed,  a remarks 
bio  man.  He  was  said  to  be  a gradu 
ate  of  an  English  university;  he  ha. 
squandered  an  "enon 
and  it  was  whispered 
came  of  gentle  blood." 

"Possessed  of  a mem. 

In  Its  grasp  with  tho  s 
dred  abstruse  subjects, 
all  who  ciime  near  him 
to  exert  himself  In  lh< 
and  then  In  the  short  space  or  a few  . 
hours  lie  would  transform  himself  '■ 
from  t lie  polished  gentleman,  tin  trav- 
elled scholar  and  the  man  of  science 
and  letters  Into  a wild  and  reckless 
devotee  of  sin  and  debauchery."  II  - 
wandered  over  the  earth  and  ut  l ist  . 
I chose  Leavenworth  for  Ills  dwelling- 
place.  There  he  Indulged  himself  in 
pleasant  Junketings  and  delightful ! 
jests.  Probably  tho  crowning  achieve-  i 
kment  of  his  life  was  a public  rehearsal  I 
of  liis  own  funeral.  Lying  in  a coffin, 
with  a bottle  of  whiskey  by  his  side, 
he  was  placed  in  a hearse  one  even- 
ing, and  followed  by  several  "mourn- j 
ing  carriages,’*  was  driven  through  I 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  be-' 
ing  at  tho  end  of  the  drive  “too  much  I 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  to  real  - j 
,!zo  the  sacrilegious  piece  of  mockdry 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged." 

Yet  Mr.  Green  had  many  excellent 
traits  of  character.  He  made  himself 
extremely  popular  by  his  amiable 
habit  of  never  questioning  a bill 
when  It  was  presented  to  him,  and 
paying  inuncdiatelj’  without  an  in- 
vestigation or  a murmur. 

At  last,  like  the  Roman  gentleman  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperors,  he  became  | 
weary  of  doing  the  same  things.  Ho 
poisoned  himself  when  he  was  drunk  1 
and  he  died  in  the  street,  to  quote  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Times:  "In  a weak  and  unguarded  mo- I 
merit  With  the  fibres  of  his  being  all 
but  unstrung  by  the  Influence  of  deep  I 
potations,  he  prepared  the  fatal  dose  I 
which  was  the  cause  of  unveiling  to 
Henry  Green  the  mysteries  of  the  silent 
land.” 

Here  we  eee  the  lover  of  truth  and 
the  apologist  happily  blended  In  one 
and  the  same  person. 
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Prehistoric  Man,' and  its  feminine  fash- 
ions from  Miss  Maud  Allan.  We  trust 
not,  most  devoutly.  In  chilly  weather 


like  this  the 
shudder." 

Th-  / 


bare  thought  makes 


The  Herald  referred  last  Sunday  to 
Mr.  Lawrence-  Gilman’s  “Edward  Mac- 
Dowell:  a Study."  published  by  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Gilman 
wrote  a life  of  MacDowell,  which  was 
published  In  19)5  by  the  same  firm,  when 
the  composer  was  living.  The  present 
volume,  based  on  the  earlier  one,  is 
superior  in  many  wayfe. 

Mr.  Gilman’s  task  was  not  an  easy 
one  when  MacDowell  was  alive.  After 
his  death,  the  task  was  none  the  light- 
er; for  friends,  or  rather  partisans,  of 
the  composer  hardly  allow  a sincere 
admirer  of  the  dead  man  to  write  dis- 
passionately concerning  the  character 
of  his  music.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  just  and  discriminative  praise. 
They  wish  an  enthusiasm  that  ap- 
proaches hysteria. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  displayed  fine  taste 
and  chivalric  judgment  in  discussing 
the  life  and  character  of  the  man  him- 
self. There  are  three  or  four  waj’s  of 
writing  a biography  that  commend 
themselves  to  many.  One  biographer  in- 
sists on  telling  the  plain,  unvarnished  , 
truth,  and  he  drags  into  the  light  every 
foible  and  every  vice.  He  says  in  ex- 
cuse that,  the  dead  man  would  have  ' 
wished  it,  and  he  quotes  the  example  of 
Cromwc-ll  insisting  that  his  warts 
should  be  painted.  Another  is  a con-  I 
dealer  or  an  apologist.  Still  another 


In  bis  life  of  MfccDowell,  tlie  man, 
Mr.  Gilman  again  Reminds  us  of  the 
composer’s  talent  for  drawing,  which  so 
impressed  an  eminent  French  painter 
that  he  wished  to  take  the  boy  from 
tho  Parle  Conservatory  and  instruct  and 
at  the  same  time  support  him.  As  a 
boy  MacDowell  wrote  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Ho  was  fond  of  inventing  fairy 
tales.  His  talent  for  drawing,  how- 
ever, seemed  then  tho  most  pronounced 
of  several  talents.  Raff  first  dgew  out 
°f  him  the  music  that  was  latent.  He 
tqld  his  pupil  that  music  was  eclectic; 
that  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  a 
“school”:  music  was  “bad.  middling,  or 
toOou.  But  is  there  "middling"  music? 

As  a student  in  France  and  Germany 
the  young  composer  and  pianist  was 
painfully  shy,  and  this  shyness  clung 
to  him  till  the  end.  It  was  a serious 
obstacle  in  his  intercourse  with  men 
He  was  often  misunderstood  by  reason 
of  it,  and— irony  loved  by  the  Greeks! 
— he  was  in  consequence  of  this  shv- 
nes.s  often  called  haughty  or  intolera- 
bly self-conceited. 

In  his  years  as  a student  in  Germany, 
MacDowell  enjoyed  the  talcs  of  Ercit- 1 
mann-Chatnan,  the  poetry  of  Goethe  i 
Heme,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Tennyson.  ■ 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  literature 
that  treated  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  he 
found  no  pleasure  in  visiting  ruined  cas- 
tles, and  in  cathedrals  lie  stood  back  as 
far  as  possible  during  a service  When 
he  visited  London  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage he  divided  ids  time  between  study- 
ing the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum  and  seeing  the 
Shakesperian  performances  of  Irving 
and  Miss  Terry.  Returning  to  Germane 
he  again  pored  oyer  fairy  tales  his 
favorite  poets,  Cellini’s  memoirs  the1 
writings  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  ! 
Gilman’s  book  is  that  entitled  “Person- 
al  Traits  and  Views.”  Jt  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Gilman  has'  here  revealed  the  1 
character  of  MacDowell  without  sup-  1 
pression  and  without  exaggeration  In  J 
eulogy.  I knew  MacDowell  Intimately  e 
for  several  years,  and  I can  bear  tes-  d 
timoiiy  to  t.he  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Gil-  >- 
man’s  portrait.  Tiie  composer  of  the 
"Indian"  suite,  his  greatest  achievement 
a work  that  will  preserve  his  name 
i long  after  many  of  liis  compositions 
have  disappeared,  was  one  of  tint  most  , 
high-minded,  generous,  pure,  lovable  of 
| men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  tactless  ' 

| often  brusque,  often  obstinate  to  sucli 
j a degree  that  he  injured  himself  ami 
sometimes  taxed  the  patience  of  those 
nearest  to  him.  Yet  after  the  temporary 
disappointment,  these  friends  realize  i 
that  tho  lack  of  tact  was  an  express'd!  , 
of  rare  honesty,  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  kind  that  makes  for  righteous- ' 
ness,  and  tho  qualities,  which  In  a man 
of  smaller  mind  and  soul  would  have 
been  Intolerable,  endeared  him  to  them' 
tiie  more.  _____ 

Like  Tschalkowsky,  he  was  • pain- 
fully distrustful  ot  his  own  composi- 
tions; and  again,  like  Tschalkowsky, 
after  his  hours  of  doubt,  lie  would 
l’eel  confidence  In  tlie  worth  of  this  or 
that  composition.  Like  Tschalkowsky,  i 
again,  he  was  deeply  interested  In  liL- 
eraturo.  politics,  questions  o'  fi  e 
day.  Mr.  Gilman  speaks  of  Ma<  Dow- 
ell's love  of  a robust  and  vigorous  an< 
outdoor  life;  his  pleasure  in  fishing 
riding,  walking,  hunting-  liis  ,->, 
for  tiie  woods  and  f!<  . Ho  -.1 
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cuss  tile  religious  side  of  MacDow-  i » , ----  - 

.-■It’s  nature:  yet  he  was  deeply  re-  i5!u‘  tour  wllUbe  in  WEierEiiry, 

, ligious,  ns  one  drunk  with  a mysterious  i 5 • ?,'?  J;ln-  ,-s-  On  Saturday.  Feb.  6. 
religion  of  the  Kast.  i.fte  "‘il  give  his  only  recital  In  Boston; 

| In  Symphony  Hall. 

There  are  many  Interesting  facts  in  j , TlAe  cllorus  of  the  Temple  Israel 

U,s  book  about  MacDowolT  s profes-  f f?  XeoT^^J 

i slonal  career  as  pianist  and  composer,  brate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
j The  chapters  concerning  this  career  are  ?,?•  *)l8"delfsblin  on- Feb.  in  the  temple 
|a  complete  refutation  of  the  charge  | works.  The  clihSlr"^ 
often  made  that  MacDowell  was  not  a.nce  o(  prominent  soloists  and  mu*U 

appreclated  in  this  country,  that  his  TJler?1  wil1  n°  °harge  for  ad- 

* mission  to  the  celebration,  but  as  the 

■compositions  were  ignored,  ^o  com-  capacity  of  the  temple  is  limited  it  is 


and 


oos  full  justice  to  the 
die  taste  of  MacDowell, 
s critical  faculty,  to  the  charm  and 
Tlty  of  his  conversation  when  he 
i freely,  being  then  with  those  in 
t he  had  confidence;  for  with  those 
i he  suspected  of  having  only  self- 
st  at  heart  and  with  strangers 
Envoi!  was  ill  a;  ease  and  wholly 
umunicative.  His  sense  of  humor 
trodigious.  He  showed  this  in  his 
ts  in  his  talk,  his  letters  and,  oc- 
>aliy.  in  his  music.  Mr.  Gilman 
s of  his  eyes.  “When  lie  was 
•d— and  he  was  seldom.  In  conver- 
. grave  for  long— they  lit  ,up  with 
traordinary  animation;  he  had  an 
st  lous  trick  of  blinking  them  rap- 
nce  or  twice,  with  the  effect  of  a 
.e  twinkle,  which  was  oddly  in- 
is. His  laugh,  too,  was  communi- 
; he  did  not  often  laugh  aloud; 
joyment  found  vent  In  a low,  rich 
If  which,  with  the  lighting  up  of 
’vs,  was  wholly  and  immediately 


dra 


And  what  was  MaeDowell's  taste  In 
music?  He  preferred  of  his  own  music 
he  "Dirge”  in  the  “Indian”  suite.  Of 
ils  sonatas,  he  liked  best  the  ‘'Keltic"; 
if  the  smaller  works,  the  "Sea  Pieces." 
Among  modern  composers  his  favor- 
tes  were  Wagner,  Liszt— although  in 
-Iszt  he  detected  the  rope-dancer— 
'schaikowsky,  Grieg.  What  he  once 
frote  about  Richard  Strauss  Is  well 
vorrii  pondering:  " Thus  spake  Zara- 

hustra'  may  be  considered  the  aipothe- 
si  of  tliis  power  of  suggestion  in  tonal 
oler.  • • • it  stuns  by  its  glorious 
magnificence  of  tonal  texture.  The  sug- 
estion  at  the  beginning  of  the  rising 
un  is  a mighty  example  of  the  over- 
whelming power  of  tone-color.  The  up- 
. ward  sweep  of  the  music  to  the  high- 
est regions  of  light  has  something 
j spb  ndrous  about  it;  and  yet  I remem- 
k j ber  once  hearing  in  London  a song 
II  sung  In  the  street  at  night  that  seemed 

■ to  me  to  contain  a truer  germ  of 
K music.”  And  I remember  MacDowell 

■ saying  after  a performance  of  one  of 
I Strauss'  tone  poems.  "Heldenleben "[ 

| think  that  this  may  not  be  musical  art, 
j but  it  is  a new  art.” 

He  kftew  little  about  time  music  of  the 
ultra-modern . French,  though  he  had 
heard  and  admired  early  compositions 
by  Vincent  d'Indy.  Mr.  Gilman  thinks  i 
that  ho  would  have  found  little  to  at- 1 
tract  him  In  the  more  characteristic  I 
mu  -lc  of  Debussy  who  was  his  co- 
ma >e  In  Marmontel  s riano  class  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  MacDowell  would  have  been 
fascinated  by  a performance  of  "Pelleas 
and  Afellsande”  If  only  for  the  sake  of 
shadowy  but  indescribably  pathetic 

cDowell  believed  that  Bach  aecom- 
led  his  mighty  work  ‘‘not  by  means 
ie  contrapuntal  methods  of  his  day. 
In  spite  of  them."  Mozart's  sonatas 
i to  him  only  virtuoso  works  of  the! 
.‘fiashy,  wliolly  unworthy  of  tne| 
or  of  “Don  Giovanni,"  Mendelssohn, 
essing  to  be  an  "absolutist"  in 
c,  furnished  an  explanatory  title  to 
majority  of  things  he  wrote:  "Ills 
lie  of  piano  writing  was  perfect; 
Jared  with  Beethoven's  It  was  a 
ation.”  Schumann  "put  his  dramas 
and  guessed  their  meaning 
I."  Liszt  and  Chopin  added 
sJorful  tracing  ot'  Orientalism; 
ence  between  these  two  is  that 
pin  this  tracery  developed  po- 
ight  as  wltn  a thin  gauze; 
with  Liszt  tin  hi3  piano  music) 
Uslunent  Itself  made  the  start  - 
for  almost  a new  art  in  tonal 
on.  the  effects  of  which  one 
every  hand  today.”  And  of. 
ie  wrote;  "Il  s music  dramas, 
he  fetter.-  of  the  actual  spoken  I 
mclpated  from  the  materialism 
painting,  and  furniture,  must 
^red  the  greatest  achievement 

as  to  Mat  Dowell  nothing  more 
ynonym  for  coherence,  "No ! 
ther  great  or  small— can 
ance  without  form;  but  that 
be  Inherent  In  the  Idea,  and 
be  as  many  forms  as  there  j 
lately  expressed  Ideas  In  the  I 

itlon  In  the  matter  of  pro-  I 
sic  was  curiously  hpsitatlngj 
!j,  but  his  opinlontgconcerning 
music  were  delightfully 
lasqiieradlng  In  the  so-called 
7‘  °f  Negro  clothes  cut  In 
will  not  help  us.  What  we 
'8  at  Is  the  youthful  optlmls- 
and  the  undaunted  tenacity 
ia:  characterize  the  American 


poser  was  ever  more  appreciated  and 
rraised  from  the  beginning.  No  one  I 
'.iud  better  opportunity  to  hear  his  own' 
music. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  treated  the  subject 
of  MaeDowell’s  teaching  at  Columbia 
in  a dignified  and  authoritative  man- 

ner. 

Ninety- four  pages  of  the  volume  are 
biogrnphk'al.  About  the  same  number 
arc  devoted  to  a study  of  MaeDowell’s 
music.  Mr.  Gilman  says  in  his  preface- 
".MacDowell  wrote  surprisingly  few  let- 
ters and  comparatively  little  of  his  cor- 
respondence is  of  intnnsic  or  general 
interest.”  MacDowell  Wrote  delightful 
letters  to  some  of  his  fridnds;  witty  let- 
ters, stuffed  with  whimsical  fancies 
abounding  often  In  earnest  discussion 
of  tnmgs  near  his  heart.  These  letters 
were  destroyed  by  some  after  thev  were 
read  and  wisely  destroyed,  for  these 
would  \xq  .ncomprehensible  or  annoyin'” 
to  the  world  at  large.  As  Hawthorne 
wrote  after  burning  letters:  "What 

should  we  do  without  fire  and  death?” 


Coming  Concerts. 

The  Harvard  quartet,  the  choir  of 
fue  Harvard  Church,  Brookline  (Mrs. 
Kilduff,  Miss  Jepperson.  John  E.  Dan- 
iels and  Clarence  H.  Wilson),  will  sing  j 
Liza  Lehmann's  song  cycles  "In  a 1 
Persian  Garden"  and  "The  Daisy 
Chain,  in  Beacon  Hall,  Brookline 
next  Wednesday  night. 

| ^ The  program  of  the  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr  Fied- 
ler conductor,  in  Sanders  Theatre 
> Cambridge,  Thursday  evening  will 
1 be  as  follows:  Strauss.  “J?in  Helden- 

leben ; Saint  saens,  piano  concerto  in 
I G minor.  Miss  Germaine  Arnaud 
I pianist;  Weber,  overture  to  “Der 
Freischuetz." 

j The  Sunday  chamber  concert  in 
j Chlckering  Hall  the  24th  -null  be  given 
j by  the  Longy  Club  and  Miss  Mary  Fav 
1 Sherwood,  soprano. 

G.  L.  Lansing’s  annual  mandolin 
and  banjo  concert  will  take  place 
: Tuesday  evening,  the  26th,  in  Associa- 
tion Hall.- 

Richard  Czerwonky.  at  his  second 
| violin  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednes 
I day  evening  the  27th,  will  plav  Bach’s/ 
Chaconne,  Joachim's  variations  and 
pieces  by  Strauss-Czerwonky,  d’Am- 
brosio,  Saint-Saens-Ysaye. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  will  sing  at 
his  song  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  Thurs 
: day  afternoon,  the  28th,  songs  by 
j Schubert.  Schumann  and  Wolf.  At 
his  recital  Saturday  afternoon’,  the 
'30th.  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Weingartner,  Hermann.  Strauss,  A 
Mendelssohn  and  Brahms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  will 
play  at  their  second  violin  and  piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Friday  even- 
ing, Jan.  29.  Rubinstein's  sonata,  G 
major,  op.  13;  Mozart’s  sonata,’  D 
major;  Schumann's  sonata,  D mine 
op  1 2 1. 

Misciia  Elman  will  give  a second 
violin  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Feb.  1. 

The  Cecilia  Society  will  give  its 
second  Concert  in  Jordan  Hall  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  2,  when  the  pro- 
gram will  include  Verdi's  "Hymn  to 
the  1 ii'gin,  a psalm  by  Meiflclssohn 
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deemed  necessary  to  issue  cards  of  ad- 
mission, which  will  be  issued  to  all  who 
apply  by  sending  a stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Alex- 
ander, 82  Naples  road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 

SUNDAY — Chlckering  Hull,  3:30  P.  M.  vSoc- 
011(1  ol’  Mr.  Tucker’s  Chamber  Concerts. 
Adamowski  Trio  nml  Miss  Emma  lluttriek 
Noyes,  soprnno.  Gretcliaulnoff,  niano  trio  in 
C minor;  songs,  Albert.  "So  |sl>  cs  denn  ties 
Hlmmels  Will":  Brahms.  "Die  Malnncht”; 
Bungen.  “Bonn”;  piano  solos,  Gluck-Salnt- 
Saons,  caprice  on  "Alcestc”;  Chopin,  im- 
promptu. scherzo  on  B flat  minor  (Mme. 
szumowska) ; songs,  Handel.  "O  Sleep." 
Secchi.  "Lungi  da!  caro  bene”:  Brogl  "The 
Song  Maiden* ’ : Scbuett,  trio  "Waltz  Fuirv 
Tales,”  Nos.  2,  3 Hirst  time). 

Potter  Hall,  4 P.  M.  Third  concert  of 
l.okon  Club.  Brahms,  piano  quintet  t three 
movements):  piano  pieces,  Chopin,  impromp- 
tu. C sharp  minor;  Meudolssohn.  scherzo; 
Di-bussy,  nocturne.  “L’lsle  Joycuse”;  Tschai- 
kowsky,  piano  trio. 

Symphony  Hail.  7:80  P.  M*.  First  concert 
this  season  of  the  People's  Choral  Union  of 
Bosion,  Frederick  W.  Wertell.  conductor. 
Gade's  “Crusaders,1 V with  Miss  Janet  Duff, 
contralto:  Mortimer  Howard,  tenor;  Giuseppe 
Piece,  baritone.  Jordan's  "Barbara  Frlet- 
chie.”  with  Miss  Virginia  Listemann,  soprano. 
Forty-five  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  assist. 


- opp. . - 
lecture. 


Mr.  j 


nothing  about  one  I 
**t  striking  charac- 1 
ils  wife  once  alluded 


i ^uttli 


ibllahed  j„  a program 
*ton  Symphony  Orches- 
blood  had  filled  his 
f*'.!c!sm.  Deep  In  hl« 
elleved  the  old  tales  of 
e.«— of  course  ,*not  In  his  I 
. but  his  Imagination 
n very  fur,  even  thoujrh  I 
at  himself,  He  hated 
■ g roe.  it  se/me/1  pos- 1 
et.nlng  more  than  the  I 
Nor  den  • Mr.  Gilman  I 


T and  part  songs  by  Herzogenberg, 

| Foote.  Borodin,  Grieg  and  Cornelius. 

1 Alexander  Kubitzky,  tenor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company,  will  sing  songif 
by  Russian  and  French  composers. 

The  program  of  the  third  concert  of 
the  Hoffmann  quartet  Feb.  :5  (instead 
of  Feb.  1 as  previously  announced) 
will  be  as  follows:  Tarlini's  "Sonata 

a Quattro”  (first  time);  Mendelssohn’s 
! piano  trio  in  D minor  (in  memory  of 
Mendelssohn’s  birthday);  Du<-ernoy's 
quartet,  op.  46.  Waller  Spry  will  be 
the  pianist. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  will  give  his 
second  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb.  3. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Jordan  Hail  Thursday 
afternoon,  Feb.  4. 

For  Its  mid-winter  concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  7.  t lie  1 
i Handel  and  Haydn  Society  announces ! 
; a performance  of  "Elijah.”  The  ora-  i 
; toflo  has  been  chosen  for  tills,  its  56thl 
performance  by  the  society,  as  a fitting 
| commemoration  of  the  lfnitii  anniversary  j 
I of  the  birth  of  its  compose)-,  Mendels- 
I schn.  The  soloists  will  be  Mme.  Jeanne 
Jomeill,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan! 
Opera  House  Company,  Mrs.  Florence 
Mulford,  Cecil  James  and  Gwilym  Miles. 1 
There  will  be  a large  orchestra.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  will  conduct. 

Richard  Rlatt  will  give  a piano  recital 
Monday  afternoon,  Feb.  15,  in  Steinert 
Hall. 

Ti  e program  of  the  Knelsel  Quartet 
on  Ki-b.  16  will  i>e  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
(quartet  In  A minor  op.  132;  Grieg,  third 
nml  fourth  movements  from  posthumous  I 
quartet  (first  time  MS)  Brahms,  piano 
quintet,  F minor  op.  34.  Ernest  Oonsolo, 
pianist. 

Marlon  Lina  Tuftr,  a young  pianist 
of  Malden,  who  has  appeared  frequently' 
at  private  mtislcales,  will  give  a con- 
cert Thursday  evening,  Feb.  38,  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

A concert  will  bo  given  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Feb.  fl,  by  a quartet  of  opera 
singers  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  New  York,  headed  by  Alessan- 
dro Bonci.  The  other  members  are 
Marie  Rappold,  soprano.  Marianne  Fla- 
hact.  a French  mezzo-soprano,  who  re- 
cently made  her  debut  In  New'  York 
as  Amnerls,  and  Herbert  Witherspoon. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  sail  from  Eng- 
land on  Wednesday,  the  20th.  fils  stay 
In  tills  country  this  year  la  limited  to  a 
few  week  , although  the  mormou:  de- 
me:  t:-  made  for  concerts  have  made  It 
m ■ isarv  for  him  to  stay  longer  than 
he  at  first  Intended.  His  first  concert  of 


.MONDAY — Symphony  Chambers.  246  Hunting- 
ton  avojiue.  31  A.  M.  Mrs.  Perle  Wilkin- 
son s talk  about  Wagner’s  “Bhinegold,”  with 
piano  Illustrations. 

Steinert  Halt,  3 P.  M.  Heinrich  Gebharcl’s 
p recital-  Brahms,  rhapsody.  G minor, 
op.  79.  No.  2:  Beethoven,  “Waldsteln”  son- 
at  a.  op.  53;  C.  Franck,  prelude  from  “Pre- 
lude. Aria  and  Final©’*;  G.  Fame.  1m- 
promptu.  No.  2:  Debussy,  "Relicts  dans 

1 eau.  Jardins  sous  la  pluie";  Chopin, 
scherzo.  B flat  minor,  op.  31;  Hopckirk, 
"In  the  Ruins”;  Farwcll.  Navajo  War 
Dance:  Johps.  canzone:  Liszt.  "Waldes  ruu- 
schen;”  fantasia  on  “Rlgoleito.” 

Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Mme.  Edith  Row- 
ena  Noyes’  concert  of  original  compositions 
-\°.V'LS.  Mrs.  Alice  Bates  Itice.  Mrs! 
Edith  M.  Woods,  the  Misses  Patten.  Messrs. 
Fcrlr,  Malm,  and  G.  J.  Parker  will  take  part. 

West  Roxbury  High  School.  8 P.  M.  Co-, 
cert  of  the  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  William  F.  Dodge,  conductor.  Or- 
chestral  pieces.  Beethoven,  overture  to  4‘K<»- 
moiit!  ; Nedbal.  valso  noble:  Tschaikowskv 
selection  from  "Eugene  Onegin”;  Wagner, 
prize  -song  from  "The  Masterslngcrs"  • 
Dvorak,  Slavonic  Dance  No.  1.  Miss  Emma 
butfrlck  Noyes,  soprano,  will  sing  the  "Sttl- 
elUe  aria  from  "La  Gioconrla"  and  the 
waltz  song  from  German’s  "Tom  Jones  ’■ 
Jacques  Benaventc  will  play  Seguin’s  fan- 
tnsia  on  "La  Sonnambula"  for  saxophone. 
Louis  O.  El  son  will  lecture. 

, S I>*  M-  Concert  for  the 
IKMiefit  of  the  charity  fund  of  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Societe.  Mrs.  Marie  Sun- 
del  us.  soprano:  Miss  Adelaide  Griggs,  con- 
tralto:  the  I/Otils  quartet  (Messrs.  Martin. 
Hicks.  Raymond.  Cannel)  : Fred  Kendall, 

humorist  and  entertainer;  the  Kanrieb  Or- 
chestral Club,  Albert  M.  Kanrich,  violinist 
*’ld  <7t>n<lMCtor.  Overture  to  f’Merry  Wives', 
of  Windsor.  tVebers  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance  Langey’s  “Evening  Breeze."  I 
Brackett  svocai  march,  quartet  from  "Rlgo- 
ietto.  Bach-Gounod’s  *’Ave  Marla.”  ' 
Crowned  with  the  Tempest.”  from  “Er-  I 
n«  sVudelIlls  wiH  sine  Micaela's  j 

,r,  111  Carmen,  * and  Miss  Grigsrs  will  sint  il 
More.  Regal  in  His-  lx>w  Estate,”  from 

£nlinSSiSgn<#u?n*of.  Sheba*M  Ml‘-  Kendall! 
vrlll  tell  dialect  stories  and  recite  “Old  Jim; 
Onderdonk.” 

Recital  Hall,  tsTew  Eneland  Conservatory 
of  Music.  8:1G  P.  M.  Piano  recital  by  Miss 
Sarah  Paeff.  Pieces  by  Scbuett.  Schubert. 
Moszkowaki.  Chopin.  Lladoff.  Rossinl-Liszt 
Liszt.  Rubinstein. 

TUESDAY— Chlckering  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Third 
concert  ot  the  Hess-Schroeder  quartet.  tfJeet- 
hoven,  quartet  in  E flat  major,  op.  74;  glii- 
igafflia,  serenade  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello 
?P-  S3,  tim©  here);  Mendelssohn,  octet  I 
l n E flat  major,  op.  JO  (In  memory  of  Men- 1 
delssohn’s  birth.  Feb.  3.  1800).  The  Hoff- 
mann  quartet  \ylll  assist. 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M Miss 
Germaine  Schnitzer’s  piano  recital.  ‘ Brahms, 
sonata.  F minor;  Mozart,  pastorale  variee; 
Schumann,  symphonic  etudes;  Chopin,  noc- 
turne, op.  55,  No.  1;  etudes,  op.  10.  No.  12. 
op.  J5,  No.  2;  Saint-Sacns.  etude  in  the  form 
of  a waltz;  Liszt,  “Mazeppa.” 

Chlckering  Hal!,  8:15  P.  M.  Ernst  Por- 
abo  s second  concert.  M'r.  Perabo  will  plav 
Bach  s suite  in  O niiuor:  Beethoven’s  Six 
variations,  op.  34.  and  throe,  contra  dancos 
arrange, i for  two  hands  by  Isador  Solas'  and 
wllli  Alwyn-Schroeder,  ’cellist,  ho  will  plav 
Boellmann’s  Symphonic  variations  and  Kii- 
hj  ns  to  In  s sonata.  D inajoT,  op.  Is  Miss 
Virginia  Listemann.  soprano,  will  singsongs 
by  Boh  in,  Gernsheim,  Wolf.  Bizet,  Liza  Leh- 
mann. M.  T.  Salter.  Hollmann  and  Rubin- 
stein. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:17,  P.  Jf.  Pianola  recital 
Jte  Mary  M Brackett.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt. 
Millard  Bowdoln  and  II.  L.  Murphy  wilf  sing. 

Jordan  Rail.  8:15  P.  M.  Organ  recital*  by 
Henry  M Dunham  «f  tho  facility  of  Hie 
Now  England  Conservatory  0f  Music.  Dun- 
hmn  Passaeaglla,  O minor  (new),  sonata, 

D minor.  No.  3 (new);  Franck,  fantasia  a 
major;  Dienel.  intermezzo,  G nialor;  Fanikos 
Nuptial  Benediction:  Bach,  prelude.  B minor! 
THURSDAY — Charlestown  high  school,  8 p 
b'oneairt  of  the  music  department  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Dodge,  conductor  Or- 
Chestral  pieces,  Weber,  overture  to  "Obor- 
on  : Bolzom,  mlmiet;  Gortnod.  selection 

P""1" Borneo  and  Juliet”;  Wagner.  “Album 
Leaf':  Dvorak.  Slavonic  dance  No  8.  Miss 
Mabel  Stanuway.  -contralto,  will  sing 
Heart  at  Thy  Dear  Yoloe,"  from  Saint  . Saens’ 
Samson  and  Delilah,"  ami  Wlllel.v's  "i 
June  Morning,"  Mr  Dodge,  vlollnlrt,  will 
play  Ernst’s  fantasia  on  Hungarian  airs 
Mr.  Elson  will  lecture. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:36  p.  jr  ,«,v 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symnhonv 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Elgar 
symphony  In  A flat  major  (first  time  We). 
Salat  Saens.  concerto,  G minor.  No  •>  futso 
Germaine  Arnaud.  pianist):  Weber,  overture 
to  Euryanthe.” 

Dorchester  high  school.  8 P.  M Concer)  ! 
of  the  music  department  of  tho  el  tv  of  Bos 
ton,  Mr.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces 
Rossini,  overture  to  "William  Tell"  : - v-hni! 
kowsky.  Andante  from  a string  quartet- 
La  combe.  "Spanish"  Suite;  Wagner 
Dreams":  Chopin,  military  tadonalae  MP, 
v jo  tori  a MoNally.  mezzo- 8oprauo,  will  ime 
the  Segnldtlla  from  "Carmen”  and  Ghad’ 
wick's  "Onuza.”  Carl  W.  Dodt-  Veiii.f 
Will  play  an  allegretto  b.v  Saint.. Saons  and 


SATI  RDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P M* 
Geraldine  Farrar’s  concert.  Sim  will  . 
alstcd  by  30  members  Of  the  Boston  bg,o  V 
Phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Strnbc  condlicvr  y,,m 
Farrar  will  slug  ‘'Knnws’t  Thou  thstLiV o 
from  "Miguon.”  "LI Isahcth  V pra  ver7 o ,-1* 
“Tannhaeuscr."  Bach's  "Wills',1  e'„  ff0ln’ 
Her/,  mir  Schenkcn,"  an  air  from  ri  <1r.n  I 
"Pilgrims  of  Mecc^’:  «M„tinl^“<r?1Sck  s 
helns.  hl.-n  pen  do  chosp.^  Fesch's  "r  ' I 
pcrhetta,  • Schubert's  "luldcr  pi.Sl!; 

SF”  o’? “^^nS^nf  tZVr 

Marc,’;'1’  K“' r?fcnde??6'r «£“!!«  | 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”;  introduction  to 
"Espana.  "°f  Tanllh!‘c'u5f‘r”  <md  Ohabrier’s  | 
Symphony  Hall,  s P.  jr._  Fth  concert  off 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  , 
conductor.  Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon.  1 

MECHANICS’  ASSOCIATION  CON- 
CERT. 

There  will  be  a specially  lively  in-  i 
terest  in  the  concert  to  be" given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Theatrical  Mechanics’ 
Association.  Boston  lodge  2,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  this  evening,  for  through 
the  generosity  of  managers  and  artists 
a long  and  attractive  list  of  entertain- 
ers has  been  arranged.  Some  of  the 
best  known  musicians  and  players  now 
ln  tlle  cil-v  have  volunteered  their  aid. 
Among  those  who  will  take  a part  in 
tlve  program  of  the  evening  are 
Rian  and  Richfield,  Smith  and  Camp- 
Jell  and  Fred  Sosman  in  imitations, 
tom  Keith  s;  Earl  and  Mayo,  musical 
act,  and  Gertrude  Dudley  afid  company, 
musical  selections,  from  the  Orpheum; 
ratin’  an?  ,ciara  Lane,  in  op": 

the  HoS0n/AJ0hn  L'  Sulllvan,  from 
terrain^  C1  At\enaeum,  and  these  en- 
strefs  at  r,ockEtaddr’s  Min- 

dian*  Recoiler>G  otle:  A1  Joison,  cotne- 
son"s  ^nd  r .x  ,rI'*s*seY  and  Joe  Natus  in. 
the  clsrte  RoCm’,  harp  solbist.  From  i 
u Hl  . Theatre  Donald  Meek  I 

lndLf?  People  I Have  Met,"  and  the 
Pfau  wqnCh^tra’  !ed  b-v  Josephine  H 
‘ & The^  will  also  bo  or! 

, ; CIai  ^c^ections  oy  the  r ' 

Dod-e  nandlcifins  an,d  by  William  V. 

JKffSI  88W 

len  character^  tiuartet,  Frank  Cul-j 
la°grhih„:  jeFT1rMcDJonS 
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CONCERT  GIVEN  BV 
IL 

The  People's  Choral  Union.  Freder- 
ick W.  Wodell,  conductor,  gave  a con. 
cert  last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall  , 
The  program  included  Jules  Jordan’s 
“Barbara  Frietchie,”  a setting  ot 
Whittier's  ballad  for  soprano  voice, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  Gade’s  can- 
tata. “The  Crusaders,”  for  contralto, 
tenor,  baritone,  chorus,  organ  and  or- 
chestra. The  following  musicians  as- 
sisted: Miss  Virginia  Listemann,  so- 
prano; Miss  .Janet  Duff,  contralto; 
George  Parker,  tenor;  Giuseppe  Picco. 
baritone;  Herman  A.  Shedd,  organist; 
Misses  Gertrude  Urban  and  Annie  .Mc- 
Leary,  accompanists,  and  an  orchestra 
composed  of  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Jacques  Hoff- 
mann, principal.  Mr.  Parker  took  the 
place  of  Mortimer  Howard,  who  had 
been  announced  on  the  program,  but 
was  unable  to  appear. 

"Barbara  Frietchie”  was  performed 
first,  and  the  stirring  ballad  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  The  last  two 
lines  of  the  poem  are  sung  by  the 
chorus  to  the  refrain  of  “The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner.”  and  the  audience  arose 
and  stood  during  the  performance  of 
these  measures.  Miss  Listemann.  whose 
voice  is  high  anil  clear  rather  than  one 
of  great  volume,  sang  effectively,  gnd 
was  warmly  applauded. 

Gade's  work  is  called  a dramatic  can- 
tata. and  It  is  dramatic  enough  and 
tuneful  enough  to  make  it  a favorite 
with  both  singers  and  hearers.  The 
chorus  was  apparently  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  sang  with  grati- 
fying spirit  and  effect.  The  voires 
sounded  fresh,  and  the/tnusle  was  sung 
with  real  enthusiasm,  not  as  though  tho 
Interest  of  the  singers  was  jaded  b.v 
over-rehearsing.  Yet  the  chorus  showed 
by  its  intelligent  performance  t Hat  it  had 
been  carefully  trained. 

The  printed  programs  made  a feature 
of  the  concert,  for  the  texts  were  at- 
tractively printed,  with  the  music  of 
important  arias  and  a synopsis  of  the 
cantata.  There  was  an  enthusiastic 
audience  of  good  size. 

SUNDAY  CHAMBER" CONCERT,  g 

Aoamowski  Trio  and  Miss  Emma 

Buttrick  Noyes  at  Ghickering  Hall,  hit 


At  the  rzcond  of  this  season’s  Sunday 
chamber  concerts  in  Chlckering  Hall, 
yesterday  afternoon  the  artists  were, 
the  Adamowski  trio— Mme.  Antoinette 
Szumowska,  piano;  T.  Adamowski.  vio- 
lin, and  J.  Adamowski,  vlolincello.  and  j 
Miss  Emma  Buttrlpk  Noyes,  soprano. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  and  in  view  of 
the  storm  this  was  a distinct  tribute  to 
the  management  and  the  musicians.  - 


ThOJ..„-_ — 

It'  minor.  Op.  3S.  A.  Gzetc - 

S<>  ist  cs  denn  des  Hiinmelt 
I Albert;  “Die  Maluacht,  ’ 

' "Bonn,"  Bungert;  piano  so.—. 

Ion  Alceste.  Gluck-Salnt-Saen. 

L promptu.  scherzo  In  B flat  mm° 

[pin*  songs,  “O.  Sleep."  Handel; 

| Pul  Caro  Bene.’’  Secelil;  "The 
I Malden,"  Brogi ; trio.  3Val*er-Marcnen 
liijst  time,  No.  2 Allegretto.  No.  J Vivace 


Itiijit  timo,  No.  2 Allegretto,  -so.  a 

As  usual,  the  Trio  played  with  excel- 
lent artistry  and  superior  ensemble 
work.  Mine.  Szumowska’s  solos  were 
k. warmly  admired,  particularly  the  Ca- 
B price.  The  new  portions  of  tlio  waltz 
■'  ifairv  tales  were  heard  with  Interest,  and 
If* 1  their  ulrv  measures  will  bear  a rehear- 
ing. Miss  Noyes’  singing  gave  distinct 
t nlnasure  and  was  vigorously  applauded. 

concertTylekeu  club. 

Admirably  Planned  Program  Which 
Was  Very  Well  Rendered. 

The  Lekeu  Club  (Messrs.  Copeland, 
Malm,  Cabot,  Gletzen,  Currier)  gave  a 1 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Potter  j 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  three  movements  of  piano  quin- 
tet Id  F minor;  Tschaikowsky,  piano 
trio,  op.  50.  and  these  piano  pieces, 
Chopin.  Impromptu  in  C-sharp  minor; 
Mendelssohn,  Scherzo;  Debussy,  Noc- 
turne, "L’lsle  Joyeuse." 

The'  concert  was  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est that  have  been  heard  here  this  sea- 
son. The  program  was  admirably 
planned,  both  as  to  its  suitability  and  its 
inherent  interest.  Nor  did  it  suffer  by 
the  courageous  act  of  cutting  down  the 
quintet  to  three  movements.  The  stir- 
ring scherzo  delighted  the  audience  and 
piqued  Its  musical  appetite.  The  quintet 
was  admirably  performed  and  showed 
the  perfect  ensemble  of  the  club. 
Tschalkowsky's  trio,  written  in  memory 
of  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  makes  demands 
of  a different  nature. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  happy  in  his  choice 
and  arrangement  of  the  solo  group,  and 
he  played  with  his  wonted  lightness  and  ' 
charm.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  two 
numbers  by  Debussy,  and  the  nocturne 
made  a profound  Impression,  which  even 
the  wholly  different  character  of  “L’lsle 
Joyeuse".  could  not  entirely  dispel.  Be- 
ing recalled  with  insistence  Mr.  Copeland 
added  to  the  program  the  "Morning 
Mood,”  from  Grieg’s  "Peer  Gynt"  suite, 
and  Chabrier's  Habanera. 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

There  are  two  Poes:  the  strange, 
dark,  wretched  creature  of  legend, 
and  the  illustrious  and  shining  fig- 
ure in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
On  the  anniversary  of  Poe’s  birth, j 
in  this  city  there  should  be  little  [ 
thought  of  the  legend  shaped  long  j 
ago  by  the  envious  and  the  mali- ! 
cious,  by  them  that  delight  in  attrib- 
uting foibles  and  vices  to  genius, 
and,  alas,  by  the  unhappy  man  him- 
self. It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
foibles  have  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated, that  his  one  weakness  should 
excite  pity,  not  reproach.  In  a 
period  when  many  drank,  a single 
glass  of  wine  would  fire  his  brain 
and  lead  inevitably  to  a fit  of  drunk- 
enness. Poe  was  not  a chronic 
drunkard,  he  did  not  look  forward 
eagerly  to  intoxication.  They  that 
knew  him  best  brought  forward 
evidence  to  this  effect,  evidence  that 
has  not  been  overthrown.  Further- 
more, the  amount  and  the  character 
of  his  literary  work  are  an  answer 
to  the  charges  still  recklessly  made. 
Poor,  often  to  the  point  of  starva- 
tion, he  was  not  always  able  to 
repay  what  he  borrowed.  He  was 
a devoted  husband,  and  in  his  rela- 
tions with  women,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  a man  of  singular 
purity.  Nowhere  in  his  poems  or 
in  his  prose  is  there  a line  of  sen- 
suous passion  save  in  the  expression 
of  his  love  for  ideal  beauty,  for 
incorporeal  art. 

“The  great  man  of  whom  I am 
about  to  speak  seems  to  me  a figure 
more  utterly  companionless,  more 
incomparable  with  others,  than  any 
S of  hh?  kind.’’  This  speech  of  Mr. 
Swlnourne  concerning  Coleridge 
migh ; well  be  applied  to  Poe,  the 
poet  fend  the  teller  of  tales.  As  a 
poet,  Jhis  claim  to  immortality  rests 
secu?Kly  on  a few  pages.  “The 
Raven”  and  “The  Bells,”  dear  to 
elocutionists,  are,  in  the  popular 
mind,  the  full  expression  of  his 
poeti/c  thought;  but  the  music  of 
Tsra.t'el,”  “The  Haunted  Palace,” 

‘Th if  City  in  the  Sea,”  “The  Valley 
>f  TJnrest,”  “Ulalume”  and  “Anna- 


bel Lee,"  Is  more  subtle.  nto?e 
elusive,  unique  in  its  beauty,  inimit- 
able In  rhythm  and  color.  Nor 
should  that  exquisite  cameo,  “To 
Helen,”  be  forgotten.  No  other 
English  speaking  poet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Collins,  has  walked  with 
so  little  in  his  hands  and  with  such 
perfect  confidence  into  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses.  No  one,  not  even 
Shelley  or  Mr.  Swinburne,  has  out- 
stripped Poe  in  his  sense  of  color, 
of  the  value  of  vowels,  of  the  charm 
of  alliteration  and  assonance.  Yet 
such  lines  as 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
and 

Where  wreath-ed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet  and  the  vine, 
were  characterized  by  contempora- 
ries in  New  England  as  jingle.  They 
missed  a “didactic  purpose.”  Time 
has  avenged  Poe.  Tennyson  of  the 
latter  years  was  not  the  only  one 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  one  Ameri- 
can whose  verse  had  an  original  and 
individual  charm,  for,  although 
Tennyson  admired  Whitman  and 
was  Influenced  by  him,  as  in  his 
ballad  of  “The  Revenge,”  the  poetic  I 
art  of  Poe  appealed  to  him  more 
intimately. 

The  poetry  of  Poe  was  quickly 
j appreciated  in  European  countries, 
especially  in  France,  where  Bau- 
delaire, by  essays  and  by  transla- 
tions of  the  tales,  made  the  name 
Poe  familiar  to  even  careless  read- 
ers. Some  of  these  tales  created  a 
new  shudder;  some  introduced 
that  form  of  literary  art  known  as 
the  prose-poem;  others,  marvels  of 
keen  analysis,  still  serve  as  models 
for  writers  of  “detective  stories.” 
There  was  nothing  in  English  litera- 
ture to  prepare  the  way  for  “The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,”  “The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death,”  “Si- 
lence,” “Shadow”  and  other  tales 
more  wonderful  tbfan  any  contained 
in  the  “iron-bound,  melancholy  vol- 
umes of  the  Magi,”  to  quote  the 
memorable  line  of  Poe.  Nor  is  it 
extravagant  to  say  that  no  one  of 
the  many  imitators  of  Poe  in  for- 
eign lands  has  caught  his  secret, 
rivalled  his  simplicity,  directness, 
eloquence  now  serene  or  sombre, 
now  gorgeous  or  noble.  And  in  his 
tales  of  analysis  and  surmise  M. 
Dupin  is  still  the  master  of  Sher-  j 
lock  Holmes. 

But  Poe  is  more  than  a glory  of  I 
a national  literature:  he  has  been  l 
and  is  today  a powerful  influence  in  1 
European  letters.  In  his  own  life 
he  was  a critic  whose  discernment, 
taste  and  courage  made  him  obnox- 
ious to  mediocrities  and  the  unrea- 
soning amiable.  His  prophetic  in- 
stinct was  remarkable.  Yet  as  a 
critic  he  is  now  remembered  chiefly 
as  one  born  out  of  due  time.  His 
influence  as  poet  and  narrator  has 
shaped  schools  of  distinguished  dis- 
ciples: from  Baudelaire  to  Marcel 

Schwob;  from  Barbey  d’Aurevllly 
to  Stephane  Mallarme;  from  VI)- 
liers  de  l’lsle  Adam  to  Conan  Doyle. 

The  wonder  is,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  recently  wrote,  that  Poe’s 
extraordinary  qualities  were  re- 
vealed In  America  in  the  years  that 
he  lived.  In  those  years  he  was 
truly  “companionless,  incompara- 
ble.” Nor  with  the  flight  of  time 
have  these  qualities  been  tarnished 
or  impaired.  The  chief  regret  that 
now  arises  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  life  and  achievements  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  foolish  wrangle  con- 
cerning his  admission  into  a Hall  of 
Fame.  Dumas  the  elder,  Balzac, 
Gautier,  Flaubert,  Verlaine  — the 
list  might  be  extended — could  afford 
to  smile  at  the  Forty  Immortals 
seated  on  the  chairs  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  dispute  over  Poe,  the  qua- 


train  of  Father  Tabb  Is  to  the 
point: 

Into  the  charnel  Hall  of  Fame 
None  but  the  dead  shall  go; 

Then  carvo  not  there  the  living  name 
Of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

First  Performance  in  Boston 
of  'The  New  Lady  Bantock' 
Given  in  Good  Style, 

PARK  THEATRE— First  pcifarm- 
,anoo  Iri  Boston  of  "The  New  Lady 
iBantock,”  a comedy  In  four  acts,  by 
IJerome  K.  Jerome.  Production  ui, 
jder  tho  direction  of  Joseph  Brooks. 

Fanny.. ..... — Fannie  Ward 

| Vernon  Wctbcroll.  Lord  Iiaut<x-1(..luliu  W.  I).<on 

Martin  Bennett Charles  Cartwright 

Susannah  Bennett Teresc  Beagle 

"'!*nc  Bennett... Margaret  Fuller 

Simeon  Bennett Frank  J»ck;*ii 

lamest  Bennett Harold  De  Becker 

Houorla  Bennett.. I’crdita  Hudspeth 

I II*  elder  Mips  Wothcrel! holla  Renton 

Itae  younger  .Miss  Wetherell...  .Margaret  Grey 

Dr.  F reman  tel T.  .1.  MeOrane 

George  1\  howto Robert  Me  Wade,  Jr. 

Kngland Mabel  Norton 

Stella  Maltravers 

Inland Alberta  Masters 

Wolej Belle  Cooley 

Marie  Messue 

This  comedy,  originally  entitled  "Fan- 
ny and  the  Servant  Problem,”  was  first 
played  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre,  London, 
Oct  14,  1908,  when  Miss  Ward  created 
the  part  of  Fanny  and  Mr.  Cartwright 
the  part  of  Martin  Bennett,  her  uncle, 
tho  butler.  Mr.  Dean,  the  Lord  Ban- 
tock of  last  night,  was  the  original 
George  P.  Newte. 

Thomas  Ilardy’s  novel.  "The  Hand  of 
Ethelberta,”  is  a comedy  in  scenes  and 
m it  Ethelberta,  the  poet  of  passidn.  is 
the  daughter  of  Chickerel,  a butler 
Plus  does  not  prevent  her  from  being  re- 
ceived in  society  ignorant  of  her  birth 
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ana  aner^  various  adventures  she  mar- 
One  of  rhe  most  amus- 


ries  a nobleman. 


I purely  Farcical.  Tho  midden  ,rj 

of  Funny’s  old  companions  of  tfio  

hall  and  their  behavior  Is  ,t  fun.,,  , 
scene.  Bantock.  his  wire  and  n,,. 
dear  elderly  ladle*  are  ruled  Inexorable  1 
by  Ihotr  servants.  Lady  Bantock  allow  . i 
t ils  because  they  know  her  secret  and 
therefore,  as  sm.  thinks  for  a time’  her  1 
happiness.  But  the  subjection  of  young  ; 
I/Onl  Bantock  and  the  aunts  Is  inexplica- * 
bl,  except  for  the  purposes,  of  farce 
The  play  being  for  the  most  part  a 
farce,  might  well  be  played  frankly  In 
tills  vein,  but  It  Is  taken  seriously  by 
the  players  and.  as  Fanny  says,  the 
servants  with  their  sombre  deportment 
might  have  stepped  out  of  a melodrama.  . 
rims,  perhaps,  they  were  the  more  1 
amusing.  Malvollo  was  a volatile,  flip- 
pant person  In  comparison  with  Martini 
B>  nnett.  and  his  wife  might  easily  have  | 
ocen  taken  as  the  cruel  aunt  of  an  op-  I 
pressed  heroine. 

The  play  Is  most  amusing  and  It  is  I 
capitally  acted.  Tho  dialogue  Is  for 
the  most  part  crisp  and  It  is  often 
witty.  The  situations,  at  times  gro- 
tesque, are  entertaining,  and  the  satire 
neither  too  obvious  nor  too  subtle. 

I he  New  Lady  Bantock"  should  be 
seen  by  all  that  relish  wholesome 
amusement,  and  especially  by  those 
who,  having  suddenly  acquired  a fort- 
cue,  stand  secretly  Iri  awe  of  their  but- i 
lei*,  imported  or  domestic,  and  would1 
ram  learn  from  him  lessons  of  correct! 
behavior  toward  him  and  toward  soci- 
ety at  large. 

Miss  Ward  is  well  suited  by  nature 
ami  by  her  theatrical  experience  to  ini-  i 
personate  Fanny,  a sympathetic,  lovable 
girl  fresh  from  the  music  halls.  Site 
made  her  points  neatly,  without  exag- 
geration, and  she  recited  her  lines  spon- 
taneously and  with  comic  force.  Nor 
did  she  give  undue  importance  to  the 
few  scenes  of  sentiment.  The  infatua- 
tion  of  Lord  Bantock  was  at  once  ex- 
plained when  she  made  her  entrance 
and  had  talked  with  the  aunts,  fearful 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Cartwright  gave  a carefully  stud- 
ied, yet  not  too  elaborate  impersonation 
of  the  butler.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
respect  the  old  prig,  his  loyalty  to  the 
family,  his  conception  of  the  duties  that 
a Lady  73antock  should  owe  her  posi- i 
tion.  The  conception  wax  sustained' 
throughout,  and  the  audience  saw  aline, 
example  of  finished  acting  of  a sehoo, 
that  fortunately  for  (he  stage  is  not 
wholly  extinct.  Mr  Dean  acted  with, 
the  appropriate  enthusiasm  and  with! 
quiet  dignitv.  Excellent  too  were  the  I 
impersonations  by  Messrs  McWade  and' 
McGrane — In  fact  by  all  members  of  the 

company. 

The  comedy,  well  staged,  was  thor- ’ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  a large  audience,  and1 
there  were  many  curtain  calls. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "The 
I Devil,  by  Franz  Molnar,  adaptation 
by  Oliver  Herford.  The  cast; 

Hefn.*i',IiTler —Paul  McAllister 

fc: 


MISS  FANNIE:  WARD 
In  “A  Servant  Problem"  at  the  Park. 


ing  scenes  is  where  Ethelberta  is  a 
guest  at  a dinner  where  her  father 
serves. 

In  the  preface  to  this  novel  Mr  Hardy 
says  that  his  purpose  was  to  excite  in- 
tetest  in  a.  drama  "wherein  servants 
weie  as  important  as,  or  more  important 
than,  then-  masters:  wherein  the  draw- 
ing room  was  sketched  in  many  cases 
from, the  point  of  view  of  the  servants’ 
hall,  and  he  alludes  to  the  daughters 
and  sons  of  Chickerel  as  "beings  who 

I regard'"  th,n  ' ® scope  of  a congenial 

The  high  life  below  stairs  lias 
served  as  a motive  for  farces  and 
comedies  in  England  and  in  France. 
Mr.  Jeromes  theme  is  ingeniously 
conceived.  Fanny,  a music  hall  singer 
marries  Lord  Bantock,  not  knowdng 
13  a lord.  She  has  told  him 
that  she  nas  no  parents,  which  is 
ir“®L’  ”ut  Jler.  business  manager,  whom 
B,?niock  .'consulted,  invented  ari  l 
b]shop  in  New  Zealand  and  a l 
cousin  judge  In  Ohio.  Fanny  arrives 
J-*-  p*a_ntock  Hail,  and,  lo  and  behold 

2.3  servants  In  the  hall  are  all  her 
relations,  and  the  butler  and  the 
housekeeper  are  the  pious,  straight- 
laced,  disciplinary  uncle  and  aunt 
jiiom  ivhorn  she  had  run  away.  Tliev 
endeavor  to  make  her  worthy  of  her 
positlon  She  at  last  rebels,  discharges 

thv  reiTmnd  £‘scl0se3  her  husband 
relationship.  He  Is  shocked  at 

^ut,ls,remlnded  that  the  first 
was  the  daughter  of  a 
k Bennett*  still  faith- 
ful though  discharged,  now  blesses 

worthy*”  hlf  ma^fer  !&3t  h‘S  "iece  13 

” ! Ml, 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE  - ".Marcelle  " 
an  operetta  by  Pixiey  and  Luders.  Oasi- 
-baron  von  Bere-liof  , 

&Kart 

| KfliT^e'i ^ TBerber?1'^ wUi on i!- 

"Bud"  Wiison George  Boniface.  jr 

Pierre..  Lawrence  Wheat 

Marcfello  . Robert  O’Comivr 

I Berghof.' . ?EdUhG OkviT 

j Baroness  von  Bergliof'.V.! .'  ’ivottfo  Wack 

KEITH’S  THEATRE. 

Clarice  Mayne.  Talented  Comedienne, 
Heads  Entertaining  Bill. 


MUSIC 


Mr.  Jerome characterized  this  comedy 
as,,  a quite  possible  play."  n0  also  la- 
belled  it  a comedy.  It  is  a comedy  until 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Bantock  and  the 
feewF  kf  discipline  to  which  she  is  sub- 
il  v1  Tln,Jl  Vl® ’ members  of  her  .own  fam- 
I1;' ■ Thus  the  opening  scene,  where  the 

aunts  '^  o^nef  orfld  delicate  maiden  ladles, 
aunts  ot  Lord  Bantock  by  marriage 
-discuss  with  the  family  physician  the 
probable  appearance  and  character  of 
the  new  Lady  Bantock,  is  in  the  spirit 
Afftir°.i,ne« 1 ddh’edy  and  is  delightful. 
Aftei  the  first  act  the  play  is  a farce 
an  excellent  farce,  which  by  its  verv 
nature  admits  of  improbabilities  and 
extravagance.  When  Jano,  the  maid  I 
insists  on  young  Lady  Bantock  donning  ! 
a hideous  dress  with  a bustle,  worn  bv  1 
the  Lady  Bantock  who  had  been  dead  ai 
quarter  of  a century,  the  situation  is  ! 


Heinrich  Gebhard  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows; 

Brahms,  Rhapsody,  G minor,  op.  79.  >rj 
No.  2;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op  53-  n[ 
Franck.  Prelude  from  Prelude.  Aria  and’  e 
Finale;  Faure.  Impromptu,  No.  2;  De-  H 
bussy,  "Reflets  dans  1’eau.”  "Jardins  5 
sous  la  pluie";  Chop.n.  Sclierzo.  B fiat  H 
minor,  op.  31;  Hopeklrk.  "In  the  Ruins”-’ 
Farwell.  Navajo  War  Dance;  Johns! 
Canzone:  Liszt.  Waldcsrauschen  an.l 
Fantasia  on  "Rigoletto." 

The  program  was  Interesting  and  well 
arranged,  though  it  would  have  been 
still  more  effective  had  it  been  a little 
shorter.  The  groups  of  pieces  were 
well  contrasted.  There  was  due  con- 
sideration for  tl’.e  romanticists  who  are 
now  classic,  and  for  those  who  will  be 
classic  in  the  eyes  of  following  gener- 
ations: nor  was  Mr.  Gebhard  afraid  to 
play  short  pieces  by  composers  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Gebhard  has  not  given  a recital 
here  for  some  time,  but  lie  has  been 
heard  In  symphony  and  chamber  con- 
certs. In  ensemble,  and  this  experience 
has  aided  in  the  development  of  ids 
natural  gifts  and  acquirements.  TD>  , 
has  now  a broader  conception:  and  ‘ 
while  perfection  In  detail  Is  no  longer 
to  him  the  thing  of  primary  impnr-  M 
-ance,  he  does  not  unduly  subord'nato  p] 
it.  Ills  technic  is  now  as  a second  ■SCT 
nature  and  serves  first  of  all  in  poetic  '8' 
interpretation.  This  Interpretation  Is 
versatile,  as  the  taste  of  the  pianist  ;s 
catholic.  Some  may  have  feared  that 
his  Interest  in  the  music  of  lajeffler. 
Debussy.  Gabriel  Faure  and  others  of 
ilie  ultra-modern  school  might  make 
| him  a specialist;  Hut  yesferday  **«  - rsl 
‘played  the  rhapsody  0f  Brahms'. 

■ one  that  pleased  Billroth  ns  suggesting 
I l be  "neaven-storming"  Johannes  of  the 
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] ami  now  flam  1 n s 

hannes  had  alwu 
ISqually  poet:. 

I terp rotation  o.  t 

I take 1 **>  fran  go  "Mb  < 
It  the  more  “mo.: 


dard’s 


wi 


others 
')  make ' 


group  or  pieces  by  Franck.  ' 
t-bossy  and  Chopin  aesthetic1 
nsion  and  fine  imagination 
laved,  so  that  sensitive  hear- 
riit  neither  of  composers  nor 
..  but  they  themselves,  under 
wove  fancies  and  dreamed 
The  performance  of  the  Tru- 
er as  both  liciuld  and  brilliant. 

1 was  filled  ooinnletelv  with  a 
audience.  P1J1LTP  HALE 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


Two  new  plays  were  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre.  London,  Jan.  4.  One  of 
them  was  a little  farce,  "The  General’s  i 
Past.'1  ir.  which  laughter  was  awakened  j 
Chiefly  by  the  blunders  of  a short-  j 
sighted  general  with  his  food  at  din- 1 
r.er.  But  "The  Test.”  a three-act  play, 
is  of  sterner  stuff.  The  hero  and  hero-  ! 
me.  living  together  unmarried,  passed; 
themselves  off  as  Mr  and  Mrs.  Dalton. 
The  woman  had  emancipated  views:  J 
her  avoidance  of  the  legal  yoke.  ; 
Dulton"  found  "certain  not  un- 
:or,sequences  imminent,"  and  also 

df-'  l- : 


■ wa'rdeS  wpjpMWB-TCig  PBins  rhr1 
I f,mo  over  n title,  and  this  is  Hie  best 
he  could  do.  Miss  Gibbs  is  a girl  of 
Yorkshire,  who  goes  to  London  and  ob- 
tuins  a position  in  a department  store. 

Hose  Kytlng-  who  Is  now  In  the  Act- 
ors' Fund  Home  on  Staton  island  X.  v.. 
says  that  If  she  had  20  daughters',  everv 
one  should  go  on  the  stage.  It  appears 
that  among  the  rank* and  file  a girl  has 
more  harmless  pleasure  than  most  per- 
sons in  other  occupations,  and  she  docs 
not  have  to  work  harder  than  a dress- 
maker, a stenographer  or  a clerk  in  a 
shop.  Asked  about  t miptatlons  Miss 
Eytinge  answered  "Bosh"’  \ve  regret 
to  add  that  when  she  was  asked  what 
she  thought  about  the  modern  stage 
site  answered  "Piffle:” 

Tills  reminds  us  that  the  stage  door 
keepers  of  the  Gaiety  anti  Lyceum  thea- 
U°f.  "i. London  told  a reporter  of  the 
Dally  Mali  that  the  chorus  girl  is  a 
being,  incidentally  young,  quiet, 
dignified,  and  yet  almost  school-girlish 
"Relations  often  meet  her  and  take  her 
home.  Rude  men  who  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce themselves  to  *or  are  snubbed 
with  treezlng  Indifference.”  So  savs  an 
etulorlal  writer  of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette 
commenting  on  the  Mail's  story  The 
chorus  girl  will  not  go  to  supper'  tinless 
a chaperon  is  also  invited,  "and  all  at- 
j tentlve  noblemen  are  promptly  informed 
, that  unless  their  intentions  are  mairi- 
[ monial  they  are  not  required."  . 


' ‘f? 


with  the  entrance  of  the  variations."  t 

fT,rlt  of  tho  composer 
drops  and  the  Interest  of  the  hearer  is 
no  longer  concentrated. 

Mr.  Hess  chose  Mendolssohn’s  octet 
to  commemorate  the  birthdav  of  the 
composer,  Feb.  3.  1809.  His  selection 
un.s  a happy  one,  for  the  composition 
written  when  Mendelssohn  was-  i « 
years  old,  not  only  shows  precocious- 
ness.  but  also  the  astonishing  sense  of 
the  youth  for  form  and  for  the  pol- 
ished expression  that  afterward  ci  ar- 
actenzed  him.  often  to  his  injury  But 
the  scherzo  was  Indeed  an  admirable 

after  it°n’  antl  manj  *lave  patterned  Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  gave  a piano 
The  concert  was  warmly  appreciated  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
by  a rather  small  audience.  The  fourth  l Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
concei  .jjarcj^aoe  I,lace  on  Tuesday^  Brahms,  sonata  F minor.  No.  5;  Mo- ; 
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evening 


hence 

"Mrs. 

usual 
disco  \ 
love  i 


that  Mr.  Dalton  was  making1 
some  one  else.  ThSn  «he  in- ; 
>:sted  on  a wedding,  but  her  "hus- 
band" was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He 
toid  Miss  Dorothy  he  loved  her.  and 
when  she  rejected  him  in  a humiliating 
manner  he  indulged  himself  in  a solilo- 
quy and  then  went  off  the  stage  to  com- 
mit suicide.  The  Pali  Mail  Gazette 
characterized  this  play  by  T.  W.  East- 
wood  as  a bore,  and  said:  "If  this  sort  l 
or  story  is  to  be  presented  at  all  it  re-  j 
quires  to  be  done  with  great  simplicity 
and  strength,  for.  given  ordinary  peo- 
ple. there  Is  a false  assumption  at  the 
bottom  of  it  which  threatens  from  the 
beg. nning  to  destroy  its  effect,  viz.,  the 
assumption  that  a man  who  really 
loves  a woman,  and  is  in  a position  to 
:r.r.:  : : - -r,  would,  even  at  her  own  re- 

l Quest,  submit  her  to  tiie  inevitable  iiu- 
m Illations  involved  in  her  becoming  his 
unstress.  Mr.  Eastwood  (who  brings 
out  this  very  point  conspicuously  as 
the  central  issue  of  his  play)  may  re- 
piy:  ’Quite  so;  but  my  people  are  not 
ordinary  people.’  to  which  our-  mourn- 
ful answer  would  be  that  some  of  them 
struck  us  as  scarcely  people  at  all.  so 

the°  ” St6nt  an<*  unco^ageouS  "'ere 


George  Laurl,  whose  death  in  Aus- 
tralia is  reported,  was  a member  of  a 
famous  family  of  pantomlmlsts.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  “the  Laurl  ramily” 
Ited  this  country  in  1889.  We  also  re- 
member a Laurl  In  comic  opera.  Charles 
Laur!  was  a favorite  in  pantomimes  at 
Drury  Lane  in  the  time  of  Sir  Augus- 
tus Harris,  otherwise  known  as  Drurip- 
lanus.  Charles  impersonated  in  a re- 
markable manner  a cat.  He  would 
jump  on  the  ledges  of  boxes  and  mi- 
aow piteously  to  the  children  within. 
On  one  occasion  the  theatre  cat  went 
for  him.  unable  to  endure  a brother 
ruar  :he  throne. 

They  say  that  Luclenne  Broval,  an 
opera  singer  who  is  well  remembered 
here,  was  the  weak  spot  in  the  pro- 
auction  of  “Monna  Vanna"  at  the  Paris 
opera  last  week.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Maeterlinck  did  not  wish 
this  opera  with  music  by  Fevrler  pro- 
duced because  his  wife,  Georgette  Le- 
blanc. did  not  have  the  leading  part. 
Fevrier’s  music  is  said  to  be  rather  pleas- 
ing. but  not  original.  He  borrows  from 
Wagner.  Massenet  and  Debussy,  which 
. Shows  that  he  has  a catholic  spirit  at 
least.  In  the  opera  Prinzivalle  and 
Vanna  make  their  escape.  There  is  no 
ballet  in  the  opera,  an  unheard  oil 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  Paris  opera 
house. 

Strauss'  "Elektra"  will  be  produced  at 
Dresden  the  25tli.  The  New  York  Times' 
says  that  either  Leo  Blech  or  Dr.  Muck 
will  conduct  it.  The  announcement  was 
made  not  long  ago  that  Blech  would 
conduct  the  first  performance  In  Berlin 
We  doubt  whether  Dr.  Mupk  will  eon-' 
due*  in  Dresden.  His  personal  relations) 

> with  Strauss  have  never  been  cordial, 
according  to  report. 

P Some  now  advocate  Esperanto  as  the  | 
ri  ter  rtional  language  for  music.  A 
er.  u-  • ■*!  terminology  (Muzika  Tcrmlnaroi 
•.has  been  published  by  Hachette  & Co. 
ri  Pi;  The  compiler  is  the  Baron  de 
• .)!>•  The  translation  of  “mf”  is  "meze 

' M Germaine  Si.imltz er  will  give  a i 
piano  redtal  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Wclim-- 
day  (tomorrow)  afternoon,  when  mb©  I 
lJ w*  11  .lay  Brahms'  sonata  In  K minor 
1 and  ■ by  Mozart.  Schumann.  C’.to-I 
p '.t-.Sa  ".s  and  Liszt.  Mr.  Pern  bo, 

i.n'r.r.  n.1  by  Miss  Vlrar  nla  Llstemnnn, 

> s'd io.  and  Alwyn  Shroeder.  'cellist, 
^ni  gU  e a concert  In  Chic kcrlng  Hall 


he  drai 


tn  Han.  t.u 

. aar-j  was  the  x 
Barnard  died  .n  :•> 

llopporl 

a.  Tiie  new  music  ., 
London,  to  be  pro 
Kletl.  "A  ;'  Miss 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ti.c  Hess- Sch roeder  quartbt,  assisted 
by  the  Hoffmann  quartet,  gave  its  third 
concert  last  night  In  Chlckering  Hall. 
The  program  was  a-j  follows:  Beethoven, 
quartet  in  E fiat  major,  op.  74;  Sini- 
gaglia,  Serenade  for  violin,  viola  and 
’cello,  op.  33;  Mendelssohn,  Octet  fox- 
strings,  op.  20. 

The  serenade  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  and  tho  program  stated 
that  the  performance  was  ttie  first  in 
America.  The  composer  was  born  at 
Turin  in  1888  and  st*died  at.  Hie  conser- 
vatory of  that  city  and  In  Vienna.  He 
i:a*-  written  orchestral  pieces  based  on 
dance  tunes  of  Piedmont,  a violin  con- 
rer to,  and  smaller  works.  Some  of  his 
violin  and  chamber  compositions  have 
been  heard  here.  This  serenade  is  not 
pretentious.  It  Is  frankly  pleasing  and  it 
I,;  written  effectively  for  the  Instru- 
ment- The  first  movement,  an  allegro 
moderato,  and  the  intermezzo,  arc 
piquant  although  In  one  or  two  In- 
stances' ti  e th/rmes  narrowly  escape 
being  commonplace.  The  third  move- 
ment an  eclogue,  has  a more  romantic 
character,  and  tho  close  is  peculiarly 
euphonious.  The  finale,  a caprice,  as  Is 
too  often  the  case  with  finales,  lias  the 
least  distinction.  The  serenade,  played 


chief! 
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sto  and  spirit,  made  at  one©  a 
tilt  Impression.  ...  I 

.hovems  quartet  Is  distinguished 
/ by  tho  beautiful  Adagio  and  by 
nherzo  which  Is  characteristically 
ovenlan  with  its  subdued  wild- y 
its  strange  restlessness,  its  burn-  [ 
, Ire  to  express  (bo  Inexpressible.  I 


The  third  concert  of  the  Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet  will  take  place  in 
flickering  Hall  tonight.  The  Hoffmann 
Quartet  will  assist  in  a performance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Octet.  The  program  will 
also  include  a quartet  by  Beethoven, 
and  a trio  serenade  by  Sinigaglia.  which 
will  be  played  here  for  the  first  time. 

Rachmaninoff’s  second  symphony, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
a concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So-  , 
ciety  in  New  York,  Jan.  14,  lasts  nearly 
an  hour.  It  received  the  prize  offered 
by  a St.  Petersburg  music  publisher  for 
j the  best  orchestral  composition  in  1907. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  correspondent  in  ! 
: London  (lid  not  rejoice  greatly  over  the 
i revival  of  Anthony  Hope’s  “The  Ad- 
! venture  of  Lady  Ursula.”  It  appears 
I that  Miss  Millard  makes  all  the  old 
points:  being  upset  by  a slap  on  the 
■ back,  coughing  after  drinking  honest 
but  strong  liquor,  exaggerated  prudery 
with  regard  to  the  showing  of  her  legs, 
j 'Sonic  of  it  is  perhaps  intended  by  the 
author,  but  much  is  old  conventional 
stage  business  invented  long  before 
these  days  when  ladies  smoke  cigar- 
| ettes  and  demand  their  votes.” 

I I.angdon  Mitchell’s  new  plav,  “Step 
j by  Step,”  whicli  deals  with  "contem- 
| poraneous  conditions"  in  America  has 
I been  accepted  by  the  Shuberts  for  Mary 
Mannering,  who  will  appear  as  a work- 
ing girl. 

There  wad  a complaint  made  in  Chi- 
cago by  Mr.  Farwell  and  three  clergy- 
men that  "The  Soul  Kiss”  is  indecent. 
"The  performance  is  detrimental  to  the 
peace  and  good  order,  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  the  city  of  Chicago.”  The  po- 
lice took  no  action.  “The  Soul  Kiss’’  is 
a dull  and  vulgar  piece,  in  which  Miss 
Genee  dances  in  an  entrancing  manner 
It  is  said  that  she  never  saw  the  play 
except  the  scenes  In  which  she  figures 
But  what  is  the  use  of  exaggerating 
the  character  of  "The  Soul  Kiss”  and 
thus  advertising  the  play? 

We  are  now  informed  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  Miss  Daisy  Dumarest,  / 
who  sang  "I  Want  to  Be  Loved  Like 
a Leading  Lady”  in  “The  Girl  Behind1 
the  Counter,”  is  a god-daughter  of  the 
I late  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Belasco.  He  an- 
' nounces  that  Miss  Frances  Starr  in 
j Eugene  Walter's  new  play,  "Thei 
! Easiest  Way,”  considers  herself  "the 
i bearer  of  a message,  and  this  mes- 
! sage  is  one  that  should  be  listened  to 
Impartially,  pondered  seriously  and 
; adopted  intelligently  by  every  moth- 
er who  has  the  welfare  of  her  daugh- 
ter at.  heart."  Mr.  Belasco  goes  on 
to  moralize  in  an  impressive  manner 
I and  concludes:  "Miss  Starr  has  her 
message  ami  will  speak  it  in  no  un- 
certain voice.”  It  may  also  be  said 
| that  Mr.  Walter’s  lines  for  Miss  Starr 
i are  not  at  all  uncertain. 

There  were  few  Shakespearian  pro- 
I ductions  in  London  last  rear. 

j 'J-  I ^ 9 C; 
HESS-SCHROEDER  CONCERT. 

New  and  Pretty  Serenade  by  Leone 
Sinigaglia. 


SICILIAN  PLAYERS  IN 

“DAUGHTER  OF  JORIO” 

Stirring  Presentation  of  d'AnnunzIo’s 
Gloomy  T ragedy. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  tho  United  States  of 
Gabriele  d’Atmunzio’s  pastoral  tragedy, 
"The  Daughter  of  Jorio.” 

This  drama  Is  one  of  almost  unre- 
lieved gloom  and  horror.  It  has  been 
I described  as  tho  work  of  a man  “suf- 
fering from  exacerbated  nerves  and  dis- 
torted moral  vision;"  a play  that  is 
"decadent,”  "a  slander  on  humanity." 
The  characterization  is  unjust.  It  is 
true  that  the  theme  is  repulsive.  Mila, 
the  daughter  of  Jorio,  accused  of  being 
a sorceress  and  a wanton,  seeks  refuge 
on  the  hearth  of  a young  man  about  to 
be  married,  for  she  is  pursued  by  a 
bestial  mob.  The  young  man.  Alig-i,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  arid  a visionary, 
sees  behlrld  her,  as  he  thinks,  an  angel, 
■when  angered  he  is  about  to  strike 
her  and  thus  violate  the  sanctuary. 
He  saves  her  from  the  sensual  crowd  by- 
placing  a cross  on  the  threshold.  Aligi 
and  the  girl  are  next  seen  on  the  moun- 
tains. She  begs  him  to  return  to  his 
bride,  but  he  is  icarvlng  the  figure  of 
an  angel  to  give  as  an  offering  that  he 
may  be  freed  from  his  vows  and  then 
marry  Mila. 

There  are  strange  warnings.  The 
two  are  superstitious  and  innocent.  At 
last  the  father  of  Aligi  enters  and  in 
the  absence  of  his  son  endeavors  to 
win  or  force  Mila  to  ills  embraces. 
Aligi  returns  and  there  is  a terrible 
scene.  Henchmen  of  the  father  bind 
the  young  man.  but  his  sister  releases 
him  a.nd  he  comes  back  in  time  to  save 
Mila  bv  killing  his  father.  Tn  the 
third  act  Aligi  is  condemned  to  dic 
the  death  of  a parricide,  and  his 
mother  has  given  him  the  stupefying 
drink  of  consolation.  Mila  enters 
frantically,  accuses  herself  of  tho 
murder,  and  she  is  taken  to  a hay- 
stack to  be  burned.  The  sister  of 
Aligi.  that  knows  the  truth,  blesses 
her  and  says  she  will  see  heaven. 
Mila  is  heard  exclaiming  the  fire  is 
beautiful.  ■ • 

D'Anunzio’s  tragedy  is  full  of  strange 
customs  and  tolk-lore  so  full  that  it 
might  be  copiously  annotated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  enamored  with  the 
study  of  surviving  pagan  practices.  In 
the  first  act  these  practices  of  the  vil- 
lagers lend  pictorial  interest  and  in 
some  .instances,  a*s  in  the  charming 
opening  scene,  furnish  a relief,  or  rather 
thicken  the  gloom  that  follows  the  first 
accidents  that  foi'etell  calamity  and 
death.  But  in  the  second  act.  where  the 
beliefs  and  practices  are  chiefly  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  tho  action  drags 
and  the  dialogue  becomes  burdensome. 
Even  in  the  English  version  of  the  play 
a translation  carefully  made  and  pub- 
lished sonic  tlni'e  ago  in  this  city,  the 
poetic  beauties  of  d'AnunzIo’s  language 
are  unmistakable. 

The  chief  motive  is  exceedingly 
repulsive:  the  animal  desire  of  the 
father  for  the  woman  whom  his  son 
loves  and  honors.  Nor  was  this  scene 
softened  in  any  manner  yesterday  by 
the  art  of  the  actor,  not  the  admir- 
able tragedian.  Mr.  Majq/rana,  who 
was  announced  to  play  the  part. 
Then,  too.  the  so!  f-denuncla  tloli  of 
Mila  Is  the  more  hear! -rending  by 
reason  of  the  apathy  of  Aligi.  who. 
under  the  influence  of  the  draught, 
stands  by  apparently  Indifferent  el- 
even consenting.  These  two  scenes 
may  justly -bo  called  detestable.  Y'et 
the  beauty  of  much  of  the  dialogue, 
the  Interest  in  the  life  of  these  semi- 
pa.ga.ns,  the  true  romanticism  of  sev- 
eral scenes  make  a strong  impression, 
one  that  will  long  abide. 

The  performance  strengthened  tills  Im- 
pression. Mbie.  Aguglla  lias  done  noth- 
ing more  tragic  during  her  memorable 
sojourn  here  than  the  scenes  in  which 
she  expressed  'terror,  loathing  and  nw 
.liguant  hatred.  When  the.  beast  crept 
toward  her  jri  the  cave,  her  shrinking 
and  her  terror  reminded  the  spectator 
of  a pursued,  frightened  animal  at  bay. 
Overpowering  in  this  dreadful  scene, 
and  in  that  where  she  seeks  sanctuary, 
she  was  equally  effective  by  her  quiet 
Intensity,  by  her  facial  eloquenco  In  the 
first  scenes  of  the  second  act.  Voice, 
play  of  features,  postures  and  gestures 
were  all  significant  and  compelling. 

Excellent  al60  was  the  thoughtfully 
eomposed  Impersonation  of  Aligi  by  Mr. 
Lo  Turco.  The  part  Is  a trying  one.  not 
always  Intelligible  to  men  and  women 
of  a colder  and  more  prosaic  race;  it  is 
one  that  would  tax  the  resources  and 
the  authority  of  a great  actor.  Mr.  Lo 
Turco  was  not  only  plausible;  ho  ex- 
cited and  maintained  interest.  The 
other  part;'  of  more  or  les3  Important, 
were  played  with  the  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness. the  attention  to  detail,  and 
the  astonishing  vitality  that  distin- 
guish tho  performances  of  this  com- 
pany. 

"The  Daughter  of  Jorio”  will  be  per- 
formed on  the  afternoons  of  Thursday 
and  Friday. 


j Bart,  Pastorale  variee;  Schumann, 
’etudes  symphoniques;  Chopin,  nocturne, 
op.  55  No.  1,  etudes  op.  10  No.  12.  op. 
25  No.  2;  Saint-Saens,  etudes  en  forme 
de  Valse;  Liszt  "Mazeppa.” 

Miss  Schnitzer  is  not  a stranger  here. 
She  gave  concerts  in  Boston  two  seasons 
ago  and  excited  attention  by  her  techni- 
cal proficiency,  the  peculiar  brlliance 
of  her  performance,  and  by  interpreta- 
tion that  was  original  and  at  times 
audacious.  She  played  here  recently  ait 
Mrs.  Hali  McAllister’s  last  Musical 
Morning,  and  she  was  announced  early 
in  the  season  as  one  of  the  soloists  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Yeit  the  audience  yesterday 
was  a small  one. 

Some  were  deterred  perhaps  by  the 
appearance  of  Brahms’  sonata  In  F 
minor  on  the  program.  This  sonata 
is,  indeed,  one  to  try  the  stoutest  soul. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  second 
movement  has  passages  of  contem- 
plative beauty  and  the  scherzo  a de- 
fiant spirit  and  swing  that  appeal 
even  to  a miscellaneous  audience.  The 
sonata  as  a whole  Is  dear  ohly  to 
sworn  and  hardened  Brahmsites.  Miss 
Florence  May,  the  passionlst  eulogist 
of  the  composer — two  volumes  hardly 
contain  her  enthusiasm — speaks  of  the 
“enchantment”  of  this  "wonderful” 
composition,  and  sees  In  It  the  shining 
Rhine,  the  Rolandseck,  the  Nonnen- 
werth  and  the  Drachenfels,  the  blue 
sky  and  starry  nights;  she  further- 
more insists  that  Brahms  in  this  com- 
position is  a seer.  This  may  all  be, 
yet  the  sonata  Is  only  for  a carefully 
selected  audience.  Miss  Schnitzer 
played  this  music,  which  to  grosser 
persons  than  Miss  May  and  others  of 
the  cult,  is  often  abstruce  and  dry, 
with  breadth  and  with  apparent  un- 
derstanding; that  is  to  say,  she  con- 
veyed unmistakably— to  the  hearers 
the  idea  that  she  found  nobility  and 
beauty  of  thought  in  the  sonata.  By 
her  own  skill,  she  made  the  music  for 
the  most  part  endurable,  and  the  more 
truly  poetic  pages  Were  played  In  a 
poetic  spirit. 

Miss  Schnitzer  has  gained  in  genu- 
ine authority  of  musical  statement,  in 
variety  of  expression,  and  In  eloquent 
repose  since  she  first  visited  us.  The 
Pastorale  of  Mozart  displayed  her  ex- 
quisite touch  and  finely  graded  me- 
chanism, as  the  etude  of  Saint-Saens  ; 
showed  brilliance  that  had  the  ele- 
gance and  the  polish  of  the  best 
"verses  of  society.”  She  glorified  this 
glittering  salon  music  of  Saint-Saens, 
and  her  bravura  made  the  title 
“etude”  seem  ironical.  Deeper  quali- 
ties of  her  admirable  art  were  re- 
vealed in  the  performance  of  Schu- 
mann’s "Etudes  Symphoniques.”  which, 
with  Mendelssohn’s  “Variations  Seri- 
euses,”  are  in  fashion  with  pianists, 
this  season.  The  nocturne  chosen  by 
her  is  one  of  the  least  Inspired.  Mr. 
Huneker  once  described  it  as  "a  nice 
nocturne,  neat  in  its  sorrow,"  and 
Miss  Schnitzer  did  not  attempt  to  give 
it  incongruous  passion. 

She  had  the  courage  to  play  Liszt’s 
"Mazeppa,”  not  knowing  that  she 
might  thus  run  the  risk  of  being  dubbed 
by  some  flippant  reviewer  the  Adah 
Isaacs  Menken  of  the  piano.  The  music 
Is  neither  pictorial,  surprisingly  descrip- 
tive, nor  impressive.  Performance  of  it 
must  be  only  a feat. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Miss 
Schnitzer.  For  she  has  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  composition  to  be  performed, 
a rarely  beautiful  touch,  strength  that 
she  does  not  abuse,  a mechanism  that 
employed  legitimately  excites  admira- 
tion, an  individuality  that,  though  It  is 
pronounced,  gives  character  to  her  per- 
formance without  detriment  to  the  com- 
poser, for  this  individuality  is  neither 
egoistic  nor  bizarre. 
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ERNST  PERABO’S  CONCERT. 

Pianist  Gets  Cordial  Reception  In 
Chlckering  Hall. 


i 


Ernst  Perabo,  pianist,  assisted  by  Al-j, 
wyn  Schroeder,  'cellist,  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Listemann,  soprano,  gave  a con- 
cei't  last  evening  in  Chlckering  Hall. 
The  program  included  a concert  arrange- 
ment of  Bach’s  Suite  in  C minor,  Boell- 
mann’.s  Symphonic  Variations  for  piano 
and  ’cello,  Rubinstein's  Sonata  for  piano 
and  'cello  in  D major,  op.  18,  and  songs 
by  Bohm.  Gernshelm,  Hugo  Wolf.  Bizet, 
Liza  Lehmann,  Salter  and  Hollmann. 

Mr.  Perabo’s  share  in  the  program 
was  a modest  one;,  yet  had  he  indulged 
In  a brilliant  exploitation  of  himself, 
tho  applause  that  greeted  and  persist- 
ently recalled  him  could  not  have  been 
heartier.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
tho  many  admirable  qualities  of  Ills 
performance,  which  is  familiar  hqro.  As 
soloist,  ensemble  player  and  accom-  . 
panlst,  ho  showed  that  his  reputation, 
long  established.  Is  well  deserved.  f 

Tlic  program  Itself,  while  containing  I 
many  interesting  features,  was  perhaps 
somewhat  lacking  In  variety,  and  tnc  L 
Sympathetic  performance  of  both  Mr.  I 
perabo  and  Mr.  Schroeder  would  have  ^ 
been  more  keenly  appreciated  had  It 
come  earlier  in  the  evening.  Miss  Lis- 
temann sang  charmingly,  and  she,  too, 
was  enthusiastically  recalled.  There  was 
an  audience  of  good  size,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  lengthened. 
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Apropos  of  the  Apache  dance, 
there  Is  a plan  In  Paris  to  lipilt  the 
activity  of  the  Apaches.  Thirty  po- 
“"S'3  have  been  secured.  and  they 
'yin  east  the  municipal  council  $80  a 
year  each.  They  have  beon  trained 
ror  police  service.  This  plan  has  al- 
ready been  tried  with  success  in  the 
suburbs  where  SO  doss  make  the 
rounds  with  the  sendarmes.  It  Is' 
believed  that  in  the  dangerous  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  where  the  "agents'* 
now  hunt  In  couples,  a gendarme  will 
dar^  to  so  with  only  a dog.  so  that 
the  two-lesged  force  will  no  aug- 
mented Why  should  not  an  attack 
of  a police  dog  enlargo  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Apache  danec?  The  dog 
should  ho  trained  to  catch  either  the  I 
ruffian's  throat  or  the  seat  of  his 
trousers. 

The  tenor  Alvarez,  who  has  left  the 
Paris  opera,  not  wholly  of  his  own 
accord,  thinks  lie  should  have  en- 
gaged a press  agent  to  boom  him.  He 
says  that  when  he  was  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opern  House  Ills  salary  was 
f. .0.000  a month;  yet  Ills  reputation 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Caruso,  because  his  "professional 
ethics’  prevented  him  from  employ- 
ing a suitable  press  agent  "to  circus 
Ills  achievements  and  ability  from  the 
house  tops."  Alvarez  had  a voice  of 
superb  quality  and  a commanding 
stage  presence.  When  he  first  visited 
Roston  Ills  voice  was  velvet  and  oil 
In  sentimental  parts  and  like  unto  a 
trumpet  In  heroic  scenes:  but  there 
was  then  an  occasional  tendency  to 
fall  from  the  pitch  During  his  sec- 
ond visit  his  intonation  was  fre- 
quently and  distressingly  false.  Of 
late  years  tills  failing  they  say,  be- 
came chronic. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  mourns 
the  decadence  of  musical  comedy: 
"Whether  It  be  in  music,  in  humor 
or  in  verse,  the  supply  of  good  ma. 
terial  Is  sadly  Inadequate  The  ly- 
rics perhaps  afford  as  striking  exam- 
ple as  may  be  cited  of  musical  com- 
edy as  It  should  not  he  done.  In  a 
recent  pretentious  offering  one  song, 
extolling  the  graces  of  a maiden  fair, 
gravely  described  her  as  "the  sweJlest 
dancer  that  ever  shook  a toe  ! No  other 
thought  was  possible  than  that  the 
word  'too'  provided  the  rhyme  that 
was  needed."  The  Plain  Dealer  Is 
"difficile"  to  borrow  a word  from  our 
French  dictionary.  No  doubt  the 
Plain  Dealer  would  be  shocked  by 
Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball  of  Salt  Lake  City:  "1  am 

told  he  Is  a loose  ami  reckless  dancer, 
and  that  many  a lily-white  toe  has 
felt  the  crushing  weight  of  his  cow-  • 
hide  monitors." 

It  Is  said  that  efforts  are  making 
| to  Induce  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  to  cre- 
ate In  this  country  the  leading  part 
in  “The  Dollar  Princess."  Of  course 
there  Is  also  talk  of  a "fabulous"  sal- 
ary. Miss  Nelsen  Is  still  In  New  York. 
York. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  vaudeville  in  London  the 
19th  In  a play  by  Rudolph  Desler.  "Oliver 
Latimer's  Husband."  The  piece,  described 
as  dismal,  Is  a protest  against  parents'! 
forcing  their  children  into  loveless  mar-  i 
I Hages. 

“Havana"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  America  Jan.  18  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre.  The  piece  is  a 
“true  English  musical  comedy  Ameri- 
canized by  Edgar  Smith.”  This  being 
Interpreted  means  that  plenty  of  gags 
have  been  Introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
Jimmy  Powers.  The  music  is  by  Leslie 
Stuart  The  piece  is  described  as  “neat, 
clean  and  clever." 

"Kitty  Grey"  was  produced  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Opera  House.  Philadel- 
phia. the  same  night.  The  libretto  is  a 
deodorized  version  of  "Les  Petards"  on 


vTolin  and  piano  sonata  reelta 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  In  Steln- 
crl  Hall  on  Friday  night. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  only  recital  In  Hos- 
ton  will  be  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Feb.  6. 

The  Longy  Club  and  Miss  Marv  Fay 
Snerwood,  soprano,  will  glvo  the  cham- 
ber concert  In  Chlekerlng  Hall  next 
Sunday.  The  concert  on  the  81st  will 
be  given  by  Miss  Ernestine  Gauthier, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  George  Proctor, 
pianist. 

The  Sun  (New  York)  was  led  to  re- 
mark, apropos  of  the  production  of 
"The  Vampire"  at  the  Hackett  Thea- 
tre, Jan.  IS:  “Take  him  by  and  large, 
the  average  genius  Is  a creature  to  be 
approached  with  caution,  for,  though 
his  professional  conduct  be  sublime, 
he  may  grease  his  hair,  or  there  may 
be  a fringe  on  his  cuffs,  or  he  may 
prefer  cocaine  to  beefsteak,  or  his 
favorite  avocation  may  be  beating  his  | 
mother.  And  It  takes  an  uncommon 
amount  of  concentration  to  overlook 
snch  eccentricities  and  remember  only 
the  sublimity  of  the  professional  prod- 
uct." The  Vampire  In  the  play  Is  a thief 
of  thoughts,  who  by  telepathy  and 
hypnotism  absorbs  ideas  of  geniuses 
and  turns  them  to  his  own  use. 

It  is  a terrible  shock  to  one's  nerves 
to  hear  that  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  the 
Spanish  baritone,  was  born#  In  Brook- 
lyn.— Morning  Telegraph. 

Mme.  Melba  speaks  sensibly  when 
she  advises  the  girl  who  possesses 
only  a fairly  good  voice  to  get  mar- 
ried and  expend  her  ambition  in  her 
own  home. 

Eugene  Walter,  aided  and  abetted 
by  David  Belasco,  has  severely  shocked 
good  Mr.  Winter  of  the  Tribune. 

Henrietta  Crosman  In  bov’s  clothes 
In  her  little  play,  "Peggy  O'Conner." 
for  vaudeville.  Is  said  to  be  fascinat- 
ing and  poetic. 

Charlotte  Walker  has  withdrawn 
from  the  cast  of  "The  Warrens  of  Vir- 
ginia.” It  is  said  that  she  will  star 
in  a comedy  which  her  new  husband. 
Eugene  Walter,  is  writing  for  her, 

Mary  Garden  will  not  allow  Lina 
Cavalier!  to  impersonate  Thais  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  if  she  can 
help  it.  She  is  "amazed  and  indig- 
nant" that  Mr.  Hammerstein  should 
dream  of  such  a thing.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein learned  of  her  amazement 
when  he  was  in  Philadelphia.  "Miss 
I Garden  is  very  much  disturbed  ovei 
your  announcement,"  was  telephoned 
1 to  him.  “Is  .she?"  said  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein. "Well,  I'm  not." 

A woman  wishing  an  engagement 
! wrote  to  Mr.  Dillingham,  and  inclosed 
a tO-Inch  curl  of  auburn  hair  tied 
with  a black  ribbon.  The  writer  said 
she  had  in  her  the  makings  of  a sen- 
sational tragedian.  She  further  said 
according  to  the  Morning  Telegraph ; 

"1  am  not  beautiful,  for  I have  a pug 
nose,  and  my  mouth  Is  smaller  than, 
the  normal.  But  I am  talented  A 
woman  with  my  hair  has  tempera- 
ment. my  dear  Mr.  Dillingham.  In  the 
paleozoic  age  I was  a swordfish  and 
later  In  world  history  I was  a tigress 
I will  sweep  audiences  off  their  feet 
and  If  not  under  your  management’ 
under  that  of  some  one  else.  When 
do  you  wish  to  see  me?” 

Josephine  Bartlelt.  well  known  here 
as  p,  singer  in  comic  opera  had  her 
collarbone  fractured  in  three  places 
by  a taximeter  cab  in  New  York. 

j Aw  2-3  Oc! 
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lhbl,"  and  Sir  Toby  and  STr  And¥^ 

mil  Malvollo  are  ull  In  It. 

We  spoke  recently  of  the  death  of 
leorge  Laurl,  who  many  years  ago  \va* 
■ ..ere  In  comic  opera.  He  laid  been  In 
I poor  health  for  some  time,  and  lie  cut 
j his  tliroat. 

| The  Morning  Telegraph  tells  how  the 
manager  of  a theatre  In  Tulsa  Okla- 
homa, makes  sure  of  getting  back  cuts 
which  have  been  distributed  among  the 
local  newspapers.  He  insists  on  the  dra- 
matic critics  returning  them  In  person. 
When  a show  reaches  Tulsa  no  critic  Is 
admitted  until  lie  turns  In  t lie  cuts  sent 
to  the  newspaper  he  represents. 

Miss  Polalre  an  extraordinary  actress 
in  Paris,  la  said  to  have  the  smallest 
waist  In  tile  world.  Not  content  with 
tills,  she  colors  her  gums,  and  even  her 
longue.  Her  face  is  a dead  white  and 
her  eyes  and  hair  are  coal  black.  ’ 

G.  B.  Shaw’s  comedy,  “The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma,"  reached  last  month  In  Berlin 
jits  liotli  performance. 

J Paul  Lindau.  the  well  known  dramatist 
critic,  novelist,  lias  been  appointed  dra- 
matic adviser  and  stage  manager  of  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Berlin. 

Some  of  us  remember  that  charming 
comedy  with  music,  "Miss  Hellyett  " in 
which  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  attempted  to 
play  the  leading  part.  The  woman  who 
created  tills  part  in  Paris  was  Miss 
Blana  Duhamel.  It  was  announced  re- 
leently  that  she  was  actually  dying  of 
want.  A subscription  was  started  for 
her  at  once.  She  made  her  debut  on  the 
regular  stage  in  "Miss  Hellyett"  and  the 
piece  had  an  extraordinary  run  hut  her 
success  came  to  an  end  when  hie  piece 
was  withdrawn.  Miss  Duhamel  is  now 
89  years  old.  She  played  as  a child  of  t 
at  Rouen.  It  was  in  November  1890  that 
j.shc  made  her  great  success’  and  she 
played  "Miss  Hellyett"  continuously  for 
S00  performances. 

| A book  of  rhymes,  "My  View.”  by 
Miss  Billie  Burke,  illustrated  by  Archie 
Gunn  and  dedicated  to  Charles  Froh- ' 
man,  will  be  published  by  the  Search- 
Light  Company  early  in  the  sprin 

A play  by  Henry  Bernstein  "Bac- 
■ caret,”  was  produced  in  New  York  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Irving  Place  The- 
|atre  Jan.  21.  It  is  a.  satire  on  snob- 
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and  Saturday  afternoons.  In  Jo 
Hall,  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  Mannes' 
lln  and  piano  sonata  recitals  in  s 
ert  Mall  Friday  night 

"Jefferson  d<‘  Angefls  will  star 
play  entitled  'The  Beaut  v Spot, 
Messrs.  Joseph  Herbert  and' 

K oven."  It  Is  said  that  the  plec 
Practically  a resurrection  of  Herb 
"The  Birth  of  Venus,  or  the  Mole 
the  Model,"  brought  out  at  |e«is 
years  ago. 

In  Ills  "Studies  and  Memories"  sir 
C.  V.  Stanford  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  setting  Tennyson's  poems  to  mu- 
sic. The  music,  lie  savs,  Is  so  inborn 
in  the  poetry  Itself  that  the  latter 
docs  not  ask  for  notes  to  make  In- 
completeness complete.  The.  writing  I 
of  poetry  for  musical  setting  Is  al- 
most an  art  in  itself.  We  must  have 
simplicity  of  language  and  a mood  ' 

clearly  expressed.  Elaborate  figures 
of  speech,  no  matter  how  happy, 
rather  hinder  than  help  the  musician. 
Philosophic  depth  may  also  lie  fatal. 
Keats'  "Ode  to  a Nightingale"  an  1 
Wordsworth's  "Ode  to  Immortality" 
have  both  been  set  to  music,  and 
their  failure  was  almost  a foregone 
conclusion. — Glasgow  Herald. 

Alexander  Kubltzky.  one  of  the 
tenors  of  the  Boston  Opera  company, 
will  sing  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Cecilia  Society  in  Jordan  Hall  Tues- 
day, Feb.  2.  Mr.  Kubitzky  has  had 
an  enviable  experience,  both  in  Lon- 
donfand  on  the  continent.  In  Paris 
last  season  he  appeared  with  f'o- 
lonne's  orchestra  with  marked  suc- 
cess. 

J< La  °f 


ibishness.  also  a.  tract  against  gambling 
I’he  daughter  of  a climbing  family  has 


been  sacrificed  in  marriage.  She  has 
Jove  affair  with  a Parisian  clubman 
Kvho  lias  had  bad  luck  at  cards  and  with 
horses.  He  loses  until  lie  is  tempted 
to  embezzle.  The  wife  tries  in  variotis 
ways  to  raise  money  for  her  lover 
jtells  her  father  the  whole  situation’ 
(and  goes  -so  far  as  to  consider  pro’ 


Here  is  a sad  story  of  both  music 
ind  the  drama,  told  by  a Philadelphia 
iournal.  Louis  Lustman,  conductor  at 
Ye  Park  Theatre,  and  violinist,  wooed 
[Miss  Blanche  Posternock  for  eight 
[weeks.  Influenced  by  the  plays  he  saw 
,'liich  "The  Rounders"  was  based.  The  daily,  he  aped  the  hero  in  each  drama, 
l,S„-^aPauAr^bl?S-  The  company,  [and  was  successively  cold,  tender, 
be  excellent.  j stern,  affectionate  in  his  courtship.  In 

"Mrs.  Gorringe’s  Necklace"  has  been  | [an  affectionate  mood  lie  proposed  mar- 
revived  sucessfully  In  London.  Now  as  | ' riage,  but  the  next  night  he  saw  an- 
before  the  critics  point  out  all  its  faults  . , , 

yet  admit  that  it  Is  entertaining.  "More  ! ^{,an^hf  l’len  declared  melo- 

than  once  in  the  oratory,"  says  the  Pali  1 mat Jeall y that  the  marriage  could 
Mall  Gazette  "we  seemed  to  hear  the  JP  5ce'  ^lss  • osternock  sued 

voice  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  at  his  ~d  damages  to  the  amount  of 


henryarthurjoneslest.' 


Miss  Geraldine  Farrar's  concert  with 
an  orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony  play- 
ers will  take  place  in  Symphony  Hall 
next  Saturday  afternoon.  She  will  sing 
arias  from  “Mlgnon."  "Tannhaeuser," 
“The  Pilgrims  of  Mecca"  and  songs 
by  Bach.  Fesch.  Spon-iini.  Wolf,  Loewe, 
Debussy.  The  orchestra  will  play  sev- 
eral pieces.  It  Is  now  certain  that  the 
hall  will  be  crowded. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  will  be  as  follows: 
Sehelnpflug,  overture  to  a comedy  of 
Shakespeare  (with  the  use  of  an  old 
English  tune  of  the  16th  century); 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  3 ; Saint-Saens. 
piano  concerto  in  G minor.  No.  2 ; 
Weber,  overture  to  "Euryanthe,"  Miss 
Germaine  Arnaud.  pianist,  will  play  for 
the  first- time  in  Boston.  She  was  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  1891  and  took  a first 
prize  at  the  Paris  conservatory  for 
piano  playing  in  1905. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
give  a concert  in  Saunders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  this  evening.  The  program 
will  include  Strauss'  “Etn  Heldenleben.’’ 
Saint-Saens'  piano  concerto,  G minor. 
No.  2 (Miss  Germaine  Arnaud.  pianist, 
her  first  appearance  in  America). 
Weber's  overture  to  “Der  Frelschua'.z." 

Miss  Ida  Muelle  will  give  an  enter- 
tainment including  nonsense  songs,  re- 
citations, a German  monologue  and 
songs,  and  a Japanese  love  song  and 
'fiance  at  the  Tulleries  tomorrow  rnorn- 
lg  at  11  o’clock.  Miss  Muelle  Is  well 
\ ipwn  here  as  a singer  in  comic  opera. 

{The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
e away  on  its  western  trip  next  week. 

1 ’he  concerts  next  week  will  be  as 
oljlows:  The  Lansing  annual  mando- 
and  banjo  concert.  Association 
'all  1 . Tuesday  evening;  Mr.  Czerwon- 
w's  second  violin  recital,  Wednesday 
l*ening'  in  Steinert  Hall:  Dr.  Wuell- 
fr’s  song  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall, 
juirsday  and  Saturday  afternoons; 


$10,000.  Miss  Posternock  described  the 
way  he  made  love:  "Sometimes  he 

paced  up  and  down  the  room,  clasping 
Ills  hands,  rolling  his  eyes,  declaring 
that  I was  much  too  good  for  him." 
Tne  next  week  lie  sat  and  pretended 
he  was  thinking.  Miss  Posternock  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a good  actor.  The 
only  reason  she  brought  suit  was  to 
jwarn  other  girls  against  him.  "And  I 
went  through  so  much  for  him!  i 
have  to  get  to  work  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  never  called  to  see  me  until 
fifter  II  o’clock  at  night,  after  the 
[show  was  over,  and  he  stayed  until  3 
nd  t o’clock  in  the  morning.  I went 
without  sleep  many  a night  just  for 
tils  sake." 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  wonders  what 
ooks  William  Devereux  consulted  in 
,-riting  Ills  drama  "Henry  of  Navarre.” 
irouced  In  London  Jan.  7.  "It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  learn  on  what, 
[authority  we  had  been  presented  with' 
ia  Catherine  de  Medici  who  was  forever 
(offering  poison  in  one  form  or  another 
to  Henry  of  Navarre,  always  to  have 
l her  designs  exposed  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment by  a merry  maid  of  honor;  with 
i a confidential  astrologer  of  her  majesty 
who  popped  through  doors  without 
opening  them,  and  interrupted  a court 
ball  with  a magic  lantern  entertainment 
whioh  gave  Charles  IX.  -an  attack  of 
homicidal  mania;  with  a Duo  de  Guise 
who  forced  himself  into  the  bedcliam-, 
her  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  after  her  I 
marriage  with  Henry,  and  on  embrac- 
ing her,  was  repulsed  with  the  words, 
'You  beast';  with  a Henry  of  Navarre 
who  entered  the  same  apartment 
through  the  window  masked  and  dis- 
guised, and  speaking  with  the  accent 
of  a comic  German  struggling  with  Eng- 
lish: and  with  several  other  of  the  more 
or  less  gorgeous  personages  who  made 
the  walls  of  the  Louvre  ring  last  night 
with  their  general  vivacity.” 

“Die  Zwillinge"  ("The  Twins”),  a 
comic  opera  in  tiiree  acts  by  Karl 
Weiss,  produced  at  the  Berlin  Comic 
Opera  last  month,  is  based  on  "Twelfth 


posals  from  a former  admirer  who  is 
willing  to  advance  the  monev  .She  se- 
cures the  sum  too  late.  The  gambler 
(despairing,  kills  himself  before  she 
Teaches  him.  Mariette  Oily  made  her 
'first  appearance  in  New  York  as  the 
[young  wife  and  was  warmly  praised. 

I , France,  It  appears,  is  overrun  with 
J dramatic  fakers.  Eminent  comedians 
| and  music-hall  singers  have  imitators 
who  deliberately  pass  themselves  off  as 
| the  originals.  A siory  is  told  of  Gali- 
| pcaux.  Once  driving  through  a small 

I watering  place  he  saw  a poster  outside 
thb  local  casino  announcing  that  the 
"Great  Galipeaux”  was  about  to  give  a 
recitation.  He  went  in  carefully  muffled, 
and  vigorously  applauded  his  imitator. 
After  the  recitation  he  went  up  to  the 
reciter,  grasped  Ills  hands,  and  said:  "I 
J am  delighted,  sir.  to  make  'my'  ac- 
quaintance." 

George  P.  Huntley,  who  is  now  act- 
ing in  "Kitty  Gray,”  was  in  this  coun- 
try before  lie  was  seen  in  "Three  Little 
Maids.”  He  was  in  America  with  the 
Kendals  in  1892,  If  not  earlier,  for  he 
took  the  part  of  Wheatcroft  in  "A 
White  Lie,”  and  in  1895  he  was  Clink  in 
Lady  Clancarty."  and  Sir  George  Or- 
reyed  in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

Miss  Garden.  Miss  Cavalier!  and  Mr. 
Hammerstein  iiavfe  expressed  to  one  an- 
other the  most  distinguished  esteem  and 
consideration.  Miss  Garden  has  with- 
drawn her  resignation;  Miss  Cavalieri 
will  sing  in  several  operas,  but  not  in 
"Thais,"  which  is  spelled  by  the  irrev- 
erent, "Thighs."  and  Mr.  Hammerstein 
has  been  widely  advertised  on  the  first 
page.  Great  is  Hammerstein! 

Mr.  Bullock  of  the  N.  Y.  Press  says, 
"It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  one  mission 
of  Miss  Barrymore  is  to  engage  US  in 
our  light  and  irresponsible  humors.  We 
are  reaching  the  point  where  it  will  bo 
impossible  to  believe  the  young  woman  I 
can  agitate  our  serious  selves.” 

The  opera  house  at  Dresden  is  to  be 
renovated.  It  is  said  that  about 
?44I,dOO  will  be  expended,  and  $80,000  of 
the  sum  will  be  spent  on  the  better- 
ment of  the  stage. 

There  will  be  festival  of  Beethoven’s 
chamber  music  at  Bonn  in  May. 

George  R.  Sims  is  publishing  his  rem- 
iniscences. He  tells  how  the  title,  “The 
Lights  o'  London,"  was  suggested  to 
him.  He  has  always  been  interested  in 
tramps,  and  more  than  once  he  has 
tramped  with  them.  One  of  ttiese  com- 
panions, when  they  came  to'  Highgate 
Archway  and  saw  the  far-off  glare  of 
the  city,  said:  "Yer  as  good  as  there. 

Look  there!  Those  are  the  lights  of  Lon- 
don. ' Y'ears  afterward  Mr.  Sims  re- 
membered the  scene  and  the  words, 
which  he  used  first  as  the  title  of  a 
song,  and  then  of  a play. 

William  Winter  paid  ‘william  Faver- 
sham  a high  compliment  for  his  perform- 
ance in  the  new  play.  "The  Barber  of 
New  Orleans.”  "He  shows  himself  to 
possess  many  qualifications  for  the  line 
of  character  thus  denoted — a command- 
ing person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
a copious  and  sympathetic  voice,  a sen 
sitive  temperament  capability  of  pas 
sionate  action,  and  a picturesque  de- 
meanor. His  style  furthermore  has 
repose,  definite  method  and  fine  finish." 

When  It  was  announced  that  Sara- 
sate,  the  violinist,  left  $500,000,  some 
one  made  the  following  statements: 
Jenny  Lind  left  $203,150;  Nicolini 
(Patti’s  second  husband).  $202,800; 
Piatti,  the  ’cellist,  $83,160:  Arthur  Sul- 
livan. $273,1  35;  D'Oyly  Carte,  $1,204,- 
085;  Lewis  Thomas,  a bass  singer — 
did  you  ever  hear  of  him? — $327,220. 

The  chief  concerts  here  next  week 
are  by  Mr.  Czerwonky,  violinist,  In 
Steinert  Hail.  Wednesday  evening;  L)r. 
Wuellner.  in  song  recital  Thursday 


CONDUCTOR  FIEDLER 

LEADS  13TH  CONCERT;' 

Shakespearean  Overture  by  Schein-.1 
pflug  Played  by  Boston  Symphony. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor,  gave  its  13th  concert 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Ger- 
maine Arnaud,  pianist,  played  for  the  j 
first  time  in  Boston.  The  program  was  ! 
as  follows: 

Overture  to  a Comedy  of  Shakespeare 

• Scheinpflug 

Symphony  No.  3 Brahms 

Concerto  in  G minor.  No.  2 Saint-Saens 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Weber 

Scheinpflug,  a Saxon  by  birth,  now 
about  34  years  old  and  living  at  Bremen, 
is  unknown  to  the  gre^t  majority  In  this 
country,  yet  he  has  written  a few  works 
that  have  given  him  an  honorable  name 
in  the  list  of  younger  German  compos- 
ers. The  overture,  performed  last  night 
for  the  first  time  here  and  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  is  entitled  as 
a prelude  to  a comedy  of  Shakespeare/ 
There  is  no  closer  identification  of  its 
intention.  Some  may  think  that  a cer- 
tain deliberately  ponderous  episode  is 
a reference  to  Falstaff,  b it  this  would 
be  only  a rash  surmise.  Any  composer 
who  names  his  overture  a prelude  to 
"As  You  Like  Tt.”  "Love's  Labor  iLost” 
or  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  runs  the 
risk  of  a flippant  and  disparaging  jest.  • 
Scheinpflug  is  a modern  of  the  mod- 
erns and  he  demands  a full  modern  or- 
chestra-one witli  even  two  English 
horns— for  the  expression  of  his  musical 
ideas.  He  furthermore  went  back  to  the 
Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  to  find  an 
English  tune  of  the  16th  century  that  he 
might  introduce  it  as  one  of  his  themes. 
This  fact  should  not  lead  any  one  to 
infer  that  his  own  thematic  invention  is 
weak  or  halting.  His  motives  have 
character,  and  they  are  not  painfully 
thought  out  merely  for  subsequent  com- 
bination in  development. 

This  overture  has  buoyancy  and 
sparkle,  though  a few  of  the  pages 
are  heavily  scored.  The  development  . 
of  the  themes  is  not  forced,  and  the 
polyphonic  treatment  seems  natural 
and  not  an  example  of  severe  scholas- 
tic labor.  The  style  has  individual- 
ity, though  there  are  a few  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Richard  Strauss.  All 
in  all,  the  overture  interested  and 
gave  the  hearer  a desire  for  further 
acquaintance  with  the  composer. 

The  third  symphony  of  Brahms  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  compositions.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  sturdiness,  the 
granitic  force,  the  elemental  rhythmic 
sweep,  the  peculiar  and  not  displeasing 
melancholy  that  are  associated  with  his 
nobler  works,  and  there  is  also  true 
melodic  simplicity  -that  gives  delight  by 
Its  frank  appeal.  The  first  movement 
and  the  third  are  perhaps  the  most 
genial  sections  of  the  work,  genial  In 
both  the  German  and  -the  English  mean- 
ings of  the  word,  but  there  is  much  that 
(Is  beautiful  in  the  second  movement, 
and  the  close  of  the  symphony,  with  the 
appearance  for  a moment  of  "the  ghost 
of  the  first  motive,"  as  Mr  Apthorp  hap- 
pily called  It,  is  a stroke  of  genius. 

The  symphony  was  read  with  imag- 
ination and  Warm  sympathy  for  the 
most  part.  Perhaps  in  the  second  move- 
ment the  melodic  speech*  was  too  articn- . 
late,  perhaps  the  sentiment  was  too 
much  insisted  on,  so  that  Brahms  for 
once  was  almost  sentimental.  But  the 
performance  as  a whole  was  warm  and 
glowing,  and  that  of  the  first  movement 
was  appropriately  dramatic. 

Miss  Germaine  Arnaud.  a pianist  who 
is  now  in  her  18th  year,  gave  an  ex- 
traordinarily brilliant  performance  of  j 
Saint-Saens1  familiar  concerto.  Going 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris,  she  studied  at 
the  conservatory  of  the  latter  city,  and  i 
in  1905  was  awarded  a first  prize,  s'  :e  is  - 
remarkable  first  of  all  in  tills;  that  al- 
though she  is  comparatively  fresh  from 
the  school,  she  does  not  play  with  the  ' 
exasperating  precision  of  a prize  pupil. 

She  has  freedom  and  elasticity.  Site 
also  lias  an  emotional  nature,  which,  in  1 
a concerto  that  is  seldom  inherently 
'•-notional  and*  then  only  In  an  elegant 
manner — for  Saint-Saens  is  aiwn.-s  tf. 
man  "eomme  11  faut"— nevertheless 
made  Itself  felt. 
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was  the  niece' of  Martin  Bennett,  Wl  the  present  mistress. 
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scj  U a rely;  he  says  he  is  a snob. 

Wheh  Lord  Mountclere  asks  Ethel- 
berta, the  daughter  of  a butler,  to  marry 
him,  in  Thomas  Hardy's  delightful 
story,  she  says: 

“But  my  father  ai  d friends?” 

“Are  nothing:  to  be  concerned  about. 

M,  riern  developments  have  shaken  un  the 
classes  like  pi-us  in  a hopper.  An  annuity 

and  a comfortirtde  cottage *’ 

“My  brothers  are  workmen.” 
“Manufacture  is  the  single  vocation  in 
which  a man’s  prospects  may  be  said  to  bo 
inimitable  Hee — hee! — they  may  buy  me 
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iges  .sh<?  sings  the 
s the  art  of  giving 
ty  to  measures  that 
by  others,  seem 

“hie  padding.  She 

'rises  in  aesthetic  dignity  when  the 

£ music  itself  has  nobility,  as  in  the  su- 
perb  opening  and  exposition  of  the 

first  theme.  Ornamentation,  as  played 
by  her.  is  not  something  extraneous 
and  showy  but  that  which  is  natural' 
ar.d  significant.  She  displayed  last 
night  an  admirable  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  genuine  musical  comprehen- 
sion. 

Let  it  he  added  that  she  has  a sym- 
pathetic. winning  personality:  that  "she 
plays  with  delightful  self-unconscious- 
ness. and  that  she  Is  modest  and  charm- 
ing in  her  acknowledgment  of  ap- 
plause. Her  success  last  night  was  in- 
stantaneous and  unusual.  ' 

MISS  FARRAR’S  CONCERT. 

A Very  Large  Audience  Applauds  In- 
different Singing. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Geraldine  rnrr.tr,  assisted  by  54 

Symphony-  players  led  by  Gustav  Strube, 
§ave  a concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  Arthur  Kosenstein. 
pianist,  accompanied  the  two  groups  of 
songs.  The  hall  was  filled  and  many 
stood.  Miss  Farrar  sang  with  orchestra 
«i  che  sapete"  from  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro."  and  Elisabeth's  Prayer  from 
“annhaeuser,”  and  she  sang  these 
songs:  Bach.  "Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir 

■Mien  ken?":  Gluck.  Amina's  air.  "Je 
■:  .erche  a vous  faire  le  soft."  from  "The 
Pilgrims  of  Mecca”;  Spontini.  "II  faut, 
helas!":  Fesch.  “La  Superhetta" ; Sehu- 
* bert.  "In  der  Feme":  Wolf,  "Wenn  dn, 
me.  n Liebster";  Loewe.  Canzonetfa; 

I Bizet.  Vlelle  Chanson:  Debussy.  "Man- 
idohne."  The  program  announced  these 
o:  estral  pieces:  Overture  to  Rossini’s 

"Barber  of  Seville";  Gretry.  Minuet  and 
IGig.ie;  Mendelssohn,  Nocturne,  S herzo 
and  Wedding  March,  from  "A  Midsum- 
| me:  Night's  Dream":  Wagner.  Introduc- 
l t;on  to  Act  III.  of  ‘'Tannhaeuser"; 

I Chabrier.  "Espana.” 

Miss  Farrar’s  singing  was  on  the, 
whole  disappointing  to  those  who  rec- 
ognizing her  lyrically  dramatic  ability! 
and  her  indisputable  skill  on  the  oper- 
atic stage,  have  hoped  that  in  concert’ 
sr.e  would  show  decided  improvement 
f * rom  year  to  year.  fn  the  song  by 
Mozart  and  In  those  of  the  group  that 
Wallowed  her  voice  sounded  small  and 
timid,  and  now  and  then  it  was  heard 
iwith  difficulty.  Her  performance  of 
these  «ongs  was  unsatisfactory,  both 
I In  matters  of  technic  and  in  the  aes- 
tnet.c  character  of  her  Interpretation. 

the  simple  charm  of  Spontini’s  air 
.made  an  effect.  In  the  second  group 
she  gained  in  confidence  and  strength, 
"j  the  natural'  beauty  of  her  lower 
^hd  middle  tones  was  better  displayed 
r Miss  Farrar  apparently  has  not  vet 
learned  to  view  a song  as  something 
more  than  a succession  of  musical  sen- 
tences: to  grasp  the  Intention  of  both 
poet  and  composer;  to  individualize  and 
give  point:  to  communicate  an  emo- 

to  e8tablish  and  maintain  a mood.  , 
When  she  sings  in  concert  a dlstlnc-  ! 
lively  dramatic  air  with  which  she  has  I 
operatic  associations,  as  the  prayer 
from  Tannhaeuser,"  she  is  often  emo- | 
tional  and  impressive:  but  in  songs  ; 

where  she  should  be  imaginative  for  a I 
few  minutes  songs  that  are  complete 
in  themselves  anc|  without  theatrical 
association,  she  is  still  ineffective,  and  I 
sometimes,  as  in  her  treatment  of  De-  1 
bussy’s  "Mandoline,”  unintelligent. 

The  audience  was  in  holiday  humor.  ' 
and  it  applauded  whatever  Miss  Farrar 
did.  The  orchestral  pieces  also  gave 
the  audience  much  pleasure. 


NOTE  ON  JEROME’S 
BUTLER  AT  PARK 


nui  p 


larks  Suggested  by  “The 


Mew  Lady  Bantock” 
Marriage  Problems, 


and 


WHY  SICILIANS  DREW 

SMALL  AUDIENCES 


Severln,  the  Pantomlmist  at 
Orpheum,  with  Inquiry  In- 
to Various  Pierrots, 


tances 

are  rare.  Few  Americans  die  in  the 
house  of  their  birth. 

In  England  families  like  the  Bennetts 
and  the  Chlckerels  are  not  rare,  and 
they  are  valued  and  respected.  South- 
ern families,  especially  in  Virginia,  felt 
tlie  same  toward  their  house  negroes. 
I remember  a scene  on  a Virginian  plan- 
tation. Uncle  Ben,  an  oicl  man,  who  had 
been  tlie  body-servant  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  county,  died.  He  had  been  useless 

jm  (u  tor  30  years.  He  was  garrulous,  bore- 

til*  before  they  did  And  now  what  stands  8°mo,  and  too  fond  of  whiskey,  which  he 
In  the  "ny?  It  would  take  50  alliances  called  affectionately  “ole  yaller  ” He 
" 1th  ..0  families  so  little  disreputable  as  , ■ . . ,, 

yi’urs.  darling,  to  drag  mine  down.”  ^\as  but  led- in  the  ground  of  the  planta- 

Mountclere  was  advanced  in  years  and  k’°T  'vhe‘e  was  born  and  where  he 
his  life  was  none  too  clean.  There  was  ,a  lve<5’  Alle  male  members  of  all 
a Miss  Gruchette.  who  was  supposed  | the  ,long  ^‘abiished  families  of  the 
k>  look  after  Ills  lordship’s  pheasants  £,ou"ty‘  “if  Morrises,  Gordons,  Watsons; 
and  poultry.  Furthermore,  Kthelberta’s  0rs’  Overtons,  rode,  some  of  them 
father,  Mr.  Chlckerel,  was  not  Mdunt- j ™any  ml  es‘  to  attend  th>s  negro’s 
clere’s  butler,  though  the  young  widow,!  U7fe'a.  ’ _ 

In  a fit  of  irony,  suggested  that  he  serve  But  *"  England  would  any  young  lord 
in  Mountclere’s  house.  I mafry  knowlngly  the  n,ece  of  one’s 

butler?  He  might,  a rash  youth,  run 
off  with  the  governess  or  his  mother’s 
maid,  and  afterward  desert  her  or  marry 


Chickerel  was  like -Bennett— he  thought 
lighly  of  his  butiership.  “I  have  been  in 
service,”  he  said  to  his  daughter,  “now 
for  more  than  seven-and-thirty  years. 
It  is  an  honorable  calling;  and  why 
should  you  maintain  me  because  you  can 
am  a few  pounds  by  your  gifts,  and  an 
ild  woman  left  you  her  house  and  a few 
sticks  of  furniture?” 

Ethelberta  was  more  strongly  tempted 
than  Fanny.  The  latter  did  not  know 
that  her  husband  was  a lord;  she  was  a 
favorite  in  the  music  halls;  she  was 


her  and  live  apart  from  her;  but  a 
youth  like  Bantock,  while  he  might  have 
stomached  the  knowledge  that  his  wife 
fwes  tlie  niece  of  some  other  man’s  but- 
ler, would  not  have  welcomed  .the  sight 
of  his  uncle  by  marriage  looking  after 
the  wine  cellar,  the  table,  and  announc- 
ing the  visit  of  the  family  physician  or 
one  of  Fanny’s  old  friends.  And  a but- 
ler of  Bennett's  views  and  principles 


earning  a good  income;  her  manager ! would  have  been  more  uncomfortable 
wished  to  marry  her,  and  she  had  tested  over  the  situation  than  Bantock  him- 
Jum  and  was  fond  of  him.  Ethelberta  self, 
was  a widow  with  aspirations,  impatient 


at  her  lot,  and,  though  she  was  a hand- 
some creature,  she  pondered  the  words 
of  her  mother:  “As  you  stand  at  pres- 
ent, every  loose  tooth  and  every  combed- 
■out  hair,  and  every  new  wrinkle,  and 
every  sleepless  night,  is  so  much  took 
away  from  your  chance  for  the  future, 


When  did  the  butler  in  England  first 
begin  to  announce  visitors?  When  did 
he  first  assume  additional  duties?  Alas, 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  no  longer  here 
to  act  as  guide,  philosopher,  friend;  to 
furnish  documents  from  his  priceless, 
material  for  that  colossal  work,  "Man 


depending  as  it  do  upon  your  skill  in  as  a Social  and  Political  Beast/’ 
charming.”  The  butler  was,  and  specifically  ia,  a 

Fanny  had  never  lived  in  Bantock  servant  in  charge  of  the  wine  cellar  and 
Hall,  where  her  uncle  was  the  butler.  a dispenser  of  the  liquor.  He  was  for- 
Ethelberta  had  read  by  stealth  in  the  merly  a cup-bearer.  And  now,  in  a more 
house  where  her  father  served  when  liberal  sense,  he  is  the  head  servant  of  a 
footman,  and  she  had  run  off  with  the  | household,  who  keeps  the  plate,  etc. 
son  of  the  master  who  had  just  been  I"  practice,  the  butler  is  sometimes  in 


•r  Lady  Bantock.’’  now 
Park  Theatre,  young 
s asked  if  lie  would  have 
had  he  known  that  she  i 


knighted. 

* * * 

In  “The  New  Lady  Bantock"  Bennett 
—in  the  London  playbills  the  name  was 
spelled  with  one  “t”— suddenly  deter- 
mines that  his  niece  is  worthy  to  fill  her 
exalted  position.  Why?  Because  she 
put  her  foot  down  and  dismissed  him, 
his  wife,  and  the  other  servants,  her 
relations?  And  what  became  of  Mr. 
Bennett?  Did  he  continue  to  serve  as 
butler?  His  last  line  would  indicate  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  house. 
Did  Lord  Bantock  insist  on  his  remain- 
ing, and  at  times,  forgetful,  address  him 
as  "uncle”  in  the  presence  of  guests? 
Ten  to  one  Bennett  stayed  and  ruled  as 
before  with  a rod  of  iron. 

Ethelberta's  father,  with  his  family, 
after  the  marriage  lived  in  a "villa”  and 
he  sat  in  a patriarchal  chair.  He  saw 
his  daughter  four  or  five  times  a year. 
"She  cannot  come  quite  so  often  as  she 
would,"  said  Mrs.  Chickerel,  “because 
of  her  lofty  position,  which  has  its 
Jutles.”  Ethelberta  had  a hard  struggle 
at  first,  All  Mountclere’s  relations  were 
against  her.  “But  there  she  is  as  mis- 
tress now,  and  everybody  respecting  her. 
I sometimes  fancy,”  said  old  Chickerel, 
"she  is  occasionally  too  severe  with  the 
servants,  and  1 know  what  service  is. 
But  she  says  it  is  necessary,  owing  to 
her  Dirt li ; and  perhaps  she  is  right." 

* * V 

Mr.  Jerome’s  farce  is  amusing,  and  it 
suggests  questions  that  are  not  farcical. 
When  “Artemus  Ward:  His  Book,”  was 
first  published  In  London,  tlie  ingenious 
John  Camden  Hotten  Supplied  explana- 
tory footnotes.  One  of  them  was  as 
follows:  “The  terms,  ‘master’  and  ‘ser- 
vant,’ grate  upon  the  ears  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. With  them  the  employer  is  a 
‘boss,’  and  the  servant  a ‘help’.”  This 
was  perhaps  true  In  certain  districts  50 
years  ago.  In  the  New  England  of  that 
time  women  of  education  and  refinement 
in  towns  like  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  river  often 
did  their  own  housework.  They  cooked, 
they  looked  after  the  chambers.  It 
there  were  guests,  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor  was  called  in,  or,  rather,  in- 
vited, to  help.  There  are  women  today, 
women  of  refinement,  who  -do  much  of 
their  own  housework. 

There  have  eoidom  In  this  country  been 
families  of  servants  in  descent  who  took 
pride  in  serving  a family  for  years,  ex- 
cept In  the  South  before  the  war.  Now 
and  then,  in  towns  along  the  Hudson 
river,  in  New  York  and  even  In  Boston, 
a servant  may  be  found  whose  grand- 
nother  waited  on  the  grandmother  of 


pretentious  English  families  a.  man-of- 
all-work.  When  Thackeray's  Mr.  Snob 
went  into  the  country  to  visit  the  Pontos 
one  Stripes  served  as  butler,  also  as 
valet,  and  he  waited  on  the  table:  ‘‘The; 
honest  fellow’s  hands,  I remarked,  were 
very  large  and  black;  and  a fine  odor  of 
the  stable  was  wafted  about  the  room 
as  he  moved  to  and  fro  in  his  minis- 
tration.” An  Invaluable  man.  Stripes; 
he  was  also  coachman,  gardener  and 
keeper. 

All  Bostonians  who  have  butlers  in- 
their  service  and  are  secretly  in  awe  of 
them  should  see  "The  New  Lady  Ban- 
tock” and  study  the  character  of  Ben- 
nett. At  present,  books  of  etiquette  do 
not  instruct  the  suddenly  rich  concern- 
ing the  proper  behavior  toward  a butler 
or  a valet. 

Mme.  Aguglia,  and  her  company  of 
Sicilian  players  wh0  drew  crowds  to 

geatres  of  London,  Paris  and  other 
jropean  cities,  attracted  only  small 
audiences  to  the  Majestic  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks.  They  were  hur- 
riedly announced ; they  played  only  on 
afternoons;  and  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
they  spoke  a foreign  language  kept 
many  from  seeing  exhibitions  of  re- 
markable acting.  The  dramas  In  whicli 
this  company  appeared  are  singularly 
gloomy  and  tragic.  The  motive  of 
D’Annunzio's  “Daughter  of  Jorio"  is 
most  repulsive.  Yet  these  actors  by 
their  sincerity  and  vitality  held  atten- 
tion and  inspired  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  question  inevitably  comes  up, 
"Should  sucli  plays  be  produced?"  and 
they  that  answer  have  much  to 

say  in  praise  of  the  Grecian  or  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  and  they  would  fain 
see  the  horrors  of  these  old  tragedies 
enacted  on  the  stage  of  an 
atre.”  " 


ancients  wet 


Tlie  Sicilian  plays  portrayed  tlie  dire 
results  of  uncontrolled  passion.  The 
frank  exhibition  of  a passion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  distresses  the  genteel,  tlie 
priggish,  the  prudish.  They  admlj  that 
these  representations  of  primitive,  un- 
controlled life  may  be  true,  when  the 
characters  are  supposed  to  live  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  Norway,  but  they  are  distressing 
and  they  are  inherently  unartistic.  Now 
murder,  even  before  De  Quincey  wrote 
his  famous  essay,  was  classed  as  a fine 
art.  The  Orientals  and  the  Italians 
have  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
infinite  variety  of  surprising  methods. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  Eliza- 
bethans attributed  masterpieces  in  as- 
sassination to  Italian  genius.  When 
Lightborn  in  Marlowe's  play  is  sum- 
moned to  do  Edward  the  Second  to 
death,  he  says : 

You  shall  not  need  to  give  instructions; 

’Tls  not  the  first  time  I have  killer!  a man 
I learned  in  Naples  how  to  poison  flowers: 

To  strangle  with  a lawn  thrust  down  the  throat- 
To  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a needle’s  point- 
Or  whilst  one  Is  asleep,  to  take  a quill 
And  blow  a little  powder  in  his  ears; 

Or  open  hia  mouth  and  pour  quicksilver  down. 
And  yet  I have  a braver  way  than  these. 

The  poisoned  torch  that  lighted  tlie 
honored  guest  homeward  slew  him. 
i Death  lurked  in  a glove,  a fan,  the  pom- 
mel of  a saddle,  in  riding  boots.  Kissing 
the  lips  of  a portrait  of  a loved  one 
poisoned  the  kisser.  Or  the  beaver 
donned  by  Brachiano  set  his  brain  on 
fire.  The  knife  that  carved  a par- 
tridge was  deadly  on  one  side,  while  the 
carver  ate  securely  and  gloated  on  the 
victim.  This  fantastical  ingenuity  ap- 
pealed to  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
audiences.  They  longed  to  sup  full  with 
horrors. 


In  the  plays  performed  by  the  Sicil- 
ians tlie  murdering  was  frank,  direct, 
usually  brutal.  In  some  instances  it 
was  wild  justice ; in  others  it  was  a 
grievous  mistake;  it  was  always  in- 
evitable and  true  t0  life.  In  southern 
countries  there  is  little  confidence  in  the 
law’s  delay.  * 

Complacent,  smug  Bostonians,  seeing 
the  violent  scenes-  acted  with  natural 
force,  said  to  themselves,  “These  things 
may  happen  in  Sicily  or  on  savage  Ital- 
ian hills,  but  In  our  country  such  out- 
bursts would  be  absurd.  These  men  and 
| women  are  only  animals!”  But  there 
was  n0  representation  on  the  stage  of  a 
lynching  bee;  of  a negro  soaked  with 
oil  and  burned  at  tlie  stake;  of  leading 
citizens  raking  in  the  ashes  for  souven- 
irs of  bone.  Civilization  is  after  all  a 
vene?t\  There  have  been  strange  and 
horrible  tragedies  acted  by  the  natives 
in  villages  of  New  England  as  savage 
and  Incredible  ds  any  mimed  by  the 
Sicilians 


Many  did  not  care  to  see  the  plays 
produced  by  the  Sicilians  because  the 
plays  were  tragic  The  same  persons 
did  not  like  and  did  not  appreciate 
"Paid  In  Full.”  They  preferred  to  this 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  actual  scenes 
of  life,  “The  Third  Degree,”  a theatric- 
ally clever,  indisputably  entertaining, 
but  extremely  artificial,  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  conference  between 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  police 
captain,  wholly  preposterous.  These  peo- 
ple wish  tb  be  amused ; they  wish  plays 
with  a happy  ending;  they  do  not  like  t0 
leave  the  theatre  “with  a bad  taste  in 
the  mouth" ; in  a word,  they  do  not  wish 
to  think,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  incapable  of  thinking. 

Prof.  Phelps  wrote  not  long  ago  that 
the  clothes  worn  by  young  men  are  al- 
most a uniform  of  youth  ; and  in  speech, 
walk  and  manner  they  all  approach 
closely  to  a certain  norm.  Sheer  timid- L. 
ity  prevents  many  from  being  poseurs. 

In  Elizabethan  days  individualism  was 
i rampant.  "Xlie  consuming  desire  o£  each 

m?m  of  fashion  was  to  draw  attention 
to  himself,  either  by  the  splendor  of  his 
garments  or  the  swagger  of  his  walk. 
Ideal  the- 1 Modesty  was  not  an  Elizabethan  virtue. 

The  20th  century  hero  is  so  unassuming 


When  plays  by  Ibsen  were  first  per- 
formed in  Boston  a distinguished  critic 
of  this  city  protested  against  them  on 
the  ground  that  while  such  men  and 
women  as  are  represented  In  them 
might  exist  in  Norway,  they  could  not 
be  imagined  as  citizens  and  eltizcnessAts 
of  Boston.  Thus  be  could  not  look  he 
yond  a New  England  horizon;  thus  did 
he  display  an  Ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture. The  old  saying  concerning  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  has  no  geographical1 
limitation.  The  characters  in  Ibsen’s 


that  he  not  only  forbears  to  speak  of 
his  prowess,  but  he  receives  praise  from 
j others  with  a sense  of  shame.  It  is  at 
[least  possible  that  this  modern  attitude 
j has  something  to  do  with  the  decline  of 
! tra-gedj  The  very  word  ’tragedy’  sounds 
Strang,  to  modern  ears.  Playwrights 
in  France,  Germany,  England  and 
America  have  almost  ^ceased  tosuse  the 
term  ; and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
it  is  employed,  it  generally  betokens  a 
historical  costume  drama,  as  though  the 
sorrows  of  men  in  evening  dress  lacked 


"Ghosts"  are,  unfortunately.  In  many  • grn  1 ty  of  protagonists  In  doublet- 


cities,  in  many  villages.  They  may 
be  seen  even  In  the  Back  Bay,  or  on 
Beacon  Hlli.  Ibsen,  however,  was  a 
modern,  and  tlie  moderns  are  always 
wrong  in  the  theatre  except  when  they 
amuse  or  put  on  plays  of  pi-etty  senti- 
ment. No  matter  what  horrors  were 
on  the  Grecian  or  the  Elizabethan  - tage. 


and  hose,  it  is  even  probable  that  t he i 
modern  dread  of  ridicule  makes  our 
dramatists  reluctant  to  call  any  of  their 
works  tragedies.” 

And  there  were  others  Who  resented  ; (j 
the  bold  exposure  of  poor  human  nat-i 


- 


arc-  We  tffUPnlor 

Crttca,  1'hrOugh  education!  respect  for 
the  conventionalities  that  we  may 
; prosper,  or  natural  timidity,  the  ma- 
[jorlty  lead  comparatively  decent  lives, 
decent  according  to  the  judgment  of 
society.  The  Sicilians  showed  us  the 
roitural  man.  and  an  honest  spectator 
might  have  said  with  Walt  Whitman: 

r It  Is  not  you  alone  who  know  what  It  Is  to  bo 
evil; 

I ani  be  who  kuew  what  It  was  to  be  evil; 

I too  knitted  the  old  knot  of  contrariety. 
Bluhh'rt.  blush'd.  resenled.  lied,  stole,  cmdc'd. 
Had  (tuile.  auger,  hist,  hot  wishes  1 dared  not 
sneak. 

Was  wayward,  rain,  greedy.  shallow,  sly,  cow- 
ardly, malignant: 

The  wolf,  the  snake,  the  hog,  not  wanting  in 


A remarkable  actor  will  be  at  the 
Orpheum  this  week,  Mr.  Severin,  the 
French  pantomimist.  He.  with  his 
‘Company,  will  produce  the  play  “Con- 
science.” Those  that  are  acquainted 
with  Parisian  theatrical  life  know  the 
high  reputation  of  Mr.  Severin,  whose 
fame,  however,  is  European, 
i The  English-speaking  people  asso- 
ciate pantomime  with  the  clown 
brandishing  a hot  poker,  stealing  sau- 
sages. or  greasing  a sidewalk;  with 
old  doddering  Pantaloon,  lithe  harle- 
quin with  his  lath.  Columbine  pirouet- 
ting in  short  skirts;  with  the  grand 
transformation  scene  representing  the 
halls  of  bliss.  But  Mr.  Severin  is  the 
modern  Pierrot. 

Pierrot  is  not  merely  a clown.  He 
may  be  a dreamer,  a philosopher,  a 
parricide,  a blasphemer,  a poet.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  de- 
lighted In  pantomime,  knew  certain 
fixed  and  modern  characters,  as  the 
Lover,  the  Banker,  the  Heavy  Father, 
the  Silly  Fellow,  but  Pierrot  is  of  more, 
recent  birth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury an  Italian  troupe  crossed  the 
I Alps  and  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1572 
these  strollers  played  a comedy  in 
their  Italian  fashion  at  the  Court  Of 
Charles  IX.  • Catherine  de  Medicis 
called  herself  Columbine  that  evening. 

As  far  back  as  1547  the  Italians  "had 
named  a character  Pedrolino  Piero 
(little  Peter,  or  Peterkin)*  He  was  a 
valet,  a jovial  fellow  in  many  ways, 
a practical  joker,  a blowhard.  and  a 
good  deal  of  a coward.  This  Piero 
with  Arlequin  formed  the  couple 
known  as  the  Zanni,  rascally  and  silly 
serving  men.  Time  changed  both  the 
character  and  the  name  of  Piero. 
Moliere's  company  and  Italian  com- 
panies played  alternately  on  the. same 
stage.  Italian  types  were  afterward 
found  in  the  French  comedy.  Pierrot 
was  at  first  am  Italian  imitation  of 
the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella;  flic  costume 
is  the  same;  and  this  type  was  not 
originally  in  France;  but,  imagined  in 
France  by  strolling  Italians,  Pierrot 
grew  to  beian  absolutely  French  type. 


Pierrot  is  anything;  he  is  every- 
thing. Do  Banville  said  of  pan- 
tomime; “It  Is  the  history  of  human- 
ity; you  must  begin  at  20  years  and 
you  are  not  sure  of  finishing  at  60." 
There  is  melodramatic  pantomime,  in 
which  Pierrot,  the  sole  person,  white 
and  dumb,  walks  through  scenes  of 
frightful  crime;  realistic  pantomime 
created  by  Debarau,  the  elder;  fairy 
pantomime;  romantic  pantomime. 

There  is  the  Pierrot  imagined  by 
Tombre  in  Richepins  “Braves  Gems"- 
“the  new  Pierrot,  the  psychological 
Pierrot— dressed  in  a coat;  not  a trace 
of  linen;  face  and  hands  white  but 
: not  of  a funny  white;  oh,  no!  of  a 
pale  whiteness,  an  alcoholic  whiteness. 

| a lugubrious  whiteness.  Pierrot  is  a 
I phantom.  Pierrot  makes  you  shudder 
meditate." 

Or  Pierrot  is  the  fantastical  creat- 
ure drawn  by  Willette,  a,vul  described 
by  Paul  Arene;  “Pale  as  a lily  or  a 
baker's  boy.  He  is  the  positive  in- 
carnation of  desires  without  an  aim, 
mad  ambitions,  foolish  freaks  followed 
by  comic  despairs  of  a..generation  that 
has  volumtarily  turned  its  back  on 
the  ideal  and  is  not  content  with  the 
good  healthy  joys  off  realism.  Pierrot 
is  a pessimist.  * « . When  lie  looks 
at  the  moon,  this  anoon  in  the  shadow 
of  a passing  clou/d  is  to  him  an  enor- 
; mous  skull  rolli/ng  in  the  emptiness 
of  the  sky." 

There  is  the  Pierrot  imagined  by 
Henri  Riviere*  the  incarnation  of 
Satan  in  mo.fcrn  life;  not  the  stage 
Pierrot  In  tr/aditional  costume,  but  a 
pale  man  v/fith  black  eyes,  tall,  well 
built,  with  heart  of  bronze  and  nerves 
of  steel,  wJio,  -living  in  society  where 
he  exerts  enormous  power,  works  evil- 
impassable,  smiling. 

To  many  Pierrot  in  conventional 
evening;  dress  is  more  characteristic 


of  undertakers’  men;  s&rno  are  politi- 
cians; some  are  amorous;  some  aro 
-smug  and  respectable  citizens.  Each 
I one  in  the  procession  celebrates  some 
burial.** 

Thus,  we  are  far  from  the  pan- 
, tom i me  played  at  least  two  centuries 
>e  oi  e Christ.  The  Roman  women 
| were  moved  greatly  and  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  their  husbands,  and  Demetrius, 
the  cynic,  cried  aloud:  “O,  wonderful 
men  that  speak  with  hands!  I have 
not  seen  a show.  T have  seen  the 
tiling  itself."  We  are  far  from  De- 
bupiu,  father  or  son;  far  from  De- 
r adder;  we  are  nearer  Rouffe,  who 
represented  the  men  We  jostle  in  the 
streets. 

For  the  modern  pantomime  gives 
full  rein  to  fancy.  The  Statue  of  the 
Commander  accepts  Don  Juan's  invi- 
tation, sups  greedily,  becomes  heated 
[with  wine  and  woos  the  girls  at  the 
feast.  Pierrot  returns  from  the  burial 
of  Columbine,  whom  he  murdered  by 
tickling  the  soles  of  her  feet.  He  Is 
drunk.  He  mimics  her  death  agony. 
Remorse  seizes  him,  and  he  goes  to 
hed.  His  feet  begin  to  shake  and 
shiver  as  did  those  of  Columbine.  The' 
bed  shakes,  and  the  portrait  of  the" 
dead  woman  also  shakes.  The  red  bed- 
curtains  grow  a deeper  red.  The  por- 
tiait  is  alive,  hnd  Pierrot  dares  to. 
touch  it.  The  nnisic  screams  in 
■agony;  the  light  grows  dim;  Pierrot 
falls  to  the  floor.  And  in  “The  Prodi- 
gal Son,"  played  here  at  the  Boston 
Museum  in  1893,  there  was  a pathetic 
tragedy  of  humble  life. 

Now  we  are  to  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  Mr.  Severin  In  a play  that 
calls  for  a display  of  all  the  qualities 
that  have  given  him  his  great  re- 
nown-  PHILIP  HALE. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

W.  Somerset  Maugham,  whose  “Jack 
Straw”  entertained  many  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre,  wrote  a play,  “A  Man 
of  Honor,”  which  was  performed  by  the 
Stage  Society,  London.  It  was  then 
suspected  by  managers  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  person,  a pestilential  fellow, 
desiring  of  writing  serious  plays, 
“shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
petual gloom.”  He  admits  this,  and 
says  it  took  him  four  years  to  get  his 
Ttfil  p ,ay  Produ9,e<J  at  a regular  theatre. 

P/l  P,ay  was  Lady  Frederick.”  Mr. 
Maugham  has  been  talking  freely.  He 
Sin**  ft  is  unwise  for  a dramatist  to 
take  himself  seriously:  that  his  aim 
f?°u'd  b.e  t0  el?tertain,  for  people  go  to 
the  playhouse  to  be  amused.  "A  play  ” 

IS  Suit,®  an  ephemeral  thing, 
and  writers  should  be  content  to  let  it 
be  so  and  not  be  forever  vaporing  about 
masterpieces.”  The  dramatist  should' 

"With  ^hr.61"  ,0k  far  fl0m  the  crowd. 
nmLir?  who  maunder  about  plavs 

dominated  by  a great  central  Idea  I have 

not ThePnitily'  1 a,f1.  sure  the  theatre  is 
notions  whlch,  Lj>  air  third-rate 

hash  of  morbld  currency  to  a 

SohooiLf.  Nietzsche  or  a rechauffee  of 
Schofienhauer.  And  so.  Mr.  Maugham 

He  hasrionr\ha,S.  J;>incd  the  Philistines! 
Play  Lr>ohnt0D^wy  f°  W°rk  °n  a new 

Coquelin  Cadet  is  reported  as  a little 
'^ut  ‘ie  probably  will  never  act 
?i Played  for  the  last  time  at 
the  Comedie  Franchise  more  than  a year 
?£?’„and  recently  the  Comedie  commit- 
tee arranged  to  pay  his  pension. 

A hondon  journal  says:  “The  large 
Pr^r  of  women  attending  The- 
atrical first  nights  is  one  of  the  most 
s.igtis  of  the  time.  It  was 


nttle  with  a single  weapon  for  „r 
fence  and  defence.  Whlth  that  we,. non 
ruken  he  will  be  ilk,-  a ianwon  JRK 
,1?  lorfcs.  But  hardly  a Samson 
hr  hi  ^ ® °r  xtrongth  cannot  lie 

held  to  be  one  of  Maugham's  assets” 

faiides'  aolS’1  iRee  ”r  tlu>sf'  chorus 

frosif  , o I,  home  alone,”  remarked  a 
Of  ' mU  ! standiiig  in  the  doorway 
■*  Bhilto  drug  store.  "Tliev’ro 
afraid  to  go  homo  In  the  dark  'oil 
wavs'  , 8 11  ™fht;  that's  Why  they  al- 
ii.m ?v!e  K Suy  waitin'  for  'em"  a 
In  lie  girl  perched  on  one  of  the  high 
-tools  at  the  soda  fountain  put  down 
“er  cup  of  chocolate  and  turned 
I.  ion  lv  around.  Then  she  sniffed  and 
resumed  her  after-the-sl.ow  •spread  " 
I'®, was  Amelle  Rose,  a model  in  -The 
Soul  Kiss.  In  t lie  profession  she  li 
known  as  the  little  girl  who  nosed 
fPrjh®  angel  on  the  McKinley  monu- 
Tribune  Canton.  Chicago  Sunday 

Dr.  Wuellner,  who  lias  been  info,- 
preting  songs,  will  join  the  Germtn* 
Theatre  Stock  Company,  New  York1 
[m  March  .1°  play  leading  parts  in 

lmershoim.val°me"  and  Ibf,en's  “Ros- 

°J  /he 

skeJch  In  London  music  ha'lN 
tra1iAater  in  this  country  and  in  Aui- 
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(ra'limoston. 


nemrs  to  me  that  your 


do?”  wnat  did  he 

WoU.  Shipper  denies,  the  report 

lendtohfe(h,st<;i^on.the  S,ll,1,ert*  at 

i “Nobody6  woTkf  TuggesP  that  ITperson 

woPld  gladly  play  Hamlet  without 
experience.”  When  Mr.  Alexander 
cesca'riS1Rt?d-hi-?  Production  of  “Fran- 
wrw*  da  F.'mini”  he  asked  Sullivan  to 

swereedmUS“CThe0rt^'  *Sir  Arthurian- 
^_e/nea;  The  theatre  is  not  the 

Fs  ud  tti°e  nF1 * *.U?IC;  ,When  the  curtain 
o«aP  , music  interrupts  the  actors 
and  when  the  curtain  is  down  the 
musm  mterrupts  the  audience." 

■■’ru,  . - .aw  says  in  his  preface  to 

i-  ^ Adihirable  Bashville":  “It  m-i  v 
,be  asked  why  I liave  written  ‘The  Ad- 
mirable  Basliville'  jn  blank  verse  My 
answer  is  that  I had  but  a week  to  write 
it  m.  I^lank  verse  is  so  childishly  easv 
and  expeditious  (hence,  by  the  wlv 
Shakespeare’s  copious  output)  that  hv 

fhFPw?AU  } was  enabled  to  do  wlthta 
mor,,ne?k  wllat  wollId  have  cost  me  a 
month  in  prose.  Besides  I am  fond  of 
blank  verse.  * * * I likk 
sing-song,  the  clear,  simple  one-line  and 
rFmed6  tagsyih?e  t,an<?  V occasional 

tasted  'The  Ad mira BaFi, M/wVfn Pf°,fl 
rigmarole  style.  And  i„t  the  Webster 
worshippers  should  declare  that  there  is 
not  a correct  line  in  ail  my  three  act!, 

dares  quote  me  derisively  he  sha^fdlF^n 
in  peril  of  inadvertently  lighting  on  a 
|f-P’.?  patcl1  from  'Hamlet'  or  ‘Faus* 

of  iS  actor 

have  S 


w^tTverVfects  ^irt^zTOn^ 

FsboiCd?^or^'SS-  U is  a,Ways  £SS “ 

EMIL  PAUR  GIVES 


sway. 


I than 
find  v 


He  is  in  the  old  costume.  They 
fith  Baudelaire  a mysterious  and 


i rlUCl 

symlri  (lie  charm  in  a dress  coat,  “the 

[expt.te  ision  of  the  universal  equality 

of  ‘Al  exp  ression  ol'  the  public  mind,  * 

fm-efKo  tvfti-ifi  sj  “a  siufiuiar  proc*“  * * 


notedjas'rnVghh  FoTiniunceFat  Thl 

wr.lv,  Ttleatre,  that  there  ivere  fully  13 
so  "far  a0  6Very  man, in  the  pit.  and. 
s?aifc  t,as  pe  could  see  from  the 

^ t0  be  the  same  ^ 
ery'  1 he  masculine  pittite 
seems  to  reserve  his  attendances  at 
premieres  for  those  of  plavs  by  Mr 
Batfie,  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Shaiv-  one 
result  of  which  IS  that  there  is  more 
clapping  than  cheering  at  other  first 
he?  'uS'-  and,  that  such  cheering  as  is 
heard  is  a little  shrill.” 

"Little  Lord  Fauntlerov”  has  been 
revived  m London  with  Lenton  Mur- 
ray as  the  little  fellow.  ^nlon  Mur- 
Fphr  .Sc\eff  - wl11  leave  New  York 
J>?b'  begin  a tour  with  "The 

feaF’on.  She  wU1  be  here  tdis 

Margaret  Islington  is  now  in  Cali- 
iP.nni®  after  her  breakdown,  but  she 

the  sPpMngbIy  rtturn  to  New  York  In 
Clyde  Fitch's  new  play.  "The  Hapnv 
Marriage."  will  he  performed  for  the 
I’Rth  Ume  at  t’cbeneetady.  N.  Y.,  the 

L Jb.ere,  ar?,n°w  five  companies  play-  i 
ing  in  “Paid  in  Full.” 

We  spoke  of  Mr.  Maugham's  own 
declaration  of  lack  of  principles 
William  Bullock  of  the  New  Y’ork  , 
PreiSfi>says:  “-'laugham  is  a man  with 

la  skill  in  making  over  old  garments.. 
All  his  themes  are  old  and  faded 
He  freely  appropriates  ancient  situa-  I 
tions  and  uses  them  merely  as  a, 
frame  for  his  shallow  art  in  epigram 
There  is  no  secret  apparently  in  the  I 
success  he  has  won.  He  writes  what  I 
the  public  wants;  he  gets  down  to  | 
the  publics  level.  He  is  the  reverse- 
of  a header.  Fie  trails  along  with 
the  playgoing  throng  and  it  seems 
that  he  Is  doomed  to  be  ephemeral. 
When  theatregoers  turn  from  the 
path  they  are  following  at  present 
the  chances  , are  Maugham  will  not 
turn  With  tnem.  He  will  strive  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession,  hut 
probably  will  fall  by  the  wayside  for 
the  runner  import  of  his  plavs  is  that 
they  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mold.  Me 
looks  like  a dramatist  going-  forth  to 


Pittsburg  Orchestra  Leader 
Also  Played  Plano  Pail  of 
Concerto  at  Concert, 

WHY  DIFFERENCES  EXIST 
IN  THE  CRITICAL  WORLD 

Notes  About  Singers,  Players 
and  Composers;  Announce- 
ments for  This  Week, 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Emil,  Paur,  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Pittsburg  orchestra.  Jan.  15-16,  con- 
ducted, played  the  piano  part  of  Brahms’ 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  No.  2. 
and  produced  his  own  symphony.  As 
Mr.  Paid-  plays  the  violin,  he  should  also 
have  played  a piece  for  that  instrument. 

\A  lien  Mr.  Henschel  was  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  lie  once 
appeared  here  in  the  same  concert  as 
conductor,  composer  and  singer. 

Tile  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter,  which  will  interest  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Paur: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Last  week  Life  Pittsburg  orchestral 
played  a new  symphony  by  its  conduc- 
tor, Emil  Paur,  for  the  first  time.  As 
Mr.  Paur  is  so  well  known  here  and  so 
pleasantly  remembered  as  erstwhile 
conductor  of  our  own  Symphony  orches- 


'eaders  might  perchance  he  Interested 
In  a few  words  from  one  who  an 
present,  regarding  this  new  work  un5 
also  the  occasion  of  Its  prst  perform, 
antes. 

Mr.  Paur  has  given  to  Ills  first  S'-m- 
plmny*  In  A major,  the  title  "in  de- 
Natur."  arising  from  tin-  fact  thut  U 
inspiration  came  from  Ills  love  of  nature 
and  from  Ills  out-of-door  life  dining  nis 
summer  vacations  In  Europe  It  is  pro 
arum  music,  but  not  In  a strict  sense- 
It  is  suggestive  rather  than  adhering  to 
a definite  picture— In  a word  as  has 
been  Weil  said,  the  motto  of  Beetho- 
ven's six  I h symphony  might  equally 
well  he  applied  to  it,  "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  than  painting.”  And  so 
wlnle  each  of  the  four  movements  may 
suggest  different  thoughts  or  subjects 
to  different  minds  and  imaginations, 
generally  speaking  every  hearer  will 
think  of  tlie  forest,  great  oaks,  runaway 
brooks,  bosky  glens,  happy  birds  gor- 
geous butterflies,  the  hum  of  the  woods 
the  thunder  storm  preceded  by  the  plt- 
pat  Of  the  rain  drops,  and  at  last  the 
warm  and  weleotne  sunshine. 

The  first  movement  starts  without 
Introduction,  its  first  theme  is  an- 
nounced and  at  once  an  atmosphere 
s created;  it  is  the  song  of  a bird  in 
the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  it  Is  sung  by 
the  clarinets  and  later  by  the  oboe's 
against  a waving  figuration  in  the 
cellos  and  sustained  notes  from  the 
wood-wind.  The  'cellos  and  violas 
announce  the  second  theme,  which  has 
an  interweaving  accompaniment  hv 
the  ivood-wind.  Mr.  Pain  does  not 
follow  the  sonata  form  exactlv  and 
the  usual  repetition  of  the  first  sec- 
tion is  omitted.  The  “working  out" 
is  remarkably  concise  and  for  the 
greater  part  highly  .spirited.  ]n  the 
coda  the  clarinets  carry  the  happy- 
melody  into  a long  song  which  is 
taken  up  almost  impatiently  by  the 
strings,  thus  bringing  the  movement 
to  a brilliant  close. 

T1l?  second,  or  slow,  movement  like 
the  first,  begins  at  once  with  its  main 
theme  for  the  English  horn.  The  po- 
etic feeling  of  this  movement  is  deep 
and  one  instinctively  thinks  of  the 
quietude  of  the  forest  at  midday, 
broken  only,  or  rather  emphasized  by 
the  rustle  of  Iea\-es.  the  whisperin'” 
pines  and  t tie  eternal  hum  of  the 
woods.  Ecstatic-  fdhey  holds  full 

“God's  In  his  lipAvon, 

AM's  right  with  (ho  world." 

For  sumptuous  color,  sensual  bnaulv 
and  sheer  loveliness, -for  whole-hearted 
jovousness  at  being  alive,  the  themes 
and  the  scoring  of  this  adagio  move- 
ment  are  extraordinarily  wrought. 

The  third,  or  scherzo,  movement  is 
as  would  naturally  be  expected,  fast-in - 
atmg  and  catchy.  The  first  subject  of 
this  movement  is  played  by  the  violins 
m dancing  sixteenth  notes,  with  ex- 
quisite chords  from  oboe  and  English 
|horn.  Soon  a new  melody  appears  for 
the  English  horn.  The  material  Is 
developed  and  we  are  led  to  the  con- 

tte * TFn ® e0° 11  d.  Pa rt • in  quieter  mood, 
ueie  after  a little  we  are  treated  to 
a forest-  concert,  and  transporting  in- 
deed are  the  gay  twitterings  of  feather- 
ed friends  and  the  insistent  interval  of 
the  cuckoo.  The  movement  ends  with 
a deliciously  scored  coda. 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  abounds 
...  humor  and  strength— its  big  swing 
?iri?-*ltS  ciyna?1K'  fol'oe  bringing  to  inina 
Whitman  s lines: 

'Afoot  nnd  light-hearted  I ink-e  f0  the  nnoi. 

road,  1 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  mo 
The  tong  brown  path  before  me  leiuli’iis  wlier- 
ever  I choose." 

Us  mould  is  large.  Tt  is  the  concep- 
tion, t lie  t bought,  the  work  of  a 
largo  heaVted.  a big,  healthy  man.  -is 
a result  it  requires  a largo  hall  Mr 
lain-  lias  an  electrical  contrivance 
connecting  with  one  of  the  large  pipes 
qf  the  great  organ  and  at  a certain 
juncture  at  the  close  of  a stirring 
L'T’Ifuoa  ;lno,K,t  Tffeetive  organ  point 
I 's  added  to  tile  basses  of  t lie  oivhes- 
Jtra.  'The  human  touch  of  the  work  is 
epitomized  in  this  movement  by-  an 
| exceedingly  clever  and  humorous  no- 
non.  The  old  men,  apparently  induig 
ing  in  an  argument  (hassoons  and 
contra-basses)  are  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  mischievous  boys  ‘(kettle- 
drums and  brasses).  The  effect  is 
-captivating.  In  this  movement  also 
an  orchestra  storm  rages  and  then 
after  humor,  storm,  fugue  and  -ill 
the  full  orchestra  quickie  proceeds 
to  a triumphant  and  ringing  close 
giving  time,  however,  for  an  outburst 
of  jovial  laughter  from  the  ’cellos, 
j The  audiences  which  on  botli  occa- 
sions filled  Carnegie  Music  Hail  cried 
their  “Bravos"  and  showed  spontane- 
ous enthusiasm  over  the  work.  May 
it  be  in  store  for  us  in  Boston  to  hear 
it  given  by  our  own  orchestra 

HENRY  LOWELL  .MASON". 

Boston.  Jan.  1 8.  1909. 

Elgar  has  been  conducting  his  sym- 
phony in  London,  and  the  Pall  Mail  Ga- 
zette said  apropos  of  the  tradition  that 
composers  are  not  good  conductors  of 
their  own  works:  "Tile  subtler  difference 
may  lie  in  that  a.  professional  conductor 
may  see  special  points  to  be  made  sig- 
nificant in  the  performance  which  tin- 
composer  does  not  and  also  that  lie  is 
not  so  personally  concerned  with  the 
sheer  beauty  of  the  orchestra]  tone  and 
can  listen  to  it  from  a more  remote 
point  of  view  and  therefore  seek  to  ob- 
tain greater  precision." 

When  Henry  J.  Wood  conducts  "The 
Messiah”  in  London,  he  is  accused  of 
attempting  to  modernize  "what  is  af- 
ier  all.  essentially  old-world  music  " 
and  thus  losing  the  characteristic  dig- 
nity. Thus  in  the  "Hallelujah”  chorus 
lie  makes  many  effects  of  rubato 
Debussy.  Sibelius  and  d’lndy  are  ex- 
pected in  London  this  season  to  condu^i 
their  works.  Moritz  Rosenthal  after  an 
absence  from  London  of  many  yea>s 
will  play  at  a Symphony  concert  in 
March. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  apropos  of 
Mendelssohn  s centenary  "If  OJlr. 
that  the  event  Is  not  being  celebrated  in 
a very  Interesting  way,  owing  to 
familiarity  of  the  works  chosen  for  p 
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ethane.'  Oodipus  in  Colonos,' 
'Vilpurg  - X c ' 
tune  of  thq"  incidental  music  I 
nmer  Night's  Dream.'  (he 
r femaie  voices,  for  instance, 
eldom  heard,  and  from  which ! 

might  possibly  have  been 
Ml  .is  either  of  the  less  hack- 
tures.  “Mel usina'  and  'Calm 
Prosperous  Voyage.'  As  a 
fact,  if  one  wishes  to  make 
ram  exclusively  from  the i 
me  composer,  there  arc  not 
whom  can  be  got  the  need-  I 
U and  variety  of  m.uv,i  <■..« 
ilisfaction.  In  the  ordinary 
events.  Mendelssohn  can 
lid  to  be  one  of  these:  tor  an 
iwever.  like  that  in  question 
onsideration  would  not  ap- 


r  Tin  Herald  publishes  today  in  its  sup- 
[Blcir.ent  of  illustrations  portraits  of  Miss 
Marianne  Flahaut  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Mrae.  Marie  Rappold  of 
Khe  same  house.  Miss  Flahaut  is  a 
Belgian  by  birth.  She  was  born  at  Huy 
in  Die.  She  studied  at  the  I.iege  Con- 
servator.' where  she  took  a first  prize 
for  piano,  singing  and  Ivric  declamation. 

| r en  s ■ studied  in  Paris  with  the  late 
PMtne.  d>.  Padilla-Artot.  the  one  woman 
I \\  om  Tscliaikowskv  loved  and  really 
[wished  to  marry.  Miss  Flahaut  made 
>ut  at  the  Paris  Opera  July  23.  1898. 
as  Amneris.  She  sang  for  the  first  time 
V opolitan  Jan.  S.  1 f»- >0 . as  Am- 
ner  s and  she  has  also  appeared  there 
as  Fricka.  She  is  tlie  contralto  of  the 
I Metropolitan  Opera  quartet— the  others 
are  Mnie  Rappold.  Messrs  Bonci  and 
[^Witherspoon— which  will  give  a concert 
in  Sj  mphonv  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Feb.  9.  Site  will  then  sing  "I  Have 
I Los;  Mv  Eurydice"  from  "Orpheus, 
[and  the  stanzts  of  Gounod's  "Sappho." 

Mi  Rappold  sang  here  at  a sym- 
phony concert  last  November.  Her 
I ma  ip  name  was  Winteroth.  and  she 
Kgs  born  at  Brooklvn.  Her  first  ap- 
! pe  n<  e at  the  Metropolitan  was  Nov. 
Hr  1905.  as  Sulamlth  in  Goldmark  s 
f^Jueeii  of  Sheba."  She  will  sing  at  the 
P-mwi  en  in  Svmpiionv  Hall  next  month 
J(  liet's  waltz  song  and  the  familiar  air 
front  Massenet’s  "Herodlade." 

F C.  1)  Hess,  once  famous  in  this  coun- 
j try  a • an  operatic  manager,  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  iast  week  at  his  home  in 
I West ville.  Ind.  When  he  was  at  the 
I a*  a.|  of  tlie  Crosby  Opera  House,  Chi- 
I cago,  he  went  into  English  grand  opera, 
with  Mme.  Parepa  as  soprano.  And 
I later  lie  managed  Caroline  Richings, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  others. 

| There  may  be  some  in  Greater  Boston 
1 i*  ho  remember  Max  Maret^ek  s widow . 
fVho  died  at  the  age  of  90  last  Sunday 
i n'ght  at  her  home  on  Staten  island, 
s e was  a Miss  Bertucca  ami  was  sing- 
ing In  New  York  under  Maretzek's 
management  with  Mnte.  Truffi  and 
[others  as  ••arlv  as  1819.  In  a chapter  of 
I his  reminiscences.  Maretzek  addressed 
F orentino  in  Paris  as  follows:  "With 

Mile  Bertucca  there  Is  one  little  circutn- 
Stanre  connected,  which  permits  neither 
eulogy  nor  criticism  upon  my  part.  In 
spite  of  that  unconquerable  bashfulness 
Is  mine  by  nature,  site  lias  he- 
E)mt  nty  wife  It  would  be  useless 
ur„,n  ; ; it,  Florentine.  to  ask  how 

ti  is  i '.  meed  Buell  site  iiitdoubledl>*  is. 
At  the  ri-st  a favorite,  site  lost  her 
primary  prestige  with  the  public  by 
marrying  her  manager.  Nevertheless. 
In  vour  ear  mv  friend.  I may  whisper 
n v"  conviction  that  she  is  an  excellent 
artist,  and  one  that  can  always  lie  de- 

' Rithard  Strauss  is  at  last  to  betaken 
into  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Art. 
r.  the  death  of  Joachim  tlie  uitra- 
’ conservatives  of  the  Institution  have 

lost  power 

Fdgar  Tlru-I  lias  been  chosen  direc- 
tor" or  the  Brussels  Conservatory  and 
«uccessof  of  tlie  late  Francois  Ge-' 
vaert  Tln'-l  is  known  here  by  bis 
<•  orator'o  *'3t  Francis'*  and  by  orclies- 
' tral  pieces  played  at  a Symphony 
concert  He  Is  a learned  and  a dry 

C°Joa°n  <Je  .Manen,  .Spanish  violinist 
and  • omDO&er  of  high  rank,  has  been 
made  an  honorary  doctor,  etc.  He  vls-1 
it‘-d  Br,--..n  as  a child  wonder  In  1x97 
w lie  i v was  known  as  Juanlto  Ma-j 
n»o  lie  wa-  then  13  years  old.  but  lie 
played  with  much  taste,  without  cx- 
t rav  ag-ince,  and  showed  himself 
tiul.-  musical  In  rythm,  phrasing  and 
expression. 

pet- r Bchenck.  who  calls  himself  a 
Russian  composer,  gave  a concert  re- 
, ,.jitlv  ;n  Berlin,  a concert  of  Ills  own 
•«  omposltlons — a symphony,  symphonic 
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; Santuzza  was  adniirablc  in  all  re* 

! spy  eta,  one  Of  the  most  Intense  and  at  i 

the  same  time  thoroughly  artistic  Im- 
personations of  the  part  ever  seen  in  ! 
I this  city.  In  conception  it  was  nearer  I 
that  of  Mine.  Rlanehint-Cappelji  than 
I that  of  Calve.  As  Valentine  she 
again  revealed  herself  as  a lyric  trn- 
gedian  of  the  highest  order.  Her 
voice  was  not  a sensuous  one,  in  fact  i 
it  was  rather  hard,  and  it  was  inclined 
to  be  shrill  In  the  upper  register,  but  i 
her  skilful  management  of  It  In  mb-  | 
ments  of  passion  and  pathos  caused  j 
the  thrilled  hearer  to  forget  its  in- 
herent character  as  a singing  Instru- 
ment. She  was  broken-hearted  be- 
cause she  could  not  appear  as  Gioeonda, 
one  of  her  best  parts;  but  Mme.  Nor- 
dica  claimed  it  for  her  own  and  we 
therefore  had  a wooden  performance. 

The  Herald  referred  at  the  time  to  the 
row  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  when  Mr. 
Message!-  resigned  his  position  as  di- 
rector necause  he  and  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Broussan  did  not  agree  in  their  views. 
Mr.  Messagcr  withdrew  Ills  resignation. 
It  now  appears  that  Mr.  Broussan  has 
been  violently  attacked  by  Paris  Jour- 
nals. The  attacks  are  based  on  the  en- 
gagement of  certain  singers,  chiefly 
women.  Several  of  them  had  little 
voice  and  no  talent.  A Paris  corres- 
pondent says  the  poor  man  could  not 
help  himself.  “He  had  what  we  call 
here  Ma  main  foreee.'  the  direct 
result  of  state  intervention  and  state 
subsidy,  which  you  In  England  con- 
sider a wonderful  blessing.  Ignoring 
the  fact  t hat  it  opens  the  door  to  un- 
derhand dealings.  You  will  understand 
this  better  when  I tell  you  that  in  all 
subsidized  houses  the  appointment  of 
the  manager  rests  with  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts. 
Nor  need  I lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  moment  the  post  of  director  of  a 
subsidized  theatre  becomes  vacant 
candidates  come  forward  in  shoals. 
Each  candidate,  of  course,  has  his 
backers,  invariably  political  men — 
mostly  deputies  of  influential  finan- 
ciers—and  the  applicants,  in  order  to 
keep  their  friends'  zeal  at  boiling 
point,  make  promises  which  they  af- 
terward find  not  easy  . to  keep.  And 
thus,  in  order  to  please  a deputy  or  a 
senator,  the  poor  candidate,  once  raised 
to  power,  is  compelled  to  engage  Mile. 
X.  or  M.  Y.  because  he  or  she  happens 
to  be  a protege  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sim- 
ilar pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  M. 
Broussan,  who,  smarting  under  these 
attacks,  is  now  dismissing  artists  right 
and  left." 

George  Anthes,  first  tenor  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House  in  Budapest,  will 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  March  and  April.  He  was  heard,  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  March  24.  1903, 
as  Lohengrin,  and  then  showed  that  he 
was  an  honest,  straightforward  singer, 
with  a manly  voice  and  With  some  re- 
spect for  correct  intonation,  but  he  was 
a prosaic,  unimaginative,  knight.  He  left 
the  swan  boat  as  any  passenger  today 
might  disembark  at  Cologne  or  Mayence. 
He  took  the  part  of  Siegfried  in  "Goet- 
terdaemmerung."  Anthes  left  Dresden 
unceremoniously,  tempted  by  Mr.  Gran’s 
offer  to  break  iiis  engagement.  He  had 
been  the  heroic  tenor  at  Dresden  for 
some  years  and  was  the  idol  of  the 
ladies. 

Mme.  Sembrieh  will  celebrate  her  25th 
anniversary  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera(t 
House  on  Feb.  6.  "when  she  will  appear 
there  for  the  last  time  in  opera."  She 
will  appear  in  the  first  act  of  "Don 
Baseplate.’-  the  second  of  “The  Barber 
of,  Seville"  and  the  first  act  of  "La 
Traviata."  

The  Glasgow  Herald  published  this 
I sensible  article : 

"Some  people  profess  to  be  very  much! 

| amused  at  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
I are  found  in  the  musical  world.  It  is 
natural,  it  seems,  that  newspapers  should 
r differ  on  tariff  reform,  but  highly  ludi- 
crous that  they  should  differ  on  the 
I much  more  difficult  subject  of  a new 
j symphony.  Where  economic  questions 
I are  concerned  general  agreement  is  at 
I least  possible;  on  questions  of  taste  men 
I will  always  be  divided.  Yet  it  is  often 
on  questions  of  taste  that  musicians  and 
artists  are  expected  to  be  at  one.  Tn 
theory  the  Philistine  will  allow  the  mu- 
sician to  have  ids  own  particular  views 
of  his  art:  but  when  musicians  warmly 
discuss  things  from  opposite  sides,  lie  is 
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cems  a pity  that  bur  young  students 
should  not  hear  the  -beautiful  Adagio 
from  op.  13,  and  the  gi  knd  funeral  march 
from  op.  26.  at  least  once  in  a lifetime. 
Why  are  these  beautiful  sonatas  shelved? 
They  are  certainly  difficult  enough,  if 
well  played,  for  any  virtuoso's  prowess/’ 

The  Oregonian  of  Portland.  Or.,  was 
deeply  impressed  by  Mme.  Katharine 
Goodson,  especially  by  her  hands.  "They 
seem  to  respond  to  every  passing  word 
or  thought.  One  minute  they  are  In 
absolute  repose,  and  then  like  a flash 
they  are  \lrile  with  expression."  We 
are  also  informed  that  she  has  with  her 
IT  gowns,  and  is  devoted  to  a Persian 
cat.  "In  her  irresistible  manner  Mme. 
Goodson  says:  ’People  so  often  ask  me 
who  is  my  favorite  composer.  How  can 
they?’  with  an  emphasis  on  the  can." 
The  answer  should  be  easy  for  her.  A 
devoted  wife,  she  should  at  once  reply: 
"Mr.  Hinton,  of  course.” 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Musicians 
voted  down  "in  the  interest  of  musical 
art  in  Chicago"  a proposition  to  increase 
the  wage  scale  of  musicians  playing  in 
tlie  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra.  Tlie 
resolution  called  for  an  increase  from 
$30  a week  to  $45  a week  for  regular 
members  of  the  orchestra,  and  $50  a 
week  for  "extra”  players.  The  majority 
of  the  members  declared  the  raise  would 
be  unjust  because  of  tlie  heavy  in- 
cumbrance on  Orchestra  Hall. 

A young  man  in  London  was  prose- 
cuted by  a music  publisher  for  selling 
pirated  copies  of  musical  works.  The 
facts  were  not  disputed.  The  de- 
fence argued  that  I he  words  alone 
did  not  constitute  a musical  work  and 
contended  that  the  object  of  the  copy- 
right act  of  1908  was  to  protect,  not 
the  words,  but  tlie  words  and  music. 
Tlie  case  was  dismissed  with  the  Re- 
mark that  tlie  prosecution  had  not 
convinced  the  magistrate1  that  the 
words  alone  were  sufficient  to  consti- 
| tute  a musical  work  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  ^ 

Edith  de  Lys,  an  American  soprano, 
who  studied  in  Boston,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  Costanzi  Opera  House 
at  Rome. 

Jane  Noria.  known  here  as  a mem- 
| her  of  the  “San  Carlo"  opera  eom- 
j pany,  will  appear  as  Isolde  at  the  Pa- 
I lei  rno  Opera  House. 

A man  read  a paper  not  long  ago  in 
| London  on  "Teachers  and  the  Study- 
of  Psychology.”  There  was  a discus- 
sion afterward  and  Dr.  Niecks  said 
| that  there  should  be  a study  of  prac- 
tical psychology:  “The  cultivation  of 

the  power  to  perceive  the  idosyn- 
erasies  of  the  pupil.”  The  born 
| teacher  is  the  one  that  naturally  pos- 
i sesses  this  ability. 

The  Herald  mentioned  last  Sunday 
on  its  theatre  page  a work  by  Joseph 
(he  used  to  spell  his  name  Josef)  Hol- 
brooke in  homage  to  Poe.  The  vocal 
score  of  this  "Choral  Symphony"  has 
just  been  published.  The  work  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Leeds  Choral  Union  last  November. 
"On  paper  it  is  an  extremely  elabo- 
rate composition,  and  one  would  think 
extremely  effective,  judging  by  the 
choral  writing.  The  text  throughout 
is  from  Poe.  (he  first  movement  being 
a setting  of  ‘Tlie  Haunted  Palace  ' this 
is  followed  by  the  hymn.  'At  morn— at 
noon— at  twilight  dim.'  the  third  move- 
ment is  'The  City  in  the  Sea.’  and  tlie 
last  'The  Valley  Nis.’  " 

Francis  Rose,  a soprano  who  came 
from  Denver,  has  been  re-engagod  for 
three  years  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera. 

A life  of  Bellini  by  W.  A.  C.  Lloyd  lias 
been  published  in  London  by  Sisley's. 

Eugenio  Durot  is  dead.  He  was  the 
I’.adames  in  the  memorable  perform- 
ance of  “Aida"  given  in  Boston  by 
the  Imperial  opera  company,  which 
came  to  grief  here. 

The  Symphony  orchestra  will  leave) 
tonight  for  its  annual  tour  in  the  mid 
die  West.  Tomorrow  night  it  plays 
in  Buffalo  with  Mlsclia  Elman  as  solo- 
ist; Tuesday  night  in  Detroit,  without 
soloist;  Wednesday  night  in  Cleve- 
land, without  soloist;  Thursday  night 
in  Indianapolis,  with  Willy  Hess  as 
soloist;  Friday  night,  in  Columbus 
without  soloist,  and  Saturday  night 
in  Rochester,  with  Miseha  Elman 
again  as  soloist.  From  Rochester  it 
will  return  directly  to  Boston,  arriv- 
ing a week  from  today. 
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vastly  amused,  and  is  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  tlie  artistic  temperament 
speiis  foolishness.  If  you  catch  him  in 
the  pew.  he  will  probably  -agree  that 
spiritual  things  cannot  be  weighed  nicely 
in  a balance;  but  in  practice  he  is  not 
prepared  to  include  art  among  tlie  thing.-, 
of  the  spirit.  It  never  strikes  him.  m 
any  case,  that  in  art  different  aspe-  ts 
of  the  truth  are  revealc-d  to  -different 
types  of  men. 

'“Musicians  themselves  are  sometimes 
unreasonable  in  expecting  universal 
agreement  over  questions  which  can 
never  be  other  than  open,  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  men  to  make  a musical  world 
- ihe  classic  and  the  romantic,  the  dry- 
as-dust  and  the  emotionalist,  the  pe- 
dant and  the  colorist,  the  formalist  and 
the  revolutionary.  Every  man  who  ap- 
proaches an  art  work  as  interpreter 
will  naturally  emphasize  the  side  that 
most  appeals  to  him,  and  his  ’reading 
will  appear  right  to  the  hearer  who 
most  res-  mbles  him  in  temperament.  II 
Provided  certain  fundamental  laws  arej| 
respected,  no  trleks  played  with  mu- 
sic's outline,  and  no  attempts  made  at 
heterodoxy  for  heterodoxy's  sake,  we 
may  Jearn  a wrroat  deal  from  musicians 
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■ rom  us.  Consideration  of 
of  the  soul  among  master- 
none  tli#*  less  interesting 
(on  1 of  the  adventurer  Is  of 
different  essence  from  our 


A correspondent  in  Islington  asks  The 
Jerald:  “What  is  the  reason  that  none 
of  the  numerous  pianisls  that  visit  Bos-  j 
ton  ever  play  Beethoven’s  “Pathetic”  I 
sonata,  or  the  funeral  march  sonata  top.  g 
lie lsenauer,  the  lamented,  d'd 


latter,  and  inexpression 
Id  have  given  points  to  s 
v noted  visitors.  Mis  p’.a 
f warmth  and  life.  Are  » 
-onatas  perhaps  out  of  in 
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4!*th  Sunday  chamber  concert,  under 
direction  of  H.  G.  Tucker.  Tlu*  Longy 
Club  will  play  YVoollett's  suite  for  piano, 
two  flutes,/  clarinet  and  horn;  Destcnay'p 
trio  for  oboe  clarinet  and  piano;  Grieg's 
four  small  pieces  for  flute,  oboe,  tw<j 
clarinets,  and  two  bassoons;  Hu  re's  pas- 
torale for  three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  horn,  two  bassoons  and  pia- 
no. Miss  Mary  Fay  Slier  wood,  soprano, 
will  sing  "La  Danse.  ’’  Chopin- Viardot . 
MacDowcll’s  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes,"  Liszt’s 
“Comment  disaient-ils?”  Beach's  "My 
Sweetheart  and  I."  Debussy's  "Romance” 
and  « Canzonetta  by  Meyer-Helmund. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  will  be  the  accompanist. 

TUESDAY  Association  Hall,  8 I*.  M.  G.  IJ. 
Lansing's  annual  banjo  and  mandolin 
festival  concert.  The  Boston  Ideals,  Miss 
Gladys  E.  Moore,  the  Misses  Cotton  and 
a grand  orchestra  of  mandolins,  banjos 
and  guitars  will  appear. 

Girls’  Latin  school,  S P.  M.  Concert  by 
tlie  musie  department  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. William  K.  Dodge,  conductor.  Or- 
chestral pieces:  Thomas,  overture  to 

“Mlgnon";  Tschalkowsky.  andante  from 
a string  quartet  selection  from  "Eugene 
Onegin."  and  Song  Without  Words;  Gou- 
nod, Italian  dance  from  "The  Tribute  of 
Zamora."  Earl  H.  Cartwright,  baritone, 
will  sing  Wolfram's  “Song  to  the  Even- 
ing Star"  from  "Tannhaeus'-r"  and  Miss 
Lang's  "The  King  Is  Dead."  Frank  H. 
Eaton,  flutist,  will  play  a saltarello  by 
German.  Louie  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

WEDNESDAY— St einert  Hal],  8:1.'.  Rich- 
ard < z»*r wonky’s  second  violin  recital. 
Bach,  chaconne  for  violin  alone;  Joachim, 
variations;  ft.  Strauss — Czerivonkv . ’Trae- 
umerci”;  d'Ambroglo,  CanzoneUu  and 
Serenade;  Salnt-Saens- Ysaye,  caprice  taf-  i 
ter  the  study  in  the  form  of  a waltz),  i 
Carl  Lamson  will  accompany. 

| THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Dr. 
n Ludwig  WueJlner’s  third  song  recital, 
j Coenrad  v.  Bos,  accompanist  Program: 
Schubert,  “Xaofatstueck,"  "Oruppe  aus 
| deni  Tartarus, “ ”I>er  DoppHgnenger  ” 1 
“Krlkoenlg”;  Schumann  "Dichtcrllebe! 
Tdcilcr"  *cy<  le:  Wolf.  "Auf  ehier  Wamle- 

rung.”  "Per  Freund.’  “Lied  vom  \VJnde,"| 


P*LiebFsgVueck/'  "Zur  ^W”arhung.'r 

JBchled.” 

FltlDAY— Jordan  Hall.  ‘ 3 IV  M.  Itccltal  by 
Emilio  do  Gogorzn  for  th<*  benefit  <,f  the  Tau 
Beta  Beta  (Brookline  high  school)  scholar- 
ship fund.  Culdaru  “Come  raggio  di  So]“; 
Handel.  "Where’er  You  Walk”;  Gluck.  All- 
ot’ Thons;  Schumann,  "Momlnacht.  ’ ■ Wid- 
mung”  : Brahms.  "Feldoinsamkeit”  : Straus*. 
“Caecilie”;  Franck.  "Mariage  des  Roses”; 
Pnladbib*.  •Suzanne";  Pfeiffer.  "Malgre 
Mol*’:  Alvarez,  "ijinto  del  Presldiario."  "Ku 
Calesn.P  "Les  ojos  Negros”;  Homer  "Be- 
quipin”:  Br<<.  kwny.  “A  Dream":  H Parker. 
"The  Lark  Now  Leaves  Its  Wat'ry  Nest"; 
Harry  C.  Whit  lemon*,  accompanist. 

Steinert  Hall.  N:!o  P.  M.  Second  violin 
and  piano  sonata  recital  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Maunes.  Rubinstein,  sonata,  (i  major.  | 
op.  13;  Mozart,  s mata.  I>  major;  Schumann, 
sonata.  I)  minor,  op.  121. 

Knights  of  Honor  Hall.  Rqslindale.  8 P.  | 
M.  Concert  by  the  music  department  of  tlie1 
city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Dodge,  conductor.  Or- 
chestral pieces;  Rossini,  overture  to  “Will-  i 
lam  Tell”;  Bolzoni.  minuet;  Lacombe.  Span- 
ish suite;  Weber.  "Invitation  to  the  Dance”  : 
Liszt.  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  2.  Albert 
(\  Orcutt.  tenor,  will  sing  Bnzzi-Perrla’s 
“Gloria  To"  and  Tracy’s  ‘Tome,  Love,  to  ( 
Mo."  Walter  E.  Loud,  violinist,  will  play  I 
Vleuxtemps*  “Fantasie  Caprice.”  Mr.  Llson  j 
will  lecture. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  :i  P.  M.  Dr.  Wnell  I 
ner's  fourth  song  recital.  Schubert.  Toteu-  i 
graebers  Ileiimveh.*’  “Die  Stadt,”  "Pro me-  I 
theus”;  Schumann.  "I)er  Page."  "Zwel  1 
Vfuiziauibciio  Liedciieu,’’  "Dvr  SunUuiiUiii,"  | 

"Dor  Spii'liiiann."  "Auftraege.*'  "Fruehlings 
naeht”;  Welngartner.  "Liebe  lirn  Schnae” 
and  “Retie**;  Hermann.  "Drel  Wandrer”: 
{Strauss,  "Fntehlingsfoier” ; A.  Mendelssohn. 
"Aus  dom  Naeht liedo  Znrathustra’s” : 
Brahms,  six  German  folk  songs.  Mr.  V. 
Bo',  accompanist. 

Coming  Concerts. 

The  Sunday  chamber  Concert  on  the  i 
31st  in  Ohlckering  Hall  will  be  given  by  [ 
Miss  Ernestine  Gau-tiiiur,  mezzo-con Iral-  | 
to.  and  George  Proctor,  pianist. 

Miseha  Elman,  violinist,  will  play  at 
his  recital  in  Jordan  Hall.  Felj.  1, 

3 P.  .VI.,  Mendelssohn's  concerto.  Corel- 
li's "La  Folia";  Xaint-Sa'e'ns’  Introduc- 
tion and  Rondo  Capiveioso:  a nocturne 
by  Chopin  and  Sarasate’s  “Caprice  I 
Basque." 

Tii  Cecilia  Society.  Wallace  Goodrich 
conductor,  will  sing  at  its  second  eon-  | 
cert.  Tuesday  evening.  Feo.  2.  in  Jor- 
dan Hall,  tiiese  selec-i  ions:  Baciv  “In 

dul.i  Jubilo";  Herzogenberg.  "Contest 
Thou.  Lignt  of  Gladness";  Brahms.  "In 
Silent  Night"  ( folk  song):  Verdi.  "Laud!  j 
Alia  Vergine  Maria”  (for  female  voices): 
Foote.  "Scythe  Song";  Borodin,  chorus 
of  peasants  for  "Prince  Igor”;  Cor- 
nelius. "Salamaleikum”  from  "Tlie  Bar- 
ber of  Bagdad";  Mendelssohn,  "Psalm 
114";  Gr:<'4.  “Ave  Maris  Stella";  Folk- 
song "From  a Byegone  Day”;  Cornelius, 
J’Throne  of  Mercy.”  motet  for  eight-part 
chorus.  Alexander  Kubitzky.  tenor,  of 
tlie  Boston  Opera  Company,  will  sing 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Through  the  High 
Heaven,”  Rimsky-Korsakoffs  "Twi- 
light." Gretschaninoff’s  Berceuse.” 
Tsciaa iko wsky’s  “Night."  Itimsky-Kor- 
sakoff's  "Oriental  Melody"  and  an  air 
from  Tschaikowsky's  "Eugen  Onegin.” 
Ossip  Gahrilowitsch  will  play  at  his 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall.  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Feb.  2.  3 o'clock:  O.  G i 
Mason.  Elegy  in  Variation  Form  op.  2 
(first  lime);  12  preludes  by  Chopin: 
Schumann,  "Carnival";  Brahms.  In- 
termezzo in  A major  op.  il.S.  Intermezzo 
in  G minor,  op.  119,  rhapsody  in  E liar 
major. 

Mine.  Blanche  Marchesi*  wiio  was  last 
here  in  1X99,  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
Feb.  4.  Site  will  sing  an  air  from  De- 
bussy's early  work.  “The  Prodigal  Son.” 
and  songs  by  Alabieff,  Bach.  Scarlatti, 
Arne.  Tschalkowsky.  Schubert.  Lie. 
Wolf.  J.  Strauss  and  modern  English 
and  French  composers.  .Mme.  Marchesi 
is  known  as  an  interpreter  of  unusual 
last"  and  dramatic  spirit.  Brahm  Van 
Den  Bore  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  an  unrivalled 
organization,  wifi  play  at  its  second  con- 
cert in  (/bickering  Hall  Thursday  even- 
ing. Feb.  4.  Mozart’s  quartet  in  Ii  major. 
Dohnanyi's  quartet  in  1)  fiat  major.  Boc- 
cherin's  trio  for  two  violins  and  'cello. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  mezzo-soprano, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Olive  Whitely- Hilton, 
violinist,  and  John  Beach,  composer  and 
pianist,  will  give  a concert  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  Feb.  4. 

Tlie  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs Feb.  5 and  6 will  include  -Mon- 
dellsohn's  overture  to  "Kings l.'s  Cave.’ 
Scherzo  from  music  to  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.”  and  the  Scottish  sym- 
phony (in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
poser's birth,  J-'ob.  3.  1809).  and  Strauss' 
“Thus  Spake  Zarnthustra.’- 

Mr  Paderewski,  who  has  already  cm-  i 
barked  for  this  country,  will  give  his 
only  recital  here  Saturday  afternoon. 
Feb  (1.  in  Symphony  Hall. 

"Elijah"  will  he  performed  by  Ihe 
Handl'd  and  Haydn  Society  (in  commem- 
oration of  t lie  composer’s  birth.  Sunday 
evening.  Feb.  7 in.  Symphony  Hall.  The 
solo  quartet  will  he  Mme.  Jomclli.  Mrs. 
Mill  ford  Cecil  James  and  Gwilym 
Miles. 

The  .Metropolitan  Opera  quartet.  Mines 
Rappold  and  Flahaut  and  Messrs.  Bond 
ami  Witherspoon,  will  give  a concert  In 
Symphony  Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Feb. 

!*.'  Mr.  Bonci  will  sing  airs  from  "!/  Eli-| 
'sir  d’Amore”  and  Puccini's  "La  Bo- 
heme." 

Miss  Helen  B.  Burnham,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Karl  Rissland.  violinist,  and. 
Carl  Lamson.  pianist,  will  give  a reeltah 
in  Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  everVg.  Fob. 

Mrs  li  It.  A.  Beach,  assisted  by  Carl 
Faellen.  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall,  on  Feb.  17. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Claiborne  J uek- 
erman.  assisted  by  Mrs.  Meyer  Bloom- 
field. will  give  a song  recital  at  the  Tull- 
erles.  next  Thursday  afternoon,  at  3:3) 
o’clock. 

The  fourth  public  organ  recital  or 
the  New  England  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Organists  will  be  given 
by  VV  Lynwood  Fanium  of  Montreal 
atr  the  New  Old  South  Church,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  28,  at  8 P.  M.  Tickets 
have  been  placed  for  free  distribution 
at  tlie  music  stores  of  the  Boston  Music 
Company  Oliver  Ditson  Company  atjd 
Homeyer  & Co. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Me 
delssohn  will  be  observed  on  the  eyj 
iiisph  "3|<*f  d 


in/?  of  Fob.  3 uncL'i-  ’ lie 


Honor ti n tvhoTr~  ..  

Ijprivunim  will  consist  ’wholly 
Jlton^  f»*i>m  t In*  works  of  Mo 
Interpreted  under  tho  d I rocl  ton 
I.,  ividoon.  by  the  chow*  choir,  assl 
[In  Mrs.  Frances  Punfcon  Wood.  ' 
'Bcriba  Cushing  Child.  Bruce  Hobbs. 
\V.  !i.  Phillips  and  an  \orchestra  of 

Epicked  players  from  the  mis  ton  Svm- 
rphonv  Orchestra. 

if  \\**l 

\l  SUNDAY  CONCERl 
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Longy  Club  and  Miss  Mary  Fay  Sher- 


The  49th  Sunday  chamber  concert  at 
Chickering  Hall,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  G.  Tucker,  yesterday  afternoon,  was 
one  of  individuality,  distinction  and 
beau  tv.  The  musicians  were  the  Longy 
Club  and  Miss  Mary  Fay  Sherwood,  so- 
prano. with  Mrs.  Sherwood  playing  her 
da  ugli ter’s  accompa n imen  ts. 

Tlie  Longy  players  gave  Woollett  s 
suite  for  piano,  two  flutes,  clarinet  and 
horn;  Destenay's  trio  for  oboe,  clarinet 
and  piano;  Grieg’s  four  small  pieces  for 
flute,  oboe,  two  clh’inets  and  two  bas- 
soons; H ure'a  pastorale  for  three  flutes, 
oboe.  English' horn,  two  clarinets,  horn 
two  bassoons  and  piano.  Miss  Sherwood 
sang  "La  Danse."  Chopin-Viardot;  Mac- 
Do well’s  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes.”  Liszt’s 
"Comment  disaient-lls?"  Beach’s  "My 
Sweetheart  and  I."  Debussy’s  "Ro- 
mance” and  a Canzonetta  by  Meyer- 
Helmund. 

With  more  than  their  accustomed 
surety  and  skill  in  imagery,  the  Longy 
men  portrayed  tiie  mystic  atmosphere 
of  heroic  legend  that  pervades  tho 
Woollett  suite.  They  were  equally 
happy  in  the  trio  and  were  true  north- 
men  in  the  characteristic  Grieg  pieces. 

Miss  Sherwood  gave  pleasure  both  by 
her  unaffected  simplicity  and  the  un- 
mistakable beauty  of  her  voice.  She 
sang  with  the  charm  of  natural  vi- 
vacity and  tenderness  the  MacDowell 
and  Beach  ballads,  while  .she  showed 
also  a far  wider  scope  of  feeling  and 
broader  vocal  skill  in  Debussy’s  ‘ Ro- 
mance.'' She  was  heartily  applauded 
after  each  of  her  pieces  and  was  sev- 
eral times  recalled.  

master  of  pantomime 

AT  0RPMEUM  THEATRE 

Severln's  Silent  Display  of  Humor, 
Eloquence  and  Horror. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Severin,  the  famous  French  mime, 
aoe  lus  first  appearance  in’  Boston  yes- 
terday at  the  Orpheum.  He  was  sup- 
h,is  own  company.  The  play 

nets  by n C e,ReV»  I*  Panlumime  !n  four 
Bonnet  Severln-  nn’^  by  Colo- 

Pierrot,  a crook 

! tautoar  a banker Mr-  Stevertri* 

: 

f A&ook.  0f.  Mr.  Srlua 

j An  Employe.  ' ^Telis 

Mme.  Travail...! ..Mr.  Forlln 

jm  ■**„  Q , Mrs.  Severln 

find  V,  eu*  • Wlth  ThaleS’  Bernardi 

braced  T *•  ^ a PUP"  of  the  cele- 
“1S  R°Uffe-  wh0‘  ZOing  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris,  created  a type  of  ' 

thanr0thoseE3ofahfsaSI’mme un^hly 

sors.  Pouffe's  p?„ ‘TtT  d ate  Predeces- 

preserved  °^^*ol<dV oF\li^l 
now^entim^U 

ah%j 

it>r  if™*'™  AiSSfitHy  “fin: 

Philosophy.  PTe  “ui»snup  the  and 

In*  ^hi  C virtues  of  the  ordinary  man 
street.  Sometimes,  as  in 
TMfCfence’  . hf  ,turns  benefactor. 

1 lerrot  of  ^r-  Severin  is  a night 
: b!^VJuThaI?’  a prowler,  not  an  agreea. 

var(3f  ? nieet  in  an  outer  boule- 

! Lfn,  Just  beyond  the  old  for'Hfica- 

iS  not  soPmnni  but  ln  this  pantomime  he 
s not  ,o  much  a crook  as  a lazv  °ood- 

' • T?opk° ^ • W° Us* ^ rather  drink  than 
' Mr  wkn  |5a  s m with  an  honest  work- 
1 drink  rLZ°ney  ana  Persuades  him 
| , “k-  T,hen*  are  too  many  glasses, 

: Trci t s *°krtVu’’  ,deaf  to  his  wife’s  en- 
ircaLcs,  gets  drunk.  Pierrot,  who  has 

»Kbench  l lA  a P5Jts  tlis  comPanion  on 
! A shady  banker  enters  with  a 

| rofc  himVh0rn  he  has  filIed  with  liquor  to 

wlvehvafile-r  gat.s  PIerr°t  out  of  the 
by  asking  him  to  call  a cab  tta 
, nen  kflls  his  friend,  robs  hfm  smears 
e feS  1,ands  w«th  biood  (pd  puts 
the  victims  watch  and  a bank  note  in 
I the  workman’s  pocket.  Gendarmes  ar- 
— , .Bt  the  order  of  their  relative  imDor 
tl'r’s'  0mnfld°etestat-i0ns’,  a|though  the  ^at- 
1 wa teh  dKnc?  ls  shaken  when  the 
Thatch  and  bank  note  are  found  Rut *  1 
fct.  a'on«.  thinks  it  over  No  h“s  i 
fi  lend  was  too  drunk  to  kill  anyone!  j 

besides,  he  was  a peaceable  fellow  Tn^t 
j t^n,  Bierrot  finds  a Brood-stained  hand- 
kei  chief  and  cardease  belonging  to  the 
true  murderer  He  visiteri  tho  uii 
and  blackmails  him.  Riot?nghin  a c* 
when  'thT  waife°Uof  *V£  hush-money,  C^i 
in  and  tells'him  Bm  lfer^mband  fZ? 
t fenced  to  death,  he  orders  her  to  be  nut' 
lout.  But  he  is  ill  at  else.  He  hears 
I rewsbpys  shouting  the  news  of  the  *en  I 
I fence  and  ne  drinks  heavily  to  forget 
ltne  whole  miserable  business  Drink 
I Llg’  h,  '•  fai,s  as>e®P  and  in  a nightmare 
sees  his  friend  executed.  Awakenine 
he  rushes  to  the  Procureur  and  telN 
J him  me  story.  The  workman  Is  re 
I leasee  and  the  banker  is  arrested  S re_ 

Tills  is  a Simple  tale,  and  !n  t ins-re. 

I spect  it  follows  the  old  tradition  of 
[iM-enc.  pantomime  that  the  motivl 
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SEVERIN.  | 

LAs  Pierrot,  in  “Conscience.”  at  the 
Orpheum  Theatre. 

.should  at  once  be  intelligible,  tEat 
there  should  not  be  too  much  detail, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  any  story 
of  secondary  interest.  Yet  what  a 
•wealth  of  detail  there  is  in  the  action 
of  Mr.  Severin. 

He  has  an  unusually  fine  and  expres- 
sive face,  and  the  play  of  features  is 
only  accented,  not  lessened,  by  the  tra- 
ditional whitening  of  all  Pierrots.  His 
'body  is  also  singularly  expressive,  not 
merely  hands  ana  arms,  and  legs  and 
Jfeet,  but  the  trunk  itself  is  eloquent. 
! There  were  innumerable  points  in  the 
(performance  that  invite  discussion. 
(There  was  never  a moment  when  the 
Interest  flagged  or  the  attention  was  di- 
j verted;  but  there  were  several  scenes 
that  towered  above  the  rest  by  reason 
of  inimitable  comic,  melodramatic  or 
, tragic  force.  These  scenes  were  Pierrot’s 
confidence  at  first  in  the  workman's  in- 
nocence; then  the  indifference  to  his  en- 
treaties; th*  arising  doubt;  the  delight- 
ful visit  to  the  banker’s  office;  the  in- 
J tensity  of  the  dream  and  the  horror  of 
.the  awakening;  the  telling  of  the  story 
before  the  Procureur.  And  perhaps  one 
o.’  tho  finest  touches  in  a wholly  admir- 
a/fie  performance  was  the  scene  be- 
tween Pierrot  arid  the  workman's  wife 
in  the  garish  cafe. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  such 
consummate  art,  such  training  vitalized 
by  native  genius.  Mr.  Severin  was  well 
supported,  especially  by  Mr.  Boutens, 
the  Workman.  The  music,  while  it  has 
be  tie  inherent  distinction,  at  times  itali. 
eized  the  action,  and  never  interfered 
with  it. 

The  other  features  of  the  long*  bill 
were  Evans  and  Evans,  dancers:  Robin, 
a tramp  juggler;  the  Musical  Simpsons; 
Seymour  and  Hill,  excellent  in  acrobatic 
feats;  Grant  and  Vivian,  in  a musical 
scene;  May  Duryea  and  J.  Manning,  in 
a little  play  by  Edmund  Day;  Winsor 
McCay,  who  drew  with  chalk  quickly 
and  effectively;  Miss  May  Ward  and  her 
eight  Dresden  dolls— Miss  Ward  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  she  -had 
enunciated  her  words  more  distinctly; 
R-  ,E.  Knowles,  amusing  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way;  Miss  Daisy  Harcourt,  in 
songs  and  sayings,  and  the  Aerial 
Shaws,  in  a flying  trapeze  act.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  Morriscope  brought  the 
end. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— Klaw  & Er- 
langer  present  "Little  Nemo,”  a musical 
comedy.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert.  'Based 
on  Winsor  MeCay’s  cartoons.  The  cast; 

Dr.  Pill Joseph  Cawthorn 

Flip Billy  B.  Van 

The  dancing  missionary Harry  Kelly 

Little  Nemo Master  Gabriel 

King  Morpheus Louis  Barnes 

An  offlo^r Robert  E-  Clark 

(Gladys,  the  cat Dave  Abrams 

Teddy,  the  bear Dave  Abrams 

Nptty,  the  squirrel Dave  Abrams 

Mens  Roma Louis  Hart 

Mons  Graeco 'Sim  Collins 

Aide  to  officer Edward  B.  Kramer; 

Ruler  Louis  Barnes 

The  candv  kirl Katherine  Bell 

The  Little  Princess Aimee  Ehrlich 

The  valentine  fairy Mabel  Berra,! 

The  barometer  girl Jane  Grover 

The  weather  vane ...Elphye  Snowden' 

Mrs.  Nemo Rose  Beaumont 

Sally  Madeline  Marshall 

Tilly  Mildred  Manning 

The  claims  in  advance  have-not  ex- 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


) Many  have  wondered  how  collaborators 
work.  There  are  tire  Erekmann-Chat- 
rian  novels,  the  novels  by  the  brothers 
(Goncourt,  by  the  brothers  Rosny  and  in 
English  by  Besant  and  Rice — we  men- 
tion familiar  Instances.  Did  one  sketch 
the  plot  and  the  other  furnish  details  in 
character  drawing?  Was  one'strong  in 
description  and  the  other  in  dialogue? 
Do  collaborators  occasionally  write  al- 
ternate chapters  for  a draught  and  then 
"strike  an  average”  in  the  matter  of 
style?  These  questions  are  often  asked. 
Miss  Billie  Burke  will  play  next  week  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in  a play. 
"Love  Watches,'"  an  adaptation  of  j 
j “L’ Amour  Veille,"  by  De  Caillavet  and  I 
| De  Fiers.  Miss  Burke  met  the  former  in 

I London  last  summer  and  asked  him  how 
j he  anii  his  partner  worked.  Her  ac- 
count of  his  answer  is  as  follows;  "Mees 
i Billee  Burke”— lie  pronounced  my  name 
as  though  it  were  one  word— “collabora- 
tion is  Just  what  the  two  men  who  are 
I collaborating  will  make  it.  Sometimes. 

| r.s  in  the  case  of  Scribe,  many  persons 


furnish  the  fleas,  but  Scribe  hiinseliV  al- 
ways gave  color ’and  value  to  tlm  play 
and  nearly  always  rewrote  everything 
to  give  It  his  own  peculiar  flavor.  Mr. 
do  Fiers  and  1 do  not  work  ln  this  man- 
ner. We  have  tho  samn  ideas  concern- 
ing life,  concerning  that  which  la  amus- 
ing. and  our  serious  moments  are  pro- 
! voiced  by  t lie  same  objects  of  pity  and 
distress.  We  have,  if  I may  flatter  my- 
(self,  the  same  dramatlo  ability.  We 
(•work  together,  he  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  I on  ihe  other.  He  suggests  a 
] line  if  I am  writing,  or  I suggest  one  if 
| he  Is  writing." 

Edith  Walker  is  singing  Bruenn- 
I hilde  in  "Tl'ie  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  She 
is  now  weflded  to  dramatic  soprano 
parts  although  the  Lord  made  her  an 
| excellent  contralto.  In  Boston  wo 
never  heard  Miss  Walker  ln  one  of  her 
best  roles.  Thus  we  never  had  the 
pleasure  here  of  knowing  her  Am- 
neris.  Only  once  did  she  acquaint  us 
with  her  aggressive  beauty — when  she 
donned  tights  and  gave  a brilliant 
performance  of  the  page  in  "The 
Huguenots.”  As  th^Jplind  woman-  ln 
“La  Gioeonda"  sh^J^as  obliged  to 
disfigure  herself.  ✓ 

What  is  this?  Is  Fanchon  Thomp-  j 
son  again  to.  appear  on  the  stage  and 
as  tho  Merry  Widow  in  Paris?  There  ' 
was  a time  when  she  was  supposed  to 
be  betrothed  to  the  Count  de.Dion. 
She  boasted  some  years  ago  that  she 
haid  "startling  things  in  store  for  the 
American  people.”  This  was  one  of 
her  more  modest  speeches:  "The 

rumor  that  I intend  to  abandon  opera 
arose  from  my  saying  that  if  my  voice 
ever  deserted  me  I felt  convinced  that 
I could  beat  Julia  Arthur.  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  Olga  Nethersole,  Minnie  Mad- 
dern  Fiske  and  all  such.”  It  may  be 
remembered  that  she  came  to  the  i 
Metropolitan  and  made  a sad  fiasco  as 
Carmen.  A highly  respectable  New 
York  journal  at  the  time  remarked; 
’’The  cables  have  never  before  wan- 
tonly exaggerated  mediocrity  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Thompson."  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  highly  respecta- 
ble journals  of  New  York  have  not  al- 
ways been  fair  toward  young  singers 
at  the  Metropolitan,  especially  when 
these  singers  were  Americans.  There 
was  the  Instance  of  Suzanne  Adams. 

William  Winter  published  this  sonnet 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  last  Sun- 
day: 

■MORAL”  PLAYS 

Haste  to  the  Play,  dear  children,  haste  to  j 
see 

How  chaste  and  sweet  a Cyprian  drab  can  i 
be! 

She  that  for  many  a moon  has  gone  astray. 
Finding «uew  loves — and  lovers — eacli  new 
day, 

In  wanton  revelry  content  to  reign. 

With  fools — and  dollars — dangling  on  her 
chain ; 

If  touched;  at  length,  by  sacred  passion's 
fire. 

At  once  she  mingles  with  th’  angelic  choir, 
At  once  in  psalm  and  orison  unites. 

And  shines,  a seraph,  through  her  silken 
tights; 

Pure,  modest,  tender,  delicate,  refined — - 
To  make  a heaven  of  bliss  for  all  mankind! 

William  Faversham  is  so  pleased 
with  “The  Barber  of  New  Orleans,” 
now  playing  In  New  York,  that  he  has 
commissioned  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
dramatist,  to  write  a sequel,  which 
will  picture  further  romantic  adven- 
tures of  the  admirable  barber. 

Marie  Cahill,  with  “The  Boys  and 
Betty,”  will  leave  New  York  Feb.  6 
for  Chicago. 

Alexander  Kubitzky.  a tenor  of  the 
Boston  opera  company,  who  will  sing 
groups  of  songs  at  the  Cecilia  con- 
cert next  week,  studied  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Imperial  Conservatory 
both  singing  and  violin  playing.  He 
also  studied  at  Warsaw.  He  sang 
for  the  first  time  in  opera  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Then  he  went  to  Milan 
for  further  study.  During  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  singing  in 
Italy  and  in  France. 

At  least  once  in  two  months  a 
story  goes  the  rounds  that  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra  will  be  disbanded  on 
account  of  lack  of  substantial  appre- 
ciation ln  the  city.  The  story  again 
appears,  but  in  a new  phase.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  orchestra 
"may  be  shared  after  this  season  or 
taken  over  altogether  by  Cleveland.” 
The  manager  admits  that  a plan  to 
divide  the  orchestra  with  Cleveland  is 
now  being  discussed. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  perform- 
ance of  “Elijah”  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  on  Sunday,  Feb.  7.  will  begin 
next  Monday  morning  at  Symphony 
I Hall.  The  song  recitals  by  Dr.  Wuell- 
ner  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Thursday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  will  be  the  last 
given  by  the  distinguished  interpreter 
in  Boston  this  season.  The  programs 
are  of  public  interest. 

Gabrilowitsoh’s  last  piano  recital  here 
f this’  season  will  be'  in  Jordan  Hall 
j Wednesday  afternoon  of  next  week. 

And  now  it  Is  said  that  Oter'o, 
j whose  dances  and  adventures  hat  e 
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made  her  famous,  hus  bean  t..„,.,B 
singing  lefisons  on  the  sly,  and  will 
soon  astonish  the  public  in  grand 
opera.  The  threat  Is  made  (hat  she 
Will  visit  America  to  be  seen  and 
heard  as  Carmen. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  English  arc 
at  last  to  hear  "Samson  and  Delilah” 
performed  as  an  opera?  For  years 
the  censor  has  refused  lo  allow  an; 
dramatic  performance  In  which  a 
biblical  character  Is  Introduced.  Thus 
Gounod’s  "Queen  of'  Khcba"  was  per- 
formed as  "Irene.”  Yet  performances 
of  Massenet's  “King  of  Lahore”  were 
permitted,  in  which  the  Hindu  Para- 
dise with  “sacred  dances”  was  un- 
veiled for  the  delectation  of  the  audi- 
ence. Rossini's  "Moses  In  Egypt"  was 
also  frowned  on.  For  many  years 
"Camille,”  the  play,  was  not  per- 
mitted. while  “LA  Traviata”  was  a 
favorite  opera.  The  wayi  of  any  cen- 
sor are  dark  and  Inscrutable. 

Tiie  New  York  critics  have  been  mo«t 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Constantino, 
singing  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
but  they  would  not  accept  hiS  Don 
Jose.  The  World  said  of  him  In  this 
pai  t . He  was  the  typical  conscious 
Italian  tenor,  wailing  to  bow  and  smirk 
after  a high  note,  singing  indeed  ad- 
mirably, especially  the  ‘Flower’  song, 
but  presenting  little  or  no  dramatic 
illusion  or  characterization.”  Mr.  Con- 
•slantino  was  seen  several  times  In 
Boston,  but  he  always  acted  with  dig- 
nity in  the  acknowledgment  of  ap- 
plause. It  is  possible  that  he.  too,  at 
last  has  joined  the  majority. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Black’s  cantata,  "The 
Rose  of  Avontqwn,"  was  performed  last 
week  by  the  Morning  Choral  Club  of 
St.  Louis. 

Mme.  Melba  said  before  she  sailed; 
“I  have  grown  to  like  the  concert  plat- 
form more  than  I do  the  operatic  stage. 
One  gets  nearer  one's  audience."  She  I 
also  said:  “I  never  sign  contracts;  1^ 

give  my  word  and  keep  it.” 

The  plot  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  play,  “The 
Dawn  of  Tomorrow,”  produced  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Robson  at  New  Haven  the  21st, 
is  an  uncommon  one.  Sir  Oliver  Holt, 
sick,  assured  by  the  physician  that  he 
has  no  hope,  goes  to  a squalid  district 
in  London  to  blow  out  his  brains.  If  he 
dies,  his  fortune  will  go  to  his  nephew. 
Sir  Oliver  encounters  a street  waif,  a 
girl,  who  Is  a bit  of  a philosopher,  and 
he  learns  from  her  that  there  is  always 
a tomorrow.  He  becomes  interested  in 
her  and  forgets  to  worry  about  his 
health.  She  Interests  him  In  a murder 
case,  for  the  man  suspected  ls  the  one 
she  hopes  to  marry.  Only  one  person  ' 
can  prove  an  alibi  for  him.  Holt’s 
nephew,  and  this  nephew  hates  him.  In 
the  last  act  the  girl  rescues  her  lover 
and  brings  back  Sir  Oliver  to  health  and 
sanity. 

Here  is  another  chance  for  American 
composers.  If  they  have  written  operas, 
let  them  send  them  to  the  New  York 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  It  might  be  well  to  enclose 
stamps  for  return  postage. 

Miss  Ada  Lewis  will  star  In  a play 
by  E.  W.  Townsend  and  Frank  O’Mal- 
ley, "The  Head-of  the  House.”  Will  tiie 
heroine  be  another  variant  of  the  Tough  I 
Girl? 

Augustus  Thomas  wrote  to  Eugene  j 
Walter  after  the  first  performance  of 
the  latter’s  drama  “The  Easiest  Way":  j 
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SICILIANS  PRESENT 

DRAMA  “SCUNCIURU” 

| First  Performance  In  Boston  with 
Mme.  Mimi  Aguglia. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  “Scuneiuru,"  a 
rural  drama  of  Sicily,  in  three  acts. 
Performed  by  Mme.  Mlml  Aguglia  and 
the  Sicilian  Players. 

Nela  Grlgl! Mini!  Aguglia 

Rosaria Virginia  Balrstrierl  ■ 

La  Za  Gnazztdda Marianna  CateHSHno 

Franciscu  Turritu Toto  Majorana 

Santu  Grigoll Salvatore  Lo  TUTeo 

Fra.  Liburiu FranccBeo  I'apprlll 

f'omparl  Nunzo  Grecu. . . . Anselmi  Pezzlnga 
Zu  Vastl&nu  Ferranti.  ...  Raffaello  Honglni 
Mastro  Glurlanni  Arcurl.  . . N’lna  Balestri.  i i 

Oompari  Vlcenzu Attllio  Rapisardo- 

Ms stv0  Sidoru Umberto  Anselm  ■ 

Mastrj  Nlnu Amedeo  Anic.ml 

Comparl  LIzzu Luigi  Agugi.a 

Comparl  Peppi., Pietro  Anselmi 

The  playbill  and  the  synopsis  of  the 
plot  differed  in  giving  file  Christian 
name  of  de  Giovanni,  the  author  of  j 
this  drama.  According  to  the  play-  . 
bill,  tiie  name  Is  Allesio;  but  the  syn-fi 
opsis  gave  it  as  Apelllo.  “Seunc:  uru”  ’ 
was  translated  in  one  case  “The  Con- 
jurer.” In  tiie  other  "The  Spell.” 

The  drama  itself,  though  trap  Is 
not  so  brutally  realistic,  so  horrible 
as  one  or  two  that  have  been  per-, 
formed  here  by  tills  remarkable  com- 
pany. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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While  the  drama  does  not  give  Mine. 
Eugllii  a great  opportunity  to  display 
r singular  talent  for  portraying  the 
ormier  passions,  for  showing  the 
liirlwind  of  a primitive  mind,  for  ex- 
esslng  the  ruging  despair  that  Is 
:ln  to  madness.  It  nevertheless  re- 
als her  ability  to  dominate  and 
rill^by  the  delineation  of  a character. 

the  more  terrible  by  reason  of  fire 
at  smoulders  only  to  blaze  at  last  in 
vouring  triumph.  ..  . 

■ler  act  was  the  third,  and  in  this  her 
?ial  play  her  eloquent  reticence,  the 
tlenness  of  her  few  words  with  the 
avlsh  priest,  her  scorn  of  her  former 
,-er  the  shrinking  at  first  from  the 
ife  which  was  to  serve  her  purpose, 
r final  defiant.  “If  it  were  the  saint 
at  willed  it  the  fault  was  not  mine"— 
ese  feature's  of  her  performance  were 
grossing  and  memorable. 

A'e  have  seen  Mnte.  Aguglla  a nns- 
;ss  of  hysteria,  of  physical  and  men- 
I pain-  a woman  terrible  botli  in  love 
d in  hate:  feline  in  her  caresses  and 
her  fury;  explosive,  tempestuous,  de- 
nniacal;  but  yesterday,  except  in  t lie 
uabble  with  Rosaria  which  brought 

0 vividly  before  the  mind  the  quar- 
lling  scene  in  “La  Fille  de  Madame 
lgoi  " there  was  a simplicity  in  her 
t a repose  In  her  brooding  vengeance 
id  a relentless  force  in  her  facial  ex- 
ession  and  in  her  pantomime  that  re- 
lied descriptions  of  Rachel  in  trage- 
es  ba-fsi  on  Grecian  legends  or  in 
Angelo.”  that  fantastical  melodrama 

The”  members  of  her  company  lived 
*ain  in  a Sicilian  village.  They  sang 

1 their  wav  to  the  olive  grove.  They 
,~ef  i the  rogue  of  a priest  for  luck 
'“the  lottery.  They  said  their  prayers 

the  square,  or  were  ready  to  tear 
el,  in  pieces.  They  did  not  act.  In 
eak  Boston  they  were  at  home  in 
ci!y,  praise  them  for  the  vitality  of 
ieir  performance  and  they  would  not 
bow  what  was  meant  by  the  compli- 
ent.  They  would  answer:  “Thus  we| 

ei:  and  thus  we  must  show  our  feel- 

Hencfc  a spontaneity  and  a truthful- 
3=s  in  performance  that  are  unknown 
V our  own  stage  Messrs.  Lo  Turco, 
ezz.nga  and  Cappell!  among  the  lead-] 
■ ng  actors  were  perhaps  especially 
worthy  of  commendation;  but  in  this 
company  each  one  plays  surprisingly 
well  his  or  her  part. 

On  Thursdav  afternoon  “Bufere"  will 
be  performed  here  for  the  first  time;  and 
on  Frida>  afternoon  the  engagement  will 
close  with  the  performance  of  ‘‘Caval- 
ier a Fiusticana”  and  "Carbunara." 

PADEREWSKI’S  SYMPHONY. 

First  Performance  of  New  Move- 
ments in  Boston  Next  Month. 


force  and  dignity.  An  actor  ol 
marked  versatility,  he  often  refined 
or  glorified  parts  that  were  inher- 
ently commonplace  in  plays  of  tri- 
fling merit. 

Coquelin  was  conspicuous  for  his 
intellectual  composition  of  a part. 

It  was  his  habit  to  consider  first, 
after  reading  the  play  several  times, 
the  exact  position  a character  should 
occupy,  on  what  plane  he  should  be 
put  in  a stage  picture.  He  then 
I studied  the  psychology  of  the  charac- 
I ter:  how  the  man  thought,  what  sort 
of  a creature  he  was  morally.  He 
imagined  him  as  a physical  being; 
he  inquired  into  the  way  this  man  I 
should  talk,  stand,  gesture,  walk. 
Then  he  learned  the  text,  and  made  | 
this  man  of  his  mind  repeat  the 
words  to  him.  He  both  saw  and 
heard  him.  At  last  Coquelin  felt 
himself  able  to  imitate  the  charac- 
ter. He  had  entered  into  the  ipind 
and  the  skin  of  the  character. 

Regnier,  an  admirable  master, 
trained  Coquelin  ror  the  stage,  but 
even  as  a pupil  Coquelin  thought  for 
himself.  He  pondered,  observed, 

I studied  incessantly.  It  was  his  be- 
lief, and  he  expressed  it  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  when  he  addressed  the  stu-  j 
dents  of  Harvard  University,  that  an  1 


tain  kind  of  individuality  in  certain 
kinds  of  circumstances  and  nevef 
forgot  for  one  instant  what  kind  oi 
individuality  he  was  dealing  wifh.’l 
Thus  he  was  ever  reasonable  when 
most  intenectuai  and  subtle. 

No  actor  ever  had  greater  regard 
for  the  honor  of  his  profession.  His 
name  was  never  associated  with  de- 
liberate eccentricity  or  self-adver- 
tisement. He  rose  in  his  calling 
Quietly.  He  maintained  his  position] 

modestly.  As  a man  he  also  graced 
the  stage,  for  he  was  generous,  help- 
ful, honorable,  simple  in  his  own 
life  and  in  his  relations  with  others. 
Keenly  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  humanity,  he  studied  hu- 
man beings,  not  only  as  a comedian, 
not  merely  as  a dissector  and  an- 
alyst, but  as  one  compassionate  and 
beneficent. 


! MR.  CZER WONKY’S  RECITAL. 

I A Program  of  Variations  and  Agre®- 
able  Salon  Music.  , 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Richard  Czerwonky  gave  his  second 
violin  recital  last  night  in  Steinert  I-lall. 
Carl  Lamson  was  the  accompanist 
; There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
rail-  size.  The  program  was  as  follows, 
j Bach.  Chaconne;  Joachim,  variations; 
j Strauss  - Czerwonky. 


. , ..  ,»  . _ i "Traeumerei  , 

actor  should  change  himself  lor  the  ; , d Ambrosio.  Canzonetta  and  serenade;* 

part  and  not  modify  the  part  to  suitj  ^aprig^af. :er  the 
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Paderewski,  landing  in  New  York, 
ght  with  him  tiie  long-anticipated 
phony  on  which  he  has  been  at 
: for  several  years.  This  Symphony 
three  movements,  and  it  will  take 
t an  hour  and  a quarter  in  per- 
an<-e  The  first  performance  of  the 
t will  be  In  Boston  at  a concert  of 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  next 
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COQUELIN. 

has  been  said  that  Coquelin  was 
.ed  in  his  art  by  Nature,  who 
i him  a nose  for  comedy  and  not 
tragedy.  It  is  true  that  his  nose 
tip-tilted,  but  he  had  a lithe  and 
r.fui  figure  and  a mobile,  expres- 
inteliigent  face.  His  eyes  wore 
'.ant,  and  as  Colman  the  younger 
>rded  of  David  Garrick,  he  had  ( 
art  of  completely  quenching 
®,  so  that  he  could  appear  vapid, 
liracle  of  dulness.  His  vo’ce  was 
able  of  extreme  modulations;  it 
5 sonorous,  beautiful.  While  his 
(very  could  J»e  extremely  voluble, 
was  al wavs  audible  and  distinct. 
; humor  was  unctuous;  his  wit 
J elegance;  when  the  part  as- 
tmed  called  for  high  spirits  they 
ere  contagious.  He  could  be  eira- 
y pathetic  and  poetic,  as  in  ‘‘Grln- 
)ire"or  in  “Le  Luthier  de  Cremone,” 
,t  he  was  not  passionate  in  love- 


his  own  nature.  “Playing  Hamlet 
he  should  try  faithfully  to  be  Ham- 
let as  nearly  as  he  could  conceive 
what  Shakespeare  meant  hint  to  be, 
and  not  what  he  with  his  nature 
might,  be  were  he  a Hamlet  in  Ham- 
let’s position. 

Therefore  an  actor  should  never 
wholly  lose  himself  in  a part.  Co- 
quelin thus  accepted  the  paradox  of 
the  comedian,  attributed  to  Diderot: 
To  move  others  the  actor  must  keep 
himself  unmoved.  According  to  this 
! view,  the  great  actor  must  govern 
himself  “and  be  able  to  express  at 
j will  sentiments  that  he  does  not 
j feel,  that  he  may  never  feel,  that 
by  his  very  nature  he  could  never 
feel.”  Genuine  emotion  would  choke 
the  voice  and  deprive  the  abtor  of 
physical  force  and  mental  grasp. 
And  so  in  every  great  actor,  there 
must  be  the  self  that  is  moulded 
into  the  character  impersonated  and 
the  other  self  that  controls  and  crit- 
icizes the  acting  self.  Nor  did  Co- 
quelin believe  in  realism,  but  in  a 
truthfulness  to  nature  that  was 
modified  by  established  principles 
of  art.  He  was  never  a revolution- 
ary, never  an  overthrower  of  dra- 
matic traditions.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  traditions  to  be  wisdom 
handed  down,  to  be  examined  rev- 
erently, and,  if  rejected,  to  be  re- 
jected only  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause  and  with  respect. 

A glance  at  his  life  of  nearly  fifty 
years  on  the  stage,  will  show  the 
range  of  Ooquelin's  art,  from  Tar- 


There  seems  to  be  a mania  this  sea- 
son for  playing  variations.  Pianists, 
violinists,  ch&m'oer-muslo  players  parada 
sets  of  varied  themes,  and  they  are  not 
always  content  with  one  set  at  a con- 
cert. The  wonder  is  that  some  singer 
does  not  favor  us  with  Proch’s  varia- 
tions or  with  those  on  the  once  famous 
air  of  Rode.  Last  night  Mr.  Czerwonky 
fell  Into  line  and  followed  the  Chaconne 
with  a set  of  variations  by  Joachim,  a. 
composition  that  has  little  interest  save 
that  which  is  technical.  Joachim  was  in 
his  day  a fine  solo  violinist  and  a still 
finer  quartet  player.  This  should  be  re- 
membered in  extenuation,  when  any 
composition  by  him,  orchestral  or  violin 
piece,  Is  performed.  He  was  an  earnest, 
laborious  composer  with  little  or  no  In- 
ventive faculty.  Bach's  Chaconne  is  a 
set  of  variations.  Insatiate  Czerwonky! 
Would  not  one  set  suffice? 

The  Herald  lias  more  than  once  praised 
warmly  the  indisputable  virtuoso  talent 
of  Mr.  Czerwonky.  Last  evening  his 
performance  was  of  an  aggTessiveiv 
virtuoso  nature,  and  it  was  below  hi's 
standard  as  far  as  the  first  two  pieces 
wsjl-e  concerned.  He  often  forced  tone 
so  that  it  was  raucous,  and  In  his  desire 
to  be  brilliant  he  often  scraped.  His  per- 
formance of  the  Chaconne  was  devoid  of 
the  serenity  which  should  be  charac-  ' 
teristic.  It  was  restless,  hurried. 

The  smaller  pieces  of  a pretty  or  sen- 
timental nature  were  played  with  taste 
and  with  pure  and  agreeable  tone. 

Mr.  Czerwonky  will  give  his  third  j 
and  last  recital  Wednesday  evening. 
March  19. 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


Coquelin  was  the  actor  whom  William 
Winter  described  in  an  unfortunate 
moment  as  a “low  comedian.” 

It  is  said  that  Mme.  Duse  will  appear 
at  the  New  Theatre,  New  York,  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  The  announcement 
led  the  Morning  Telegraph  to  exclaim: 
“ 'Rah  for  the  American  drama!’’ 

Is  New  York  really  to  have  a third 
opera  house?  G.  Pinsutl  thinks  so,  and 
It  is  reported  that  he  has  found  an 
angel.  There  are  to  be  nine  months  of 
“good  opera"  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
beginning  In  next  September.  The 
theatre  has  been  engaged,  and  a bond 
furnished  for  four  months’  rent. 


......  . * r-,1  . _ . Italian,  French,  German  and  American 

tuffe  to  blunt  and  lionest  Flambeau  operas  are  to  be  performed.  Mr.  Pinsuti 
it,  “ T A i zlnn •'  • from  Mnsonnllo  In  is  already  negotiating  with  “prominent 


in  “L’Aiglon”;  from  Masoarille  to 
Labussiere  in  “Thermidor";  from  his] 
swashbuckler  Don  Annibal  in  Au- 


Iready  negotiating  with  "promt 
singers  in  Italy." 

I-Iarrison  Bennett,  the  bass  who  was 
here  with  Mr.  Savage’s  grand  opera 
company  In  the  fall  of  1903,  Is  In  town. 


gier's  comedv  to  bell-haunted  Mathis  Go  was  singing  with  the  opera  com 

. pany  that  came  to  grief  in  Chicago,  and 

in  “Le  Juit  Polonais”  or  ScariHa  in  he  now  purposes  to  fulfil  some  engage- 

..Tnwa  •.  Vhat  hriilinnt  critic  the  ments  as  "guest”  in  opera  houses  of 

I osca.  1 hat  orniiani  critic,  inc  (j€1.rnany  anj  then  study  with  Jean  de 

late  A.  C.  Wheeler,  analyzing  and1  Reezke  in  Paris. 

, , Miss  Gauthier,  who  will  sing  at  the 

comparing  the  performance  of  Coquet  Chlckering  Hal)  chamber  concert  next 
lin  and  that  of  Irving  in  the  play  by  Sunday  afternoon,  comes  from  Spripg- 

Erckr'ann-Cnatrian,  known  in  toq 


Miss  Mary  Garden  does  not  think  that 
„ ,,  , (irnu  . T Salome  is  by  any  means  the  most  diffi- 

English  version  as  J he  Bells,  said  cult  part  she  lias  attempted.  She  sim- 

tnat  irving’s  burgomaster  was  “built  ^rfd . ®k?  a"  gamble#,  f.  quite 

in  tableaux;  It  moved  in  pictures;  itj  impassive  and  calm— you  can  never  tell 
, , . . . , f , what  he  is  thinking:.  I don’t  like  to 

burned  In  spots.  Jrvlng  focussed  on  know  what  men  are  Thinking.”  Yet  Miss 

.n-n  r.nrol v melodrama i .c  Kitnaiinn,  Garden  considers  Debussy  a genius, 
two  purely  meioaramauc  situations. , wMJe  Strausg  ls  only  Richard  Strauss. 

Ooquelin’s  “Mathis  presented  a char-,  She  hopes  that  Mr.  Hainmcrstein  will 
,,  , , , , produce  Erlangcr’s  "Aphrodite"  for  her 

acter  marvellously  evolved  by  a SU-,  benefit,  although  her  part  In  It  is  the 
perl)  technique  from  the  lowest  ger-]  most  difficult  she  lias  ever  undertaken. 

minan’  point  Of  individuality  to  the!  Mme.  Blanche  Marches!,  who  will  give 
highest  without  any  extrinsic  mc-i a sonF  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  next 
chanica!  aids  whatever.”  This  mlgh^  Wednesday  afternoon  sang  here  10  years 

ago.  Since  then  - he  lias  appeared  suc- 
be  said  of  Coquelin  s art,  whatever  cessfully  In  heroic  operatic  parts.  Slie 
the  character  he  assumed;  that  hq  Is  more  than  an  ordinary  polyglot  In 

■fi  I redltaj.  for  she  has  a thorough  knowl- 


' edge  . i ; German.  Italian.  English  ahtTl 

i Norwegian,  and  of  course.  French.  Fur-  | 

1 thermore,  to  quote  from  her  press  agent,  ! 
“She  reads  In  face,  voice  and  gesticula- 
tion the  very  innermost  souls  of  those 
who  have  arranged  the  world’s  bouquet 
of  song  poetry.” 

Dr.  Wuellner  will  give  bis  last  song 
recital  in  Boston  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  It  is  announced  that! 
Mlscha  Elman's  recital  in  Symphony 
Hall  next  Monday  afternoon  will  be  Ills 
last  appearance  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mantles  will  give 
the  second  of  their  violin  and  piano 
sonata  recitals  tomorrow  evening  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

The  Washington  Post  makes  this 
pleasant  comment  on  a late  occurrence: 
"That  New  York  editor  should  have  hit 
Oscar  Hammerstein  anywhere  but  on 
the  jaw.  What's  the  use  of  hitting  a 
man  In  his  only  invulnerable  spot?” 

Emma  Calve  will  sing  In  Havana 
Feb.  9.  11  and  14.  The  subscriptions 
were  taken  up  immediately. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  of  Mr. 
Caruso  as  Don  Jose  in  a performance 
of  "Carmen,”  Jan.  25:  “Unless  Don 

Jose  be  first  Introduced  as  a charac- 
ter free  from  sophistication,  the 
drama  that  Bizet  Immortalized  as 
’Carmen’  loses  half  its  potency.  It 
was  a serious  weakness  of  last  night's 
repetition  of  this  work  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  that  Mr.  Caruso 
saw  fit,  in  the  first  act,  to  suggest 
rather  the  cool  cynicism  of  an  experi- 
enced hand  than  the  frank  wonderment 
and  impressionability  of  the  romantic 
young  soldier.  It  was  unnecessary,  and 
it  was  a pity,  for  it  cut  down  materially 
the  effectiveness  of  the  performance 
and  shortened  the  gamut  of  its  emo- 
tional appeal.  In  his  coarseness  of 
gesture  and  his  failure  to  depict  the 
seriousness  and  imagination  of  the 
role  Mr.  Caruso  was  markedly  unsat- 
isfactory. and  not  all  the  beauty  of 
his  singing  could  atone  for  his  fault.” 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  play  gratuitously 
for  the  “Festa”  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Feb.  1 in  aid  of  the  Italian  earthquake 
sufferers. 

Edward  Everett  Rose,  stage  manager 
and  dramatist,  well  known  in  this  city, 
has  married  Jessie  Arnold,  an  actress. 
Mr.  Rose  gave  his  home  address  as  De- 
troit. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  may  not  wear 
manv  clothes  in  some  of  her  roles,  but 
those  she  does  have  on  seem  to  be  of 
the  fighting  variety. — Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Baltimore  Star  looks  forward 
with  anxiety  to  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  ad- 
vent in  its  city  as  3 pugilist.  “ ’Im- 
agine.’ said  one  familiar  with  the  sport 
in  Baltimore  'Hammerstein  coming  here 
with  one  of  them  chesty  tenors  and  a 
good,  shifty  light-weight  on  the  same 
bill— "Senyore  Constbanio”  and  "Broad- 
way Billy.”  the  niftiest  little  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  American  ring  today,  will 
now  do  the  greatest  brother  act  in  cap- 
tivity Now,  vou  know  what  your  Uncle 
Al  Herford  would  do.  He’d  get  out  an 
injunction  or  a doctor’s  certificate  stat- 
ing that  the  Germania  Maennerchor  was 
“indisposed”  and  could  not  appear  on 
that  particular  night.  Or  he  might  get 
up  a little  go  for  “three  rounds,  or  less,” 
between  himself  and  the  great  Broad- 
wav  swelter-weight.  With  horseshoes 
in  their  mitts,  a good  many  people  would 
separate  themselves  from  real  coin  to 
see  the  bout.’  ’’ 

It  was  stated  recently  that  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski worked  for  five  rqonths  on  his 
symphony.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was 
reported  at  least  three  years  ago  that 
the  eminent  pianist  was  writing  a sym- 
phony, and  When  he  visited  us  last  sea- 
son he  was  expected  to  bring  the  sym- 
phony for  performance,  but  It  was  then 
said  that  he  had  not  completed  the  in- 
strumentation. 

A fortnight  ago  a program  in  London 
announced  that  six  songs  by  Poldowski 
would  be  sung  accompanied  by  the  com- 
poser. The  co'rrespondent  of  the  Glas- 
gow Herald  wrote:  “One  pictured  a long- 
haired Pole  or  Russian,  or  from  the 
songs  of  Poldowski  already  known  to 
the  amateur,  a type  of  the  modern 
decadent  school.  Poldowski,  Mile,  or 
Mme.  proved  to  be  a well  dressed,  hand- 
some' young  woman.  Her  songs  arc 
clever  in  the  sense  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful assimilations  of  Debussy  and 
Hugo  Wolf,  and  give  the  singer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  poetic  intel- 
ligence; but  they  are  not  original,  and 
have  no  alluring  freshness  of  treat- 
ment.” The  Herald  adds;  "To  drop  a 
Christian  name  should  only  be  permitted 
to  genius.”  

Acton  Davies  describes  Eleanor  Rob- 
son’s costume  in  “The  Dawn  of  a To- 
morrow" as  extraordinary.  This  street 
waif  “might  have  been  arrayed  for  a 
fancy  dress  ball.  Her  wig  was  of  one 
shade  of  red,  her  jacket  almost  a ver- 
milion and  her  skirt  of  another  brilliant 
tint,  hung  as  gracefully  as  though  these 
’rags'  had  come  from  Paquln.  She  read 
Glad's  speech  very  well  and  acted  ob- 
viously and  incessantly,  but  it  was  en- 
tirely a surface  performance  by  an 
actress  who  never  for  one  moment  ! 
seemed  willing  to  forget  that  she  was 
a ‘star.’  ’’ 

In  a London  court  there  was  recently  , 
a claim  for  an  injunction  and  damages 
on  account  of  infringement  of  copy-, 
right.  The  plaintiff,  William  Henry  : 
Bishop,  said  that  in  1 899  lie  wrote  a I 
dramatic  sketch  composed  mainly  of  a 
i dance  of  a type  never  .lone  before,  and] 
j from  that  time  down  to  the  present  be, 
had  performed  It  ail  over  England  with  j 
great  success  thousands  of  times,  hav- 
ing acquired  considerable  reputation. 
The  sketeh  was  known  as  “My  Golly- 1 
woe.”  The  defendants.  Miss  Florence  I 
Coles,  known  to  the  public  as  Miue.  | 
Vlviana,  admitted  that  there  tvas  a ; 
“gollywog  dance”  in  her  sketch,  but 
site  gave  the  old  excuse:  “It  was  a( 

verv  little  one."  Judgment  was  given 
for  the  defendant.  And  pray,  what  is  a 
“gollywog?” 

A >ong  recital  In  aid  of  SI.  Monica’s  I 
Home  for  dick  Colored  Women  and  | 
Children  will  be  given  at  the  Tuileries 
next  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
The  program  will  consist  mainly  of  1 
negro  folk  songs.  H.  T.  Burleigh,  bari-  J 
tone,  of  New  .York  Mrs.  M.  A.  McAdoo  ! 
and  a quartet  will  ake  part. 


Mme.  Schumann -Helnl.  „ 

tainlng  account  about  learning  

nu:s!c  of  Clytemnostra  for  the  perform- 
an-c  of  Strauss'  "Elektra."  Strauss 
sain  to  her:  "It  is  not  singing  tit  all. 

' Oil  have  only  to  groan,  moan  and 
s.gh  but  it  requires  tremendous  dram- 
atic power." 
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THE  SICILIANS  IN  “BUFERE.” 

An  Intimate  Drama  of  Modern  and 
Surgical  Life. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — "Burere” 
("The  Tempest"),  a drama  in  three 
acts,  by  Sabatino  Ixipez.  Hirst  per- 
formance in  Boston  by  Mme.  Miml 
Aguglia  and  the  Sicilian  Players. 

aMoo  Miml  AbuiIIs 

Jt’orii  l’arnell .Virginia  Balcatrierl 

ifc’cimra  tlbaucrl Dellzla  Pezzloga  . 

' < ,rulu  lironia Salvator.'  Ix>  Turco 

pHrnpjj  Vincenzo  Ferrou 

Vsturffiu  **.*  *.  AttHio  RRpIsnrdo 

Prof*  v'horncri SaWatlre  PezzInRa 

PI,.  Wa  tor Alossanilro  Ansel  mi 

The  scene  of  this  drama  is  Palermo, 
and  the  characters  are  of  the  higher 
grade  We  are  now  far  from  peasant 
life  customs  and  superstitions,  but 
there  is  again  the  dominating  theme 
or  love  passion  and  the  jealousy  that 
lends  to  murder.  Brania,  a surgeon  of 
repute  Is  married  to  a simple  and  de- 
.voted  wife.  Sabina.  He  is  flattered  by 
an  adventuress,  who  wishes  to  attend 
one  of  his  clinics,  who  expresses  the 
deepest  interest  In  his  profession  and 
future.  He  falls  madly  in  love  with 
her  nor  will  he  leave  her,  though  he 
Is  warned  against  her.  though  her  in- 
fidelity to  him  Is  shown  by  her  former 
lover  an  acrobat,  and  by  Dr.  Asturgiu, 
who  ’endeavors  to  reconcile  husband 
and  wife  The  surgeon  at  last  prom- 
ises to  drive  Cora  from  Ills  house, 
where  she  has  been  living  during  his 
wife’s  absence.  Ho  orders  Cora  to 
leave,  but  his  passion  returns  and  he 
begs  her  to  stay,  whereupon  the  wife, 
who  has  been  a hidden  witness  of  the 
scene,  rushes  in  and  stabs  the  woman, 
shouting  to  her  husband:  ‘"Twas  for 
| your  sake — to  save  you." 

This  drama  was  well  acted  by 
Mmes.  Aguglia  and  Balestrierl  and  bv 
Messrs.  Lo  Turco  and  Rapisardo.  The) 
reticence  of  Mme.  Aguglia  in  her  dis- 
tress, her  simple  wifely  dignity,  her! 
(infinite  love  and  patience,  and  the 
final  burst  of  pent-up  hatred,  with  the  | 
immediate  revulsion  and  horror,  were 
| finely  portrayed.  They  that  hold  Mme. 

ji  Aguglia  to  be  only  a portrayer  of 
l|  primitive  passions,  hysteria  and  acute 
||  morbidness  should  see  her  in  this  ad- 
mirably shaded,  yet  distinct,  imper- 
I sonatlon.  Plausible  in  its  seductive 
charm  was  the  portrayal  of  Cora  by 
Miss  Balestrierl. 

Yet  these  Sicilians  are  more  effec- 
tive in  the  dramas  that  smack  of  the 
soil  that  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

Bufero"  is  a drama  that  might  be 
located  in  Paris,  St.  Petersburg  or 
Boston,  and  though  it  was  played  with 
sincerity  and  art,  the  performance 
was  not  so  engrossing,  not  so  en- 
thralling as  those  that  have  preceded, 
r urthermore,  the  voice  of  the  prompter 
was  heard  almost  continuously,  now 
hoarse,  now  sibilant,  always  disturb- 
ing. 

The  engagement  of  this  extraordi- 
nary company  will  close  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon with  a performance  of  "Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana"  and  "I  Carbunara" 

( The  Coal  Dealer"). 


| DR.  WUELLNEFTS  RECITAL 

^Splendid  Performance  by  Singer  Yes- 
terday in  Jordan  Hal \.^  £ f 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  gave  his  third 
Song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor. 
dan  Hall.  He  sang  Schubert's  "Nacht- 
stueck,"  "Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus. ” 
"Der  Doppelgaenger."  "Erlkoenig." 
[Schumann's  "DlehterliCbe.”  and  Hugo 
" olf’s  "Auf  Elnor  Wanderung,”  "Der 
Freund. '•  "Lied  vom  Winde."  "Liobes- 
_!ucck."  "Zur  Warming."  "Absohled.’’ 
Cocnraad  V.  Bos  played  the  accompani- 
ments. 

Dr.  Wuellner  has  now  sung  here  three 
times,  and  to  large  audiences,  so  that 
Ills  performance  is  fairly  familiar  lo 
t.  e concert-going  public.  The  program 
Hilt  he  aad  chosen  yesterday  would 
have  taxed  his  powers,  if  he  had  not  al- 
ready pjoveil  them,  for  it  was  not  much 
varied,  and  the  “Dichterliebe."  bean- 
tiful  as  many  of  the  songs  are,  is  apt 
.(>  pali  la  ore  the  end  unless  it  is  sung  or 
interpreted  with  rare  art.  It  Is  enough 
lo  say.  tiien,  indeed,  it  is  eloquent  to 
5ay,  that  not  for  a moment  did  the  In- 
:ere-t  flag,  not  even  after  the  superbly 
.rage  performance  of  "Ieh  Grolle 
Mont  w.iich  made  certain  ones  of  the 
allowing  songs  seem  insignificant. 

Di . W uellner  s voice  is  not  one  that 
•narm-  by  pure  beauty  of  tone,  but  it 
a agreeable,  and  often  thrills  by  its 
urilily  or  tnc  passion  of  expression  Tile 
anger  s presence  is  so  potent  and  com- 
panding. and  ills  facial  and  bodilv  cx- 
lrcss  ve.-ioss  is  so  subtle  and  fleeting 
hat  his  performance  enthralls  the  eve 
is  it  does  the  imagination.  From  the 
Irst  moment  tdl  the  last  he  had  his 
udicncc  m the  hollow  of  his  hand  Fie 

vas  obliged  to  repeat  Wolf's  song  of  the 
S,1™3  ,?-1?fl,1<l,Diehesglueck.’’  and  he  added 
Itrauss  CafCrljo  ' go  tho  nrorrani. 


MR.  DE  GOGORZA’S  RECITAL 

' 

Under  Auspices  of  Tau  Beta  Beta 
Brookline  High  School. 


Id  lie  personal, 
tills  minute,  and 
margin  In  Car 


Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tau  Beta 
Beta  Society  of  the  Brookline  high 
school  in  aid  of  Its  scholarship  ifund. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Caldara,  ‘ ‘Conic  Baggio  ill  Sol”;  Hauilel, 
"Where'er  You  Walk";  Gluck,  Air  lie 
Phoas;  Schumann.  "Monilnacht,"  "WiilmuDg”; 
Brahms.  "Feldcineamkeit" : Strauss.  "Cao- 

cilie":  Cesar  Franck.  "X,a  Manage  lies  Roses"; 
Paladllhe,  "Suzanne":  Pfeiffer,  "Malgre  Mol": 
Alvarez.  "Canto  del  PresliUario, ” "Kn  Calesu," 
"Los  Ojos  Negros";  Iloraor,  "Requiem"; 
Broelcwny,  "A  Dream":  II.  Parker.  "The 

Lark  Now  Leaves  His  Wat'ry  Nest."  Harry 
C.  Whttteraore  played  tho  acccompanlments. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
moderate  size.  The  greater  part  of  the 
program  has  already  been  made' familiar 
here  by  Mr.  de  Gogorza.  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  again  in  songs  that 
may  well  inspire  him  with  a sense  of 
proprietorship. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  was  not,  perhaps,  in 
his  richest  voice  yesterday,  but  he  sang 
With  the  fine  virility  of  tone  and  per- 
fection of  detail  that  are  characteristic 
of  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
what  songs  he  appeared  at  his  best,  but 
perhaps  the  most  profound  impression 
was  made  in  the  first  of  the  Spanish 
songs,  Gluck’s  Air  and  the  song  by  Sid- 
ney Homer,  worthy  of  Stevenson's 
words. 

drama  and  music 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  pub- 
lished this  week  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Mr.  Severin’s  career.  It  appears  that 
lie  was  born  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  lie  studied  there  as  any  schoolboy 
until  his  parents  moved  to  Marseilles. 
When  he  was  about  16  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  and  his  father 
even  now  has  hardly  forgiven  him  for 
it.  He  took  his  given  name,  Severin, 
and  is  known  by  no  other.  His  first  at- , 
tempt  at  pantomime  was  with  his  own 
company  and  under  his  own  manage- 
ment. He  has  a repertory  of  over  100 
parts  and  lie  has  composed  27  panto- 
mimes. "I  have  always  appeared  with 
the  white  face  of  the  Pierrot,"  he  said, 
"and  I keep  to  him  out  of  reverence, 
perhaps  No,  I do  not  play  him  as  the 
clown  always.  It  is  merely  the  white 
face,  but  with  the  costume  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  character  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  embody.  And,  then,  with  the 
white  face  one  can  accomplish  so  much 
more  in  the  way  of  facial  expression. 

* * * I have  never  given  pantomimes 
of  any  of  the  standard  and  well  known 
plays.  It  would  be  an  Imitation  on  my 
part.  I could  not  get  away  from  the 
work  of  other  actors,  and  I should  be  j 
constantly  compared  with  them,  prob- 
ably  to  my  detriment." 

On  his  return  to  Paris.  Mr.  Severin  I 
will  take  the  chair  of  instruction  in  I 
pantomime  in  one  of  the  leading  schools  [ 
of  Paris.  He  was  asked  His  opinion  : 
about  certain  pantomimic  dances  per-  1 
formed  recently  in  New  York,  especially 
the  Apache  dance.  He  answered:  ''That' 
Is  not  pantomime  in  the  true  sense.  It  ! 
is  a picture  of  a certain  phase  of  life  j 
that  is  sordid  and  horrible.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  Apache  type  did  not  originate 
in  Paris.  Hut  in  Marseilles.  The  only  j 
truly  dramatic  exposition  of  the  dance 
that  I have  seen  was  given  by  Max  [ 
Dearly  who  originated  the  character  ! 
ppon  tne  stage.  To  me  the  others  ere  I 
weak  imitations,  and  I hate  imitations.”  j 
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Miss  Mary  Mannering  will  play  the  j 
part  of  the  heroine  In  Langdon  Mitch-  | 
ell’s  "Step  by  Step."  which  is  a highly 
moral  play.  The  heroine  js  a poor..; 
pretty  and  virtuous  shopgirl.  A poor 
young  man  proposes  marriage  and  she 
accepts  on  one  condition,  that  he  doubles 
his  income.  Then  enters  the  villain  a 
rich  man  with  an  automobile.  He  takes 
her  out  and  “opens  wine."  The  good 
young  man  says  that  if  she  does  it 
again  he  will  leave  her.  She  keeps  on 
motoring,  and  soon  has  a bank  account 
and  a smirched  name.  Act  III.  Now 
she  Is  on  her  uppers  and  hanging  about 
dramatic^  Agencies  in  search  of  work. 
She  hears  that  the  automobillc  wine 
opener  is  In  the  country  town  courting 
her  sister  In  some  way  or  other  she 
makes  the  journey,  confesses  her  sins 
to  the  weeping  family  and  then  takes 
poison.  But  she  does  not  die:  she  wakes 
up  and  finds  it  was  all  a dream.  Whether 
the  dream  began  with  the  first  quart 
is  not  made  clear.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  a sweet  voiced  soprano  should 
sing  "It  Was  a Dream."  Music  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan. 

It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Fiske  will  give 
special  performance  here  Of  "Salva- 
[tion  Nell"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hale 
'House  Settlement. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Feb,  S Miss  Ger- 
maine Arnaud,  pianist,  will  give  a re- 
cital at  Jordan  Hall  at  3 o’clock,  under 
the  auspices  Of  the  Students'  Assooia-  | 
tion  of  Miss  Mersey's  School, 

G.  P.  Huntley,  who  has  made  a great 
[success  as  the  hee-haw  swell  in  "Kitty  | 
(Grey."  has  agreed  to  remain  In  this  | 
country  for  a year  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  Frohman. 

Campanlni  has  signed  a contract  to 
remain  as  .musical  director  of  the  Man-  ' 
hattan  Opera  House  for  the  next  five 
years. 


tho  lit  fn'-ahh: 
coulil  meet  Jim  Jeffrie 

the  rest  are  by  a saf 
rle  Nation's 'floss." 

A Pittsburg  dispatch  speaks  of  Miss 
Mary  Johnston's  "Goddess  t)f  Reason" 
ns  "the  Iambic  drama  of  Uiiir  own  soli.” 
And  the  king  called  for  t*(ln  Interpreter 

Our  old  frleml  the  gallant  Col.  Maple-  I 
soil,  who  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I 
ho  married  Marie  Koze.  felt  badly  when  I 
he  saw  that  one  of  tije  characters  in 
the  forthcoming  play  was  named  "Col. 
Mapleson-Flneh,"  nor  was  lie  cheered  I 
! when  he  learned  that  there  would  also 
be  a Miss  Mapleson-Flneh  bearing  tin*' 
same  Christian  name  as  a near  relative  . 
of  his  own.  He  made  a row  end  the  i 
management  reehristenod  (he  charm- | 
ters.  This  led  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  to 
remark:  "The  only  means  of  making1 

reasonably  sure  against  such  accidents 
would  be  to  revert  to  the  old  style  of 
making  the  dramatic  name  a clue  to  the 
character,  and  peopling  the  stage  once 
more  with  Goodhearts,  Downrtghts  and 
Sneerwells.  But  even  then  the  amazing 
riches  of  nomenclature  which  the  di- 
rectory discloses  would  often  purvey 
parallels,  and.  the  more  extraordinary 
the  name,  the  more  liable  would  Its  pos- 
sessor be  10  suspect  a personal  refer- 
ence." 

"Salome”  was  produced  at  the  Man- 
hattan without  the  Interference  of 
file  police  or  too  noisy  and  lubrlclous- 
ly  worded  protests.  This  was  as  it 
should  have  been.  Neither  was  there 
any  perturbation  of  Nature.  The 
lightning  did  not  strike  either  t lie 
opera  house  or  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
hat, 

As  the  story  goes,  Strauss  purposed 
to  sell  tiie  rights  of  his  new  opera 
“Elektra”  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Mr.  Hammerstein  cabled  him:  1 
"If  you  sell  the  rights  of  ‘Elektra’  to 
the  Metropolitan,  1 shall  not  produce 
your  'Salome.'  ” AVe  do  not  believe 
this  story,  for  Strauss  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  Metropolitan  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  "Sa- 
lome” from  its  repertory. 

Of  course  Mr.  Krehbiel  was  again 
shocked  by  the  performance.  He  had 
this  to  say  of  Miss  Garden:  “Miss  i 

Garden  has  realized  a conception  of  j 
incarnate  bestiality  which  has  so 
much  power  that  it  is  a dreadful  j 
thing  to  contemplate.  She  has  de-  j 
veloped  the  stages  from  a willful 
maiden  to  a human  hyena,  with  won- 
derful skill  and  variety  of  phase,  and  j 
she  has  mastered  all  the  agencies  of 
expression.  There  is  a terrible  inten- 
sity in  her  acting,  especially  in  the 
awful  climax  of  the  play,  an  inten-  ! 
sity,  which,  coupled  with  tne  muslo  of 
the  orchestra  is  absolutely  nerve- I 
racking  to  persons  susceptible  to 
music.  Her  dance  is  remarkable  for 
Its  grace  and  voluptuous  charm.  She 
does  not  present  the  libidinous  dance 
invited  by  the  music  at  its  outset  but 
a pantomime  in  rhythmical  movement 
and  pose,  which  is  as  varied  as  the 
terpsichorean  play  of  Miss  DunCan 
though  with  less  plasticity  and  elo- 
quence. Through  it  all  she  is  a vis- 
ion of  loveliness." 
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Air.  Henderson  was  more  cynical  in 
his  judgment,  and  less  like  a Hebrew 
prophet.  "Miss  Garden  lias  a singu- 
larly interesting  personality,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  properly  displayed.” 
The  dance,  he  says,  yvas  “just  plain 
Isadora  Duncanese — posings,  leaps, 
turnings  and  prancings.  To  give  Aliss 
Garden  her  due,  she  attitudinized  and 
stalked  very  well,  and  some  of  her 
poses  were  almost  worth  the  advanced 
price  of  admission.  One  thing  is  sure 
— she  dances  much  better  than  she 
sings." 

And  what  will  the  harvest  be?  "The 
community,  with  the  kindly  aid  of 
Mrs.  Glyn.  Eugene  Walter  and  a few 
other  promulgators  of  ethical  sweet- 
ness and  light,  has  put  away  many 
childish  ideas  about  morals  and  im- 
morals.  There  will  probably  be  no 
general  objection  to  'Salome'  on  ethi- 
cal or  aesthetic  grounds.  Matrons  of 
well  advertised  sanctity  of  character 
will  sit  through  it  and  gravely  dis- 
cuss it  at  their  dinners  and  free-born 
vouths  of  spotless  social  standing  will 
escort  girdled  maidens  to  the  enlight- 
ening exhibition." 

Harrison  Gray  Fiske  has  secured 
the  rights  of  Henry  Bernstein’s  play, 
* t . 1 ’ 

Adele  Ritchie  underwent  a serious 
operation  in  Philadelphia  a few  days 
ago.  T(ie  physicians  decided  that,  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  save  her 
life. 

Margaret  Illington.  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  gaining  health  in  Califor- 
nia, was  in  New  York  this  week. 

G B.  Shaw's  "Admirable  Bashville” 
disconcerted  the  Londoners.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  This 
reminds  us  that  the  novel  on  which  it 
is  based,  “Cashel  Byron's  Profession," 
almost  passed  unnoticed  when  it  was 
published  years  ago  by  the  Harpers  in 
the  octavo  paper-covered  series. 
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FOURTH  RECITAL 
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Many  will  say  "Amen"  to  these  words 
of  the  Washington  Times  about  the 
“pony  ballet”:  "Without  any  desire  to 

wield  a hammer,  ii  must  be  admitted 
that  the  collection  masquerading  as  a 
pony  ballet  Is  one  of  the  funniest  feat- 
ures of  this  whole  unctuous  perform- 
ance. You  look  twice  at  the  program 
to  make  sure  and  then  break  out  into 
smiles,  and  others  join  in,  so  that  any- 
one who  had  not  read  it  there  in  big, 
black  type  thal  the  aggregation  of 
heavy-weights  now  before  you  was  a 
pony  ballet  would  think  of  brainstorms 
and  St.  Elizabeth's.  At  least  two  of 


Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Air.  Coenraad  V.  Bos,  pianist, 
gave  his  fourth  song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall,  which  was 
wholly  filled  with  a delighted  audi- 
ence. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Schubert,  "Totengraeliers  Helmweh,”  "Die 
Stadt,"  "Prometheus";  Schumann,  "Der 
Page,’  "Zwei  Venetianiselie  Liedchen," 
Der  Sandman n . ” "Der  Spielmann."  "Auf- 
ti’aege,"  "Fruehllngsnacht" ; Welngartner. 
"Liebe  im  Schnee,"  "Reue";  Hans  Her- 
mann, "Orel  Wandrer";  R.  Strauss. 

F ruehlingsfeier";  Arnold  Mendelssohn ; 
"Aus  dem  Nachtllede  Zarathustras":  six 
German  folksongs  with  piano  accompani-  j 
mem  by  Braluns. 
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hers  llclmweh”  and  Schumann 
r Page"  and  "Der  Spielmann"?  Th 
I nnng  by  Schubert  Is  inherently  impr 
sue  and  tile  two  by  Schumann  w 
made  Impressive  by  the  singer’s  i 
l lie  more  familiar  songs  by 
were  sung  with  the  utmost  e 
n nl.l'  an<J  "Fruehllng.snui 
(laming  passion. 

Hermann's  Drel  Wandrer"  hail  been 
■mug  here  before-  Mr.  Meyn  had  It  on 
ms  program  earlier  In  the  season— but 
Hie  other  songs  of  the  third  group 
Hire  certainly  new  to  Hie  great  ma- 
.loiity  of  the  audience.  Welngartner's 

Hlehe  Im  Schnee"  has  a few  meas- 
ures of  genuine  beauty,  and  tins  musi- 
cal conception  of  the  text  Is  indeed 
poetic.  His  other  song  is  less  Inter- 
esting. Arnold  Mendelssohn,  whose 
music  is  1 i * lie  known  here,  althouh 
he  has  written  works  of  Importance, 
is  tne  son  of  a nephew  of  Felix.  His 
music  to  t lie  words  of  Nietzsche  Is  not 
without  a certain  sombre  force:  music 
for  the  most  part  to  be  declaimed; 
music  that  demands  imperatively  a 
dramatic  singer  of  marked  mentuiity. 
1 ho  song  of  t lie  group,  and  the  song 
that  as  interpreted  yesterday  made 
tiie  most  effect  and  will  haunt  the 
memory,  was  Strauss’  magnificent  set- 
ting of  music  to  the  verses  of  Heine 
in  which  tly»  poet  tells  of  tiie  maidens 
in  the  spring  night  weeping  and 
sighing  and  laughing  and  shrieking  In 
their  search  for  the  dead  and  beauti- 
ful Adonis.  Here  is  music  that  is 
epic  and  frenzied;  storniily  passion- 
ate, wild  in  regret. 

Then  there  were  some  of  the  folk 
songs  of  which  Brahms  was  fond,  so 
loud  that  three  years  before  his  death 
he  published  a collection  of  them  with 
his  own  accompaniments. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  pro- 
gram would  tax  the  versatility  ami  the 
dramatic  skill  of  any  interpreter.  The 
Program  called  for  the  expression  of 
various  sentiments,  emotions  passions, 
from  the  haughty  defiance  of  Pro- 
metheus' to  the  loneliness  of  the  grave 
digger,  longing  for  death;  from  the 
superb  eroticism  and  tragedy  of 
Strauss’  song  to  the  delicate  slyness  of 
the  first  A'enetian  song,  to  the  broad 
comedy  in  dialect  of  the  folk  song  "Och, 

J Model',  ich  well  en  Ding  han!”  ^And  tii 
the  various  songs  Dr.  Wuellner,  as  at 
| the  former  recitals,  showed  himself  an 
interpreter  of  extraordinary  dramatic 
j skill,  both  in  force  and  in  finesse,  and 
of  an  individuality  in  conception  and  ex- 
pression that  is  unique,  incomparable. 


I MARY  GARDEN  IN  RECITAL. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  and  Ernest  Schelling, 
I pianist,  will,  give  a concert  of  songs  and 
piano  pieces  by  Debussy  at  Fenway 
Court  Thursday  evening.  Feb.  25.  The 
concert  will  bo  under  tiie  management 
I of  Airs.  Hall  McAl’ister. 

PADEREWSKI’S  NEW 


The  Herald  publishes  today  the  first 
full  description  of  Mr.  Paderewski's  new 
symphony,  which  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  12 
and  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  13.  Mr. 
Fiedler  will  conduct  the  symphony;  the 
j composer  will  superintend  the  rehear- 
| sals. 

The  symphony  op.  24  is  In  three  move- 
ments: I.  Adagio  maestoso:  Allegro  fu- 
oco ; II.  Andante  con  moto;  III.  Allegro 
I vivace. 

The  themes  of  the  first  movement 
were  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1904. 
The  three  movements  which  now  com- 
pose the  work  were  completed,  and  the 
parts  were  copied  In  December,  1908. 

The  symphony  is  written  as  a patri- 
otic tribute  of  the  composer  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  it  was  directly  in- 
spired by  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
revolution  of  1863-64.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute program  for  either  the  first  or 
second  movement.  The  first  movement 
is  free,  but  classical  In  form.  It  seeks 
to  celebrate  Poland's  great  heroic  past. 
The  themes,  although  racial  in  charac- 
! ter,  are  not  based  on  popular  melo- 
dies. The  same  is  true  of  the  second 
! (slow)  movement,  in  which  the  com- 
j poser  endeavors  to  express  the  lyric 
nature  of  his  race. 

In  the  third  movement  Mr.  Pader- 
ewski has  followed  a sharply  defined 
program.  It  is  In  effect  a ’symphonic 
poem,  and  Is  peculiarly  in  memory  of 
the  revolution  of  1863-64. 

In  the  opening  of  the  movement  is 
felt  the  spirit  of  social  and  political  un- 
rest, which  filled  the  country  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war;  the  unrest  of 

the  young  hot-heads,  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  who  longed  for  Independence. 
Older  heads,  conservative  age,  coun- 
selled patience  and  caution,  urged  the 
impossibility  of  a successful  Issue.  This 


eling  is  expressed  in  a 
ne  national  anthem,  from  I 
ancy  and  joyousness  have  | 
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cannot  understand  Bizet’s  disliko  of 
I wine  and  gallantry,  and  lie  prefers  the 
I pen  tie  Mozart  subscribing  to  the  old 
saying  attributed  to  Martin  Luther 
' about  ttie  man  that  does  not  love  wine, 
j woman  and  song.  Nor  will  lie  forgive 
the  young  Bizet  for  likening  Meyerbeer 
; to  Michael  Angelo.  "In  publishing  these 


mthem  is  treated  not  | ' letters  they  have  played  a shabby  trick 


te  a dirge;  it  appears  in  a sub- 1 
, sad  mood. 

e youth  refuse  to  listen.  The  at-  [ 
'here  of  restlessness  subdues  the  re- 
stranees  of  the  elders,  and  the  spark  i 
■volution  Ignites  with  the  appear-  ( 
of  the  second  theme,  a theme  of  I 
ant  chivalrie  character,  which  has  1 
heralded  by  faint  distant  trumpet 
—the  summons  to  war. 

;ht-hearted.  gay  and  confident,  the 
] youth  of  Poland  depart  for  battle.  The 
first  conflict  is  characterized  by  the  use  ! 
of  snrrtisophones,  which  with  their ! 
dark,  heavy  coloring,  express  the  weight  j 
and  overwhelming  strength  of  the  op- 
pressing force.  Again  is  iieard  the  Pol- | 
leh  anthem,  this  time  strong,  vigorous 
and  battling— yet  as  t lie  conflict  pro- 
gresses. it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  gloom 
I of  defeat,  finally  disappearing  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  utter  despair. 

Then  a funeral  dirge  celebrates  the 
j hero,  s that  are  gone.  The  themes  of 
unrest  heard  in  the  first  movement  re- 
appear. but  are  divested  of  their  sub- 
stance. They  are  as  shadowy  and  as 
i unsubstantial  as  the  heroes  that  have 
passed  away.  They  are  bitter  memories 
Of  defeat.  Upward  they  soar,  higher 
and  higher— lamentations  for  tiie  father- 
land ascending  to  heaven. 

A quick  transition  of  mood  follows, 
from  gloom  to  brightness.  Hope  returns 
and  in  the  recapitulation  and  climax 
’ one  hears  again  the  splendid  buoyancy 
’of  the  theme  of  chivalry  from  this  third 
movement,  the  theme  of  the  heroic  past 
from  the  first  movement,  and  a third 
theme  on  which  will  be  built  the  fourth 
movement  yet  to  be  written. 

The  symphony  is  complete  as  a work 
n its  present  shape,  but  Mr.  Paderewski 
contemplates  a fourth  movement  which 
will  be  a scherzo. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes, 

< three  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with 
English  horn),  three  clarinets  (one  in- 
terchangeable with  bass  clarinet),  two 
bassoons,  contrabassoon.  three  sarruso- 
p I: ones,  four  trumpets  four  horns,  three 
trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  harp,  organ, 
a set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum, 

' cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  tambour  del 


Bizet's  memory.' 

The  article  Is  a singular  one.  bitter, 
! contemptuous,  and  it  is  worth  read- 
! ing  to  see  how  far  prejudice  will  carry 
| an  uncommonly  able  critic, 
j No  doubt  Mr.  Marnold,  speaking  of 
] tiie  sentimentalism  in  "Carmen,"  had 
i in  mind  the  duet  between  Don  Jose 
< and  Micaela.  This  duet,  the  Torea- 
1 dor’s  song,  and  the  aria  of  Micacla 
' are  the  weaker  portions  of  the  work, 
i In  spite  of  them.  "Carmen"  will  be 
performed  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  musicians,  even  the  most  fastid- 
ious, as  well  as  the  general  public, 
will  find  pleasure  in  hearing  Bizet's 
music. 
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French.  German  and  Polish  J Italian 

Ernest  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  a special  course 
of  lyric  art  at  the  Brussels  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Possibly  because 
excellent  actor  as  he  is.  he  may  serve 
Jn  singing  as  a shocking  example  He 
also  Is  the  director  of  a "theatre  d’ap- 
plication"  established  recently  at  the 
conservatory, 

Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  believes  heartily 

m cuts  when  the  music  dramas  of  Wag 

ner  are  performed.  She  cites  Albert 

KalScW.)  VV  an,d  her  n«^and 
ivansch  (!)  who  could  hardly  sustain 

taS”Stra,In..2£  heroic  parts,  as  in  "Tris- 
*a?  '^he  Mastersingers  ” 

A German  journal,  "Zeitschrift  fuer 


The  Herald  publishes  today  in  its  il- 
lustrated supplement  a picture  of 
Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi,  who  will  give 
a recital  here  next  Thursday  after- 
noon. Mme.  Marchesi,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  singing  teacher,  first  visit- 
ed this  country  in  the  season  of  1S9S- 
1899.  She  sang  here  for  the  first  time 
in  America  in  Steinert  Hall  Jan.  18, 

1S99.  She  sang  again  in  the  same  hall 
Jan.  21.  She  also  sang  in  Music  Hall 
March  25  of  the  same  year.  Mme. 

Marchesi  was  born  in  Paris*  in  1S63, 
the  fourth  daughter  in  order.  After 
living  in  Cologne,  she  joined  her 
| mother  at  Vienna  in  18G9.  went  to 
| school  at  Frankfort  and  in  1878  at 
| Paris.  Having  studied  the  violin,  she 
I returned  to  Vienna,  where  she  con- 
tinued her  studies  under  Arthur  Nik-  dramatic  action  Born  in  1828 
isoh.  and  she  played  a solo  at  a con-  studied  law  at  Vienna  and  took  wflJSt 

,ccrt  given  by  her  mother  at  the  The-  gree.  Mr.  Apthorp speaks  nf  l1,1!  d?‘ 

urencU  ier  Wien,”  Vienna,  March  bis  entertaining  two  fittle  volumes  A? 

14.  1S81  The  summer  of  that  year  reminiscences  and  "Ent'actes  ” es  °‘f 

!°ani,theuMarchesis  a&ain  at  Paris  A symphonic  poem  inflve 
and  Blanche  sang  there  for  the  first  "Griseldis,"  by  Richard  Mandl 
time  Dec  19,  1881,  at  a musical  morn-  performed  in  Vienna  ' has  been 

ing  of  her  mother’s.  Count  Beust  | Paul  Scheinpflug’s  'overture 


Inst  rumen  tanbau,”  asks  whether  i 

are  fitted  for  the  task  of  tuning  pTano  " ! 
The  writer  answers  that  they  are  nhvsl" 
caliy  incompetent  and,  since  a tune^  is 
U “„bS  sometimes  to  make  repairs 
Is  another  leason  why  women  shoulfi 
not  tune.  This  dictum  may  easily  excite 
a pleasant  discussion.  excite 

life  „o£  by  the  well  known 

writer.  Michel  Brenet,  has  been  nub  ' 
fished  in  Paris  by  Alcan  Pub 

tenArnisSdAjIaZwIenI'  a distinguished 
Theatre  ?,„d'  ,,H' B, Q^ng  at  ‘he  Bostonl 
ineatr©  Jan.  14,  1864,.  as  Faust  with 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  Henrietta <3, 
and  Biachi  and  Baffin*.  H^was  heart! 
Mfi“  at  the  Boston  Theatre  early  fn  I 
1S66  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  He 
v.as  renowned  in  his  day  for  the  son  nr  it  v I 
of  his.  voice,  his  vocal  skill  IZdiZ 


a c<LPoer  1 Dec.  20.  1S81,  in  aid  | edy  of  Shakespeare”  which  was 
£Ev?refs  f:°m  the  burning  of.  formed  here  at  the  lkst  Symphony  P 
Vienna.  and  Blanche  cert,  has  been  played  in'  Bremen 
sang,  as  did  Gabrielle  ICrauss  and  home  of  the  composer  e-men 

Fa Ul*e.  On  Marph  iqco  nmioo/i  tn>.  tt.h_.  . C1* 


con- 
the 
was  i 


sque.  tonitruone,  and  the  usuail  & 

The  * toni ; rtione  is  an  instrument  of1  NikTscl^/he^a^^r  ’ tess^f  CT ' ml"d  ° K J 

percussion  which  Mr.  Paderewski  him-  onne.  Singer  or  as  some  would  ’«!■  ! it. 

invented.  It  gives  the  feeling  of  vocal  interpreter  violinist  she  fs  Ifso  .,3®  TeVe"th  edltl0n  of  Riemann's 
way  which  a poet,  for  a small  volume  of  her!  M“sik-Lexikon,”  an  invaluable  work 
verses_  is  dedicated  to  her  mother.  ls  n0W.  RubUeWng  In  parts.  The  last 

T anDParanrp  * *-  ' - 


far  distant  thunder  in 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  bass 

great  drum. 

The  double  bass  sarrusophone  was  first 
used  in  the  orchestra  by  Saint-Saens  for 
his  "Noces  de  Promethee”  performed  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  first 
•appearance  of  the  instrument  in  an 

I- operatic  score  was  due  to  Massenet 
who  introduced  the  double  bass  sarruso, 
phone  in  his  "Esclarmonde,”  produced 
• at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in  1889. 
It  was  then  said  that  the  composer  had 
added  two  instruments— one  the  sarruso- 
phone; the  other,  the  high  pitched  voice 
f Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson. 


’he  Mercure  de  France  of  Jan.  1 con- 
ned a singular  article,  a diatribe  in 
;t  against  Bizet,  written  by  Jean  Mar- 
id.  a clock  maker  by  profession,  as  I 
am  told,  and  also  a learned  musician  and 
an  acute  critic,  a wild-eyed  supporter  of 
the  ultra-modern  French  school.  His 
article  was  provoked  by  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  a volume  of  Bizet’s  letters 
This  volume  was  reviewed  not  long  ago 
In  The  Herald. 

Mr.  Marnold  cannot  brook  the  success 
of  "Carmen.”  He  has  for  many  years 
loathed  "Carmen."  "this  famous  opera 
comique.  which  delighted  the  old  Em- 
peror William”  and  set  Nietzsche,  the 
philosopher,  a-raving.  Mr.  Marnold 
dwells  on  the  latter’s  infatuation  having 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  famous  pam- 
phlet. "The  Case  of  Wagner.”  in  which 
Ni-  tzsche  says  extraordinary  things 
about  ‘‘Carmen.’’  "How  such  a work 

■rfects  one!  One  becomes  a ‘master- 
ece’  one’s  self  by  Its  Influence!  And, 
ally.  I have  appeared  to  myself,  every 
ne  I have  heard  ‘Carmen’  to  be  more 
’ a philosopher,  a better  philosopher, 
an  at  other  times.  I have  become  so 
itient,  no  happy,  so  Indian,  so  sedate. 

• • And.  once  more.  I become  a bet- 
r man  when  this  Bizet  exhorts  me. 
■so  a better  musician,  a better  auditor. 

* * With  Bizet’s  work  one  takes 
ave  of  the  humid  north  and  all  the 
earn  of  the  Wagnerian  idea!.”  And 
ietzsche,  thus  writing.  Invented  his  fa- 
ous  formula:  "It  is  necessary  to  Med- 


Mme.  Blanche  regards  her  appearance 
as  a singer  in  Berlin.  Feb.  8 1895,  as 
“® r-fir®£-  She  once  said  that  she  went' 
to  Berlin  to  sing,  because  it  was  the 
only  city  in  which  she  had  no  friends  ' 
it  is  a mistake  to  expect  people  who 
have  seen  you  in  dressing  sack  and 
with  curling  pins  to  idealize  you  or  to 
judge  what  you  can  do."  She  has  sung 
ni  opera  with  dramatic  ’success  as 
Bruennhilde,  Isolde,  etc. 

Brahm  Van  Den  Berg,  who  will  ac- 
company Mme.  Marchesi.  was  born  in 
cologne  in  1876  He  studied  the  piano1 
at  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  In  1896  he! 
c?ndAUiCted  °Pera  at  Antwerp  and  later 
A 'Baers.  where  he  produced  an 
opera  of  his  own  composition. 


Id, 


lized 


ulga 


lie  other  hand,  de- 
is  more  "city fled/’ ! 
led  and  more  con- 
than  tills  "pseudo- 
ce.”  Bizet,  accord- 
aster  in  the  art  of 
t'.ng  music.  "Mas-, 
tulate  hirjiself  that I 
is  dangerous  com-  I 
mature  death  of 
isly  tfie  renown  of  i 
would  not  Bizet  | 


ALEXANDER  KUBITZKY, 
Tenor. 
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The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
1 of  Alexander  Kubitzky,  .who  will  sing 
here  for  the  first  tJme  in  public  at  the 
I concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society  In  Jor- 
dan Hall  next  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Ku- 
bitzky is  one  of  the  tenors  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company.  He  was  born  In 
New  York,  but  at  an  early  age  he  was 
taken  to  Russia  and  educated  there. 
His  collegiate  studies  were  at  Valna, 
where  he  also  began  to  learn  the  violin. 
To  this  instrument  he  gave  especial 
attention  later  at  the  Warsaw  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Student’  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatcn-y.  he  prepared 
for  the  career  of  a concert  violinist.  1 
but  tea*  hers  discovered  bis  voice  and 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  opera. 
To  this  end  he  studied  three  years  in 
Milan.  Returning  to  St.  Petersburg  he 
mad-  first  appearance  in  TschaJ-J 
kowsky's  "Eugene  OrJegin."  Revolu- 
tionary outbreaks  in  Russia  led  him  to: 
go  to  the  opera  house  at  Monte  Carlo, 
where  he  took  a part  in  "La  Dogeres-! 
sa,’»  by  .Senadino,  and  also  took  the  part 


also  at  the  Classical  Concerts  conduct- 
'd by  Jehin.  Two  seasons  ago  he  sang 
! in  prominent  salons  of  London  and 
Paris.  He  «ang  at  one  of  the  Chatelct 
concerts  J"d  by  Colonne.  Nov.  23,  YjD 7 
fAir  from  Tschalkowsky's  "Kugenei 
Orderin''  and  "A  Travers  Jes  Cieux";| 


edition  is  dated  1905,  and  many  additions 
and  some  revisions  have  been  found 
necessary. 

Cosma  Wagner  is  sojourning  at  Santa 
Margherita.  near  Genoa. 

Carl  Wendling.  pleasantly  remem- 
bered here  as  man  and  concert  master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orch&tra,  re- 
cently played  Reger’s  violin  concerto 
at  Jena  in  an  academic  concert. 

Berta  Morena.  who  will  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  is  en- 
gaged for  a Symphony  concert  in  Bos- 
ton, has  extended  her  contract  with  the 
Munich  Court  Opera  for  three  years. 

| grasp  all  the  intricacies  of  the  classical 
I pieces  which  the  infant  prodigy  played." 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 

1 SUNDAY— Chickering  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  30th 
1 Sunday  chamber  concert  under  the  direction 
of  H.  G.  Tucker.  George  Proctor,  pianist,  will 
play  these  pieces:  Schubert,  Impromptu,  B 

flat;  MacDowell,  Rigaudon;  Chopin,  Scherzo: 
Sgatnbati,  Toccata,  A flat;  Debussy,  "Pois- 
sons d’Or";  Liszt  Rhapsodie.  Miss  Ernes- 
tine Gauthier,  mezzo-contralto,  will  sing 
these  songs:  Hahn,  "Mai,”  "Chanson  d’Au- 

tonine";  G.  Faure.  "Automne";  Dupare, 
"Phldyle”;  Chabrler,  "Les  Cigales";  Gou- 
nod, "La  Biondina";  Delibes,  "Le  Rossi- 
; gaol”;  Massenet,  "Les  Larmes,"  from  "Wer- 
tlier”;  Bizet,  "Habanera,”  from  "Carmen." 
MONDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Mis- 
clia  Elman’s  violin  recital.  Walderaar  Lia- 
chowsky,  pianist.  Mendelssohn,  concerto; 
Corelli,  "La  Folia"  (arranged  by  David); 
Saint-Saens,  Introduction  and  Rondo  Caprlc- 
cioso;  Chopin,  Nocturne;  Sarasate,  Caprice 
Basque. 

TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Second 
concert  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Wallace  Good- 
rich. conductor.  Bach,  choral,  "In  Dulcl 
Jubilo";  Herzogenberg,  motet.  "Coqiest 
Thou,  Light  of  Gladness";  folksong,  "In 
vSilent  Night"  (harmonized  by  Brahms);  Ver- 
di. "Laudl  alia  Vergine  Maria”  (for  ■ female 
voices);  Foote,  Scythe  Song;  Borodin,  chorus 
of  peasants  from  "Prince  Igor";  Cornelius, 
"Salainaleikum,"  from  "The  Barber  of  Bag- 
dad" (baritone  solo  by  Ralph  Osborne);  Men- 
delssohn. Psalm  114  (in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
composer);  Grieg,  "Ave  Maris  Stella";  folk- 
■ song  "From  a Bygone  Day";  Cornelius,  mo- 
tel for  eight-part  chorus,  "Throne  of  Mer- 
cy." Alexander  Kubitzky,  tenor,  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  will  sing  these  songs: 
Tschalkowsky,  "Through  the  High  Heavens," 
"Night,"  aria  from  "Eugene  Oniegin";  Rim- 
sky-Korsal:off.  "Twilight,"  "Oriental  Mel- 
ody," Gretsehaninoff,  "Berceuse."  Albert 
W.  Snow  will  be  the  organist. 
WEDNESDAY—1 The  Tuileries,  270  Common- 
wealth avenue,  11  A.  M.  A recital  mainly 
of  negro  folk  songs,  by  II.  T.  Burleigh, 
baritone,  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Mrs.  M. 
A.  McAdoo,  contralto,  and  a quartet  in  aid  of 
St.  Monica’s  Home  for  Colored  Women  and 
Children. 

Jordan  flail,  3 P.  M.  Ossip  Gabrllowitsch’s 
second  piano  recital.  Brahms,  Intermezzo, 
A major,  op.  118;  Intermezzo,  E minor,  op. 
119;  Rhapsodie,  E flat  major,  op.  11J).  D.  G. 
Mason,  Elegy  in  variation  form,  op.  2 (first 
performance) ; Chopin,  12  preludes  (0  major, 
K minor,  G major,  A major,  F sharp  minor, 
D flat  major,  B flat  minor,  A flat  major,  E 
flat  major,  C minor,  F major,  D minor); 
Schumann.  "Carnival." 

Jacob  Sleeper  Hull.  088  Boylston  street. 
Third  concert  by  the  Hoffman  quartet. 
Tart  Ini,  Sonata  a Quattro,  D major;  Mendels- 
sohn, piano  trio.  D minor  (in  memory  of 
Mendelssohn’s  birth,  Feb.  3,  1809);  Duver- 
noy,  quartet,  op.  40.  Walter  Spry,  pianist. 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Piano  recital  by 
Moritz  Rosenthal,  pianist  (17  years  of  agoi, 
assisted  by  Miss  Marie  Delano,  soprano.  Pl- 
ano pieces  by  Wicniawskl,  Heyinanu,  Verdi- 
Liszt,  Chopin  (prelude,  etudes,  nocturne, 
valses,  mazurka,  Berceuse,  Fantasia  Im- 
promptu, op.  00,  Polonaise,  A flat),  and 
Schubert. 

Franklin  Union  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  j 
the  music  department  of  the  city  of  BostonJ 
William  F.  Dodge,  conductor.  Concert  of 
Mendelssohn’s  works  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  hls_ birth:  Over- 


and^Sebenso  from  music  to“  * ‘ A *M  id  «mmner i 
Nights  Dream  : two  movements  from  vlo-i 
lin  concerto  (Walter  IS.  Loud,  violinist!; 
overturn  "klnBal’s  Civ,-.”  Miss  Evelyn  is 
Blair,  soprnno,  will  slus  "Hoar  ye.  Israel"! 
ami  Junes  H.  Hattlgnn,  tenor.  "Tile  S.lr- 1 
rows  of  Death.”  Louis  C.  Elson  will  de- ! 
liver  an  address. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3 p.  M Mme 
Blanche  Mr.rcbesl’s  sons  recital.  Her  prosratoj 
will  include  an  air  from  Debussv’s  first  work  ! 
“The  Timlin*)  Son";  Alabl,  it’s  "Mnbtln-' 

■ *enrlntti's  "Violettc.”  PurceiTs  ! 
Nymphs  and  Shepherds.’*  Li«*  s **Soft-K«^t 
ed  Snow.”  Wolf's  "Kr  ist’s," 'songs  by  ^ 
era  English  and  branch  composers,  and  Jo- 
hann Strauss  "Voce  <11  Prlmavera.”  Brahm 
Van  Din  Here,  a Belgian  pianist,  will  nlsv 

Morehesi  °f  t"eCCK  “ml  a'8<>  ucc"mI,11D>'  Mme. 

(hlekerinc  Rail.  8:15  P.  M Second  con-! 
eert  ot  the  l-loiizsley  quartet  (Messrs.  Betti 
Portion.  Ara,  (l'Archambeau) : Mozart  auara  ' 
tet.  D major  (K.  575):  Boccherini  trio  C 
major,  for  two  violins  am]  ’cello  'op  il  • 
Dohuanyi.  quartet.  D fiat  major  oi>  15 
(new). 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Sons  reeital  bv 
Miss  Mary  K.  Williams,  assisted  bv  Mrs 
Olive  Whlteley  Hilton,  violinist,  and  John 
Beach,  pianist.  Miss  Williams  will  s-ine 
these  sons*;  Fran*.  "Aus  tneinem  srossen  1 
Selimerzen,  "Xacbtlicd”;  Wolf  ■ AV-rhor- 1 

Iseuheit”  : Van  (let-  Stm-ken.  "O  Jusendlust”  • 
old  French  ' Mon  Petit  Coeur  Souplre”: 
Debussy.  "Koiuance”.;  llalm  "L’Heute  Zx\  I 

quise” : Dupare.  "Chanson  Trlste” ; old 

Irish.  "The  Little  Bed  Lark."  "Believe  Me. 

If  All  Those  Endearlnc  Youne  Charms"  ; Miss 
Lung:.  "Day  Is  Gone":  Chadwick.  "Thou 
Art  to  Me"  : John  Beach,  "A  Woman's  Last 
Word"  : Mme.  Hopekirk,  "My  Heart's  Jn 

the  Highlands.”  Mrs.  Hilton  will  play 
Beethoven’s  Bomsince  for  violin.  Wilhelmj’s  , 
paraphrase  of  the  Prize  Somt.  from  "The 
Mastersingers,”  and  Rios’  "Moto  Perpetuo.” 
South  Boston  nigh  school.  S P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  music  department  of  the  city  of  Bos-  ; 
ton ; William  F.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orcbes-  ; 
trnl  pieces:  Mendelssohn’s  overture  to  “Son 
and  Stranger”;  W.  E.  Loud.  Allegretto 
from  strlug  quartet : Tschalkowsky.  selection  ; 
from  "Eugene  Oniegin”;  Massenet,  “Last 
Dream  of  the  Virgin” : Gounod,  allegretto 
from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba.”  Willard  Flint.  | 
bass,  will  sing  Handel’s  "The  I-ord  Worketh  ; 
Wonders”  and  Tschalkowsky’s  "Don  Juan's  I 
Serenade.”  Roland  Huxley,  violinist,  will  ! 
play  Wlenlawski's  Polonaise  No.  2.  Mr.  El- 
son will  lecture. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:S0  J>.  M.  Four-  ! 
teontli  public  rehearsal  of  tiie  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra;  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
Mendelssohn,  overture,  “Flngal’s  Cave”; 
scherzo  from  music  to  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream”;  symphony  No.  3,  A minor  "Scotch" 
(in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Mendelssohn’s  birth)  ; Strauss’  tone  poem. 
“Thus  Spake  Zaratlmstra. ” 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2 :30  P.  M.  Mr. 
Paderewski's  piano  recital,  the  only  one  in 
Boston  this  season.  Bach,  chromatic  fan- 
tasia and  fugue:  Beethoven,  sonata,  op.  Ill; 
Schumann,  etuues  symphon iques ; Chopin, 
nocturne,  E major,  op.  02,  No.  2.  mazurka. 

A flat.  op.  59,  No.  2,  barcarolle,  polonaise, 
op.  53;  Debussy,  "Reflets  dans  l’Eau’’;1 
Liszt.  "Hungarian  Rhapsody.” 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Fourteenth  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  Mr. 
Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

Coming  Concerts. 

Gaul’s  cantata,  “The  Holy  City,”  will 
be  performed  at  the  Eliot  Church,  New- 
ton, this  afternoon  by  the  choir  at  the 
vesper  service  at  4:30  o’clock.  Choir, 
Miss  Josephine  Knight,  Miss  Adelaida 
Griggs,  Harold  S.  Tripp,  Leverett  B. 
Merrill;  chorus  of  45  voices;  Everett  E.| 
Truette,  organist  and  director. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  calls 
attention,  In  announcing  “Elijah’’  as  a 
commemorative  performance  in  Sym- 
i phony  Hall  Feb.  7,  of  the  Mendelssohn 
centennial,  to  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended every  one  of  its  55  performances 
of  this  oratorio.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  prepared  under  the  direction; 
of  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  The  solo  singers1 
will  be  Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Mulford,  Cecil  James  and  Gwilym 
Miles  A large  orchestra  will  assist, 
aided’  by  the  organ,  played  by  H.  G. 
Tucker.  Such  seats  as  are  not  in  tiie 
hands  of  season  ticket  holders  will  go 
on  sale  at  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
morning. 

Miss  Germaine  Arnaud.  whose  brilliant 
performance  of  Saint-Saens’  concerto  in 
G minor  at  the  last  Symphony  concert 
made  a sensation  that  still  lasts,  will 
give  a.  recital  Monday  afternoon,  Feb. 

8.  at  3 o’clock,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Students’  Association  of  Miss  Hersey’s 
school.  This  association,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, brought  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar here  for  tiie  first  time  to  sing  in  con- 
cert. The  proceeds  of  that  concert  were 
spent  as  follows:  $1300  for  the  Trade 

School  for  Girls.  $300  for  the  Children’s 
Island  Sanatorium.  A sum  was  spent  in 
the  education  of  a young  singer  and  a 
contribution  was  made  to  Mrs.  Burnap’s 
Home  for  Aged  Women.  There  is  natur- 
ally great  curiosity  to  hear  Miss  Arnaud 
in  recital,  and  in  view  of  her  pronounced 
ability  and  the  object  of  the  concert,  the 
hall  should  be  crowded. 

The  Sunday  chamber  concert  in  Chick- 
ering Hall  on  Feb  7.  will  be  given  by 
the  Hess'-Schroeder  quartet. 

The  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Longy  Club  will  be  given  in  Potter  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  S.  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  viola;  Heinrich  Geb- 
hard,  piano.  and  Louis  Kloepfel. 
trumpet,  will  assist.  The  programme 
will  be  as  follows:  A symphony  for  two 
flutes,  oboe.  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
ttVo  hm-ns  and  two  bassoons  by  G.  En- 
esco  (first  performance  of  this  in  Ameri- 
ca). The  second  number  will  be  two 
rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano  by 
Mr.  Loeffler,  and  the  final  number  will 
be  a pastorale  varee  for  flute,  oboe,  clar- 
inet, horn,  two  bassoons  and  trumpet,  by 
Pierne. 

Arnold  Dolmetsch  will  give  his  second 
chamber  concert  in  Chickering  Hall 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb  9.  The  program 
will  be  as  follows:  Buck,  suite  In  B 

minor  for  flute,  two  violins,  viola, 
violoncello,  violone  and  harpsichord; 
four  numbers  from  the  English  suite  in 
D minor  for  tiie  harpsichord.  The 
“Coffee  Cantata”  for  soprano,  tenor, 
bass,  flute,  two  violins,  viola,  violon- 
cello and  harpsichord. 

In  view  of  tiie  large  number  of  those  I 

who  have  applied  to  be  enrolled  for  the*j 
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=ong 
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M»ony  

17.  It  has 

‘Ward  of  tfin  * 

prizes,  one  of  ISO. 

•'  end  one  of  $10. 
tnl  upon  In  order  to  give  .»>,>. ■».* 
to  t lrc  medal,  by  milking  It 
decorative  award,  and  still  aft--.- 
er  recognition  of  capable  contest - 
The  list  or  contestants  will  not 
do  up  until  Wednesday.  Fob.  30, 
which  time  applications  may  be 
. personally  or  by  mall,  to  Samuel 
alley,  313  pierce  building.  Copley 

Clara  Sexton  Crowley  will  give 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Tnes- 
enlng.  Feb.  23.  at  S:  15  o'clock. 

H.  H,  Beach  at  her  concert 
•inert  Hall.  Wednesday  evening, 
IT.  will  play  pieces  by  Handel, 
•inn.  Graun.  Moret.  GoltschatJ;. 
Debussy,  and  her  concerto  In  C 
minor  (Carl  Faelton,  second 

Helen  Bean  Burnham  will  sfjig 
recital  In  Steinert  Hall,  Thuif- 
i ning.  Feh.  11,  songs  by  Tsehai- 
r.  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
auss.  Grieg.  Chadwick,  Sullivan. 

Massenet.  Henschel.  Karl 
id  will  play  with  Carl  Lamson 
sonata  In  C minor  for  v'ollti 
ano,  and  his  own  fantaslc  bril- 

jto  Consolo.  the  pianist  at  tie 
neisel  quartet.  Tuesday  evening, 
th,  is  an  Anglo-Italian  now  living 

program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
Feb.  12  and  13.  will  consist  ef 
wski's  symphony  (first  perform- 
ed Suint-Saens'  piano  concerto 
t.  No.  1,  with  Mr.  Paderewski. 

lc  Israel  will  celebrate  neSt 
day  night  the  centenary  of  Men- 
u's birth.  The  program  of  Mer- 
orks  will  include  the  choral 
Ions  from  the  6th  organ,  a 
“St.  Paul."  arias  from  “St 
I a il  • and  the  "Hymn  of  Praise."  a 
sin-red  song  for  contralto,  and  tile  fid 
Psalm  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. The  choirs  of  Temple  Israel 
will  be  assisted  by  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Gustav 
struts-  The  solo  singers  will  be  Mrs. 
lM-am-os  Dunton  Wood,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Cushing  ChiM.  Bruce  Hobbs  and  W.  B. 
Phillips.  H.  L.  Gideon  Is  the  organist 
and  choirmaster. 


ohn's 


that  might  he  described  as  a? 
spectacular  extravaganza."  There  are 
fastidious  persons  who  object  to  the 
word  "extravaganza."  but  it  Is  respect- 
labte  and  It  comes  from  the  Italian. 
Fvcn  Matthew  Arnold  admitted  it  to 
his  vocabulary,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
like  Hannibal,  was  “a  very  pretty  fellow 
In  those  days"  In  spite  of  the  recent 
diatribe  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Chicago 
against  hint. 

The  same  week  saw  more  perform- 
ances by  the  Sicilian  players  and  the 
first  appearance  in  Boston  of  Mr.  Sev- 
erln.  the  distinguished  Pierrot.  The 
Sicilians  were  again  neglected  by  tho 
public,  and  Mr.  Severin  was  a mere 
name  to  the  crowd. 


-al 


The  Bond  Concert 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  Bonei  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  will  open  at 
j|  the  box  office  in  Symphony  Hall  next 
I 8\  ednesday  morning.  The  concert 
I will  be  given  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 

l£el?-  a-,The  singers  belong  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  company 
| Air.  Bonei,  the  most  famous  member 
| , y.le  <B,ar.tet  'a  unquestionably  the 
leading  lyric  tenor  of  today,  for  Ml- 
Caruso  has  in  the  last  few  vears  de- 
veloped on  the  line  of  heavier  dra- 
matic work.  It  is  a question  whether 
any  more  perfect  art  than  Mr.  Bond's 
can  be  found.  His  voice  is  of  purest 
tenor  qualify,  of  great  sweetness  and 
t nose  who  heard  him  a year  ago  with 
: , Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
th.  Boston  Theatre  remember  the  en- 
thusiasm his  singing  created.  The 

I o"^!rs  of  the  puartet  are 

I M .e-  Kappold,  soprano;  Mme.  Flahaut 
I contralto,  and  Mr.  Witherspoon,  bass' 
The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Duet.  "I.a  cl  daren  la  mano,"  Don  Gio- 

van  m Mozart 

I a M me  Rapp o Id  and  Mr.  Witherspoon. 
Aria,  J al  perdu  mon  Eurldic^  ” Or- 
pheus  pi..  >, 

Mme.  Flahaut.  * * 

I An®.  'Una  furtiva  lagrlma,”  L’Elisira 

d’Armore. .. . Donizetti 

Mr.'Bonci. 

ria.  ”0  tu  Palermo,”  I Vespri  Slclliani. 

Mr.  Witherspoon.  'Cla* 

alse,  ”Je  Ve ux  vivre,”  Romeo  et  Juliette 

v, Gounod 

, Mme.  Rappold. 

I TrI  vr  lP  °*  Scene.”  Faust. Gounod 

i Mme.  Rappold.  Mr.  Witherspoon  and 
. Mr.  Bonnci. 

Plano  eolo,  (a)  Serenade,  Opus  1*  (b) 
Coquette.  Valse  lente,  from  op*  15- 

(c)  March  sauvage ‘.Florid?! 

I Sig.  Pietro  Floridla.  ^ 

I Ana,  Che  gelida  manina,"  La  Boheme, 

..  _ Puccini 

l Mr.  Bonei. 

A!r  de  Salome,  Herodiade Massene* 

J Mme.  Rappold 

Aria.  /‘Non  plu  andrai,”  Le  Nozze  di 

1 Figaro M ivart 

Mr.  Witherspoon  

| Aria,  “O  ma  Lyre  Immortelle,”  S’apho. . 

..  , Gounod 

I _ ^ Mme.  Flahaut. 

Quartet  tom  act  iv..  Rigoletto Verdi 

I Mmes.  Rappold  and  Flahaut,  Mr  Wither- 

spoon  and  Mr  Bond. 

Musical  director,  Pietro  Floridla. 

'SICILIAN  PLAVEflS 


Note  of  Horror  as  Attractive 
Element  of  Plays  — Art  of 

Severin, 


{DEATH  OF  COQUELIN 
REVIVES  OLD  DISPUTE 

tis  "Polish  Jew”  Contrasted 
I with  That  of  Henry  Irving  in 
I-  the  Tragedy,  "The  Bells,” 


Some  still  harp  oq  the  "horror”  of  the 
p.’ays  performed  by  the  Sicilians.  This 
matter  of  "horror"  in  the  drama  is  an 
interesting  one  to  the  sociologist,  who 
necessarily  studies  the  taste  of  a people 
as  mirrored  in  the  plays  that  are  popu- 
lar. The  Herald  commented  last  week 
on  approved  horrors,  or  horrors  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  the  Greek  stage.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  Italian  plays  so 
atrocious  as  the  blinding  of  Gloster  in 
"King  Bear,"  of  which  Coleridge  wrote : 
"What  can  I say  of  this  scene?  There 
Is  my  reluctance  to  think  Shakespeare 
wrong,  and  yet nothing  so  revolt- 

ing as  the  entrance  of  Oedipus  with  Ills 
eyes  out;  nothihg  more  horrible  than  the 
murder  of  Desdemona. 

Mr.  Swinburne  writing  concerning 
John  Webster  spoke  of  that  dramatist's- 
command  of  terror.  "Except  in  Aeschy- 
lus. in  Dante,  and  in  Shakespeare,  I at 
least  know  not  where  to  seek  for  pas- 
sages which  In  sheer  force  of  tragic  and 
noble  horror — to  the  vulgar  shock  of 
ignoble  or  brutal  horror  he  never  con- 
descends to  submit  his  reader  or  subdue 
jhls  inspiration — may  be  set  against  the 
subtlest,  the  deepest,  the  sublimest  pas- 
sages of  Webster.  * * * Neither  Mar- 
lowe nor  Shakespeare  had  so  fine,  so 
accurate,  so  infallible  a sense  of  the 
delicate  line  of  demarcation  which  di- 
vides the  impressive  and  the  terrible 
Hrom  the  horrible  and  the  loathsome — 
Victor  Hugo  and  Honore  de  Balzac  from 
Eugene  Sue  and  Emile  Zola.  . On  his 
theatre  we  find  no  presentation  of  old 
men  with  their  beards  torn  off  and  their 
eyes  gouged  out,  of  young  men  Impris- 
oned in  reeking  cesspools  and  impaled 
with  red-hot  spits.  Again  and  again 
his  passionate  and  daring  genius  at- 
tains the  utmost  limit  and  rounds  the 
final  goal  of  tragedy ; never  once  does 
it  break  the  bounds  of  pure,  poetic  In- 
stinct." | 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  drama- 
tists whose  works  have  been  performed 
by  the  Sicilians  pass  these  bounds,  -but 
the  question  is  whether  "pure  poetic  in- 
stinct" should  necessarily  be  recognized 
in  the  modern  drama. 

The  sartie  persons  that  cry  out  against 
the  brutality  of  the  Sicilian  plays  ap- 
plauded Mme.  Bernhardt  in  the  torture 
scene  of  "Tosca"  and  Mme.  Ternina  In 
the  same  scene  of  Puccini's  opera.  This 
scene  is  more  infamous  than  any  in  the 
Sicilian  plays,  because  it  is  deliberately 
contrived  for  purely  theatrical  purpose®. 

Bill  Sykes  dragging  Nancy  about  /the 
stage  and  butchering  her  Is  not  an 
agreeable  sight,  yet  Charlotte  Cushman 
did  not  disdain  the  part  of  Nancy;  for 
tlie  incidents  that  !ed  to  the  catastrophe 
in  “Oliver  Twist"  and  the  catastrophe 
itself  are  inevitable.  "The  Yorkshire  1 
Tragedy."  which  some  have  attributed 
to  Shakespeare,  is  not  a pleasant  play.  , 

It  was  based  by  its  author  on  this  pas-  ' 
sage  from  Stow's  Chronicle ; "Walter  I 
Calverley  of  Calverley,  in  Yorkshire. 
Esquire,  murdered  two  of  his  young 
children,  stabbed  his  wife  into  the  body 
with  full  purpose  to  have  murdered  her, 
and  instantly  went  from  his  house  to 
have  slain  his  youngest  child  at  nurse, 
but  wds  prevented.  From  which  fact, 
at  his  trial  at  York,  he  stood  mute,  and 
was  judged  to  be  pressed  to  death."  In 
the  play  this  Calverley  has  lost  his  land 
and  fortune  by  gambling  and  loose  liv- 
ing. His  brother  is  jailed  at  the  uni- 
versity for  a debt  contracted  at  Ills  re- 
quest. Calverley  “wreaks  his  rage  in  a 
tornado  of  madness."  He  would  not  see 
ids  children  beggars  at  a great  man's 
gate  or  following  a coach.  “ Tis  charity 
to  brain  you."  And  he  tramples  with 
his  spurs  on  the  groom  that  would  hin- 
der him.  In  Its  ghastly  directness  and 
sincerity  tills  play  is  like  unto  those  of 
j the  Sicilians. 


nixl  clothed  an iihfils  are  ^ 

' rially  In  matters  of  love  In  this 
and  conventional  period  even  Hie  Baying 
of  Rousseau,  that  people  like  ‘to  »,.* 
tragedy,  for  It  allows  them  to  suffer 
without  suffering  themselves,  would  be 
denied  with  » tine  show  of  Indignation, 
t if  it  were  announced  by  omHnis 
n.at  Mr.  Marcellos  P.  Ferguson  or  Mrs* 
Eliza  Wlnternest  would,  for  the  ,-rlme  ! 
of  murder,  be  burned  alive  on  Boston! 
tommon  next  Wednesday  at  noon  the) 
streets  leading  to  the  Common  would 
be  blocked  by  the  curious,  and  Uncle 
Amos  of  Eustls  and  Deacon  Hathaway 
Of  Hockanum  Ferry  would  now  be  mak- 
"-K  preparations  for  (be  pleasure  trip  to 
, Boston.  1 


if 
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I oat  the  Sicilians  were  neglected  be- 
iause  they  spoke  a foreign  language  Is 
« more  plausible  supposition.  Their  lan 
I ? “*8e>  h°w*ver'  * foreign  in  Undo,, 
land  in  Paris,  and  in  those  cities  the 
theatres  In  which  they  played  were 
crowded,  and  tickets  were  eagerly 
bonght  long  in  advance  of  the  perform- 
ances.  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Boston 
1 ub be  lias,  after  all.  little  curiositv  in 
' ua.ters  of  art?  The  part  of  the  public 
at  IS  <lescr>bed  a3  music-loving,  often 
ignores  excellent  singers,  violinist* 

| I-  a.usts,  who  visit  the  city.  Why  should 
tiiere  be  surprise  because  the  remark 
a vie  performances  of  the  Sicilians  were 

neglected?  Adolphe  Brisson.  the  dram- I 
a tic  critic  of  the  Temps,  speaking1  of  ' 

, their  visit  to  Paris,  said:  ”1  do  not 
believe  that  the  most  skilful  stage  man- 
j ager  could  obtain  from  the  minor  mem.  f 
bers  of  our  theatre  companies,  however  | 
intelligent  these  members  may  be,  that  i 
which  these  Sicilians  realize  without  * 
apparent  effort.  And  this  is  because 
the  Sicilians  are,  to  speak  properly,  not 
supernumeraries,  but  people  of  their 
country,  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
impulses  of  instinct,  playing  scenes  of 
their  own  land,  wrapped  in  its  at- 
mosphere, carrying  on  the  soles  of  their 
espadrilles  the  dust  of  their  native  soil.” 


oughly  enjoyed  by  thOkc  who 
but  tho  audiences  were  srntu  T* 

Pierrot.  Mme.  Pllar-Moran  not  ,.T 
equal  Of  Felicia  Mallei.  „ woman  of 
scnln*,  whom  I snw  In  the  pB,t  ,l( 

| Bouffea  Parisians,  but  she  wuh  graceful 
and  expressive.  And  how  admirable 
Courtes  as  the  father  of  the  prcdlg-it 
Courtes  was  an  actor  of  the  olq  school 
lie  had  played  In  blood-nnd -thunder 
dramas  at  the  Amblgu  and  Chatelet  and 
in  straight  comedy  at  the  Vaudeville-  an 
excellent,  all-round  actor;  and  he  creat- 
ed the  pathetic  part  of  Pierrot,  Hr.,  In 
Carre  and  Wormser's  pantomime. 

• ♦ * 

When  Courtes  was  In  tills  country  he 
told  a reporter  that  he  and  others  In 
the  company  were,  first  of  nil,  comedi- 
ans, not  pantomlmists.  lie  described 
‘L  Enfant  prodlB“”"  as  "a  comedy  in 
outlines,  a comedy  without  words  a I 
pantomime  without  symbolism."  Trad!-  I 
tionai  pantomime  has  its  symbols  I 
"Even  In  Tarls  I should  not  have  been  i 
understood  If  I had  been  only  a Pierrot 
Instead  of  a comedian."  Courtes  crossed 
bis  arms  on  his  breast  and  said;  "Do 
you  understand  this?  It  means  'the 
father.'  '•  Then  he  made  a circle  around 
his  face  with  his  forefinger  and  said- 
"This  means  -a  woman.’  ” He  described 
with  his  hands  two  straight  lines  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees:  "This  is 

'a  man.’  " He  held  his  hands  as  a shade 
over  his  eyes  and  had  a searching  ex- 
pression: “Night.” 


Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  one  of  the  few 
American  actors  of  marked  ability  now 
on  the  stage,  is  reported  as  saying: 
“Last  summer  in  Italy.  I saw  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pantomime  as  near  perfect  as 
any  I can  recall.  It  was  a woman  of 
/marvellous  grace  and  expressiveness, 
j playing  Pierrot  in  a little  wordless  stage 
| tale  like  ‘L'Enfant  Prodigue.'  The  re- 
sult of  all  her  perfection  was  my  im- 
pression of  the  unreal.  The  following 
I ni(?ht  I saw  Novelli  give  a wonderful 
and  graphic  representation  of  a choleric 
old  man  and  I felt  as  if  I had  known 
the  character  in  real  life.”  Mr.  Skinner 
added:  "It  is  the  spoken  word  that  gives 
the  authoritative  touch  to  dramatic 
art.  AN- i th  it  is  accomplished  illusion 
and  perfect  artistic  result;  without  it 
the  work  of  the  actor  is  incomplete, 
lacking  in  conviction,  exotic.” 

This  expression  of  opinion  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  for  Mr.  Skinner's  own  pan- 
tomime Is  eloquent.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mme.  Bernhardt,  who  appeared  as  Pier- 
rot it  was  in  Jean  Richepin's  "Pierrot 
Assassin,"  produced  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Trocadero,  April  28.  1883— once  looked 
forward  to  the  play  of  the  future  as  a 
pantomime,  or  dumb  show,  with  the  ut- 
most attention  to  scenery,  costumes, 
etc.,  and  with  constant  and  expressive 
music.  Great  French  actors  have  not 
ignored  the  pantomime  and  Frederick 
Lemaltre,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
mime,  never  forgot  his  early  years:  "I 
learned  much  at  the  Funambules,  and  I 
have  always  wondered  why  there  Is  not 
a pantomime  class  at  tho  Conservatory." 
Nor  is  it  given  to  many  actors  to  suc- 
ceed suddenly  In  pantomime.  Witness 
the  ineffective  Pierrot  of  Miss  Ada 
Reliau  ill  an  adaptation  of  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue.” 


I ILast  week  saw  the  production  here  of 
j ttle  Nemo,"  a sumptuous  entertain-' 


I 

! There  was  a time,  and  it  was  of  long 
I duration,  when  tragedy  reflected  the  j| 
I natural  ferocity  of  man.  his  absorbing 
curiosity  concerning  death,  his  fear  of 
! the  Invisible.  The  Sicilians,  it  appears, 

' are  still  primitive  and  natural.  That 
which  seems  to  us  extraordinary  and 
not  to  be  endured,  Is  to  them  all  in  the 
day’s  work  and  play.  This  Is  discon- 
certing to  the  majority  of  us.  who  do  j 
not  wish  to  be  reminded  that  two-legged  ! 


Is  it  true  that  the  reason  why  the  fine 
art  of  modern  pantomime  of  the  Frencli 
school  Is  not  appreciated  in  this  coun- 
try lies  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  is 
| 111  at  ease,  perturbed,  not  hearing  a 
word?  Mr.  Anatole  France  sighed  for 
a theatre  where  all  plays,  those  by  the  j 
Greeks.  Shakespeare,  Mollere,  Racine.  ; 
Corneille,  and  the  moderns,  would  be 
played  by  marionettes,  for  he  has  long  J 
been  disconcerted  by  superior  actors 
and  play-actresses.  But  Mr.  France,  as 
a good  Socialist,  sees  the  drama  dis- 
appearing. or  at  least  becoming  almost 
exclusively  lyrical.  "An  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  reality  of  things  and  life 
without  violence  have  made  us  almost 
Indifferent  to  drama  and  tragedy.  The 
unification  of  classes  and  the  equality 
all  the  material  for  old-fashioned 
of  the  sexes  have  taken  away  nearly 
comedy.” 

Tlie  fact  remains  that  in  Boston,  at  1 
least,  a taste  for  the  finest  pantomime 
seems  to  be  an  acquired  one  and  few 
care  to  acquire  it.  "L’Enfant  Pro- 
digue," produced  here  at  the  Boston 
Museum  In  November.  1893,  was  thor- 


The  audience  on  Monday  night,  when 
Mr.  Severin  played  at  the  Orpheum,  at 
first  was  coolly  disposed,  although  after 
the  first  act  I heard  a man  sav  to  his 
neighbor:  “It's  not  so  bad  as  I thought 
it  would  be."  As  the  pantomime  pro- 
gressed the  audience  grew  more  and 
more  interested,  and  It  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  an  of  Mr.  Severin  and  the 
members  of  his  company. 

I It  is  said  that  the  best  pantomimislB, 
in  the  course  of  a performance,  mental- 
My  recite  the  text  which  thev  mime-  for 
the  pantomime  has  its  text,  and  it  is 
committed  to  memory  thoroughly  bv 
the  actors. 

Suppose  that  some  of  our  admired 
comedians  should  attempt  to  play  an 
act  of  a comedy  without  speaking' 
Would  their  much  lauded  "personality" 
cause  the  spectator  to  forget  the  lack 
of  facial  expression  and  of  descriptive 
gesture?  On  the  other  hand,  would  any 
speech  coming  from  Mr.  Severin's  mouth 
make  him  more  effective  or  eloquent? 

* • • 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighties  there 
was  a craze  for  pantomime  in  Paris, 
and  it  lasted  for  some  years.  Any  one 
who  wislips  to  study  this  singular,  enter- 
taining and  honorable  branch  of  dra- 
matic art  should  read-and  reading  would 
not  be  a boresome  task-Charles  Mag- 
nin's  "Origines  du  Theatre  Moderne" 
and  “Histoire  des  Marionettes  en  Eu- 
rope,” Jules  Janin's  "Deburau,”  Champ- 
fleury’s  "Souvenirs  des  Funambules,” 
Paul  Hugounet's  "Mimes  et  Pierrots” 
and  "La  Muslque  et  la  Pantomime.”  In 
English  there  is  R.  J.  Broadbent's  "His- 
tory of  Pantomime,"  which  is  of  special  1 
value  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  art 
as  it  is  known  to  the  English,  an  art  | 
far  different  from  that  of  the  French.  ; 
There  is  also  an  interesting  volume,  I 
"Pantomimes  de  Gaspard  and  Charles  i 
Deburau,”  by  Emile  Goby,  with  a 
preface  by  Champfleury.  See  also  con- 
cerning Pierrot,  his  origin  and  charac- 
ter, Ludovlc  Celler's  “Les  Types  Popu- 
lates au  Theatre."  The  volume,  "Ko- 
cherches  Historicities  « • ♦ sur  Ips 

Mimes  et  sur  les  Pantomimes"  (Paris, 
1751),  discusses,  of  course,  only  ancient 
pantomime. 

Then  there  is  the  singular  pamphlet, 
“Petit  Traite  de  Pantomime  a 1’ Usage 
des  Gens  du  Monde."  by  Raoul  de 
Najac.  The  ingenious  author  would 
fain  extend  the  horizon  of  pantomime. 

He  would  introduce  Olympian  gods  anu 
goddesses,  send  Pierrot  In  pm-solt  of 
Fortune,  permit  Eros  to  torment  Avle- 
quin,  send  Polichinelle  to  the  Shades 
that  he  might  bring  back  Proserpine  to  : 
earth.  This  idea  set  Mr.  Juies  Lemalti-c  , 
a-dreamlng.  He  approved  the  Idea  ns  . 
reasonable  and  fertile,  for  the  types 
of  pantomime  are  universal  and 
"malleable."  "To  put  into  pantomime 
these  familiar,  simple,  clear  arid  broadly 
human  dramas  would  be  only  to  true 
nose  them,  not  to  profane  them,  no!  to  ■ 
change  the  meaning.  They  could  remain  - 
melancholy  and  true;  only  a bit  of  Irony 
would  be  added,  and  as  a result  tie 
speetacle  would  be  only  the  more  philo- 
sophic.” And  he  then  sketched  a seenn 
rio  for  "Orpheus  Pierrot." 

Mr.  Lemaitre  recognized  that  Pierrot 
is  the  man  child,  thai  Is,  man.  “He  Is 
greedy,  egoistic,  a liar,  a coward  amour  - 


20 


rots:  but  ,'he  is  u good  fe.low. , 
t.  sensitive,  resigned  lo  his  lot,! 
•his  Innocently.  His  vices  are  I 
and  his  virtues  are  involun- 1 
know  that  he  is  Irrepressible. 

>t  hate  him.  Pardoning  him.  I 
s humanity;  that  is  to  say,  j[ 

. . . 
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u is  now  chav- 
naring  Diving 


Mr.  de  Najac  went  still  fartlier.  He  ||  traded  eonld  i 
approved  the  idea  o{  introducing  in  i in  tableaux,  it 
pantomime  an  animal  that,  without  tool  burned  in  spots 
great  a shock  to  reasonableness,  could  jj  by  phantasmal 
maintain  an  upright  position  and  re- 
semble the  human  figure.  ‘‘The  bear  and 
the  anthropoid  ape  are  the  two  incom- 
parable zoological  utilities.  1 should 
employ  in  preference  the  ape.  because 
his  interpreter  could  leave  the  face  un- 
covered and  give  expression  to  his  phy- 
siognomy.” This  idea  pleased  Mr.  Le- 
j mailre.  who  thought  the  opportunity- 
ripe.  (This  was  in  1SS7.)  "We  are  thor- 
oughly tired  of  the  written  and  spoken 
[ play.  Out  of  10  new  pieces  that  are 
produced,  at  least  nine  of  them  are  known 
I in  advance.  Grimaces,  signs,  synthetic  i 
! and  clear  gestures,  which  say  nothing  | 

I useless,  would  agreeably  replace  all 
these  written  things.  These  silent  shows) 
would  delight  us  by  awakening  a host 
of  souvenirs,  impressions,  dreams.  For 
example,  a scene  of  jealousy  followed  by 
one  of  reconciliation  between  Goluni- 
nd  Pierrot,  even  though  it  were  a 


t the  materialism  | 
t ge  can  furnish.  His  Mathis 
strong  ’o  the  sense  as  a dis- 
tn  1 par  >xysmal  manifestation 
qtie  could  make  it  and  as  vivid 
ed  lights  condensed  and  re- 
lint  it.  It  was  built) 
moved  in  pictures,  it  j 
It  was  made  illusive 
artoons  and  enhanced  | 
by  sepulchral  music,,  Mr.  Irving  seized  j 
upon  one  or  two  purely  melodramatic  I 
situations  in  'The  Bells’  and  focussed  I 
upon  them  all  his  stage  managing 
skill.  He  wrought  them  to  extraor- 
dinary pictures  ami  then  his  triumph 
stopped.  Nobody  on  this  line  of  stage 
realism  could  have  presented  the  part 
more  vividly  or  effectively. 

"M.  Coquelin  does  not  attempt  any- 
thing of  t lie  kind,  lie  does  not  try  to 
show  the  fitnes  of  M.  Coquelin's  phys- 
ique for  tile  part  nor  the  resources  of 
tlie  stage.  He  onlyjattempts  to  portray 
in  a purely  artistic  manner  the  develop- 
ment of  a certain  kind  of  individuality’ 
in  certain  kinds  of  circumstances,  and 
he  never  for  one  instant  forgets  what 
kind  of  individuality  it  is  he  is  dealing 
with.  The  consistency  and  naturalness 
of  this  growth  make  the  charm  of  the 
work.  M.  Coquelin  presented  an  order 


,er  only  of  signs  and  attitudes,  would  of  personage  utterly  unlike  that  of  Mr.  i 


evoke  and  sum  up  for  us  all  the  analo- 
I gous  scenes  written  by  Moliere,  or 
I Shakespeare.  The  slightest  gesture  of 
I Pierrot  would  suddenly  be  commented 
j on  in  our  memory  by  a half  dozen  of 
I the  great  poets.”  And  we  should  recog- 
nize the  deep  meaning  of  Theodore  de 
i Banville’s  fancy,?  "Ancient  Pierrot”: 
Whiter  than  avalanche  and  the  wings  of  1 
swans, 

I was  most  witty,  and  I spoke  in  signs. 


Irving.  If  it  was  not  so  melodramatic, 
it  was  more  human.  What  It  lacked  in 
objective  slrenuousness  it  made  up  in 
subjective  clearness  and  integrity.  In 
Mr.  Irving  one  phase  of  character  was 
intensely  and-  powerfully  projected.  In 
M.  Coquelin  ail  the  multitudinous  ele- 
ments of  a complex  human  being  had 
their  play. 

“Tite  natural  bourgeois  caielessness 
and  indifference  came  out  at  times  with 
wonderful  force.  Mr.  Irving  ignored  en- 
tirely the  environment  and  predisposi- 
tion and  temperamental  heritage  of  the 


The  day  that  the  news  of  Coquelin’s  j 
death  reached  Boston,  the  Fall  Mail  Ga-  j 

zette  o:  Jan.  14  arrived,  and  in  the  let-  j|  man_  He  forgot  the  thousand  things 
ter  of  :ts  Paris  correspondent  was  this  | tilat  iiacj  influenced  Mathis’  life.  He  saw 
Paragraph.  “Theatredom  is  moving  > an<j  heard  nothing  but  the  one  eircum- 
siowly — almost  marking  time  until  the  stance  of  the  murder.  The  bells  became 
line  weather  comes.  Me  still  await  pre-  jn  his  treatment  the  sole  stimulus  of 
else  details  of  ‘Chanticler.'  *\!ystery  | ,ix-tion.  M.  Coqueiin.  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to  the  last  to  surround  the  I macje  Mathis  susceptible  to  the  same  in- 
PJ  Play.  Edmund  Rostand  was  expected  fluence  that  has  affected  him  all  his 
at  the  Hotel  Mcurice  yesterday,  but  he  | ]jfe  an<j  tjle  sound  of  the  bells,  instead 
has  not  come.  At  the  last  moment  lie  j 0f  always  throwing  him  into  a super- 
dispatched  a telegram  to  the  Porte  St.  ,-  natural  horror,  met  with  modifying  in- 
Martin  Theatre  (where  this  remarkable  fiuences  on  the  man's  own  nature.  This 


play  Is  in  rehearsal)  stating  that  lie  was 
I attacked  by  the  grippe,  and  could  not 
venture  out.  Nor  is  M.  Coquelin’s  luck 
(any  better.  He  is  seriously  fatigued 
[with  overwork  and  is  not  yet  able  to 
1 resume  his  role  in  the  cast.  Chanticler 
} without  the  cock  tvouid.  of  course,  be 
I less  possible  than  Hamlet  without  the 
I ghost!  Meanwhile  the  secret  is  well 
(kept,  and  no  one  knows  exactly  what 


was  a much  more  reasonable  and  much 
more  subtle  treatment  than  Mr.  Irving’s, 
but  it  lacked  Mr.  Irving’s  forceful  and 
unmistakable  appeal  to  the  senses. 

"To  say  that  this  finer  and  deeper  meth- 
od of  realizing  a man  according  to  the 
mail's'  own  conditions  is  commonplace  is 
to  do  great  injustice  to  a school  of  dra- 
matic art  which  has  its  historic  claims 
and  its  living  examples.  Mr.  Irving  may 


of  piece  this  is  which  the  young!  beat  drums  and  light  the  red  fire  and. 


has  composed.  And  the 
Basque  peasant,  deaf  and 
was  commissioned  to  carry 
m Carnbo  io  the  theatre,  is 
uresque.  Not  even  an  up- 


>atd  t 


bring  down  the  house,  but  there  is,  after! 
all,  some  merit  in  the  composition  which 
is  evenly  and  calmly  worked  out  with 
due  regard  to  all  the  laws  of  life  and 
beauty. 

“I  am  afraid  that  M.  Coquelin  commit- 
!!  ted  the  same  unpardonable  error  that 
j other  misguided  actors  have  done.  Ke 
!|  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  Irving  to  die  beford 
[j  he  appealed  to  the  American  public.1! 
last  ! There  is  in  certain  quarters  a fierce  de- 
an article  written  20  years  j termination  to  resent  any  attempts  to  act 
r nkle  • I • laic  A r.  j »o  long  as  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  An- 
I derson  advance  their  divine  rights.” 


and  b> 
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Thus  are  we  reminded  of  Mr,  Par- 
tridge In  the  theatre  when  Garrick  was 
playing  Hamlet. 

“He  the  best  player!”  cries  Partridge, 
with  a contemptuous  sneer,  “why,  T 
could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I am 
sure  if  I had  seen  a ghost.  I should 
have  looked  In  the  very  same  manner 
, nd  done  just  as  lie  did.  And  then,  to 
be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  called  it, 
between  him  and  his  mother,  where  you 
told  me  he  act<-d  so  fine,  why,  Lord 
help  me,  any  man,  that  is,  any  good 
man,  that,  had  such  a mother,  would 
have  done  exactly  the  ’same.  I know 
.,ou  are  only  Joking  with  me;  but  In- 
deed, madam,  though  I was  never  at  a. 
play  in  London,  yet  I have  seen  anting 
before  In  Hie  country;  and  the  King 
for  my  money  * • * Anybody  may 

see  he  is  an  actor.” 

And  so  Coquelin’s  Mathis  was  a com- 
monplace Alsatian  burgomaster  who 
acted  as:  he  would  have  done  In  his  vil- 
lage in  view  of  certain  < ircumstances. 
This  burgomaster  could  not  have  been 
melodramatic  or  sensational.  Yet,  as 
Mr,  Wheeler  .-aid,  the  melodrama  of 
Irving  effective  as  it  certainly  was  in 
jthe  earlier  years,  before  toe  actor  had 
become  encrusted  in  mannerisms  and 

almost  unlntel!  glble  in  speech,  ap- 

dstibly  lo  the  crowd.  The 

d tlo  Mathis  of  Coquelin 

nsigoiiloant. 

. PHILIP  HALE. 
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Annette  Kellernu 
j acterized  as  "Tht 
I Daughter  of  the  Deep.” 
i Camille  d’Arv  lie  is  singing  in  vaiide-j 
- ville.  In  New  York  site  sang 
drinking  song  in  which  site  feigned 
drunkenness.  One  young  woman  in 
a box  considered  this  number  so  funny 
that  she  left  the  theatre  to  avoid  hy- 
sterics.'' To  simulate  intoxication  so 
i as  not  to  be  boresome  or  disgustin 
's  not  an  easy  task.  Alice  Oates  sue 
•ceded  in  this,  so  did  Aimee.  Of  lat 
years  Miss  Bonnie  Ediss  is  excellen 
in  Iter  seen.-  in  “The  Girl  Beilin 
'lie  Counter.” 

Henrietta  Crosman  will  soon  return 
to  the  stage  after  iter  adventures  in 
vaudeville.  She  is  rehearsing  a new 
play  to  be  produced  at  wasn  ngton, 

Lou i s E W a U e r will  produce  at  Hit 
Lvric,  London,  Feb.  2.  a new  play 
■•The-  Chief  of  Staff."  by  Robert  Mac- 
Donald. a play  of  life  in  South  Amer- 
ica of  the  present  time.  The  hero,  i^ 

1 described  as  a blend  of  Oliver  trom- 

vell  and  Lord  Kitchener. 

••Paul  Rubens  sends  a message  that 
he  has  aow  reached  Denmark,  whlthei) 
.lie  went  with  a view  of  studying  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  and  ol; 
securing  the  correct  local  color  for  the 
new  musical  play  destined  to  succeed 

clear’ v many  months  hence — the 

‘King  of  Cadonia'  at  the  Prince  o 
Wales’  And  yet  there  are  some  peo 
pie  who  profess  to  believe  that  th. 
authors  of  musical  pieces  approacl 
their  task  in  a light  and  irresponsible 
spirit'  Air.  Rubens,  at  any  rate,  is  * 
living  contradiction  of  the  impression;! 
he  will  even  have  the  gaiters  of  his 
characters  correct  to  a button.”  Has 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  no 
sense  of  humor? 

Charles  Hawtrey  has  recovered  suf- 
ficientl v from  his  recent  operation  to 
go  into  the  country.  When  he  reap- 
pears in  London  it  will  be  in  a revival 
of  ".Tack  Straw." 

Albert  Chevalier  denies  the  report 
that  he  will  soon  appear  in  America 
under  the  managemnt  of  William  Mor- 
ris Inc.  He  has  completed  a new 

"play  for  children,”  in  two- acts,  which 
will  be  produced  next  Christmas. 

Archibald  Rose  wrote  concerning  a 
proposition  to  abolish  the  gallery  in  a 
certain  London  theatre:  "When  will 

theatrical  managers  realize  that  the 
gallery  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
ultimate  fate  of  a production,  and  that 
the  gallery  audiences  in  the  West  end 
houses  which  produce  responsible  en- 
tertainments are  far  more  discerning 
and  enthusiastic  critics  than  the  major 
proportion  of  the  occupants  of  the 
more  extravagant  seats?"  Yet  as  long 
ago  as  1649  Lovelace  wrote;  "He 
should  have  wove  in  one  two  comedies;  j 
the  first  for  th'  gallery  * * * th' 

other  for  the  gentlemen  oth’  pit." 

The  De?  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
is  impressed  by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 
It  describes  him  as  a "thinker,  a phil- 
osopher and  a man  of  exalted  ambl-i 
tions,"  who  plans  “to  devote  the  next) 
few  years  of  his  life  to  the  writing  of 
big,  thoughtful,  exegeticai  plays  which, 
he  hopes,  will  round  out  and  complete  al 
vast,  essential  cosmic  Idea." 

Some  complain  of  Miss  Barrymore  be- 
cause in  a seen.?  in  “Lady  Frederick,” 
where  site  should  disillusionize  a boyish 
suitor  by  letting  him  see  her  at  her 
toilet,  she  does  not  make  herself  suffi- 
ciently ugly.  Unfortunately  for  men, 
there  are  some  women  who  never  ap- 
pear to  better  advantage  than  when  they 
are  at  their  toilet,  and  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  Miss  Barrymore  could  noti 
look  repulsive  at  any  time  or  with  the: 
most  vigorous  intention. 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

George  Proctor  and  Miss  Ernestine 
Gauthier  Win  Applause. 

KL  T • 

At  the  50th  Sunday  chamber  concert, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  G.  Tucker,  at 
Checkering  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  artists  were  George  Proctor,  pianist, 
and  Miss  Ernestine  Gauthier,  mezzo- 
contralto.  Mr.  Proctor  played  these 
pieces: 

Schubert,  Impromptu.  .B  flat;  MacDow- 
ell,  Rlgaudon;  Chopin.  Scherzo;  SgambaU, 
Toccata.  A flat;  Debussy,  "Poissons  d Or  ; 
Liszt,  Rhapsodie.  Miss  Gauthier  sang  these 
songs:  Hahn.  "Mai,"  "Chanson  d Au- 

tomne";  G.  Faure,  "Automnc”:  Dupare, 

"Phldyle”;  Chabrler,  "Les  Cigales”;  Gou- 
nod,  •■La  Biondina";  Delibes.  “I.e  Rossi- 
gnol";  Massenet.  "Les  Larmes,"  from  Wer- 
ther";  Bizet,  "Habanera,”  from  ‘Carmen. 

The  hall  was  filled,  and  the  audience 
was  exceedingly  liberal  in  applause. 
There  was  excellent  excuse  for  the 
plaudits,  for  the  music  was  pleasing  and 
was  given  creditably.  Mr.  Proctor  was 
heard  lo  the  best  advantage  in  the 
pieces  in  which  brilliance,  of  technique 
and  dainty  or  delicate  expression  were 
the  sum  of  the  requirements  called  for. 
His  reading  of  the  exquisite  theme  of 
the  Schubert  Impromptu  was  replete 
with  beauty,  and  his  playing  of  the 
whole  piece  nearly  made  one  forget  that 
all  variations  arc  a weariness  to  the 
flesh.  If  there  were  moments  of  sad- 
ness In  the  scherzo,  it  was  possible  to 
gain  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  there 
are  an  exceeding  few  who  can  really 
play  Chopin. 

It  was  a delight  both  to  see  and  hear 
Miss  Gauthier.  particularly  in  the 
sprightly  “Les  Cigales”  and  In  the  Car- 
men selection.  In  the  latter  she  added 
to  tlie  beauty  of  voice  and  charm  of 
manner  she  had  displayed  in  the  other 
pieces  stirring  touches  of  dramatic  In- 
tensity. The  prevailing  tone  of  her 
songs  was  sombre,  and  this  caused  the 
mental  query  why  one  so  young  and  fair 
and  evidently  a handmaiden  to  happi- 
ness should  choose  <0  sing  so  much 
about  radnes?.  when  melodies  of  mirth 
and  Joy  would  be  rnoi  • natural  to  her. 


MISCHA  ELMAN  S RECITAL. 

Symphony  Hall  Filled  Yesterday  with 
an  Enthusiastic  Audience. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Waldemar  Liachowslty,  pianist,  gave 
a recital  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence filled  the  hall  and  was  enthusi- 
astic. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mendelssohn.  Concerto:  Corelli,  "La 

; Folia"  (arranged  by  David);  Saint-Saena. 
Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccloso;  Cho- 
pin, Nocturne;  Sarasate,  Caprice  Basque. 

The  concerto  suffered,  of  course,  from 
the  lack  of  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, nevertheless  the  performance 
gave  pleasure,  and  the  music  itself  still 
worked  its  familiar  spell,  though,  neces- 
sarily in  less  degree.  The  concerto  is 
one  of  the  works  that  will  preserve 
Mendelssohn’s  name  for  many  years  to 
come,  with  the  overtures  to  “A  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream”  and  “Fingal's 
Cave."  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  "Songs  Without  Words"  and 
a prelude  and  fugue,  his  piano  music 
has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
concert  room,  though  once  in  a while 
some  pianist,  greatly  daring  plays  the 
old-fashioned  Rondo  Capriccioso  and  a 
few  days  ago  some  one  played  the 
Capriceio  brillant  at  a Mendelssohn 
commemorative  service.  Yet  the  Scherzo 
in.  F sharp  minor,  a demoniacal  piece, 
might  even  now  be  effective.  The 
chamber  music  Is  well  nigh  forgotten, 
and  few  songs  are  heard.  “Elijah”  is 
still  accepted  as  dramatic  and  moving 
by  many,  especially  in  England,  though 
there  are  symptoms  of  a revolt,  even 
in  cathedral  towns  where  festivals  are 
held. 

But  the  violin  concerto  remains  a pol- 
ished thing  of  beauty.  Violinists  like  i 
to  play  it,  and  people  like  to  hear  it.  I 
The  conspicuous  feature  of  Mr.  Elman's 
performance  was  the  refreshing  ab- 
sence of  sentimentalism  in  the  reading 
of  the  second  movement,  which  is  often 
dragged  through  sugar.  Mr.  Elman 
played  it  frankly  and  simply.  In  the 
other  movements  lie  displayed  the 
beauty  of  tone,  the  singing  quality  and 
the  easy  brilliance  that  characterize  his 
performances  and  put  him  already  in 
the  first  rank  of  violinists;  old  or  young. 

These  qualities  were  more  fully  dis- 
played In  the  performance  of  Corelli's 
variations  on  the  theme  and  “ground" 
that  served  other  ancient  composers.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whence 
this  theme  and  ground  came.  The 
d^-nce,  the  "follia.”  was  old  in  Spain 
and  some  say  it  was  danced  by  a single 
person,  to  castanets  and  flute.  They 
say  that  Pedro  I.  of  Portugal  was  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  it;  that  he  would 
dance  it  with  his  trembling  family  far 
Into  the  night. 

Pedro  was  a hard  featured,  melan- 
choly man  and  on  one  .occasion,  while 
he  sat  at  meat,  he  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  two  felon  knights  executed  be- 
fore him:  the  heart  of  one  was  torn 

out  through  his  breast;  that  of  the 
other  through  his  shoulders;  and  lastly! 
both  knights  were  burnt.  Pedro  O. 
Cruel,  his  foes  called  him.  Yet  he  de- 
lighted in  the  follaso. 

In  these  variations  Mr.  Elman 
showed  not  only  Ills  technical  profl- 
I ciecy,  but  his  command  of  a great 
I variety  of  tone,  now  crystalline  in 
I purity  and  effect,  now  rich  and  pur- 
! pie. . The  variations  were  admirably 
individualized  and  the  set  thus  be- 
I came' enchanting.  The  familiar  Rondo 
of  Saint-Saens  was  performed  with 
unusual  elegance  and  the  song  pas- 
sages were  eloquent.  Mr.  Elman 
played  the  transcription  of  Chopin’s 
piano  nocturne  that  appealed  to  such 
widely  differing  violinists  as  Sarasato 
and  Remenyi. 

After  the  variations  by  Corelli,  Mr. 
Elman  played  the  familiar  air  of  Bach 
in  response  to  long  continued  applause. 
He  played  with  a marvellously  full  and 
impressive  tone,  but  he  more  than  once 
checked  the  melodic  flow  and  distorted 
the  rhythm  in  order  to  gain  a senti- 
mental and  incongruous  effect.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  Instances  in  which  the 
young  man  has  appeared  as  a virtuoso 
in  the  cheaper  meaning  of  the  word, 
rather  than  as  a musician.  No  doubt 
he  felt  the  phrases  that  way.  for  he  is 
not  a trickster;  but  when  he  is  older, 
he  will  realize  that  the  beauty  of  this 
air  is  in  its#  continuous,  uninterrupted 
melodic  line,  and  in  its  haunting  sim- 
plicity. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
constant,  and  Mr.  Elman  played  other, 
pieces  in  response.  This  extraordinary, 
rarely  gifted,  fascinating  young  violinist 
will  give  another  recital  In  Symphony, 
Hall,  Saturday  afternoon,  March  20. 

PARK  THEATRE — "FUiffy  Ruffles,’’ 
a "musical  melange”  by  John  J.  Mc- 
Nally, for  tlie  first  time  in  Boston, 
with  these  speaking  parts: 

Fluff v Ruffles Hattie  William-  j 

The  item,  Augustus  Trucldles William  Norris  I 

Noggic  Noggles li'Tt  Leslie 

Puvld  Dill John  iluuny  , 

Herbert  Henshuw Taek  Gardner  , 

Francois  Fraueonl Ceerge  I'.  Moore  I 

Ttoirus  Martin  (Tieesmau  i 

Toby  ' Victor  Hyde 

Aunt*  ie **  • M‘  ‘ . ; 

Henry  Peek g • ^ kt'ioj  j 

Mme.  Shouts 

Mtb.  Herbert  Senslmw . . . .Nellie  Hu (Ier 

Isobrtlc  Barlow Tosephlne  J)n»nUe 

T Nettie  1 * V <i«* 

Sadie.. !. Elizabeth  Doddridge 

Celeste  Marl,-  Aunts 

Mme.  Moll.'  Maloni .Maui.-  O'it.-len 

Carrie  Crewe ' 1 

Belle  Binks •«■  •.  I'-’?1£  'V*: 

Jane  Jerkins Claire  I.ipnuieott 

The  Mtorv  Is  ext  rent  el)  thin,  even  for  | 


TREMONT  THEATRE. 

Ictor  Moore  Heads  Cohan's  Musical 
! Play,  “The  Talk  of  New  York.” 

TBKMONT  THEATRE  — First  per- 
formance In  Rost  on  of  George  M.  Co- 
han's musical  play.  "The  Talk  of  1 
York,  with  Victor  Moore  and  the  lot 
linvirg  cast: 

Kid  Burns ...Victor 

Dual.  V Wilcox Stanley  H.  Fo™« 

^^^^borne  bcarie 


, Wilcox. ...... 

dilie  Stevens. 


.Jo  Smith  Maroa 
.John  Conroy 


Geraldine  Wilcox Sadie  Hu 

Gusto  is  the  only  word  that  prop- 
erlv  expresses  the  manner  In  Wilton 
• ■The  Talk  of  New  York"  was  performed. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Pied 
Piper."  a musical  play,  book  by  Austin 
Strong  and  R.  H.  Burnside,  music  by 
Manuel  Klein.  Cast: 

The  Pled  Piper l>e  Wolf  Hopper 

His  official  adviser William  Cameron 

Hts  official  reminder U.  I*  Balter 

The  board  of  alderman. ..  W.  I..  Komaine 

The  bad  boy Bert  Devlin 

Willie  Van  Cortlandt John  Peachy 

Sammy  Struggles Edward  Heron 

Elvira Miss  Marguerite  Clark 

IJiale  Dizzy Florence  Nash 

The  housekeeper Ada  Deaves 

Tlio  model  couple ■ 1 ...  , 

Frank  Laddis.  Bonnie  1'  alley 

Romance Dorothy  Be  Man- 

Poetry  Elda  Curry 

Father  Time Reginald  Harris 

r ~"J  ™ r 

MRS.  POTTER  AT  ORPHEUM. 

Exerts  Old  Charm  in  One  Recita- 
tion; Audience  Quieted. 

Mrs.  Brown  Potter  made  her  debut  in 
vaudeville  here  at  the  Orpheum  last 

night. 

After  a varied  and  entertaining  bill, 

m.nvtlnrr  ♦ V.  o mirthin  rftSP 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Columbus, 
U-.  welcomed  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra to  the  town  Jan.  29  hv  quoting 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Fiedler.  The  fol- 
lowing are  eminently  sensible:  “A  con- 
ductor who  is  wise,  tactful  and  dipio- 
matic  should  have  no  preference,  at 
least  he  should  not  publish  it.  I try  to 
5J10,  Spoil  in  everything  and  emphasize  ' 
that;  but  when  I do  not  find  good  in  a 
piece,  or  think  I do  not.  I do  not  play 
. . " An  honest  love  for  Beethoven, 

zsranniK  and  Schumann  should  not  pre- 
clude an  honest  . love  for  Richard 
. irauHs  or  Tsehaikowsky.  or  Smetana, 
VZ  Claude  Debussy.  Because  one  loves 
iwagner,  does  that  mean  that  lie  should 
Is  *or  Verdi,  or  Donizetti,  or 

vuccinl  And  the  reverse  is  just  as 

true.  Richard  Strauss  I regard  as  a 
*rl  Debussy  lias  a wonderfully 
oi  iginal  talent,  if  not  genius.” 

Lady  do  Bathe,  better  known  as  Lilv 
Langtry,  has  written  a story.  "All  at 
‘.r?*;  ,an,  secured  a puoiistier.  It  is 
R IC  'fft  off  writing  her  memoirs 
Dec  a use  she  thought  slie  would  rather 
«rUe  a romance."  Would  not  her 
memoirs  be  romantic  rather  than  sta- 
tistical? 

b<?  Morning  Telegraph  asks  a ques- 
1 that  lias  occurred  to  many.  It  asks, 
mg  many  of  the  untitled  and  pluto- 
•ic  aristocracy  present  at  the  first 
ormance  of  “Salome"  at  tlie  Manhat- 
Opera  House:  "How  many  of  these 
'Of  tlie  general  audience  in  the  stalls 
Jt  paid  $10  a seat  went  to  see 
try  Garden  ana  how  many  to  hear 
►auss.  It  adds:  “I low  many  had 

in  drawn  by  the  mere  notoriety  of 
PrdducUon  which  circumstances  and 
Mf fu*  nress  work  have  combined  to 
”e  it.'  is  a question  that  you  must 
--.-le  for  yourself.  "One  conclusion  was 
obvious,  however  namely,  that  if  there 
ever  was  a day  when  New  York  was 
Tighten,  d by  the  reputation  of— shall  : 
we  say?— immorality,  that  day  is  past 
and  gone."  K 

J Miss  Olga  Nethersole  is  sure  that  the  ! 
hew  play.  "An  Englishman's  Home,” 
which,  dealing  with  a supposed  Ger- ! 
man  Invasion,  is  making  a pother  in  i 
London,  lib  written  by  Rudyard  Klp- 
fiufh  She  has  “inside  information.”  but 
■ horses  could  not  drag  from  her 
name  of  the  informant.  But  is 
Maj.  Gny  Du  Maurier  the  author? 

...  Bollock  of  the  New  York  Press, 
imentmg  on  the  fact  that  Henry 
hur  Jones  in  his  ntest  play  chose  for 
iroine  of  the  middle-class,  says:  "The 
.J  fs  set.  apparently,  and  cannot 
hangc.  and  there's  an  end  to  it.  As  the 
‘“tmatist  of  middle-class  England  he 
lived,  and  as  such  he  will  die.” 

•_r  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Brown  , 
Potter  will  cheer  up  a lit t le  while  she  is 
in  Boston.  Not  long  ago  she  said,  or  | 
was  reported  as  saying,  she  was  dlsap-  j 
pointed  in  this  country;  that  the  average  1 
Am  erican  audience  knows  less  about  art 
Linn  “poor  little  thr' penny  gatherins  at 
Kxoter  Hall  in  London."  Tn  dear  'old 
Eunnon  “the  merest  beggar  understands 
the  poems  of  the  great  writers  and  ap- 
preciates them  more  fervently  than  tlie 
T’erage  matinee  audience  here."  And 
Jten  to  this  about,  her  manager-  “He  ' 
leads  with  me  to  belittle  my  art  for  the 
hke  of  a few  paltry  box  receipts  and 
F lie  could  induce  me  to  do  it)  would 
Iterpoiate  a coarse  coon  song  or  one 
1 those  sentimental  popular  ballads 
:it  mean  nothing.  * * * I want  to  go 
■k  to  England  * • • back  to  my  I 
isle  halls.”  But  are  no  coon  songs 
ird  In  London  music  halls?  Are  there 
“gollywog  dances”  there? 

'here  are  several  concerts  this 
lek.  The  Cecilia  Society  will  give 
1 of  part,  songe  and  with  Mr.  Kubit-  I 
1 the  tenor,  tonight;  Mr.'  Gabrllo-  | 


. p (&y:  flic  p in'..  tfTFTi  v ,, TV 

ana  the'  Hoffmann  quartet 
[will  Its  third  concert  tomorrow 

[night;  L>n  Thursday  Mine.  Blanche 
M.ircnqfrl  will  sing  In  the  afternoon, 
and  In  the  evening  the  FI  on  zal  e quar- 
tet, ah  admirable  chamber  club,  «-:ll 
give  its  second  concert,  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  Williams,  a song  recital;  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Paderewski 
will  give  his  only  piano  recital  hero! 
this  season. 

Kyrlc  P.ellew  talks  of  retiring  per- 
manently from  the  stage  in  a year  or 
two,  and.  like  many  other  actors,  he 
looks  forward  to  life  on  a farm  with! 
a little  cow  and  the  amusement  ofj 
writing  his  memoirs. 

Isadora  Duncan  Is  d ancing  in  Paris,  j 

George  P.  Huntley  was  asked  by  a re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Herald  where 
he  got  Ills  jokes.  "Well,  to  be  honest,  I 
don't  get  many  of  them  from  the  author 
of  the  play.  I think  almost  anybody’s 
jokes  are  better  than  those.  Why  I” - 
and  here  tlie  comedian  almost  succeeded 
in  blushing— "I  make  most  of  them  my- 
self." Those  that  come  to  Mr.  Huntley 
when  he  is  on  the  top  of  a bus  he  usu- 
ally forgets.  Some  come  to  him  in  his 
bath.  “Quite  so— in  my  bath.  I don't 
know  whether  it’s  the  soap  or  what,  but 
perhaps  this  accounts  for  some  of  them 
being  a bit  damp  sometimes  and  not 
going  off."  We  regret  to  add  that  the 
reporter  — not  •Mr,  Huntley  — describes 
“Kitty  Gray”  as  a “classy”  play. 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  does  not  think 
that  the  German  stage  has  progressed. 

The  German  actor  still  is  master  in 
character  delineating,  but.  he  cannot 
play  tlie  gentleman,  so  called,  in  a mod. 
evn  society  or  problem  piece.  That  is 
quite  beyond  him.  He  is  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  dressing  tlie  part  of  a gentle- 
man than  lie  is  in  acting  it." 

Many  in  Boston  no  doubt  remem oer 
Fatmah  Diard.  who  sang  at  the  Castle 
Square  as  Filina  in  “Mignon,”  Lucia, 
the  Queen  in  "The  Huguenots,"  etc., 
in  1896.  She  was  a St.  Louis  girl  by 
birtii  and  her  father  had  been  a sol- 
dier in  the  Egyptian  service.  She  was 
the  wife  of  J.  J.  Jaxon,  the  stage  man- 
ager. She  is  now  singing  in  "London 
in  the  part  of  the  fairy  in  "Tomor- 
row," a spectacle  at' the  London  Hip- 
podrome. 

Forbes  Robertson  will  make  “The 
Witching  Hour”  the  ppening  play  for 
his  next  season  in  London. 

Mine.  Fames  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
will  give  a concert  here  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, the  20th. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  is  iaboring  un- 
der the  delusion  that  she  first  intro- 
duced Debussy  to  Americans. 


tlivo,  and  I In-  rbriit^t.matlon  "*  *\J 

Veh^nienTi^^criUcise'd  ^at  flra^^a 

gr,n-Tii,;;r£ 

^avo  ” overlooked!16  Ancf  ft")*  “l*  w? 
pleasure,  too,  to  rehearse  with  her  as 
her  interest  never  flags  f..,-  one  mo- 
ment  Nor  docs  she  ever  the;  she  wUl 
^ 9e6n,e  or  seven  times  he- 
lms been  U,at  ,hn  rl^ht  note 

f*  , en  struck  in  every  detail  e<* 

iy,n  ,in°St  amaz,n#  personality.”  M 
also  remarked:  “Peonle  sav  th  it 
serious  drama  in  London  is  not  aflnan- 
lal  success.  But  do  you  not  think  that 

l deVi^fhatsfellfS^  ls  “-eUinescon! 
fl  i nr  a serious  drama  must  be  very 
dull  and  solemn?  Often  it  is  morel v ' 
clinical  or  Iieavlly  psychological  Peo- 
Pie„,soen?  to  forKet  that  drama  can  be! 

serious  and  yet  very  exact  in*'  nnd 
above  all.  interesting.”  ana’ 

Oene\Ieve  Ward  has  been  en  traced  for 

apt  ssr »[ 

rif  o5e.«® 

just  half  that  number.  S jakesDear/  ha* 
times  «K  'Ts! 
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I Hi  nsky-Koreakorr  Wfre  i 
I tlful  in  their  exoticism. 

Mr  Kubltzky  sang  the  texts  In  i 
s-an.  and  lie  made  a consider  , i?m  „ 
presslon  by  tin-  sincerity  and  . 
tin-tic  quality  ..f  ids  Interpretations  m’" 
was  greeted  and  recalled  with  ^ -a, 
Plasm  and  lie  added  to  Hie  protreni  "1' 

Bood<?:dzt'Va!'  aPPreClatlv''  -'''dlenoV  of 


It  Is  said  that  Henry  W.  Savage  has 
secured  for  this  country  Bisson's  plav 
“La  Femme,”  in  which  Jane  Hading 
recently  made  tlie  great  hit  of  her  life 
The  play  was  described  in  The  Herald 
at  the  time  of  its  production. 

A pleasing  article  entitled  "Players 
Are  Genial  When  Off  the  Stage  " in- 
forms us  that  Miss  Rose  Stahl  Miss 
Trixie  Friganza.  Miss  Marie  Dressier 
and  Miss  Blanche  Ring  are  "not  at  all 
formidable  to  meet.” 

The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  11  says 
of  Mr.  Maugham's  "Penelope"-  “We 
should  be  the  last  to  charge  Mr  W S 
Maugham,  dramatist,  with  being  con- 
sciously guilty  Of  any  tiling  so  dull  as 
the  enforcing.of  a moral,  still  the  fact 
remains  that  his  latest  comedy  'Pene- 
lope'—a little  "half-heartedly  perhaps 
and  more  than  a little  cynically— doe' 
fulfil  that  office;  and  the  moral  it  en- 
forces may  be  stated  as  follows:  'Thou 
shall  not  philander  with  a married 
woman,  for.  behold,  it  is  an  exaggerated 
entertainment.'  Onij-  a minor  moral-  a 
1 sort  of  corollary  of  tlie  tremendous  Ten 
written  amid  thunder;  and  yet  not  alto- 
gether unimportant.  * * * Neither  the 
story  nor  tlie  moral  of  'Penelope'  is  par- 
ticularly new.  Indeed,  its  principal  sit- 
uation lias  for  the  past  four  months 
been  before  us  in  Mr.  Barrie's  play 
‘What  Every  Woman  Knows.'  In  that 
the  heroine  wins  back  an  errant  hus- 
| band  by  boldly  throwing  him  and  his 
; inamorata  together.  In  'Penelope'  Mrs 
O' Farrell,  under  the  advice  of  her 
! father,  adopts  precisely  the  same  course 
! with  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  with  precisely  the  same  result 
J here  is  also  a great  deal  of  ‘ragging’ 
oi  doctors,  recalling  scenes  in  Mr.  Bar- 
! ne  s 'Little  Mary’  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  'The 
Doctor's  Dilemma';  and  in  the  last  act  i 
the  episode  of  the  weeping  over  the  ! 
death  of  Mrs.  Mack  reminded  us  of  an  I 
unforgettable  scene  in  'The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.’  But  if  a gtiod  deal 
ot  his  work  is  reminiscent,  much  of  it 
is  fresh,  and  it  is  all  wittily  and  gayly  . 
set  forth.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  its1 
underlying  cynicism,  the  comedy  must  ! 
be  described  as  a genuine  success."  ■ | 
G.  B.  Shaw's  "Candida"  is  playing  in  I 
winter  resorts  of  Switzerland.' 

New  York  Press  thinks  that 
Maude  Raymond  in  comedy  is  fit  to 
hold  her  own  with  women  of  greater  I 
pretence  and  weightier  names.  She 
I is  now  iramortai,  if  only  for  her  mem-  1 
| orable  singing  and  aeling  of  "Bill 
Simmons."  ; 

, Arthur  Bourchier,  returning  to  Lon-  ! 
don  from  a continental  tour,  talked 
| with  a reporter  of  tlie  Standard  about 

,°uf-the  stage  in  Germany. 

! hey  light  their  pieces  in  many  the- 
atres absolutely  like  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  scene  portrayed  is  a 
[room  in  an  old  castle  and  the  time  is 
supposed  to  be  sunrise,  the  stage  will 
not  be  lit  all  over,  as  is  Hie  custom 
I m . England.  The  footlights  will  be 

iSna  °n  0andfihe  stage  left  in  darkness 
and  then  those  windows,  which  nr„ 
(presumed  by  the  management  to  face 
:the  east,  will  gradually  be  brightened 
I by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  r s-iw 
.effective  instance  of  stage 
-lighting  in  Berlin.  It  was  at  the  pe?? 
formance  bf  a travesty  of  ‘Tristan  and 
lisouit.  in  one  scene  tlie  characters 
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markable  in'Dlratlon?5'  -J  e gets  re' 
iiearsa!  we  are  Vn  m yVhea  at  re* 
speak  she  bit«  n tangle,  so  to 

• -ne  lilts  at  once  on  just  (he 


times.1  Among  modern  play wright?  s!f 
dermann  heads  the  list  with  fm-  ner' 

m and 
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CECELIA  SOCIETY'S 

xne  cecma  society,  Wallace  Good- 
rich, conductor,  gave  its  second  con- 
cert of  the  33d  season  last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Alexander  I^ubitzky, 
tenor,  and  Albert  W.  Snow,  organist, 
assisted.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: /7//  „ 7*  /■<?  / <f- 

Bach.  "In  dulci  Jubilo";  Herzogenberg, 
“Comest  Tliou,  Light  of  Gladness”  Folksong, 
"The  Summer  Day”  (harmonized  by  Brahms); 
Verdi.  “Laudi  alia  Vergine  Maria”;  Foote, 
Scythe  Song”;  Borodin,  Chorus  of  Peasants 
from  “Prince  Igor”;  Cornelius,  "Sulnma- 
lelkum”  from  "The  Barber  of  Bagdad";  Men-  \ 
delssoha  Psalm  114  (in  commemoration  of  'the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  (lie  com-  j 
poser):  Grieg,  "Ave  Marls  Stella”;  Cornelius, 
Motet,  "Throne  of  Mercy.” 

Sengs  for  tenor:  Tsehaikowsky 

'Through  the,  .High  Heaven.”  "Night"'- 
Rimsky -Korsakoff.  "Twilight.”  "Oriental 
Melody”;  Gretschaninoff.  "Berceuse"  and 
an  aria  from  Tschaikowsky's  "Eugene 
Oniegin.” 

Jt  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  again  a 
program  of  part  songs,  motets,  etc.,  for 
this  branch  of  music,  with  a practically 
inexhaustible  literature,  is  too  much 
neglected  in  Boston,  and  the  Cecilia 
Society  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work 
of  tasteful  and  effective  interpretation. 
The  program  presented  last  evening  was 
varied  and  catholic. 

j It  contained  much  that  was  interest- 
ling.  Verdi’s  beautiful  “Hymn  to  tlie  Vir- 
gin,” with  text  taken  from  the  last 
canto  of  Dante's  "Paradise,"  was  sung- 
by  four  solo  voices  when  it  was  first 
performed  at  a concert  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1898,  and  the  singers  then 
found,  the  music  difficult,  but  tlie  female 
ichorus  of  the  Cecilia  has  more  than  a 
local  reputation  for  technic  and  for 
[tonal  quality. 

Borodin  left  his  opera  “Prince  Igor" 
unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff 
The  composer  in  his  letters  gives  in- 
teresting details  concerning  his  ideas 
and  aims  in  opera.  Borodin  died  in 
18S7.  and  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  pro- 
duced till  late  in  1S90.  The  composer 
Is  known  here  by  one  of  his  sympho- 
nies—the  two  should  be  more  familiar 
—liis  two  string  quartets  and  “In  the 
Steppes  of  Central  .Asia”;  but  his 
songs  and  tlie  music  of  “Prince  Igor” 
have  not  attracted  the  attention  they 
deserve.  j 

For  Mendelssohn’s  Centenary.  I 

The  Psalm  chosen  in  commemoration  j 
of  Mendelssohn’s  birthday  was  written  , 
in  1839,  the  year  of  the  overture  to  “Ruy  i 
Bias,"  and  the  piano  trio  in  D minor. 

It  has  racial  character  as  has  the  mu-  : 
sic  to  “Athalie.”  Herzogenberg,  curl-  | 
ously  dry  as  a composer  of  chamber 
music,  was  more  fortunate  in  certain 
vocal  compositions. 

Acknowledging  the  beauty  and  the  dis- 
tinction ot  various  other  portions  of  tlie 
program,  the  audience  probably  found 

the  .chorus  by  Borodin  most  striking 

partly  perhaps,  because  tlie  words 
printed  in  the  program  would  lead  one 
to  expect  music  of  a wholly  different 
character.  Instead  of  being  martial 
tempestuous  or  defiant,  this  music  ex- 
presses desolation,  the  desolation  of  a 
people  without  a leader,  helpless  under 
outrage;  and  this  song  of  wrongs,  that 
Is  not  a lament,  is  strangely  stirring. 
The  chorus  sang  it  exquisitely  and  gave 
to  tlie  intricacies  of  the  music  an  effect 
of  touching  simplicity. 

Mr.  Kubitzy,  a tenor  of  tiie  Boston 
opera  company,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here  in  public.  Educated  musically 
m Russia  and  Italy,  lie  lias  sung  i?, 

[ opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Monte  Carlo 
and  m concerts  in  various  European 
F,ll£s'  , Effective  opera  singers  are  often 
Ineffective  in  concert.  They  miss  the 
stimulus  of  action,  the  glare  of  the  foot! 
lights,  tlie  exciting  atmosphere  of  tlie 
opera  house. 

Singer  Evidently  Well  Trained. 

The  broadly  dramatic  are  often'  not 
at  ease  in  songs  that  are  purely  lyric. 
Furthermore,  the  voice  , and  vocal  skill 
of  the  opera  singer  in  concert  are  sub- 
jected to  a closer,  more  intimate  analy- 
sis. It  is  therefore  often  unfair  to  judge 
an  opera  singer  by  bis  performance  in 
a concert  hall. 

Mr.  Kubitzky  is  evidently  a singer  of 
more  titan  ordinary  musical  training  and 
proficiency — he  has  studied  the  violin  as 
well  as  singing.  His  songs  were  for  the 
most  Part  interesting,  and  those  by 


MENDELSSOHN, 

Mendelssohn  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg 100  years  ago  today.  In  Boston, 
jas  in  many  cities,  concert  programs 
of  the  week  are  arranged  in  his 
jlionor.  Fifty  years  ago  the  selection 
of  works  would  have  been  less  diffi- 
cult, for  his  compositions  were  then 
[accepted  in  bulk.  Today  many  have 
(found  their  way  to  the  dust-bin  of 
(time.  Fifty  years  ago  the  influence 
(Of  Mendelssohn  over  young  compos- 
|ers  was  great  and  controlling.  To- 
day his  influence  is  practically 
naught,  except  possibly  in  some 
i cathedral  towns  of  England. 

No  composer  of  the  19th  century 
was  more  overestimated  and  then 
more  underestimated.  He  had  many 
excellent  qualities:  a melodic  gift, 
fancy,  a fine  sense  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, taste  that  was  often  too  fas- 
tidious, clearness  in  expression,  a 
certain  elegance,  indisputable  indi- 
viduality. He  was  by  nature  a musi- 
cian. He  wrote  the  overture  to  “A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  when  he 
was  17  years  old,  and  his  octet  for 
strings  when  he  was  16,  and  in  cer- 
tain qualities  essential  to  a musician 
of  deservedly  high  reputation  he 
never  surpassed  these  works.  Every- 
thing came  easily  to  him.  His  family 
was  intellectual;  at  an  early  age  he 
was  associated  with  the  refined,  the 
cultivated,  the  distinguished;  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  lack 
money.  As  a youth  he  was  petted 
and  flattered.  But  the  very  refine- 
ment that  cradled  him  worked  in- 
jury to  his  broad  development.  In 
his  music,  as  in  nis  intercourse 
with  men  and  women,  he  was  often 
finicking,  genteel.  His  sentiment 
became  thin,  or,  as  is  seen  in  many ' 
of  the  “Songs  Without  Words,”  it 
turned  to  sentimentalism.  A mas- 
ter of  form,  he  became  a slave  to  it. 
In  all  of  his  music  there  is  not  a 
whiff  of  the  refreshing  and  vital 
coarseness  that  characterizes  the 
great  creators. 

The  Mendelssohn  of  the  many 
once  popular  works  that  are  now 
ignored  or  forgotten  was  not  the 
Mendelssohn  of  the  music  that  will 
long  give  him  a high  and  honor- 
able position.  The  composer  of  the 
overtures  to  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  “Fingal’s  Cave,”  the  first 
and  greater  portion  of  “Sea  Calm 
and  Prosperous  Voyage,”  the 
scherzo  of  the  “Scotch”  symphony, 
the  music  to  the  “First  Walpurgis 
Nic-ht,”  some  of  tte  choruses  nfrom 
“St.  Paul”  and  pages  Of  “The  Hymn 
of  Praise,”  the  melody  “On  Pinions 
of  Song,”  had  talent  that  might 
without  serious  contradiction  be 
called  genius.  Wagner,  who  did  not 
Hike  Mendelssohn’s  music,  never- 
theless characterized  the  composer 
of  the  overture  to  “Fingal’s  Cave” 
as  “an  exquisite  landscape  painter.” 
This  overture  is  still  a masterpiece. 

It  is  as  impressionistic  and  sugges- 
tive as  the  third  Nocturne  or  “The 
Sea”  of  Claude  Debussy.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Mendelssohn  of  merely 
courteous  formalism  and  trifling 
ideas  finely  veneered  was  for  some 
years  accepted  as  a masetr.  He  was 
sedulously  aped.  Thus  'the  develop- 
ment ot  music,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, was  retarded  and  false  stand- 
ards were  established. 


MUSIC 


Seal  in  Chopin's  Etudes  that  appeared 
to  him  "unscholarlike" ? 

The  audience  should  have  hern 
larger.  They  that  were  in  the  hall, 
were  under  the  spell'  of  the  pianist 
and  warmly  thankful. 

HOFFMANN  QUARTET  CONCERT. 

The  Hoffmann  Quartet  gave  its  third 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ossip  Gabrllowitsch  gave  his  see 
ond  piano  recital  yesterday  afterntrcs  end  last  concert  of  this  season  last  even- 
in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  ins  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  Walter  Spry 
follows-  pianist,  assisted.  The  program  was  as 

Brahms.  Intermezzo.  A major,  oT-  ^°**ows  _. 

^ 11  o-  Tartini.  Sonata  a Quattro,  D major. 

IIS.  Intermezzo.  K minor,  op.  119.  Mendeissohn.  piano  trio.  D minor,  op.  40; 


Rhapsodic.  K flat  major,  op.  119;  D.  G.  Duvernoy.  quartet,  op.  46. 

Mason,  Elegy  In  Variation  Form,  op.  The  Hoffmann  Quartet  put  Men  wc.vvw.~w.,  „VIW.  ^ 

- t tirst  performance);  Chopin,  12  delssohn's  trio  on  its  program  in  com-  the  maJn  idea  of  poet  and  composer, 
E minor,  G major,  memoration  of  the  composer  s 100th 


day  waSTsprer;  ner  technic  was  more  i 

fully  displayed;  her  authoritative  Inter- 
pretation rested  on  a solid  foundation  1 
of  true  vocal  skill. 

How  admirably  she  interpreted!  In  j 
her  individualization  of  songs,  she  not  J 
only  made  use  cunningly  of  a great  [ 
variety  of  tonal  colors;  she  had  dra- 
matic force;  she  was  now  a comedian, 
now  a lyric  tragedian.  There  was  intel- 
lectual comprehension;  there  was  also 
musical  expression  in  phrasing.  There! 
was  first  of  all  the  broad  and  unerring 
conception  of  the  song,  and  there  was 
also  the  artistic  menagement  of  detail,  j 
which  never  cluttered,  never  obscured 


preludes.  C major,  _ _ 

A major,  F sharp  minor.  D flat  major,  birthday,  and  It  postponed  the  concert 
B flat  minor,  A flat  major.  E flat  ma-  announced  for  last  Monday  that  the 
jor.  C minor,  p major.  D minor;  Scliu-  performance  might  be  on  the  birthday, 
maun,  "Carnaval."  and  not  "about  this  time,”  to  quote 

The  pieces  of  Brahms  played  yester-1  from  the  Farmer's  Almanac.  The  date 
day  afternoon  were  published  four  years!  of  Mendelssohn  s birth  is  necessari  j 
before  his  death.  His  faithful  friend.;  for  many  orchestras  and  chamber  clubs 
Dr  Biliroth.  who  was  never  tired  of  a movable  feast.  The  Hoffmanns  did 
patting  him  on  the  head,  did  not  care!  well  to  choose  the  trio  in  D minoi  in- 
fos them.  "He  does  not  sufficiently  di-  stead  of  a quartet,  for  the  former  is 
erslfy  his  form  in  these  little  works,  more  distinctively  Mendelssolinian.  It 


but  embellished,  or  set  the  chief  motive 
in  bold  relief. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  the  one 
song  in  which  her  remarkable  inter- 
pretative ability  was  most  strikingly 
displayed.  She  rose  to  a great  height 
in  the  songs  by  Tschaikowsky  and 
Brahms,  and  she  was  delightful  in  the 
melodies  by  Scarlatti,  Purcell,  Arne, 
and  in  the  charming  music  set  by  the 
anonymous  English  composer  to  fra 


Yet  some  of  the  intermezzi  have  true  is  now  and  then  pinchbeck,  the  eas> 
beauty  In  their  meditative  mood,  and  suavity  and  mild  sentiment,  the  careful 
the  melancholy  is  here  suave,  not  aus- 


Hc  ought  to  keep  to  the  great  style."  has  the  mow  thl“a  v^ntriloqui'sLA  feat.  Tier 

performance  of  the  air  from  the  young 
Debussy’s  oratorio — music  that  did  not 
hint  at  the  composer  of  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande” — was  dramatic  without  ex- 
travagance, without  o’erstepping  of 
the  boundary  that  separates  the  con- 
cert platform  from  the  operatic  stage. 
To  speak  more  definitely  of  her  indis- 
putable art  would  be  to  analyze  close- 
ly the  interpretation  of  each  song,  and 
The  Herald  is  a newspaper,  not  a 
music  journal  or  magazine.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  each  interpretation 
was  carefully  studied,  yet  spontane- 
ous; illuminative,  moving,  yet  never  | 
mannered.  It  is  a pity  that  there  were 
not  more  to  appreciate  and  to  be 


tere.  granitic  as  in  so  many  of  Brahms' 
larger  compositions.  Few  pianists 
would  think  of  beginning  a concert  with 
them,  for  these  pieces  are  of  an  intl-i 
mate  nature,  nor  do  many  of  them  lend 
themselves  to  the  triumph  of  a virtuoso. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  two  intermezzi 
Intimately,  as  though  for  his  own  en- 
joyment; but  this  enjoyment  was  shared 
by  the  audience,  on  account  of  the  melo- 
dic charm  of  the  performance,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  exquisite  tonal  coloring. 

There  was  the  expression  of  twilight 
emotions;  there  was  the  suggestion  of 
poetical  improvisation. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  was  in  his  best  vein. 

His  polished  yet  warm  and  expressive 
playing  lent  a charm  even  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son's Elegy.  Mr.  Mason,  who  is  of  a 
musical  family,  is  best  known  by  his 
magazine  articles  and  books  about  music 
and  musicians,  but  he  composed  before 
he  was  thus  known.  It  is  said  that  this 
Elegy'  is  in  memory  of  a friend.  Grief 
is  sometimes  assuaged  by  the  bereft 
^-ze's  indulgence  in  the  variation  form. 

^AElhaikowsky  wrote  his  piano  Trio  with 
the  variations  in  memory  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein,  and  in  the  variations  he 
attempted  to  portray  the  dead  man’s 
character,  manner  of  life,  tastes,  amuse- 
ments, etc.  One  Hans  Koessler  wrote  Anon,,l 
symphonic  variations  in  memory  of  Grow'  Purcell 
Brahms — they  were  played  here  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  1902— in  which  one 
variation  describes  the  meeting  of 
Brahms  and  Mr.  Koessler  in  Hungary, 
another  describes  him  as  a friend,  and 
others  are  entitled.  "Brahms  as  the 
friend  of  children,"  "Brahms  as  friend 
of  nature,  and  as  humorist’’— this  varia- 
tion is  peculiarly  dismal— "He  has  given 
us  an  example  for  emulation." 

A composer  thus  paying  musical 
tribute  has  one  eye  on  the  coffin  and 
one  on  the  public— that  is,  unless  he 
have  only  one  eye.  His  grief  is  un- 
doubtedly sincere,  but.  interested  in  his 
work,  he  wishes  It  to  reflect  credit,  on 
himself.  Tennyson  mourned  HallamJ 
.but  he  polishe^  and  repolished  his] 

' (stanzas.  Mr.  Mason's  Elegy  is  unfortu- 
nate in  this:  his  theme  is  neither  beau 


workmanship  that  characterize  the  | 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Spry  of 
Chicago  was  the  pianist.  He  played  in,' 
a straightforward,  unpretentious,  mat-'; 
ter-of-fact  fashion,  with  little  variation 
in  color,  and  without  individual  charm,  j 
As  a result,  since  the  piano  has  a dom-  i 
mating  part,  the  performance  was 
rather  perfunctory. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  music 
of  Tartini,  which  was  played  with  re-  I 
spect  and  with  a sense  of  proportion; 
but  there  is  more  in  this  music  than  I 
was  heard  last  night.  The  quartet  by 
Duvernoy,  clearly  written  and  agree- 
able, had  been  played  here  before. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily. 

tr  ! f (! 
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instructed.  . _ _ 

Mr.  Van  den  Berg  accompanied  sym- 
pathetically. In  his  solo  pieces  he 
showed  fluency,  a bea.utiful  touch  and 
a certain  brilliance;  but  in  his  playing 
of  the  more  emotional  pieces  lie  was 
sweetly  sentimental.  His  perform-  i 
ance  of  Chopin’s  "Berceuse”  was  like  j 
unto  the  torchlight  procession  that 
was  one  hour  in  passing  a given  point. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marches!  gave  a song  £££  baby’s  sleep ‘was  for  eternity, 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan! 

Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Brahm  Van; 
den  Berg,  pianist.  There  was  a small] 
audience.  The  program  included  these] 
songs; 

Debussy,  Lea’s  air  from  “The  Prodigal  Sou”;] 

Alabieff,  "The  Nightingale”;  Bach,  "When 
Thou  Art  with  Me”;  Scarlatti,  “Violette”;] 

Have  You  Seen  hut  a White  Li!y 


ft  i'i't  ib  i 

FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

Second  of  Its  Chamber  Concerts  in 
Chickering  Hall. 

if"  A"  * A 

its  s 


The  Flonzaley  quartet  gave  its  second 
'Nymphs  aud  Shepherds”  ;j  chamber  concert  last  night  in  Chick- 
Arne,  "The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  ; ering  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
Tschaikowsky,  '’Why  Are  the  Roses  so  Pale?"j  ,owg. 

Brahms.  "Faint  and  Fainter  Is  My  Slumber” ;|  MOT,art  quartet  in  D major  <K.  575); 


Boccherini,  trio  in  G major  for  two  violins 
and  'cello;  Dohnanyi,  quartet,  D Hat  major, 
op.  15  (first  time  here). 

The  program  was  an  interesting  one. 
It  included  the  first  of  the  three  quartets 
that  Mozart  wrote  for  Frederick  Will- 
iam IT.  of  Prussia,  who  was  addicted  to 


Schubert,  “The  Erl  King”;  Lie,  "Soft-footedj 
Snow”;  Wolf,  "Erlst’s”;  Loewe,  “Niemand'aj 
hat  gesehen”;  Hawley,  "A  Dream  of  May”; 

Lehmann,  "Bird  Songs”;  Dalcroze,  "Le  Coeur! 
de  ma  Mie”;  Charninade,  “L’Ete”;  Wagner,] 

"Isolde’s  Love  Death.”  Mr.  Van  den  Berg! 
nlayed  an  etude  and  the  Berceuse  by  Chopin,  the  violoncello,  and  so  pleased  with  this 
. . n R„iuf  s„.n«4  quartet  in  s major  that  he  gave  to 

etude  m form  of  a waltz  by  bal ’.t;Sa*“®>  Mozart  a costly  snuffbox  with  KX)  Fried- 
Romanze  by  Schumann;  Moskowski  a Los  richsd’or.  Then  there  was  a trio  by 
Vagues”;  Liszt’s  paraphrase  on  Mcndelssohn'si  Boccherini  whose  music  was  likened 
music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  ! fantastically  by  Champfleury  to  “a 
, . , - flame-colored  ribbon  preserved  tenderly 

Tills  program  was  carelessly  printed]  old  bureau  of  rosewood.”  Dohn- 

and  it  was  annotated.  In  a short  sketch  anyi’s  quartet  was  performed  Feb.  7. 
of  Lie,  the  Norwegian  composer  (1871-  ttle.  Brussels  quartet  of  Berlin 

Dohnanyi  is  In  some  respects  a lonely 
1904),  a statement  was  made  that  might  figure  among  composers.  He  seems  to 
easily  lead  to  jesting:  "The  success  be  opposed  instinctively  to  the  ultra- 

VI me  Rlanr-he  Marchesi  created  with  modern  school;  for  he  is  a strict  for- 
. Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  cieatea  wim,  maligt>  yet  one  seeking  new  varieties  of 

this  song  was,  as  he  (Lie)  said  himself  strict  form.  In  this  quartet  his  motives 
before  dying,  his  greatest  and  last  joy  and  their  development  are  often  bold. 


tiful  nor  impressive;  it  breathes  neither  Viid  it  settled  bevond  There  are  passages  so  episodic  that  they 

- row  that  awakens  quiet  sympathy  ZuTL*  peradveTure  that  T" ' b*  ~lted-  e*C"rSl°nS  a"d  d‘^‘ 

nor  the  wild  despair  that  wrings  the 
heart  of  the  naturally  Indifferent.  No 
one  wishes  sorrow  in  life  or  music  to 


theatrical,  to  remind  the  hearer  of 
> man  that  lost  his  wife  and  after  the 
leral  asked  a friend  if  he  had  shown 
of  during  the  exercises.  “Indeed,  you 
I;  I never  saw  a man  take  on  so;  the 
Ighbors  were  all  talking  about  It.” 
,h!  did  you  go  to  the  grave?”  "No,  I 
uld  not  possibly  go.”  "That’s  too 
d!  O,  you  should  have  seen  me  at  the 

ave.  I raised” the  story  is  an  old 

e.  If  Mr.  Mason’s  theme  is  common- 
ice.  the  variations  are  at  the  best 
ly  respectable  labor.  There  is  nothing 
the  music  .so  bad  or  out  of  taste  that 


sions.  As  a whole  the  music,  while  It 


Thomas  Arne  wrote  the  delicious  music  | is  technically  interesting  and  at  times 
in  “TV.  revs  with  the  Delicate  Air”  ■>  I aesthetically  delightful,  lacks  true  in- 
to the  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  • j]  gpiration.  It  too  often  suggests  the 

There  are  some  who  maintain  it  was  i ] composer  resolutely  girding  up  his  loins 
written  by  Dr.  Arne’s  natural  son,  j 
Michael,  who  in  his  later  years  devoted! 
himself  to  alchemy  and  wasted  his  for-| 


Boccherini  is  still  known  to  the  world 
chiefly  by  his  minuet:  yet  he  was  ex- 


tune. 

When  Mine.  Marchesi  was  in  Boston 
10  years  ago  last  month  she  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "Do  you  think  that  they  who 
attain  the  highest  places  have  been 
born  with  beautiful  voices?  Not  at  all. 
A beautiful  voice  without  imagination, 
artistic  ability,  magnetism  and  per- 
severance is  worse  than  useless.  A bad; 
or  weak  voice  has  never  hindered  per-! 
sons  with  great  talents  from  becoming 
urge  the  grief  of  the  mourn-  celebrated  singers.  I thank  heaven  for 
i-  music  without  Inspiration,  Wbat  I have,  and  wish  for  no  other 
voice;  for  mine  allows  me  to  express 
•llowitsch  chose  12  of  the  t,j,e  sentiments  that  are  In  my  heart. 

They  were  played  in  a ^y^en  I sing,  I have  only  one  ambition  j 
< spirit  and  with  unfailing  _(0  make  my  audience  forget  that  I 
performance  of  these  preludes  Hinj,  and  UJ.e  my  VO|ce  i wish  the  an- j 
he  features  of  a musical  djence  to  laugh  and  cry  with  me,  and 

"flirts'  Yj  if e a r I n°>T  ^th'l  k"  ! n - to  ,ove  tho  composers  and  the  poets." 

Mme.  Marchesi  Is  a singularly  inter-! 
eating  and  effective  interpreter.  The  I 
voice  that  she  has,  not  naturally  sen- 


uslc  played  by  Mr. 
no  one  could  refrain 
g again  at  the  genius 
er,  who  wrote  for  the 
e else  has  ever  written, 
whoA'-the  »mug  Men- 
not  understand,  could 
Did  he  not  find  a good 


y . _ 

traordlnarlly  fertile.  The  catalogue  of 
his  compositions  Includes  54  trios.  91 
quartets,  about  150  quintets  for  various 
Instruments.  16  sextets,  20  symphonies 
and  many  other  pieces.  In  identifying 
the  pieces,  there  is  confusion,  for  there 
is  disagreement  concerning  the  opus 
numbers.  Thus  op.  1 1 stands  In  some 
editions  for  six  divertimenti,  and  the 
composer  himself  gave  this  opus  number 
to  six  quintets. 1 

It  matters  not;  the  music  has  that  old- 
world  grace  and  tenderness  that  led 
Chainplieury,  early  AVagnerite  and  ama- 
teur chamber  player,  to  make  his  com- 
parison. And  it  Is  in  the  trio  form  that 
Boccherini  peculiarly  excelled* 

It  Is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  per- 
formances of  tills  incomparable  quartet 
of  chamber  players  without  falling  into 
extravagance.  Four  accomplished  and] 
emotional  players  are  moved  by  the 
same  spirit.  They  breathe,  together,  | 
they  think  together,  they  speak  with  one 
voice. 

The  audience  last  evening  , was  spell- 
bound by  the  beauty  of  tone,  the  grace 
of  the  performance  in  the  earlier  works 
and  the  emotional  Intimacy  of  the  play- 
ing to  Dohnanyi’s  quartet.  It 
would  not  he  easy  to  say  In  what  work, 
if  any,  the  performance  excelled;  but  it 
Is  safe  to  ^ay  that  that  of  Dohnanyi’s 


suous  or  beautiful,  at  times  strident  or  work  made  an  Impression  that  nearly 
thin  or  otherwise  disagreeable  Is  used,  effaced  what  had  gone  before.  Whether 

the  music  is  or  is  not  inspired,  the  per- 


so  admirably  that  Its  inherent  qualities 
are  forgotten.  Her  voice  Is  in  better 
condition  and  more  responsive  to 
aesthetic  demands  than  it  was  when  she 
first  visited  us.  Her  intonation  yester- 


formaree  transfigured  It,  and  the  audi- 
ence liked  It  rarely.  The  players  were 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  respond  to 
the  applause,  and  they  at  last  repeated 
the  third  movement,  a "presto  accia- 
ea to,"  which  pleased  by  its  rhythm,  A 
memorable  performance  from  beginning 


auTflenco  was  of  good" 

and  dismayed  uncommon  enthusiasm.  - j 
The  t bird  concert  by  the  Flonzaley 
quartet  will  take  place  March  IS. 

MISS  WILLIAMS  IN  RECITAL. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Williams,  mezzo-so- 
prano. assisted  by  Mrs.  Olive  White- 
ley  Hilton,  violinist,  and  John  Beach,’ 
accompanist,  gave  a recital  last  even- 
ing in  Jordan  Hall.  Miss  Williams] 
sang  Franz's  "Aus  Meinen  Grossen 
Schmerzen,"  *Na<  htlied,”  Hugo  Wolfs 
“Verborgenheit,"  Van  der  Stucken’s 
“O  Jugendlust,"  Old  French  “Mon  I 
Petit  Coeur  Soupire,"  Debussy's  “Ro-! 
manee.”  Hahn's  "L'Hotire  Exquise,” 
Duparc's  “Chanson  Trixte,”  Old  Irish, 
“The  Little  Red  Lark";  Margaret 
Lang’s  "Day  Is  Gone."  Chadwick’s 
“Thou  Art  to  Me,"  John  Bteach’s  “A 
Woman’s  Last  Word,”  Helen  Hope- 
kirk’s  “My  Heart’s  in  the  Highlands.” 
Mrs.  Hilton  played  Beethoven’s  Ro- 
mance. Wagner’s  "Prize  Song,"  ar- 
ranged by  Wilhelm!  and  Rles’  "Per- 
petual Motion.”  /it  , t_ 

The  program  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest. and  the  performance  gave 
much  pleasure.  Miss  Williams  was 
greeted  by  a friendly  audience,  andi 
she  sang  with  much  taste,  displaying! 
an  agreeable  voice,  good  enunciation 
and  a modest  and  graceful  bearing. 
Mrs.  Hilton  played  well  the  little  she 
had  to  do,  and  both  soloists  were 
warmly  recalled. 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

“The  Third  Degree”  is  now  playing  in 
New  York.  Miss  Helen  Ware's  imper- 
sonation of  the  wife  is  appreciated.  The 
Times  says  she  lias  the  power  which 
compels  complete  illusion  and  commands 
profound  sympathy.  “No  finer  exhibition 
of  emotional  acting  lias  been  seen  here 
in  years,  and  the  variety  and  sincerity  of 
her  method  can  hardly  be  overpraised. 
The  Sun  said  last  Tuesday;  “She  proved 
herself  to  he  without  question  the  his- 
trionic find  of  a season  that  lias  up  to 
the  present  time  been  bleakly  bare  in 
that  respect."  Mr.  Eddinger  was  also 
warmly  praised.  But  the  newspapers  all 
laugh  at  the  scene  between  the  lawyer 
and  the  police  captain,  a scene  absurd, 
wildly  preposterous.  As  the  Sun  said:] 
"If  there  is  any  police  captain  who  is  sol 
naive  as  to  do  a thing  like  that  it  is  to] 
be  hoped  he  isn’t  on  the  New  York 
force.”  , . 

"The  Raven."  the  play  founded  on 
Poe’s  life,  came  to  grief  and  the  com- 
pany was  disbanded.  Quoth  the  raven: 
"Nevermore.”  But  all  salaries  were  paid 
and  transportation  was  furnished  to  New 
York.  , 

A new  musical  play.  "The  Prince  of 
Tonight."  was  produced  at  Milwaukee 
Jam  31.  The  piece  is  by  Adams.  Hough 
and  Howard,  the  firm  that  sounds  as 
though  it  were  formed  for  legal  business 
The  motive  of  the  new  piece  is  as  fol- 
lows: A young  man,  who  is  hard  up. 

arrives  at  a hotel  at  Palm  Beach. 
Through  the  magic  spell  of  a blooming 
century  plant,  he  is  rich  and  powerful 
for  one  niglu.  on  condition  that  if  he 
wins  the  right  girl  of  all  in  the  world, 
he  shall  then  live  happily  for  years;  if 
lie  does  not  or  if  the  wrong  girl  kisses 
him,  lie  shall  die  that  night.  Harry 
Woodruff  and  Georgia  Caine  lead  the 
company. 

Francis  MacLennan,  the  tenor,  and 
his  wife.  Florence  Easton,  once  with 
Mr.  Savage's  grand  opera  company  and  ii 
now  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House,  | 
made  their  debut  at  Covent  Garden  a I 
fortnight  ago  in  "Mme.  Butterfly."  The  ■ 
acute  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  I 
Herald  found  the  tenor’s  voice  pleasant.  || 
and  his  action  easy  and  with  a sense 
; of  character:  but  "lie  hardly  realized 
! (lie  Italian  character  of  the  music.”  nor 
j did  his  wife.  "This  is  one  of  the  rtis- 
I advantages  of  an  opera  being  sung  ;n 
a foreign  language,  for.  after  all.  the 
character  of  the  emotions  to  be  ex- 
pressed depends  on  the  character  of 
die  music.  Miss  Easton  is  otherwise  an 
admirable  artist.” 

Fritz  Kreisler  lias  been  fiddling  in 
London. 

This  is  the  way  they  write  about  Miss 
Marie  Doro,  even  in  material  New  York. 
"The  dark-eyed  star,  who  to  her  Italian 
eyes  and  her  Italian  name  adds  a truly 
Tuscan  love  of  shaken  but  still  sunny 
Sicily.”  etc. 

Again  the  old,  old  story  about  the 
pitiable  financial  condition  of  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra.  "It  is  whispered  that 
a great  many  of  the  guarantors  and 
some  of  the  committee  consider  Direc- 
tor Patir  an  expensive  luxury." 

Miss  Leah  Lessi  is  writing  "a  drama- 
tic version  of  'Parsifal'  for  vaudeville." 
Will  Gurnemanz  favor  with  a comic 
song?  Kendry,  of  course,  will  do  a few 
steps  and  there  will  be  a great  chance 
for  Ingeniously  scanty  costumes  in  the 
Flower  Maidens  scene. 

The  versatility  and  good  nature  of  Miss 
Alice  ZeppilH  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  led  Mr.  Meltzer  to  describe  her  as 
"a  Dlppel  ,n  petticoats.” 

J.  I.  C.  Clarke  divides  dramatic  critics 
into  three  classes— the  intelligent,  serious 
I critic:  the  intelligent,  comic  critic;  the 
i ignorant  critic.  But  may  not  the  igno- 
rant critic  he  also  comic,  or  even  serious’ 
Mr.  Hammer stein  rises  to  a sublime 
height  talking  about  "Salome."  He  re- 
grets that  some  of  t lie  New  York  critics 
insist  on  seeing  cflly  the  "material  sid<- 
of  this  great  work  of  art.”  They  are 
"blind  io  the  inwardness  of  this  creation 
of  the  two  master  minds.  Wilde  and 
Strauss.  You  have  only  to  listen  with 
open  ears,  open  mind  and  open  heart  to 
the  heavenly  music  with  which  Richard 
Strauss  has  clothed  Salome's  apostrophe 
and  appeal  to  all  that  is  left  to  her  of 
the  one  man  who  had  ever  inspired  twr 
with  the  passion  of  love,  to  feel  that  this 
love  was  a love  sublime  and  holy,  the 
love  of  a repentant,  chastened,  ethereal- 
lzed  woman.” 

Meanwhile  a clergyman  in'  Cincinnati, 
the  Rev.  John  Herget.  is  drawing  les-j 


. - — 1-  p , 

jrmons.  and  In  ono  of 
11  describe  Hip  kind  of  pi 

; theatre  would  produce  "It  a. 

moral  theatre— one  conducted  ’ for  the 
aniiikemt'n'  education  and  moral  uplift 
" *'2e  P'^Ple-wouid  noi  hp  a financial 
success.  It  would  bo  an  awful  reflection 
?"  11 **e,  c v)  Nation  of  today.  Tlie  then- 
0‘  ‘otla-v  as  a whole  arc  merce- 
nai),  and  after  the  almighty  dollar." 
Cheer  up  Mr.  Merge! ! The  New  Thea- 
tre m New  York,  directed  bv  Messrs 
Ames.  Corbin  and  Nee  Shubert  will 
soon  be  open,  and  everythin*:  in  It.’  even 
to  the  ushers,  will  be  for  the  moral  up- 
lift of  the  community. 


itod-  | 


| ness.' 


What  will  become  of  “Chanticleer," 
now  that  (’oquelln  Is  dead?  Some  say 
that  it  will  be  produced  next  September 
^ O.’UiVer  with  Le  Bargy  in  Coquelln’s 
part,  others  that  Sarali  Bernhardt  may 
be  chosen. 

The  idea  of  a new  comedy  "Fom 
Times  Seven  Is  Twenty  Eight"  by 
Romain  Coolus  is  a -good  one.  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  human 
body  Is  renewed  every  seven  years: 
therefore  a wile  of  21  or  2S  years  must 
be  renovated  three  or  four  times  before 
she  reaches  the  truly  captivating  period 
of  her  life.  In  the  comedv  a light- 
headed but  Innocent  young  wife  is  sur- 
rounded by  wooers.  She  has  perilous 
adventures,  but  she  comes  out  serenely 
and  regains  her  husband's  love.  The 
comedy  was  produced  on  Jan.  29  at  the 
Bouffes  Parlsiennes,  and  t lie  part  of 
the  heroine  was  played  by  Miss  Juliette 
Ciarens  whose  real  name  is  Juliette 
Dietz  Afonin.  She  belongs  to  a swell 
■ family  and  after  experiences  in  amateur 
I performances  made  her  debut  in  this 
I comedy 

will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Mary 
warden  was  reported  engaged  to  a 
Russian  prince.  Well,  the  Russian 
prince  lias  sailed  for  New  York,  vowing 
that  he  must  see  iter  Miss  Garden’s, 
balome.  Now  here  is  a word  to  all 
Russian  princes.  Englis.i  dukes  steel 
barons,  oil  barons,  captains  of  industry, 
etc.  Miss  Mary  Garden  has  enunciated 
two  general  principals  as  to  her  mar- 
ilage:  hirst,  he  must  be  immensely 

wealthy:  second,  he  must  have  artistic 
tastes  and  love  music,  old  china  bric- 
a-brac,  tapestry,  coins,  cloisonne,  Egvp- 
tian  antiquities,  manuscripts,  missals, 
old  jewelry,  etc.  He  must  then  be  both 
a Croesus  and  a collector.— Morning 
Telegraph. 

Miss  Gwennie  Mars  is  singing  In  Lon 
f.on-  A,love  the  Yankees,"  an  imita- 
tion of  Harry  Lauder  singing  "f  Love  a 
Lassie.” 

, .1.  M.  Barrie  has  written  a new  play  in 
one  act,  and  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  ’will 
impersonate  the  chief  character  in  it 
. "Squire  Finn"  is  to  be  dramatized  and 
named  The  Circus  Man."  Maclvn  Ar- 
buoklfi  will  have  the  principal  part. 

Miss  Marietta  Oily,  brought  over  to 
play  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Shubert 
to  play  in  English  at  Maxine  Elliott’s 
New  Theatre  next  season.  Miss  Oily  is 
already  beginning  to  iearn  English. 

Miss  Germaine.  Arnaud  will  give  her 
first  piano  recital  in  Boston  next  Mon- 
day at'ternooVi.  when  she  will  play  Schu- 
mann's "Etudes  Symplioniyues  ” a 
transcription  of  Wagner’s  "Death  of 
Isolde."  and  pieces  by  Mendelssohn 
Scarlatt',  Chopin,  Debussy,  Gabriel 
Faure  and  Liszt. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marehesi,  who  sang 
here  this  afternoon  for  the  first  time  I 
since  1S99,  once  gave  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  r.  ~oung  singer  in  Paris. 

"The  artists  sing  at  the  ‘At  Homes' 
and  get  nothing  for  it.  Bv  and  by  if 
the  singer  lias  spent  all  her  money,  she 
gives  a concert  and  sends  letters  to  tile 
women  for  whom  she  has  sung  gratui- 
tously. Tiie  grande  dame  who  has  been 
glad  enough  to  entertain  her  guests  at 
no  expense  to  herself  is  in  despair  when 
she  is  asked  to  buy  tickets.  ‘What  im- 
pudence! It’s  always  the  old  story. 

I have  no  money  to  waste  on  him,  hut 
I suppose  I must  pay  for  them.’  But 
do  you  think  these  women  go  to  the 
concerts?  'I'm  not  going  to  be  bored  ' 
Mme.  X.  sends  her  chambermaid  'Mme 
Y.  her  manicurist,  and  Mme.  z , who 
prides  herself  on  being  kind-hearted 
gives  her  ticket  to  the  daughter  of  the 
concierge.  The  concert  is  a beggarly 
affair,  and  it  is  the  theory  that  no 
artist  will  give  a concert  unless  lie  be 
penniless.  When  I first  gave  my  re- 
citals. there  was  great  astonishment- 
everyone  thought  I needed  mopev  barilv' 
Nevertheless  1 was  successful,  and  as’ I 
had  not  asked  them  to  buy  tickets  there 
were  no  chambermaids  in  the  audience  ’■ 
Otis  Skinner  says  that  (lie  actor 
who  can  speak  Shakespeare's  lines  is 
as  nearly  extinct  as  the  buffalo  and  i 
the  Irish  Wolfhound.  • • • j re_  ' 

tail  three  men  who  have,  never  been 
equaled  on  our  stage  for  the  splendid 
significance  and  round  value  they 
e to  tlie  lines  of  Shakespeare.  They 
. _.'e  Edwin  Booth.  James  Murdoch 
nd  E.  L.  Davenport.  It  must  not  be 
, opposed  that  they  were  elocutionists 
3r  mellow,  well-toned  phonographs, 
t hey  were  not  only  masters  of  dic- 
tion. but  they  gave  the  impress  of  I 
their  personality  to  the  characters 
they  assumed." 

Tlie  money  made  by  Miseba  Elman 
I goes  to  his  father,  who  idolizes  the 
d.  Some  time  ago  in  London  young 
iseha  thought  he  ought  to  have  a 
>ekly  allowance  for  spending 
ney;  so  he  went  to  his  father  and  I 
iked  him  for  it.  “Well,  how  much  I 
you  think  you  should  have?"  Tlie 
.•  hesitated.  "I  think  I ought  to 
j,ve  5 shillings."  A few  weeks  after- 
ward Mischa  said  lo  his  father:  "Af-  ; 
r all.  I do  not  think  I want  to  be 
jtbered  with  an  allowance.  When 
s need  money,  I’ll  come  to  you.” 

Mr  Dalman  finds  several  blemishes 
n ' The  Devil."  Satan  should  stand  I 
>ut  boldly,  he  thinks,  as  the  exponent  I 
i£  genuine  wickedness.  Molnar  "'com- 
Di-omises  with  tlie  conventional  idea 
'»!’  morality."  He  forgot  that  the 
vhole  business  could  have  been 
Ijtraigbtened  out  in  a divorce  court 
ftev  the  last  act.  "I  should  have 
nadc  tlie  Devil  either  more  human 
[ompietely  human,  hut  wicked,  or  I 


drama  and  music 

j There  will  be  an  old-fashloi>ed  con- 
cert in  Symphony  Hall  next  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Four  singers  of  the  Metro- 


~ " ’ * Ui  ilia  1UVRI  u- 

poiitan  Opera  House  company  will  ap- 
i pear,  each  armed  with  fa^nlliar  arias, 
and  there  will  also  be  duets,  a trio  and 
' quartets  on  the  program.  The  trio  will 
inevitably  be  that  from  the  prison  scene 
i in  “Faust,”  and  tlie  quartet  will  as  In- 
evitably  he  tlie  famous  one  from  “Rigo- 
! L€tt0-”  Mr.  Bond  has  never  been  heard 
here  in  concert,  but  lie  has  had  much 
experience  as  a concert  singer,  and  this 
season  he  has  appeared  in  many  cities. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  this  late 
day  about  the  quality  of  his  voice  or 
the  supremacy  of  his  art.  As  far  as  j 
singing,  pure  singing,  is  concerned,  he 
stands  alone.  Mme.  Rappold  sang  here  • 
early  in  the  season  at  a Symphony  con-  i 
oert.  Miss  Flahaut  will  be  heard  in 
Boston  for  the  first  time.  -She  is  said 
to  be  striking  in  her  personality  and  a 
singer  of  temperament.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  has  many  friends  here 

A revival  of  "Zaza"  will  be  made  by 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  MlssT^Mary  Garden.  As  Mrs 
Carter  said  to  Miss  Mary:  "There  is 

I!  ?wif.refn  „ P,leasure  in  the  life  of  an 
j.aitist  than  to  do  ones  best  for  an 
" appreciative  audience,  even  if  it  be 
but  a select  One.”  Why  does  not  Mrs 
Carter  close  the  theatre  to  all  except 
Alias  Garden,  as  Wagper’s  music  dra- 
mas were  sometimes  preferred  to  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  sitting  alone 
in  kingly  state  and  artistic  rapture? 

Bernstein's  "Samson,"  produced  in 
London  last  Wednesday,  did  not  ap- 
parently make  much  of  a stir  in  the 
English  version.  The  dramatist  was 
present  and  made  a short  speech  at 
the  enu. 

R^l'0??aI®T,rS,ays  of  “The  GirI  from 
Kectoi  s : When  poor  old  New  York- 

?rf.  Jiave  to  listen  to  a lot  of  people 
talking  of  champagne  as  though  it  were 
the  most  wonderfully  wicked  thing  on 
earth,  and  as  though  the  rollicking 
sippers  thereof  were  going  the  pace  that 
ho£{L*?00n  °I(*  N.ew  York  smiles  rather 
pathetically.  It  is  odd  to  boom  cham- 
pagne in  a metropolis  that  swims  in  it. 

To  the  provincial  mind,  of  course  a 
glass  of  champagne  represents  * a 
draught  of  ineffable  infamy.  To  the 
hayseed  within  our  gates  it  is  efferves- 
cent  vice,  beautiful  infamy,  picturesque 
iniquffy  He  also  says  shrewdly: 
r iaj‘ s tnat  boom  their  own  wickedness 
rarely  succeed.  Wickedness  is  elusive 
The  man  who  insists  that  he  is  vicious 
is  as  much  of  a bore  as  the  man  who 
insists  that  he  is  virtuous  The  man 
who  prepares  you  for  a shock  is  Un- 
done When  you  are  prepared  it  isn’t 
a shock.  Those  cute  little  announce- 
ments  circulated  at  Weber’s,  bearing 
the  sweet  legend,  ’Paul  Potter's  risque 
comedy,’  really  show  preposterous  short- 
sightedness." Worst  of  all,  it  seems 
the  piece,  is  atrociously  dull 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis  seems  to 
be  deeply  distressed  by  what  he  con- 
tends are  inaccuracies  committed  by 
Mr.  Jameson  in  the  "arguments"  with 
which  he  has  prefaced  his  translation  j 
°f  f.he,  He  mentions,  in  the 

Musical  Standard,  one  remark  in  par- 
ticular of  Mr.  Jameson,  "against 
which  I must  respectfully  enter  a be- 
lated protest.  * * * It  is  this' 

'Brunhilde  and  her  eight  sisters,  Val- 
kyries, are  the  children  of  Wotan  by 
Lrda.  What  possible  authority  (Mr. 
Ellis  goes  on  to  ask)  can  there  be  for 
such  a declaration?"  And,  in  combat- 
jHS"  the  assertion,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Erda  herself,  “who 
really  ought  to  know.”  tells  the  Wan-  1 

derer,  in  the  third  act  of  “Siegfried.”  i 

I bore  Wotan  a wish-maid,”  and  that  , I 
she  consistently  keeps  her  every  ref-  1 ■ 

erence  to  her  issue  by  him  in  the  sin- 
gular.' We  consider  this  matter  of 
such  supreme  importance  as  to  de- 
serve the  fullest  possible  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Ellis  regards  it  as  "simply 
grotesque”  to  credit  Erda  "with  a 
litter  of  nine,”  and.  unless  proved  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  tlie  asper- 
sion cast  upon  “the  wisest  woman  in 
the  world”  is  clearly  monstrous.  But, 
still,  the  average  operagoer  may  be 
forgiven  if.  in  his  ignorance,  he  is  un- 
able offhand  to  say  how  many  off- 
spring Wotan  really  had.  The  popu- 
lar impression  used  to  be  that  they 
were  numbered  by  scores,  but  that  the 
great  majority  were  killed  off  fairly 
young  by  their  father's  incorrigible 
loquacity.  It  was  a case,  in  short,  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. — Daily  Tel- 
egraph London 


Sir  FredeMck  Rrldee  addressed  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  of  Music  re- 
cently. He  advised  them  to  read  care- 
fully and  not  devote  too  much  lime  to 
games.  "He  was  sorry  his  name  was 
associated  with  ’bridge’  an  Intolerable 
nuisance.  He  could  not  play  It  ho 
would  not  learn  It,  he  did  not  want,  to 
be  bothered  with  it.  It  would  pay  them 
better  to  study  than  spend  their  time 
considering  how  to  ’rook’  their  neigh- 
bors.” 

The  Pail  Mali  Gazette,  hearing  “Mme. 
Butterfly”  with  Florence  Easton  as  tho 
heroine  at  Covent  Garden:  "There  is 

no  denying  the  charm  of  a great  deni  of 
’Mme  Butterfly’  If  one’s  ears  do  get  a 
little  tired  of  its  sugary  phrases  with 
their  constant  repetition  and  lack  of 
varied  development  and  treatment 
That  the  composer  has  not  succeeded  in 
striking  a very,  deep  note  is,  perhaps 

mot  O O Tirol  I • tVl  A nt  In  o o i . 


just  as  well;  the  story  is  so  gratuitously 
anything  but  a 


harrowing,  that  with  .,,,..5  UUi  a 
more  or  less  surface  treatment  it  could 
scarcely  be  listened  to." 

Fritz  Krelsler  will  come  to  America  In 
the  rail. 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danish 
Lutheran  Church  will  be  given  in  Potter 
Hall,  Thursday  evening,  the  25th. 

A few  weeks  ago  Michael  Morton 
expressed  frankly  his  views  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  drama  in  England  and 
France.  Soon  after  Adolphe  Brlsson, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Temps,  con- 
sidered the  question  of  "freedom  of 
thought  and  of  manners  that  charac- 
terizes the  French  stage."  We  now  quote 
trom  the  Referee:  "Dispassionately  and 
learnedly  M.  Brisson  discusses  the  point 
raised  by  a correspondent  who  writes 
t?  him  that  ‘it  is  time  that  sane  criti- 
cism to  which  you  are  an  honour  re- 
acted against  this  moral  anarchy, ’’.and 
made  an  end  of ’the  abominable  “things 
that  are  said  before  our  wives  and  our 
daughters.’  That  this  is  ‘the  opinion  of 
the  general  public-  M.  Brisson  agrees 
with  his  correspondent,  and  the  critic 
traces  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  movement  in  the  theatre  which  has 
brought  matters  to  this  deplorable  pass 
He  shows  how  things  have  gradually 
changed  since  the  ‘little  white  goose’  of 
Augier  was  the  common  type  of  heroine- 
how  ideas  which  were  first  advanced 
with  diffidence  were,  by  degrees  put 
forward  more  boldly,  till  the  things 
which  were  once  condemned,  then 
palliated,  are  now  positively  exalted 
and  what  we  were  accustomed  to  com 
sider  vice  in  its  ugliest  form  is  now 
regarded  by  some  people  as  a sort  of 
virtue.  Now  it  is  perfectlv  obvious 
that  something  of  this  tendency  exists 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France 
although  the  movement  is  confined  to 
an  inconsiderable  body  of  writers  in 
England,  who  have  shown  a genius  for 
nothing  else  but  for  emptying  the 
theatres  And  to  do  that,  I apprehend, 
is  not  the  business  of  a dramatist  who 
understands  his  business.  Authors  who 
think  it  is  'art’  to  speak  freely  about 
things  which  are  not  commonly  dis- 
cussed  by  ordinary  decent  folks  'before 
ail  sorts  of  people  or  imagine  that  it* 
shows  an  intellectual  superiority  in-  I 
stead  of  an  inferior  moralitv  only  to  1 
approve  conduct  which  is  opposed  to 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  general 
community— these  misguided  writers  de- 
ceive  nobody  so  much  as  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  succeed  only— as  they  ■ 
have  succeeded  in  Paris— in  gratifying 
the  taste  of  the  few  people  who  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  gratify  such  a 
depraved  taste  at  the  theatre,  or  any- 
where else.  They  succeed,  too.  in  keen- 
ing  away  from  the  theatre  the  public 
which.it  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  dramatist  to  attract."  _ p , 
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him.  ip.  the  name  of  ills  associates  wltl 
p tfohl  medal  bearing-  the  well  knnw 
Insignia  of  The  Here  id.  In  a f,  mi 

rarn  °"h  * sorrow 
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! SYMPHONY’S  14TH 

CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Mendelssohn’s  100th  Birthday  Anni- 
versary Remembered  in  Program.- 


TO  MH.JXSHELLEV 

His  Associates  on  The  Herald 

Pay  Tributes  to  Retiring 

Literary  Editor, 

| 

i WHO  NOW  BECOMES  THE 

j LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 


The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  Charles 
Klein,  who  today  is  rich,  lived  for 
years  from  hand  to  mouth.  "Fie  wanted 
to  write  plays,  and  Charles  Dickson, 
the  comedian,  suggested  to  his  own 
brother,  a tailor  named  Doblin,  L.at  he 
'stake'  Klein;  that  he  give  him  some- 
thing like  $10  or  $15  a week,  just 
enough  for  himself  and  his  family  to 
live  on,  and  take  half  of  all  Klein's 
prospective  profits  from  what  plays  he 
might  write.  That  agreement  was  lived 
up  to  religiously  by  both  Klein  and 
Doblin.  The  budding  playwright  drew 
on  the  tailor  from  time  to  time  for  ex- 
penses, and  the  tailor  kept  an  eye  out 
for  the  possible  success  of  his  ’invest- 
ment. In  time  the  Klein  plays  began 
to  be  accepted,  and  before  ’the  five 
years  were  up  David  Warfield  was  play- 
ing his  ‘Auctioneer’  and  the  royalties 
were  pouring  in.  These  were  fairly 
divided  with  Doblin  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  agreement  entered  into.” 
New  Orleans  is  to  have  a season  of 
French  opera.  The  manager,  Jules 
Layolle,  purposes  to  produce  "Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  "Loulse,- 
Haensel  and  Gretei,”  "Le  Chemi- 
neau"  and  operetta  novelties  among 
other  works  new  to  the  city.  r 
Julia  Marlowe’s  engagement  in  New 
?u0rlJr^in  iie&i.n  at  Daly’s  Theatre  on 
the  15th.  It  will  last  four  weeks. 

George  Copeland.  Jr.,  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  16th,  when  he 
w ill  play  pieces  by  Rameau,  Scarlatti, 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Debussy  and 


That  fellowship  and  good  feeling 
which  men  in  newspaper  circles  have 
for  ope  another  found  one  of  its  in- 
frequent outlets  last  evening  at 
j Young's  Hotel,  when  associates  of  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Shelley,  who  retires  as  literary 
| editor  of  The  Herald  to  become  its 
London  correspondent,  gathered  to  ex- 
I press  their  regret  at  his  approaching 
I departure  for  England  and  their  re- 
,Kpect  for  his  sterling  qualities.  The 
occasion  was  in  the  nature  of  a sur- 
prise to  Air.  Shelley.  Invited  to  meet 
, two  men  for  the  discussion  of  a busi- 
ness matter,  he  found  himself  at 
j table  surrounded  by  his  friends. 

In  their  own  way,  without  much 
pretence  to  formality,  they  paid  their 
tributes  to  those  fine  personal  char- 
j acteristics  and  professional  abilities 
| which  In  their  daily  contact  with  him 
for  two  years  they  had  come"  to  recog-  , 

. 6 dncl  t0  appreciate.  As  they  foM  t 

I was  'Ll"!  after-dlnne-'  -marks,  he;' 
side  o *1  WS  frientls  011  ‘his 

him  1 iwa  vTf  water  a,lfl  ‘hey  wanted 

'oue  olThem  nUt‘  10  fe6! 

I man'  Ph,1,!:p  Ha,e'  ihp  mQsical  and  dra- 
m C'  !°  of  tiK'  PaP"r,  presided  with 
much  originality  and  inimitable  :.vit  The  ■ 
speakers  Included  the  heads  of  every 

department, j’-W^the  introduction  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor  gave  its  14th  ’ con- 
cert last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

I Overture,  "Flngal's  Cave" Mendelssohn 

scherzo  from  the  music  to  "A  Midsum- 

mer  Night's  Dream" Mendelssohn 

i"Th1,?h^vKo6.  5 “Seottch’’... Mendelssohn 

alius  Spake  Zarathustra  ,-^Strauss 

The  selections  from  Mendels  jhn's 
orchestral  works  were  happily  chosen 
They  are  characteristically  Alendels- 
sohnian.  and  they  show  his’ finer  qua'l- 
ities.  In  tlie  overture  he  is  pictures- 
quely descriptive:  there  is  a fresh- 
ness of  fancy,  an  appropriateness  of 
color,  something  more  than  a sugges- 
tion of  the  scene  that  made  a deeD 
impression  on  him.  The  scherzo  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  composer’s 
nimbleness  and  grace.  There  are 
(pages  in  the  symphony  that  almost 
P®I'fuade  ‘he  hearer  into  the  belief 
that  the  whole  work  is  a masterpiece  • 
but  ill  this  symphony  Mendelssohn’s 
I inexorable  formalism  appears  and 
there  are  measures  of  the  cloving 
sentiment  that  disfigures  so  much  of 
his  music. 

All  composers  of  rank  have  their  man- 
nerisms, and  ironical  Time  turns  into 
annoying  mannerisms  tilings  which, 
when  they  are  first  heard,  are  hailed  as 
original  and  delightful  or  Impressive, 
‘here  are  few  composers  who  can  stand 
tne  test  of  a long  program  made  up 
i a , • their  works.  Alendelssohu 
lx,  Vu  adventures  in  many  fields,  so 
tnat  there  is  plausible  variety  in  his 
case;  but  lie  seldom  escaped  from  his  set 
ways  and  Ills  set  speech.  More  aggres- 
sive individualities  may  not  fatigue  the 
nearer  so  thoroughly.  Tlie  verv  sweet- 
ness and -the  impeccability  of  Mendels- 
sohn in  matters  of  form  are  more  tire- 
some than  wild  irregularities  of  the 
creative  and  universal  genius  who  is 
at  times  rude  and  coarse. 

Air.  Fiedler  read  the  overture,  scherzo 
and  symphony  poetically  and  at  times, 
as  in  the  adagio,  saved  Mendelssohn 
from  himself.  The  composer  in  this 
symphony  too  often  is  seen  tempting 
a conductor  to  be  sentimental.  Tlie 
orchestral  performance  was  of  the  high- 
est order  in  mechanism,  euphony  and 
romantic  spirit. 

Mr.  Fiedler,  having  thus  paid  to 
Mendelssohn  the  tribute  that  was 
meet  and  fitting  in  commemoration  of  ,a 
his  100th  birthday,  turned  joyfully  '* 
toward  Richard  Strauss,  and  led  a, 
stupendous  performance  of  "Thus 

Spake  Zarathustra.”  Tills  "tone-  i 

poem”  had  been  played  in  Boston  only  nn1 
twice,  and  the  last  performance  was  an| 
nearly  nine  years  ago.  Mr.  Gerlcka  13  J 
wished  to  perform  tlie  work  some  lit-  Xl; 
tie  time  before  his  second  departure 
but  only  four  horns  were  then  avail-  ’ * 
able  and  the  score  calls  for  six. 

On  the  whole,  this  tone-poem  In  pure-  J 
ly  musical  value  falls  below  the  others  sol 
that  have  made  Strauss  famous,  or  as  »r 
Lie  more  conservative  would  have  It  .,,1 
infamous.  The  work  might  be  described 
as  a marginal  gloss  on  certain  excerpts 
from  Nietzsche's  singular  book.  The 
music  seems  episodic,  in  spite  of 
Strauss  attempt  to  give  It  .continuity 
‘h®1 repeated  use  of  the  motive, 
u hlcji  is  first  announced  by  the  trum- 
pet,  and  by  other  technical  devices 
rhe  opening  measures  are  magnificent 

hJ£wv,*,r?pllclty’  0VPrPbwering,  as 
though  the  heavens  were  unrolled  for 
some  celestial  and  triumphant  vision 
rhe  section  that  follows  is  beauii- 
ful.  but  after  this  and  for  a ion* 
time  the  music  is  labored  and  too 
oftc-n  barren.  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
section  in  wh-.-h  a fugued  passage 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  ev- 
pose  the  futility,  the  emptiness  of  sci- 
encc.  The  exposure  is  more  Jejune 
‘ban  the  thing  exposed.  Nor  , t- 
dance  song  irresistible.  The  on  * 

’ration  of  it  Is  interesting-  ft 


surprise;  our  u>s  cmet  impression 
ms de  bv  it  is  infinite  labor  over  an 
inherently  vulgar  theme.  In  the  close 
is  f ami 'again  the  greater  Strauss, 
the  Strauss  that  wrote  the  love  music; 
of  "Eln  HeUlenleben"  and  of  the  "Do-I 
mestic"  symphonv,  the  death  music  in 

P'n  Quixote."  the  apotheosis  in 
•‘Death  and  Transfiguration,”  and  other 
superb  pages. 

1 1 would  seem  that  Strauss  in  this 
instance  set  himself  to  accomplish  an 
almost  impossible  task;  to  comment  hi 
mus'c  on  theories  of  a philosopher;  to 
translate  into  musical  language  that 
which  Is  not  easily  grasped  in  earnest 
reading  \ hearer,  if  he  contents  him- 
self solely  with  the  title,  must  hear  the 
music  as‘ though  It  were  practically  ab- 
solute with  contents  only  mUsical.  In 
t'-.'.s  case  he  will  often  be  perplexed  and 
at  times  bore  l.  If  he  be  saturated  with 
X etzsciiean  philosophy  he  will  be  un- 
i able  to  Jdenitv  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
sages translated  or  commented  upon. 
Ti  e noblest  program  music  Is  effective 

without  the  program.  

Mr  Fiedler  is  to  he  thanked  for 
giving  us  another  opportunity  of  hear. 
Ing  this  work  and  he  and  the  orches- 
tra are  to  be  thanked  for  a remark- 
able performance.  In  a Utopian  con- 
cert and  with  a Utopian  audience,  a 
| work  of  this  character  would  be 
played  twice  in  the  same  evening, 
l It  is  better  to  speak  with  a certain 
! diffidence  concerning  the  merits  of 
; an  important  work  by  Strauss  when 
I performances  are  given  at  an  inter- 
i val  of  nine  years. 

PADEREWSKI'S  RECITAL 

i Symphony  Hall  Crowded  with  an  En- 
thusiastic Audience. 


Oscar  Hammerstein  and  the 
New  York  Press  — Helen 
Ware  in  'The  Third  Degree’ 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Paderewski  gave  a piano  recital 
| in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. All  the  seats  were  filled,  many 
; stood,  and  rriany  were  seated  on  the 
I platform.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
! lows: 

I Bacln  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue:  Beeth- 
: cren.  sonala  op.  Ill:  .Schumann,  Ftmles  Sym- 

I phoniques:  Chopin.  Nocturne.  E major,  op.  b.. 

Mazurka.  .V  flat.  op.  59.  Barcarolle.  Polanaise. 
op.  53:  Debussy.  "Reflets  dans  l’eau.’  and 

a Hungarian  Rhopsody  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Paderewski's  programs  have  for 
• several  years  been,  made  up  of  familiar 
! and  time-honored  compositions.  Some 
have  thought  him  too  conservative  in 
this  respect.  He  could  always  have 
answered;  “I  play  music  that  is  the 
best,  music  that  appeals  to  me.”  He 
might  also  have  said  that  he  played 
music  which  fully  displayed  his  fine 
qualities,  music  that  revealed  his  com- 
manding, persuasive,  hypnotic  individ- 
uality. ^ . , . , 

Yesterday  his  program  included  one 
of  the  later  piano  pieces  of  Debussy, 
and  thus  there  was  a departure  from 
his  prevailing  habit  of  choosing  only- 
corn  positions  by  dead  masters.  Mr. 
Paderewski  was  reported  some  time  ago 
as  speaking  rather  slightingly  of  the 
ultra-modern  French;  but  he  certainly 
would  not  play  “Reflets  dans-  l’eau” 
unless  he  liked  the  charming,  impres- 
sionistic pages. 

The  pianist  was  yesterday  in  his  best 
vein  and  he  worked  wonders.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  in  stormy  and 
robust  passages  he  was  handicapped  as 

*■  • i mocelvo  hv 


rUlllDl.  lie  iinuui  iipp.  u c* 

to  full  rich,  massive  effects  by  condi 
tions  of  his  own  making.  He  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  fully  satisfied,  and 
to  cor.irallct  him  would  therefore  here 
be  irrelevant,  if  not  Impertinent.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  that  the  thunder  of  his 
passion  was  often  metallic  rather  than 
sonorous  and  Impressive. 

His  conception  of  the  various  pieces 
was  highiv  imaginative  and  romanti- 
callv  poetic.  Bach’s  Fantasia  was 
piaved  as  a fantastical  improvisation 
and  with  superb  bravura.  The  per- 
formance of  the  fugue  was  a fine  ex- 
ample of  admirable  polyphonic  play- 
ing, in  the  treatment  of  the  voices,  in 
the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion,  in 
lucidltv  that  did  not  suggest  the  la- 
bo-ing  didactician  or  the  dry  analyst. 
Even  nobler  was  the  reading  of  the 
sonata  by  Beethoven,  a reading  that 
expr<“se<i  fullv  tile  tumultuous  emo- 
tions and  also  the  Olympian  serenity 
that  set  Beethoven  apart  from  otner 
composers  when  he  clad  himself  in 
hi*  regal  singing  robes. 

Schumann's  Etudes  were  played  ro- 
mantically now  with  uplifting  flights 
of  .v-b  '.-m,  and  now  with  the  singular 
intimacy  the  shy  revelation,  as  in  a 
confessional,  and  the  whispered  speech 
that  v ' re  peculiar  to  tills  rhapsodist 
and  sensitive  dreamer  of  dreams. 

It  <s  hard  to  see  why  many  critics 
have  said  that  the  two  nocturnes  op.  R2 
of  eh-, pin  are  larking  in  spontaneity ; 
that  tnev  are  sentimental  and  feeble.) 
S.-e'v  the  melodic  thought  In  the  one 
In  K major  has  distinction,  and  the 
harmonic  treatment  is  rich  In  fancyj. 
The  mazurka  cliozen  by  Mr.  Paderew- 
, «ui  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
f-  opin’*  compositions  in  this  form.  The 
two  pieces  and  the  Barcarolle  were 
piaved  delightfully. 

"Heroic''  polonaise  was  played ! 

| : < a 1 ! v . as  though  the  pianist  were 

in.  per -unification  of  Poland,  armed, 
proud,  defiant.  Debussy's  music  dis- 
play..,! Mr.  Paderewski  In  Ids  most 
perruatlve  mood,  and  It  showed  that 
lie  who  has  uncommon  skill  In  de- 
nning outlines  clearly  and  In  maintain- 
ing continuously  musical  thought,  can 
also  be  suggestive  in  the  lmprrs&lon- 
inner. 

ant  performance  of  a Itunga- 
apsody  brought  the  allotted  end;: 
audience,  which  bad  been  e#l- 
Jc  throughout,  was  insistent, 

. Paderewski  amiably  gave  a 
entary  concert.  I 


LITTLE  PLAYHOUSE  FOR 
LITTLE  PLAYS  PROPOSED 

Chevalier's  Idea  Is  to  Have 
One  to  Hold  Audience  Big 
Enough  to  Pay, 

Mr.  Hammerstein  objected  to  crit- 
icisms of  his  operatic  doings  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Press.  He 
also  wrote  a letter  complaining  of 
certain  reporters  attached  to  that 
journal.  For  this  he  was  set  upon 
and  more-  or  less  damage  was  done 
to  his  now  historic  hat.  There  were 
scenes  In  the  police  court  and  much 
consequent  advertisement.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein’s  co-mates  in  management- 
amici  usque  ad  aras— withdrew  their 
advertisements  from  the  columns  of 
the  Press.  That  journal,  nothing 
daunted,  now  publishes  daily  "the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  guide  to 
amusements  of  more  or  less  conse- 
quence in  the  city.”  Here  are  a few 
extracts  from  this  theatrical  Bae- 
deker: 

Belasco — Blanche  'Bates,  the 
Fighting  Hope.”  No  fight  and  no 
hope  left  in  it. 

Bij0U — “A  Gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi." Washington  life  as  seen  at 
long  range  by  a Broadway  actor. 

Broadway— “A  Stubborn  Cinder- 
ella.” Musical  comedy.  Give  any  ex- 
cuse you  like  and  see  if  you  cant 

get  in  free.  -.mho 

Daly’s— William  Faversham.  The 
Barber  of  New  Orleans."  The  barber 
talks  dozens  to  death  daily. 

Empire— Maude  Adams.  What 

Every  Woman  Knows.”  It’s  worth 
knowing  even  at  the  speculators 

prices.  ,, 

Gaiety— “The  Travelling  Salesman.  , 
Not  a good-drummer  for  the  box  office. 

Garrick  - William  Collier.  The  Pa- 
triot,” Heroic  test  of  Collier’s  powei  toj 
make  sad  audiences  smile.  ^ 

Hudson -“The  Third  Degree.  New 
plav  by  Charles  Klein.  After  Augustus 
Thomas’  "Witching  Hour”-a  long  way 

^Liberty— Leslie  Carter.  "Kassa.”  Agon- 
1 izlng  spectacle  before  vacant  seats. 

New  Amsterdam— G.  P.  Huntley,  Kit- 
ty Grey.”  English  musical  comedy,  m- 
1 citing  an  American  revolt. 

New  York— Anna  Held,  “Miss  Inno- 
I Cence.”  Large  business  by  the  specula- 

Savoy— Wilton  Lackaye,  “The  Battle.’ 
Audiences  retreating  in  panic. 

Stuyvesant — Frances  Starr,  “The  Easi 
est  Way”— "Where  there  ain’t  no  Ter 
Commandments”  and  the  ticket  scalpers 
do  not  dream  of  the  golden,  rule. 

These  announcements  are  pungent 
and  entertaining.  Furthermore  they  are 
changed  from  day  to  day.  Thus  we 
learn  that  “A  Stubborn  Cinderella”  at 
the  Broadway  is  “suffering  from  chil- 
blains;” that  “Kassa”  is  a “ponderous 
spectacle,  distressing  to  its  scant  audi- 
ence,” and  "The  Girl  from  Rector’s" 
Is  thus  described,  "Not  yet  Raided  by 

the  Police.”  j 

Acton  Davies,  in  the  Evening  Sun 
says  that  Helen  Ware  In  "The  Third 


Degree  is  “not  only  the  play  s main- 
spring but  its  mainstay.”  Mr.  Davies 
adds  that  outside  of  the  younger  Mrs. 
Jefferies,  her  boy  husband  and  the  “un- 
scrupulous police  captain  witli  the  hyp- 
notic eye,”  the  balance  of  the  cast  is 
made  up  of  shopworn  types  that  have 
been  used  in  melodrama  ever  since  that 
form  of  entertainment  started.  And  in 
addition  to  being  entirely  bloodless  pup- 
pets. these  characters  all  talk  in  that 
extraordinary  way  which  has  become 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a real  Charles  j 
Klein  drama.  No  human  being  ever 
talked  as  these  men  and  women  do.” 
All  of  the  New  York  journals  laughed  | 
at  the  scene  between  the  lawyer  and  j 
the  police  captain. 

George  B.  Shaw— or  as  some  would 
have  It.  Bernard  Shaw— has  been  talk- 
ing again  about  the  Elizabethan  dramaj 
and  his  drama.  His  -"Admirable  Bash- 
vllle”  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Elizabethan 
method  to  modern  life.  “My  stage  be-) 
longs  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
time  when  they  employed  what  were 
known  as  ‘traverses’  or  centre  scenes, 
which  enclosed  other  scenes,  a far  more 
rational  arrangement  lhan  that  of  our 
modern  stage.”  As  "Romeo  and  Juliet”) 
is  now  played,  the  servants  In  the  open- 
ing scene  stand  in  full  view  of  each 
other,  and  yet  the  supposition  is  that) 


those  in  either  group  cannot  see  ’ thelrl 
rivals.  In  Shakespeare’s  time,  says  Mr.  I 
Shaw,  "Two streets  would  have  been  in- 
dicated with  Montagus  in  one  and  Capu- 
lets  in  the  other,  and  the  audience  would 
have  been  able  to  see  both  at  once.  And 
yet  t lie  stage  direction  for  the  scene  Is 
“A  Public  Place.”  Mr.  Shaw  adds:  “This 
method  of  showing  scenes  side  by  side 
went  on  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
until  the  Italian  Comedy  of  Arts  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  when  the  stage 
was  divided  by  a series  of  arches,  and 
through  each  arch  a separate  street  was 
seen.  The  old  arrangement,  which  ad- 
mitted of  a receding  street  on  the  right 
of  the  stage,  up  which  one  group  might 
come,  and  another  street  on  the  left, 
whence  others  might  converge  to  meet 
them,  gave  an  opportunity  for  effective 
business  quite  impossible  on  the  modern 
stage.  Then,  too.  this  ‘traverse’  or  inner 
stage  in  the  centre  gave  other  oppor- 
tunities for  alternating  indoor  and  out- 
door scenes,  as  you  had  your  house  vir- 
tually in  the  middle  and  your  street  on 
either  side.” 

The  influence  of  scenery  on  plays,  Mr. 
Shaw  thinks,  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. He  has  found  that  in  rehear 
sals  of  his  own  plays,  the  scenes  go 
more  easily  and  naturally  than  when  the 
actors  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
scenery.  The  effect  of  scenery  upon 
them  is  often  “desolating  and  entirely 
destructive  of  illusion,  and  I believe  that 
in  the  same  way  scenery  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  spectators.” 

“It  amuses  me,”  continues  the  in-  j 
genious  Mr.  Shaw,  “to  hear  people  pity- 
Ing  poor  Shakespeare  because  his  plays 
were  given  without  scenery.  It  is  my ) 
opinion  that  he  made  no  use  of  scenery) 
simply  because  lie  didn’t  wish  to  have  it.  I 
In  Elizabeth’s  time  the  most  elaborate 
scenery  was  used  for  the  masques,  and 
Shakespeare  could  have  availed  himself 
of  it,  no  doubt,  had  he  wished  it.  Mod*- 
ern  people  are  very  ready,  too,  to  pity  : 
Shakespeare  because  he  was  obliged  to 
have  all  his  female  characters  played  byj 
men.  But  I doubt  if  we  need  pity  him 
at  all,  remembering  hoW  wonderfully 
women's  parts  are  played  by  men,  as 
by  the  great  Japanese  actors,  for  ex- 
ample. Take  another  instance.  Year  af- 
ter year  we  go  to  see  the  West  in  i n s t e r 
plays,  and  we  find  some  young  English 
boy  taking  the  part  of  a woman,. in  a 
comedy  of  Terence  perhaps,  and  playing 
it  with  so  much  spirit  and  appreciation 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
woman  w'ho  could  do  as  well.” 

There  must  always  be  a difference 
between  the  drama  and  real  life,  and 
the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
"real  life  is  a senseless  thing.” 

“Suppose  you  want  a son  of  yours  to 
study  life,  and  you  tell  him  to  stand 
out  there  on  the  embankment  and  watch 
life  as  it  passes  by;  at  the  end  of  10 
years  life  will  have  no  greater  mean- 
ing no  greater  significance  for  him 
than  at  first.  It  will  be  merely  chaos. 
The  duty  of  the  dramatist  Is  to  take 
that  chaos  and  give  it  form,  to  arrange 
in  order  incidents  that  may  have  no 
meaning  seen  alone,  and  then  in  the 
course  of  a pla£  that  will  last  perhaps 
two  hours  your  son  may  learn  more  of 
the  real  significance  of  life  than  he; 
could  have  found  out  for  -himself  by) 
twice  10  years  of  standing  by  and- 
looking  on.”  . 

Purists  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Shaw  has  the-  highest  respect  foi 
the  Greek  unities.  He  lies  awake  nights 
thinking  how  to  preserve  these  sacred1 
unities,  when  he  is  obliged  to  represent 
as  happening  in  one  day  events  that 
might  have  taken  a year. 

They  that  would  fain  elevate  the 
drama,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
or  by  jack-screws— the  manner  is  im- 
material-will  also  rejoice  learning  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  theatre  is 
not  here  to  amuse  people,  but  to  make 
them  think.  Often  at  performances  of 
his  plays  at  the  Court  Theatre,  while 
there  would  be  plenty  of  applause  early 
in  the  afternoon,  the  curtain  would  fall 
on  complete  silence.  Let  not  any  flip- 
pant person  say  that  the  audience  had 
folded  play  bills  and  silently  stolen 
away.  “The  people  would  crawl  out  ut- 
terly  ’exhausted  after  three  hours’  hard 
thinking,  and  yet  they  were  glad  to 
feel  that  they  had  got  their  moneys 
worth." 

What  should  we  do  without  Mr.  Shaw. 
The  world  would  indeed  be  as  the  dank 
tarn  of  Auber  wore  he  not  alive  and 
voluble.  


panto  ml  me,  operetta, 

five  plays  in  one  night, 
could  come  in  just  as  it  does  at  a vari- 
ety theatre,  at  any  time,  and  see 
something  which  would  be  complete." 
He  thinks  this  theatre  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  business.  “You  would 
not,  as  in  the  production  of  a three-act; 
play,  be  putting  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket.  Even  if  you  have  only  three 
successes  out  of  the  five  items  in  the 
bill,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
a successful  program. 

“Such  a scheme  would  also  give  many 
authors  and  many  young  people  a 
chance.  There  would  be.  perhaps,  two 
oc.  three  principals  and  a strong  work- 
ing cast.  You  cannot  get  away  .from 
the  personal  attraction  in  the  theatre. 
They  grumble  sometimes  at  the  actor- 
manager;  but,  after  all,  the  best  work  in 
the  theatre  has  always  been  done  by 
the  actor-manager,  from  the  days  of 
Kean.  Macready,  Garrick,  Irving,  down 
to  the  present  time.  We  may  have  to 
ipay  the  penalty  of  seeing  a lot  of  the 
lactor-manager.  but  even  this  is  not  al- 
, ways  to  be  regretted.  Take  the  case  of 
I Irving.  He  knew  he  was  a great  per- 
| sonality.  Every  man  knows  when  he 
does  good  work;  the  man  who  does  not 
know  is  a fool.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
certainly  know  when  ^ am  ‘rotten.’  ” 

Mr.  Chevalier’s  ‘original  idea  was  to 
appear  himself  in  each  play,  or  In  three 
or  four  of  them.  He  may  try  the  idea 
, first  of  all  in  America,  then  in  the  Eng- 
lish  provinces,  finally  in  London.  He 
shakes  his  head  over  the  chaotic  state 
of  the  drama  in  the  English  provinces. 
The  people  there  simply  pay  “to  see  a 
title— a piece  from  London,  without,  in 
many  cases,  anybody  in  it.”  One  week 
there  will  be  blood-curdling  melodrama, 
with  actors  whose  voices  remind  one 
of  the  feeding  of  the  carnivora,  and  the 
next  week  there  will  be  musical  comedy. 
■And  this  state  of  things  has  been  go- 
ing on'for  so  long  that  the  theatre,  in- 
stead of  being  an  institution,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  old  stock  companies,  has 
come  to  be  a place  to  visit  only  now 
and  again.  The  result  is  that  the  peo- 
ple have  gone  over  to  the  music  halls.” 
The  taste  of  the  audiences  in  music 
halls  is  constantly  growing  better,  so 
salvation  may  dome  from  the  "halls.” 

It  is  a wonder  that  Mr.  Chevalier 
did  not  allude  to  Mr.  George  Moore's 
praise  of  the  music  hall:  “What  de- 
lightful unison  of  enjoyment,  what 
unanimity  of  soul,  what  communality 
of  wit;  all  knew  each  other,  all  en- 
joyed each  other’s  presence;  in  a word 
there  was  life.  ~ Then  there  were  no 
cascades  of  real  water,  nor  London 
docks,  nor  offensively  rich  furniture, 
with  noted  lifts  down  which  some  one 
will  certainly  be  thrown.  * * » 

Better  than  a fricassee  of  ‘Faust,’  gar- 
nished with  hags,  imps  and  blue 
flame;  better,  far  better  than  a draw- 
ing room  set  at  the  St.  James,  with 
an  exhibition  of  passion  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal.  * * * That  inimita- 

ble artist,  Bessie  Bellwood,  whose 
native  wit  is  so  curiously  accentuat- 
ed that  it  is  no  longer  repeilant  vul- 
garity, but  art,  choice  and  rare — 
see,  here  she  comes  with  ‘What  cheer, 
Rea;  Rea's  on  the  job.’  The  sketch 
is  slight  but  is  welcome  and  refresh- 
ing— after  the  eternal  drawing  room 
and  Mrs.  Kendal’s  cumbrous  do- 
| mesticity.  * * * Now  see  that 

perfect  cbmedian,  Arthur  Roberts, 
superior  to  Irving  because  lie'  is 
working  with  living  material;  how 
true  and  saucy  lie  ' is!  and  how  he 
evokes  the  soul,  the  brandy  and  soda 
soul  of  the  young  men,  delightful  and 
elegant  in  black  and  white,  who  are 
so  vociferously,  cheering  him,  ‘.Will 


Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  also  has  theories 
concerning  the  drama.  He  would  like  to 
see  a little  theatre  for  little  plays. 
“My  idea  Is  to  have  a theatre  large 
enough  to  hold  an  audience  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  not  very  great 
expenses,  which  would  run  the  whole 
gamut-farce,  comedy,  drama,  fantasy 


you  stand  me  a cab  fare,  ducky,  I 
am  feeling  so  awfully  queer?'  The 
soul,  the  spirit,  the  entity  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  is  in  the  words.  ,and  the  scene 
— the  comedian’s  eyes — each  look  is 
full  of  suggestion;  it  is  irritating,  it 
is  magnetic,  it  is  symbolic,  it  is  art. 

* * * The  hall  is  at  least  a pro- 

test against  the  wearisome  stories 
conc’erning  wills,  misers  in  old  cas- 
tles, lost  heirs  and  the  woful  solu- 
tions of  such  things — she  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  castle  cellar  for 
twenty  years  restored  to  the  delights 
of  hair-pins  and  a mauve  dress,  ilie 
ingenue  to  -the  protecting  arm,  etc. 
The  music  hall  is  a protest  against 
Mrs.  Kendal’s  marital  tendernesses^ 
and  the  abortive  platitudes  of  Messrs 
Pettit  and  Slnis;  the  music  lnUl  is  8 
protest  against  Sardou  and  the  im- 
mense drawing  room  sets,  rich  hang 
ings,  velvet  sofas,  etc.,  so  differen 
rtom  the  movement  of  the  Englisl 
jcOmcdy  with  its  constant  change  o 
scene;  the  music  hall  is  a protes' 
against  the  villa,  the  circulatinj 
library,  the  club,  and  for  this  tin 
‘ ‘all’  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.” 

Bessie  Bellwood  sings  no  more  an; 

Mrs  Kendal  no  lonefl  vexes  Mr.  Moore 

-r.J-JJ* atwaf" 


pn  ho  was 

( changed.  The  

playlets, "dramas  that  ha  ve  been  con- 
pnsed  or  squeezed  as  tliobgh  they  had 
pen  put  through  a duck-press,  and  we 
pen  see  tho  apparition  ot  Mrs.  Potter 
beiting  poems  of  passion  to  a dazed  or 
pruly  audience.  The  music  hall  Is  now 
mugly  respectable.  Ichabod!  The  glory 
as  departed.  PHILIP  H^tLE. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 


They  are  publishing  "intimate  news’ 
pout  Eugene  Walter,  the  playwright, 
nly  a few  days  ago  some  one  in  Cleve- 
nd  remembered  him  as  an  accomplished 
Jt  cotillons,  and  now  "one  of 
aiter's  friends,  who  was  recently  in 
ittle,”  Informed  the  dwellers  in  that 
rn  that  Walter  had  told  him  his  own 
mpathies  as  dramatist  and  man  were 
Ith  Joe  Brooks  in  “Paid  In  Full."  It 
ems  that  Emma,  the  wife,  is  too  high- 
ilndcd.  patient,  superior.  * 

Cyril  Twyford  is  addicted  to  writing 
ppe-act  plays.  He  delights  in  "the 
tragical  possibilities  of  married  life,"  or 
"harassing  domesticity,"  as  tt  has  been 
&lled.  In  "Oog  West”  an  unfaithful 
wife  Is  detected  by  means  of  a tele- 
phonic conversation.  The  husband,  by 
no  means  a rash,  impulsive  person, 
leaves  the  room  and  shoots  himself  In 
the  lobby.  "Thin  Ice”  tells  of  another 
husband  whose  business  frequently  re- 
tains him  till  2 A.  M.  There’s  no  shoot- 

f , but  a friend  of  his  wife  saves  him 
m carrying  his  duplicity  to  the  point 
trouble.  In  "Kiddie”  a recently 
divorced  husband  and  wife  talk  to- 
gether and  are  at  last  reconciled  by  a 
telegram  that  announces  the  death  of 
their  child. 

Mr.  Beerbohm-  Tree,  as  he  contem- 
plates with  satisfaction  the  continued 
and  growing  success  of  that  child  of 
his  creation,  the  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art,  may  take  pride  in  the  remem- 
brance that  Garrick  may  be  thought  to 
have  had  some  idea  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. So  much,  indeed,  can  be  gathered 
from  a chance  reference  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole to  his  friend,  George  Montagu,  re- 
garding a performance  at  the  then  (in 
George  II.’s  time)  famous  Richmond 
Theatre,  when  “we  had  a new  actress, 
a Miss  Clough;  an  extremely  fine,  tall 
figure,  dnd  very  handsome;  she  spoke 
very  justly  and  with  spirit.  Garrick 
(who  Is  to  produce  her  next  winter), 
Barry  and  some  more  of  the  players 
were  there  to  see  the  new  comedians; 
it  is  to  be  their  seminary.”  It  was  of 
Garrick’s  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the 
elder  Boswell  said:  “He  set  up  a schule 
and  ca’d  it  an  academy”;  and  Garrick’s 
own  seminary  has  become  an  academy 
now.— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

At  a special  matinee  performance  of 
William  Collier's  "The  Patriot,”  in  New 
York,  the  following  “house  rules”  were 
printed  In  the  program:  “If  you  must 
leave  before  the  play  is  over  be  sure 
and  go  out  during  the  quiet  scene  in 
the  middle  of  an  act.  Yes,  your  hat  is 
on  straight— that’s  the  trouble.  Mr.  Col- 
lier is  only  responsible  for  the  Collier- 
isms.  not  the  mannerisms  of  the  per- 
formance. If  you  must  cough  or  sneeze, 
always  do  so  on  a “point,”  never  dur- 
ing applause  or  an  entr’acte.  Ladies  are 
requested  not  to  take  their  hats  off 
during  the  overture.  Please  wait  until 
the  curtain  is  just  rising:.  Never  buy 
tickets  from  the  box  office,  but  of  a 
speculator;  they  are  always  so  much 
nearer  and  dearer.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  pays 
close  attention  to  the  drama,  says: 
"Everybody  has  noticed  this  year  that 
Elsie  Janis  has  taken  to  doing  her  hair 
up.”  The  Tribune  also  informs  us  that 
Mrs.  Bierbower,  Elsie’s  mother,  had 
much  to  do  with  her  daughter's  present 
proud  position.  Nor  should  any  one  for- 
get that  Miss  Janis  is  "seen  at  times  In 
a long  black  fur  coat.” 

In  connection  with  H.  B.  Irving’s  re- 
vival of  “The  Lyons  Mail.”  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  recall  that  Sir  John  Hare 
was  the  first  to  appear  as  the  postmaster 
in  that  play'  some  45  year3  ago.  with  the 
Brothers  Webb.  Up  to  then  the  part, 
originally  that  of  a postmistress,  had 
invariably  been  assigned  to  a woman, 
but  finding  they  had  an  unemployed 
character  actor  on  their  hands  the  pro- 
ducers changed  the  sex.  So  “she”  has 
remained  a “man”  ever  since.  The 
“business,”  too,  is  the  same  as  that  in- 
vented nearly  half  a century  ago  by  Sir 
John.— Daily  Telegraph. 

They  say  that  Maxine  Eliiott  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
Has  she  not  always  had  her  rights? 

A benefit  for  Clara  Morris  has  been 
announced. 

Frederick  Warde  is  prepared  to  lecture 
on  "Shakespeare  and  His  Plays." 

Gladys  Hanson,  leading  woman  for  E. 
H.  Sotliern,  is  said  to  be  Mary  Ander- 
son's double.  The  modern  drama  is  not 
then  utterly  contemptible,  Mr.  Winter. 

Bernstein’s  "Baccarat.”  played  re- 
cently in  New  York,  in  German,  and  to 
be  produced  by  Harrison  Grey  Fiske. 
is  entitled  “La  Rafale”  in  the  original 
version. 

Charles  Stevenson  will  have  a promi- 
nent part  in  “The  White  Sister”  with 
Viola.  Allen. 

William  Gillette,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  will  go  to  Australia. 

E.  H.  Sothern  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  "Richelieu”  at  San  Francisco 

Jan.  2D. 

Virginia  Harned  is  glad  because  she 
has  been  in  vaudeville  for  20  weeks. 

bHpl  . 


has  never  been  happier  on  the 
_’e.  “It’s  a great  thing  for  any  act- 
ress to  get  ns  closely  In  touch  with  her 
audience  as  every  star  has  to  In  vaude- 
ville. It  makes  all  the  difference  In  the 
world.  If  theyr  don’t  like  you,  they  let 
vou  know  it  instantly;  they  make  no 
bones  about  It,  etiquette  never  stands  In 
their  way  for  a moment;  but  if  tliev  do 
like  you.  no  actress  could  ask  for  finer 
audiences  In  this  world.”  And  she 
spoke  as  follows  of  the  managers:  ”1 

have  found  that  the  vaudeville  man- 
agers live  up  always  to  every  letter  and 
item  of  their  bond,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  like  Shy  look  in  exacting 

SINGERS  111  ART 


Uncommon  Ability  of  Two 
Who  Have  Appeared  in 
Boston  Recently, 


BELATED  OBJECTIONS 
TO  TEXT  OF  “ELIJAH1' 


Mary  Garden  Has  a Word  to 
Say  About  “Salome”;  Con- 
cert Notes,  Announcements 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  and  Dr.  Lud- 
wig Wuellner  are  both  interpreters  of 
songs,  Interpreters  of  uncommon  abili- 
ty. Mme.  Marchesi,  as  a singer  in  the 
strictly'  technical  sense,  is  far  superior 
to  Dr.  Wuellner.  She  has  been  careful- 
ly taught  and  her  mechanism  reflects 
credit  on  her  famous  mother  and  on 
herself.  She  has  skill  as  a lyric  singer 
and  in  bravura.  As  an  interpreter  she 
has  archness,  humor,  sentiment,  pas- 
sion. She  is  versatile. 

Dr.  Wuellner  has  overpowering  in- 
dividuality and  tragic  intensity.  In 
songs  of  a purely  lyric  character  he  is 
interesting,  but  his  vocal  faults  are 
then  inevitably'  in  the  foreground.  In 
such  songs  as  the  ultra-modern  ones 
of  Strauss  he  is  incomparable.  In  them 
he  makes  an  impression  on  the  concert 
stage  that  great  operatic  singers  might 
well  envy. 

These  singers  may  well  be  studied  at- 
tentively by  teachers  of  singing  and  by 
/their  pupils.  Study,  however,  shoukt 
jnot  lead  to  slavish  imitation.  It  would” 
be  a pity  if  every  chirping  soprano  were 
to  attempt  at  once  to  sing  “Polly  Willis”  l 
and  the  song  of  Brahms  as  Mme.  Mar- 
chesi sang  them  last  Thursday;  if  every 
robust  or  sentimental  baritone  and  tenor 
were  to  ape  Dr.  Wuellner.  They  would 
succeed  only  in  reproducing  external 
features  of  the  interpretations.  They 
would  acquire  mannerisms,  and  wear 
them  as  poorly  fitting  second-hand  gar- 
ments. For  the  art  ot  Mme.  Marchesi  or 
that  of  Dr.  Wuellner  does  not  lie  in  that 
which  can  be  easily  reproduced  by  any 
one  with  a mimetic  faculty  and  a reten- 
tive memory.  Think  of  the  years  of 
meditation  arid  experience  ttiat  have  led 
to  the  brilliant  results  shown  by'  the  two 
visitors!  Furthermore,  the  two  would 
be  uncommon  personalities  even  if  they 
did  not  express  their  ideas,  aspirations, 
views  of  life  and  thoughts  concerning 
love  and  death  in  music. 

There  are  many'  singers  who  trip 
jauntily  through  a polyglot  program  and 
show  only  a pretty'  mechanism  and  an 
attractive  face.  There  are  few  that  hold 
or  move  the  hearer  by  force  of  individu- 
al Interpretation.  Teachers  are  natural- 
ly anxious  that  their  pupils  should  ex- 
hibit a “correct  method.”  They  have 
their  own  opinions  respectively  how  tnis 
method  should  be  acquired.  When  it 
comes  to  the  interpretation  of  a song 
they  are  less  interested  as  a rule,  or  they 
have  few  ideas  concerning  interpreta- 
tion. They  say  to  the  pupil:  "Sing  this 
song  as  you  feel  it";  or  they  follow 
reverently  the  few  indications  given  by 
the  composer.  A singing  teacher  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  a coach.  Teachers 
whose  one  dominating  thought  Is  tone 
emission  are  often  not  inclined  to  bring 
out  the  interpretative  ability  of  a pupil 
lest  "method”  may  suffer  thereby. 


The  spirit  in  ivhich  Mme.  Marchesi 
sang  Arne’s  “Lass  with  the  delicate  air’’ 
might  excite  discussion.  The  singer 
was  slightly  satirical  at  the  expense  of 
the  young  woman.  Mr.  Bispham  was 
sarcastic  in  farce-comedy  manner  in  ms 
vocal  description  of  her  when  he  last 
sang  the  song  in  Boston.  What  is  the 
English  tradition,  if  there  be  any?  “Deli- 
cate,” I take  it.  here  means  fastidious, 
nice  or  even  finicking.  Was  the  hero- 
ine of  the  song  really  an  insupportable 
person?  Was  she  a subject  of  legiti- 
mate guying?  Miss  Farrar  evidently 

thought  so.  

The  Handel  and  Haydn  will  perform 
“Elijah”  tonight  in  commemoration  of 
the  composer’s  birth.  The  choice  from 
Mendelssohn’s  oratorios  and  cantatas 
was  eminently'  wise,  for  ’’Elijah’’  with 
its  pseudo-dramatic  force  is  more  popu- 
lar than  “St.  Paul.”  Yet  there  are 
pages  in  "St.  Paul”  and  in  ’The  Hymn 
of  Praise”  that  are  finer  than  any  in 
"Elijah,”  and  there  is  more  imagination 
displayed  in  the  "First  tValpurgis 


I Nlgnt. 

1 The  English  will  never  forgot,  that 
“Elijah”  was  first  performed  at  a Bir- 
mingham festival,  and  some  of  them 
are  persuaded  that  "Elijah"  Is  an  Eng- 
lish work  by  an  Englishman  who  hap- 
pened to  he  horn  at  Hamburg  and 
through  force  of  circumstances  lived  in 
Germany!  as  Germans  have  long  hoast- 
; ed  that  they  discovered  Shakespeare, 
who  should  have  been  their  fellow-coun- 
try  man.  They  take  “Ejlijah  * reverently 
In  England,  though  there  have  recently 
1 been  sisns  of  revolt,  anti  revolt  In  this 
instance  is  to  many  Englishmen,  cathe- 
dral organists,  Mus.  Docs.,  etc.,  a syno- 
nym of  blasphemy. 

Not  long  ago  the  Rev.  J.  Eclcersley, 
M.  A.,  rector  of  Wroford,  Lichfield,  is- 
sued a pamphlet  entitled:  "The  False 

Dramatic  Betting  of  tire  Opening  Chor- 
uses and  Solo  in  Mendelssohn’s  ’Eli- 
jah ’ The  reverend  [gentleman  starts 
out  by  frankly  admitting  that  ‘(a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  work,  and  a calm 
judgment  will,  if  an  amateur  may  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  the  composition  d-s  marked  by  the 
lire  and  force,  the  depth,  the  solemnity, 
and  the  charm  which  distinguish  a 
work  of  genius.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  more  than  a few  oratorios  or  can- 
tatas old  or  new,  which  combine  in  one 
and  the  same  work  so  many  of  the  good 
qualities  which  serve  to  ^ engage  the 
mind  and  entrance  tbe  soul." 

He  then  adds:  “It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a few  critics  of  the  present  day, 
following  the  lead  of  Wagner,  who  was 
possessed  with  an  implacable  hatred  of 
everything  Jewish,  and  a not  altogether 
unjustifiable  personal  dislike  of  Men- 
delssohn, are  prepared  to  bid  good-by  to 
the  music  of  ‘Elijah’  as  that  of  the 
worn-out  type.”  He  summarizes  certain 
objections  raised  by  the  “few  critics” 
against  the  music  in  “Elijah”;  “the 
style  ” is  stunted,  some  of  the  phrases 
are  feeble,  the  recurrences  of  half 
closes  are  wearisome,  Its  watery  decoc- 
tions of  Bach  and  Handel  are  quite 
insipid,  and  sensational  effects  are  some- 
times produced  by  regularly  recurring 
crescendos  and  diminuendos  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  These,  criticisms  are 
made  bv  men  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  ‘about,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  some  of  them.” 

But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eckersley  advances 
this  thesis:  "The  words  used  in  the  first 
three  choruses  and  the  recitative  and 
solo  of  Obadiah  in  Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’  are  entirely  at  variance,  with 
the  ‘ history  of  the  period  as  given  in 
tlie  Scripture  record,  and  otherwise  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  and  they  are 
so  much  so  that  they  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  be  supposed 
to  have  been  uttered  by  tbe  people  into 
whose  mouths  they  are  put;  also  that 
this  contradiction  so  vitiates  these  num- 
bers of  the  oratorio  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing person  to  listen  to  them  with  com- 
posure when  once  it  has  been  perceived.” 

Good  old  Mr.  Bennett,  reviewing  the 
pamphlet  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  says: 
"The  Bible  narrative  omfts  many  details 
of  incidents  and  episodes,  and  Mr.  Eck- 
crsley  fills  these  blanks  with  assump- 
tions that  support  his  own  theory.” 
Thus  the  pamphleteer  saws  that  at  the 
time  of  the  assembly  on  Mt.  Carmel, 
all  Israel,  except  a small  minority  of 
7000  or  more,  had  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  and  cannot  be  imagined  as  re- 
turning to  their  old  faith  at  the  bidding 
or  the  warning  of  Elijah.  "Nor  is  any 
intimation  given  which  would  justify 
a supposition  that  a certain  number  of 
these  same  people,  humbled  by  the 
famine,  began  to  call  upon  the  God  of 
their  fathers.” 

Mr.  Bennett  answers:  “May  it  not 

with  equal  reason  be  assumed  that,  as 
has  always  been  the  case  in  the  history 
of  religious  persecutions,  they  had,  like 
Naaman,  bowed  the  knee  before  the 
false  god,  while  their  hearts  were  far 
from  him,  As  for  the  presence  on  Car- 
mel of  Israelites  still  faithful  to  Jah-  1 
veil,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ahab  sum-  : 
moned  ‘all  the  people’  to  a great  as- 
sembly by  desire  of  Elijah,  whose  com- 
mand the  ‘7000’  were  certain  to  obey. 
The  narrative  even  gives  us  glimpses  of  ! 
the  bearing  and  manner  of  the  gather-  I 
ing.” 

Then  Mr.  Bennett  argues  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  does  harm  to  his 
case  by  asserting  the  historical  author- 
ity of  the  Old  Testament.  "I  greatly 
fear  that  the  historical  authority  of 
such  books  as  Kings  and  Chronicles  is 
not  very  convincing.  The  First  Book  of 
Kings  was  not  compiled  till  long  after 
the  events  of  which  it  speaks,  and  we 
know  what  that  means  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. ‘The  two  Books  of  Chronicles,’ 
says  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  ’constitute  “a 
literary  forgery”  (the  phrase  belongs  to 
Cornill),  and  if  we  are  honest  men  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  call  them  so.’  But, 
however  little  these  historical  books 
may  fall  short  of  their  pretensions,  they 
have  small  claim  to  our  confidence,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  reshape  a great 
work  of  art  In  order  to  bring  it  and 
them  inlo  conformity.  On  the  same 
side  is  the  argument  that  a librettist, 
dealing  with  history,  real  or  spurious, 
from  an  imaginative  standpoint,  has  a 
free  hand.” 

Mr.  Eckersley  would  put  the  overture 
and  all  the  numbers  to  which  he  refers 
after  the  part  of  the  scene  on  Carmel, 
“where  the  people  have  been  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Lord  is  God.” 


I 


The  Herald  publishes  today  in  the  sup- 
plement of  illustrations  portraits  of 
Miss  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache  as  Delilah 
in  Saint-Saens’  opera,  and  of  Miss  Lil- 
lian Grenville. 

Miss  Gerville-Reache  sang  here  last 
season  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister’s 
Musical  Mornings,  and  at  a concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Her 
full,  rich,  superb  voice  and  her  glowing 
temperament  were  then  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

Lillian  Grenville  is  the  stage  name  of 
Miss  Katherine  Goertner.  Born  in  New 
York.  Dec.  25.  1884  she  was  educated  at 
the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  fn 
Montreal.  In  1901  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  studied  with  Algier  and 
Lherie.  She  made  her  first  operatic  ap- 
pearance at  Nice  in  December.  1903.  as 


Juliet.  ssne  mis  recently  sung  \ 
marked  success  in  Massenet’s  “Mini 
anil  "Thais”  ii.  Thomas’  ’’Hamlet," 
and  in  other  operas.  Tills  season  she 
attracted  atetnllon  at  the  San  Carlo, 
Naples;  and  after  that  engagement,  re- 
appeared at  Nice  as  Hilda.  She  was 
chosen  <to  take  at  Nice  the  part  of  Mar- 
cella  in  Jean  Nougues'  "Quo  Vadls." 

Tile  Centenary  of  Mendelssohn'S 
birth  was  observed  here  last  Wedr.es- 
, day  afternoon  at  the  rooms  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association.  Mr.  Lang 
played  with  Mr.  vVarnke  Mendelssohn’s 
sonata  in  1)  major  for  piano  and  'cello, 
and  afterward  showed  letters  and  manu- 
script music  of  the  composer,  letters 
from  the  composer’s  wife  and  sister,  a 
drawing  of  Mendelssohn  as  a boy  of 
eight  years,  and  Henselt's  drawing  of 
"Mendelssohn  after  death. 


There  are  still  echoes  of  "Salome.” 
Miss  Mary  Garden  of  course  lias  much 
to  say.  She  talks  glibly  about  Salome’s 
"moral  perversion"  and  characterizes 
her  as  a little  beast.  She  is  not  going 
to  sing  in  any  other  Strausslan  part. 
She  acquainted  Mr.  Strauss  with  her  in- 
tention, so  he  has  had  fair  warning. 
"My  sympathies  are  with  the  new 
French  school  of  composers.  Besides, 
characters  like  Salome  rob  me  too  much 
of— shall  I say?— my  intellectual  tran- 
qualllty."  According  to  her  theory,  the 
Salome  of  Wilde's  tragedy  is  under  the 
spell  of  Jokanaan's  chastity.  There  was 
no  man  in  Herod’s  court  whom  she 
could  respect.  "Suddenly  site  Is  con- 
fronted by  Jokanaan,  the  prophet  of 
whom  all  men  are  talking.  His  person 
has  a strange  fascination  for  her.  In 
him  she  recognizes  something  before 
unknown  to  her— the  chaste  man.  In- 
stantly she  desires  to  possess  him,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  his 
chastity.  His  continued  repulsing  of 
her,  his  revilings  of  her  mother,  his 
bitter  name-calling  of  herself,  all  are 
so  much  idle  talk  to  her.  She  is  ob- 
sesser  with  the  one  desire,  and  who  or 
what  had  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  that! 

"When  even  her  utter  abasement  be- 
fore the  prophet  fails  of  effect  and  he 
walks  erect  and  unmoved  to  his  cistern 
prison,  there  comes  what  to  her  seems 
the  natural  thought  that  she  must  en- 
compass his  death,  and  of  nothing  else 
she  thinks  until  her  will  is  worked  out. 

“Does  she  grasp,  do  you  think,  the 
immensity  of  what  Herod  is  offering  her 
in  lieu  of  the  prophet’s  head?  His  pea- 
cocks, his  jewels,  his  precious  things, 
half  his  kingdom?  Not  a bit  of  it.  She 
hears  the  voice,  but  it.  is  uttering  only 
words,  words,  words,  ‘Give  me  the  head 
of  Jokanaan,’  she  repeats  again  and 
again. 

"When  her  wish  is  gratified  and  the 
dead  head  is  hers  to  make  sport  of,  the 
second  obsession  of  hate  and  revenge 
is  still  upon  her.  Soon  that  gives  way 
to  the  original  desire,  and  when  she  is 
killed  while  kissing  the  dead,  lips  it  is 
for  the  loss  of  th"IT  chaste  man  that  re- 
, fused  her  that  she  has  mourned." 

Thus  Miss  Garden  poured  out  her  soul 
to  a reporter  of  the  Evening  World. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  his  review  of  the 
performance  quoted  an  extract  from 
Flaubert’s  description  of  Salome’s 
dance.  "Well,”  said  Miss  Garden, 
“perhaps  I know  as  much  about  that 
as  he;  but  it  was  Oscar  Wilde’s  Salome 
and  Richard  Strauss’  Salome  that  I was 
depicting,  and  my  interpretation.  I am 
sure,  was  faithful  to  them.  There  was 
no  need  to  consult  any  other  text.  Mr. 
Wilde’s  story,  save  for  the  main  inci- 
dent—the  beheading  of  the  prophet— is 
purely  original,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
artist  to  depict  the  characters  as  the 
author  lias  painted  them.” 

The  kissing  of  the  papier-mache  head 
was  at  first  repulsive  to  her.  "When  I 
had  the  thing  made  in  Paris  and  looked 
at  it  I thought  I should  never  be  able 
to  go  through  witli  a.  performance.  But 
I got  over  that  feeling.  One  forgets 
everything  for  art’s  sake.  The  act  is 
revolting  to  you  sitting  out  there  In  the 
audience.  Perhaps  it  would  be  to  me  If 
I were  there,  too.  But  I'm  not.  I’m  on 
the  stage  depicting  Mr.  Wilde’s  Salome, 
and  that  act  is  necessary  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  character.” 


Miss  Marianne  Flahaut,  who  will  sing 
here  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  is  a tall  wo- 
man, six  feet  or  more.  Mr.  Meltzer  re- 
cently studied  her  and  appreciated  her. 
He  wrote  his  impressions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  "Though  nature  moulded 
her  on  the  heroic  plan,  she  gave  her  a 
soft,  sympathetic  face  and  restful  lines. 
Her  voice  is  sweet  and  low.  Her  man- 
ner has  distinction  and  her  movements 
are  harmonious.  The  splendor  of  her 
appearanee  almost  startles  one  at  the 
first  glance.  It  is  overpowering.  But 
not  humorous.  For  beauty  may  be  built 
on  a large  scale  and  still  be  womanly. 
Blood  tells.  And  there  is  blue  blood  in 
xlier  veins,  though  on  t lie  boards  she  dis 
dains  the  prefix  of  nobility.” 

They  take  the  opera  and  opera  singe, 
seriously  in  New  York. 

Concerts  of  the  Weeji 

SUNDAY— ChiekerlDjt  llall.  ist 

Chamber  Concert  under  . Mr. 

Tucker.  The  Hess-Schrqir  ..  Pro- 
gram: Schumann,  u w.yr  . minor,  op. 

41,  No.  2;  Sinigagl yr  . nafle  for  violin, 
viola  and  ’cello,  oft  Debussy,  Andante 

Iloucement  and  Assz  Vif  from  quartet  in  G 
minor,  op.  10;  (meg,  quartet  in  G minor, 
|,||.  27. 

Symphony  Hall.  7:80  P.  M.  Performance 
nf  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah”  do  commemora- 
tion of  the  touth  birthday  of  the  composer) 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr.  Mol- 
lenlmucr  conductor.  S*Jo  singers.  Mines. 
Jeanne  Jomelli.  Edith  H.  Whitcomb.  Florence 
Mulford,  Harriette  C.  Wcstcott,  Cecil  James, 
Gwilym  Miles. 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  .1  I’.  M.  Miss  Ger- 
maine Anmud’s  piano  recital  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Student’s  Association  of  Miss 
Ilersey’s  School.  Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and 
Fugue;  Scarlatti.  Piece;  Chopin.  Vnlse; 
Schumann,  Etudes  Symphoniqucs;  Transcrip- 
tion of  Isolde’s  “Love  Death.”  from  Wag- 
ner’s music  drama;  Dehussy.  Arabesque; 
Faure.  Nocturne;  Liszt.  Polonaise. 

Potter  Hull,  8:1.3  P.  M.  Third  and  last 
concert,  of  chamber  music  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  tin-  Longy  Club,  assisted  by  C.  >(, 
lyoeffler.  vtlola:  II.  Gebbnrdt,  piarei,'  and  \ 
Klocufel.  trumpet.  Euesco,  s\|r(h 
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flute,  two  violins.  viola,  violoncello,  vlolone 
and  harpsichord:  four  numbers  from  the 

English  suite  In  D minor  for  the  harpsi- 
chord: “Coffee”  cantata  for  soprano,  tenor, 
bass,  flute,  two  violins,  viola,  ’cello  and 
harpsichord.  Miss  Noyes,  and  Messrs.  Mur- 
phy and  Dcnjrhansen  will  siug. 

Faneull  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the 
music  department  of  the  city  of  Boston: 
William  F.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral 
pieces;  Nicolai,  overture  to  “The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor”:  Boisdeffre.  Ad  aglet  to 
for  strings:  Lacombe,  Spanish  suite.  “The 
Fair”;  Tschalkowsky,  souk  without  words; 
I.lszt,  Hungarian  rhapsody.  No.  2.  Earl  R. 
Cartwright,  baritone,  will  sing  the  Ho- 
tnance  from  “Tannhaeuser”  and  Miss  Lang  s 
•The  King  Is  Dead”;  Ernest  0.  Gatley; 
clarinetist,  will  play  a recitative  and  polo- 
nai.M*  by  Weber.  Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

WEDNESDAY — Stclnert  Hall.  S P.  M.  Second 
evinoTt  of  the  Cjser wonky  quartet,  assisteo 
bv  Felix  F"V.  pianist.  Dittersdorf.  quartet. 
E flat  major;  Taneieff,  quartet  No.  0,  op. 
IS);  u.  Strauss,  piano  quartet. 

TUI*  RSDA  Y — Stelnort  Hall.  S P.  M.  Mrs. 
Heliii  Bean  Burnham  will  give  a souk  re- 
cital. assisted  by  Karl  Rissland.  violinist, 
and  Carl  Lamson.  pianist.  Songs  by  Tschal- 
kowskv,  Schubert,  Schumann.  Brahms,  Strauss, 
Grieg*  Chadwick,  Sullivan.  Mrs.  Beach,  Mas- 
senet. Henschel.  Grieg’s  sonata.  C minor, 
for  violin  and  piano.  Risslnnd’s  fantasia 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Fif- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor. 
Paderewski,  symphony  in  B minor  (first  per- 
form::: -Saens,  concerto.  C minor. 

No.  4.  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Pader- 
ewski. pianist).  , _ . . 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  school.  Dorchester. 
8 P M Concert  l>v  music  department  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  W.  F.  Dodge,  condnctoi 
Orchestral  pieces;  Mozart,  overture  to  Don 
Giovanni”;  Boisdeffre.  Adagietto  for  strongs; 
Leoncavallo.  selection  from  Pagliacci  , 
Erkel.  entr’acte  from  “Hunyadi  Laszlo  ; 

Military  polonaise.  Miss  Helen  D- 
Mahler,  soprano,  will  sing  Mlcaela  s aria 
from  ‘‘Carmen.”  and  Parker’s  “The  Lsirk 
Now  Leaves.”  Frank  IL  Eaton  will  play 
German’s  “Saltarello”  for  tiute.  Louis  C. 
Elson  will  lecture.  mf 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.  lir- 
teentli  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
che.-tra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as 
on  Friday  afternoon. 


the  class,  that  the  membership  TufsTn - 
creased  to  90.  and  bus  added  largely 
t0  the  Woman's  Club.  Carefully  ohosen 
mu«ic  is  studied,  and  the  voices  are  well 
balanced.  Each  year  the  class  has 
given  a concert  In  the  series  of  the 
club's  entertainments,  and  have  added 
entertainments  for  Its  own  benefit. 
Soloist < of  reputation  have  been  se- 
emed: Myron  \V.  Whitney,  bass;  Felix 

Wtnternitz.  violinist  ; Wolf  Fries,  'cellist; 
Heinrich  Schuoeker,  harpist  ; other  In- 
strumentalists and  many  local  singers, 
besides  vocal  quartets  and  Instrumental 
quartets.  . , 

The  concert  for  this  season  will  be 
given  on  Tuesday  evening:.  March  2.  in 
Wliiton  Hall.  Center  street.  Dorchester, 
when  the  class  will  he  assisted  by  Earl 
Cartwright,  baritone,  and  Karl  Kiss- 
land,  violinist,  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  . . , , 

The  class  has  been  conducted  from 
its  organization  by  Mrs.  Martha  Dana 
Shepard. 


Coming  Concerts. 

The  chamber  concert  in  Chickering 


" ’ Wi 

TTrst  violin ; .Ti-wV’Thooirorowlcz.  i 
ond  violin;  Emil  Ferlr,  viola;  Alwin; 
Schroeder,  vlollncelio.  The  program 
was:  Schumann,  quartet  in  A minor, 
op.  41.  No.  3;  Slnlgaglia,  serenade  for 
violin,  viola  and  ’cello,  op.  33;  Debus- 


Ml  I " 

rk’  _ _ 

The  orchestra  was  at  times  not  suf- 
ficiently subordinated  to  the  solo  singers. 
There  was  a large  audience. 

Gounod’s  “Redemption”  will  be  per- 
formed on  Easter  Sunday,  April  11.  The 
singers  now  engaged  are  Miss  Pearl 


sy  Andante  Doucement  and  Assez  Vif  Benedict,  alto;  George  Hamlin. 
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Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  will  be 
given  bv  the  Czerwonky  Quartet 
(Messrs  Czerwonky,  Krafft,  Scheurer 
and  Nagel).  • 

Mme  Katherine  Goodson.  pianist,  will 
give  a recital  in  Jordan  Hall  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  ISth. 

The  Adamowski  Trio  will  celebrate 
the  100th  birthday  of  Chopin— there  is 
dispute  concerning  the  year  and  the 
month— by  giving  a concert  on  the  22d. 
The  program  will  include  Chopins  Trio 
Op  S solo  piano  pieces,  and  Polonaise 
brillante  for  piano  and  ’cello. 

Richard  Platt,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Monday  aftei- 


noon  the  15th,  when  he  will  play  pieces 
bv  Chopin,  D’Indy,  Ravel.  Heilman  and 

i,  ; , , * ‘/“In  1 1 o ” 


his  own  “Gulls. 

Mrs  H H.  A.  Beach's  program  for 
her  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17th,  will  include,  besides 
her  own  concerto,  pieces  by  Handel. 
Moret,  Graun,  Gottschalk,  Liszt,  De- 
busey  and  Schumann's  “Waldscenen. 

Leland  Hall  will  give  a piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  Thursday  evening, 
March  25. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  a violinist.  1- 


from  quartet  in  G minor,  op.  10;, Grieg 
quartet  in  G minor,  op.  27. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr 
Hess  to  select  a more  enlivening  and 
refreshing  list  of  musical  works  Re- 
production in  the  time  allotted.  It 
would  have  been  a still  harder,  task 
for  a group  of  artists  to  give  a more 
Inspiring  performance  of  the  pieces: 
chosen.  , ... 

The  players  were  ready  with 
breadth  and  vigor  of  interpretation 
in  the  powerful  passages  of  the 
Schumann  quartet.  They  tripped 
daintilv  and  sang  movingly  in  the 
sprightly  measures  of  the  serenade. 

They  expressed  with  finest  delicacy  • 

the  sinuous  shadings  of  Debussy  Frederick  Thorn 
They  pictured  with  vivid  warmth  of  Ireaerick  l 
Imagination  the  shimmering  atmos- 
phere of  Grieg  and  reached  their 
highest  point  of  expression  In  his 
delicious  romanza  movement. 

The  worn  of  the  artists  throughout 
was  characterized  by  extreme  artistic 
finish  and  euphony,  yet  the  hearer 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  this,  so 
forceful,  fresh  and  free  from  restraint 
were  the  players.  Consequently  each 
piece  came  from  the  instruments  like 
a living  whole,  as  if  It  were  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment. 


te 


and  Claude  Cunningham,  baritone 

"The  Happy  Marriage”  Has 
t Its  First  Performance  Here 


Elijah’  Sung  in  Commemora- 
tion of  100th  Anniversary 
of  Mendelssohn's  Birth. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-First 
performance  in  Boston  of  “The  Happy 
Marriage,”  a comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Clyde  Fi,tch.  Produced  by  Charles  Froh_ 
man. 

Doris  Keane 

Frederick  Thornton Edwin  Arden 

Charles  Thornton Albert  Hackett 

Paul  Mayne Eric  Maturin 

*W.  D.  Granger JS  ran*  Oheen 

"Mrs  Ryton  Grace  Goodall 

Annie May  Donahue 

Mayne’s  valet C.  A.  Chandos 

The  Thorntons’  butler Dudley  Dlgses 

Mr.  Fitch  describes  his  new  play  as  a 
“comedy  of  American  life.”  The  action 
Is  supposed  to  take  place  in  New  York 
city  (luring  the  present  winter. 

Joan  and  Frederick  have  been  mar- 
ried about  five  years.  He  is  absorbed  In 
business.  She  still  has  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  being  loved.  As  impersonated 
bv  Miss  Keane,  this  Joan  is  not  a rest- 
ful person.  She  is  of  the  clinging,  emo- 
tional. cuddlesome  type,  physically  se- 
ductive a chatterer,  who  cannot  endure 


Paderewski’s  Symphony. 

The  next  Symphony  program  may 
well  be  characterized  as  a Paderewski 
1 program,  for  it  will  include  only  two 
numbers,  the  first  of  which  will  pre- 
sent Paderewski  the  composer,  and 
the  second  Paderewski  the  pianist,  io 
Boston  and  to  Boston’s  orchestra  has 
been  g.ven  the  honor  of  presenting 
this  long-awaited  Symphony  for  the 
I first  time.  Mr.  Paderewski  expected  to 
have  it  ready  two  years  ago  and  cO 
I come  especially  to  this  country  in 
order  to  have  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  play  it;  but  on  account  of 
his  concert  engagements  when  that 
time  came  he  had  advanced  not  far 
beyond  his  original  sketches.  Last 
year  came  his  long  tour  of  this  coun- 
try. and  it  w'hs  not  until  the  beginning 
of  last  summer  that  he  was  able  to 
get  really  at  work  on  the  symphony. 
Not  until  the  end  of  last  December 
w-is  he  able  to  write  “finis”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  score,  it  is  this  sym- 
phony which  brings  him  to  America 
this  year.  It  will  be  played  eight 
times  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, twice  In  Boston,  twice  in  New 
York  and  once  each  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Brooklyn. 
1 It  will  be  played  twice  by  the  Theo- 
dore Thoma  s orchestra  in  Chicago  and 
1 once  each  by  tiie  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
Symphony  orchestras.  The 
opu-  number  of  the  work  is  24  and 
! the  key  is  B minor.  It  Is  In  three 
I movements  the  first  of  which  Is  in 
*ia -steal  form,  “adagio  maestoso,  ’ 
gro  con  fuoco”;  the  second  is  the 
movement,  “andante  con  moto,” 
the  third  is  an  "allegro  vivace.  ’ 
as  been  already  announced,  1 lie 
ihony  while  it  bears  no  dedica- 
te a 'tribute  by  the  composer  to 
lative  country,  find  was  directly 
red  by  the  10th  anniversary  of 
•ollsh  revolution  of  1 863-64,  which 
•1  Itself  so  deeply  on  Pader- 


vears  oia,  a uduoinc, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
and  a pupil  of  Charles  Martin  Loef- 
fier  will  give  a concert  in  W alpole, 
at  the  town  hall,  Wednesday  evening 
when  she  will  play  a movement  of 
Mozart’s  concerto  in  E flat,  Tartini  s 
sonata  “The  Devil’s  Trill.’  and  a 
group  of  smaller  pieces.  Miss  Marie 
Hraba  a Viennese  mezzo-soprano, 
now  living  in  New  York,  will  sing. 

Miss  Marion  Lina  Tufts,  who  will 
give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Ha.ll 
Thursday  evening,  tile  15th,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Malden.  She  began  to 
studv  the  piano  when  she  was  7 years 
old  Since  1904  she  has  been  under 
the'  instruction  of  Mme.  Szumowska 
snd  she  has  studied  ensemble  music 
with  ' Joseph  Adamowski  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  She 
will  play  pieces  by  Handel,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  Saint-Saens,  Chopin,  Chami- 
nade,  Debussy  and  Liszt. 

Mischa  Elman  will  give  a violin  re- 
cital in  Symphony  Hall.  Saturday  after- 
noon. March  20. 

The  program  of  the  last  violm  ^and 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  gave  its  765th 
concert  last  night.  “Elijah”  was  per- 
formed in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
poser’s birth  100  years  ago  last  Wednes- 
day. The  society  was  assisted  by  Mmes. 
Jeanne  Jomelli,  Florence  Mulford.  Edith 
B.  Whitcomb,  Harriet  C.  Westcott,  and 
Messrs.  James  and  Miles;  by  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra.  J.  W.  Crowley  con- 
cert master,  and  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  or- 
ganist. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  could  not 
have  made  a better  choice  from  Men- 
delssohn’s choral  works,  for  "Elijah” 
is  indisputably  the  most  popular.  Its 
| quasi-dramatic  style  interests  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  very  familiarity  of  cer- 
tain pages  also  draws  audiences,  for 
the  majority  of  people  like  to  hear  mu- 
sic that  they  have  already  heard,  not 
once,  but  frequently.  The  people  are 
always  glad  to  hear  Elijah  mocking  the 
priests  of  Baal  and  despondent  under 
a juniper  tree.  They  like  to  hear  the 
angelic  trio,  the  quartet,  whether  it  be 


piano  sonata  recital  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mannes.  in  Steinert  Hall,  Friday  even- 


in~  the  19th,  will  include  Brahms’  son- 
ata’in  A major.  Beethoven’s  “Kreutzer” 
and  a sonata  by  Handel. 

Mme  Emma  Eames  and  Emilio  de 
Gogorza  will  give  a concert  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Saturday  afternoon,  the  20th. 

Mme  Nordica  will  give  a song  rec'ital 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  27th. 

The  fifth  Boston  Symphony  concert  in 
Cambridge  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
Theatre  5 Thursday  evening,  the  11th. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  will  be  the 
same  as  that  played  in  the  Mendelssohn 
Memorial  in  Symphony  Hall,  last’ even- 
ing (Saturday),  the  “Fihgal’s  Cave” 
overture;  the  Scherzo  from  the  music  to 
Shakespeare’s  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  and  the  "Scotch”  symphony. 
The  second  Half  will  include  Sehein- 
nflug’s  overture  to  “A  Comedy  by  Shake 
speare  ” and  the  prelude  and  “Love’s 
Death”  from  “Tristan  and  Isolde.” 

Milton  and  Sargent  Aborn  have  en- 
gaged for  their  grand  opera  companies, 
which  will  play  spring  seasons  at  Brook- 
lyn. Washington,  Newark  and  Boston, 
the’  following  principals:  Estelle  Went- 

t TTVit rr.\£»  Win  Riisln? 
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sung  tunefully  or  with  false  intonation 
Then  there  is  the  youth  who  stands  be- 
tween heavens  of  brass  and  earth  of 
iron  and  at  last  sees  the  little  cloud. 
There  is  the  great  chorus.  “Thanks  be 
to  God.”  The  great  majority  prefer 
“Elijah”  to  “St.  Paul.”  “The  Hymn  of 
Praise”  or  the  “First  Walpurgis  Night.” 

The  features  of  the  performance  last 
night  the  5Uth  performance  of  this 
oratorio  by  the  Society,  were  the  sing- 
ing of  the  chorus  and  the  singing  of 
Mme.  Jomelli.  It  should  not  be  con- 
cluded therefore  that  “Elijah”  was  per- 
formed with  the  part  of  Elijah  omitted. 
Mr  Miles  sang  the  music  of  the 
prophet.  His  conception  of  it  was 
spirited  and  thoughtful.  He  did  not 
present  a theatrical  Elijah,  but  he  was 
reasonably  dramatic.  His  voice  had 
not  the  resonance  of  former  years.  It 
was  often  dry  and  at  times  it  did  not 
have  sufficient  power,  especially  in  the 
lower  register. 

Mr  Ffrangeon-Davies.  who  sang  the 
music  of  Elijah  so  fervently  that  at 
last  he  persuaded  himself  • that  he  was 
the  prophet  tempted  some,  by  the  his- 
trionic force  of  his  Impersonation,  to 
imitate  his  mannerisms.  Mr.  Miles, 
although  lie  no  doubt  studied  the  art 
of  Mr.  Ffrangeon-Davies,  preserved  his 
own  individuality. 

After  all,  oratorio  music  in  a con- 
cert hall  is,  first  of  all.  to  be  sung. 
“Elijah”  has  been  performed  as  an 


the  sight  of  her  husband  reading,  the 
stock  market  reports  when  he  should  | 
be  kissing  her,  or  telling  her  for  the  i 
millionth  time  that  he  loves  her  with  a'| 
burning,  consuming  passion.  As  Fred- 
erick tersely  remarks,  the  time  of  the 
honeymoon  is  over. 

He  leaves  his  wife  one  night,  weary 
perhaps  of  this  harassing  domesticity, 
and  says  he  is  going  to  his  club  for  an 
important  business  meeting.  Hte  leaves 
his  wife  with  one  Mayne.  an  amorist 
and  a cad.  As  soon  as  the  husband  is 
out  of  the  house,  Mayne  takes  hold  of 
Joan  and  kisses  her.  She  neither  says 
"This  is  iso  sudden"  nor  “Slr-r-r-r.”  She 
seems  to  appreciate  his  ardor,  espe- 
cially when  he  does  not  object  to  her! I 
thumping  the  piano.  He  tells  her  that  I 
he  has  seen  it  all:  that  Frederick  does  I 
not  love  her,  that  they  have  been  drift-  |l 
ing  apart,  that  he,  after  all.  is  her  man.  i 
By  the  aid  of  Che  telephone— a foe  to  || 
domestic  confidence  and  happiness — she  || 
finds  out  that  her  husband  has  not  gone  1 
to  the  club,  but  to  the  flat  of  a Mrs.  | 
Ryton.  with  whom  he  has  business  rela-  I 
tlons  though  the  precise  character  of 
the  relations  Is  left  in  doubt.  She  sus- 
pects the  worst  and  promises  to  elope 
with  Mayne,  taking  with  her  a comic 
and  devoted  nurse  and  her  child. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  first  act, 
which  is  flimsy  in  construction,  Inconse- 
quential in  dialogue,  tame  in  its  pseudo- 
realism, at  times  foolish  in  the  action, 
with  vague  portrayal  of  character.  Fur- 
thermore. the  act  is  dull— and  this  in 
drama  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin. 

The  second  act  is  chiefly  farcical.  Joan, 
having  left  a note  of  farewell  for  her 
husband,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  Bos- 
ton. having  engaged  passage  for  Europe, 
visits  Mayne  in  his  rooms.  Mayne  is 
telling  his  partner  of  the  box  he  is  in 
when  Joan  enters. 

In  this  scene  there  is  the  old  familiar 
method  of  raising  a laugh  by  the  use  of 
a Utter  of  papers.  First  there  are  news- 
papers on  the  floor  and  Mayne,  ill- 
humored  at  the  thought  of  being  tied 
to  Joan  for  life,  kicks  them  about.  Later 
there  is  a litter  made  by  Joan  throwing 
letters  around  In  her  jealous  search  for 
a pink  note  and  the  answer  to  it.  There 
is  also  the  old  familiar  trick  of  the  man 
taking  out  hat  pins  and  endeavoring  to 
replace  them. . There  is  still  another 
approved  contrivance  for  exciting  mirth:  j] 
a sofa  on  which  Mayne  continually  1 
throws  himself  In  his  agitation  at  J 
the  risk  of  breaking  the  springs.  I 
Mayne,  in  fact,  throws  himself  vio- 


•worth  Loia “Ewell.  Fritzie  Von  Busins,  l opera  with  costumes,  scenery  and  ae 
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the  more  no  as  one 
results  of  it  was  the 
ther  to  Siberia.  The  last 
the  symphony  is  a com- 
nic  poem  In  itself.  It 
ire  musically  the  moods 
: during  the  revolution 
<•  of  the  first  agitation, 
bitterness  of  defeat,  to 
of  recurring  hope, 
anee  will  last  about  one 
uarter.  The  first  move- 
out  25  minutes,  so  it  will 
usually  desirable  for  all 
Symphony  concerts  to  be 


Bertha  Shaiek.  Hattie  Belle  Ladd,  Alma  is  thus  performed,  then  action  Is  an 
Stetzlor,  Bertha  Davis,  J.  Francis  Boyle,  important  maltei.  Last  night  the  oia- 

Dornenl'  • Russo,  George  Shields,  Harry  torio  was  sung,  and  the  features  of 

Luckstone,  Umberto  Sacchetti.  George  the  performance  were  the  chorus  and 
Cramp  ton,  Forrest  Huff.  Harry  Davies,  Mme.  Jomelli 


A Dorchester  Choral  Class. 
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rs  ago,  about  30  members 
lester  Woman's  Club  met 
a choral  class.  Weekly 
■gan,  and  from  that  time 
•d  every  Monday  afternoon 


and  Max  Flchandler  and  Carlos  Nicosia 
as  musical  directors. 

John  Beach  will  present  a dramatic 
sketcli  for  children  with  incidental  songs 
from  “A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses’’  in 
Huntington  Chambers  Hall  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  20th,  at  3.  Mr.  Beach  will 
be  assisted  by  Master  Travis  Walsh, 
soprano,  and  a child  from  Dorothea  Dix. 
The  sketch  will  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Dorothea  Dix  Hall. 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dan- 
ish Lutheran  Church  will  be  given  In 
Better  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  the  25th, 
by  Mrs.  Mathilda  Thomsen  Ward,  so- 
prano; Mrs.  Crawford  Folsom,  con- 
tralto; Miss  Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  and 
Heinrich  Warnke,  ’cellist. 

George  Copeland,  Jr.,  pianist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Chickering  Hall  Tuesday 
evening,  the  16th,  when  he  will  play 
pieces  by  Rameau.  Scarlatti,  Mendels- 
sohn. Beethoven,  Debussy  and  Liszt. 
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lently  on  various  articles  of  furniture  d 
' ' " - ' ' f Mr. 


and  thus  reminds  the  spectator  of 
Billy  Reeves  in  "The  Follies  of  1908, 1 
but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Reeves  is  more 
amusing.  Joan  at  last  finds  out  by 
the  use  of  the  old  theatrical  trick  of 
a note  containing  a ftirward  invitation 
and  Mayne’s  indiscreetly  joyful  ac- 
ceptance that  her  lover  Is  only  a 
creature  of  clay.  The  husband  comes 
111  and  behaves  like  a gentleman.  He 
treats  his  wife  with  great  courtesy, 
although  he  nearly  breaks  the  tele 


ohone  In  his  attempt  at  self  restraint. 


pl 

Just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
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SUNDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 


Excellent  Program  Given  Insplringly 
by  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet. 


Mme.  Jomelli  has  an  unusually  beau- 
tiful voice,  and  this  voice  of  pure  so- 
prano quality,  warm  and  not  colorless, 
has  been  trained  skilfully.  Charming  in 
lyric  phrases  Mine  Jomelli  was  dra- 
matic In  recitative  and  in  the  trying  air 
"Hear  Ye.  Israel.”  which  she  sang  with 
the  breadth  and  dignity  that  character- 
ize the  grand  style  and  with  an  unerring 
sense  of  appropriate  expression.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  she  will  be  heard  here 
again  and  often.  Her  delivery  of  recita- 
tive might  well  be  studied  by  her  asso- 
CklteF 

Mrs  Mulford.  who  in  straight  sing- 
ing has  a certain  taste,  dragged  in 
recitative,  in  accordance  with  the  er- 
roneous belief  that  all  recitations  of 
words  from  the  Bible  must  be  de- 
claimed solemnly,  even  lugubriously, 
at  the  slowest  pace,  although  the  text 
mav  have  little  or  no  significance. 
Mr.’  Miles  himself,  who.  can  ho  fiery, 
at  times  fell  into  the  same  error  last 
night.  Mr.  James  sang  the  air  of 
Obadiah,  a stumbling  block  to  many 
tenors,  with  refreshing  ease. 

The  chorus  gave  an  uncommonly  effec- 
tive performance.  There  was  more  vigor 
in  attack  and  more  sonority  In  the  walk 
of  each  part.  The  parts  were  better  bal- 
anced than  iti  certain  preceding  con- 
certs and  there  was  marked  intelligence 


there  is  one  relieving  and  human 
touch;  When  Joan  explains  her  hus- 
band’s conduct  by  saying  “He  is  a 
man.” 

The  third  act  Is  merely  a scene  of 
reconciliation.  This  was  expected  at 
the  close  of  the  second  act;  it  was  in- 
evitable. It  gave  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  as  a didacti- 
clan.  Frederick,  who  has  succeeded  in 


getting  Mayne  out  of  the  way  by  send- 
ing him  to  Europe  under  threats  of  var- 
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jous  kinds— club  ostracism,  exposure  of 
a brother's  financial  ruin,  etc.,  etc., 
preaches  a sermon  to  the  now  submls-  f 
elve  but  still  lithe  sinuous,  cuddlesome  |i 
Joan— a serpent  or  old  Hudson  River— 
on  marriage,  happy  or.  unhappy. 

His  sermon  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
ancient  saw  that  happiness  In  marriage 
Is  a question  of  mutual  tact  and  for- 
bearance. He  also  moralizes  on  tly 
fact  that,  surprising  as  it  is  to  him 
no  two  persons  are  exactly  alike.  As- 
sured by  the  telephone— which  should  be 
named  in  the  cast— that  Mayne  has 
sailed,  he  takes  Joan  In  his  arms,  after 
she  has  shouted  fn  melodramatic  fash- 
ion her  undying  love  for  him,  and  lifts  I! 
her  gaily  to  a considerable  height  as  |j 
the  curtain  falls.  A strong  man  this 
Frederick.  In  character  and  in  body. 

This  drama,  built  with  little  wit  onl' 
alight  material  awakened  laughter  from’1* 


club 
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So  marked 
popularity  of 


The  51st  of  the  Sunday  chamber 
concerts  at  Chickering  Hall,  under 
the  direction  of  H.  G.  Tucker,  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  by 


In  the  varied  expression.  Thanks  Leto  an  a, idlence  that  completely  filled  the 
God  was  sung  with  especial  effect.  No  { tj,catre,  and  this  laughter  followed 

scenes  that  were  frankly  farcical  and 


more  impressive  performance  has  been 
given  of  this  famous  chorus  In  the  course 


Hess-Schroeder  quartet.  Willy  Hes: 


of  the  last  20  years  of  the  society’s  his- 
tory. Mr.  Mollenhauer  and  the  chorus 
are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the 


also  scenes  that  were  Intended  to  be 
emotional.  Some  evidently  thought  that 
the  part  of  Joan,  who  was  dressed  In 
fascinating  costumes  which  charmed  i 
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•erlously  Impeded  her  locomotion,  was 

distinctly  comic. 

Tho,  features  of  the  performance  were 
the  admirable  Impersonation  of  the  hus- 
band by  Mr.  Arden,  who  played  with 
fine  discretion  and  quiet  authority,  and 
the  charming  personality  of  Miss  Keane. 
Miss  Keane  has  more  than  personality. ' 
The  French  would  describe  her  Joan  as 
■*une  grande  amou  reuse." 

In  her  expression  of  domestic  passion 
she  was  Irresistible,  and  the  wonder 
was  why  Frederick  persisted  In  going 
to  the  club  at  night.  The  wonder  was 
that  of  the  male  spectator.  Ho  had  not 
been  married  to  her  for  five  years.  She 
played  the  difficult.  If  not  preposterous, 
scene  in  Mayne's  rooms  effectively,  nnd 
except  for  the  outburst  at  the  end,  her 
third  act  was  excellent.  Mr.  Maturin 
was  not  a plausible  lover,  and  as  an 
aorobaA  he  Is  not  to  be  compared  with 

I others  seen  In  "eccentric  comedy."  The 
I others  were  adequate,  and  Miss  Dona- 
J hue  had  amusing  moments  of  a concen- 
1 tlonal  brand. 


V U. 


r Miss  Germaine  Arnaud,  pianist, 

I gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
. Jordan  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
! Students'  Association  of  Miss  Hersey’s 
school.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Fugue;  Scar- 
latti. Piece;  Chopin,  Valse;  Schumann. 
Etudes  Symphonlques;  Isolde’s  "Love 
Death";  Debussy,  Arabesque;  G.  Faure, 
Nocturne:  Liszt,  Polonaise. 

Miss  Arnaud  showed  conclusively 
that  she  Is  not  merely  a surprising 
and  electrifying  player  of  one  con- 
certo. After  her  triumph  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  a fort- 
night ago,  any  one  might  have  said 
with  reason:  "Tills  girl  has  been  un- 

usually well  trained,  and  she  herself 
Is  musical.  I notice,  however,  that 
the  second  concerto  of  Saint-Saens  Is 
apparently  her  show  piece.  She  played 
it  last  season  at  one  of  Colonne’s  con- 
certs in  Paris;  she  played  it  at  Cam- 
bridge; she  played  it  here.  Could  she 
respond  fully  to  the  various  require- 
ments demanded  of  her  In  a recital?”  [ 
Miss  Arnaud,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  i 
several  concertos  In  her  repertory  and  ! 
j she  has  programs  for  several  recitals. 

, \Vhile  she  has  just  ended  her  17th  year, 

| she  has  the  repose  and  the  authority 
of  a mature  pianist  whose  reputation 
has  long  been  established.  She  has  feel- 
ing and  depth.  This  is  no  “child  won- 
der," whose  mechanism  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  the  thoughtless;  whose  ex- 
pression is  monotonous  and  unmeaning 
Her  technic  has  been  finely  and 
equally  developed.  It  has  the  pol- 
ish, the  refinement,  the  elegance  that 
we  associate  chiefly  with  the  best 
performers  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
schools;  but  this  technic  provides  a 
warm  and  beautiful  tone.  Miss  Arnaud 
plays  with  uncommon  freedom,  sponta- 
neity, grace.  Her  sense  of  proportion  Is 
exqn:site.  Her  phrasing  is  poetic.  Her 
Interpretation  in  Its  main  conception 
and  treatment  of  detail  is  both  though t- 
ful  and  musical.  She  does  not  abuse  her 
strength.  She  plays  with  an  ease  that 
is  delightful,  with  a modesty  that 
charms. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  in  which  piece 
she  gave  the  most  pleasure;  but  her  per- 
formance <jf  Schumann's  Etudes  was 
surely  one  to  be  remembered.  For  Its 
breadth,  its  exaltation,  the  variety  of 
sentiment  and  emotion,  it  was  remark- 
able. The  fugue  of  Mendelssohn  showed 
her  sense  of  polyphony;  the  pieces  bv 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  her  brilliance  and  so 
0Ije  might  go  through  the  program. 

The  pianist,  who  must  be  ranked 
among  the  very  first  now  visiting  this 
country,  and  the  occasion  of  her  ap- 
pearing, deserved  a larger  audience 


nu 

received  its  first  performance  in'  At 
lea. 

The  allegro  tranquillo  of  his  new  sym- 
phonic was  frankly  disappointing  at 
this  first  hearing.  It  advances  several 
themes  of  no  particular  beauty  or  sig- 
nificance. The  development  'is  most 
free,  and  does  not  always  appear  logical 
or  Conclusive;  Indeed,  in  several  In- 
stances the  movement  narrowly  missed 
being  chaotic.  The  vivo  of  the  second 
part  brought  a rhythmic,  fantastic 
theme  of.  oriental  flavor  upon  the  flute. 
It  Is  pleasantly  developed  until  the 
whole  choir  shared  it.  The  grotesque 
bassoorl  unwilling  to  let  It  pass  carries 
a snatch  of  It  over  to  the  lento  with 
droll  insistence.  The  closing  movement 
had  more  unity  of  design  andfreassem- 
bled  the  preceding  themes. 

Of  balanced  melody  the  work  has 
scarcely  any.  At  no  time  until  one 
emphatic  climax  in  the  last  movement 
Is  reached  does  anything  Hke  a com- 
pleted period  appear.  Simultaneous 
rhythms  are  few.  The  voices  repeat, 
supplement  and  amplify  one  another, 
but  by  separate  rather  than  united 
phrases. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  contribution  to  the 
program  was  unquestionably  the  more 
enjoyable.  He  Is  harrowingly  effec-  ' 
tlve  In  depicting  the  gruesome  in  idea 
or  circumstance,  but  he  does  not  for- 
get Its  analogy  to  the  central  figure. 
Kolllnat's  poems  present  a noticeable 
trait  of  the  romanticists  in  poetry 
The  misery  of  the  human  subiect  is 
enforced  and  intensified  bv  surround- 
ing nature.  The  dank  pool,  the  blind 
fish,  the  dull  thunder,  the  impish  gob- 
lins, the  croaking  frogs,  the  ghastly 
reflection  of  the  pale  moon,  the  weird 
notes  of  the  mocking  bagpipe  were 
all  pregnant  with  brooding  horror  as 
the  Instruments  portrayed  them,  but 
they  ■ were  not  mere  Interpretative 
tricks — they  made  the  pathos  of  the 
old  dead  piper  the  more  poignant 
In  No.  3 the  Scherzosamento  de- 
manded remarkably  brilliant  work  of 
Messrs.  Maquarre  and  Grisez.  In  the 
second  and  fourth  variations  Mr 
Ivloepfel's  trumpet  was  the  dominat- 
ing voice.  The  tone  seemed  a trifle 
too  brilliant  for  this  ensemble  of  in- 
struments. The  height  of  his  part 
made  it  an  exceedingly  .exacting  one 
to  play. 

The  concert  did  not  offer  the  per- 
formers— notably  Mr.  Longy — the  op- 
portunity for  the  sustained  cartilena 
in  which  he  with  others  of  the  group 
is  so  effective,  that  previous  pro- 
grams have  done.  It  was  however  a 
far  greater  test  of  this  organiza- 
tion’s musicianship  than  either  of  the 
preceding  appearances  this  season 
Was  the  garish  green  of  the  sta~e 
drop  before  which  the  gentlemen 
played  intended  to  be  an  added  tone 
color? 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


LONGY  CONCERT. 

Third  and  Last  of  Current  Season 
Given  by  Organize 


and  Mr.  Kloepfel,  trumpet,  pre-  hav ^ decided6 tn^ ndpIv'  Prominent,  and  ] 
od  at  Potter  Hall  last  evening  this  necessar/sock  harmless 

ram.  Which  on  morn  can  fill  the . hosiers 


In  their  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
current  year  the  Longy  Club,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Loeffler.  viola;  Mr.  Gebhard 

plan 
sented 

program,  which  on  more  than  one  ac- 
count is  notable: 

Enesco:  Symphonle  foT  two  flutes,  oboe. 
h h0rn'  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and 
ii7,>ba'i?0,0ns:  tloelT>er:  Deux  Rapsodies  tor 
‘ ii-rrt;  Vi0la  a,,ld  piano:  Flerne:  Pastorale 
I.  H'.riee  dans  le  style  anclen  (Op.  30)  for 
,.  one  flute  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one  trum- 
beb  one  horn  and  two  bassoons. 

The  trio  of  composers  were  all  mod- 
>rns,  yet  of  distinctive  types  of  mod- 
irnism.  Judged  by  the  opening  num- 


Anna  Held  and  “Miss  Innocence" 
will  not  leave  New  York  this  season. 
I he  business  at  the  New  York  Thea- 
tre forbids  the  thought  of  a transfer 
°r  the  company  to  other  cities. 

Mignon  Nevada  Gloria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Emma  Nevada,  has  been  sing- 
ling in  Lisbon  with  great  success.  She 
jmade  her  debut  last  year  In  Rome- 
nevertheless  the  Lisbon  papers  say 
„ e ls  a “finished”  actress  and  the 
greatest  singer  since  Patti."  It  was 

^ef-  j 

,8^%f3^8ung'  or ! 

H jwss  s sms.  ! 

a man  {ViiiSi?aff nity-  slle  ls  looking  for  1 
encouraii  bl  b-Syripathy'  one  that  "'ill  | 
w g.e  ber  ln  her  work.  “He  must 

ject  toeaJdoi°Uh’  and  he  nnlst  not  oh‘  ' 
wm  not  h?'  beca,lse  I own  one.  Money 
™ be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
not  to  bis  Preferment.  I do 

"ove  am7h™an  art,st  shouldn't  fall  ini 
The  Star  a*s  ?-t,her  Pe°Ple  do. 

vvn  has  andds  lJla*  although  Miss  El- 
er owned  b??dare<3r  b?forR  several  of  the 
flmhifio  • e?dfe  of  Europe,  her  highest 
ofthe  United  §laT  be£ore  the  President 
she  savsn«?wSra  es‘  J cannot  forget,” 
Texas  * * * ^ was  born  in  Sherman,  i 

pa!rs°nVas  W'  R.vley  lias  ordered  75 1 
I fhe  women  in° -tLC&  °red  s‘ockin^s  fr>r 
Rouge  " Mr  f Queen  o!  the  Moulin 
'planation  A ,yley  ?ave  out  this  ex- 
I have  been  wounded  by 

, P _ . are  unduly  prominent,  and  I 


see 

poling  skirts  1 °P  Poised,  no  im- 
IlNnphM  t7LU  intervene  for  at  least 
idan^e**  of  sure,  there  is  some 

Bern  tin,  ' ey  18  a flippant  person 
Bella  Moiena.  who  will  sing  here  at 


■rnism.  judged  by  the  opening  num-  ' ^ . Morena.  who  will  sin-  here  at 
)er,  Enesco  is  a young  prophet  of  ultra-  a Boston  Symphony  orchestra  concert 
mpressionism.  wnose  utterance  flows  in  Jfiippeared  at  the  * Metropolitan  One  A 
lonstantl-  reiterated  phrases,  glowing  | Feb.  5.  as  Elisabeth  and  ] 

low  in  thisvcolor  and  now  transformed  Meitzer  remarked  that  she'  iio  ^£r- 
ni.bat'  on  persistent!^ thrciugh  f™™  .slighter  "She'  suggests  now 


v,  , udusiormec 

n that,  weaving  on  persistently  through 
i,  maze  of  subtle  evanescent  harmonies 
■vhich  scarcely  grant  one  clear  vision 
.until  the  pattern  has  changed  again 
but  in  the  new  design'the  same  threads 
ot  >f  color,  reappear — reminiscent  ailurinr 


■ ~ r !.  and  she  give.  ! ' TiT’afi  un- 

happy  qimrtor  of  an  hour  in  wh  c|i  lie 
, s perplexed,  enraged.  despairing.  At 
last  lie  realizes  that  she,  ion,  is  acting 
and  he  is  forgiven  after  he  hit*  promised 
that  he  will  not  try  any  more  psycholog- 
ical experiments  at  home, 

A , hearer  ot  Strauss'  new  opera 
Lioktra  says  that  the  music  after  the 
seene  between  Elektra  ami  her  mother 
seemed  to  end  “with  a prolonged  shrill 
whistle  Ilk©  tlmt  of  a locomotive  en- 
tering a tunnel." 

The  Philharmonic.  Society  of  New  York 
will  play  at  Its  concerts  this  week  a 
tone-poem  by  Fritz  Stahiberg,  entitled 
Abraham  Lincoln:  In  Meinoriam.” 

Tins  Ik  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  the 
(Score:  “The  fundamental  purpose  of 

jthLs  composition  is  to  present  the  psy- 
ichologicai  drama  illustrated  in  the  life 
.1  of  the  hero  who  Is  named  in  the  title 
Let  It  be  looked  upon  as  a canticle  hi 
Upraise  of  strong  will  and  ijnseltish 
| love,  the  two  traits  which  were  most 
prominent  in  the  character  of  Abraham 
\ Lincoln ; the  traits  which  enabled  him 
I to  achieve  the  goal  of  his  lire  in  spite 
I of  doubts  and  struggles.  To  this  union 
, o t will  power  and  love  embodied  by 
tne  hero  this  work  is  inscribed.  Frilz 
Stahiberg,  Pittsburg,  January.  130.3.”  The 
work  was  performed  by  the  Pittsburg 
orchestra  in  March.  1903. 

There  is  a cheerful  drama  at  the 
Grand  Grignol,  Paris;  "Un  Concert 
chez  les  Fo.us,”  by  Andre  de  Lord  and 
Charles  Foley.  An  old  lady  is  in  a 
madhouse.  She  has  been  shut  up  for 
eight  years  and  has  been  discharged 
cured.  In  the  mean  time  her  husband 
has  died.  Her  sort  has  married;  he 
hardly  knows  her  and  his  wife  is 
afraid  of  her.  Her  garden  has  been 
all  bricked  over  for  a garage.  Broken- 
hearted, the  old  woman  goes  back  to 
the  asylum.  During  a concert  there 
is  comedy  between  a sane  dancer  and 
a sane  newspaper  man.  for  each 
thinks  the  other  mad.  A lunatic  poet 
.suddenly  strangles  the  old  woman  be- 
cause she  will  not  listen  to  his  poems 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  the  best  act 
ing  in  Paris  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Grand  Grignol.  He  describes  another 
play,  "Justice  Is  Done."  An  innocent 
man  is  guillotined.  The  true  mur- 
derer appears  and  confesses,  but  to 
avoid  scandal  all  around  judges  and 
prosecuting  officers  give  him  money 
and  he  is  appointed  guardian  of  a 
prison  with  a handsome  salary. 

Paris  at  last  will  see  "The  Merry 
Widow.-’  The  question  is  raised  whether 
(the  representatives  of  the  late  Henri 
jMeilhac  have  had  any  share  In  the  roy- 
alties, for  the  libretto  is  founded  on 
Mellhac’s  "Attache  d’Ambassade.” 

Maud  Allan’s  new  dance  will  be  an 
’interpretation”  of  the  first  “Peer 
Gynt”  suite.  In  the  dance  "Morning" 
she  purposes  to  be  symbolistic  in  dress 
She  told  a correspondent  of  the  World- 
“I  want  to  convey  that  faint  pearly 
gray  of  early  morning  when  a little  bit 
of  mauve  is  just  creeping  into  the  sky. 
So  I am  going  to  wear  some  pale  mauve 
chiffon  with  a touch  of  cool  gray  tint 
over  it.” 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  Miss 
Mary  Garden  has  toned  down  Salome. 
The  head  of  Jokanaan  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  an  ordinary  platter  “to  a 
deep  dish  such  as  is  used  for  ‘kivered’ 
pie.” 


L V 


(iibazmltti,  Jr.,  wa«  the  singer."  Was 
tile  song  the  same  that  Miss  Blanche 

Ring  sang  hero?  ’Twus  a good  

we  si  111  hear  It;  wc  still  see  and  applaud 
tiie  singer. 

Coe II  Fanning,  baritone,  will  give  the 
next  Sunday  chamber  concert  m Chlok- 
erlng  Hall  the  afternoon  of  thi  Uth. 
Tiie  Czerwonky  Quartet  will  play  be- 
tween tbo  groups  of  songs. 

f t 6*  /O  l O 

OPERATIC  CONCERT. 

Arias  Sung  by  Members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Company, 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

A concert  was  given  yesterday  after-  [ 
noon  in  Symphony  Hall  by  Mmes.  Marie 
Rappold  and  Marianne  Flahaut  and' 
Messrs.  Bonci  and  Witherspoon,  all 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  com- 
pany of  New  York.  Pietro  Floridia.  the 
musical  director,  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 
t Donizetti,  “Un«  fujrtlva  lagrlraa”;  Puccini,  i 
"Che  geliiia  nianlna”  (Mr.  Bond);  Gounod, 
waltz  song  from  “Iiomeo  and  Juliet";  Mas- 
senet,  “II  est  doux"  (Mine.  Itappolift;  Gluek 
“I'd  perdu  mon  Euridlce";  Gounod,  stanzas 
from  “Snpho”  (Mme.  Flaliaut);  Verdi,  “O  Tu 
Palermo”:  Mozart,  “Non  pin  andral"  (Mr. 

Witherspoon),  Concerted  pieces;  Mozart,  "La 
tnaiio"  (Mme.  Itappold  and  Mr. 
Witherspoon);  Gounod,  Trio  from  the  Prison 
SUwm  ’all5t  (Mine.  Itappold,  .Messrs.  RoncI 
i l\,reI'°?u,:-)1Prili’  Turtcl  from  “Rlgo- 

M r.  b iondja  played  his  own  piano 


valse  lente  and 


Inhood atkanea  in  -the  mat«rit?eofS  worn- 

•0U.°S?  aYonst%&°.”SS  SiSWns  for  the. 


atKHnmL?Ward  Wr°te  “The  Dramatist 
Home  that  serves  as  a.  curtain 


VIr.  Loeffler  if  J-  brooding  introspective  raiser0*? 6 se,'ves  as  a curtain 

of  welr$  fancies  and  of  morbid  1'  to  the  Performance  of  “Olive 

L/a timer's  H„cho^'.  , , __  e 


'4 


isychology.  “I  Limner's  Husband"  n r 

The  closing  composition  shows  Pierne  j Ralph  is  at  * , d London.  Young 
f,  modern  but  less  of  an  Impressionist  L } k on  a comedy,  but  he 

He  has  altogether  disavowed  dignified  UC,V.  for  he  cannot  determine 

.mitatlon,  but  he  has  added  color  md  er,  1ls  heroine  hearin-  f,- 

striking  rhythmic  effects  to  form.  Of  tbat  he  Mistook ^ his  feel  in -s 

interest  was  the  repetition  of  Mr  ^rhCLl  he  married  her.  would  rage  erv 
Loeffler  s two  rapsodies.  both  for  thelr!(n  « Sull<s”-  Ralph’s  wife  comls 
ntrmslc  value,  wmch  the  two  former  hiralf!?  an  ldea  strikes  iiim— lie  will  use 
learlngs  in  Boston  have  disclosed,  and1,, A !l.-  tells  lier  that  he  did 

or  the  presence  and  participation  of  the)  'fJ 1 y kn°w  his  own  mind  when  le 

omnnser.  Of  particular  interest  wasjjg^?^-  'hat  he  no  longer  loves  her 

Tnolehook  thl2e,S  10 'a  window  with  his 
Uf  o SHOOK  m his  hand.  She  sees  through  1 


Alien  Hinckley  of  Barnstable  and 
Piiiladeiphia  was  engaged  to  take  the 
part  of  Gurnemanz  next  summer  at 
Bayreuth  He  has  received  word  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  use  him  next 
season.  Is  it  because  he  has  taken  the 
part  at  the  Metropolitan  this  winter? 
But  Mr.  Burgstaller  was  forgiven  by 
Cosima. 

David  Belasco  has  gone  to  California 
liis  native  state,  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years. 

Herman  Klein  stopped  his  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  in  New  York  last 
Sunday.  They  were  artistically  success- 
ful and  pecuniarily  a loss  from  the  start. 
Mr.  Klein  says  that  the  New  York  pub- 
lic is  just  now  opera-mad. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Telegraph  writes  that  London 
is  threatened  with  a new  comic  opera 
by  Gustave  Luders,  “which  Henry  W. 
Savage  hopes  to  produce  there  within 
the  next  three  months.” 

Arthur  Weld  will  soon  be  here  as  con- 
ductor of  “The  Waltz  Dream.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  dress  will  be  as  mi- 
raculous as  it  was  when  he  led  the  per- 
formances of  “Florodora.” 

Francis  Rogers  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Jordan  Hall  next  Thursday 
afiernoon  for  the  pupils  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  at 
which  he  was  once  a student. 

Miss  Flora  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  purposes  to 
sing  In  opera.  She  has  been  studying 
for  five  years  in  Paris  with  Jean  de 
Ueszke.  She  lately  looked  over  tiie 
concert  and  operatic  ground  In  New 
York.  The  Morning  Telegraph  re- 
marked: “Inquiries  at  the  Meiropolitan 
and  Manhattan  Opera  houses  elicited 
the  fact  that  Miss  Wilson  had  not  been 
engaged  at  either  of  the  houses.’’ 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  writes  apropos  of  his 
concert  tonight  in  Chiekering  Hall- 
“The  suite  by  Bach  is  undoubtedly  one' 
of  his  most  beautiful  works,  and  1 
am  going  to  present  it  in  a way  that 
is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  Tiu- 
result  of  my  studies  of  the  ornamen- 
tation and  the  style  of  performance 
as  intended  by  Bach  amounts  actually 
to  great  change  in  the  harmonies  and 
! the  rhythm  of  the  music,  greatly  to 
! the  advantage  of  the  pieces." 

The  libretto  of  “Our  Miss  Gibbs"  at 
the  Gaiety.  London,  is  condemned  as 
boresome.  The  Pail  Mali  Gazette  re- 


let  to 

pieces,  Serenade.  “Coquette^ 

“March  Sauvage." 

quarto,  now  on  an  extended 
tour,  0ave  its  first  concert  here  Tiie 
concert  was  one  of  a kind  that'  some 
bad  8apposed  extinct  in  New  York  and 
Boston  except  on  Sunday  nights  atthe 
opera  Iiouses  of  the  former  city  Each 
singer  was  of  course  aimably  disposed 

Whh  anCivfWas  thoughtfully  provided 
^ith  an  extra,  song  or  two  in  rasp  nf 
compelling  applause.  0f 

These  opera  singers  sensibly  sang 
arias  with  which  they  have  long-  been 

a tcey  did  not  attempt  to  give 

a recital  of  songs,  although  songs  were 
heard  as  “encore  pieces.’’  Of  coilrse  the 
anas  were  less  effective  than  they  art 
m the  operas  to  which  they  belong  and 
the  singers  missed  the  orchestra*  tiie 
action  and  the  stimulating  atSofpherl 
of  the  opei  a house.  Nevertheless  the 
concert  gave  much  pleasure  to  an  aud- 
ience of  good  size,  though  it  was  hy 
no  means  -a  “prlma  donna  audience ’’ 
There  was  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  rare  vocal  art  of  Mr  Bonci 
who  is  by  all  odds  the  most  acoom- 
phstied  singer, of  the  great  Italian  school 
£baJ.  i',as  Vls'tod  us  for  many  years 
probabiy  the  , most  distinguished  since 

A|m-v"amhaA t WaS  a,t  toe  height  of  her 
gloi  J . Other  tenors  have  had,  and  have 
golden  or  resonant  voices;  no  tenor  of 
recent  years  lias  so  flawless  a style  • no 
°?e..Ls,s0  thoroughly  a master  of  the*  art 
of  bel  canto.  In  attack,  in  the  man- 
agement ot  breath,  in  the  ability  to 
swell  and  diminish  a tone,  in  maintain- 
ing a perfect  legato,  in  musical  and  ex- 
pressive phrasing,  and  in  the  purity  of 
ills  style.  Mr.  Bonci  stands  alone  He 
sang  yesterday  as  conscientiously  as 

though  lie  were  in  a crowded  opera 
house. 

. Mme.  Rappold  was  heard  here  earlier 
in  the  season  at  a Symphony  concert. 
Yesterday  her  voice  was  freer  and  her 
expression  more  spontaneous  in  Schu- 
bert's "Haiden-Roeslein"  than  in  tiie 
two  arias.  Her  performance  of  Juliet's 
waltz-air  was  labored,  heavy-footed. 
Mme.  Flahaut,  who  sang  here  for  the 
first  time,  is  a heroic  apparition.  She  is 
a Belgian  by  birth,  but  surely  in  descent 
she  belongs  to  the  Anakims,  called  by 
the  Moabites  the  Eniims.  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon, who  is  not  a shrimp,  seems  short  ! 
beside  her.  She  carries  herself  with  dig. 
nity  and  grace.  It  would  be  a pleasure 
to  see  her  as  Amneris.  Her  voice  is  of 
a somewhat  sombre  quality,  except  in 
the  upper  register,  where  it  is  shrill;  or 
it  might  be  said  that  she  has  two  voices. 
She  sang  the  Stanzas  of  Sappho  better 
than  Gluck's  air.  and  her  voice  and  art 
were  still  more  pleasing  in  the  song  that 
she  added  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  gave  a dignified  and 
otherwise  effective  interpretation  of 
Verdi’s  air.  and  a capital  performance  of 
“Non  piu  andrai.”  His  sonorous  and 
agreeable  voice  was  well  controlled  and 
his  phrasing  was  intelligent.  “Mother; 
o'  mine”  was  sung  by  him  with  quiet  an-  l 
thority  and  sincere  fervor.  Mr.  Floridia 
accompanied  discreetly.  His  piano  pieces  I 
are  frankly  salon  music.  A madrigal  by  I 
him.  sung  by  Mr.  Witherspoon,  has  dis-  I 
tinction.  The  Trio  and  the  Quartet 
aroused  the  audience  to  enthusiasm,  as  I 
did  the  singing  of  Mr.  Bonci.  The  other 
singers  were  generously  applauded. 

DOLMETSCH  CONCERT. 

Chamber  Music  at  Second  of  His 
Third  Series  in  Chiekering  Hall. 


u 


marked:  "A  present-day  Gaiety  audience 
is.  perhaps,  the  most  tolerant  in  Lon- 
don. but  many  even  of  those  kindly 
spirits  found  the  imbecility  of  a con- 
certed piece,  called  "Push  the  Pram  tor 
Baby,'  in  wiiicli  a number  of  young  men 
and  women  were  treated  alternately  as 
infants  in  perambulators,  too  much  for 
them;  while  a little  later  a song  cal/  d 
’Ylp-i-ady-l-ay’  was  greeted  with  cries 
of  Get  off!'  in  spite  of  tihe  fact  that  so 
popular  a gentleman  ajs  Mr.  George 


For  the  second  of  his  third  series  of 
concerts  in  Chiekering  Hall  last  night 
Arnold  Dolmetsch  arranged  the  follow- 
ing program  of  chamber  music. by  Bach: 

1,  suite  in  B minor,  for  flute,  two  violins, 
viola,  violoncello,  violone  and  harpsi- 
chord; 2,  four  pieces  from  tiie  English 
suite  No.  4.  in  D minor,  for  the  harpsi- 
chord; 3,  cantata  for  soprano,  tenor, 
bass,  flute,  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello, 
violone  and  harpsichord.  The  vocalists 
were  Miss  Emma  Buttrlck  Noyes  I am 
bert  Murphy  and  Alfred  Deugiiausen" 
Die  instrumentalists  were  Andre  M ‘ sl 
quarre,  A.  Bak,  Miss  Edith  Holde’ 
Miss  Laura  Kelsey,  Miss  Gertn 
Sands,  A Gietzen,  Miss  Blanche  Se'-' 
Arthur  Hadley,  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
C W.  Adams. 


iboil 


One  auditor  of  last  night’s  concert 
found  hlmsolf  making:  frequent  com- 
parisons. He  remembered  attending 
several  of  Mr.  Dolmetseh's  concerts  in 
his  Bloomsbury  home  in  London, 
where  the  auditorium  consisted  of  a 


9 up 


i thrown  into  one, 
commodation  for 
uindred  people. 


giv- 

per- 

The 


walls  were  of  neutral  tint,  the  light- 
ing was  the  subdued  illumination  of 
a few  candles,  the  decorations  a vase 
| here  and  there  with  spring  flowers. 
Amid  such  environments  that  olden- 
time  music  to  which  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
has  devoted  himself  with  such  mod- 
ern fervor  was  wholly  enjoyable.  It 
needed  little  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  revert  to  the  days  of  the  court- 
ley  past,  when  the  voice  of  the  clavi- 
chord or  spinnet  or  harpsichord  was 
heard  in  the  land. 

■[But  even  In  such  a moderately- 
sired  hall  as  that  of  last  night's  concert 
, the  imagination  had  a hard  task  laid 
upon  it.  Volume  and  quality  of  sound 

■ fought  against  the  sentiment  which  j 
would  fain  pay  back  a century  or  two. 
Not  that  enjoyment  was  wholly  lacking. 
Tiie  plaintive  opening  movement  of  the 
first  suite  carried  well,  and  the  stately  j 

■ measure  of  the  minuet  was  quite  ef-  j 
feetive;  but  it  needed  severe  inward 
concentration  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  selections  for  the  harpsichord. 
Even  in  those,  however,  it  was  possible 
to  catch  the  tremulousness  of  the  aged 
grandmother’s  voice  singing  again  some 
old  ditty  of  her  far-off  happy  maiden- 
■hood. 

In  the  cantata,  "About  the  Coffee,” 
Hbtenslblv  •'comic.”  (he  most  enjoy- 
able passages  were  the  first  aria  of 
. the  father  and  the  "Heute  noch”  of 
the  daughter.  The  first  was  sung  bv 
Mr.  Deughausen  with  much  robust- 
ness and  not  a little  action  in  vocal 
tone:  the  second  had  its  spirit  of  joy- 
ousness tellingly  conveyed  by  Miss 
Noyes. 

Small  as  the  audience  was.  it  could 
not  have  been  bettered  on  the  score 
of  appreciative  listening  and  cordial 
applause. 


•xiiese  mfiilsters  are  actually  ■' 

; Here's  an  opera  with  a high  moral,  an 
,,ner,  with  beautiful  music,  mngnlti- 
..intlv  staged  and  beautifully  sung,  an 
opera  which  preaches  a sponger  sermon 
than  r.nv  one  of  them  could  deliver.  So 
t cy  bowl  in  protest,  saying  its  im- 
moral and  sacrilegious.’’ 

But  what  is  t lie  moral  of  “Salome,”  , 
Miss  Garden?  If  the  prophet  had  only 
allowed  Salome  to  kiss  him,  lie  probably  I 
would  not  have  lost  his  head  (.literally, 
ot  metaphorically)  in  Herod’s  court  at 
that  time.  This  is  the  only  moral  we 
, an  find  in  the  libretto,  except  possibly 
that  Herod’s  free  life  dlsordeted  his 

IUm'iss  Garden  insisted  that  "every  strong. 
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CZERWONKY  QUARTET. 

Gives  Second  Chamber  Concert,  As- 
sisted by  Felix  Fox,  Pianist.  . 

^ * r 

i The  Cze rwonfey  quartet,  assisted  by  Felix 
! Fox,  pianist,  gave  its  second  chamber  concert 
I last  evening  in  Steiuert  nail.  The  program 
j wan  as  follows:  Von  Dittersdorf.  quartet  in 

1?  flat  major;  Taneieff.  quartet,  op.  19.  No. 
G:  K.  Strauss,  piano  quartet.  There  was  ail 
I enthusiastic  audience  of  good  size. 

Ilearing  Strauss’  piano  quartet,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  composer  who 
continues  to  stagger  the  conservatories,  and 
I whose  music  lias  been  called  cacophonous  so 
j often  that  the  expression  is  stripped  of  its 
significance.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be  more 
rhythmic,  tuneful  and  romantic  than  this  quartet 
■ i from  beginning  to  eud.  and  those  who  love  to 
j believe  that  Strauss  cannot  write  except  in 
J dissonances  may  well  have  wondered  at  the 
n v of  page  after  page.  Perhaps  these 
| i conservatories  find  cacophony  wherever  they 
I | k It.  as  the  Impressionist  sees  blue  in  a 
| strawberry  ice.  It  would  be  bard  to  say  what 
f I movement  pleased  the  audience  most,  the 
* scherzo  by  its  piquancy  and  humor,  the  an- 
. I dante  by  its  romantic  and  emotional  charm, 
j or  the  other  two  movements  by  their  alternate 
brilliance  and  suavity. 

‘ The  program  was  a brilliant  one.  and  the 
performances  was  worthy  of  It.  The  quartet 
! by  Taneieff  made  a notable  impression,  and 
J its  characteristic  flavor,  as  well  as  that  of 
I D.tter«dorf*n  quartet,  especially  In  the  finale. 

‘ w.is  emphasized  by  the  players. 

Mr.  Fox  played  the  piano  part  of  Strauss’ 
rnrk  with  quiet  authority  and  indisputable 
I art  and  he  was  admirably  supported.  The 
I 1 players  were  warmly  applauded  after  every 
1 number.  • 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

Hr  Hammerstein’ s speech  in  defence 
his  production  of  "Salome”  in  Pinla- 
Iphia  was  masterly  as  far  as  diplo- 
acy  and  rhetoric  were  concerned.  He 
id  advertised  the  performance  of 
rauss’  opera.  There  had  been  a great 
Ivance  sale.  He  began  his  speech  by 
yins  that  “Salome”  had  been  already 
•rformed  five  times  at  his  opera  house 
Uhout  opposition  on  the*  part  of  the 
or  the  pulpit.  It  behooved  him 


The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  declares 
that  Lillian  Nordica,  who  can  travel 
over  13.000  miles  in  three  or  four 
months,  singing  15  songs  almost  every 
night  in  the  week,  must  be  “made  of 
irou."  This  is  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  a woman  in  Pitts- 

bU.Mme  Blanche  Marches!  does  not 
consider  America  to  be  a soulless 
country  in  things  musical.  The) 
that  go  away  with  such  an  opinion 
have  probably  never  been  beyond  New 

^ °Mark'  Hambourg,  the  pianist,  tells 
this  sad  story:  "During  my  Aus.ra- 

i ]ian  tour,  at  a certain  town  I had  to 
with  an  orchestra  whose  first  vi 
iln ' insisted  on  coming  in  whenev 
lie  liked,  at  times  quite  spoiling  my 
own  efforts.  At  last  I lost  patience, 
and,  leaning  toward  hint,  inquired 
v a ether  lie  could  not  restrain  his  en- 
thusiasm. 'What  do  you  mean?'  he 
retorted  in  a lo.ud  voice.  'I  put  up 
the  money  for  this  orchestra.,  so  1 
suppose  X can  play  as  I like,  can  t I. 

Alice  Nielsen  will  begin  her  tour  at 
Palm  Branch,  Fla.,  on  the  24th.  . 

Here  is  another  pleasant  Englisu 
drama,  "John  Malone's  Love  Story." 
by  Rachel  Penn.  John  Malone,  edi- 
tor of  a newspaper,  met*  Esther  Gar- 
thorpe  in  a London  street.  She  was 
looking  for  work.  He  made  her  his 
serretarv  and  he  wished  to  marry 
her  She  admitted  that  she  loved 
him,  but  she  could  not  marry,  for 
when  she  was  a young  girl  she  was 
betrayed,  and  she  had  a daughter 
Sa’ly  who  had  been  brought  up  by 
the  ' wife  of  a green  grocer.  This 
Sally  was  a genius.  At  the  age  ot  12 
she 'painted  a picture  and  called  it 
"The  Child  of  Shame."  Mother  and 
daughter  were  soon  brought  into 
closer  companionship.  Sally  painted 
her  mother  without  knowing  the  re- 

per- 
and 


Miss  C lUroPii  lnhibicu  mot.  . i jian  iuui,  «•  ^ ... -----  - 

drama  depicts  the  actions  ot  some  pci-  pjay  with  an  orchestra  whose  first  vio 
son  or  persons  who  have  transgressed  j!n 
the  natural  or  moral  law.  Nowhere  are 
these  things  more  strongly  set 
than  in  ’Salome.*  The  music  and  !•..© 
dance  are  incidents,  tlhistriaingthestate 
of  mind  of  the  heroine.  They  are  ar- 
tistic not  offensive.  she  reminded  the 
clergymen  that  several  hundred  of  them 
saw  Mr.  Hammerstein  s production  of 
"Samson  and  Delilah'  and  praised  it. 

"Yet  that  contains  a s e e n e . wh  e re  an  , 
artful  woman  seduces  a biblical  char- 
acter  as  in  'Salome.'  The  only  difference1 
is  that  Delilah  succeeds  where  Salome 

fails.”  

Miss  Amy  Grant,  who  has  been  lectur- 
i ing  on  “Salome"— she  lectured  in  Boston 
j some  weeks  ago,  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
—quietly  said:  “The  majority  of  Phila- 
delphia women  simply  lack  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  if  they,  ever  had 
anv  convictions  poor  things.  On  the 
other  hand.  Miss  Mary  Blakiston.  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Century  Club,  to- 
marked-  “‘Salome’  is  not  art,  it  is  de-j 
grading.”  Has  she  ever  seen  the  opera? 

There  will  be  several  concerts  next 
week  in  Boston.  Here  is  the  list: 

Sunday— Cecil  Fanning  .will  sing 
groups  of  songs  and  the  Czerwonky 
quartet  will  play  at  the  chamber  con- 
cert in  Chickering  Hall  at  3:30  P M. 

Monday Richard  Platt  will  give  a. 

piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  at  3 P.M. 

Tuesday-The  Kneisels  will  give  a 
concert  in  Fenway  Court  at  8.15  P.  M. 

George  Copeland.  Jr.  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Chickering  Hall  at  S.lo  P.  M. 

Wednesday-Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  w l 
give  a piano  recital  in  Stemert  Hal- 
assisted  by  Carl  Faelten.  at  8 P.  M. 

Thursday— Mme.  Katharine  Goodson 
wHl  give  a piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hal 
at  : 30  P.  M..  when  she  will  play , P ?:ces 
by  Schumann,  Grieg,  Chopin,  Sibelius, 

Tschaikowsky,  Gernsheim,  Raff.  Lisgt. 

Miss  Tufts  will  give  a piano  recital  m 
Steinert  Hall  at  8;lo  P>  M. 

Friday— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  will  give 
their  third  piano  and  violin  sonata  re- 
cital  in  Steinert  Hall  at  S.lo  JP.  M. 

Saturday— Mme.  Eames  and  Mr.  de 
Dn=-orza  will  give  a concert  in  Sym- 
nhonv  Hall  at  2:30  P.  M.  John  Beach 
w^U  present  a dramatic  sketch  for  chil- 
dren with  incidental  songs  in  Hunting- 
ton  Chambers  at  3 P.  M. 

Smetuna's  opera,  “The  Bartered 
, Bride,”  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
j time  in  America  at  the  Metropolitan 
- Opera  House,  Friday  night,  the  19th 
j The  overture  has  long  been  a favorite 
! in  many  cities. 

Mme.  Eames  will  make  her  last  ap- 
pearance as  a member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  company  next 
Monday  night  in  "Tosca.” 

Walter  Soomer,  the  new  baritone  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  is  at 


“sTime  ingVnlous  person  has"  sent  t 

The  Herald  these  lines. 

When  "Lady  Frederick"  heard  the  nevrs- 
■ W ha  i Bvery  AV onian  k'1"  * 

-Miss  Innocence Vf ell  ott  the  fince 
• And  badly  tore  ni*r  ciocne®. 

Then  "Fluffy  Raffles,"  passing  by. 

Observed  -'The  Jinn  trm ..Home, 

g^us  Hippodrome.” 

—ri,.,i  ” 'The  Great  Divide.” 

I wWd.' W friend 

j -Salome'  climb  a tree. 

' ..Get  bnsv,  ’Samson, Kassa”  cried. 

"You  ‘Grand  Old  Army  Man- 
" ‘The  Wolf  upon  a bill  1 &ee, 

| Ob.  save  me  If  J'ou  can- 

lie  carried  -Her  to  tbe  “Moulin  Rouge,” 

•'The  Round  Ul»’’  «?«"  »“  Jgj 
‘‘The  Warrens  of  Virginia  s>aiu 
It  was  “The  Only  Wuj. 

Clyde  Fitch  believes  that  the  publicl 
I is  the  final  judge  of  the  worth  of  a 
nlav  Nor  does  he  condemn  the  desire 
of  the  public  for  "light"  entertainment.; 

Mr  Faversham  is  inclined  to  believe 
i *h*,t  'weather  conditions  may  have  a 
th  ! deal  to  do  with  the  failure  or  sue-’ 
! good  deal  to  „j  have  noticed  that 

I cSn°!  storm  is  coming  on  and  the! 
uorrirneter  is  low  an  audience  is  usually 
barometer  1 ease.  The  reason 

for1  this  is  that-' those  rheumatically  in- 
clined "feel  it  in  their  bones,  and  are 


! lationshlp.  The  editor  finally 
suaded  Esther  to  marry  him  _ 
“Sailv  tiie  great  artist  married  lorn 
slxbv,  another  artist,  and  was  con- 
tent to  do  her  own  washing. 

This  plot  should  cheer  the  New  York 
•Sun  which  mourns  the  absence  of 
; Papahs  and  The  Ruined  Lady  in  modern 
j melodrama.  "The  Ruined  Lady.  - 

scarcely  be  said,  must  always  have  bee  t 

ruined  through  no  fault  of  her  own-  tme 
must  always  be  tricked  into  turn  b 


orr 
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There  were  cler- 
a who  objected  to 
they  had  not  seen 
4*1  id  Mr  Hammerstein. 
of  the  gentlemen  of 
v denomination.  They 
ntelligence  and  culture 
if y and  especially  Jn 
tion  puts  me  in  a very 
_ • * 1 owe  my 

eductions  I have  prom-1 
Church  the  respect  that| 
clergy  have  requested 
..  'Salome’  and  break 
consent  to  something 
Icntly  emanated  from 
of  the  opera."  , 

« Mr  Hammerstein  s 
l do  ti.ls  to  show 
•fopcL  to  the  ministers 
z one  who  has  tickets 
lav'i-  performance  and 
to  come  can  have  his 
at  the  box  office.  Then 
its  opera  only  for  those 
e it.  After  that  I can- 
dv  and  without  offend- 
>eet  nroduee  the  opera 
ced  by  the  public  to  (lo 
■ the  first  performance, 


rized 


e rcpoi 


least  six  feet  in  height.  All  jests  on 
his  singing  at  high  pitch  are  barred. 

Has  iilccini  also  his  press  agent 
There  is  a story  that  the  composer  ana 
his  wife  are  temporarily  separated. 
"Behind  this  separation  is  the  tiagedy 
of  a beautiful  peasant  girl  who  poisoned 
herself  ratiier  than  lie  suspected  of  in- 
gratitude to  her  patron.”  borne  year® 
ago  a peasant  on  Puccini  s estate  died 
and  left  ills  family  destitute. 

The  "sympathetic”  composer  engaged 
the  youngest  daughter.  Doria.  a radiant 
beauty,  as  kitchen  maid.  Mme.  Puccini 
became  jealous,  although  Puccini  re- 
proached her  and  said  her  accusations 
were  baseless.  Three  months  ago  Dona 
poisoned  herself,  and  died  after  assert- 
ing her  Innocence.  Now  husband  am 
wife  are  separated  : he  is  at  Rome,  and 
she  at  Milan  ; and  Doria  s mother 
threatens  to  bring  suit  against  Mrs. 
Puccini  for  slander.  The  moral  Is  [Ja hi  ■ 
Composers  should  let  their  wives  hire 
the  domestics  and  then  keep  out  of  the 

kitchen.  

This  reminds  us  that  Henry  E.  Dixie,; 
they  say,  will  publish  his  love  letters. 
Not  that  he  plumes  himself  on  helAS  a 
lady-killer,  but,  to  quote. his  words  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Telegraph . I 
have  no  desire  to  pose  as  a woman 
hater,  but  I have  grown  weary  of  the 
continued  agitation  on  the  pai  t of  or- 
ganized woman  against  man.  An  | 
actress  lias  expressed  lwr  Intention  to  , 
publish  the  epistolary  foibles  of  her  male 

admirers,  much  to  the  dis^mfituie  o 
several  men  wiio  have  permitted  J-iieir 
admiration  to  find  expression ' at  their 
r»An  nrtint"  Why  should  1 not  pumisn, 

In  retaliation,  the  unsolicited  manu- 
. scripts  which  I have  received  from  the 

°TrheltecompetTt?on  of  military  bands 
with  civilian  bands  In  London  has 
thrown  musicians  out  ofwork.  It  is 
alleged,  and  the  Amalgamated  Musi 

ri{1n«'  t'nion  sent  a band,  playing 
"Dead  March."  to  Do  w'nmg  street. 
There  were  other  denv>nstration.  . 
con respo nd en t of  the  Glasgow  Herald 
/iAiihie<]  whether  a procession  ot  iincm 
ofoyed  men  w is  really  made  up  of  mu- 
slCians.  or  of  members  of  any  bind. 

sm*h ^aP  matter ^wv^'the.ess^the  ^bulk  . 

' of  tii"  men  lacked  the  genuine  stamp. 
They  were  of  the  unemployable  class,  I 

-Fmiianimcnt'1  ffinf 

lrm>manflro?-  tW'SS? 

tv^re  objects  fo^profound  pity,  but  few 


1 means  of  a mock  marriage,  whose  per 
petrator  must  subsequently  suffer  trie 
i just  reward  of  his  evil  deeds.  Tiie  add_ 

I tion  of  a nice  baby  with  a hard  plne  or 
birdseye  maple  face  .na,s..a  ”3J  .^1,®" 

I thought  to  he  a he  p.  but  it  is  >nar 
| pensable.  It  is  The  Ruined  Lady  ana 
i The  Papahs  that  are  imperative.  I 

f\  Lr~  / 3 < % » 4 

drama  and  music 

No  melodrama  is  not  dead,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  We  refer  to) 
melodrama  of  the  good  old-fashioned; 
kind.  A synopsis  of  “From  Shop  Girl 
to  Duchess”  was  published  recently  mi 
the  Era  (London).  This  is  the  way), 
the  synopsis  begins:  "Gilbert  Spate,) 

the  draper,  an  unprincipled  black- 
guard, having  betrayed  and  got  tired; 
of  one  assistant,  Gertrude  Haynes, 
seeks  to  encompass  the  downfall  of 
Sylvia  Grey,  who.  however,  scorns  his; 
overtures.  Gertrude  tells  hei  iite  s; 
storv  to  Sylvia,  and  hands  her  a docu-| 
ment,  proving  that  her  father  was  a 

PeBernard  Shaw’s  "The  Admirable 
Bash viHe;  or,  Constancy  Unrewarded  " 
ie  not  a new  play,  as  some  have  stated. 
Tt  was  produced  at  the  Imperial  The- 
“tre.  London  lune  8,  1903.  The  Hon 
Robert  Fitzsimmons  does  not  think 
much  of  the  boxing  in  the  Perform- 
nee  of  Mr  Shaw’s  play  at  His  Ma- 
jesty’s. “They  ought  to  slam  each 
other  a bit  more:  they  would  bring 
tiie  house  down  if  they  did."  But  Mr 
Fitzsimmons  "thoroughly 
tiie  beauty  and  seriousness  of  some  of 
the  lines  Mr.  Shaw  gives  his  char- 

a<  Gab  riel  Trarieux  is  the  author  of  a 
striking  play  "The  Debt,"  produced  at 
'the  Theatre  Antoine.  Paris.  The  hero, 
Daniel,  is  a Hamlet  of  decision.  Hie 
father  killed  himself  because  lie  had 
observed  the  intimacy  between  his  wife 
and  Dr  Barthe,  her  present  husband. 
Daniel  learning  his  mother's  secret, 
accuses  his  stepfather  of  having  been 
the  cluse  of  his  father’s  suicide.  The 
accusation  is  not  wholly  Just,  hut  the 
accused  man  feels  he  owes  a debt  to 
the  nast  " and  purposes  to  make  way 
withP  himself.  Now  Daniel  wishes  to 
marry  but  he  is  rejected  by  the  woman 
he  loves  He  wonders  if  there  is  any 
taint  in  his  blood.  Did  his  father  kill 
himself  because  he  was  mad?  Is  he 
himself  insane?  If  not.  why  did  the 
Irish  widow  not  accept  him?  When  he 
knows  the  truth  he  would  slay  Lis  step- 
father but  the  Irish  widow  intervenes 
to  save  tiie  latter.  For  she  loves  tiie 
doctor,  not  Daniel.  So  there  is  a double 
barrier  between  him  and  his  step- 
father.- The  woman  finally  accepts 


a 


o-J  Id  i 
■i  an  index  to 
aused  by  the 
• ruing  bread. 


to  regard  them 
K , xtent  of  tiie  distress 
ant  of  opportunity  »or 
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Daniel  to  save  the  eider  man  from  sui- 
cide. "It  Is,  if  you  will,  a species  of 
blackmail,  which  in  real  life  would  lead 
to  disaster:  but.  apparently,  this  is  a 
solution  accepted  on  the  stage.  It 
might  have  beep  worse.” 

"Les  Grands,”  or  "The  Sefilors,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Odeon,  Is  a pleasanter  play. 
A good  hoy  at  school  falls  in  love  with 
the  principal's  wife.  He  goes  to  see  her 
iaie  at  night.  At  that  moment  tiie  bad 
bov  steals  from  the  doctor's  house  500 
francs.  The  night  watchman  discovers 
the  good  boy,  who  accuses  himself  of 
the  theft  to  save  the  woman  s honor. 
Then  tiie  had  boy  confesses  that  he  was 
the  one  that  stole.  But  what  becomes 
of  tiie  wife's  honor?  Why.  the  little  in- 
trigue, an  innocent  one— a case  of  calf- 
love—is  never  discovered.  And  this 
storv  is  soun  out  Into  four  acts! 


I dined  'feel 

j consequently  unable  to  keep  their 
minds  on  the  play.  On  such  occasions 
; an  audience  will  be  uneasy,  disquiet 
and  restive."  , I 

Joseph  Sheehan,  assisted  by  several 
solo  singers  and  a chorus  of  20,  will 
appear  in  "tabloid  operas"  at  houses  of 
the  William  Morris  circuit,  beginning 
about  March  1. 

Harry  Lauder  has  not  been  able  to 
i obtain  an  extension  of  time  from  his 
English  managers,  and  he  will  sail  for 
home  the  17th  to  open  March  1 in  Liv- 
erpool. ’ — 

Charles  Frohman  has  engaged  Mme. 
Mimi  Aguglia,  the  remarkable  Sicilian 
actress,  to  play  under  his  management 
for  five  years  in  English  spoken  plays. 
During  the  coming  year  she  is  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  study  of  English. 

They  say  that  Ben  Greet,  who  will 
appear  as  Bottom  in  “A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  with  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  studying  Tur- 
genief's  novels  so  as  to  get  atmos- 
phere. “He  will  play  Nick  Bottom  in 
all  probability  with  a Russian  accent.” 
As  this  news  was  published  in  the 
Morning  Telegraph  it  must  be  true. 

Maud  Allan,  having  recovered  from 
the  sprain  to  her  ankle,  is  again  in 
London.  She  sought  rest  in  Switzer- 
land. Her  accident  has  prevented  her 
from  practising  new  dances,  but  she 
hopes  soon  to  present  two  new  ones 
illustrative  of  music  by  Schumann. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree hands  Mr.  Bernstein  a nasty  one: 
"M.  Henri  Bernstein  has  written  to  the 
Paris  papers  to  say  that  it  is  qpite  a 
mistake  to  suggest  that  he  is  to  be 
decorated  with  the  Red  Ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  You  have  to  ask 
for  the- Red  Ribbon  to  get  it,  writes 
M Henri  Bernstein,  and  adds  that  he 
makes  no  claim  to  distinction  of  any 
kind.  I have  thought  very  much  the 
same  as  he  does  when  I saw  'Samson 
and  'Israel,'  but  I was  much  too  police 
to  say  so."  

There  is  talk  of  a new  theatre,  a 
Czech  theatre,  in  Vienna.  Sabert,  the 
manager,  has  raised  the  sum  of  $120,- 1 
000  for  this  purpose.  This  reminds  us 
that  a German  newspaper  published 
not  long  ago  this'  advertisement: 
"Wanted,  a tenor,  who  can  play  the 
flute  and  knows  something  about  hair 
dressing,  to  be  cashier  in  a small 
theatre." 

We  have  just  quoted  the  f iris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Referee.  Etere  is  an 

example  of  his  more  amiable  mood: 
"At  the  Amblgu  the  other  evening  a 
mother  and  her  che-ild,  a bright  little 
lad  of  7,  went  out  for  a breath  of  air 
during  the  entr'acte.  In  Paris  thea- 
tres members  of  the  audience  are  given 
tickets  when  they  go  out  in  this  way 
to  pass  them  in  again.  The  boy  saw 
Ills  mother  get  a ticket,  and  asked  for- 
one  for  himself.  'That’s  all  right,’  said 
the  man  at  the  door;  'I  will  recognize 
you.  my  little  man.’  ‘Ah!’  sighed  the 
mother,  'how  I wish  his  father  would!- 
Several  people  smiled  ” 

Madge  Lessing  and  Fred  Wright.  Jr., 
are  to  play  in  operetta  and  in  German 
in  Berlin. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  thus  defined  a 
"masterpiece”  to  a reporter  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  who  had  rashly  told  him  that 
he  supposed  a masterpiece  was  a work 
of  consummate  excellence:  "Not  a bit 

of  it.  A masterpiece  is  a bit  of  work 
done  by  a craftsman  when  he  becomes 
a master,  after  completing  tils  appren- 
ticeship. to  show  his  technical  skill.  It  i 
is  usually  some  quite  useless  contrap-  | 
tion.”  He  again  expressed  his  prefer- j 
enc.e  for  Shakespeare’s  prose  rather  than  i 
verse.  “I  do  say  that  in  comparison  i 
with  such  prose  rhetoric  as  Hamlet’s 
■What  a piece  of  work  is  man’  and  the 
finest  parts  of  the  authorized  transla-, 
tions  of  t lie  Bible,  such  blank  verse  rig- 
maroles as  ’The  Seven  Ages  of  Man’  de-i 
serve  to  be  called  doggerel." 

Don’t  shudder  at  the  villian’s  cruelty 
to  tiie  herione;  she  may  be  his  mother.”' 
Wm.  Collier. 
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Fiedler  conductor,  gave 

[•oil  last  night  In  SyuiphVruv  

Paderewski  was  the  pianist.  The 
I'program  was  as  follows: 

i Symphony  In  It  minor,  op.  24 Pnrtercwskl 

‘Concerto  in  C minor.  No.  4,  op.  44...S>aint-Siiens 

The  symphony  was  played  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Paderewski  made 
sketches  for  it  In  the  summer  of  1904. 
and  he  completed  the  three  movements 
last  December.  It  Is  his  purpose  to 
add  a scherzo.  He  wrote  one,  but  was 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  three  movements,  with  the  pauses 
Included,  consumed  an  hour  and  nearly 
10  minutes  in  performance.  It  is  easy 

;o  say  that  the  symphony  is  long,  too 
onpr.  This  remark  is  to  be  expected;  it 
s Inevitable;  but  the  music  is  not  lobe 
lismisaed  jauntily  with  this  reproach. 
Th  re  are  some  who  do  not  find  it  too 
ong.  1 .length  is  not  necessarily  fatal 
o a work  of  art.  The  "Odyssey,"  "Don 

luixote, fom  Jones."  might  thus  be 

oranded  and  condemned.  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  the  man  has  to  say.  It 
is  true,  as  Poe  Insisted,  that  an  epic 
poem  is  not  inherently  groat,  by  reason 
of  Its  length  or  because  it  is  an  epic. 
It  is  also  true  that  a sonnet  is  not  a 
masterpiece  simply  because  it  has  only 

**T Ill's*  symphony  consists  of  a first 
movement,  which  we  are  told,  "seeks 
to  celebrate  Poland’s  great  heroic 
past”;  an  andante,  which  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  lyrical  character  of  the 
composer’s  race;  a finale  which  is  a 
symphonic  poem  with  a program  that 
Is  based  on  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1S63-64  This  finale  might  be  played 
as  a work  complete  in  itself.  The  sym- 
phony might  bear  the  title  ’Poland. 
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I of  bodemont;  music  of  agitation  antl  i'e- 
volt.  This  section  is  more  successfully 
imagined  than  that  which  portrays  the 
actual  conflict.  The  battle  music  Is  con- 
ventional: but  after  t he  heroes  have 
fallen  and  their  cause  is  lost  t lie  com- 
poser rises  to  a tragic  height  ill  tltoUin- 
ing  their  tot.  Here  he  is  simple  and  elo- 
quent. The  funeral  march  that  follows 
has  not  the  same  Intensity.  The  close 
Is  In  the  manner  of  an  apotheosis  wun 
the  reappearance  of  the  chivalrle  mo- 
tive The  interest  of  the  finale  is  not 
always  maintained.  The  movement  is 
laid  out  on  a great  scale,  and  the  detail 
is  at  times  verbose  and  uninteiesting. 
These  disturbing  passages  could  be 
easily  cut  out.  There  would  then  be  an 
impression  of  more  logical  continuitv. 
and  ilie  many  hue  passages  would  stand 

°UItt  ’may*' be”' added  for  the  sake  of  the 
record  that  in  the  finale  Mr.  Paderew-  , 
ski  uses,  or  rather  hints  at,  a national 
song  the  burden  of  which  is  Poland  | 
js  not  dead."  He  employs  in  his  or- 
chestra three  sarrusophones  and  an  in 
Vfrument  of  his  own  invention,  the 
"tonUruone  ’’  which  is  modelled  after 
the  thunder  machine  of  the  theatie. 

Tlie  audience  called  out  the  composer 
and  the  conductor  many  times. 

The  Symphony,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  ils  fine  qualities  anti  its  imperfec- 
tions is  a work  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  composer.  His  own  nature  is  in 
the  nobler  pages,  which  reveal  breadth 
of  view,  .lofty  aspirations,  virility  that 
includes  tenderness,  enthusiasm  for  the 

h’fthwis ’^pleasure  to  hear  Saint-Saens’ 

epneerto,  which  had  not  been  performed 


s a work  complete  in  itseii.  concerto,  wmen  nau  ii««-  V™, 

honv  might  bear  the  title  "Poland.  ; at  a Symphony  concert  since  1898. 

Compositions  that  are  deliberately  j i play'ed  ais  Mr.  Paderewski  plays  it. 
atriotic  often  show  more  patriotism  y " 


patriotic  onen  onun  ty---zr 

than  musical  inspiration.  The  Im  |. 
latidia"  of  Sibelius,  for  example,  is  not 
only  inferior  to  the  same  composers 
first  svmphony:  it  does  not  give  to  the 
hearer  tlie  same  intense  expression  of 
the  racial  and  natural  characteristics 
of  Finland.  Yet  this  symphony  ot 
Sibelius  is  absolute  music,  and  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  program. 

Mr  Paderewski’s  love  of  Poland  is 

known  to  all.  To  him  patriotism  is  a,  re-  , 

i gion.  No  one  n^stion  tor  Paris  music  journals  received  last 

I: evoUon.^Ho8  ”^  ' spea ldtfg  "ofT^  wee*  have  much  to  say  about  Ernest ! 
thinking  of  It.  would  call  to  mind  the  jceyer  who  died  about  a month  a0o  | 
weak  poseur  in  the  bitter  novel  o Lavandou.  The  composer's 

is  not  weil  known  here.  The 


COMPOSER  BEYER’ 


lent,  wiiiv.41  1 *r> * . 

anu  without  a table  of  contents.  Is  the 
strongest  of  the  three,  and  to  an> 
inrer  of  imagination,  who  has 
told  that  the  music  portrays  the  heroic 
past  of  the  composers  country,  this 
movement  is  the  niostimaginatiie  and 
tile  one  charged  with  suggestion.  In 
the  finale,  or  the  symphonic  Poem,  the 
hearer  is  told  expressly  what  he  should 
exnect  to  hear:  The  unrest  of  those 
longing  for  independence,  older  heads 

counselling  patience,  thef^7hT°fa.nen 
war,  battle  music,  a dirge  for  the  fallen 
the  anticipation  of  nappler  years  to 
come,  for  Poland  is  not  dead.  Tet  this 
movement  as  a whole  does  not  rivet 
the  attention;  nor  is  it  so  impressive 
ui  descriptive  detail  as  is  the  first 
movement  for  which  the  hearer  has  no 
guide  book. 

The  svmphony  begins  with  a long 
Introduction,  a dangerously  long  in- 
troduction, for  the  sad  and  sombre 
mood  is  maintained  at  so  great  lengtn 
that  the  character  of  the  mam  body 
of  ihe  movement  seems  not  to  be 
firm! v established  for  some  time.  A 
second  hearing  of  the  symphony  shows 
•list  this  apparent  lack  of  proportion 
N onlv  apparent.  It  is  as  though  a 
narrator  mourning  the  loss  of  na- 
tional liberty  and  lamenting  with  re- 
iterated lamentations  the  past  glories, 
harping  »n  sorrow  the  more  poignant 
b"  reason  of  the  contrast,  at  last 
warms  with  the  thought  of  the  glori- 
,,  js  vears  and  tells  as  a-  rhapsodiSt  a 
talc  ot  chivalry,  send  splendor.  Tins 

‘ ; s'  interrupted  by  the  thought  oft 
w?es’  hut  again  the  narrator 
.mbs  comfort  in  the  recollection  of  I 
the  proud  past.  | 

rtie  Introduction,  which  is  of  a singu-  I 
lariv  original  nature,  establishes  a mood 
whlcii  is  not  equalled  in  the  finale.  I 


yv,.i.  n is  not  equalled  in  the  fin 
f he  ihemes  of  tlie  first  movement 

riOt  ha\'A  rwietinru » : 1 • 


do 


,t?ave>  perhaps,  a striking  profile, 
out  ine  motive  that  may  be  reasonably 
iia«aSfor*Z€^  as^the  theme  of  chivalry 
~ ^ — — 1-»--  usef- 
treat- 


■ i . IZ€a  as  tJle  theme  of  chivalry 
is  finely  exposed  and  admirably  used 
in  development.  In  his  thematic  treat- 
ment as  in  his  conception  of  form  and 
general  structure,  Mr.  Paderewski  mav  i 
be  described  as  academic,  but  I do  not  ! 

it  LSi  wor<^  1°  obnoxious  sense. 
\v  nlle  his  musical  expression  is  modern, 
it  is  not  ultra-modern.  As  far  as  he  is  ' 
concerned,  there  has  been  no  harmonic 
advance  since  Wagner. 

Observe,  too,  how  scrupulous  Mr 
Paderewski  is  in  the  matter  of  de- 
velopment. There  are  pages  where 
his  anxiety  to  develop  in  every  way 
a theme  to  exhaust  its  possibilities, 
leads  him  to  repetitions  that  have 
little  or  no  significance.  Fragments 
of  themes  are  used  until  they  anndv 
or  weary.  In  one  or  two  instances  a 
fine  effect  is  thus  frittered  awav.  But 
this  first  movement  as  a whole  im-  * 
presses  by  its  solid  structure,  the  I 
nobility  of  the  general  design,  the 
high  purpose  that  animates  and  vital-  I 
izes.  The  ornamentation  is  solid  1 
rather  than  designedly  brilliant.  The 
instrumentation  is  not  always  fortu- 


nate.  There  is  a passage  at  “the‘be 
ginning  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement  for  double  basses  and 
■ ello  that  does  not  come  out  and  this 
yue  of  a,  few  other  passages  later 
in  tlie  work,  as  in  a curious  use  of 
muted  violins,  where  what  should  be 
ludible.  bUt  dismal  cry  13  almost  in- 

This  movement  was  played  with  great 
spirit  and  marked  effect,  hut  the  second 
movement  suffered  somewhat  from  a 
P°atic  sentiment  in  the  inter^re- 
ation.  The  performance  was  not  suf- 
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me- lit  P.eyer  fought  for  the  dead.  119  -.1 
bis  dearly  loved  Berlioz,  and  for  the - 
living  wliosc  music  appealed  to  him. 
nor,  ns  Mr.  Adolphe  Julllen  finely  hum! 
in  Les  Debats,  did  lie  over  hesitate  lo 
create  for  himself  future  rivals.  He 
fought  for  Luio.  Saint-Saens,  Masse- 
net. Bizet,  Gulraud,  Godard,  Ghabrier. 
They  owed  him  a heavy  debt  for  his 
constant  encouragement,  for  Ids  ap- 
peal In  thoir  behalf  to  the  public,  for 
his  attacks,  now  savage,  now  merci- 
lessly ironical,  on  tlie  dulness  of  the  ; 
public  that  would  not  appreciate,  that  j 
sometimes  refused  to  listen. 


, This  is  delightful  reading.  The  irony 
is  amiable  and  gentle,  not  fierce  and 
I Swiftian  as  in  the  last  volumes  of 
i I’ ranee.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  Flau- 
: pert  was  deeply  interested  in  the  at- 
, tempt  to  make  an  opera  out  of  his  ; 
1 novel.  Whether  he  would  have  ap- 
j proved  du  Lode’s  libretto  and  Reyer's  j 
music  is  another  question.  What  would 
1 Hawthorne  have  said  to  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  “Scarlet  Letter’”’ 


It  was  said  of  Reyer  that  lie  was  a 
ruffian  in  criticism,  one  that  delighted 
| in  tlie  bludgeon  and  tlie  axe;  that  lie  I 
was  rough  and  heartless,  lie  was  miv-  | 
age  against  composers  of  mediocrity, 

• composers  who  were  time-servers,  mete  1 
politicians;  but  he  could  write  nobly 
about  music  as  an  art  and  tenderly,  en-  | 
thuslastically  about  music  that  lie 
loved.  As  a man  lie  was  a devoted ; 
friend;  he  was  generous  toward  any  , 
musician  that  really  needed  help. 


overture  to  his  "Sigurd”  was  played 
early  this  season  at  Mr.  Debuchy’s  con- 
cert of  French  operatic  music.  "Sal- 
ammbo”  was  performed  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  but  it  was  not 
brought  to  Boston. 

When  the  opera  "Salammbo’,  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  1892^it  was  first  per- 
formed at  Brussels  in  1890— Mr.  Anatole 
j France  commented  delightfully  on  the 
.performance  in  an  article  “Les  Idees  dg 
I Gustave  Flaubert,”  reprinted  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  "La  Vie  Litteraire.” 
France  began;  "Apropos  of  the  opera 
■Salammbo,’  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  Flaubert.  Flaubert  interests  the 
curious,  and  there  is  a sufficient  reason 
for  this:  Flaubert  is  a very  interesting 
subject.  He  was  a violent  and  good 
man,  absued  and  full  of  genius,  in 
•whom  were  all  sorts  of  contrasts.  In 
an  existence  free  from  catastrophes  and 
peripeteias,  he  knew  how  to  remain 
constantly  dramatic.  He  played  in 
melodramatic  fashion  the  comedy  of 
life  and  was,  to  use  the  word  of  Aris- 
totle, ’tragikotatos.’  ITe  would  be  'trag- 
lkotatos’  more  than  ever  today,  if  he 
saw  his  ‘Salammbo’  turned  into  an  | 
| opera.  At  this  horrible  spectacle  what 
j lightning  would  flash  from  his  eyes'. 

I How  he  would  foam  at  the  mouth! 

What  cries  would  burst  from  his  throat! 

! This  for  him  would  be  the  bitter  cup, 
the  reed  in  his  right  hand,  the  crown 
of  thorns;  it  would  be  the  nailed  hands 
' and  the  pierced  sides. 

“This  is  little  to  say,  and  he  would 
iudge  these  terms  a weak  expression  of 
j his  sufferings.  That  he  did  not  appear 

: lamentable  and  terrible,  that  night,  to 
Messrs.  Reyer  and  du  Locle  is  almost 
an  argument  against  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

“Yet  it  is  true  that  the  dead  hardly 
return  since  the  cavern  of  Dungal 
which  communicates  with  the  other 
world  has  been  stopped  up.  Otherwise, 
our  Flaubert  would  have  come  to 
curse  Messrs,  du  Locle  and  Reyer.” 


'And  how  about  his  own  music?  It 
would  be  foolish  ’and  impertinent  for 
any  one  to  write  about  music  that  he 
had  not  heard;  to  judge  the  effect  of  an 
opera  by  merely  looking  over  an  ar- 
rangement of  it  for  tlie  piano. 

Gustave  Carraud  summing  up 
Reyer’s  career,  insists  that  the  dead 
composer  possessed  the"  first  and  the 
rarest  merit  of  an  artist,  which  is  in- 
dividuaiitj;.  "His  art  Is  not  at  all  that 
of  Rossini,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod, 
or  of  any  one  of  those  who  at  the  mo- 
njent  when  his  style  formed  itself  were 
fashion.”  Berlitz,  Weber,  Gluck 
influenced  him  profoundly,  but  he  had 
his  own  melodic  thought.  “He  has  been, 
not  only  an  assembler  of  tones,  but  an 
evocator  of  human  beings,  landscapes,  I 
may  also  dare  to  say,  races  that  have 
disappeared.  And  in  ‘Sigurd’  or  in 
‘Salammbo’  everything  surely  bears  tpe 
mark  of  Reyer*  Yet  how  everything  in 
each  score  has  its  own  color  and  ac- 
cent!” 


There  is  naturally  gossip  about  the 
dead  man:  about  his  restaurant  life; 
how  he  delighted  in  the  imported  beer 
of  Munich;  how  lie  might  have  said  with 
Hazlitt.  “I  am  shy,  even  of  actresses, 
and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card 
with  Mme.  Vestris.  I am  for  none  of 
these  ‘bonnes  fortunes,’  but  for  a list 
of  humble  beauties,  servant  maids  and 
shepherd  girls,  with  their  red  elbows, 
hard  hands,  black  stockings  and  mob 
caps.  I could  furnish  out  a gallery  equal 
to  Cowley’s  and  paint  them  half  as 
well.  * * * I agree  so  far  with  Hor- 
ace and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I admire 
the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a dis- 
tance. The  Pamelas  and  Fannys  of 
Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood 
tingle.” 

He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  and, 
though  physically  of  striking  personal- 
ity. he  was  not  spectacular.  When  his 
“Sigurd”  was  performed  at  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  18S9  he  told  frankly  to  the 
readers  of  the  Debats  why  he  did  not 
come  on  the  stage  in  answer  to  enthusi- 
astic cries.  It  happened  that  lie  was 
once  in  an  opera  house  of  a large  city 
when  a new  work  met  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. The  composer  was  present,  and 
as  he  was  a stranger  everybody  wished 
to  look  at  him.  to  see  whether  he  were 
short  or  tall,  whether  his  hair  were 
white,  black  or  gray,  whether  he  wore 
spectacles,  what  sort  of  a nose  he  had. 
At  last  there  was  such  a tumult  that 
the  composer,  a man  of  shrinking  mod- 
esty, was  obliged  to  show  himself. 
“While  the  prima  donna  held  him  in 
her  embrace,  the  leading  tenor,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
a cherry-colored  ribbon  with  a com- 
memorative inscription,  pinned  it  to  the 
skirt  of  his  coat.  The  composer,  obliged 
to  bow  and  scrape,  with  one  'hand  on  his 
heart,  at  last  walked  off  the  stage.  The 
brilliance  of  the  appendix  contrasted  so 
vividly  with  the  severity  of  his  dress, 
[made  him  cut  such  a ridiculous  figure 
that  long-icontinued  and  boisterous 
laughter  followed  the  enthusiasm 
(aroused  by  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 
I then  swore  that  a mischance  of  this 
kind  would  never  happen  to  ’me.’’ 

It  has  been  said  that  Sardou  preferred 
“D”  as  the  initial  letter  of  titles  of  his 
plays.  The  Menestrel  points  out  that  the 
titles  of  Reyer’s  important  works  begin 
with  “S”:  “Le  Sfelam,”  "Shkonutala.” 
“La  Statue.”  “Le  Selam,”  “Salammbo.” 

Let  us  go  back  for  a moment  to  the 
man  himself.  His  name  was  Rey  and 
he  was  born  at  Marseilles  (1823).  His 
parents  did  not  wish  hfm  to  be  a musi- 
cian, but  as  a boy  he  studied  music. 
His  father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  16  to 
an  uncle,  a paymaster  in  a province  of 
Algeria,  but  Ernest  continued  to  study 
music  and  composed  a mass  which  was 
performed  at  Algiers.  The  revolution  of 
1848  brought  him  back  to  Paris  and  he 
thought  of  entering  the  military  service, 
but  his  education  was  incomplete.  His 
aunt,  Louise  Farrene,  admirable  pianist, 
and  a talented  composer,  gave  him  les- 
sons in  music.  In  Paris  the  young  man 
associated  with  Gautier,  du  Camp,  du 
Lode,  Mery,  and  he  began  to  write  for 
journals  and  magazines.  His  first 
musical  work  of  importance,  “Le 
Selam,”  with  poem  by  Gautier,  a sym- 
phonic ode  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  was  performed  in  1850.  The 
public  liked  it,  but  some  of  the  critics 
reproached  Reyer  for  following  too 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Felicien  David 
with  his  “Desert.”  Thus  did  he  begin 
an  honorable  career. 
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house; — it  -LonefiKHn  ™ to  rcWn  .. 

tlio  repertory,  It  will  l><*  n<  • • ■ trj ■ t<> 

make  cuts  In  It  us  is  (lone  evin  m ' er- 
many.*  ’Tnnnlmeuser’  can  ceruijnly  iv 
performed  anil  perhaps  The  MaM.  r..  • 

(•[•-''  but  Ido  not  believe  that  tm  1 "n  1 
public  Is  capable  of  accepting  und  ■ 

Sui  ng  anyone  of  ' 

dramas.”  In  this  Reyn  deceive  l him- 
self. _ 

The  man  was  dearly  loved  in  the  lit- 
tle town  where  lie  died.  He  lift"  ''ecu 
kind  and  benevolent.  A Viuani  and  a 
I street  bore  ilia  name.  Ihe  fishers.  \\  11 
whom  he  liked  to  associate  nimirr.ed 
him,  und  they  wished  to  bear  hi:,  bo d> 
instead  of  entrusting  it  to  others  1 lie 
simple  funeral  of  Lavandou  was  attemi- 
1 cd  bv  tlie  people  of  the  neighboring  v.l- 
1 lages  as  well  as  by  delegations  of  vari- 
ous officials  from  Paris.  At  Marseilles, 
where  lie  lies  burled  battalions  of  in- 
fantry squadrons  ol  cavalry  and  bat- 
teries of  artillery  did  him  honor  In  es- 
cort For  once  this  military  display  vas 
not  incongruous.  For  Reyer  was  first 
of  all  a militant  composer  and  ciltic. 

The  Herald  elsewhere  speaks  today  of 
the  late  Catulle  Mendes  as  a dramatist. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  wrote 
not  only  opera  librettos,  but  that  he 
wrote  much  about  music.  He  vv  as  a 
visitoi  at  Munich  and  Bayreuth,  whore 
it  was  not  the  fashion  to  praise  Wag- 
ner He  wrote  studies  of  the  music 
dramas,  and  when  these  studies  wexe 
collected  in  ‘a  volume,  he  added  a ic 
markable  preface  in  wh^h  he  ehoauenUy 
tnnk  Wasmer  to  task  toi  h.s  mtseiaoie 
camnhlet  “A  Capitulation.”  and  re-. 

&uked  him  for  his  contemptibly  petty  re- 
venge for  the  manner  in  which  “Tann- 
haeuser”  had  been  received  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Men- 
des in  his  "Le  Rol  Vierge”  took  for  the 
unhappy  hero  the  Ludwig,  who  made 
J Wagner  his  close  friend,  the  mad 
monarch,  whose  death  is  still  a mystery. 


Reyer  was  a born  fighter.  In  his 
leuilletons,  and  he  often  wrote  ad- 
mirably^aJjteut  music,  and  in  his  con- 
versation he  fought  with  heavy  blows 
tor  his  idols.  He  himself  as  a com-  , 
poser  had  experienced  misfortune.  He 
might  have  said  that  the  stars  in  their 
courses  and  on  the  stage  fought 
against  him.  Director  after  director 
refused  or  put  off  performances  of  bis 
’Sigurd."  For  a long  time  he  had  lo  j 
be  content  with  hearing  extracts  from  | 
it  in  concerts,  and  the  first  perform-  | 
ance  in  the  theatre  was  at  Brussels, 
fmt  at  Paris.  (The  same  fate  befell 
Saiagnmbo.”  "Erostrate”  was  first 
performed  at  Baden-Baden.)  The  di- 
.r.i.?tora  affected  to  doubt  whether 
Sigurd”  was  really  completed. 


He,  too,  for  a time  suffered  from  the 
reproach  of  “Wagnerism”  in  his  music, 
but,  as  Mr.  Hougin  says,  Reyer  was 
never  a wild-eyed  Wagnerite.  a “poseur'' 
in  this  respect.  Reyer  believed  that  the 
fanatical  Wagnerites  had  done  the  mu- 
sic of  Wagner  much  harm.  “I  do  not 
believe,”  said  Reyer,  "that  I am  obliged 
to  condemn  all  that  has  been  done  before 
Wagner.  I believe  that  Gretry,  In  spite 
of  iiis  scanty  musical  instruction,  may 
be  justly  called  a great  composer.  I be- 
lieve that  Bellini,  sometimes  ignorant 
and  unskilful,  was  a great  poet  in  mu- 
sic, and  perhaps  his  inspiration  would 
have  been  disturbed  and  stifled  by  great- 
er knowledge.”  Nor  did  Reyer  think  it 
possible  to  put  all  tlie  works  of  Wagner 
In  the  repertory  of  a French  opera 


Personal. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  in  its  il- 
lustrated supplement  a portrait  of 
Marie  Delna,  who.  after  an  absence 
from  the  stage,.on  account  of  her  mar- 
riage, has  been  singing  again  in  Paris. 
Her  real  name  was  Marie  Ledan.  She 
was  employed  in  a restaurant  at  Men- 
don  when  Alexandre  Guilmont  and 
others  became  interested  in  her.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  in  1S92,  as  Dido  in  “Les  Troyens.” 
In  1898  she  went  to  tlie  Opera,  but  re- 
turned to  the  Opera-Com'que. 

The  many  friends  of  Aiwin  Schroeder, 
tiie  ’cellist,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he 
heard  a few  days  ago  of  the  death  of  Us 
eldest  brother,  Hermann,  in  Berlin.  | 
Hermann  Schroeder  was  born  July  28. 
1843,  at  Luedlinburg.  He  first  studied 
with  his  father,  a conductor  and  com- 
poser, and  afterward  with  A.  Ritter  at 
Magdeburg.  In  1873  he  established  a , 
music  school  in  Berlin.  In  1885  lie  was  j 
appointed  violin  teacher  at  the  Royal 
Institute  for  Church  Music.  He  com- 
posed orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
and  wrote  an  instruction  book,  “Die  ! 
Kunst  des  Violinspiels.”  He  also  wrote  ! 
“Die  Symmetrlsche  Umkehrung  in  der  j 
Musick”  (1902). 

Roliert  Hausmann,  a celebrated  'cel- 
list, died  recently  at  Vienna.  He  was 
born  in  1852.  and  he  was  a pupil  of 
Theodor  Mueller  and  Piatti.  In  1879  he  : 
became  a member  of  the  Joachim  quar- 
tet. He  was  an  accurate  quartet  play- 
er. but  his  tone  was  dry  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  solo  pieces  was  unemo-  j 
tional. 

Mme.  Nordica’s  approach  is  heralded  j 
by  an  entertaining  little  circular.  “From 
her  mother  she  inherited  also  the  same  i 
qualities  of  will  and  energy  that  marked  j 
her  line  of  New  England  ancestors,  and  ! 
from  her  father,  who  was  an  idealist,  j 
the  poetic  strain.  Wiien  to  these  we 1 
add  her  magnificent  physique,  her  elo- 
quence of  face(find  gesture,  and  her  rich, 
glowing,  thrilling  voice,  can  we  wonder 
that  she  has  succeeded?’’  We  are  also 
informed  that  she  was  “presented  witli 
a diamond  tiara  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Hot.sc,  and  en- j 
thusiastk-ally  hailed  as  a Queen  of 
Bong.”  Tlie  exact  date  of  this  historical 
occasion  should  have  been  added. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a great 
fuss  was  made  in  Vienna  over  a tenor 
named  Tamini.  He  was  said  to  lie  a 
compound  of  Tamagno  and  Jean  de 
Iteszke.  He  has  been  singing  in  Lon-  , 
don,  and  the  rapture  of  the  critics  is 
only  moderate.  They  say  lie  lias  a good 
voice,  which  he  is  inclined  to  force  so ; 
that  his  intonation  is  impure;  that  many 
of  his  tones  are  veiled,  etc.,  etc.  “Still, 
lie  sings  with  great  determination  and 
conviction."  Can  you  not  hear  him?  j 
Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer  talked  with  a 
reporter  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  Asked 
what  music  she  “loved.”  she  answered: 
“Oil,  I like  Bach,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  ‘Tlie  Merry  Widow.’”  A pianist 
after  Henry  W.  Savage’s  own  heart. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  lias  been  en- 
gaged for  the  next  Maine  Festival  “after 
four  years  of  negotiation.”  Mr.  Meltzer 
described  her  recently  as  ‘‘restless, 
gifted  and  ambitious.” 

Mayor  lteyburn  of  Philadelphia  thinks 
that  the  city  should  appropriate  annual- 
ly $1 5,000  for  summer  concerts  to  be  giv>  ,1 
bv  the  Philadelphia  orchestra.  “In  re- 
turn for  that  appropriation,  the  members 
of  the  orchestra,  rrpn  senting  about  J’-’.> 
piece:  would  give  12  public  free  concerts 
either  in  City  Hall  or  sonic  other  pi  ice 
in  tiic  centre  of  the  city  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  otherwise  tlie  ore 
tra  would  be  disbanded.  In.  additio:  '■) 

those  concerts,  also,  tlie  city  would  ha\c 
tiie  services  or  tlie  orchestra  on  the  " - 
: aslon  of  any  public  function  sti.-h  as 
tin  mayor's  New  Year  reception  and 
similar  ceremonies.” 

Th"  Emperor  of  Austria  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  Bor.ci  tlie  honor  of  kniglu'  ood  in 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph.  This  ord‘-r 
is  given  only  to  Austrians  and  prominent 
foreigners  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
services. 

Works  New  rnd  Old. 

Hen*0  Hirchmann’s  “Hernanl”  was 
produced  at  the  Gaite,  Paris,  Jan.  23. 
The  story,  based  on  Hugo’s  play,  is  ,h. 


..... Verdi's  optvi.  We  are 

i that  the  composer’s  aim  was 
lain  In  keeping  with  the  romantic 
hat  pervades  Hugo's  drama,  lie 
re  seriftced  whatever  modern 
, possessed,  which.  In  a measure, 
ipned  him.  preventing  him  from 
free  scope  to  his  imagination, 
these  drawbacks,  tt  is  a meri- 
work.  skilfully  orchestrated,  and 
s vivid  in  coloring."  Nevertheless, 
in--  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
opera  old-fashioned  as  it  may 
s better  There  was  a time  when 
ne<ro  minstrel  company  began 
-formance  with  "O  hail  us  ye 
wlien  evcrv  choral  society  in  a 
town  sang  "Crowned  witli  the 
,.r . when*  every  concert  soprano 
Ernani  to  play  with  her.  There, 
and  dramatic  'music  in  ’ Ernani.” 
period  of  hysterical  inten- 
final  trio  is  superb  in  itsj 

•ndon*oorrespondent  of  the  Glas- 
rald  spoke  frankly  about  Dr. 
■•Aneelus  ” which  was  awarded 
♦ lie  n-  ze  by  the  Messrs.  Kicordi  for  the, 
hisioDera  by  a British  composer  _ana 
nei  oriv.ed  at  Covent  Garden,  Jan  -i.  1 

at  once  that  1 had  hopes 
{lint  <nmf  work  of  undoubted  merit 
u’  ,,,,  discovered  although  it  might 
well  be  immature  and  of  no  commercial 
\ tine  as  an  opera  but  Dr.  Navloi  s Hie 
\nc.'lu^’  is  practically  of  no  account 
from  whatever  aspect  one  views  it.  In 
technique  and  dramatic  form  it  might 
iW,  i written  40  years  ago.  and  the 

mi.si  al  invention  is  intrinsically  poor. 
H is  to  be  imped  that  the  judge,  foi_ 
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Morel,  Va.urkas.  t ami.  dr  Gotta 

Berceuse:  I.isxt,  Viiwb  Imprkmpt'l.  A Hat] 

major:  Debussy.  "Clair  do  laiuo.’  roooata.j 
Mrs.  Reach.  Concerto  In  C sharp  minor,  op. 
43  (Mr.  Fuelton,  second  pltinoh 
Jordan  Hall,  $ 1\  M.  Third  concert  of  the 
Apollo  Clnl*.  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  conductor: 
Mendelssohn,  “Hhlue  Wine  Song.  "1'  uruwcll 
to  tlu*  Forest. ” -Vintage  Song.*’  secoud  and 
third  movements  of  violin  wucerto  (Actolpnc 
link,  violinist),  “To  the  Sons  of  Art  ; ilam- 
Iliond.  “LoehiuW';  Nevlu,  “The  Nlgnt  lias 
a Thousand  Kves”;  Miss  Lang.  ^he  Man 
with  a Ceng”:  Auer.  Hungarian  lthapsod> 
(Mr.  link);  Rowman.  Cradle  Song:  Mendels- 
sohn. Double  Chorus  from  “Antigone. 

Till*  IIS  DAY  Steinert  Hall.  8:15  l’;  M.  Miss 
Marion  I, Ilia  Tufts’  piotm  recital:  Handel, 
••Hainionlus  Blacksmith  : Mozart  Fantasia, 
c minor:  tiluck-Saint-Saeiis.  Caprice  on 

•’  vh-oste"  ■ Ckontn.  Nocturne  in  I sl'*tP 
minor.  Waltz  ill  O sharp  minor,  ^P'^Ptu 
in  F sharp  major,  Rallade-  'ln  G mlnoi . 
t’hanilnude.  Theme  varies  Debussy , Danse, 
l.iszt.  Hungarian  Ithapsmlv  No  11. 

I'ltlPAY  -Steinert  Hall.  8:ju-  Tbhil  and  last 
violin  ami  piano  sonata,  ltecital  of  Mi.  ana 
Mrs.  David  Mamies:  Handel,  Sonjta  in  D 
major:  Beethoven.  Sonata  in  A l«aJ01.’  °*?: 
47  (“Kreutzer”);  Brahms,  Sonata  in  G 

" Uotom  y l>ish  school.  8 r.  M.  ConmT  by 

; music  department  of  tin*  city  • 

William  V.  Dodge,  conduetoi.  Otchwtiai 
pieces:  Weber,  overture  to  'Dei  , i rets 

elniotr"  • Grieg.  Norwegian  Melody  tor 

i ?Je5***ereBnade  fo^iiute!'  ^0^”^  ^’cello; 

Massenet.  Aragonaise  from  The j Cid.  . 

-into  I'anellonl  baritone,  will  sing  the  pro 
r.  ’ue  ’’Ihigllaoei"  and  Diomaivallo  s 

■■Mirttinata.”  Carl  ;W.  Jill 


Ricordi.  who  included  Sir 
• phii rips  ■Stanford  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  and 
Mr  Joseph  Bennett,  had  some  clear  prm-, 

, cin  e on  which  they  judged,  on  Die 
eround  on  completeness  and  possibility 
f of  stage  production,  and  so  forth*  be- 
|M,KO  if  *The  Anerelus’  was  awarded  the, 
prize  for  The  sake  of  its  musical  inven-| 
"tion  ind  dramatic  insight,  or  as  at  all 
I representing  the  modern  British  school 
of  composition,  one  must  perforce  take 
j a v rv  depressed  view  of  the  talent  of 
lour  composers  for  music-drama.  The 
j main  fault  of  ’The  Angelus’  is.  that  the 
"e  i character  of  the  music  is  undra- 
matic  I do  not  mean  that  the  composer 
h is  not  worked  up  certain  scenes  in  an 
I obviTus  emotional  manner,  for  that  may 
I be  taken  for  granted  in  music-drama. 

and  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  achieve,  but 
I that  the  music  does  not  reflect  the 
I drama  of  the  libretto,  nor  has  the  com- 
poser any  idea  ot  his  art  as  a plastic 
- medium  for  the  expression  of  it.  i he 
v,,cal  writing  is  suave  and  melodious 
throughout  the  opera,  bpt  it  is  the  melo- 
diousness in  set  form  of  the  cantata. 
The  singers  tonight  did  all  they  could  to 
make  the  musical  speech  dramatic,  but 
i-  obstinately  remained  melodious  and 
tame  Nor  does  the  orchestral  treatment 
m^ke  amends.  It  is  all  so  trite,  obvious 
and  respectable.”  The  correspondent 
adds  that  the  libretto  'taI.allyh''eaL 
■ And  the  music?  “Dr.  Naylor  has  not 
I attempted  anything  more  than  a super- 
♦kial  and  sentimental  expression  of  this 
I libretto  There  is  not  a touch  of  m.vsti- 
I cism  but  a good  deal  of  Sunday  school 
•1  choruses  and  the  curious  use  he  makes 
” - lodious  ballads  as  representative 

s instead  of  leading  connection  or 
■ancp  to  the  music,  gives  it  o mo- 
: that  is  difficult  to  bear  with  pa-. 
One  hardiv  expected  at  this  time 
to  hear  a full-fledged  ballad  song 
nodern  opera  even  though  it  is 
ed  to  be  a May  Queen’s  paean  ot 
to  nature.  But  properly  speaking 
■ vine’s  opera  is  a cantata  and  not 
,’ra  Tf  you  shut  your  eyes  and 
u to  the  music  without  looking 
vage  it  was  possible  to  imagine 
. choral  work  foi*  the  proverbial 
choral  society  had  been  converted 

0 a music-drama.” 

iranville  Bantock,  who  has  suo- 
ded  Sir  Edward  Elgar  as  Peyton 
/lessor  of  music  at  Birmingham 
Iverslty  recently  made  Ills  tirst 
sea  ranee  in  London  as  a conductor 
a Queen's  Hall  symphony  concert. 

1 d rected  his  "Pierrot  of  the  Min- 
>’•  which  is  in  the  form  of  a pre- 
ie  ba-ed  on  a "dramatic  phantasy” 
one  act  by  Ernest  Dawson,  a poet 
io  died  miserably  In  1 900  at  the  age 

33  The  piece  was  first  played  at 
, Worcester  Festival  last  Sep- 

rhe  concerts  of  the  Pittsburg  or- 
estra  last  week  were  dedicated  to 
• memory  of  Lincoln,  and  an  "Ameri- 
n program"  was  arranged.  It  in- 
ided  Dvorak's  symphony,  "From  the 
w World”;  MacDowell’s  suite  In  A 
nor-  two  movements  from  ”A  Sail- 
s Li'e"  by  Fidells  Zitterhart  and 
o pieces  by  A.  M.  Foerster. 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 

NUAY— Ctilckerlng  Hall,  3:30  P.  M..  r,2il 
undur  chamber  concert  under  the  direction 
f II.  O.  Tucker:  Cecil  Fanning,  baritone, 
rill  nlng:  (Jhaaporlnl,  "Angellln  viigo  e 

nwra" Monteverdi*.  Addlo;  Orctry,  air 
ron*  "Richard  Cocar  do  Lion":  Schubert, 
fi.r  Wanderer"  and  “Wohln";  Locwc.  I 
* i/. i . « r.i ’ ■ • ,.\A  Scoteh.  "Ca’  the  Yowck  to 
nd  “The  Laird  o’  Coekpeu”;  \ 
The  Keyn  of  Heaven” ; U»- 

icc  ”;  a’Hariicloi.  "Chanson 
eoneavallo.  Prologue  to  'Tag- 
xe,  "Boat  Sung”;  Keruothuu,  | 
ie";  I/elitnann.  “The  Mad  f 
zerwonkr  unartet  will  ]4oy 
In  a minor.  II.  B.  Tut  pin,  , 


play  Polns'i's  Hungarian  Rhapsody 

s iVrun’iY-ilvmpUony  Hall.  2:80  P.  M.  Con- 
j ‘"(‘(.•i  t by  Mme.  Emma  Eamcs  and  Emilio  dc 

Gogorza.  ..  ..  o.qa  p M. 

and  an  orchestra  will  take  pint. 

Coming  Concerts. 

The  Greek  Dramatic  Association 
Aeschylus  will  give  a concert  this 
evening  at  7:30  o’clock,  at  the  Holhs 
Street  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the 

da yS afternoon!1  March  1.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Isidore  Luchstone^ 

Svmphimy  °HalT  sWTday  "arternUn 
the"  27th, ^ will*  be  assigted  b^  Miss 
Emma  Showers,  pianist,  en0ist 
Hastings  baritone,  and  Andre  Benoisc, 
accompanist.  The  box  office  sale  will 

°PThen Commonwealth  opera  company^ 
G.  Lo  Giudice-Fabrt  director,  will 
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Inert  Hall  P.  M.  Richard 
t>  recital : LD/.r.  SpoHulIzIo  and 

minor;  Tacbnlkowaky.  Variatlonn 
i;.  Scarlatti.  l'rc*«t«;  Heilman, 
on.  6*  Platt.  “The  GtlUf"  *. 

d*  Indy.  Vab<  • Ijauenburg) ; 
A,4v*inea“;  Oliopln-IJazt, 

Ibopln.  Barca  roll 


nhurg) ; 
•Melne 


*»nrt 


lieu 


M.  Konfacl 
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d and  fourth  H 
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a-i-vrp  two  operatic  performances  in 
Jordan  Hall,  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
\fo rr*h  s and  Tuesday,  Maicn  y.  V11 
Monday  evening  the  Profr^ma0tWIo'J 

Writ: 

fhelini?  Goldie  Mendel.  D Lipph  P-  da 
p,,  i r)n  Tuesday  evening  tne  it. 
act  of  ”11  Trovatore”  (Emma  Howe- 

I°ndPlaaycehrSoriesd  0^50^ 

° ptufil^'cT  Christine  Galbraith  will  give 
a son-'  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday 
evening” the  16th,  at  7:45  o’clock. 

■vr; VC  Tufts  who  will  give  a piano 
rental  in  Steinert  Hall  next  Thursday 
evening  has  for  several  years  been  the 
pianistof  the  Amphion  Society,  Melrose, 
and  she  has  played  at  eoneci  ts  of  musi- 
cal dubs  in  Boston,  but  her  concert  in 
Steinert  Hall  will  be  her  first  as  a 

P A£conc°enrt  will  be  given  Thursday  even- 
ine-  the  25th,  in  Potter  Hall,  foi  the 
benefit  of  the  Danish  Luthera^^,!.1rlur^'1’ 
bv  Mrs.  Mathilda  Thompsen  Ward,  so- 
prano. Mrs.  Crawford  Folsom,  conti alto, 
•\jji-c  Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  and  Heinrich 
WarVke-;' ^oto^allls’t  of  the  Be iston  Sym- 

^fey  °chafwick.  Chanfinadef  MozTrt! 
Lehmann  Gounod;  Instrumental  Pieces 
by  Grieg,  Faure,  Moszkowski,  Cui, 

SaTheSMlssesPTPuP< ner  of  Georgia  will 
sing  negro  songs  of  the  old  Soijth,  and 
M i^s  Marjorie  Hen  ton  Cooke  of  Ch  i- 
cago  will  give  original  monologues  In 
Potter  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 

pension  Fund  Concert, 

The  pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  will  have  its  second 
benefit  concert  of  the  year  on  Sunday 
I evening,  Feb.  28.  The  orchestra  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  solo- 
ist Di  Ludwig  Wuellner,  whose  song 
I recitals  have  attracted  much  attention 
! and  won  great  applause.  „ 

l Before  Dr.  Wuellner  became  a reciter 
of  songs,  he  was  an  actor,  foi  10  ycar& 
the  leading  man  of  fhe  Meiningen  com- 
pany of  players,,  the  most  celebrated 
company  in  Europe,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  recitations  are  as  dramatically  im- 
pressive as  Ids  Binging  of  songs.  At  the 
pension  fund  concert  he  will  recite  Wil- 
denbruch’B  “Hexenlled”  to  Schillings 
orchestral  setting.  This  Is  a species  of 

•Cantniatlon.”  as  Ffrancon  Davies  used 
♦ 0 call  it  Dr.  Wuellner  has  given  it  in 
other  American  cities  with  much  sue- 

C' Sir  Fiedler  purposes  to  repeat  Richard 
Strauss’  “Kin  Heldefileben,”  which  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  current  sea- 

Tl’ckets  for  the  concert  will  go  on  sale 
on  Friday  the  l'Jth. 


program  will  include  Chopi 
Trio,  a group  of  piano  pieces.  a.._ 
the  Polonaise  Brlllante’  for  ’cello  and 
piano. 

The  fund  committee  is  working  in- 
defatigably  to  have  a substantial 
amount  by  Feb.  22,  1911),  when  the 
ground  will  bo  broken  in  Warsaw 
and  the  erect-ion  of  the  monument  be- 
gun. It  is  honed  that  tli is  monument 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  a tribute  to  the  dead  poet 
musician  from  his  fellow-country- 
men, musicians  and  music  lovers  the 
world  over.  Paderewski  has  already 
realized  over  $5000  from  his  auto- 
graph-photographs. which  will  he 
his  personal  gift.  Polish  artists  like 
I Mme.  Sembrich.  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke  and  others  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  movement. 

TRAGIC  DEATH  Of  ! 
CATULLE  MENDES 

Catulle  Mendes,  who  had  written  with 
cruel  enjoyment  of  strangely  tragic 
deaths,  died  tragically  last  Sunday  night 
or  early  Monday  morning.  It  has  been 
said  that  death  is  inevitably  tragic,  even 
though  a man  pass  away  peacefully  in 
his  customary  bed-  They  that  thought 
this  would  have  applauded  poisoned 
Brachiano  exclaiming: 

On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  name  death  to  me: 

It  Is  a word  infinitely  terrible. 

There  are  m!Lny  today  who  now  see  in 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body  only  a 
transfer  and  promotion.  To  them  no 
death  is  tragic.  Yet  any  death  that 
seems  umTbcessary  is  tragic  to  those 
left  behind. 

Mendes  had  no  doubt  done  his  best 
work  as  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  critic. 
Not  that  his  mind  was  enfeebled— when 
he  fell  from  the  railway  car  he  was  in  | 
his  68th  year;  but  .lie  had  not  of  late 
Surpassed  or  equalled  brilliantly  the 
works  of  his  early  and  middle  period. 
In  the  United  States  he  is  chiefly  known 
as  writer  of  novels  and  short  tales.  The 
best  of  them  are  the  worst.  Even 
Frenchmen  who  were  not  squeamish 
protested  against  Sadie  and  other  abom- 
inable themes  developed  with  rare  skill, 
tales  told  in  a wondrously  beautiful 
manner,  in  a style  that  provoked  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  all  who 
strove  to  write  memorably  in  French. 
And  so  Mr.  Jules  Lemaitre  said:  “If 
I were  a good  Christian  I should  ve- 
hemently condemn  the  tales  of  Mr. 
Catulle  Mendes,  and  pray  to  God  for 
his  soul;  and  if  I were  a legislator  I 
should  order  that  he  be  conducted  be- 
yond the  boundary  of  the  state,  crowned 
-with  the  withered  roses  of  his  last 
nocturnal  feast.”* 

' This  same  Mendes,  imagining  unspeak- 
able corruption,  wrote  verses  ot’  exquisite 
purity,  as  did  the  late  Armande  SUvestre. 
whose  short  stories  are  extravagantly 
Rabelaisian.  Mr.  George  Moore  remem- 
bering Mendes  in  nights  of  the  Place 
Pigale.  described  him.  or  dissected  him: 
"Catulle  Mendes.  a perfect  realization 
of  his  name,  of  his  pale,  hair,  of  his  fra- 
gile face,  illuminated  with  the  idealism 
Of  a,  depraved  woman.  He  takes  you 
by  the  arm,  by  the  hand,  he  leans  toward 
you.  his  words  are  caresses,  his  fervor 
is  delightful,  and  listening  to  him  is  as 
sweet  as  drinking  a fair,  perfumed  white 
wine.  All  lie  says  is  false — the  book  he 
has  just  read,  the  play  he  is  writing,  the 
woman  who  loves  him— he  buys  a packet 
of  bonbons  in  the  streets  and  eats  them, 
and  it  is  false.  An  exquisite  artist, 
physically  and  spiritually  he  Is  f>rt;  he 
is  the  muse  herself,  or  rather  he  is  one 
the  minions  of  the  muse.’ 


ii-Vt  linif.  <>  I'.  M. 
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ndel.  Prelude  and  1'  uifu* 

ninor'  Schumann,  "Wald- 


on 

yo  to 

a monument  — - — -- 

erected  in  his  memory  at  Warsaw. 
Not  only  Poland — the  whole  musical 
world  Is  Interested  in  any  honor  paid 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  composers, 
whose  abiding  influence  is  none  the 
I „„„  because  he  chose  the  piano  for 
tut  expression  of  his  poetic  thoughts. 


Tnis  man  with  the  fragile  face  grew 
<V  ■ and  gross.  Married  to  Judith  Gau- 
i : . he  left  her.  Was  he  married  to 
Augusta  Holmes?  Mine.  Holmes  received; 
this  compliment  in  an  art-world  that  is 
pot  fussily  conventional.  His  latest  wife 
was  a woman  of  decided  views.  She  was] 
a radical  suffragist.  It  was  rumored  that 
Mendes  Nvas  hen-pecked*  that  ho  sub- 
mitted meekly;  that  Judith  and  Augusta 

were  revenged.  

Wo  are  cS'ncerned  here  with  Mendes 
only  as  a dramatist.  He  went  from 
Bordeaux  to  Paris  with  his  head 
stuffed  with  poetry,  and  when  he  was 
18  lie  established,  with  the  help  of  his 
father,  a magazine,  the  organ  of  the 
” parnasslens,”  and  published  in  it  his 
first  poem.  ”Le  Roman  d’une  Nult, 
but  like  every  Frenchman,  young  or 
old,  lie  longed  for  success  in  the  the- 
atre Ills  first  play  wfis  a comedy 
in  verse,  ”La  Part  du  Koi,’’  in  one 
act,  and  it  was  produced  at  the 
Coined ie  Francaise  June  20,  1872.  He 
alfterward  wrote  many  plays.  ”Lc 


Chopin  Centenary. 

The  Adamowskl  trio,  accepting  Feb. 

22.  1809.  as  the’  birthday  of  Chopin, 
will  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 

by  giving  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  

afternoon  for  buying:  ‘-’aplialne  Fracasse  ” which  has  been 

the  composer  to  be  put  in  the  list  of  his  dramas,  is,  now 
■’’  evcr_  an  opera  libretto,  based  on  Gau. 

tier’s  romance,  and  Emile  Pessard 
wrote  music  for  it.  Mendes  also  wrote 
the  libretto  of  "Gwendoline.”  to  which 
Chabrier  set  music,  lie  was  the  au- 
thor of  ”Le  Docteur  Blanc,”  a “mimo- 


dra melanin u=*c  — — - 

tomimc"Chant  d’Habits.”  Among 
more  ambitious  dramas  are  ”La  Heine 
’Fiamettc,”  "Medee,”  ”La  Vierge 
4' Avila,"  but  he  will  perhaps  best  be 
remembered  by  his  extraordinary 
piece,  "La  Femme  de  I abarin,  a 
“tragi-parade,”  which,  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Libre  Oct.  11.  1887,  with  music 
by  Chabrier,  made  its  way  into  other 
theatres,  and  finally  into  the  repertory 
Of  the  Comedie  Francaise. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when 
“Pagliacci”  was  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris,  a vigorous  protest 
was  made  by  Mendes  on  the  ground 
that  Leoncavallo  had  stolen  his  libretto, 
that  it  was  in  main  idea  and  in  certain 
detailjnothing  else  than  "La  Femme  de 
Tabarin."  Leoncavallo  replied  that  the 
etory  of  “Pagliacci”  was  a true  one; 
that  the  tragedy  was  acted  in  real  life 
on  Aug.  15,  1865.  near  Montalto  in  Cala- 
bria; that  the  real  Canio  was  tried  be- : 
fore  Leoncavallo's  father,  a judge. 
Leoncavallo,  no  doubt,  told  the  truth. 
Only  a few  years  ago  a jealous  come-: 
Uian  killed  his  wife  on  the  stage  in  a, 
European  city,  when  the  dramatist  re- , 
quired  him  to  stab  her,  and  long  be-| 
fore  either  Mendes  and  Leoncavallo! 
wrote  their  respective’  dramas,  there  was  | 
a Spanish  play  with  practically  their  plot 
—a  play  that  suggested  the  drama,  j 
"Yorick’s  Love.”^ 

“La  Femme  de  Tabarin”  is  a»  sSmir- 
able  example  of  Mendes’  terrible  irony 
in  treating  a common  story  of  love  and 
jealousy.  He  characterized  his  drama 
as  a “tragi-parade.”  A “parade,”  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  Frendh  word,  was  a 
burlesque,  a buffoonish  scene,  w'hich 
was  performed  gratis  at  a fair  in  front 
of  a booth  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  give  it  a taste  of  tire  show 
which  would  come  later  and  for  an  en- 
trance fee.  The  "parade”  was  a sur- 
vival of  scenes  at  the  ancient  Moralities 
or  Mysteries. 

Mendes’  plot  is  as  follows:  Fran- 
clsquine,  the  wife  of  Tabarin,  is  iron- 
ing her  petticoats  in  the  players’ 
booth.  A musqueteer  sauntering  by 
stops,  admires  her,  and  makes  hot 
l,.ve  to  her.  She  hearkens  unto  him 
greedily.  Tabarin  comes  in  as  she 
1,  is  just  Appointed  a meeting’  with  the 
HiUscmeUer,  aud  Tabarin  is  drunk, 
drunker  than  usual.  He  adores  bis  j 
wife.  Falling  ai  her  feet  he  entreats, 
he  threatens.  Meanwhile  the  crowd 
gathers  to  see  the  parade.  In  this 
crowd  are  fine  ladies,  among  them  the 
Princess  Philoxene,  and  their  attend- j 
ant  suitors,  all  “precieux”  and  ’’preci- ( 
eases,”  dainty,  mincing  persons,  speak- 
ing high-flown  and  pliatntastical  phrases, 
Tabarin  mounts  the  platform  and  pro- 
claims his  jealousy  openly.  He  calls 
his  wife.  She  does  not  answer.  Open- 
ing the  curtains  behind  him  he  sees 
her  in  the  arms  of  the  musqueteer.  Ta- 
barin asks  the  perfumed  Artaban  for 
his  sword,  and,  receiving  it,  stabs 
Francisquine  in  the  breast.  He  conies 
back  to  the  stage  with  hoarse  voice 
and  eves  starting  from  their  sockets. 
The  crowd  applauds  the  passion  of  his 
acting.  Francisquine,  all  blood,  drags 
herself  along  the  boards;  she  chokes, 
she  cannot  speak.  Tabarin,  wild  with, 
despair,  gives  her  the  sword  and  begs 
her  to  kill  him.  She  seizes  it,  raises 
herself,  hiccups,  gasps  out  the  word 
"Canaille!”  and  dies  before  she  can 

strike.  

Now  let  us  see  how  Mendes  managed 
the  catastrophe.  Tabarin  is  acquaint- 
ing the  crowd  with  his  jealousy.  At 
the  end-of  his  speech  he  exclaims: 
“This  is  no  longer  a play!  I saw  Fran- 
cisquine  in  my  own  home  on  a chair 
and  this  man  was  embracing  her.  - J 
my  good  ladies  and  kind  sirs,  u?ere® 
longer  a farce,  there’s  no  Tabarin.  I an 
in Unhappy  man.  I loved  her  so  much 
Oh.  my  wife!  Oh.  my  God,  my  Fran 

C‘f tabarin  falls  on  the  boards  and  shed: 
ho?"  while  Francisquine  is  abou 
to  escape  %vith  her  love,  ior  she  na 
heard  her  husband’s  cry.) 

Tela  mire— To  tell  the  ‘ruth  t he  jest 
of  this  buffoon  are  not  so  Indecent  a 
we  might  naturally  hav®  .AK?PinCtth 
Tin  rp  have  been  sobs,  especial  1>  m 
last  part  of  his  monologue,  which  wou  • 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  industiiou 
comedian  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgot^e. 

Tabarin— This  woman  was  everythin 
to  me  Do  vou  know  for  whom  I sol 
drugs  and  received  kicks?  ’Twas 
only  for  her.  I have  almost  ceased  beln 
a man.  that  she  might  be  happy.  I to. 
her  this  lust  now.  And  now  that  I 
heU.^' foolish  mummer,  she  kisses  th 
man  and  lets  him  kiss  her.  1 1 1 kill  thei 
both.  As  for  you  down  there  f an 
one  takes  away  your  wife,  you  hat 
many  tilings  left,  but  without  her  wh« 
have  I?  Nothing.  A peasant,  a brut 
if  you  please,  a wretched  mounteoan 
I’ll  kill  them. . I tell  you.  and  then  I 

eilTheC  Pi’inceks PbUoxene-Atf  hough  th 
grief  is  expressed  in  rather  rude  la. 
guage.  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deny  th. 
j there  is  something  inoymg  ln  it.  and 
would  be  of  a nature  to  pDaae  perao 
of  taste  if  it  were  translated  into  t ax 
strophes  adorned  with  concordant  el 
j grams  and  phrases.  *■ 


Jble) — But  . 

1 for  .my  weapon? 
Harlequin's  lath. 


Harlequin's  lath.  I hav 
Merciful  heaven,  shall 


have  lo 


PIS’ 


| them  with  my  nails  and  teeth? 

Artaran — There  is  truly  something 
superb  in  his  air. 

Tabarln  — You  who  are  talking,  yes 
you  down  there,  givo  me  your  sword. 
'Sdeath.  give  it  to  me,  or  I'll  take  it. 

Telamire— You  had  not  foreseen, 
Polyandre,  that  a part  in  this  parade 
. would  be  allotted  to  you.  Since  you 
■ must  take  part.  Artaban,  lend  this  jes- 
' ter  your  Invincible  blade. 

Tabarln — Thank  you,  sir.  (He  rushes 
! into  the  booth.) 

Telamire — To  conceal  nothing  front 
you.  his  comedy  begins  to  divert  me 
singularly. 

Artaban— I would  wager  that  this  droll 
fellow,  after  a few  lessons,  would  Im- 
personate marvellously  a hero  in  trag- 
edy. 

’>  (Tabarln  has  bounded  to  the  back  of 
the  booth.  He  rushes  on  his  wife,  who 
is  about  to  escape;  he  sticks  the  sword 
In  her  breast.  Francisqulne  utters  a 
loud  cry.) 

Telamire— He  feigns,  I think,  to  kill 

her. 

Theodomes — I should  not  be  deceived 
in  imagining  that,  excited  by  a public 
new  to  him,  he  has  wished  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  it  by  unaccustomed 
efforts,  and  to  raise  himself  from  the 
condition  of  a buffoon  to  that  of  a 
true  actor. 

The  Princess— There  is  some  appear- 
ance of  truth  in  the  suspicion  that  has 
come  to  you.  But  let  us  lend  an  ear.  If , 
it  pleases  yon  to  the  parade,  for,  see, 
here  is  the  Seigneur  Tabarin— 

(Tarbarin  pulls  out  the  bloody  sword, 
and  mounts,  frightened  and  backwards, 
the  steps  that  lead  to  the  platform. 
He  appears  before  the  public,  raising 
toward  heaven  the  sword  which  drips 
drops  of  blood;  so  pale,  so  terrifying 
Is  he  that  a cry  of  admiration  at  once 
escapes  all  mouths,  and  the  whole 
crowd,  "precieux,”  "precieuses,”  citi- 
zens, clerks,  street  girls,  foot-pads,  burst 
out  in  a torrent  of  applause.  Then 
Tabarin  lowers  his  arms,  and  falls  on 
his  knees,  sottish,  while  the  applause 
grows  more  and  more  violent). 

Tabarin  (stammering) — O wretched 
man!  You  have  killed  her!  Fran- 
cisquine,  your  little  Francis,  your  lit- 
tle Quine!  Wretched  man!  (He  l#olts 
at  the  sword  and  picks  it  up.)  O 
sword  of  misfortune!  (He  breaks  It 
against  his  belly.) 

Artaban — -By  Hercules,  I believe  that 
the  clown  dares  to  attempt 

Telamire — Sir,  have  no  anxiety  in 
the  matter  of  your  sword.  Jugglers 
have  the  habit  of  changing  objects 
that  are  intrusted  to  them,  when  they 
are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  in- 
jury to  them  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  Princess — Besides,  this  one,  see- 
ing your  appearance,  could  not  fail  in 
divining  the  hero  that  you  are,  and 
he  would  have  kept  .himself  from  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  blade  that  so 
many  famous  exploits  have  made  hon- 
orable throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Telamire — What?  Is  the  comedy  in- 
terrupted? 

Polyandre — Not  at  all.  Look!  (Fran- 
cisquine  Inside  the  booth  is  not  dead. 
Bleeding,  one  hand  on  the  wound,  she 
drags  herself  toward  the  steps,  as- 
cends them  with  difficulty,  and  at  last 
is  on  the  stage  in  sight  of  the  audi- 
ence; she  is  like  a wounded  beast,  full 
of  hate,  haggard.  Tabarin,  crushed 
with  horror,  has  not  seen  or  heard 
her  come.  She  wets  her  hand  in  the 
blood  of  her  wound  and  suddenly 
smears  her  husband’s  lips.  The  crowd 
is  breathless.  Admiration  is  too  great 
for  applause.) 

Tabarln— 'Tis  you,  you.  Yes,  I wish  to 
drink  your  blood.  More.  I love  you.  I 
am  a frightful  being.  I have  done  you 
harm.  Do  not  die.  Pardon  me.  You 
understand;  I saw  you  with  another. 
But  it  was  nothing;  I have  done  a great 
wrong.  Do  not  die.  Kiss  nm.  my  little 
dove.  To  think  that  you  suffer,  and  I 
am  the  cause.  Rerhaps  it  is  not  a seri- 
ous wound.  I did  not  dare  to  drive  the 
sword  home.  A physician!  Look  for  a 


of  Tabarln.  The  Seigneur  Ta 
fin,  by  the  way,  was  a real  person- 
age. The  name  was  assumed  by  a 
French  jester,  mountebank,  quack 
doctor,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  Gross  Jests  that  were 
attributed  to  him  were  published  and 
have  often  been  reprinted.  There  are 
singular  stories  about  his  death.  One 
runs  that,  rich,  ho  left  the  streets  and 
bridges  of  Paris  and  bought  an  es- 
tate in  the  country.  His  neighbors 
were  Indignant  at  his  presumption. 
One  day,  as  they  were  all  hunting, 
they  killed  the  buffoon  In  the  forest. 
Operas  have  been  written  with  Taba- 
rin as  'a  hero;  by  Bousquet  (1852), 
Pessard  (1S85),  and  Plerne  (‘‘La  Fllle  j 
de  Tabarin,"  1901,  with  Miss  Garden  ' 
as  the  daughter).  The  Francisquine 
of  Pessard's  opera  elopes  with  a man, 
but  she  repents  before  it  is  too  lato 
and  the  curtain  fulls  on  the  reconcili- 
ation of  husband  and  wife. 


Mendes  said  in  his  note  of  dedica- 
tion to  Antoine:  "I  fear  lest  the  brutal 
conciseness  of  this  burlesque  and 
tragic  scenario  may  disconcert  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  critics  and  the  pub- 
lic.” The  critics  in  1887  hardly  knew 
what  to  say-  of  the  play.  Mr.  Lemal- 
tre  wrote:  ‘‘All  thi^  Is  swift,  pic- 
turesque. brutal.  Florid  ornaments 
on  a violent  drama  of  physical  love 
and  of  death.  The  end  is  only  a hor- 
rible and  bloody  pantomime.  The 

amiable  literary  exercise  winds  up 
with  a scene  of  the  slaughter  house  or 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  The 

mind  is  entertained  and  the  nerves 
are  roughly  rasped.  Is  this  pleasure 
or  pain?  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
total  impression.”  When  the  drama 
was  acted  at  the  Comedie-Francaise 
in  1906,  after  an  interval  of  several 
years  since  Its  first  performance-  at 
that  theatre,  it  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded, and  Miss  Rachael  Boyer  was 
described  as  a ‘‘coquettish,  cruel,  de- 
licious” Francisquine. 


lul*.  Royal  slic  c'rriltod  tlio'pjfr1 
abrielle  In  “La  Vie  Parlslenne,"  arid 
her  brio  was  such  that  she  at  once 
became  famous  in  the  world  of  gal-J 
lantry.  The  Franco- Prussian  war  put 
an  end  for  a time  to  the  gay  llfe.i 
After  the  war  she  was  seen  In  "Roll 
Carottc,"  and  she  played  and  sang  in 
the  eighties,  but  sho  was  no  longer! 
in  fashion.  She  lost  her  savings  ns 
manager  of  tho  Amblgu,  and  her  ond 
was  at  Coquolln's  asylum  for  the  In- 
capacitated and  the  forgotten.  There 
wero  two  persons  from  Paris  at  hor 
funeral. 


The  theatregoers  of  Boston  may  re- 
member performances  of  Mendes’ 
“Reine  Fiametta”  at  the  Hollis  Street 
in  October,  1902,  "The  Queen  Fia- 
metta,"v  by  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  and 
her.  company.  The  translators  were 
obliged  to  make  many  changes  in  the 
interest,  as  they  thought,  of  the  pub- 
jlic  and  of  Miss  Marlowe,  especially  of 
Miss  Marlowe.  In  other  words,  the 
“poetic  drama”  Was  made  over,  and 
the  poetry  inevitably  disappeared. 
The  Herald  said  the  day  after  the  first 
performance,  which  was  on  Oct.  6: 
"If  a play  written  in  one  country  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  public  taste 
or  sense  of  propriety  in  another  coun- 
try, it  should  be  left  undisturbed  in 
the  country  of  its  birth;  to  try  to 
make  it  over  into  something  different 
from  itself  in  order  to  bring  it  safely 
over  the  border  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
sult in  disaster.  The  attempt  has  cer- 
tainly proved  disastrous  in  this  case.” 
The  Transcript  said:  “One  has  a sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Mendes’  play  must 
have  been  quite  splendid  in  its  origi- 
nal form;  for.  even  after  all  the  ex- 
purgating anff  lady’s-tailoring  it  has 

physician.  You  bunch  of  miserables7do  . :* , ...  . , --  ... 

you  not  see  that  ifs  all  real  and  that  been  through,  something  is  left.  All 


There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the 
indecency  and  the  vulgarity  of  cer- 
tain plays  now  packing  theatres  in 
New  York.  These  pieces  should  not 
be  called  dramas.  They  are  flimsy 
pretexts  for  the  exhibition  of  scant- 
ily-clad show  girls,  women  who  are 
not  conspicuous  for  wit,  cleverness  or 
voice  for  the  songs  that  are  as  a rule 
pointless  save  for  lines  of  double 
meaning.  But  this  does  not  excuse 
certain  clergymen  in  the  city  for  their 
rabid  and  sweeping  denunciation  of 
the  theatre  as  an  institution.  Daniel 
Frohman  made  a calm  and  sensible 
reply  to  these  hot-headed  critics, 
saying  that  they  are  “right  in  respect 
of  certain  houses  that  shelter  enter- 
tainments that  are  a disgrace  to  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  in  the 
world — the  theatre.  But  why  con- 
demn all  because  of  the  peccant  few? 
‘The  stage,’  says  Dr.  Wise,  'should 
be  uplifting!’  Has  he  seen  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett’s ‘The  Dawn  of  a Tomorrow.’ 
Has  he  seen  J.  M.  Barrie’s  ‘What 
Every  Woman  Knows’  Has  he  seen 
‘The  Battle,’  ’The  Man  from  Home,’ 
‘The  Traveling  Salesman,’  ‘A  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,’  ‘The  Music 
Master,’  ‘The  World  and  His  Wife,’ 
i’The  Chaperon,’  ‘Abraham  Lincoln,’ 
’Mary  Jane’s  Pa,’  ‘The  Fighting  Hope,’ 
‘The  Third  Degree’ — all  of  them  now 
[current  on  the  New  York  stage?  Why 
j condemn  all  the  theatres  and  all  the 
managers  because  a few  misread  the 
I mission  of  the  playhouse?” 


she’s  dying?  You  gaze  on  me  with  ter- 
rible eyes.  Do  you  wish  me  to  cail  the 
guard?  As  long  as  you  are  not  annoved 
what  matters  it  on  whom  you  siuile-' 
Do  you  wish  to  kill  me?  Here  are  bits 
of  the  sword:  take  one;  it  is  very  sharp; 
take  one.  O jny  darling! 

Telamire— That  is  a very  agreeable 
atdress! 

Polyandre— And  would  you  not  say 
thal  the  blood  is  real  blood? 
(Francisquine,  with  chattering  teeth 

and  a rattle  in  her  throat,  has  seized  the 
bit  of  the  sword  that  Tabarin  stretches 
toward  her.  She  crawls  to  her  husband, 
who,  on  his  knees,  tears  open  his  jacket 
and  exposes  his  breast.  As  she  is  about 
to  strike,  her  face  contracts  in  a last 
convulsion.  Francisquine  falls  back- 
ward. her  head  on  f|ie  knees  of  the  man. 
She  bites  his  thigh.) 

Francisquine— Canaille! 

(She  gives  up  the  ghost.  Bravos, 
* cries  and  stamping  are  heard  on  every 
g s.de.  The  court  people  themselves  are 
on  their  feet.  All  the  tumultuous  glory 
-S  that  a comedian  can  desire  surrounds 
f tne  wretched  actor.) 
i — A.^tttban— By  the  immortal  gods! 

4 Nothing  could  be  seen  played  more  per- 
il fectly.  Deign  to  allow  me,  dear  Tela- 
*mire,  to  offer  your  bouquet  of  roses,  less 
fresh.  I confess,  than  those  of  your  com- 
plexion. to  this  admirable  play  actress 
(Artaban  draws  near,  with  the  bouquet 
in  his  hand;  but  he  sees  the  blood  that 
is  running ; he  now  understands,  and  he 
recoils  with  sudden  horror,  and  his 
fright  is  instantly  communicated  -to’  the 
crowd.) 

Tabarin  (standing,  and  with  a voice 
f thunder) — Police!  Police!  I have 
lied  my  wife!  Let  them  hang  me! 
(The  fiddlers  at  this  erv  wake  up  and 
gin  to  scrape  the  tune  of  a drinking 
ng.)  

I have  translated  from  the  edition 

10 f the  play  published  in  1887.  The 
little  pamphlet  contains  a portrait 
of  Marie  Defresnes,  jvho  was  the  first 
Impersonate  Francisquine,  and  a 
[dedication  to  Antoine,  who  took  the 


the  good  has  not  been  cut  out  nor 
rendered  unrecognizable.  Even  Fia- 
metta herself,  after  being  turned 
from  a Messalina  into  a model  board- 
ing school  heroine,  is  not  wholly 
without  charm.  * * * Yet.  with  all 
that  has  been  done  to  it,  the  play  is 
better  than  most  of  its  kind  that  have 
been  given  here  of  late.”  This  per- 
formance. it  was  said  at  the  time,  was 
the  first  on  “the  English-speaking 
stage.” 


Zulma  Bouffar  died  a few  days  ago 
and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
Coquelin’s  "Maison  des  Comediens,” 
where  she  had  spent  her  last  years 
through  the  great  comedian’s  gener- 
osity. She  shone  brilliantly  as  sou- 
brette  and  opera-bouffe  singer  in  the 
most  reckless  years  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. She  entertained  the  eyes  and 
tickled  the  ears;  and  as  an  actress  she 
was  conspicuous  for  what  the  French 
call  ’’malice.” 

Any  one  would  judge,  reading  The- 
odore de  Banville’s  description  of  her 
talking  at  the  home  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  or  reading  his  portraiture  of 
her  in  his  "Camees  Parisiens,”  that 
she  was  a woman  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Frederic  Loliee  in  his  book  of  gossip, 
“La  Fete  Imperiale,”  assures  us  that 
she  could  hardly  be  called  Ideally 
beautiful.  Her  mouth  was  “jovially 
sensual”  and  her  chin  was  of  the  nut- 
cracker order.  She  had  beautiful 
eyes,  and  her  little  nose  was  tilted 
skyward  in  a provoking  manner.  Her 
face  as  a whole  was  rather  large  and 
flattened.  Her  figure  was  “pro- 
nounced.” But  she  had  dash  and  wit 
and  fire.  When  she  went  to  the 


Mr.  Thomas,  the  author  of  "The 
Witching  Hour,”  a play  which  will  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  Boston — 
our  "novelties”  come  late — tomorrow 
night  at  the  Majestic,  has  written  an 
entertaining  little  pamphlet,  “Per- 
sonal Experiences  with  a Clairvoy- 
ant," in  which  he  tells  of  his  man- 
agement of  Washington  Bishop  in 
1889.  He  “was  a telepathist  and  was 
able  to  read  any  well  concentred 
thought  of  another  man.  I had  seen 
him  many  times  in  one  evening  do  the 
card  trick  that  is  done  in  my  play, 

‘The  Witching  Hour,’  as  well  as  many 
other  mysterious  things.  Thus  I be- 
came interested  in  this  subject  In  1889 
and  since  have  made  a study  of  the 
subject.  I think  I have  read  all  the 
principal  writers  on  the  subject — ■ 
James,  Hyslop,  Hudson  and  others — 
and  in  Paris  I knew  Dr.  Janet,  the 
skilled  hypnotist,  who  used  the  power 
therapeutically.”  Mr.  Thomas  be- 
lieves this  age  Is  one  of  telepathy, 
that  the  faculty  of  thought  reading 
“enters  not  only  into  our  large  finan- 
cial and  business  transactions,  but 
into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and 
through  personal  experience  I know 
of  its  power.” 

In  writing  “The  Witching  Hour” 
Mr.  Thomas  was  careful  to  make  "no 
didactic  statement  whiqh  an  auditor 
might  be  reluctant  to  accept  without 
having  the  statement  immediately 
controverted  by  some  character  on 
the  stage  who  appears  as  attorney  for 
the  auditor.  * * * Somebody  is  con- 
stantly present  to  represent  the  audi- 
tor as  strongly  as  the  auditor  would 
care  to  be  represented.  I selected  a 
gambler  as  the  leading  character  for 
the  reason  that  I wanted  a man  of 
leisure,  a man  of  night-time,  a man  I 
of  intelligence — and  by  elimination  ij 
got  the  gambler.  If  the  man  were  aj 
lawyer,  a preacher  or  a physician,  the 
public  would  very  likely  regard  him  as 
a specialist  and  be  inclined  to  scoff. 

I am  quite  sure  the  successful  gam- 
bler exercises  the  telepathic  power. 
You  often  see  a winner  sweep  the 
chips  toward  him  with  the  remark  to 
the  other  fellow  'I  knew  you  had  three 
queens.’  He  doesn’t  really  believe  he 
knew,  but  three  queens  are  there  just 
the  same.  He  merely  thinks  he  has 
made  a good  guess,  when  more  than 
likely  his  judgment  was  backed  up  by 
something  more  reliable  than  a guess.  I 
Telepathy  doubtless  plays  a part,  or 
a hand,  in  a great  many  games  of 
poker.” 

But  this  pamphlet  has  been  freely 
distributed,  and  no  doubt  the  readers 
of  The  Herald  have  already  wondered 
over  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
curious  as  to  mental  relationships 
[and  Influences.  PHILIP  HALE. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 


tour  of 


Marie  Doro  will  make 
Pacific  coast  this  spring. 

Isabelle  Irving  will  star  under  the 
management  Of  Charles  Frohman,  and 
play  In  Ldifidori  ibis  spring  in  a now 
play  by  Mr,  Maugham, 

Maxine  Elliott  will  play  In  London  this 
spring  In  a new  drama  by  Constance 
Fletcher. 

Miss  Maud  Odell  Is  also  among  the 
talkers.  She  says  that  American  wom- 
en are  not  beautiful  because  they  arc 
anaemic.  The  only  answer  to  this  is 
that  they  are  beautiful. 

In  her  home,  the  gray  old  mansion 
atop  a hill  overlooking  the  Hudson  at  | 
Rlverdale,  Clara  Morris  received  last  i 
week  the  news  that  the  Twelfth  Night 
Club  Is  at  work  preparing  for  a benefit 
that  shall  lift  from  that  home  its  press- 
ing burden  of  debt.  Miss  Morris  Is  I 
weak,  so  weak  that  tho  physical  part  ot  | 
her  refuses  to  obey  the  lambent  men- 
tality that  has  charmed  and  swayed 
audiences  and  readers  for  two  genera- 
tions. When  the  news  reached  her  ears,  | 
Miss  Morris  turned  her  head  weakly 
upon  the  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes. 
There  was  silence,  but  down  her  cheek 
there  rolled  a tear  eloquent  of  her  grati- 
tude to  the  younger  sisters.— New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror. 

“Many  literary  men,’’  says  E.  A. 
Baughan  in  the  Daily  News,  “can  write 
decent  verse  and  decent  prose,  but  they 
have  not  the  gift  of  writing  dramatic 
dialogue.  Their  observation  of  life  is 
not  keen  enough;  their  Imagination  is 
too  often  imitated  imagination,  derived 
from  books;  and  they  have  not  learned 
how  to  project  themselves  into  their 
characters.  More  especially  the  vice  of 
literary  men  in  dealing  with  life  is  due 
to  the.  fact  that  the  novel  has  been  their 
medium  of  expression.  You  can  square 
the  psychological  circle  in  a novel  and 
consequently  the  most  unreal  and  the 
flimsiest  psychology  passes  muster  when 
decorated  with  pretty  writing.  There 
are  but  two  modern  novelists  whose 
characters  bear  thinking  about— Mere- 
dith and  Hardy.” 

All  thoughtful  men  will  sympathize 
with  G.  B.  Shaw  in  Ills  willingness  to 
see  his  monument  before  he  dies. 

Lena  Ashwell  of  London  believes  in 
the  existence  of  good  plays  by  hitherto 
unacted  or  little  known  authors.  Her 
experience  has  justified  the  belief. . “But 
the  fact  that  the  task  is  an  arduous  and 
in  most  cases  a thankless  one  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures. 
Since  September,  1907,  over  2000  play® 
have  been  received  and  considered  at 
this  theatre.  These  plays  deal  with  mod- 
ern life  only,  as  I have  made  it  a rule 
to  consider  no  plays  in  verse  or  on  his- 
torical subjects,  costume  or  musical 
plays.  Out  of  these  2000  plays  experience 
has  proved  that  scarcely  more  than  1 
per  cent,  has  been  worth  the  trouble  of 
reading,  or  even  the  clerical  labor  en- 
tailed in  registration,  acknowledgment, 
postage,  etc.  Now  of  this  1 per  cent., 
quite  half  have  been  one-act  plays;  so 
that  only  half  per  cent,  represents  three- 
act  plays.  Or,  in  other  words,  a good 
actable  play  which  4s  worth  producing 
is  as  one  in  200.’’ 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  threatens  to  pro- 
duce Wilde’s  “Salome”  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  under  literary  aus- 
pices." 

Emily  Soldene  hopes  to  complete  soon 
her  second  volume  of  reminiscences. 

Chauncey  Olcott  will  not  act  during 
Lent. 

Effie  Shannon,  still  in  “The  Thief” 
company,  has  not  changed  the  way  of 
dressing  her  hair  for  many  years. 

There  are  two  recent  Yale  graduates 
•’in  John  Drew’s  company  this  season— 
Charles  Hopkins,  who  plays  the  head 
waiter  in  the  first  act  of  “Jack  Straw,” 
and  Jefferson  Crane,  who  appears  as  one 
of  the  guests  in  the  same  scene.  Both 
these  young  men  distinguished  them- 
selves at  college  in  the  performance  of 
the  Yale  Dramatic  Association,  and 
they  have  now  adopted  the  stage  as  n 
profession.  They  play  thoughtful,  but 
silent  parts.— Exchange. 

In  order  to  make  the  opening  per- 
formance of  “Lincoln  at  the  White 
House”  unique,  extraordinary  and  spe- 
cial at  the  Garden  Theatre  this  evening, 
the  management  announces  that  Nor- 
man Hapgood  of  Collier’s  Weekly  will 
occupy  a box. 

This  is  too  much — we  expected  more, 
j — Morning  Telegraph. 
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■SOUSA  LEADS  BAND  OF  400. 

Concert  by  Boston  Union  Musicians 
*'7  . Heard  by  6000  Persons. 

' o / kj  , 

Magnificently  pummelled  last  night 
for  twice  seven  times  by  blasts  from  all 
the  modern  descendants  of  the  ram’s 
horns  of  Jericho,  the  walls  of  Mechanics’ 

Hall  still  refused  to  fall. 

It  had  been  announced  that  400  local 
A.  F.  M.  bandsmen,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  mutual  relief  society,  would  com- 
pose the  “largest  band  in  the  world." 
and  that  “Sousa  the  Great”  would  lead 
them.  If  .400  musicians  were  not  act- 
ually present  enough  of  the  chairs  wero 
filled  to  flood  the  old  building  with  (he 
sound  of  wooden  tube  and  brazen  bell. 
Titanic  waves  of  martial  sonority 
came  rolling  audience-war d at  the  .sig- 
nal of  the  “march  king’s”  wand.  As 
always,  he  was  John  Philip  Sousa,  the 
urbane,  the  nonchalant,  the  be-gloved, 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  the  baton 
Neither  the  bigness  of  the  monster  band 
nor  its  lack  of  acquaintance  with  hi 
routine  could  ruffle  his  suave  demeanor. 

The  battery,  that  first  aide-de-camp 
in  the  Sousa  staff,  gave  early  signs  of 
initiation  into  the  Sousa  wireless  code. 

The  persuasive  side  gianoe  of  the  head, 
the  comely  beckoning  of  white  kid  fin- 
ger tips  or  the  picturesque  l. 
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JOHN  MASON, 


good  is  worked  out  with  much  cira- 
from  <.r  matlc  skill.  There  is  another  motive, 

wouldn’t  h»£  ■ was'  the  Inherited  fear  of  a gem  for  some 
nll'Vt  it  unknown  reason  thought  to  be  maleft- 

lt.  ihe  effi.  cent 

The  story  is  a simple  one.  BrooljiSeld 
the  gambler  has  a niece  whom  he  idol- 
izes. She  is  wooed  by  a young  archi- 
came  tect,  son  of  a widow  whom  Brookfield 

t this  nr.ynm  r°  ia  espe‘  courted  before  she  married,  and  by  an 
1 •’*  3 assistant  district  attorney,  bold  and  un- 

. ... scrupulous,  melodramatic  in  his  schemes  i 

LAST  SUNDAY  CONCERT  and  behavior.  One  night  in  Brookfield’s  ; 

LHO  I OUI1UHI  LUIMLCn  I.  r00ms  a tlpsy  -client,’’  a cub  of  a fel- 
_ . low.  teases  the  architect  by  pressing  on 

Cecil  Fanning  and  Czerwonky  his  attention  a cat’s  eye  worn  as  a 

cravat  pin.  The  tormented  youth  in 


Quartet  at  Chickering  Hall.-r? 

i 

At  Chickering  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon the  52d  chamber  concert  under 
the  direction  of  H.  G.  Tucker,  the 
last  one  for  this  season,  was  given 
| by  Cecil  Fanning,  baritone,  and  the 
Czerwonky  quartet. 

| Mr.  Fanning  sang  Gasparini.  “An- 
i gellin  vago  e canora”;  Monte- 
verde.  Addio;  Gretry,  air  from  “Rich- 
rard  Coeur  de  Lion”;  Schubert.  “Der 
Wanderer”  and  “Wohin?”;  Loewe. 
“Edward”;  old  Scotch.  "The  Laird  o’ 
Cockpen”;  old  English,  “The  Iveys  of 
Heaven";  Debussy,  "Romance”; 
d’Hardelot,  "Chanson  de  ma  mie”; 
L.  jncavallo.  prologue  to  "Pagliacci” ; 
H.  Ware.  “Boat  Song”;  Kernochan. 
“Give  a Rouse”;  Lehmann.  “The  Mad 
Dog.’’  Gliere’s  quartet  in  G minor  was 
played  by  the  Czerwonky  men.  H.  B. 
Turpin  was  accompanist. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Fanning’s  list  of 
songs  was  varied  would  be  putting  it 
'mildly,  indeed.  They  ranged  in  time 
from  the  17th  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
20tn  century.  In  language  they  embraced 
Italian.  French,1  German.  English  and 
Scotch  dialect.  Portrayed  in  them  were 
tragedy,  comedy,  love.  hate,  romance, 
pathos  and  broad  hunror.  The  singer 
had  set  a difficult  task  for  himself  in 
essaying  to  Interpret  such  widely  vary- 
ing types  of  song  and  express  such  dif- 
fering emotions,  hut  he  accomplished  it 
tto  the  evident  satisfaction  of  his  audi- 

Perhaps  he  was  a bit  too  strenuous 
and  Wagnerian  in  his  singing  of  the 
Monteverde  piece  of  about  16(f7.  but  his 
dramatic  fire  was  not  a whit  out  of 
, plam  in  the  “Richard  Coeur  de  Leon”  air, 
while  in  oontrast  he  touched  t lie  rip- 
pling delicacy  of  Schubert's  ”Wo  hin?” 
with  fine  effect.  He  was  at  his  best  in 
the  lighter  ballads  and  “The  Mad  Dog.” 

Mr.  Czerwonky  and  his  associates  gave 
a spirited  performance  of  the  quartet. 
When  the  Instruments  were  properly  at- 
tuned after  the  first  movement  the 
needed  euphony  was  attained  and  a 
[beautiful  as  well  as  forceful  production 
rof  the  work  resulted. 
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ISTIC  THEATRE:  First  per- 

in  Boston  of  ’’The  Witching 
a four-act  play  by  Augustus 

S.  E.  Hines 

icikfldd John  Mason 

nger George  Gaston 

nlng Burnet  Pratt 

Thomas  P.  Jackson 

e Campbell Ethel  Wlnthrop 

in  Whipple Amelia  Gardn-r 

npbell Julia  Hay 

IppP Charles  BaUar 

ardrnuth Oeorge  Nash 

endorson E.  L.  Walton 

W.  E.  Butterfield 

ey Harry  S.  Hadfleld 

et Thomas  P.  Jackson 

Is  an  unusually  interesting 
It  Is  one  that  gave  Immedl- 
rtalnment.  one  that  will  sure- 
for  some  time  provoke  dfscus- 
the  dinner  table,  at  afternoon 
1 in  street  cars.  Mr.  Thomas 


frenzy  of  fear  strikes  the  tormenter 
with  a heavy  paper  knife  and  kills  him. 
The  rival  wooer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  secures  a verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

Justice  Prentice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  passing  through 
the  city  where  Brookfield  lives,  hears  of 
a Corot  bought  by  the  gambler  and 
visits  him  at  a late  hour  to  see  it.  He 
answers  questions  that  Brookfield  had 
thought  but  had  not  actually  asked, 
and  this  leads  to  a talk  on  mind  read- 
ing. telepathy,  hypnotism,  etc.  The 
judge  was  once  in  love  with  the  mother 
of  the  condemned  lad’s  mother.  He  is 
not  only  sentimental  in  his  recollection, 
but  he  is  also  inclined  to  believe  in 
spiritual  Influences. 

The  mother  visits  the  Justice  at  Wash- 
ington shows  him  a letter  written  by 
him  rorty-odd  years  before  to  her 
mother  in  which  he  alludes  to  her  being 
vexed  by  some  wooer,  and,  pressed  to 
; explain  the  matter,  he  at  last  remem- 
1 bers  that  his  adored  one  had  an  inex- 
plicable dread  of  a cat’s  eye.  He  de- 
clares that  there  Is  thus  sufficient  addi- 
tional evidence  to  warrant  a new  trial. 
Left  alone,  he  looks  at  the  miniature 
of  his  dead  sweetheart  presses  her 
handkerchief,  scented  with  mignonette, 
to  his  lips.  “Your  ghost  was  in  this 
room  tonight  and  influenced  a decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.”  „ „ . , 

In  the  third  act  Brookfield  and  his 
near  friends  are  awaiting  the  verdict 
of  the  second  jury.  Again  there  is 
talk  of  mental  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  gambler  and  of  thousands  of 
Kentuckians  on  this  jury.  Brookfield 
has  charged  Hardmuth  in  the  news- 
papers with  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  a Governor  of  the  state,  and  this 
charge  defeats  Hardmuth  in-  the  con- 
vention for  nominating  a Governor 
The  young  man  is  acquitted.  Hard- 
muth, who  had  threatened  Brookfield, 
enters  and  is  about  to  shoot  him.  The 
gambler  uses  his  mysterious  power. 
He  says  to  the  would-be  assassin; 
"You  can’t  shoot  me.  You  can’t  pull 
the  trigger.  You  can’t  even  hold  that 
gun."  Hardmuth  drops  the  pistol. 
“I’d  like  to  know  how  in  hell  you  did 
that!"  exclaims  Hardmuth  as  the  cur- 
tain falls.  ,,  , , 

, This  is  the  climax  of  the  third  act, 

1 and  with  it  Is  practically  the  end  of  the 
I play.  For  the  fourth  act  except  for  the 
comedy  between  Brookfield  and  one  of 
his  gambling  friends  is  chiefly  didactic. 
Brookfield  lias  given  up  gambling  lie- 
cause  he  can  name  the  cards  his  oppo- 
nent holds.  To  gamble  with  this  occult 
gift  would  not  he  to  play  a square 
game.  He  cures  the  architect  of  his  ab- 
surd fear.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  once 
thought  out  the  assassination  of  the 
governor  in  the  way  It  was  actually 
accomplished,  he  feels  it  his  moral  duty 
10  assist  Hardmuth  to  escape.  He  does 
other  highly  virtuous  deeds,  all  of  them 
extraneous  to  the  true  drama. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  play  In  its 
baldest  form.  There  are  some  who 
will  at  once  protest  against  tho  ‘’im- 
probability’’ of  the  chief  situations. 
To  use  Brookfield’s  phrase  before  he 
was  convinced  of  his  strange  powers, 
all  this  to  them  will  be  “bughouse 
stuff.”  For  there  are  many  who  with- 
out examination  of  theories  and  facts, 
erv  out  against  that  which  is  occult 
and  beyond  the  experience  or  the 
grosser  senses  and  plume  themselves 
upon  their  common  sense.  There  are 
others  who  as  eagerly  believe  any- 
thing because  it  is  Impossible. 

Between  these  widely  divided  classes 
are  many  who  are  willing  to  accept  the 
modern  theories  of  strange  mental  op- 
erations of  'he  Influence  that  one  may 
exert  oii  another  often  with  appalling 
results.  Mr.  Thomas’  drama  will  to  j 
these  Inquirers  be  peculiarly  interesting.  , 
The  drama  is  constructed  with  such 
rklll  for  three  acts  that  the  elements 
of  improbability  need  not  disconcert  the 
superficial,  the  flippant,  or  the  jaunty 
ekeptlc  until  the  climax  is  reached.  The 
ecene  in  which  Brookfield  by  purely 
mental  effort  compels  Hardmuth  to  drop 
111*  pistol  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
willingness  to  believe  In  hypnotic  power; 
is  severely  taxed.  It  Is  true  that  ex- 
perimenters have  performed  more  won-; 
ilerful  feat*,  but  in  these,  instances  the 
hypnotiz'  d were  admirable  subjects,  nor 
were  they  experimented  on  aldenly,] 
i • ' - ‘ r ‘ ■ 


trials^"  Nor” Is'Tt° shown  that  HarUmSthP515®6  'v111  be  Brahms*'  quartet  in  A r 
was  in  any  way  a subject.  for  piano  and  strings,  instead  of 

many  TvaTs^ve™^  Brahnis’  Pian0  ,«uintet’  "'^’^-hoTs 

may  be  dismissed  by  some  as  ingenious*  ! announced.  Ernesto  Consolo.  wl  o 
Impressive,  and  yet  impossible.  The  first!  now  living  in  Chicago,  will  be  tho  pi- 
three  acts  are  constructed  with  fine  skill  I anist  The 
The  situations  are  logically  developed-1  anl  1 

there  is  no  lugging  in  of  an  effect  by 
the  heels;  the  dialogue  is  well  written 
crisp,  natural,  often  amusing,  always 

interesting.  The  psychological  cnausr 
in  Brookfield,  his  first  doubts,  his  won- 
derment, the  growth  of  the  man  in 
moral  stature— all  this  is  strongly  shown 
and  expressed. 

The  second  act  is  especially  delight- 
ful in  its  portrayal  of  character  and 
in  its  tender  sentiment,  which  never 
drops  into  sentimentalism.  The  scene 
between  the  two  justices  as  they  drink 
their  toddy,  talk  of  art;  the  reading  of 
verses  from  Bret  Harte’s  poems;  tho 
showing  of  the  miniature  with  Jus- 
tice Prentice’s  remarks  on  the  dress 
of  women  in  his  youth;  the  mixture 
of  refined  comedy  and  exquisite  feel- 
ing; this  whole  scene  with  delectable 
detail  has  literary  flavor,  dramatic 
force  and  the  finest  emotional  quality. 

The  drama  was  played  effectively.  It 
Is  true  that  Mr.  Mason,  overcome  pos- 
sibly by  his  joy  at  returning  to  the 
city  of  his  early  and  many  triumphs,  ; 
was  often  thick  in  utterance;  that  for 
once  he  read  his  lines  with  a singular 
effort  at  the  beginning  of  a phrase,  and 
often  with  an  equally  singular  mlsappli-  ] 
cation  of  emphasis;  but  the  vigor  of  his 
conception  of  the  part  and  the  careful 
composition  of  the  character  imperson- 
ated, the  lovable  nature  of  the  gam- 
bler, the  change  in  views  and  In  con- 
duct of  life  were  fully  and  convincingly 
displayed. 

Still  finer,  however,  was  .the  imper- 
sonation of  Justice  Prentice  by  Mr. 

Whytal.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  this  remarkable  performance,  re- 
markable for  its  natural  dignity,  for  its 
inherent  sweetness  and  courtesy,  and 
above  all  for  the  authoritative  presenta- 
tion of  wisdom  that  was  spiritual  as 
well  as  legal.  This  justice  would  have 
adorned  the  bench.  Other  parts  were 
well  played,  as  that  of  Justice  pfender- 
son,  capital  in  its  dryness  and  shrewd-, 
ness;  of  Brookfield’s  sporting  friend;  of 
Mr.  Emmet,  the  reporter;  of  Mrs.  Whip- 
ple, which  Miss  Gardner  impersonated 
without  becoming  tiresome  by  her  tears 
or  priggish  in  her  affectionate  remon- 
strances with  Brookfield. 

The  minor  parts  were  especially  well 
taken,  Mr.  Nash  was  melodramatic  in 
a part  that  it  would  be  hard  to  play 
otherwise. 

The  play  was  mounted  with  uncom- 
mon taste.  There  was  a very  large  and 
brilliant  audience,  which  was  deeply  en- 
grossed and  greatly  entertained.  Mr. 

Mason,  after  the  third  act,  made  a 
rambling  speech,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  fervent  joy  at  being  again  in  Bos- 
ton. He  intimated  that  Mr.  Klein  had 
lifted  one  of  the  chief  situations  in  ‘‘The 
Third  Degree”  from  the  climax. of  the 
third  act  of  Mr.  Thomas’  play,  and  at 
the  end  he  pronounced  a benediction  on 
the  audience.  Thus  he  put  himself  in 
an  appropriate  condition  of  mind  for  his] 
preachments  and  personally  moral  be- 
havior in  the  last  act. 

"The  Witching  Hour”  should  crowd 
the  Majestic  Theatre  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  No  one  who  thinks  nobly  of 
the  drama  should  fail  to  see  it.' 

i «lt; 
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program  will  include 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  A minor,  op.  132, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  movement  of 
Grieg’s  posthumous  quartet  in  F 
which  was  completed  by  Jukus 
gen.  These  movements  will  be  plaj  ea 
here  for  the  first  time.  .—icnori 

Miss  Mary  Ingraham,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Earl  Cartwright,  baritone,  will  gRe 
a concert  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Abramson  Opera  Company  was 
disbanded  in  Pittsburg  the  13th.  Forty 
members  of  the  company  then  tnougne 
New  York  far  away.  . 

"La  Sonnambula”  has  been  revived _at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  for  M. me. 
Tetrazzini.  There  is  charming  music  in 
this  opera,  old-fashioned  as  it  is.  Bellini 
was  a horn  melodist,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  orchestral  accompaniment  goes, 
admirably  with  the  tenderness  and 
pathos  of  his  airs.  There  have  been 
famous  singers  in  this  opera.  One  ot 

the  best  casts  of  comparatively  recent 
years  included  Etelka  Gerster,  Ravelli. 
and  Del  Puento.  , 

Mr.  L’Annunzio  can  hardly  be  called 
a modest  man.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
character  of  his  novels  or  plays,  but  to 
his  own  speech  in  conversation.  After  j 
describing  his  new  tragedy  “Fedra  and  [ 
two  other  dramas  and  a romance,  he 
added;  “I  can  assure  you  that  for  this 
year  I have  many  surprises  for  the 
public.” 

Thomas  Addison  has  written  a 
“great  three-act  modern  drama,”  “Meyer 
and  Son.”  The  purpose  of  the  play,  for 
it  has  a purpose,  is  to  portray  the 
American  Hebrew  “as  lie  is  found  in 
! the  business  and  social  life  of  the  coun- 
I try  today— a good  citizen,  an  exemplary 
parent,  a shrewd  man  of  affairs,  a wise 
philanthropist,  and  a stanch  upholder 
of  an  ancient  faith.”  There  is  a beau- 
tiful and  affecting  scene  of  renuncia- 
tion that  stirs  the  noblest  emotions  ot 
, the  soul,”  while  Max  Meyer,  the  junior 
1 partner,  is  a "reversion  to  an  early  type 
■ of  Jew— to  the  days  when  David  sang 
and  "danced  before  the  ark.”  Here  is 
an  example  of  the  dialogue: 

Major  (scornfully):  ‘ So  far  that  I can 
find  no  trace  of  a Gray  marrying  a Jew.  , 
Max;  "So  that  is  it  * * * l am  a Jew.  . 
Major;  “Yes,  that  is  it.  I don  t like 
you  or  your  kind.  Money-grubbers—, 
nothing  more!”  T ; 

Max  (quietly):  “If  I grant  that— and  I . 
do  not— what  has  made  us  so.  Age- 
long oppression  in  every  land  under  the' 
sun — even  here  now,  by  such  as  you. 

• * * Is  it  a cause  for  wonder,  Maj.  , 
Gray,  that  a people  who  for  1500  years  ] 
could  not  own  real  estate;  could  not  : 
hold  office:  could  not  even  walk  the 
streets  unless  tabbed  like  slaves,  should 
have  developed  a genius  for  money- 
making—when  nothing  but  money  could  j 
buy  off  their  oppressors?  Is  it  a won- 
del*  ?” 

“Meyer  and  Son”  will  be  produced  at 
the  Garden  Theatre  March  1. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance in  Boston  of  “A  Waltz  Dream,” 
a Viennese  operetta,  music  by  Oscar 
Strauss,  book  by  Doermann*and  Jacob- 
son, adapted  for  the  American  stage  by 
Joseph  W.  Herbert.  Cast: 


Joachim  XIII 

Princess  Helene 

Prince  Lothar 

Lieut.  Niki 

Lieut.  Montachi. 


Henry  V.  Donnelly 

Octavla  Broske 

Joseph  W.  Herbert 

Henry  Coo  to 

Lawrence  Coever 


rrlcflerlcke Mildred  Itogo r s 

I'ranzi  Steingruber Sophie  Brandt 

l^ifl Josie  Sadler 


RICHARD  PLATT’S  RECITAL. 

Richard  Platt,  pianist,  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  He 
played  the  following  program : Liszt, 

Sposalizio,  Ballade  in  B minor;  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Variations,  op.  19,  No.  6 ; Scar- 
latti, Presto  ; Heilman,  Intermezzo,  op.  6 ; 
Platt.  "The  Gulls”:  Ravel.  Sonatlne ; 

D'Indy,  waltz  (Laufenburg)  ; Dubois, 
"Les  Abeilles” ; Chopin.  “Melne  Freu- 
den”  (transcribed  by  Liszt),  Barcarolle, 

op.  60.  M , fc  ♦ 

Mr  Platt  began  hrs  program  literally 
where  the  conventional  program  leaves 
off  for  the  two  works  by  Liszt,  es- 
pecially the  Ballade,  are  slow  pieces  of 
the  most  pronounced  order.  They  served  ; 
quite  as  well  as  anything  else,  perhaps 
better  to  accompany  the  rustle  of  late-  i 
corners,  and  the  attention  of  the  listener 
was  not  exhausted  by  ary  Intellectual 
demands.  In  other  respects  the  program 
was  unusual,  and  it  had  features  of  de- 
' c[ded  interest.  Scarlatti’s  Presto,  and 
the  pieces  by  D’Indy  and  Dubois  pleased 
the  audience  greatly.  The  waltz,  Indeed, 
was  the  most  delightful  feature  of  the 
program.  Ravel's  sonatlne  has  not  the 
charm  of  some  of  that  composer’s  other 
works,  but  It  Is  profoundly  interesting 
and  sufficiently  disturbing  to  the  old- 
fashioned  taste. 

Mr  F’latt  played  with  an  authority 
that  dommanded  interest,  and  attention, 
whether  or  not.  his  interpretation  was 
always  that  of  the  'hearer.  His  per- 
formance was  brilliant  at  times,  and  in 
works  such  as  that  of  Dubois  he  played 
with  lightness,  fluency  and  grace.  There 
was  enthusiastic  applause  from  an  audi- 
ence of  moderate  size. 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

The  Knelsel  Quartet  has  made  a 
change  In  its  .program  for  th2,,c0’'^f^ 
tonight  at  Fenway  court. 


Leon  Rains  of  the  Dresden  Opera 
House,  who  comes  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  to  sing  in  certain  operas— 
he  will  take  the  part  of  Mephistopheles 
in  “Faust”— was  heard  in  Boston  at  a 
Handel  and  Haydn  concert  Dec.  19,  1897, 
in  “The  Messiah.”  In  1898  he  was  here 
with  the  Damroseh-Ellis  Company  as 
Reinmar  in  “Tannhaeuser,  Hunding, 
Pogner,  Fafner,  Duke  of  Verona  and  as 
the  Marquis  in  “Traviata.”  He  was  here 
with  Mr.  Ellis’  company  in  1899.  and 
seen  and  heard  as  Biterolf.  King  Hem> 
the  Fowler,  Hunding.  Fafner,  our  old 
friend  the  Marquis,  Hagen  and  the  Duke 
of  Verona.  His  Hunding  was  a pe- 
culiarly savage  and  hairy  man  of  the 

" Du^Maurier  wrote  “An  Englishman’s 
Home”  about  a year  ago.  In  the  oi  igi- 
nal  version  the  German  invaders  of 
England  were  left  in  possession  VVe 
continued,”  said  his  brother  t^rald.  the 
actor,  “to  look  rather  tag,  rag  and  bob- 
tail  as  fighters.  During  the  rehfeaisals 
however,  the  company  and  every  one 
else  said  we  must  bring  a little  hope, 
into  the  end,  and  that  we  have  done. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  re- 
ported  as  saying:  “Any  piay  that.  (Kilds 
up  the  dark  side  of  life  and  shows  no 
way  out  toward  the  light  is  a had  in- 
fluence morally.”  (Mrs.  Burnett  s highly 
optimistic  play  “The  Dawning  of  To- 
morrow,” met  in  New.  York  with  a c 
reception.)  She  thinks  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  have  a censor  of  plays, 
if  the  censor  had  a judicial  mind,  a 
knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  an  tm- 
n-irtial  impersonal  attitude  toward  it. 
Joseph  I.T  Clarke  has  more  worldly 
wisdom  when  he  shows  up  matter  of 
decent  and  indecent  plays:  The  best 

censor  of  plays  Is  the  public.  The 
public  gets  what  it  wants  and  what  it 
deserves.”  When  the  stage  degenerates 
it  is  because  one  laxity 
has  been  permitted  and  condoned  by  the 
public  and  a point  Is  reached  where 
public  ludgment  is  so  much  at  fault  that 
the  base  and  the  true  are  confused. 
[Personal  greed  may  then  be  counted  on 

to  exploit  degeneracy  until  the  public 

conscience  awakes.  1 ne  whole  of  Mr. 

Clarke's  article,  which  was  published  n 

the  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  14,  is  worth 
reading. 

A comic  opera,  "The  King  of  Siam,  1 
will  tie  performed  by  young  men  and  ^ 
women  of  a enurch  in  New  York  to-  ■ 
night.  Tlie  title  awakens  memories  and  i 
anticipation. 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  mad?  an 
offer  for  the  American  rights  of  all  the ! 
compositions  of  Leslie  Stuart,  best 
known  by  the  double  sextet  in  “Floro-  J 
dora  ” Thev  will  agree  to  pay  Mr. 
Stuart  an  annual  specified  sum  for  the 
* c i o Ilf**  in  return  for  nn 


The  final  music 


rest  of  his  natural  life  in  return  for  an 
ption  on  the  American  rights  of  all  the 
fiuslt*  be  may  horcuftor  write. 

Tomorrow  night  the  100th  performance 
f “Mary  Jane’s  Pa”  will  take  place  at: 


the  Garden  Theatre, 
silk  stockings  will  be  given”  ns  n 
vonlr  to  the  women  that  will  he  present. 

Cecelia  Lottos  thinks  gambling  Is  a 
sure  cure  for  overwork  and  nervous 
breakdown.  She  tried  It  nt  Monte  Carlo. 
"I  became  so  Interested  In  gambling 
that  I forgot  my  ills.  My  complete 
cure  was  effected  when  I lost  so  much 
money  that  l was  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  go  back  to  work.” 

The  Omaha  Bee  remarks:  "It  Is  just 
a little  bit  tragic  that  Nat  Goodwin 
should  find  hlntself  neglected,  after  all 
h!s  years  of  triumph.  And  yet.  without 
reading  hint  a lecture,  may  we  not  In- 
quire on  whom  is  the  blame  for  this  to 
he  placed?  Did  not  Nathaniel  take  his 
one  talent  and  wrap  It  In  a napkin  and 
hide  It  securely,  lest  It  might  be  lost? 
It  hasn’t  been  a great  many  years  since 
his  name  headed  the  list  of  American 
comedians,  and  it  seemed  that  no 
prophecy  as  to  Ills  future  seemed  ex- 
travagant It  was  urged  on  him  that 
he  undertake  more  serious  work,  but  he 
contented  himself  for  a long  time  in 
playing  simply  Nat  Goodwin.  He  might 
have  been  called  one  name  or  another 
on  the  hill  of  the  play,  but  it  was  al- 
ways Nat  Goodwin  who  walked  out  on 
the  stage.  After  a long  time  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  put  his  talent  to 
use.  He  took  It  out  from  the  cerementa! 
wrapping  In  which  he  had  Immured  it, 
and  sending  forth  to  the  world  that  he 
bad  determined  in  the  future  to  permit 
himself  to  be  referred  to  only  as  Mr. 
X C.  Goodwin,  set  about  to  do  some- 
thing. But  it  was  too  late." 

The  Playgoers’  (.’luh  in  London  was 
liseusslng  the  habits  of  deadheads.  Mr. 
Mulholland  said  that  a worn  tn  wrote  to 
him:  "I  notice  that  the  private  boxes 

in  your  theatre  arc  sometimes  empty. 

1 think  I can  make  a proposal  which 
will  be  usefuc  to  you.  I am  prepared  , 
to  accept  a box  from  you  one  evening 
'very  week  (Thursday  is  my  best  even-  I 
ngl  and  occupy  it.  I am  considered 
?ood  looking.  * Also  nave  two  cousins 

ivho  would  accept  a box  each  week i 

say  on  Tuesdays:  but  they  are  not  con- 
sidered quite  so  good  looking  a*  T am” 
Tills  Miss  JuPette  Dietz-Monnin 

vhp  made  an  unusually  successful  debut 

it  the  Bouffes- Parlsiens,  in  Romain 
Toolus’  new  play,  is  said  to  skate 
livinely  to  be  a noted  waltzer  and  an 
iccompllshed  tennis  player.  She  is  also 
rood  looking  and  she  has  a charming 

Mr.  Meltzer  spoke  Monday  with  a 
tear-stained  voice  about  Mme  Karnes 
and  her  last  lingering  fond  farewell  to 
the  Metropolitan  It  seems  that  Emr#a 
as  a she-ild  acted  comedies  and  traged- 
ies with  dolls,  and  so  has  every  normal 
little  girl.  Listen  to  this:  "And  when  at  I 
five  she  left  the  Kast  with  all  its  glow 
for  the  prim  shores  of  Maine.”  No  Mr'  ! 
Meltzer.  the  shores  of  Maine  are  not 
"prim.”  neither  are  the  inland  towns 
and  villages  “Prim  Is  the  last  word 
to  be  used.  You  should  go  down  to  the 
“District'’  and  observe  the  life  and 
manners.  I_ 
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KNhISEL  CONCERT 

AT  FENWAY  COURT 

Posthumous  Music  by  Grieg  Played 
for  the  First  Time. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Knelsel  quartet,  assisted  by  j 
jErnesto  Consolo,  pianist,  gave  its 
jfourth  concert  of  the  24th  season  last! 
night  In  the  music  room  of  Fenway  j 
-ourt.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven,  quartet,  A minor,  op.  132; 
jfieg,  third  and  fourth  movements 
rom  quartet  in  F major,  op.  posth, 
lompleted  by  Julius  Roentgen,  Br. 
Ms.  E lrst  time  here);  Brahms,  quar- 
et’„r  maJ°r  Piano  and  strings, 

/P.  Z 0. 

The  quartet  by  Beethoven  is  the  one 
hat  contains  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
“ “?e  ^•dianmode  offered  by  one  cured 
“the  Divinity.  Lenz,  in  his  wild  en- 
husiasm  for  Beethoven,  translated  "in 
nodo  ddlco,  ’ "In  the  lyric  style!” 

! MfVc«ven  ?,as  at  wolk  ln  the  winter  of 
S24-1S25  on  his  quartecln  E flat  when  he 
vas  taken  with  a severe  abdominal  sick- 
I*?*  Grove’s  Dictionary,  thinking,  no 
■oubt,  that  the  word  “belly”  would 
hock  the  genteel,  speaks  of  the  “lower 
■art  of  the  stomach.")  The  composer’s 
egular  physician  was  Dr.  Staudenheim 
. "’as  accustomed  to  having  his  ear- 
lest  advice  disregarded.  The  patient 
ummoned  Dr.  Braunhoper,  but  not  till 
he  spring  was  his  health  re-established. 

4e  then  went  to  Baden  and  "composed 
he  quartet  played  last  night.  The  first 
erformance  was  of  a private  nature, 
nd  at  the  request  of  the  publisher  In 
mgust. 

It  was  for  many  years  said  of 
.eethoven’s  last  quartets  that  they 
•ere  the  fantastical  aberations  of  a 
lan  stone-deaf;  that  they  were  in- 
omprehenslble.  They  that  took  a 
lore  charitable  view  said  that  the 
uartets  were  orchestral  sketches,  and 
ir  outside  the  frame  of  a chamber- 
ork.  Today  these  opinions  seem 
lore  singular  than  the  music  that 

Irovoked  them.  These  quartets  as 
ir  as  structure  and  workings  of 
mey  are  concerned,  are  modern  but 
at  ultra-modern.  The  movements  of 
le  quartet  played  last  night  that  now 
jpeal  to  the  hearer  strongly  are  the 
ilrd  and  the  fourth.  The  first  two 
much  that  is  uninteresting 
it  the  chart  of  the  convalescent  and 
ic  wild  passion  of  the  finale  are  char- 
iteristic  of  Beethoven  in  his  finest 
enzy.  The  quartet  was  played  ad- 
lrably.  with  an  Intellectual  grasp  of 
e structure  and  the  relation  of  the 

<5lingtS’  and  with  deep  emoti°“al 
Earlier  ln  the  season  the  Knelsels 
ade  us  acquainted  with  the  first  two 
“aments  of  Grieg’s  posthumous  quar- 
ts The  music  then  seemed  to  be  of  the 
ferlor  Grieg.  The  composer  left 
i0\  remaining  movements 
id  these  sketches  were  elaborated  bv 
ilius  Roentgen,  the  father  of  the  sec- 
i , ,d  violin  of  the  quartet.  The  move- 
ents  played  last  night  are  no  doubt 
the  superior  Roentgen.  The  music 


Is  agreeable,  but  there  fslmli  ln  it 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  late  Nor- 
wegian whose  Individuality  was  most 
pronounced.  The  adagio  Is  melodious 
and  Its  mood  Is  amiable.  The  final 
allegro  Is  based  apparently  on  folk 
dunce  tunes.  Or  tunes  patterned  after 
folk  dance  airs,  and  here  and  there  are 
'suggestions  of  Grieg.  The  performance 
was  one  that  brought  out  the  full  worth 
I of  the  music. 

It  was  25  minutes  of  10  when  the 
playing  of  Brahms-  piano  quartet  be- 
’gan.  Coming  so  late,  after  a perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  quartet  that  taxes 
the  attention  of  even  the  professional 
musician,  and  after  a performance  of 
unfamiliar  music,  the  quartet  of 
I Brahms  could  not  be  heard  with  fresh- 
ness of  mind  and  aural  receptivity.  To 

place  a work  of  this  nature  at  the 
end  of  a program  Is  not  fair  either  to 
the  composer  or  to  a visiting  pianist. 
Even  Hansllck,  the  sworn  partisan  of 
Brahms  was  disinclined  to  praise  this 
particular  work.  When  it  was  first 
performed  he  found  the  themes  insig- 
nificant, Invented  only  for  purposes  of 
development,  and  he  likened  the  quar- 
tet to  the  music  of  the  later  Schu- 
mann. 

In  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weath- 
er, there  was  a large  audience  that 
expressed  Its  pleasure  in  a warm  and 
flattering  manner. 


•d. 

loss  of  I 
t.  The 


piano,  however  skilful! 

1 cannot  he  substituted  without 
I color,  re-enforcement  and  cont 
i sympathetic  performance,  however,  went 
far  to  display  the  qualities  of  Mrs. 
Bench's  music,  and' to  make  it  the  chief 
I feature  of  the  concert.  Tho  audience, 
which  crowded  the  hall,  was  hearty  ln 
enthusiasm  over  the  concerto  and  other 
numbers  of  tho  program,  and  the  pianist 
was  warmly  recalled. 


MR.  COPELAND’S  RECITAL 


Enjoyable  Program  Given  at  Chick- 
erlng  Hall — Grouping  Tasteful. 

4^,  Z - 

George  Copeland,  Jr.,  gave  his  sec- 
ond piano  recital  last  evening  In 
Chlckering  Hall.  His  program  was 
as  follows:  Rameau,  “L’Egyptienne"; 
Scarlatti,  Pastorale,  Capricclo;  Men- 
delssohn, Scherzo;  Beethoven,  Sonata 
Appasslonata;  Debussy,  “Hommage  a 
Rameau,”  “Pagodes,”  Nocturne,  “Pois- 
sons d’Or”;  Liszt,  “Venice  and  Na- 
ples.” 

The  program  would  have  been  un- 
usual even  if  Mr.  Copeland  had  played 
the  sonata  first,  thus  beginning  with 
Beethoven  and  ending  with  Liszt  ac- 
cording to  tradition.  Several  of  the 
shorter  pieces  have  been  played  by 
him  earlier  in  the  season,  but  it  was 
a pleasure  to  hear  them  again,  and 
especially  to  hear  an  entire  group  of 
Debussy’s  works.  Again,  the  group- 
ing of  the  program  showed  taste  and 
perception;  the  short  pieces  by  Scar- 
latti and  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo  at 
once  caught  the  iriterest  of  the  hear- 
er, so  that  he  was  in  a receptive 
mood  for  the  sonata  ln  its  turn. 

Mr.  Copeland  played  the  sonata  if 
not  with  the  keen  sympathy  that’  he 
showed  in  the  French  pieces,  at  least 
with  a full  appreciation  of  the  more 
robust  nature  of  the  music,  and  with 
authority,  variety  and  color.  He  was  at 
his  best  in  the  works  of  Scarlatti  Men- 
delssohn and  Debussy.  Few  pianists 
have  Mr.  Copeland’s  charm  ln  such 
works  as  the  Pastorale,  or  his  power  of 
suggestion  in  Debussy’s  subtle  music. 
Ihe  Homnjage  a Romeau”  was  played 
with  fine  dignity  and  spirit  but  for 
some  reason  the  work  itself  did  not 
please  the  audience  as  much  as  the 
other  three  impressionistic  pieces  which 
entranced  both  by  the  sorcery  that  is 
in  the  music  and  by  the  exquisite  per- 
formance. The  “Poissons  d’Or”  was 
repeated,  and  Mr.  Copeland  added  other 
pieces  to  the  program,  including  Cha- 
brier’s  “Habanera.” 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
Insistent  ln  applause. 

MUSICAL  NEWS. 

The  concert  of  Debussy’s  music  an- 
nounced by  Miss  Mary  Garden  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  and  Ernest 
Schelllng,  pianist,  for  next  Thursday 
night,  the  25th.  at  Fenway  Court,  has 
been  postponed  Indefinitely.  Miss  Gar- 
den  finds  that  her  operatic  engagements 
will  prevent  her  singing  here  in  concert 
Money  already  paid  by  subscribers  will 
be.  refunded  to  them. 

/-  5-  ir-  f f c>  & 

MRS.  BEACH’S  RECITAL. 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Emil  Mollenhauer, 
conductor,  gave  Its  third  concert  of  the 
season  last  evening  ln  Jordan  Hall.  The 
club  was  assisted  by  Adolphe  Bak,  vio- 
linist; Carl  Lamson,  pianist,  and  Grant 
Drake,  organist,  in  the  following  pro- 
gram: Mendelssohn,  Rhine  Wine  Song, 
’’Farewell  to  the  Forest”;  Vintage  Song, 
"To  the  Sons  of  Art,”  two  movements 
from  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Bak),  and 
double  chorus  from  “Antigone”;  Ham- 
mond, "Lochlnvar” ; Nevln,  "The  Night 
Has  a Thousand  Eyes”;  Margaret  Lang, 
"The  Old  Man  with  a Gong”;  Bowman, 
cradle  song;  Auer,  Hungarian  rhapsody 
(Mr.  Bak). 

The  concert  was  in  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Mendelssohn's 
birth. 

There  was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
dience. and  there  were  many  encores. 
The  fourth  concert  will  take  place 
April  7. 

drama  and  music 

The  100th  anniva  ary  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s birth  reminded  a London  journal- 
ist that  the  composer’s  famous  ’’Spring 
Song,”  now  chiefly  heard  In  connection 
with  scantily  dressed  young  women 
leap'  ig  and  bounding  on  the  stage  in  -i 
interpretative  dance  — witness  the 
charming  Gertrude  Hoffmann — was  writ- 
ten on  a Sunday  afternoon  in  a house 
on  Denmark  Hill,  occupied  by  a relative 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  where  he  was  a 
frequent  guest.  The  house  was  razed  a 
few  years  ago.  The  piano  used  by  Men- 
delssohn in  this  house  was  offered  to 
and  refused  by  several  local  institu- 
tions. It  now  belongs  to  a seller  of. 
music.  The  “Spring  Song”  was  known 
for  some  time  after  its  composition  as 
"Camberwell  Green.” 

On  the  night  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary Sir  Charles  Santley  sang  in 
Queen’s  Hall  the  part  of  the  prophet 
in  "Elijah,”  a part  that  he  has  been 
singing  for  nearly  half  a century. 
The  English  are  a loyal  folk. 

Harry  Lauder  led  the  audience  In 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne”  at  Blaney’s 
Lincoln  Square  Theatre,  New  York 


to  uplift,  for  It  proved  the  grnm! 
strength  of  character  of  John  and  is 
they  said,  was  a lesaon  to  mankind  which 
must  Impart  some  good.”  Strauss  him- 
self would  smile  at  this 

Mrs.  Wllllnin  Dlsston  thinks  tin 
"sublime  music"  is  "most  uplifting,” 
and  Mrs.  Ingram,  president  of  the 
Ladles'  Motor  Club,  preferred  not  to 
ludge  the  opera,  giving  a reason  that 
must  seem  absurd  to  some  of  the 
most  violent  opponents — sho  has  not 
seen  the  opera.  Mrs.  Norris  E.  Hen- 
derson remarked  sensible  that  much 
which  has  been  said  against  "Salome" 
Is  nonsense.  Mrs.  Edward  Beecher 
Finch  said  that  the  play  produced  by 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe  a few  years  ago, 
which  had  the  same  plot  for  a basis,’ 
was  "more  sensual  and  more  loath- 
some than  any  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  ’Salome.’  ” 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  after  all  her  sad 
farewells  to  the  public,  will  sing  once 
more,  for  a charity  on  May  22. 

A young  English  composer  who  gave  : 
a recital  of  his  own  works  In  London 
a few  days  ago  caused  a notice  to  be 
Inserted  in  his  program  to  the  effect 
that  “as  no  encores  will  be  required, 
none  will  be  given."  This,  of  course, 
was  “meant  sarcastic,"  but  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  audience  refrained 
from  a riot.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
with  what  fortitude  some  people 
can  bear  disappointment. — Daily  Tel- 
egraph. 

Thomas  Brock  has  practically  fin- 
ished the  plaster  model  for  the  statue 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  statue  will  be  erected  at  the 
back  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
ln  Charing-Cross  road  some  time  this 
coming  fall. 

Sir  Charles  Santley’s  “Reminiscen- 
ces of  My  Life”  has  been  published. 
There  Is  savage  criticism  ln  it,  nor 
does  he  spare  the  public. 

"If  they  had  a modicum  of  good 
taste,  and  would  use  a little  common 
sense,  they  could  have  Infinitely 
greater  return  for  their  money;  they1 
would  require  a better  article — better 
songs  and  better  singers — they  would 
be  fewer,  fortunately,  for  every  little 
Johnny  or  Sally  whose  parents  and 
friends  look  upon  them  as  swans 
would  not  be  allowed  to  obtrude  their 
miserable  attempts  at  composition 
and  their  total  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  singing  in  the  concert  rooms;  pub- 
lishers would  look  for  something  bet- 
ter than  chaff  on  which  to  feed  their 
customers;  young  composers  would 
have  the  opportunity  they  deserve 
for  disposing  of  their  compositions- 
and  young  singers  would  have  a 
chance  of  earning  a reward  for  their 
earnest  labor,  instead’  of  having  to 


where  he  began  his  American  tour  pay  entrepreneur,  manager  or  agent 
Oct.  12.  A silver  loving  cup,  a silver  I an.  ,eIxorbltan^  fee,  for  appearance  ln 
service,  and  a flag  showing  the  Scot-  PubU,^,’  , lch  their  ability  alone 
tlsh  lion  rampant,  embroidered  on  a should  make  secure, 
cloth  of  gold,  were  given  to  him.  He 


was  publicly  called  “the  world's 
greatest  comedian."  No  wonder  that 
he  sailed  the  next  day. 

Mme.  Bertha  Kalisch  appears  this 
evening  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the 
first  performance  of  “The  Unbroken 
Road,"  by  Thomas  Dickinson,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  She  will  then  appear 
for  the  first  time  as  an  American 
woman. 

Clyde  Fitch  has  a new  three-act 
original  comedy.  “The  Bachelor  ’’ 
which  will  be  produced  about  March 
1 with  Charles  Cherry  in  the  leading 
part.  Let  us  hope  that  the  play  is 
more  carefully  written  than  “The 
Happy  Marriage.” 


Program  of  Unusual  Interest 
Stelnert  Hall. 


at 


Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  assisted  by  Carl 
Faelten,  gave  a piano  recital  last  night 
in  Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Handel,  prelude  and  fugue  from 
Suite  in  F minor;  Schumann,  Wald- 
scenen  op.  82;  . Graun,  gigue,  B flat 
minor;  Moret,  majurkas  Nos.  1 and  6; 
Gottschalk,  Berceuse,  op.  47;  Liszt, 
Valse  impromptu,  A flat  major;  Debus- 
sy, "Clair  de  Lune,”  Toccata;  Beach, 
concerto  ln  C sharp  minor  (Mr.  Faelten, 
second  piano). 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Mrs.  Beach 
again,  for  there  is  a peculiar.  Indi- 
vidual charm  to  her  performance. 
Although  she  has  the  characteristics 
of  a brilliant  virtuoso,  her  playing  is 
that  of  the  accomplished  and  thought- 
ful musician.  Her  program  last  night 
was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Schu- 
mann’s "Waldscenen,"  as  a suite  of 
pieces,  are  not  familiar  to  the  audi- 
ences of  today.  Graun  Is  known  only 
to  a few,  and  to  them  he  is  the  com- 
poser of  “The  Death  of  Jesus”  and  the  ; 
musical  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great. ! 
Moret  is  a modern  Frenchman,  who  is  | 
not  too  modern. 

Mrs.  Beach  is  to  be  thanked  for  hav- 
mg  the  courage  to  play  Gottschalk’s 

r?L<feuse’”  *s  the  fashion  to  sneer 
at  this  composer-pianist  of  genuine  tal- 
ent, but  there  are  pieces  signed  by  him 
that  may  still  be  heard  with  enjoyment. 
Mrs.  Beach’s  concerto  suffered  inev- 
itably from  the  lack  of  an  orchestra. 


The  plot  of  Abel  Hermant's  new  play. 
“Trains  de  Luxe,”  is  not  a pretty  one, 
and  gross  disrespect  Is  shown  to  Amer- 
ica. The  son  of  a former  President  of 
the  United  States  falls  in  love  with  a 
European  princess,  who  is  betrothed  to 
an  archduke.  She  becomes  the  mistress 
of  the  son  of  the  former  President  but 
at  last  marries  the  nobleman.  The  play 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Rejane 
and  Mme.  Rejane  played  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Hermant  is  an  unusually  witty 
and  cynical  writer.  Some  of  his  novels 
i are  masterpieces  of  cruel  analysis  and 
refined  corruption.  Even  the  Matin  pro- 
tests against  “Trains  de  Luxe,”  and, 
describes  it  as  "disrespectful  and  liber- 
tine.” | 

Henry  E.  Dixey  Invited  many  clergy-  ;• 
men  to  see  “Mary  Jane's  Pa”  to  show  : 
them  how  "clean  and  wholesome”  it  is  1 
j and  what  a good  boy  he  himself  is. 
Incidentally  there  was  advertisement.  j 
Miss  Kathryn  Kidder  will  return  to  [ 
the  stage  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  1 
She  will  play  ln  a new  piece.  “A  Woman 
of  Impulse,"  by  her  husband,  Louis 
Anspacher. 

Miss  Blanche  Walsh  Is  Improving  in 
a Kansas  City  hospital  and  she  now 
expects  to  resume  her  tour  in  “The 
Test”  April  15. 

Victor  Maurel.  who  is  living  in  New 
York,  gives  sound  advice  to  players 
as  well  as  singers:  “The  actor  or 

J singer  who  puts  everything  into  the 
I first  half  an  hour  of  his  performance 
does  so  to  the  detriment  of  his  subse- 
quent efforts.  There  Is  no  surer  way 
of  giving  the  effect  of  monotony  than 
oy  displaying  all  your  artistic  wares 
prematurely.  The  skilful  artist  has 
his  neutral  moments,  moments  where- 
in he  remains  passive;  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  retreats  so  that  he 
may  advance  further  and  the  more 
securely.” 

Mr.  Hammerstein  will  revive  “Puri- 
tan"’ next  week  Friday  for  Mme.  Tet- 
razzini. The  musically  difficult  part 
of  Lord  Arthur  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Constantino. 

There  are  still  angry  protests  against 
Strauss’  "Salome”  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Opera  Club  thinks  well  of  the  work.  We 
quote  from  the  Press:  "In  the  Opera 

Club  boxes  and  at  the  informal  tea, 
which  is  a very  pleasant  part  of  the  mat- 
inee performance  at  the  Philadelphia  Op-  j 
era  House,  much  was  said  of  ;Salomo,’  , 
the  members  of  the  club  agreeing  unani.  | 
mously  that  a presentation  such  as  had  i 
been  given  on  Thursday  could  not  demor- 
alize, but  would  have  a tendency  rather  ! 


Miss  Mary  Garden  says  she  has  a ; 
mobile  face  and  easily  changes  her  ex-  i 
pression.  “Expression  is  not  difficult.  ' 
That  is  merely  a matter  of  determining 
ln  the  mind  what  a certain  type  of 
woman  would  look  like  and  then  of 
forcing  the  features  to  mirror  that  con- 
viction, I think  it  over.  I pour  the 
feeling  into  my  eyes.  I look  Into  a mir- 
ror. I see  that  I have  the  right  ’regard  ’ 
as  the  French  call  it.  Then  all  I have 
I to  do  is  to  practise  till  it  can  be  sum- 
tmoned  at  will.”  She  also  explains  how 
she  adds  a foot  to  her  stature.  “It  is 
purely  a question  of  lines.  When  I wish 
to  look  tall,  I accentuate  the  vertical 
lines.  Everything  Is  straight  up  and 
down— the  cut  of  my  dress,  the  ribbons 
or  braids  I may  wear,  the  train  the 
arrangement  of  my  hair.  That  is’ why 
Thais  looks  tall.  When  I want  to  look 
short  I emphasize  horizontal  lines 
Salome  is  meant  to  he  small  a girl  of 
15.  Her  upper  garment  and  skirt  are 
both  cut  square,  and  I look  perhaps 
eight  Inches  shorter  than  In  ’Thais  ’ 
The  expression  of  the  eyes  means  much 
To  character  presentation  they  bear  the 
same  relation  as  the  butter  to  the  cook- 
ing.” Thus  she  explained  her  art  to 
a reporter  of  the  North  American, 
Philadelphia. 

Booth  Tarkington  says  he  is  under 
contract  to  supply  three  stars  wltn 
plays.  Two  of  these  stars  are  Otis  Skin- 
ner and  Walker  Whiteside. 

The  Evening  Sun  of  New  York  re- 
ported Mme.  Eames’  farewell  speech  on 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  stage  as 
! follows:  "This  Is  goodby.  Before  I go 

I want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
been  to  me.  Whatever  Is  good  in  me 
you  have  brought  out.  You  have  ex- 
acted of  me  always  my  best,  and  have 
followed  each  step  with  appreciation 
iar,d  encouragement  ln  the  18  years  that! 

I have  sung  here.  I have  endeavored 
to  give  you  my  best.  My  love  I leave 
with  you.  Thank  you  also  for  the  love 
you  have  given  me.  Now  I go.  Goodby."  I 

/-  '}  c-  /y,  / f O 

MISS  TUFTS’  RECITAL 

Young  Pianist  Makes  a Professional: 

Appearance  In  Steinert  Hall, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Marion  Lina  Tufts  gave  a 
piano  recital  last  night  In  Stelnert  j 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows:  | 

Handel.  “Harmonious  Blacksmith” : Mozu-t. 
Fantasia  ln  C minor;  Gluck-Saint-Saens,  Ca- 
price ou  airs  from  “Alccste”;  Clioplu.  Noc- 
turne In  I’’  sharp  minor,  waltz  ip  <J  sharp  I 
minor,  Impromptu,  Ballade  in  G minor;  Chain.  | 
inade.  Theme  Varlo;  Debussy,  Dance ; Liszt . 
Rhapsody,  No.  11. 

Miss  Tufts,  who  has  played  before 
musical  clubs  and  in  other  private 
concerts,  appeared  last  night  lor  the 
first  time  as  a professional  pianist. 
She  has  been  trained  musically  in  this 
city,  and  she  has  been  well  trained  ln 
many  ways. 

Her  program  was  not  foolishly  ambi- 
tious; there  was  no  composition  that 
taxed  unduly  her  present  ability;  yet 
this  program  was  one  that  showed  the 
state  of  her  technic  and  the  aesthetic 
side  of  her  art.  Her  performance  had 
qualities  that  often  gave  pleasure 


SBoiit  singing  teachers'  ’ He  says,' 


.es  her  personal  friends  and 
.-11  for  her  future.  Her  touch 
.able  and  It  has  character.  She  I 
strength  without  harshness.  She  | 
..gs  a melody  whether  it  be  robust  or 
e:\~dor  and  she  also  has  the  gift  of  im- 
parting a certain  nobility  to  a melody,  [ 
as  was  shown  by  the  tone  displayed  In 
a fine  phrase  irt  Saint-Saens'  Caprice 
and  tn  the  middle  melody  of  Chopin's 
waltz.  She  phrased  for  the  most  part 
with  intelligence,  and  her  facility  gave 
one  the  impression  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  composition  performed  and 
had  strength  in  reserve. 

Her  interpretation  was  not  always 
free  and  spontaneous.  In  Mozart's 
Fantasia  there  was  a lack  of  elas- 
ticitv.  The  performance  was  pains- 
taking, and  there  was  little  sugges- 
tion of  a fanciful  Improvisation.  The 
variations  known  as  "The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith"  were  played  with  a rig- 
i idity  of  tempo  and  with  Inflexible  al- 
\ ternations  of  forte  and  piano  that 
soon  became  monotonous.  But  In 
Saint-Saens'  Caprice  she  began  to  as- 
sert her  own  individuality  and  in  the 
pieces  by  Chopin  she  was  often  poetic 
and  emotional.  The  Nocturne  was 
played  with  true  sentiment;  the  per- 
formance of  the  Impromptu  was 
especially  interesting,  and  there  were 
i tine  moments  In  the  Ballade,  although 
j a page  just  before  the  stormy  end  was 
not  authoritative.  It  may  also  be  said 
in  all  kindness  that  Miss  Tufts  wastes 
strength  by  unnecessary  movements 
'of  hands  and  arms,  nor  is  her  playing 
on  this  account  the  more  agreeable  to 


An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily. 


MME.  GOODSON’S  CONCERT. 


Plays  Pieces  by  Schumann  with  Beau- 
tiful, Expressive  Touch. 

Mme.  Katharine  Goodson  gave  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  a small  but  very  ap-  j 
plausive  audience.  The  program  was  as 
follows; 


apropos  of  his  own  career  as  an  in- 
structor: "Without  hesitation  * declare 
1 ant  thoroughly  disappointed  with  the 
result  of  the  labor,  patience  and  atten- 
tion I have  expended  on  teaching,  gen- 
erally speaking.  * • • I do  not  liokl  my- 
self responsible  for  t lie  imperfect  execu- 
tion of  those  pupils  wlio,  to  gain  money 
unu  the  applause  of  an  ignorant  crowd, 
have  abandoned  my  precepts  and  re- 
turned to  Hie  Slough  of  Despond  from 
which  I rescued  them,  although  they 
may  still  continue  to  print  on  their 
cards  and  style  themselves  my  pupils; 
nor  for  such  as.  after  inflicting  their 
presence  on  m«  two  or  three  times 
under  pretence  of  taking  lessons,  with- 
out my  permission,  make  capital  out 
of  my  name." 

Santley  makes  some  extraordinary 
statements:  “Many  and  many  a time 

have  I taken  part  in  ‘Elijah’  when  the 
only  piece  that  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  was  'Oil,  rest  in  the 
Lord,'  sung  in  such  a way  as  might 
make  Mendelssohn  turn  in  his  coffin. 
1 may  add  that  certainly  not  more  than 
three  times  in  the  course  of  my  career 
have  I heard  either  that  or  the  other 
contralto  air.  'Woe  unto  them,’  sung  as 
Mendelssohn  intended,  either  as  regards 
movement  or  interpretation  of  the  dra- 
matic situation;  and  never  but  once  the 
grand  recitative  of  Queen  Jezebel  de- 
claimed with  true  dramatic  fire.  Pauline 
Viardot  Garcia  was  the  interpreter." 
Since  Pauline  Viardot  sang  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1S5S,  "only  one  great  lyric  ar- 
tist has  appeared  at  the  opera.  Her 
name  is  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn”! 

The  Morning  Telegraph  published 
this  cheerful  paragraph:  " ‘So  far  as  I 
know.’  Senhor  Gogorza  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, ‘my  wife  has  not  begun  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  a separation.’  ” 

Mme.  Lina  Cavalieri.  having  obtained 
what  she  wanted,  sailed  for  Europe 
Thursday.  She  established  a perfumery 
shop;  her  name  was  daily  in  the  news- 
papers; she  sang  in  grand  opera  at  the 
Manhattan.  When  asked  if  she  were 
about  to  be  married,  she  answered:  “I 
have  been  married  once.  One  does  not 
marry  again." 


..liile  facing  the  audience.  .... 
the  performer  is  on  more,  intimate  terms’ 
I with  his  listeners.” 


Schumann,  "Des  Abends,”  "Aufschwung,” 
“Warum?”  “Grlllen."  "Novellette,”  E major; 
Grh.-a,  sonata;  Chopin,  prelude,  D flat  major, 
Talsis  In  A flat  and  D flat.  Ballade  op.  47; 
S':N".ins,  Romance  op.  24  No.  9;  Tschaikowsky. 
“Humoreske”;  Gernsbeim,  "Aeolus”;  Raff, 
Risraudon  op.  204;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  12.  ' 


Mme.  Goodson  gave  great  pleasure  to 
an  audience  that  was  undiscriminative 
in  applause.  She  played  the  pieces  by 
Schumann  delightfully,  with  a beauti- 
ful and  expressive  touch  and  in  a poetic 
spirit.  There  were  charming  moment* 
in  the  performance  of  Grieg’s  Sonata, 
but  she  abused  the  damper  pedal  and 
her  rhythm  was  often  faulty.  In  the 
two  walzes  by  Chopin  her  lack  of 
rhythmic  feeling  was  still  more  pro- 
nounced. The  waltzes  had  no  third 
beat;  the  phrase  was  therefore  clipped; 
and  running  passages  were  too  often 
no:  clear.  The  romance  by  Sibelius  has 
little  of  the  austere  melancholy  that  is 
associated  with  the  more  important 
works  of  the  Finn  composer;  the  music 
is  salon  music  of  the  higher  order. 
Gernsheim’s  "Aeolus,”  unfamiliar  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience,  is  of  an 
etude  nature,  but  It  has  character.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  again  the  Riga- 
udon  from  Raff’s  suite;  the  piece  that 
has  been  arranged  for  violin  and  piano 
by  Lauterbach  and  scored  for  orchestra 
by  Mueller-jcserghaus. 

Mme  Goodson' s performance  often 
had  distinction.  It  was  now  poetic,  now 
brilliant.  It  was  at  times  disfigured  by 
an  absence  of  decided  ryhthm  and  by 
a lack  of  clarity.  Xhe  friendly  audience 
Insisted  on  her  adding  pieces  to  the  an- 
nounced program. 


MME.  NORDICA’S  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Nofdica's  concert  In  Symphony 
Hall,  announced  for  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  27th.  has  been  postponed  until 
Saturday  afternoon.  March  13,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sickness  of  ihe  singer. 
Tickets  purchased  for  the  27th  need  not 
be  exchanged. 

y ^ ^ i-o  i u 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  the  I 
great  success  of  "An  Englishman's 
Homo”  in  London  has  a moral  for 
theatrical  managers.  The  play  treats  a 
topic  that  is  In  the  air,  a thing  that 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  are  dis- 
cussing. Everybody  therefore  wishes  to 
see  it.  “Playgoers  are  getting  a little 
1 sick  of  'tlie  eternal  triangle,’  the  rebel-1 
lious  daughter,  the  extravagant  wife  | 
ami  the  other  stock  characters  and  sit- 
uations of  moral  plays." 

The  plot  of  “La  Chaine."  plaved  at' 
the  Theatre  de  l’Oeuvre,  Paris  is  cer-i 
tainly  not  conventional.  Mme.’  Jardy’s 
husband  has  died,  and  now  'she  can 
marry  one  Chalandret.  with  whom  she 
has  had  an  affair,  as  she  thinks  without 
her  husband’s  knowledge  When  the 
will  is  opened,  she  learns  that  she  is 
disinherited.  Chalandret.  heavily  in ! 
debt,  turns  on  the  woman  he  pretended  i 
to  love,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  The  late  husband’s  notary  brings  I 
in  a later  will,  wherein  she  receives  the  1 


whole  fortune  on  the  condition  that  she  I 
marity  Chalandret.  and  a clause  provides 


that  unless  she  accepts  the  condition 
within  three  days  all  the  money  will  go 
to  charitable  institutions.  The'  husband 
left  a letter,  saying  his  first  will  was  a 
trick,  for  lie  saw  that  Chalandret  would 
|i  prove  himself  a blackguard  "■Vnd  1 
t;  have  now  forged  the  chain'  that  will 
j rivet  you  to  this  fellow,  for,  being  pen- 
niless, you  and  he  will  marry  to  have  the 
money.  It  is  my  posthumous  revenge  ” 


7' 


■II  * 1 ? 


CONCERT  GIVEN  BY 


The  story  now x told  is  that  Charles 
Warner  did  not  die  poor.  There  are 
several  thousand  dollars  to  his  credit  in 
American  banks;  he  had  money  in  Eng- 
lish banks;  then  there  was  his  house 
in  London,  with  handsome  furniture, 
tapestries,  bric-a-brac.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  thought  of  as  a suitable  person 
to  take  the  part  of  the  gambling  hero 
in  "The  Witching  Houx-,”  if  Mr.  Mason 
had  tired  of  the  role. 

Mme.  Gadski  reappeared  Thursday 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
as  Elizabeth,  and  Walter  Soomer,  bari- 


tone, made  his  debut  there  as  Wolfram. 

“Salome"  pays  Richard  Strauss  at 
least  $20,000  a year.  The  royalties  on 
"Elektra”  will  probably  amount  in 
three  years  to  about  $30,000  a year  His 
income  from  all  sources,  conducting  and 
composing,  must  be  $60,000  a year. 

Cards  in  the  window  of  a music 
store  in  an  Iowa  town  read:  “ ‘Come 
Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,’  with 
illustrated  cover;  ‘What  Could  the 
Poor  Girl  Do?’  for  10  cents;  ’[  Would 
Not  Live  Always,’  without  accompani- 
ment; ‘Trust  Her  Not,'  for  50  cents; 
‘See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,’ 
with  full  orchestra;  ’There  Was  a 
Little  Fisher  Maiden,'  in  three  parts; 
‘The  Tale  of  a Swordfish,’  with  many 
scales,  and  'Home,  Sweet  Home’  in  A 
flat.” 

Elizabeth  Murray  tells  this  story  in 
vaudeville:  "A  man  turned  back  after 
kissing  his  wife  good-by  in  the  morn- 
ing and  said:  ‘Oh,  by  the  way,  my 
dear,  I have  some  important  business 
on  today,  and  I may  not  be  able  to 
get  home  to  dinner)  but  if  I find  I 
can't  come  I'll  send  you  a note  by  a 
messenger  boy.’  ‘Don’t  put  yourself 
to  that  trouble,  darling,’  answered  his 
wife.  ’I  found  the  note  in  your  pocket 
this  morning.’  ” 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  hear  that  J.  E.  Dod- 
son, that  admirable  actor,  who  has  too 
long  been  absent  from  the  stage,  will 
have  the  leading  part  in  "The  Majesty 
of  Birth,”  to  be  produced  late  this  sea- 
son, or  early  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Dodson  is 
an  expert  bridge  whist  played,  and  his 
friends  say  that  lie  can  earn  a larger 
income  playing  bridge  than  by  acting. 

Apropos  of  Mme.  Albani  singing  in 
English  music  halls,  the  Referee  dis- 
cusses the  question  whether  it  is  infra 
dig.  for  her  to  do  this.  It  appears  that 
she  no  longer  has  the  fortune  she 
earned.  Whether  it  went  in  Frederick 
Gye’s  adventures  as  an  impresario  is 
j not  stated.  The  Referee  believes  there 
is  a great  future  for  music  halls.  The 
people  like  the  "terseness  and -concentra- 
tion of  the  hall.”  Furthermore,  the 
earnest  musician  should  consider  his 
duty  toward  the  promulgation  of  true 
art.  "He  is  a poor  artist  who  is  content 
to  appeal  to  the  esoteric  few.  * ♦ * 
There  can  be  nothing  infra  dig.  in  a 
great  artist  playing  or  singing  to  an 
audience  in  any  building  where  people 
are  congregated  for  enjoyment  if  lie  is 
sufficiently  skilled  to  give  hi*  listeners  a 
glimpse  of  keener  pleasures  than  those 
to  which  the  audience  is  accustomed.  At 
first  thought  it  does  seem  regrettable 
that  Mme.  Albani.  who  for  wears  was 
a prima  donna  at  Covent  Garden,  should 
now  be  singing  in  the  halls;  but,  regard- 
ing it  from  a wider  outlook,  who  knows 
but  what  she  is  doing  a greater  work  in 
singing  to  the  people  than  to  the  com- 
paratively favored  few  of  humanity? 
Some  artists  hesitate  to  appear  in  vaude- 
ville because,  to  put  it  plainly,  they 
think  it  may  have  a detrimental  effect 
on  their  acknowledged  position  in  the 
artistic  world,  and  cause  managers  in 
high  places  to  regard  them  askance  or 
offer  them  lower  fees;  but  I think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a needless  ap-j 
prehension.  Certainly  managers  estimate 
the  value  of  artists  from  a box  office, 
[point  of  view,  and  provided  that  a per- 
i former  was  successful,  he  or  sire  would 
'largely  Increase  the  number  of  his  or 
her  circle  of  admirers  by  appearances  in 
the  halls.  Moreover,  not  a few  artists 
would  learn  useful  lessons,  for  the  re- 
quiiements  of  the  variety  theatre  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  concert 
room.  At  a recital  It  Is  of  small  matter 
if  a singer  or  player  be  careless,  or  fail 
to  be  Impress, ve  in  one  or  two  songs 
'or  pieces,  but  at  a music  hall  the  time 
I at  an  artist's  disposal  is  so  brief  that 
I the  greatest  effort  must  be  maintained 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Emma  Eames,  soprano,  and 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Harry  C.  Whittenxore  wasj 
•ihe  pianist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I’ergolesi.  "Nina";  Haydn.  "My  Mother  Bids 
Me  Bind  My  Hair":  Campra.  “Cbarmant  I’a- 
pilloit"  (Mme.  Eames);  Mozart,  duet  from  "1.0 
N’ozzo  di  Flgai-O”;  Massenet,  Arioso  from  "Le 
Hoi  de  Lahore"  (Mr.  da  Gogorza):  piano 

pieces,  Romance  hy  Faure  and  Caprice  Es- 
pagnolo  by  Moszkowski  (Mr.  Whittemore); 
Stance,  "Die  Bekehrle";  Fielitz,  "Bluthen"; 
Strauss.  "Zneiguung" ; Brahms,  "Meine  I.iebe- 
istgruen"  (Mine.  Earnest;  Alvarez.  "I.a  I'ar- 
tida."  "En  Calesa."  "El  Celoso”  (Mr.  de  Go- 
gorza); duet.  "Gohdolicra,”  hy  -He nscliel;  God- 
ard, "Chanson  de  Florian":  Gounod.  "Au  I’rin- 
ternps”;  Paiadhtle,  "Lamento  Provencal"; 
Schindler,  "Daisy's  Soug"  and  “Jenny  Kissed 
Me"  (Mme.  Eaiues). 

The  voice  of  Mme.  Eames  was  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  she  last  sang 
here  in  concert;  it  was  fresher,  it  had 
more  vitality,  and  it  had  more  of  the 
quality  which  for  years  distinguished 
it.  set  it  apart  from  other  voices.  It  was 
also  generally  under  be ‘ter  control, 
though  there  were  times  when  her  in- 
tonation was  false  and  she  had  diffi- 
culty in  placing  her  tones  accurately,  as 
was  evident  in  Stange’s  song  and  else- 
where in  the  course  of  the  concert.  The 
voice  itself,  merely  as  a sensuous  in- 
strument, often  gave  pleasure,  and 
there  was  much  in  the  singer’s  mechan- 
ism to  admire,  flowing  melodic  lilies, 
finely  sustained  phrases. 

Mme.  Eames  was  less  effective  as  an 
interpreter.  When  she  sings  a song  she 
is  Mme.  Eames  singing  a melody  that 
has  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  her 
by  a composer.  The  significance  of  the 
text  escapes  her,  or  she  lias  not  the 
ability  to  impress  it  On  tiie  hearer.  With 
all  her  experience  she  lias  not  yet 
learned  how  to  put  each  song  between 
herself  and  the  audience;  she  has  not 
tlie  gift  of  suggesting  a mood,  so  that 
the  hearer  must  needs  be  conscious  of 
the  musical  expression  of  a direct  ap- 
peal or  a subtle  sentiment  of  t.he  poet- 
Her  singing  is  too  often  wltho.ut  nu- 
ances that  delight  the  understanding, 
without  passion  that  smoulders  or 
flames  fiercely. 

There  is  much  more  in  Pergolosi’s 
Immortal  melody  than  she  found  yes- 
terday. It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  paradox  advanced  in  recent  years: 
that  this  Intense  love  song  is,  in 
reality,  a biting  insult  to  Nina,  after 
the  manner  of  the  poet  Horace  taunt- 
ing Lydia:  "More  seldom  do  the  saucy 
youths  shake  your  closed  casements 
with  their  frequent  knocks,  and  they 
rob  you  not  of  your  sleep.”  It  is  much 
more  natural  to  accept  the  song  as 
that  of  an  imploring  lover.  As  sung 
by  Mme.  Eames  it  was  matter  of  fact, 
perfunctory.  She  was  more  fortunate 
In  the  songs  by  Haydn,  Godard,  Pala- 
dhile  and  Fielitz,  and  her  conception 
of  Stonge's  song  was  excellent,  though 
the  performance  of  it  was  marred,  as 
noted  above.  Gounod's  "Au  Prln- 
temps,”  for  once,  had  little  buoyancy 
and  exultation,  and  what,  pray,  be- 
came of  the  resolutely  rhythmed  ac- 
companiment with  its  cha/racterist  ic 
figure? 

The  program  attributed  "Charmani 
Papllloii”  to  Wekerlln.  He  may  have 
edited  It,  but  the  words  and  music  are 
from  Andre  Campra’s  comedy  ballet. 
“Les  Fetes  Venltiennes”  (1710). 

tn  the  duets  Mme.  Eames’  voice 
blended  delightfully  with  that  of  Mr. 
de  Gogorza.  He  sang  effectively  the  air 
from  Massenet’s  opera,  the  Spanish 
songs  and  the  additional  songs  which 
were  Imperatively  demanded,  songs  that 
he  has  sung  here  several  times.  lie 
displayed  fully  his  virile  and  sym- 


TTetie  voice,  his  musical  a- 
tionai  nature,  his  rare  art  as  singer 
interpreter  Mr.  de  Gogorza  should,  In- 
deed be  a happy  man.  New  York  die-  ! 
covered  last  week  that  he  was  really  a 
singer  of  ability' and  stamped  him  with 
her  approval.  The  discovery  was  late, 
very  late,  but  the  final  tribute  has  at 
last  been  paid.  Mr.  de  Gogorza  can 
now  walk  erect  beneath  the  noon-day 
sun,  nor  need  he  know  anxious  and  ! 
feverish  nights. 

The  singers,  recalled  after  Henschei’s  j 
duet,  sang  the  duet  of  Don  Giovanni  and  i 
Zerlina.  and  Mme.  Eames.  after  the  final  j 
group  on  the  program,  sang  a couple  of 
songs. 

Mr.  Whittemore  accompanied  as  a rule 
with  taste,  and  played  two  salon  pieces 
with  a certain  brilliance. 


DEIDH  MBIT  IS 
TO 


Mr.  Bram  Stoker  not  Tong  ago  read 
a paper  on  theatrical  deadheads.  We 
all  remember  Mr.  Stoker.  He  was  a 
genial  person  when  he  was  invited  to 
crush  a pottle  of. wine  or  a pot  of  ale. 
Then  there  would  be  a flow  of  anec- 
dotes, usually  autobiographical.  He 
wa.s  a genial  person  in  the  playhouse, 
for  when  interest  lagged  and  the 
spectator’s  rapture  was  moderate,  Mr. 
Stoker  in  the  rear  of  the  house  gave 
a reassuring  hand.  Many  a time  has 
he  thus  excited  applause  to  the  recall 
pitch.  Long  practice  had  given  him 
the  ability  to  clap  hands  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seemed  as  though  sev- 
eral were  enthusiastic.  This  bred 
co.ntagion,  and  the  actor  soon  ap- 
peared, deeply  moved,  with  hand  on 
heart. 

Unfortunately’.  Mr.  Stoker,  although 
he  is  a man  of  letters,  did  not  go  into 
the  etymology  of  the  word  deadhead. 
The  term  was  originally  used  in  old 
chemistry  and  it  was  thg  translation 
of  "caput  mortuum”:  “the  residuum 
remaining  after  the  distillation  or 
sublimation  of  any  substance  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  flung  away,  all 
virtue  being  extracted.”  The  word  is 
also  defined  as:  “The  extra  length 

or  ’head’  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  end 
of  a gun  casting,  which  contains  the 
dross  formed  on  the  molten  metal  and 
Is  cut  off  when  cool.”  It  is  the  tail- 
stock  of'a  lathe  containing  the  dead 
spindle.  Or  it  is  a kind  of  dolphin  (a 
stout  post  on  a quay  head  to  make 
hawsers  fast  to);  or  a rough  block  of 
wood  used  as  an  anchor  buoy. 

The  colloquial  and  familiar  word, 
“deadhead,"  was  at  first  purely  Amer- 
ican. It  was  in  use  here  in  the  early 
fifties  of  the  last  century,  for  Lowell 
in  his  “Moosehead  Journal,”  spoke  of 
“those  ‘attentive  clerks’  whose  praises 
are  sung  by  thankful  deadheads." 
From  the  noun  came  the  verb,  transi- 
tive and  intransitive,  and  the 
noun,  “deadheadism."  Dr.  Holmes 
describes  a man  in  "Elsie  Vcn- 
ner"  (1S60):  "He  bad  been  ‘dead- 1 
headed’  into  the  world  some  50  years 
ago,  and  had  sat  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  staring  at  the  show  ever 
since.’’  Yet  in  America  a deadhead  is 
not  always  a person  who  wants  some- 
thing for  nothing.  In  Florida  a log 
so  soaked  with  water  that  it  will  not 
float  is  a “deadhead.” 

The  term  was  slow  in  making  its 
way  in  England.  The  Dictionary  of 
modern  slang,  cant  and  vulgar  words  | 
published  by  Hotten  about  1880  does 
not  mention  it.  Free  passes  of  ad- 
mission to  a place  of  entertainment 
were  known  in  England  as  "paper." 
"Oxford  clink,”  “stationery.”  Mrs. 
John  Wood  wrote  in  1870:  “I  have 

abolished  the  free  order  system  from 
a firm  belief  that  the  best  sort  of  pa- 
per for  a theatre  is  Bank  of  England 
notes." 


A Londoner  commenting  on  the 
deadhead — the  extra  length  of  metal, 
etc.,  which,  after  serving  its  purpose, 
is  cut  off  and  thrown  on  the  scrap- 
heap — argues  that  the  theatrical  dead- 
head has  the  same  use.  "He  helps  to 
■paper’  a theatre  during  the  early  days 
of  the  run  of  a play,  while  tlie  paying 
public  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  piece  is  one  to  seo; 
and  as  soon  as  the  box  office  becomes 
prosperously  busy  he  is  incontinently 
‘cut  off.’  ’• 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Stoker’s  paper,  old  stories 
were  told  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hear- 
ers, for  the  English  are  loyal  and  con- 
servative. Thus  there  was  the  story  of 
the  conscientious  deadhead,  who  hav- 
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g'been  ad  

his  card  to  see  a miserable 
ur  acts,  went  to  the  box  office  after 
second,  and  Indignantly  demanded 

is  card  back. 

In  the  discussion  there  was  no  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  deadhead's  charac- 
ter. although  Mr.  Stoker  seemed  to  think 
the  dead-head  undemonstrative,  or  If* 
moved  to  applaud,  unfortunate  In  his 
choice  of  the  moment. 

It  Is  commonly  supposed  that  the  dead- 
head is  naturally  grateful;  that  he  is 
easily  pleased:  that  his  laughter  is  of  the 
hair-trigger  order;  that  his  hands  are 
quick  to  applaud.  On  the  contrary,  is  he 
not  usually  a carper  and  a kicker?  Does 
he  not  sit  as  one  saying:  “Do  your  worst. 

I am  prepared  for  it."  Is  it  not  the  dead- 
head that  talks  glibly  about  the  decay  of 
the  drama  and  the  lack  of  actors  trained 
In  the  good  old  stock  companies?  Does 
he  not  often  say  to  a friend  inquiring 
about  a play:  “Keep  away  from  It.  Rot- 
ten"? The  fact  that  he  does  not  pay  for 
a seat  gives  him  a certain  superiority. 
The  man  that  pays  endeavors  to  find 
something  good  in  the  play.  If  the  dra- 
ma is  dull  or  mere  piffle,  he  enjoys  the 
chief  comedian  or  feasts  his  eyes  on  the 
actress,  who  has  “personality.”  He 
makes  the  best  of  It  and  persuades  him. 
self  that  his  money  was  not  wholly 
thrown  away. 

There  are  born  deadheads,  and  for 
some  reason  not  easily  explained  theatre 
managers  admit  their  birthright.  The 
habit  of  deadheading  is  not  easily 
broken.  There  is  no  sanitarium  for  it, 
as  there  is  for  dram-drinking  or  taking 
morphine.  There  are  men  and  women, 
abundantly  able  to  pay  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  a theatre  who  do  not  see 
why  they  should  pay.  If  they  are. not 
personal  friends  of  a manager,  they  are 
deeply  TTiterested  In  the  drama  and  their 
presence  should  benefit  the  theatre,  give 
character  to  the  audience,  make  it  “rep- 
resentative.” It  at  last  the  manager 
hardens  his  heart,  or  if  a new  manager 
controls  the  theatre  and  knows  not  Jo- 
seph, they  stay  away.  “There  was  a 
time  when  I was  a great  theatregoer, 
but  I have  lost  my  taste  for  the  drama. 
The  plays  are  dull  as  a rule,  and  they 
have  no  actors  like  the  old  ones.”  Give 
this  praiser  of  past  theatre  nights  a 
ticket  and  see  how  he  frets  if  it  is  10 
minutes  of  S and  the  street  cars  crawl 
on  their  way  through  Copley  square ! 


The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  the 
late  Catulle  Mendes  as  a dramatist.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  when  Sara 
Bernhardt  played  Hamlet  in  the  version 
of  Morand  and  Schwob,  10  years  ago, 
Mendes  fought  a duel,  defending  the 
theory  that  Hamlet,  student  and  prince, 
was  thin  in  spite  of  the  Queen’s  remark : 
“He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath."  Mendes 
sympathized  with  Richard  Grant  White’s 
comment  about  this  allusion  to  Bur- 
badge,  the  original  Hamlet:  “What 

genius  could  bring  a modern  audience 
to  endure  a curt  and  pinguid  Hamlet!” 
In  the  preface  to  Morand  and  Schwob's 
remarkable  translation  for  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt. the  translators  Insist  that  Ham- 
let was  not  fat  and  lymphatic.  They 
quote  Wyeth,  who  substitutes  “faint” 
for  “fat,"  and  Plehwe,  who  prefers 
“hot.”  “The  latter  correction  is  a good 
one : the  Queen  confirms  in  the  course 
of  the  duel  what  the  King  had  foreseen  : 
Hamlet  will  be  hot  and  thirsty.”  They 
mention  the  suggestion  of  Craig  that 
“fat"  b zyb  means  "poorly  trained,"  "not 
in  condition."  They  add : “If  Shakes- 

peare wrote  ‘fat,’  he  did  so  because  he 
foresaw  the  panting  of  Burbadge  during 
the  fatiguing  duel.  Burbadge  was  fat. 
The  speech  of  the  Queen  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  audience  from  laughing. 
In  any  case,  no  one  should  see  in  Ham- 
let, indignant  against  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing, a student  made  gross  by  beer." 

Reasoning  in  a like  manner,  Men- 
des defended  the  thinness  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt  and  the  poetic  figure  of 
the  melancholy  Hamlet.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  fat  men  are  often  melancholy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  old  saw, 
"Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  any  more  than 
in  the  popular  belief  that  a fat  man 
is  necessarily  gluttonous.  The  great- 
est eaters  are  often  as  thin  as  a 
greyhound.  The  famous  paradox  of 
Dr.  Maginn,  that  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  an  exceedingly  melancholy  man, 
is  based  on  a close  study  of  Shake- 
speare’s text — for  the  true  Falstaff  is 
th"e  knight  in  "Henry  IV.,"  not  the 
Falstaff  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,” — and  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature. 

For  those  who  rend  aright  are  well  aware 

That  Jaques,  sighing  in  the  forest  green, 

Oft  on  his  heart  felt  less  the  load  of  cure 

Than  Faistuff,  revelling  Ids  rough  mates 
between. 

Morand  and  Schwob  translated  the 
Queen’s  line,  "11  a chaud;  il  est  hors 
d'halelne."  Mendes  fought  for  the 
idea.  They  take  the  drama  in  Paris 
with  more  seriousness  than  they  view 
or  take  life. 

> 


Who  has  not  sometimes  wished  that 
tills  famous , tragedy  or  that  long 
approved  comedy  could  bo  rewrit- 
ten, or  at  least  changed  In  some  re- 
pects?  Not  that  Hamlet  should 
marry  Ophelia,  for  the  union  would 
be  wretched  even  with  Polonlus  out 
of  t lie  house.  By  the  way,  how  did 
Ophelia’s  mother  endure  the  old 
phrase-monger,  or  did  this  mother 
goad  Polonlus  to  saws  and  moral  ob- 
servations? Jones  would  not  remove 
Merc.utlo  from  the  stage.  Smith 
would  let  Uuy  Bias  have  his  adored 
one.  Robinson  would  give  us  a new 
and  Shavian  version  of  "The  Black 
Crook"  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
great  speech:  "A  single  soul,  a single 
year.  A hundred  souls,  a hundred 
years.  ’Tis  in  your  power  to  live  for- 
ever." 

"Forever?” 

“Aye — forever.”  (In  a sub-cellar 
volee.^ 

Thus  it  would  be  a rare  pleasure  to 
see  a new  version  of  “Hamlet’’  based 
on  Jules  Laforgue's  legendary  morality. 
The  story  is  In  many  ways  superior  to 
Shakespeare’s. 

This  Hamlet,  a somewhat  singular 
person,  hides  himself  for  the  most,  part 
In  a tower  that  overlooks  a stagnant 
creek.  He  has  avoided  the  world  of  men 
and  women  since  the  surprising  and 
irregular  death  of  his  father.  There  are 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  his  room;  land- 
scapes of  scenes  in  Jutland:  a portrait 
of  his  late  and  esteemed  father.  Hor- 
wendili ; a portrait  of  himself  as  a dude. 
There  are  waxen  statuettes  of  Gerutha, 
his  mother,  and  her  husband,  Fengo. 
He  has  pierced  their  hearts  with  needles, 
but  the  models  from  which  the  statu- 
ettes were  shaped  do  not  waste  away. 
Ophelia  is  unendurable,  always  in  his 
path,  an  affectionate  bore.  “Ah!”  sighs 
Hamlet,  “in  this  age  of  prejudice  and 
dishonor,  as  Michael  Angelo  says— a man 
far  superior  to  all  our  Thorwaldsens— 
there  are  no  young  girls;  they  are  all 
nurses.  Ophelia  loves  me,  because,  as 
Hobbes  maintains,  ‘nothing  is  more 
agreeable  in  our  ownership  of  goods 
than  the  thought  that  they  are  superior 
to  the  goods  of  others.’  I am  socially 
and  morally  superior  to  the  ‘goods’  of 
her  little  friends.  She  wishes  to  make 
me,  Hamlet,  comfortable!  Ah.  if  I 
could  only  have  met  Helen,  of  Nar- 
bonne!” 

Ophelia  will  bother  him  no  more.  She 
has  drowned  herself,  and  he  does  not 
know  it.  Poor  Hamlet!  His  literary 
work  is  not  appreciated.  He  describes 
the  pains  he  takes  in  composition;  how 
careful  he  is  in  quotation. 

The  strolling  players  enter.  He  reads 
to  them  his  great  tragedy.  He  dwells 
on  the  beautiful  passages  that  must 
necessarily  be  omitted  in  performance. 
William  and  Kate,  the  leading  man  and 
the  leading  woman,  at  first  rebel  against 
the  parts  assigned  to  them;  for  it  is 
their  habit  to  appear  only  in  sympathetic 
roles. 

Hamlet  leaves  the  tower.  He  goes  to 
the  burying  ground,  where  gravediggers 
are  arranging  flowers  on  the  tomb  of 
Polonius.  who  died  of  apoplexy.  He 
learns  that  Yorick  was  his  half-brother, 
the  son  of  a diabolically  handsome 
gypsy  woman.  He  also  learns  that 
Ophelia  will  be  buried  in  a few  hours. 
The  oldest  gravedigger  tells  him  that 
Hamlet  is  mad;  that  the  people  are  ripe 
for  annexation,  and  he  has  already  in- 
vested his  savings  in  Norwegian  bonds. 
Ophelia  is  buried,  and  Hamlet  cannot 
understand  why  her  body  is  so  heavy. 
He  soliloquizes  and  soliloquizes,  for  he 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  complete  works 
of  Shakespeare  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  commentators. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  see  a per- 
formance of  Hamlet’s  play  and  thus 
they  are  punished  sufficiently.  Why 
should  he  mope  at  Elsinore?  He  will  go 
to  Paris,  and  he  steals  away  with  Kate. 
As  they  pass  the  graveyard,  Hamlet,  al- 
ways courteous,  bethinks  him  of 
Ophelia’s  grave. 

He  reads  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone, and  as  he  is  reading  it  Laertes 
kills  him.  On  this  historic  night  Will- 
iam the  play-actor  recovers  his  Kate 
and  beats  her  soundly.  A truer  philoso- 
pher than  Hamlet,  she  does  not  rebel 
at  the  inevitable. 


of  a woman,  firm  hands,  SbfnewnXv) 
knotted.  He  wore  a ring  with  an  Egypt  | 
thin  scarab  of  green  enamel  on  tno  In-  I 
dex  finger  of  his  left  hand.  Dressed  I 
always  In  black,  ho  went  about  with  a'; 
scrupulously  correct  air. 


French  and  English  journals  received 
lately  have  much  to  suy  about  Coquelln. 

It  appears  that  there  was  only  one 
"discordant  note"  in  the  telegrams  of 
sympathy  published  by  Parisian  news- 
papers. “An  actress  telegraphed:  ‘The, 
death  of  Coquelln  Is  a matter  of  indif- 
ference to  me.’  " She  was  promptly  re- 
buked by  certain  English  correspond- 
ents for  her  heartlessness  and  lack  of 
taste. 

This  actress  was  Mme.  Suzanne 
Despres,  a woman  of  great  talent  and 
of  an  intensity  that  is  almost  savage. 
She  and  Coquelin  were  not  on  good 
terms.  A reporter  called  on  her.  as  on 
other  actresses,  and  Inquired  curlously 
as  to  the  precise  depth  of  her  grief  on 
hearing  the  news.  Mme.  Despres  an- 
swered: "It  docs  not  affect  me  in  the 
least."  Thus  was  she  honest,  and  she 
will  pay  for  some  time  the  penalty. 

There  are  men  and  women  now  liv- 
ing in  Boulogne  who  remember  Coque- 
lin as  the  baker’s  son.  crowned  with  the 
paper  mitre  of  the  trade  and  carrying 
a baize-colored  basket.  An  observing 
boy,  be  studied  his  neighbors.  A local 
priest  gave  him  the  idea  of  the  Abbe  in 
“Searron,"  and  made  the  character  so 
real  that  "one  was  ready  to  ask  his 
blessing.”  Born*  of  humble  parentage, 
i he  had  a remarkably  strong  constitu- 
tion and  he  had  inherited  a passion  for 
work.  His  friends  hoped  that  Ills 
physique  would  pull  him  through  his 
last  sickness.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
him  during  the  latter  part  of  this  sick- 
ness, was  not  sanguine.  He  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  George  Alexander  that  he 
was  sitting  up  with  him  and  he  had 
utilized  his  knowledge  as  a physician 
to  save  Coquelin  pain  by  massaging  his 
suffering  and  faded  body. 

The  English  were  particularly  fond 
of  Coquelln,  possibly  because  he  had 
complimented  them  on  their  theatre 
manners.  He  once  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred English  audiences  to  the  au- 
diences in  France,  for  the  English  went 
to  the  playhouse  with  receptive  minds, 
whether  they  went  to  be  instructed  or 
amused.  They  were  not  saying:  “We 

must  see  what  is  wrong  with  this  chap's 
acting.”  He  also  praised  the  English 
for  their  punctuality.  "I  wish  heartily,” 
he  once  said,  “that  theatre-goers  in 
France  did  not  individually  choose  their 
own  hour  for  arriving.  The  majority 
of  them  arrange  their  dinner  hour  to 
suit  their  appetite  and  household  af- 
fairs, and  regard  the  theatre  as  a place 
where  they  may  digest  their  food.  Wo 
actors  and  actresses  are  the  digestive.” 

Coquelln  approved  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree’s  idea  of  an  academy  for  the 
young  actor.  He  declared  that  a con- 
servatory system  is  necessary,  even 
though  good  actors  may  be  produced 
without  it.  This  system  establishes  a 
standard,  he  thought,  and  educates  the 
actor  of  medium  talent. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a few  lines 
said  much:  “One  of  the  most  perfect 

pleasures  the  playhouse  afforded  has 
vanished  with  him.  To  actors,  also, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  his 
death  is  a heavy  loss,  for  It  must  al- 
ways have  been  an  advantage  to  them 
to  watch  the  wonderful  expressiveness 
of  his  facial  play  and  of  his  gestures, 
and  to  study  the  endless  significances 
which  he  could  throw  into  that  wonder- 
ful voice.  * * * He  was  so  great  an 
actor  that  he  could  make  'One  believp 
almost  anything— even  that  he  was,  and 
looked,  the  starved  poet  in  ’Gringoire  ’ 
He  could  impersonate  the  wickedest  and 
the  kindest  and  simplest  of  men  to  the 
life,  and  in  passages  requiring  stately 
declamation  his  oratory— it  is  the  only 
word  to  use— could  be  among  the  most 
splendid  that  has  fallen  on  English  ears 
In  our  time." 


Laforgue’s  Hamlet  — and  Laforgue. 

I who  died  at  the  age  of  27,.  knew  the 

prince  v/ell — was  of  medium  stature 
and  “spontaneously  expanded.”  His 
head  was  long  and  that  of  a child.  His 
hair  was  of  a chestnut  color;  it  came 
to  a point  over  a forehead  that  was 
almost  sacred,  and  It  was  parted  so 
that  scanty  and  straight  locks  fell  over 
girlish  and  tiny  ears.  He  was  pale 
with  artificial  pallor.  His  eyes  were 
blue  gray,  astonished,  candid,  some- 
times cold,  now  and  then  warmed  by 
insomnia.  His  nose  was  sensual  and 
his  mouth  ingenuous.  He  had  the  feet 


Coquelin  praised  the  Londoners  for 
their  punctuality.  What  would  he  say 
to  the  playhouse  manners  In  Boston 
today?  No  matter  what  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  raising  of  the  curtain  may 
be,  some  are  ostentatiously  late.  Some 
of  the  managers  are  not  wholly  blame- 
less in  this  matter.  A spectator  re- 
proached for  tardiness  and  consequent 
disturbance  of  others  might  say:  “More 
than  once  I have  made  heroic  efforts  to 
be  on  time.  More  than  once,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  play  would  be- 
gin at  8 o’clock,  I have  hurried  dinner 
and  arrived  at  the  theatre  breathless 
and  with  a thumping  heart  only  to  wait 
for  15  or  20  minutes  before  the  overture 
began.  If  a play  does  not  begin  until 
S:20  the  manager  should  say  so  in  his 
announcement.  I have  been  fooled  so 
often  that  I now  make  it  a point  not 
to  arrive  at  at  least  two  theatres  in 


town  before  StinT*"  At  tno  Majestic  last 
Mondny  night  the  curtain  rose  exact- 
ly ut  the  hour  announced. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree writes  that  u few  nights  before 
Coquelln  was  so  aick  that  ho  hud  to 
take  to  his  bed,  worried  by  his  broth- 
er's pitiable  condition  and  the  delay 
of  Rostand,  “Coq,"  excited  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  over  the  success  of  “La 
Femme,”  was  brilliant,  pyrotechnlcal. 
"Somebody  said  something  about  ’Chan- 
tecler’  and  Coq.’s  face  fell.  You  know 
what  a mobile  face  it  was.  When  it  fell 
suddenly,  it  gave  you  the  same  little 
shock  you  feel  when  the  one  light  is 
turned  sharply  out  on  the  stage.  ’I  have 
waited  for  my  part  In  “Chantecler”  for 
eight  years  now,’  said  Coq.  'Since  IIos- 
tand  promised  It  me  I am  eight  years 
older.  And  now  I am  sure  that  I shall 
die  without  playing  It.’  We  all  laughed 
and  chaffed  him.  And  as  we  crowded 
up  the  dirty  narrow  stairs  to  congrat- 
ulate Jane  Hading,  the  man  behind 
me  whispered:  ‘Funny  that  the  old  man 
never  can  quit  mumming,  isn't  it?  There 
are  more  things— I am  quite  sure 
that  ‘Coq.’  was  sure  that  night."  But 
this  Paris  correspondent  is  himself  a 
dramatist. 


Loulou  and  Irma  are  two  "Oxford 
Girls’’  appearing  in  a music  hall  at 
Marseilles.  They  broke  two  boys’ 
hearts  and  the  boys  committed  suicide 
— that,  at  least,  is  the  reason  as- 
signed for  their  deaths.  A portion  of 
the  press  shows  a disposition  to  carp 
at  what  it  considers  the  heartless- 
ness of  the  British  maiden,  who  re- 
ceives all  sort  of  homage  and  gives 
nothing  in  return.  This,  after  all,  is 
a very  ungallant  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Both  young  men  were  evidently  of  a 
weak  character,  and  one  had  been 
sent  to  a reformatory  for  having 
helped  himself  from  his  parents’  purse 
to  give  presents  to  the  cruel  goddess. 
The  English  dancing  girl  has  become 
a great  institution  here,  lately,  and 
her  freshness  and  girlish  high  spirits 
make  many  victims  among  the  im- 
pressionable French.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  importation  of  youthful 
music  hall  talent  is  not  without  great 
danger  and  even  occasional  disaster. 
The  same  class  of  native  young  per- 
son in  Paris  is  apt  to  be  quite  aban- 
doned. Unless  English  girls  are 
effectively  chaperoned,  the  difficulties 
facing  them  in  a foreign  city,  of 
whose  language  or  ways  they  know 
little,  must  be  prodigious. — Pall  Mall  I 
Gazette. 


Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  once  wrote  a 


delightful  story  in  which  an  English  j 
girl,  a singer,  in  London,  is  lured  to  | 
Paris  by  the  promise  of  a first-class  j 
engagement.  She  finds  out  that  this 
engagement  is  in  a cafe  chantant.  Her 
adventures,  entertaining  to  every  one 
except  herself,  are  told  with  the 
frankness  and  also  the  artistic  retic- 
ence that  characterize  Mr.  Merrick, 
a novelist  who  has  not  yet  attained 
the  position  he  deserves.  It  is  true  | 
that  Mr.  Howells  has  “appreciated’’ ' 
him  in  a magazine  article,  but  Mr. 
Howells  has  praised  many  that  have 
passed  into  the  blackness  of  night, 
many  that  are  dead  and  yet  think  they 
are  alive.  His  praise  is  too  often  an 
obituary  notice.  And  did  he  not  say 
recently  that  no  modern  editor  of  a 
magazine  would  accept  one  of  Poe's 
stories  if  it  were  offered  today?  Mr. 
Howells  himself  has  been  in  Arcadia. 
He,  too,  has  as  an  editor  pooh-poohed 
and  rejected.  PHILIP  HALE. 


PERSONAL  NOTES  I 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  should  be  a! 
happy  man.  In  his  serious  moments 
he  rides  sublimely  the  crest  of  a very; 
fine  and  foamy  political  wave.  He 
goes  down  to  Brighton,  and  addresses  j 
a huge  assembly  on  the  duty  of  keep-, 
ing  the  torch  burning  brightly;  and, 
for  months  after,  one’s  letters  from 
that  favored  pleasure  resort  are  full  | 
of  the  fire  of  his  eloquence.  Through- j 
out  Europe  and  in  America  he  Is  one| 
of  the  most  discussed  British  play- j 
wrights  of  the  day.  His  appearance  | 
is  so  well  known  that,  in  common 
| with  the  German  Emperor,  the  only  j 
l Inscription  necessary  to  his  photo- 1 
graph  on  a 2-penny  postcard  would 
be  “Lull”  He  has  occasioned  a new ' 
adjective,  and  the  word  “Shavian"  is  j 
las  familiar  and  as  expressive  as  the, 
word  "Giibertian.”  Thousands  of  ; 
good  men  swear  by  him,  thousands  of  j 
others,  as  good,  swear  at  him. — Pall  1 
Mall  Gazette. 

To  C.  O.  L.:  We  are  told  lhat  Mr. 

j Maugham,  the  author  of  "Lady  Fred-  j 


ob 

d "jack  Straw,”  pronounces  i 
,..s  name  as  though  it  were  spelled 
‘ "Mahtnin." 

Miss  Mary  Johnston's  play.  “The  j 
Goddcs - of  Reason."  "^is  slated  by  the  ; 
majority  of  the  critics  in  New  York! 
Has-  week.  Mr.  Winter  described  itj 
| as  "essentially  artificial  and  construe-  j 
I tlcn — nature  and  probability  being 
sacrificed  at  almost  all  points  for  the; 


sake 


theatrical  situation — and  j 
I written  in  a hybrid  form  of  verse.  [ 

I sometimes  correct  in  rhythm,  some-  i 
I times  lame  dissonant  and  prosy.  In- I 
1 terspersed  with  occasional  lyrics,  and,  | 
altogether,  while  indicative  of  a glim-' 

I me  ring  sense  of  poetry,  evidential  of 
I complete  inability  to  write  it.  The 
I conspicuous  effects  of  the  drama  are 
prolixity  of  detail;  irrationality  in  the 
1 treatment  of  character  and  the  expo- 
sition of  conduct;  lack  of  invention — 

, for  the  movement,  following  that  of 
1 several  old  models,  proceeds  in  a 
1 beaten  track;  a liberal  use  of  speeches. 

I which  are  merely  sensuous  and  de- 
1 scriptive-  excess  of  the  clement  of 
' spectacle-  and  a tedious  attenuation 
I of  agony."  For  "effects  of  the  drama" 

! "defects',"  etc.,  might  be  read.  Mr. 
i winter  praised  Miss  Marlowe  as 
Yvette.  So  did  "Alan  Dale."  The 
I Evening  Sun  published  a short  and 
! biting  review:  "It  is  sad  to  confess! 

I that  from  all  Indications  this  distin- 
I gulshed  actress  is  able  to  pass  from 
i Shakespeare  to  Miss  Mary  Johnston 
Evithout  knowing  the  difference.” 

J "There  is  onlv  one  character  in  the 
! whole  tragedy  who  has  direct 
speeches.  That  is  the  president  of 
I the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  he  is 
; luck'  for  his  observations  are  con- 
I fined"  to  the  simple  ejaculation,. 
•Death!'”  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Yvette,  about  to  be  thrown  into 
I ihe  Loire  makes  a touching  remark 
! to  the  effect  that  the  sun  is  rising  in 
the  east  "Which  shows  that  face  to 
face  with  death  people  very  otten 
have  their  power  of  observation 
greatly  sharpened."  The  Sun,  morn- 
ing edition,  says  of  Miss  Johnston. 

| “She  has  in  fact  made  so  much  money 
that  she  can  now  afford  to  write- 
verse.  And  in — verse  she  has  accord- 
ingly written  ‘The  Goddess  of  Rea- 

v *°W111  James  O'Neill  play  the  leading 
part  in  Bernstein's  "Israel"? 

I Browning's  "Pippa  Passes'  was  played 
I as  a stage  drama  in  London  the  last 
| week  in  January.  The  Referee  spoke 
! amiably  of  the  poem-play  as  a "precious 
I heritage.” 

1 Ylr  George  Alexander,  at  the  meeting 
i of  the  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund,  touched  : 
; lightly  upon  a subject  about  which  he,  with 
many  other  managers  and  actors,  as  well ' 
• as  members  of  the  public,  feel  strongly. 

1 I in  manv  instances  it  has  amounted  to 
; i.ttie  short  of  a public  scandal  that  where 
charitable  performances  have  taken 
l ' place,  supported  by  leading  members  of 
! tl.e  theatrical  profession,  who  have  given 
Kg'  j their  services  and  large  amounts  have 
1 i been  received  for  tickets,  the  charity 

• sought  to  be  benefited  has  in  the  result 
; secured  but  a trumpery  tithe  of  the  re- 
ceipts. This  is  only  another  form  of  the 

. old  old  story  about  charity  bazaars  and 
tip-'  mvsterlous  way  in  which  very  large 
taking’s  are  whittled  away  in  so-called 
expenses  and  outgoings,  which  go  far  to 
exhaust  the  funds  and  divert  them  into 
channels  for  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended. The  whole  of  this  subject  is  one 
i that  calls  for  serious  consideration,  and 
If  there  were  a little  more  common  hon. 

* esty  and  a little  less  desire  for  self-ad- 
vertisement in  some  of  these  manoeuvres 
for  charities  In  the  future,  the  better  will 
it  be.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  full  name  with  title  of  the  author 
of  "An  Englishman's  Home”  is  Maj. 
Guy  Louis  Busson  Du  Maurier,  D.  S.  O. 
He  is  now  serving  with  the  3d  battalion 
at  Pietermaritzburg.  Natal.  In  1901 
. and  1903  he  commanded  the  20th 
Mounted  Infantry  regiment  in  South 
Africa  and  was  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
It  has  been  written  of  tills  play:  "One 
striking  feature  of  the  crowds  waiting 
outside  the  pit  and  gallery  doors  for 
•An  Englishman's  Home’  on  Saturday 
afternoon  was  the  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  men.  As  a rule  these  mati- 
nee waiters  are  generally  about  20 
women  to  one  man.  In  the  present  in- 
stance there  were  quite  as  many  men 
a.-;  women.  One  does  not  wish  to  be 
unga  lant,  but  this  is  a good  indication 
thrt  ’o"  play  Is  being  taken  seriously, 
and  that  Its  attraction  is  not  merely 
the  presence  in  the  cast  of  this  or  that 
popular  actor  or  actress.  Thousands  of 
, men  have  practically  given  up  play- 
, going  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  a 
} rule,  it  gives  them  nothing  worth  think- 
ing about  afterward.” 


STORIES  IN  LIFE  OP 


1897.  Formidable,  tremendous  volumes 

Who  has  read  carefully  those  already 
published?  Mr.  Kalbeck,  and  possibly 

the  proof-reader. 

The  name  of  Heinrich  Plcot  de  Pec- 
caduc,  Freiherr  von  Herzogenberg  Is  fat 
more  romantic  than  his  music.  Ho  was 
an  earnest,  serious  soul,  who  wrote  a 
I mass  of  drv  music  after  he  had  shaken 
oft'  the  influence  of  Schumann  \\  aguer 
and  the  now  German  school.  He  deliber- 
atelv  choked  his  exuberant  temperament. 
He  first  took  Bach  for  a model  ; then  lie 
set  up  Brahms  as  an  idol.  As  Mr.  Ml- 
heck  says.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
oomposiiions  lost  in  spontaneity  and  im- 
agination in  consequence,  for  his  ruth- 
less suppression  of  the  natuial  instincts 
lie  had  learned  to  mistrust  made  him  al- 
most a slave  to  form  and  technic. 
In  his  later  years  Herzogenberg  .wrote 
chiefly  oratorios  and  church  music.  I ei- 
sonalfv  he  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
selfish. sweet  and  modest  soul 
i llis  wife  was  Elisabet  von  Stockhausen, 

I the  daughter  of  Freiherr  Bodo  Albrecht 
von  Stockhausen,  whose  full  title  was. 
Herr  auf  Lewenhagen,  Tmbsen  Niedun, 
Esa.  Stane,  Hermannsrode.  She 
scr‘bed  as  beautiful,  charming,  intelli- 
gent. brilliant,  a well  grounded  musician. 
Brahms  gave  her  piano  lessons  lor  a 
short  time.  When  Herzogenberg  lived 
in  Leipsic.  he  endeavored  to  make 
Brahms'  music  popular  \n  that  city,  a 
•'Brahms  Week"  was  arranged,  and  the 
composer  went  to  Leipsic  This  was  m 
1ST!  The  Herzogenbergs  became  exceed- 
ingiy  fond  of  him.  Elisabet  wrote  to 
a friend:  "I  must  tell  you  how  much 
we  liked  vour  Johannes  this  time.  He 
was  not  like  the  same  person.  * * •bo 
manv  people  suffer  shipwreck  on  that 
dangerous  rock  called  Fame;  but  we 
ail  felt  that  it  had  mellowed  him  and 
mr.de  him  kinder  and  more  tolerant.  He 
| does  not  wear  a halo  of  infallibility  a 
la  Richard  Wagner,  but  has  a quiet 
air  of  having  achieved  what  he  set  out 
to  accomplish,  and  is  content  to  live 
I and  let  live."  , , ,.  . 1<K), 

I Elisabet  died  of  heart  disease  n 1893, 
and  Brahms  mourned  her  deeply.  In 
his  will  he  ordered  all  letters  found  m 
his  house,  after  his  death,  to  be  de- 
stroyed without  reservation.  His  exec- 
utor disregarded  his  wish,  on  the  ground 
that  "the  will  had  been  drawn  up  in 
a moment  of  irritation,  and  was  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally.  He  saved  the  let- 
ters  written  by  the  Herzogenbergs,.  and 
now  they  are  published.  Thete  is  only 
one  way  to  prevent  such  disregard. 
There  is  always  fire  for  a letter  after 
it  has  been  read.  Even  waste  baskets 
arc-  not  safe,  for  there  are  collectors 
of  souvenirs  even  in  one's  own  house- 
hold. 

j 

Elisabet  is  said  to  have  had  womanly 
•tenderness,  a passionate  love  of  truth, 
•courage  In  the  expression  of  opinion. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  she  was  often 
extravagant  if  not  violent  and  hysteri- 
cal in  her  judgments.  Thus  she  wrote 
to  Brahms  from  Nice  in  1S8S;  Nothing 
is  to  be  had  here  except  the  Hungarian 
dances — and  any  amount  of  French 


or  course,  ODjecting-  neuner 
the  form  nor  the  music.  I only  wish 
for  some  distinction  In  the  name  to 
denote  the  distinctive  character  of! 
each. 

"Three  days  before  the  concert  T 
tea’"”  t0  persplre  and  drlr>k  camomile 

Here  is  a singular  Instance  of  the  hat- 
red toward  Wagner  in  1S7S.  Elisabet 
wrote  apropos  of  a concert  led  by  Franz 
Wuellner,  the  father  of  Dr.  Wuellner 
now  In  this  country,  at  which  Mme 
Schumann  was  expected  to  plav  "Yoii 
must  really  make  Wuellner  change  the 
program.  'It  takes  many  hounds  to  kill 
a hare.'  but  one  'Feuerzauber'  would  be 
Frau  Schumann's  death,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  she  should  play  There 
really  is  a want  of  delicacy  in  the  ar- 
i angement.  How  can  any  audience  be 
expected  t0  appreciate  really  artistic 
work  and  a piece  like  'Feuerzauber'  on 
one  and  and  the  same  evening?  o 
Wuellner.  Wuellner!  I always  thought 
.vou  a gentleman,  but  this  program  be- 
trays the  impresario.  The  glittering 
fire-piece  will  excite  everybody  of 
course,  and  the  palm  of  the  evening 
goes  to  Wagner.  'O  how  far,  how  far! 

above’  are  the  gentle  D major,  breath- 
ing beauty,  dropping  balsam  into  the 
soil;  and  the  Phantasie,  written  for  the 
elect— and  to  have  on  top  of  these  a 
‘Feuerzauber!'  ‘Why  is  he  so  impa- 
tient, our  good  Wuellner?  Are  we  not 
to  have  all  Wagner's  enchantments  let 
loose  in  our  theatres  soon  enough,  and 
is  it  not  the  right,  the  only  place  for 
them? 

Fire  is  mighty  when  watclied  by  its 
master; 

, When  fire  is  master  itself— there's  dis- 
. aster. 

“Frau  Schumann  will  do  quite  right 
in  refusing  to  play,  but  surely  you  can 
influence  Wuellner  to  a change  of  pro- 
gram? Shake  off  your  indifference  for 
once— for  the  sake  of  your  dear,  dear 
symphony,  too”  (the  one  in  D major) 
"and  make  him  understand  that  it  is 
inartistic  to  appeal  to  our  higher  and 
our  lower  natures  in  one  evening.  What 
would  Wuellner  say.  I wonder,  to  a 
picture  exhibition  with  a Raphael  and 
a Makart  hung  side  by  side?” 

Does  not  this  splutter  now  seem  in- 
credible? 

Elisabet  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
Brahams  to  task  for  passages  in  his 
music  that  she  did  not  like  and  for  his 
own  and  personal  conduct.  Brahms  had 
spoken  slightingly  of  one  of  her  hus- 
band’s quartets:  “I  know  you  don’t 

mean  to  be  cruel  at  such  times.  It  is  a 
kind  of  'black  dog'  (no  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, thank  heaven!)  on  your 
back  which  prompts  these  speeches,  so 
deadly  in  their  power  to  wound  others. 
If  you  knew  how  deadly,  you  would 
give  them  up;  for  you  are  kind  enough 
at  bottom  and  would  never  consciously 
throw  scorn  on  true  affection.” 

She  could  be  angry  at  those  who  did 
not  rave  over  Brahms’  music.  “Did 
Ehlert’s  article  in  the  Rundschau  in- 
j furiate  you,  too,  I wonder?  Even  praise 
is  offensive  from  such  a source.  I call 
it  low  to  discuss  anyone’s  work  in  that 
cheap,  shallow  way.  The  man  puts  the 


whether  they 
though  they  ci 
sing  from  memory 
folded.” 


She  spoke  of  "Carmen,"  an  opera 

that  Brahms  liked  much:  "I  have  no 


uarrel  with  the  music,  but  only  with 
shock  one  receives  on 
first  seeing  ‘Carmen,’  and  the  tact- 


$ 


lessness  of  springing  that  tragic  end- 
ing on  an  unsuspecting  audience 
toned  to  comedy.”  Mr.  Kalbeck  adds 
this  foot-note:  "Her  aesthetic  instinct 
was  not  at  fault,  but  she  was  too  open 
minded  to  reject  the  good  with  the 
bad.”  Let  us  examine  the  gentle-1,-'' 
man’s  bumps. 

Elisabet  rebelled  at  having  Bruck- 
ner’s music  thrust  upon  her — "like 
compulsory  vacoinatlon."  She  said 
Buelow  was  unfortunately  "one  of 
those  for  whom  a novelty  has  much 
the  same  attraction  as  any  red  rag 
for  a bull.  It  Is  practically  all  the 
‘same  to  him  from  which  quarter  the 
wind  blows  it — Brahms  or  Bruckner, 
Dvorak,  Tschaikowsky  or  any  other 
Now  I think  that  Is  dreadful.  As  I 
often  say,  of  what  good  to  be  up- 
lifted by  the  best  things  if  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  worst  the  next  min- I 
ute?  » • « He  has  always  been 

worshipped  at  Leipsic;  no  one  has 
ventured  a word  of  warning  except 
Bernsdorf,  whose  censure  is  more 
likely  to  strengthen  one  In  crime.” 

"Heinrich  and  I * * * believe 

that  a talent  for  music  does  not  nec- 
essarily presuppose  an  artistic  na- 
ture.” She  was  writing  about  an  In- 
fant phenomenon. 

"At  the  opfening  of  the  new  Gewand- 
haus.  last  year,  a Leipsic  girl,  one  of 
your  great  admirers,  overheard  another 
girl  say:  ‘You  really  enjoy  music  twice 
as  much  decollette.’ 

“No  one  seems  to  venture  any  varia- 
tion from  Wagnerian  tradition  , in  de- 
scribing the  tender  passion.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  results  of  Wag- 
ner’s influence  is  this  rejection  of  the 
fresher,  more  innocent  conception  of 
sensuality  for  a sultry,  oppressive  at- 
mosphere of  supreme  desire  which 
arouses  a kind  of  evil  conscience  in  the 
listener— a feeling  that  his  presence 
amounts  to  an  impropriety.” 

Reading  books  by  Nietzsche  in  1888  she 
prophesied  that  his  vanity  would  bring 
him  to  a lunatic  asylum 


trash  Bizet  excepted,  it  is  all  so  lm-  . . — - . 

possible  to  us;  even  the  more  modern  \ things  that  matter  on  one  side,  and 
Delibes  is  dreadful.  Thank  God  one  be-  ] gets  off  easily  with  would-be  witty  com- 
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longs  to  Germanv  and  is  your  country-  j ; ments  and  comparisons.  Beethoven 
woman  ” Here  is  a fine  and  catholic  I shows  his  profile,  you  your  full  face,  m- 
snirlt  And  she  gave  Delibes  an  acute  deed!  Your  variations  are  different 
accent  to  the  first  “e”  in  his  name,  | from  Beethoven's  and  Schumann  s (as 
possibly  to  accentuate  her  contempt  for  if  they  pretended  to  any  resemblance.), 
possmiy  to  ‘make  your  bow  and  go  out  of 

Illlll.  - . m t ~ ii.  . j : „ +v.~  eomo  xxra \r  * Wfl&t  IS 

Tell 


Elisabet  died  and  Brahms  wrote  this 
letter  to  her  husband: 

"I  am  too  much  with  you  in  thought  to 
be  able  to  write.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
any  expression  of  the  feelings  that  ab- 
sorb me  so  completely.  And  you  will  be 
sitting  alone  in  your  dumb  misery, 
speechless  yourself  and  not  desirous  of 
speech  from  others.  Be  assured  I am  full 
of  sorrow  and  profoundest  sympathy  as 
I think  of  you.  I could  ask  questions 
without  end.  You  know  how  unuttera- 
bly I myself  suffer  by  the  loss  of  your 
beloved  wife,  and  can  gauge  according- 
ly my  emotions  in  thinking  of  you,  who 
were  associated  with  her  by  the  closest 
possible  human  ties.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  think  of  yourself 
and  others,  let  me  know  how  you  are, 
and  how  and  where  you  intend  to  carry 
on  your  own  life.  It  would  do  me  so 
much  good  just  to  sit  beside  you  quietly, 
press  your  hand,  and  share yourthoughts 
of  the  dear,  marvellous  woman." 


: The  Herzogenberg  . 
>d  by  Max  Kalbeck.  S 
iah  Bryant,”  Is  at 
volume  published  in  j 
F*.  Dutton  & Co.  of  l 
lack  of  the  book  Is  | 
! Johann* ) Brahms  : I 
i title  is  misleading,  I 
rity  of  the  letters  | 
Herzogenbergs  to  I 
;k  edited  them  and 
-y  notes.  lie  is 

il)  incomplete.  The 
large  pa  gee -there 
for  an  Index— treats  I 
1862.  The  second  I 
brings  his  life  down  1 
is  did  not  die  until  | 


Many  of  these  letters  will  Interest 
only  musicians,  for  they  are  often  tech- 
nical and  there  are  many  criticisms  of 
music  from  a purely  theoretical  stand- 
point and  illustrated  with  examples  in 
notation.  Yet  Elisabet  was  human  and 
a housewife.  She  wrote  to  Brahms  in 
1876  about  food. 

"I  remember  hearing  that,  at  Sass- 
nltz  they  give  you  nothing  to  eat  but 
pale  gray  beef  and  Indescribable  wob- 
bly puddings,  made  of  starch  and 
vanilla.  But  you,  It  is  to  be_  hoped 
are  Indifferent  to  such  things.  Here 
Mr  Kalbeck  added  an  Illuminative 
foot-note:  “The  writer  permits  her- 

self a little  Irony  here,  as  Brahms 
was  known  to  be*  anything  but  inaif- 
ferent  to  what  he  ate.”  Elisabet  con- 
tinued; "The  person  who  told  me  her 
own  bitter  experiences  was  reduced 
to  living  on  eggs,  which  she  boiled 
or  fried  In  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room.  I tell  you  this  so  that  you  may 
adopt  the  same  measure  if  driven  to 
extremes.  We  are  better  off  here. 
There  Is  char  and  salmon  In  Plenty, 
though  the  prices  are  so  exorbitant 
that  we  never  have  cither;  on  the 
other  hand,  cutlets  and  bacon  cakes 

• are  within  our  reach.  Best  of  all,  a 
certain  B.  F.  of  Vienna,  not  unknown 

j to  you,  sometimes  sends  us  a wonder- 

• ful  meat  pudding  for  supper,  and 
every  time  we  go  to  see  her  she 
•stuffs  us  with  the  unrivalled  Aussee 
brand  of  'Lebkuchen.’ ” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
pages  in  the  whole  volume  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Elisabet  added,  for  she 
arid  her  husband  wished  Brahms  to 
stop  with  them  at  Aussee:  “I  promise 
you  a bed,  at  least  as  good  (as  at  the 
hotel);  much  better  coffee,  no  very 
large  room  but  two  decent-sized  ones, 
a silken  bed-cover,  any  number  of 
ash-trays  and,  above  all,  peace  and 
.quiet.”  

Let  us  hear  from  Brahms.  He  wrote 
to  her  that  when  he  opened  a duet  and 
played  it  in  imagination  he  had  a 
distinct  vision  of  “a  slender,  golden- 
haired  figure  In  blue  velvet  seated  on 
my  right;  If  I say  any  more  I shall 
j offend  one  or  other  of  you. 


yet  you 

the  door  in  the  same  way. 
the  use  of  such  twaddle? 
me  please,  is  it  the  womanfolk  who 
brought  all  this  mischief  into  the  world 
or  do  the  men  say  these  insipidities  of 
their  own  accord?  * * * One  should 
be  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  but  some- 
how rage  gets  the  upper  hand  every 
time.  If  only  someone  would  find  the 
right  message  to  send  out  into  the 
world?  Better  leave  the  beautiful  to 
find  its  own  way  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  let  no  one  unite  on  art  at  all, 
than  endure  this  nonsense.” 


Brahms  was  indeed  fortunate  in  hav-l 
ir.g  such  a friend,  a devoted  friend  but, 
not  a mere  flatterer,  not  a woman  who 
was  of  kin  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  Elisabet 
often  expressed  her  dislike  for  measures 
or  even  pages  of  Brahms’  works  in  the 
manuscript,  and  she  gave  sprewd  rea- 
sons for  her  dislike.  It  wOuld  be  a 
pleasure  to  quote  from  her  observations 
on  musical  manners  and  life— from  her 
acute  criticisms.  She  had  her  preju- 
dices; she  was  at  times  unreasonable, 
bitter,  but  her  bitterness  was  that  of  a 
brilliantly  intellectual  woman  fighting 
for  musical  righteousness  as  she  under- 
stood it;  it  \yas  not  the  bitterness  of  a 
natural  shrew;  not  that  of  a chatterer 


who  had  been  told  that  she  was  bril- 
From  a letter  of  Brahms  in  1880  it  ap-  liant,  and  could  not  forget  it. 
pears  that  he  was  greatly  alarmed  by  a Strange  Doings, 

sudden  deafness  and  feared  he  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Hammond  once  lived 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  Beethoven  and  in  Memphis.  She  is  now  living  in  Wash- 
Smetana.  ington.  "and  has  been  winning  marked 

Elisabet  die  next  year  gave  a remark-  success  jn  ]ler  psycho-physical  culture 

XToferai^e«  a psycho- 

LT  misHancf  }or  fhf  (im  ‘ UnS!"  At  oncTmLlcT^  """"“T  * — 


times  fie  seemed  to  be  giving  a repul 
sive  anatomy  lecture.  It  was  as  if  ne 
were  making  the  experiment  of  stripping, 
an  antique  statue  of  its  lovely  flesh,  and 
forcing  one  to  worship  the  workings  of 
bone  and  muscle.  It  is  pleasant  enough 
I to  realize  the  spring  that  works  the  raa- 
ichtnery,  but  it  ceases  to  be  pleasant 
when  It  is  laid  bare  and  pointed  out  in 
• the  coarsest  fashion.  Buelow’s  affected 
little  pauses  before  every  new  phrase, 
every  notable  change  in  harmony,  are 
.quite  unpardonable.  * * * In  short,  the 
whole  perfo.Pnance  was  designed  to  show 
himself  in  Beethoven's  mantle.” 

She  could  be  humorous  as  well  as  hit- 
ter- "I  once  had  a terrible  aunt,  who, 
as  she  came  out  of  a splendid  picture 
gallery,  exclaimed  witli  feeling;  ‘All  very 
fine  and  nice:  but  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  that  we  should  love  our 

Saviour!’  ” , , , , 

“If  is  hard  to  say  which  is  worse,  the 
decent  dulness  of  a Miller  or  the  Inde- 
cent  dulness  of  a Liszt!  Both  are  *n- 
tensely  exhausting.” 

"Most  people  borrow  somewhere,  and 
when  it  Is  from  the  right  person  it  is 


- y „ - _ 

Nothing  is  worse  to  read  than  a duett  pl.elty  enoUgh  to  listen  to.” 
when  i no  music  Is  at  ail  complicated.  -j  i<now  there  is  occasional  evidence 


I might  have  something  to  „f  reai  talent  and  vigor  (as  in  the  Boro- 
sav  on  the  subject  of  variations  In  symphony),  but  side  by  side  with 

general  For  instance,  I could  wish  BUC|,  atrocities,  such  amateurishness, 
people  would  distinguish  variations  that  It  seems  as  if  the  new  German; 
from  'fantasia  variations,'  or  what-  Muslkverein  had  taken  pattern  by 
ever  we  may  choose  to  call  the  greater  Busch's  little  remark  at  the  end  of  his 
‘number  of  modern  writings  In  this  1 jjt,  Antony : 
f rrn  I have  a peculiar  affection  fori  , 

to 'oifr"  txlents^amJ  j'R^one*  S^llUlVplS^ey'Sni'bapily 
energies.  Beethoven  treats  it  with  -Viklsch  took  a lot  of  trouble  and; 
extraordinary  severity,  and  rightly  dld'  au  that  any  one  could  do  at 
cull:-  ids  variations  'alterations.'  All  Leipsic,  where  the  ladles  of  the 
tile  later  ones  by  Schumann,  II  , nri-orus  arP  not  much  concerned  as  to 


Nottebohm, 


very  differ 


It  appears  that  Mrs.  Hammond  re- 
cently "gave  a creation”  of  Nevins 
"Narcissus”  in  Cleveland.  This  is  her 
own  account  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings * 

"Recently  when  I was  asked  to  meet 
the  widow  of  Nevins,  the  composer  of 
'Narcissus,'  I interpreted  the  'Nar-i 
cissus'  for  her  before  a distinguished 
company  of  people.  I wore  a simple 
Greek  gown  and  had  two  yards  or 
smilax.  Then  I had  several  dozen  long- 
stemmed narcissus — the  green  and  white 
flowers  I made  into  a screen  to  cover 
my  face  and  body.  Then  as  the  pianist] 
began  playing  the  'Narcissus'  I began 
to  'come  to  life,’  and  the  face  peeped 
from  behind  the  flowers  until  I realized: 
the  flowers  had  bloomed  into  a mortal. 
When  tills  mortal  is  full  of  life,  teem- 
ing with  joy,  love  and  happiness,  she 
sees  nature's  mirror— a lake— and  sne 
dances  with  the  very  etstasy  of  de- 
light. entrancing  beyond  measure;  then 
she  kneels  down  and  looks  into  this 
wonderful  mirror  and  puts  the  flowers 
In  her  hair,  throws  kisses  at  the  'mage 
and  falls  in  love  with  her  own 
She  next  drinks  of  the  waters  of  life, 
which  give  her  eternal  youth. 

Mrs.  Nevins,  like  Clara  in  the  stoij.i 
was  simply  delighted,  and  said  U.  was. 
so  beautiful  that  site  must  have  . V 
his  spirit  when  he  wrote  the  wu  pa 

Nor  is  this  thought  extravagail  •'<r 
Mrs.  Hammond  is  no  ordinary  ci\  9tfcr , 
isl."  "My  own  ill-health  led  mt\  ,0diK 
the  unexplored  regions  of  science'  .ea'‘ 
nature.  The  sea  told  me  wondd  y 
things  and  the  mountains  gave  ' 
marvelous  secrets.  From  certain  i 
in.ils  1 learned  how  simple  li to  is  rtv 

how  niiieii  vitality  we  are  using  . 

throwing  away  Nothing  is  lost;  evi  G'® 
„ur  secret  ihoughts  go  from  us  an  ,^.\\i 
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Fttiafie  happy  or  ] 
Ul  telegraphy  Is  j 
Ibrut.ons  that  are. 
Bthought  waves." 


Pattons  am 
This  men- 
bought  vl- 
to  catch  the 


Pension  Fund  Concert. 

On  next  Sunday  night,  Feb.  28.  the 
second  pension  conoert  of  the  sea- 
son will  he  given  by  the  Boston 
(Symphony  orchestra  In  Symphony  Hall. 
This  concert  should  be  more  than 
ordinarily  Interesting,  because  It  wtll 
present  in  a new  light  Dr.  Dud- 
wig  Wuellner.  who  has  had  such  a 
sensational  success  as  a singer  of  songs 
not  only  in  Boston,  but  throughout  the 
country  this  winter.  He  will  sing  with 
piano  a number  of  songs,  but  his  most 

' will  be  a recitation  of 

Hexeulied.”  To 
illings  has  written 
an  orchestral  com- 
fter  the  fashion  of 
Richard  Strauss'  treatment  with  piano 
of  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden.”  Dr. 
Wuellner  has  recited  this  poem  with 
great  success  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  was  notitd  as  an  actor 
before  he  became  a singer. 

The  purely  orchestral  number  on  the 
program  will  be  Richard  Strauss'  tone 

foem.  "Eln  Heldenleben.”  one  of  Mr. 
’ledler's  great  successes  of  the  year.. 
Coming  Concerts. 

Helen  Allen  Hunt  will  give  a song  re- 

8eital  In  Potter  Hall  Monday  afternoota, 
March  1.  when  she  will  sing  songs  by  * 
Handel,  Franz.  Tschalkowsky,  La  Forge  , 
Brahms,  Borodin.  Plerne,  Hahn,  Paulin.. 
Hue.  Godard,  Luckstone,  Ware,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Huhn,  Woodman.  Mr.  Luck- 
stone  will  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall,  saxophonist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Sundelius,  soprano; 
Messrs.  Maquarre  and  Brooke,  flutes; 
Hain,  horn;  J.  Keller,  'cello;  Schuecker, 
harp,  and  De  Voto,  pianist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Potter  Hall  Friday  night, 
March  5.  The  program  will  include  H. 
Woollen's  sonata,  B flat  minor,  for  flute 
and  piano;  Pagan  dances  for  saxophone, 
two  flutes,  'cello  and  harp  (composed 
expressly  for  Mrs.  Hall),  conducted  by 
Georges  Loney;  nocturne  for  horn  and 
piano,  and  scherzo  for  two  flutes  (these 
two  movements  are  taken  from  the  suite 
for  wind  instruments).  Mrs.  Sundelius 
will  sing  songs  by  Bachelet,  Delibes, 
Franck,  and  an  air  from  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  opera,  "The  Snow  Maiden.” 
The  fourth  concert  of  the  Hess- 
Schroeder  quartet  will  be  given  in 
Chickering  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  2,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gebhard,  pianist.  The  date  of  the  last 
concert  has  heen  changed  from  Tues- 
day, March  23,  to  Thursday,  March  25. 


Personal. 


They  say  that  Heinrich  Gruenfeld, 
coming  out  of  the  Dresden  opera  house 
after  the  first  performance  of  Richard 
Strauss'  "Elektra,''  said  with  a choked 
voice:  “If  it  must  be  Richard,  why  not 
Wagner;  and  if  it  must  be  Strauss,  why. 
oh.  why  not  Johann?” 

So  Gustav  Mahler  will  conduct  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  for  , 
ttvo  years  to  come  and  the  guarantee  i 
fund  of  more  than  $80,000  has  been  sub-  ; 
scribed  for  three  years.  Walter  Dam- 
rc.sch  is  of  course  Indignant. 

The  death  In  Vienna  of  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler’s  mother  is  reported.  Mr.  Kreisler 
has  been  playing  in  London  and  the 
English  provinces. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  looked  on 
Mme.  Gadskl  with  a cold  eye  when  she 
sang  recently  In  concert.  It  found  her 
voice  cold,  unsympathetic;  without  sing,  i 
ing  quility  In  the  middle  register;  mono- 
chromatic. “Sheris  distinguished  as  lit- 
tle for  dramatic  fervor  as  for  vocal 
warmth  and  symapthy.  She  has  in 
fact  only  a certain  good  taste,  such  as 
she  displays  from  time  to  time  in  mat-  j 
ters  of  dress,  to  recommend  her  read- 
ings to  the  discriminating  listener.” 
Having  expressed  these  general  opinions 
the  Inter-Ocean  went  through  her  pro- 
gram song  by  song  and  made  singularly 
disagreeable  remarks. 

“Lole  Fuller  will  introduce  a new  in- 
vention when  she  will  show  her  so- 
called  system  of  ‘light  orchestration  in 
colors.’  She  has  discovered  that  the 
sounds  produced  by  different  instru- 
ments represent  various  hues  and  she 
has  constructed  an  apparatus  calculated 
to  make  the  colors  actually  visible.”  O, 
has  she?  It  Is  rather  late  in  the  day, 
for  much  has  been  written  about  color 
- audition  since  the  book  of  Johann  Leon- 
| hard  Hoffmann  was  published  in  1786. 
Pere  Castel  constructed  a machine,  a 
"clavecin  ocuialre,”  about  1735.  Miss 
Fuller  is  always  Interesting.  When  she 
settles  in  Boston  the  sky  will  be  brighter 
and  the  horizon  less  contracted. 

Commend  us  to  the  business  manager 
of  the  "Soul  Kiss”  company,  who  swore  ! 
in  Chicago  that  the  music  to  which  Miss! 
Genee  dances  her  hunting  dance  was  | 
composed  by  William  Shakespeare.  “The 
score  was  originally  composed  for  the 
entr’acts  music  of  "Hamlet,”  asserts 
Friedman,  and  has  been  passed  down  by 
six  generations  of  the  Genee  family,  and 
yyas  presented  to  Adeline  several  years 
ago  by  her  uncle,  who  in  turn  had  re- 
ceived it  from  his  father  back  in  1845  in 
Jutland -Aarhus,  Denmark.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  other  entr’acts  composed 
By  Shakespeare  for  his  “Hamlet”  have 
(jleen  lost. 

Another  musical  centenary  happens 
1 lis  year — the  death  of  Haydn;  to  this 
r light  have  been  adde  dthe  birth  of 
'Niopln.  which  the  dictionaries  formerly 
ted  March  1,  1809.  His  tombstone,  how- 
>f;  gave  1810,  and  recently  the  birth 
‘“mate  has  been  discovered,  in 

Ji  the  latter  year  is  recorded,  with 
h and  day,  Feb.  22.  One  wonders 
her  centenary  celebrations  should 
an  extensive  nature.  Obviously 
veJ^roater  a composer  Is,  the  more 
I It-  V-iated  and  well  known  are  his 
U'  ol:  therefore  there  Is  no  particu- 
• ,\terest  attaching  to  a concert 
lis  las  of  .orcerts,  unless  the  pro- 
* bring  forward  compositions 
;an  iru£or  »ome  reason  or  another 
H./mom  heard.  If  one  does  this’ 
inf  a v 'ft  sr^  danger  that 

Jrfcral  public  will  not  respond 
cenc|n\thei-iffalr  will  fall  flat.  Were 


ine  Berlioz  conMinS  In  <$»  »iru- 

cessful  ih  this  respect  ns  they  were 
Interesting  to  the  Borlloz  student? — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Works  New  and  Old. 

Vincent  d’Indy's  “Lied'*  for  ’cello  and 
orchestra  was  performed  for  the  flrst 
time  In  New  York  (and  probably  in 
America)  last  Sdnday  afternoon  by  Paul 
Kefer  and  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

J B McEwen’s  Border  Ballad  No.  3. 
for*  orchestra,  "Grey  Galloway,"  was 
performed  for  the  flrst  time  in  London 
at  a Philharmonic  concert.  Camille 
Chovillard  of  Paris  conducted.  We  quote 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "This  work 
•has  no  definite  program,  but  is  a musi- 
cal reflection  of  ideas  engendered  by  the 
physical  characteristics  anti  historical 
associations  of  the  district  lying  in  the 
extreme  southwest  corner  of  Scotland. 
Mr  McEwen  lias  certainly  written  a 
vivid  and  picturesque  piece  of  music;  it 
may  be  that  the  themes  are  not  strik- 
inc'lv  Individual  (they  have  a Scottish 
flavor  of  the  familiar  ‘flat  seventh’  type), 
but  there  is  a nervous  vitality  about  the 
work  which  quite  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion of  wild  and  rugged  country  and  of 
warlike  times.  On  a flrst  hearing  one 
felt  that  the  strenuousness  of  the  orches- 
tration was  somewhat  overdone,-  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  forcefulness  of  the 
writing  In  this  direction  undoubtedly 
contributed  largely  to  effects  obtained 
still  a little  less  side  drum  and  blare  ot 
brass  would  have  been  welcome.  The 
baUad  is  well  put  together,  its 
balance  one  another,  showing  that  Mx. 

McEwen  has  a definite  sense  of  con- 
struction. although  this  work  does  not 
follow  any  regular  symphonic  movement 
pattern  in  which  such  sense  is  all-import- 
ant. It  may  -be  observed,  however,  that 
in  the  freely  constructed  tone-poem,  de- 
sign is  ultimately  of  equal  importance, 
a fact  which  is  only  too  often  forgotten 
•by  the  composer  of  today  when  he  seems 
to  drift  aimlessly  about  without  any 
apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  only  to  stop 
and  start  a new  idea  when  he  finds  he 
can  do  nothing  more  with  the  old  one. 
Mr  McEwen  evidently  knows  better,  and 
‘Grey  Galloway’  loses  nothing  by  being 
concise.’’ 


Music  of  the  Week. 

MONDAY— Steinert  Hftll,  3 P.  M.  Concert  by 
the  Artamwski  trio.  In  aid  of  the  fund  for 
erecting  a monument  to  Chopin  at  Warsaw 
Feb.  22.  1910.  Chopin’s  Trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'Cello:  piano  pieces  (Mme.  Szumowska); 
polonaise  brillante,  for  piano  and  ’cello. 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Clara  Sexton,  soprano,  assisted  by 
C.  K.  North,  flutist,  and  Carl  Lamson,  pi- 
anist. Pergolesi  "Se  Tu  M’Aml”;  Scarlatti, 
“Toglletemi  In  Vita":  Scontriuo.  "DimmI 
Perche";  Puccini.  "In  Quelle  Trine  Mor- 
hide."  from  "Manon-Lescaut" : Donizetti. 

"Mad  Scene,"  from  "Lucia  di  Lamraer- 
moor";  Thomas,  "Le  Soir";  Weckerlin, 
"Non  Je  n’lral  plus  a”  Bols" : Chabrler, 
air  from  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui” ; Duparc, 
"Chanson  Triste,”  "Invitation  au  Voyage’  ; 
Gouuod,  "Mon  C'oeur  ne  pent  Chaager,”  from 
"Mlreille”;  Franz,  "Stille  Sicherheit"; 
Strauss,  “Ich  frage"  : Sawyer.  "Spanish  Ro- 
mance’’: Ronald.  "Down  in  the  Forest,"  and 
"Love,  I Have  Wou  You. 

Girls’  Latin  school.  S P.  M.  Concert  by 
the  music  department  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
William  F.  Dodge,  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra. Lachner,  overture  "Turandot” ; Grieg, 
lyric  for  strings:  Puccini,  selection  from 

"Tosca”:  Mendelssohn,  scherzo  from  music 
to  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”;  Glinka, 
fantasia.  “Kamarinskaya."  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Gallagher,  soprano,  will  sing  "With  Ver- 
dure Clad."  from  "The  Creation."  and 
Buck’s  "When  the  Heart  Is  Young":  William 
F.  Dodge,  violinist,  will  play  Ernst’s  fan- 
tasia on  Hungarian  airs;  Louis  C.  Elson  will 
lecture. 

WEDNESDAY-Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  John 
Hermann  Loud’s  200th  organ  recital.  Pachel- 
bel. Clacona : Bach,  prelude  and  fugue  in  G 
(Peters,  Vol.  2.  No.  2);  Mendelssohn,  sonata 
op.  65.  No.  3;  Lemmens,  scherzo  symphonlquo 
concertant;  Gullmant,  second  meditation,  F 
sharp  minor;  Rbeinberger.  allegro  vivace, 
from  "Pastoral"  sonata;  H.  Parker,  andante 
I In  B (organ  sonata,  op.  65);  Blum,  Passu* 
caglia,  B minor  (MS.). 

: THURSDAY— Potfer  Hall.  Concert  for  the 
I benefit  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  8 P. 

M.  Mrs.  Mathilde  Thomsen  Ward,  soprano; 

I Mrs.  Crawford  Folsom,  contralto;  Miss  Jessie 
j Davis,  pianist;  Heinrich  Warlike,  ’cellist. 

I Grieg,  allegro  from  sonata  In  A minor,  for 
J ’cello  and  piano;  Hclso,  "Dyvekcs  Sange" 

I (song  cycle);  Hawley,  "Ah  ’Tis  a Dream"; 

; Chadwick,  "I  Said  to  the  Wind  of  the 
j South";  Chamlniulc,  "The  Little  Silver 
Ring";  Grieg,  nocturne:  Fan  re.  impromptu: 

I Moszkowslci,  "La  Jongleuse":  Mozart,  "Non 
So  Pin"  ; Cui.  "Cantabile"  : Saint-Saens, "The 
Swan";  Popper.  "Spinnlied" ; Lehmann. 

[ "Mirage";  Gounod.  "Again  My  Gentle  Lute"; 
i Delibes,  duet  from  "Lakme." 

Charlestown  high  school,  8 P.  M.  Concert 
\ by  the  music  department  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  Dodge,  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
j Beethoven,  overture  to  "Egmont”;  Glazunoff, 
prelude  for  strings,;  Verdi,  selection  from 
"La  Traviata":  Handel,  largo;  Herbert, 

"American  Fantasia.  ” Millard  Bowdoin, 
bass,  will  sing  an  aria  from  Verdi’s  "Sicilian 
Vespers,"  and  Secchi’s  Love  Me  or  Not"; 
I Jacques  Benavente  will  play  a fantasia  for 
1 saxophone  on  themes  from  "La  Sonnambula” ; 

Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Six- 
teenth public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 
Elgar’s  symphony.  A flat  major  (flrst  time 
here).  Other  pieces  to  be  announced. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Six« 

’ teenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as 
on  Friday  afternoon. 


year.  These  dates  are  given:  Feb7 

[8,  1810;  Feb.  22,  1810;  March  1,1805); 
Feb.  22,  1809.  Mme.  Janotha  thought 
she  had  determined  the  question  lor 
all  time  by  consulting  Polish  church 
records  and  certificates.  The  answer 
to  her  was  that  these  church  records 
are  notoriously  loose  aud  inaccurate. 
Mr.  Paderewski,  when  he  was  In 
Boston  a fortnight  ago,  said  that  the 
year  of  Chopin’s  birth  was  undoubt- 
edly 1810.  Mr.  Adam  Darowski,  a 
Warsaw  journalist,  who  has  made 
careful  investigations,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  centennial  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Warsaw  next  year;  the 
monument  will  then  be  erected  and 
a biography  of  the  composer  will 
then  be  published  there  and  in  sev- 
eral languages. 

Thus  at  present  Chopin’s  birthday 
is  a movable  feast.  Yet  there  is  al- 
most daily  celebration  of  him 
throughout  the  season  in  the  world 
of  music,  for  no  pianist,  of  high  or 
low  degree,  gives  a recital  without 
playing  at  least  one  or  two  of  his 
compositions.  Time  has  only  glori- 
fied Chopin’s  music.  In  these  days 
of  ultra-modern  harmonies,  views  ot 
form,  impressionism,  his  music  is 
still  modern,  poetic,  impressionistic. 
He  still  reigns  supreme  and  no  one 
has  attempted  to  drive  him  from  his 
throne.  The  inimitable  musical  ex- 
pression of  incomparable  poetic 
thought  through  the  piano  as  the 
medium  of  interpretation  still 
charms  the  ear,  incites  .to  medita- 
tion and  haunts  the  memory.  There 
has  been  only  one  Chopin,  and  his 
genius  was  never  more  fully  recog- 
nized and  lauded  than  it  is  today. 
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CHOPIN’S  BIRTHDAY. 

This  is  a year  of  anniversaries 
and  commemorations.  Only  a few 
days  ago  the  100th  birthday  of  Men- 
delssohn was  celebrated,  and  now 
there  is  talk  of  observing  that  of 
Chopin.  In  Boston  today  the  patri- 
l otic  Adamowskis  give  a concert  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  tone-poet  in  War- 
saw, and  they  share  the  belief  of 
some  who  insist  that  his  birthday 
was  on  Feb.  22,  1809.  Unfortunately 
ce  has  ibeen  for  years  a dispute 
Sj^xact  day,  also  oyer  the 


Mr.  Hammerstein,  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein,  responding 
to  the  many  complimentary  demands  of 
the  music-loving  public  of  Boston,  which 
have  been  continuous  since  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  his  Manhattan  and 
Philadelphia  Opera  Houses,  tajees  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  a two  weeks'  sea- 
son of  grand  opera  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, beginning  Monday,  March  29,  1909. 
Twelve  evening  and  three  matinee  per- 
formances will  be  given. 

‘It  is  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  Intention  to 
make  this,  his  first  visit  as  a grand 
opera  director,  to  Boston,  a memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  metropolis  of 
New  England.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
that  Boston  will  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  and  seeing  grand 
opera  presented  in  a style  in  every 
detail  adequate  to  all  the  requirements 
of  this  ennobling  form  of  art.  Hereto- 
fore Boston,  in  spite  of  its  culture  and 
keen  appreciation  of  the  best  In  music, 
has  been  forced  to  accept  performances 
of  opera  with  indifferent  casts  of  artists, 
depleted  choruses,  diminished  orchestras 
and  inadequate  scenery. 

“Mr.  Hammerstein  believes  that  his 
season  of  grand  opera  will  be  a revela- 
tion to  those  Bostonians  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  his 
performances  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York.  He  will  present  the 
same  brilliant  array  of  artists  whom  he 
employs  for  his  New  York  and  Philadel-  I 
phia  seasons.  All  scenery  required  in 
his  productions  at  those  houses  and 
every  member  of  the  chorus  and  orches- 

Bcctenneage?  there  wl!1  be  utilized  in  his 
Boston  performances. 

!ic'mnth'llng’  does.  that  no  Pub- 

tha’  t‘h®  p°„rl?  has  a flner  artistic  sense 
than  the  Boston  public,  he  will  spare 

he  has6”*?  'w  real'Z6  the  ldeal  which 
tionhnf  h 1 bef°re  him  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  great  undertaking.  His  grand 

andaa^nrPaiSeS’  as  he  has  "idS 
view  nhaV<5  u°  mercer>ary  end  in 

He  has  chosen  the"  calling  of 

love  of°Pth«a  diractor  from  the  pure 
avoid  L f*  W°rk'  He  has  sought  to 
°'dI  fS  far  33  Possible,  the  hackneyed 

,1  [y  to  thee'maannd  1^  Mention  especial- 
nstaocel  y iT’POftant  and.  in  some 

■ ...  Hoffmann,’  as  well  as  his 

S'?™  productions  of  'Othello,-  ’Aida  ' 

lattelTwn  o a’  3nd  'Traviata,'  which 
operas  will  introduce  to  Bo<- 
?n.Te\  Tetrazzini,  the  greatest  liv- 
coloratura  soprano. 

andMhi«  ?»amTfste,in’s  ro11  of  artists 
a™ V ]' s repertoire  in  detail  for  his  two 
weeks  Boston  season  are  printed  here- 

first  week. 

n™?,'!??-?  events.  March  29.  at  8 o'clock— 
Italian  1 ^ucla  di  Lanimermoor.’’  in 
M^irs*  £flhJetrDZlnil  Mile.  Severina. 
tuSj>%S|ln°'  Po:,  Se-  DeGrazia,  Van-  I 


Tuesday  evening.  March  30,  at  8 
— Massenet's  "Thai.,”  In  French. 

Mary  Garden.  Trentinl.  Ponzano, 

Renaud,  Valles,  DeGrazia.  Kossetta. 

Wednesday  evening.  March  31,  ut  8 
— Verdi's  "La  Traviata,"  In  Italian. 

Tetrazzini.  Keening.  Severina,  Mess 
cant,  Sammurco,  Vcnturinl.  Foi 
Grazla. 

Thursday  evening.  April  1 at  8 o'clock  — I 
Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  MoUsandc,"  In  I ren,  !■ 
Mines.  Mary  Garden,  Oervlllo-Roacho.  Tren- 
tlnl. Messrs.  Dalmores.  Dufrnnno.  Vlcuilie 
Crabhe. 

Friday  evening.  April  2.  at  8 o'clock— 
Offenbach's  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  In 
French.  Messrs  Dalmores.  Renaud.  Olll- 
bort,  Mrnos.  Zeppllll,  Espanosse,  Trentinl  1 
Dorla.  Mariska- Aldrich.  Messrs.  Crabhe 
Darldl,  Glanoll-Oalletti,  Roschlgllan,  Ven- 
turlnl. 

Saturday  matinee,  April  3.  at  2 o'clock — 
Puccini’s  "La  Bohcme.”  In  Italian.  Minos. 
Labia,  Trentinl,  Messrs  Constantino,  Sam- 
marco.  DeGrazia.  Fossetta  Glanoll-Oal- 
lettl,  Venlurinl.  Rcschlgllan'. 

Saturday  evening.  April  3.  at  8 o'clock — . 
Verdi’s  “Alda,"  In  Italian.  Mines.  Ayostl- 
nelll,  Dorla.  Messrs.  Zcnaterllo,  Sarnmar- 
co,  DeGrazia.  Snmplerl,  Venturlnl. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Monday  evening.  April  D.  at  8 o'clock — 
Charpentler’s  "Louise''  (In  French);  Miss 
Mary  Garden,  limes.  Dorla,  Zeppllll,  Tren. 
tlni,  Tancredi,  Koelllng.  Severina,  Avezza. 
Ponzano.  Inman,  Laurie.  Hume.  Bovd, 
Keenan,  Hayes.  Johnston;  Messrs.  Dal- 
mores, Gllibert,  Venturlnl.  Daddl,  Crabbe. 
Glanoll-Galletti,  Fossetta,  Montanarl,  Zalnl,  I 
Reschlglian. 

Tuesday  evening.  April  6,  at  8 o'clock — 
Verdi's  "Rlgoletto"  (In  Italian);  Mmes. 
Tetrazzini,  Ponzano,  Severina,  Haye3- 
Messrs.  Constantino.  Renaud,  De  Segurola 
Fossetta.  Reschlglian,  Venturlnl. 

Wednesday  matinee,  April  7,  at  2:15  | 
o’clock — Massenet's  "The  juggler  of  Notre 
Dame”  (In  French);  Miss  Mary  Garden; 
Messrs.  Renaud,  Dufranne,  Valles,  Crabbe, 
De  Segurola.  Vie  line. 

Wednesday  evening.  April  7,  at  8 o'clock 
— Verdi's  "Othello”  (In  Italian);  Mmes. 
Agostinell!.  Dorla;  Messrs.  Zenatelio,  Sam-  1 
marco.  Venturlnl,  Montanarl.  Do  Segurola. 
Crabbe. 

Thursday  eve.nlng,  April  8,  at  8 o'clock — 
Saint-Saens'  "Samson  and  Delelah." 

Friday  evening.  April  9.  af  8 o'clock — I 
Bellini’s  "I  Purltanl"  (In  Italian);  Mmes. 
Tetrazzini.  Severina:  Messrs.  Constantino. 
Sammarco,  De  Segurola^  Venturlnl,  De 
Grazia. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  10,  at  2:15 
o'clock — Massenet's  "The  Juggler  of  Notre 
Dame."  Saturday  evening  undecided. 

Cleofonte  Campaninl  will  be  the 
musical  director  and  Jacques  Coinl 
the  stage  director. 

The  list  of  singers  is  as  follows: 
Sopranos— Mme.  Tetrazzini.  M'lss  Mary 
Garden.  Miss  Labia,  Mme.  Esplnnsse  Mme 
Agosttnelll,  Miss  Trentinl.  Miss  Tancredi,  Miss 
Zeppilli,  Miss  Severina,  Miss  Koelllng. 

Mezzo  sopranos  and  altos — Miss  GerviUe- 
Reaclie,  Mme.  Dorla,  Mme.  Mariska-AMrlcU, 
Miss  Ponzano.  Miss  Avezza. 

Tenors — Messrs.  Zenatello,  Dalmore9.  Tuc- 
canl,  Valles.  Venturlnl.  Montanarl.  Malfattl. 

Baritones — Messrs.  Renaud,  Sammarco.  Gill- 
bert,  Dufranne,  Polese,  Crabbe.  Fossetta. 
Reschlglian. 

Basses — M'essTS.  Vieullle,  DeSegurola,  De 
Grazla. 

The  leading  dancers  will  be  Mmes. 
Odette  Valery  and  Annita  Mallnvernl. 

The  conductors  will  be  Messrs. 
Campanini.  Sturani,  Parelli,  Charlier, 
Scognamillo. 

Subscriptions  for  the  entire  season 
will  be  received  at  the  box  office  of 
the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15,  16,  17. 

The  sale  of  one  or  more  tickets  for 
single  performances  will  begin  at  the 
box  office  of  the  theatre  on  Monday, 
March  22. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  had  planned  and 
announced  that  he  would  give  Richard 
Strauss'  “Salome”  Thursday  evening, 
April  S,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
10,  but  decided  to  withdraw  this  be- 
cause of  their  being  holy  days. 

Tit-  2 3 

THE  ADAM0WSKI  CONCERT. 

Celebration  of  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  Chopin’s  Birthday. 

The  Adamowski  Trio  celebrated  "the 
100th  anniversary  of  Chopin’s  birthday” 
by  giving  a concert  yesterday  after-v  on 
m Steinert  Hall  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
the  nionument  to  be  erected  to  Chopin 
in  Warsaw,  next  year.  All  the  music 
was.  by  Chopin:  Trio,  op.  8;  piano  pieces, 
Nocturne,  F major;  etude,  C sharp 
mmor;  Berceuse,  Mazurkas,  op  17  No 
N°'  3j  Sonata.  OP-  35;  Polonaise 
brillante,  op.  3,  for  piano  and  'cello 
As  was  stated  editoria'ly  yesterday  in 
The  Herald,  *the  exact  date  of  Chopin's 
•birth  is  still  disputed.  It  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  inquire  curiously  into  the  year 

sal-  Tha?’  °r  the  day:  il  13  eno,,sh 

,,o«0nle  authorities  insist  or 

whirh'vr  1S09i  Surely  the  purpose  fo. 
which  Mme.  Szumowska  and  the  Messrs 
Adamowski  gave  the  concert  was  s 
praiseworthy  one,  and  the  performance 
wa.s  one  that  excited  the  applause  o« 
a large  audience. 

Chopin's  trio  is  strangely  neglected  by 
players  of  chamber  music.  He  took 

hfmlaif’  ® "T1Un-  of  expressed 

himself  as  satisfied  in  a letter  where T 
he  discussed  a technical  musical  ques- 
tion, a rare  th'ng  for  him  to  do.  When 
't  was  published  some  reviewers 
j sneered  at  it,  but  Schumann  praised  ii 
I in  nobly  enthusiastic  words. 

The  Polonaise,  an  earlier  composition 
was  described  by  Chopin  as  "nothing 
more  than  a brilliant  drawing  room 
piece,  suitable  the  ladies.”  Thi- 
judgment  has  never  been  disputed  Th( 
music  for  the  most  part  is  common- 
place, and  now  sounds  threadbare  still 
| there  are  grateful  measures  for  ’ • >r 
j 'cellist. 

i ~ ihavf  said'  the  Performance 

ga\e  mucli  pleasure.  The  Adamowski 
j brothers  played  brilliantly  and  Mme 
Szumowska  played  her  piano  solos  with 
j her  own  peculiar  charm.  jj,  — 


, 
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MISS  BILLIE  BURKE 
AT  HOLLIS  STREET 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-First 
ncrfornumce  in  Boston  of  "Love  W atch- 
a comedy  In  four  acts,  adapted  by 
Gladys  Unger  from  “IT Amour  veille''  by 
G.  A de  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Elers. 

g»‘  \nM  1'lliSDS- :\v::.Th“  winr§ 

Se  ibbe  Merlin.'.'."..".'. H.  Crompton 

Mm,  Varterot  Stauley  Dark 

f?  ™ !,  Horace  Porter 

Sv JTL.n ; William  OUlre 

rui^frZr Patsy  McCoy 

, Billie  Burke 


L'Ar 


our 


m . » r f o n t a i n c *. Maude  Odell 

in  JuvlAi?  ... Kate  Meek 

BeAterT*."" ^ 

,1.1a  Gi-eelev-Smlth 

Anne  Bradley 

Uiuru  Clement 

Maud  Love 

V.V.V.’.V.V.".””*.. Mildred  Barrel t 

veille"  was  produced  at 
lu[  v.„„w^-Francalse,  Oct.  1.  1907. 
and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  the  Parisian  dramatic  season. 
"Who.  seeing  the  performance  of  “Love 
■Watches."  yesterday  afternoon,  would 
have  thought  that  the  original  piece  is 
a comedy  of  manners  with  scenes  of 
both  tender  and  passionate  emotion,  a 
comedy  sparkling  with  wit  and  epi- 
ive  Watches"  in  the  adapta- 
farce  rather  than  a comedy, 
e fault  of  the  translator,  or 
fault  of  Miss  Billie  Burke, 
ed  the  key  of  the  perform- 


gram?  L< 
tlon  is  a 
Is  this  th 
is  it  the 
who  pitch 
snee? 

The  translator  made  certain  conces- 
sions to  American  prudery.  Thus,  in 
the  opiginal  lime,  Lucienne  de  Morfon- 
taine  with  whom  Andre  has  had  an 
adulterous  laison,  is  not  a widow;  her 
husband  is  conveniently  in  Japan.  In 
the  fourth  act  she  appears  and  asks 
Andre's  wife  to  take  part  with  her  In  a 
"proverbe  de  salon,"  and  the  wife 
Jacqueline  treats  her  with  distinguished 
consideration.  In  the  original  play  Andre 
resumes  his  relations  with  Lucienne 
after  his  honeymoon.  In  the  adaptation 
he  protests  .his  innocence;  he  only  saw 
her  home.  In  the  original  he  has  a 
liaison  with  a dancing  girl  to  cloak  his 
affair  with  Lucienne.  In  the  adaptation 


MISS  BILLIE  BURKE. 
At  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 


he  Is  represented  as  courting  an  Ameri- 
can heiress.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quarre:  with  the  translator  for  these 
fooilBh  concessions  to  "American  taste." 
The  crying  misrepresentation  of  the  two 
authors'  work  is  in  the  performance: 
is  to  say,  in  Miss  Burke’s  miscon- 
ion  of  the  comedy  and  of  Jacque- 


that 


term  now  hackneyed,  Miss 
lias  "personality."  It  is  a 
see  her  and  hear  her  as  a 
ung  woman.  Her  face  has 
i well  as  piquant  beauty. 
Is  lithe  and  girlish.  Her 
odious,  her  laughter  Is  eon- 


vould  charm  in  prl- 
a pretty  picture  on 
e impersonator  of) 

■«  little  skill  in  the! 
t and  still  less  Ini 


he  comedy  1b  trl-: 
t new.  A young 
;antly  amorous  of 
adores  him.  Her 
man  of  a stormy 
oo  calm  present, 
rry  a man  whom 
ently. 

»ps  a wife  in  the 
said,  "is  not  the 
has  received — no, 
nclples  of  religion — 
e.  It  is  love.  Let 
; let  her  remain  im- 
' him  she  is  then 


inaccessible  to  temptation!  Lava 
over  her,  over  her  virtue.  I nis  is 
the  argument  of  the  play. 

Andre  has  had  a liason  with  his] 
cousin  Lucienne.  His  wife,  questioning 
him  about  women  that  had  loved  him 
—how  could  they  help  it,  poor  things, 
swears  that  if  he  is  ever  false  to  her, 
she  will  Immediately  seek  a lover.  Thus 
she  resembles  the  Franclllon  of  the 
younger  Dumas.  Gossiping  visitors  ac- 
quaint her  with  Andre's  attachment  to 
Lucienne.  She  questions  him  angrily. 

He  confesses.  She  forgives  him,  but, 
makes  him  swear  that  he  will  never 
see  bis  old  (lame  again.  While  she  is 
out  of  the  house  Lucienne  calls.  There 
is  a short  scene,  at  the  end  of  which 
Lucienne  pretends  to  faint.  In  the 
original  version  Andre  is  again  en- 
snared. In  the  deodorized  adaptation, 
he  merely  escorts  her  home,  as  any 
decent  man  would  do.  Jacqueline,  ie-; 
turning,  hears  of  her  rival's  visit,  and- 
at  once  uses  the  telephone.  How  did  j 
dramatists  contrive  to  weave  their 
plots  before  the  invention  of  this  in- 
strument? Lucienne  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. She  is  busy  with  the  secretary 
of  a charitable  institution.  This  is  | 
enough.  Had  not  Andre  told  his  wife 
that  he  visited  Lucienne  in  the  past  as 
the  secretary  of  this  institution?  Jac- 
queline at  once  writes  to  her  relations 
that  Andre  has  deceived  her,  that  she 
will  leave  him  at  once.  She  also  writes 
to  a young,  learned,  bashful,  rather 
boresome  historian,  who  had  frankly 
confessed  his  love  for  her,  that  she  is 
flying  to  his  arms.  , , 

In  the  third  act  she  visits  the  histo- 
rian's rooms.  Try  as  she  will  to  love 
him,  she  shuns  his  timid  approaches.  | 

She ’still  adores  her  husband.  Her  rela- 
tions enter,  in  search  of  her.  Con-  , 
cealed,  she  learns  their  alarm,  and  | 
Ernest,  the  historian,  finds  out  that 
Jacqueline  has  acted  only  out  of  spite,  , 
for  the  sake  of  revenge.  When  they 
are  again  alone  he  reproaches  her  gen- , 
tly  for  her  cruelty,  and  he  sends  her . 
home.  . . j 

This  act,  if  it  were  played  throughout 
by  Miss  Burke  in  the  fitting  spirit, 
would  be  delightful  in  its  spirit  of  re- 
fined comedy,  and  moving  by  reason  of 
its  sentiment.  With  this  act  the  play 
might  well  end.  All  that  comes  after- 
ward is  superfluous. 

The  French  comedy  is  skilfully  con- 
structed in  spite  of  certain  convention- 
ally theatrical  strokes,  after  the  ap- 
proved manner  of  Scribe  and  his  follow- 
ers. It  is  deeply  interesting  in  its 
shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
There  is  the  old  rounder  of  an  uncie, 
with  his  respect  for  passionate  love  as  a 
preservative  of  virtue ; the  cynical 
marquise,  who  reads  only  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  and  Voltaire's  tales,  who  de- 
plores the  morals  of  the  period  and 
sighs  for  the  secret  gallantry  of  years 
forever  gone ; the  husband,  a fine  figuie 
of  a man.  easily  allowing  himself  to  be 
adored;  Jacqueline,  adorable  as  maiden 
and  as  wife,  in  her  spontaneity  gay 
humor.  frankness,  loyalty,  delicious 
naivete;  above  all,  the  historian,  shy, 
unpractised  in  the  ways  of  the  -world, 
longing  to  be  loved,  chivalric  in  his 
adoration  of  Jacqueline,  unconscious  of 
the  happiness  that  Charlotte  (Sophie  in, 
the  original),  piano  teacher,  companion, | 
secretary,  would  gladly  give  him. 

There  are  exquisite  scenes,  as  t m| 

which  Jacqueline  tells^"^reT,-r'p.t  as! 
loves  him-  as  that  in  Which  Ernest  as 
sures  Jacqueline  of  his  love  and  fare- 
wells her;  as  the  scenes  between  Ernest 
and  Jacqueline  in  the  third  act.  I have 
sroken  of  the  witty  dialogue,  a dialogue 
so  Muffed  with  epigrams  and  br, Ilian 
lines  that  this  reproach  was  brought 
against  it  in  Paris:  In  this  play  even 

the  dullest  characters  are  witty.  Ma”y 
of  the  lines  suffered  in  the  journey 
across  the  Atlantic.  Yesterday  after- 
noon many  clever  ePigral?®  af"  mP  of 
found  moralizations  in  the  form  ot 
maxims  fell  on  unappreciative  ears  and 
were  unnoticed.  They  were  not  spoken 
bv  Miss  Burke,  and  the  audience  was 
interested  first  of  all  in  Miss  Burke 
Miss  Billie  Burke  romped  through  this 
comedy.  She  was  petulant,  capricious, 
restless,  kittenish,  turbulent.  There , 
were  moments  when  this  sportive  be- 
havior, this  bounding  and  skipping, 
suited  admirably  the  Intentions  of  the 
dramatists;  but  when  Jacqueline  was 
wounded  to  the  quick,  when  she  became' 
jealous  to  desperation  when  she  com- 
promised herself  by  going  alone  to  Er- 
nest’s  rooms -and  there  both  tempted 
and  repulsed  the  poor  historian— the  lim- 
itations in  Miss  Burke's  art  were  ex- 
posed. She  still  pouted  and  pranced 
about.  But  where  was  there  any  fine 
delineation  of  true  wifely  devotion  of 
wounded  pride,  of  the  passion  that 
Bought  revenge  and  dealt  cruelly  with 
the  unoffending  historian?  There  was 
merely  the  spectacle  of  M.ss  Burke  in 
soubrette  humor.  How  far  she  was  from 
the  Jacqueline  of  Messrs,  de  Caillavet 
and  de  Flers!  Throughout  the  play 
there  was  not  in  her  reading  or  in  her 
action  the  expression  of  tender  senti- 
ment or  deep  emotion.  There  wasco- 
nuetry  there  was  bubbling  mirth,  there 
was  scolding,  there  was  the  jealousy 
that  might  be  likened  to  an  April  showeS 

there  was  Miss  Billie  Burke. 

For  this  reason  the  audience  was 
greatly  amused,  finding  rare  pleasure 
in  the  display  of  Miss  Burke's  per-, 
sonallty  in  a piece  that  seemed  to  it 
a farce.  Borne  were  perplexed  and, 
found  the  comedy  Itself  vapid,  incon- 
sequential, saccharine  with  its  scene 
of  marital  cuddling  and  kissing  an<jj 


ul>  difficult  to  edit  vine 
doubting  Thomases  that  the  com 
is  inherently  admirable  and  admits 
of  a display  of  the  finest  histrionic 

aT\iiss  Burke's  companions  on  the  stage 
were  more  fortunate  in  comprehending1, 
the  spirit  of  the  comedy.  The  Marquise 
a familiar  figure  in  conventional  French 
drama,  invariably  witty  and  cynical, ; 
was  Played  by  Miss  Meek  decisively, 
with  the  aplomb  that  comes  from  train- 
ing and  experience.  Miss  Odell  as  Mine 
d"  Morfor.talne  was  effective  without 
wandering  into  the  field  of  melodinma^ 
She  had  lightness  of  touch  and  the  Qrace 
of  careless  unmorallty.  Mr.  Dark  drew 
with  a few  bold  lines  the  character  of 
Carteret.  Mr.  Lawford  was  manly  and 
direct  rather  than  uxorious.  Miss  Drew; 
had  a trying  part,  one  little  developed 
by  the  playwrights,  apparently  intro- ( 
duced  only  for  the  consolation  of  Ernest,  | 
that  lie  might  not  be  pitied  unduly  by. 
the  audience.  The  impersonation  of] 
Ernest  by  Mr.  Lawford  was  admirable 
throughout  in  careful  characterization.; 
in  its  presentation  of  naive  affection,; 
simplicity  of  mind,  native  gentleness 
and  sweetness.  The  Abbe  of  the  play-, 
wrighte  is  an  abbe  of  the  theatre,  andj 
Mr.  Crompton  wisely  moved  in  the  ac- 1 
customed  path. 

The  theatre  was  crowded,  so  that  the 
orchestra  was  under  the  stage.  The 
great  majority  of  the  audience,  de- 
lighted with  Miss  Burke  and  her  rol-. 
licking  good  humor,  laughed  loudly  and 
incessantly,  even  when  it  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  provoke 
merriment.  Nor  were  her  colleagues 
unappreciated.  The  piece  is  well  staged. 

Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  will  appear  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  next  Monday 
niriit  in  \V  Somerset  Maugham’s  com- 
edy "Lady  Frederick."  The  sale  of 
seats  will  open  at  the  box  office  this 
morning  at  S o’clock. 


foreign'  engagements  w.tiu.ut 
inouirv  It  would  appear,  moreover 
that  an  English  woman  who  finds  her  , 
Left  compromised  by  a co.riract  of  | 
this  description  may  hau.  the  gre  t 
est  difficulty  in  escaping  legal  co  .r- 
cfonf  and  the  subject  is  well  worth  a 
special  report  from  e,“l 

thorities  in  the  Argentine,  If  not  else 
where.” 


r 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


"The  Evangelist,”  by  Henry  A.  Jones,! 
Played  for  First  Time  Here. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  — 
‘The  Evangelist/’  by  Henry  Arthur 
Tones,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

S’ir  James  Nuneham Frederick  Murray  , 

Philip  Nuneham Theodore  Fnebus 

Richard  Fyson George  Hassell 

Rex  A'llen Robert  GleckleTj 

The  Bishop  of  Trentchester.. ■William  Evarts 

The  Rev.  Mark  Shergold Doane  Gardner 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cushway,  D.  D.. . . . . . • | 

William  C.  Walsh 

The  Rev.  Maltman  Taddy Al.  Roberts 

Sylvanus  Rebblngs ■ - I0*11)  Lralg  j 

Ben  Possiter Donald  Meek  . 

Hassell William  Mason1 

Phoehe  Ransford Mary  Young  j 

Mrs.  Philip  Nuneham Gertrude  Binlev 

Tone  Nuneham Florence  Shirley  j 

Mrs.  Shergold Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs.  Cushway Marguerite  Hole 

Mrs  Taddv  Eleanor  Brownell 

Noaini  Rebbings Beverly  West 

Sal  Possiter Minette  Cleveland 


BLUE  EISC  HEADS 
PROGHAM  IT  KEITH’S 


A prominent  man  is  not  aLofted 
easily15  to  die  by  accident  in  Paris 
After  the  death  of  Catulle  Mendes  it  | 
was  soon  reported  that  be  had  been 
murdered,  but  the  story  was  without 
nnv  foundation.  It  is  now  said  D>  | 
Parisian  correspondents  that  lie  was 
To  a good  dramatic  critic,  althougn  he 
wrote  plays,  attended  first  nights,  and 
played  bridge  with  playwrights  and  ; 
actors  afternoons  at  the  Grand  Cafe. 
“His  criticisms  were  often  confused, 
and  his  praise  was  lavish  and  indis- 
criminate." As  a playwright,  he  had 
a great  trick  of  writing  pleasant  verse, 
but  he  had  little  notion  of  real  poetic 
drama.”  His  new  play,  lhe  Ern- 
nress  ” which  deals  with  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  Napoleon,  is  to  be  given 
soon  at  the  Theatre  Rejane.  To  gain 
material  for  this  play  Mendes  visited 
the  Island  of  Elba  last  summer. 

George  Grossmith  is  about  to  retire.  | 
It  is  high  time  for  his  own  reputation.] 
When  he  was  last  in  Boston  his  spirits] 
were  not  so  buoyant  as  on  former  oc- 
casions. He  has  been  giving  pleasure 
to  audiences,  for  nearly  40  years.  In 
London  he  will  be  long  remembered 
: through  his  association  with  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  operettas.  An  appreciative 
Londoner  wrote  of  him  a few  days  ago. 
"We  seem  to  see  him  frisking  about  the 
deck  of  the  good  ship  Pinafore  in  the 
' 'Merry  Bells’  trio,  making  insane  love 
to  Katisha,  rattling  off  the  song  of  the 
lord  chancellor's  nightmare,  chanting 
the  weird  incantations  of  John  Welling- 
ton Wells,  shedding  Maj.-Gen.  Stanley's 
t?ars  of  remorse  among  the  tombs  of 
his  purchased  ancestors,  and  writhing 
on  a maranthine  asphodel  as  the  wil- 
lowy and  bilious  Bunthorne. 

Alexandre  Bisson  was  asked  why  Eng- 
lish plays  did  not  go  better  in  Paris. 
He  answered  that  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently adapted  by  the  translator 

The  London  press  regretted  the  death 
of  Charles  Warner  and  praised  his 
vivid  and  powerful  acting  as  Coupeau 
in  "Drink.”  He  never  afterward  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  another  such  op 
portunity,  though  he  showed  nervous 
power  in  "Heard  at  the  Telephone.  His 
death  pointed  this  moral:  "He  became 

associated  mainly  with  showy  parts  in 
more  or  less  cheap  melodrama;  ana 
powers  that  might  have  made  him  illus- 
trious were  given  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity. The  end  of  it  all  is,  we  fear,  one 
of  the  mournful  commonplaces  of  the 
theatre.  In  no  field  of  labor  is  so  much 
imagination  and  art  60  utterly  wasted 
as  in  that  of  the  stage.” 
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terms  of  endearment,  absurd. 


Clara  Sexton,  who  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  tonight  will 
be  remembered  as  attracting 
tion  in  operatic  scenes  pet  formed  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  opeiatlc 
school  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  when  Mr.  Bimboni  was 
the  conductor.  She  then  showed  un- 
usual dramatic  talent.  Going  to i Eu 

rope  for  further  study,  _she  appeared 

at  Bergamo  in  "Lucia  Wlt/-Rf,rce_ 
success  and  afterward  sang  at  Barce 
Iona.  Returning  to  Boston,  she  ma 
ried  J.  W.  Crowley,  the  concertmastcr 
of  the  Boston  Festival  orchestra, 
is  a Springfield  girl  by  birJ£-  and 

studied  several  years  n and 

was  known  here  as  a chon-  singer. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Mr.  «»“>- 
merstein  should  be  persuaded  to  give  a. 
performance  of  Richard  Strauss  Sa- 
lome”  outside  of  the  subscription  reper- 
tory Many  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 

will  probably  be  regarded  as  an  in 

though8  tlre° woman  oTsoreic  triumphed 
over  Samson  and  sheared  him  of  his 

'^Certainly  Mr.  Hammerstein  has 
drawn Van  interesting  list  of  opera, 
to  be  performed,  and  he  nas  a way  0 

The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  or 

piLif  b y ” m* s r e pres e n taV ions.  Expect- 
fng  lucrative  and  honorable  engage- 
merits!  they  found  themselves  bound 

Sdt  5S55  q^r»«ncaa. 

The  music  hall  artiste  who  recov- 
e^ed  damages  yesterday  in  connection 

Quitted  the  agents  of  knowingly  send- 
ng  this  woman  to  perform  at  a place 
o/ improper  character  they  aertn  to 

Sr?  t^/nS  u >•  evident 


"Dolly  Reforming  Herself”  is  play- 
ing in  English  provinces  in  a hustling 
manner.  A company  with  scenery, 
etc.,  is  conveyed  from  town  to  town 
in  motor  cars,  and  only  one  perform- 
ance is  given  in  each  town. 

Miss  Marie  Dressier  is  reported  as  , 
thus  addressing  her  chorus  in  re-  • 
hearsal  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  Lon- 
don; "Don’t  forget,  girls,  every  one 
of  you  means  something.  You  are  all 
worth  vour  salaries  to  me,  dears,  lhe 
principals  are  not  worth  any  more  to 
me  than  you  are.  Don’t  think,  any 
one  of  you,  or  say  to  yourselves,  'Peo- 
ple don't  care  whether  they  see  me 
or  not.'  I tell  you  they  do  care;  they 
would  rather  see  you  than  many  of 
the  principals.”  Then  she  would 
urge  them  to  see  to  it  that  then 
bodies  “swayed  together  like  a 
breeze."  Yet  it  is  discouraging  to 
those  who  wish  the  theatre  to  be 
"elevated”  to  learn  that  Miss  Dressier 
has  only  one  plan:  "That  is  to  please 

the  public.” 

Miss  Helen  Ware,  who  played  the 
part  of  the  young  wife  in  "The  Third 
Degree"  so  effectively,  was  six  years 
ago  a teacher  of  swimming  at  the 
New  York  city  public  baths. 

Miss  Billie  Burke  has  a home  in 
England,  where  she  will  live  next 
summer  but  she  intends  to  see  her 
house  next  fall.  She  has  purchased  a 
place  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Brennan  and  Eugene  W. 
Presbrey  have  signed  a conti  act  for 
the  production  of  the  latter's  drama- 
tization of  "The  Coast  of  Chance,  a 
novel  by  Esther  and  Lucia  Chamber- 
lain.  The  play,  one  of  the  detective 
order  will  be  produced  in  April. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes 
the  astonishing  statement  that  Pader- 
ewski's "Manru"  is  “the  most  fascinat- 
ing opera  since  'Carmen,'  and  its  disap- 
pearance from  the  Metropolitan  reper- 
tory is  a profound  mystery  and  p ece  of 
folly.”  But  where  In  Europe  is  the 

°Arnew'pl™by  Robert  Hickcns,  "Tne 
Real  Woman."  will  be  produced  at  the 
Criterion,  London,  tonight  . , 

Amalie  Materna  lias  at  last  retl 
from  public  life-  She  made  her  fare 
! well  appearance  early  this  month  J 
Vienna  at  a Wagner  concert  lor  W 
Bayreuth  Actors'  Fund.  ,she  *oat  JT  * 
fortune-  through  bad  investments  aW«ai 
now  obliged  to  give  singing  lessor  h 
When  she  was  last  in  Boston  she  jste 
excessively  fat.  unA  as  ^ruennW 
sleeping  with  a shield  for  a blankea^en 
vas  a grotesque  slclit.  Avhi' 


Mine.  Clara  obliged 

take  a rest  cure. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  de- 
scribed Paderewski'S  Symphony  as  fol- 
lows: "It  Is  a Symphony  of  half-lights — 
shot  with  flickers  of  stirring  martial 
brass  Tbe  sordino  Is  used'  frequently. 
The  gentle  wood-wind  Instruments 
largely  called  upon.  It  Is  dreamy,  yet 
with  occasional  and  sufficient  true  cli- 
maxes. It  Is  Polish."  : 


mr -roc  srirgre. 

ears  on  It.”  Yet  wo  see  humble 
phorus  girls  sporting  diamonds,  and 
we  remember  one  that  wore  a dia- 
mond neatly  set  In  n front  tooth.  And 
| what  of  all  these  diamonds  that  are 
f glolen  from  actresses  whose  names 
I before  the  robberies  were  unknown 
to  fame? 


E CLARA  SB 

Clara  Sexton  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Crowley), 
aoprano,  assisted  by  C.  K.  North,  flut- 
ist, and  Carl  Lamson,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Pergolesl,  "So  tu  m’Aml";  Scarlatti. 
•'ToKlletemi  la  Vita”:  Scontrlno.  "Dlmini 
Perche";  Puccini.  “In  Quelle  Trine  Mor- 
blde."  from  "Manon  Lescaut'':  Donizetti, 
mad  scene  from  •Lucia";  Thomas,  Le 
Soir";  Weckerlln.  "Non,  Je  n'lrai  plus  »u 
Bois":  Chabrier,  air  from  "L©  Role  Malgie 
Lul" : Duparc,  "Chanson  Triste"  and  Invi. 
tatlon  au  voyage" : Gounod.  "Mon  Coeur 
no  Peut  Changer."  from  "Mlrellle  ; Frinz. 
"Stifle  Slcherhel t" ; Strauss,  "Ich  Trage  ; 
Sawver,  Spanish  Romance:  Ronald.  ‘Down 
In  the  Forest"  and  "Love.  I Have  Won 
You.” 

Many  remember  Mme.  Sexton  as  a 
young  woman  who  as  a member  of 
the  operatic  class  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  appeared 
in  operatic  scenes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bimboni  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  She  then  gave  much  prom- 
ise of  an  operatic  career,  for  she  had 
a voice  that  was  effective  in  lyric  i 
sentiment  and  dramatic  bursts,  and 
she  also  had  pronounced  individuality. 
She  went  to  Eqrope  for  further  study 
and  sang  at  Bergamo  and  at  Barce- 
lona in  opera.  Returning  to  America, 
she  married,  and  she  now  lives  in 
Boston. 

Last  night  she  sang  operatic  arias  and 
songs.  The  "Mad  Scene”  from  “Lucia” 
served  to  show  her  improvement  in  the 
art  of  singing  florid  passages.  This 
scene  is  out  of  pikee  in  a recital,  hut  it 
gave  the  singer  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing a certain  range  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. The  airs  from  the  operas  by 
Chabrier  and  Gounod  were  less  effec- 
tively sung,  and  as  purely  concert 
pieces  they  excite  little  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  air  from  Puccini’s 
"Manon  Lescaut”  has  a charm  without 
the  association  of  a dramatic  situation, 
and  Mme.  Sexton  here  sang  with  true 
feeling  and  with  quiet  intensity. 

As  an  interpreter  she  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  songs  by  Scontrino, 
Thomas  Duparc,  Franz  and  Strauss 
than  in'  the  others,  for  in  the  latter 
she  was  too  often  reserved.  There  is 
still  room  for  improvement  in  the 
mechanism  of  her  art.  Her  attack  is 
not  always  decisive  and  she  has  yet 
to  learn  the  graceful  dismissal  of  a 
phrase,  so  that  the  hearer  is  at  once 
aware ’that  the  song  is  inevitably  at 
an  end,  that  there  must  now  be  a 
change  of  mood.  Nor  is  she  as  yet  al- 
ways successful  in  suggesting  to  the 
hearers  the  proper  mood  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  song  should  he  received. 
The  voice  itself  has  gained  in  volume 
and  it  has  not  lost  its  beautiful  and 
characteristic  quality. 

The  singer  has  at  her  command  a 
greater  variety  in  expression  than  be- 
fore. The  true  place  for  her  is  the  op- 
eratic stage,  for  there  she  is  more  at 
ease,  and  there  she  reveals  herself  in 
the  character  that  site  is  called  on  to 
Impersonate.  In  the  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship existing  between  singer  and 
hearer  in  a small  concert  hall  she  is  less 
frank  and  communicative.  She  needs 
the  excitement  of  a dramatic  situation.  1 
Then  she  is  emotional,  passionate.  In 
simple  songs  she  is  too  discreet,  too 
careful  of  her  behavior. 

The  audience  was  small,  but  it  was  in- 
terested and  it  was  warmly  applausive. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

•The  program  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  A .flat  major,  op.  55  (first 
day  night  will  include  Elgar's  Sym- 
phony in  A flat  major  op.  55  (first 
!tlme  here);  Volkmann’s  Serenade  No. 
2,  F major,  for  string  orchestra;  Svend- 
sen’s  "Carnival  in  Paris.” 

Miss  Mary  Desmond  of  Brookline 
has  signed  with  Oscar  Hammerstein 
for  the  next  season  at  the  Manhattan  ( 
Opera  House. 


if  3°} 
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® We  are  now  told  at  great  length 
why  Miss  Illington  left  the  stage  and, 
-Incidentally,  Mr.  Frohman.  Miss  111- 
lington  herself  tells  the  story,  and 
[reveals  herself  as  a bit  of  a philoso- 
jpher.  "All  women  are  units.  Each 
of  us  revolves  in  our  own  orbit,  and 
i the  circle  of  our  movements  is  the 
resultant'  of  the  attractions  which 
hedge  us  round.”  Here  is  close 
thinking.  A wet  towel  bound  around 
Jhe  head  will  concentrate  attention, 
appears  that  the  theatre  kills  the 
Lrmal  life  of  women. 
y.Take  an  actress  new  given  to  the 
She  lives  in  a tiny  room  in  a 
rQyng  house.  At  the  theatre  she 
rer^  tlle  clothes  that  an  ex- 

gant  stage  manager  can  provide 
r Silr'  ^>0  be  sure>  her  Jew-els  are 
I .And  her  gorgeous  costumes  are 
T hr ,be  costumer,  but  she  wears 
nn  hd  acquires  a taste  for  finery 
she  cannot  afford  In  her  own 
£ she  is  not  a woman  of  more 
rdinary  strength  of  character, 
111  resent  the  fact  that  \ thers 


Miss  Illington  also  says:  "The  great 

actresses  of  the  world— like  Bernhardt, 
for  instance— are  not  home  women,  chil- 
dren- lovljig-  women,  housewives."  But 
Mme.  Bernhardt  has  a son — she  once 
described  him  as  "my  caprice"— and  she 
lias  been  devoted  to  him,  foolishly  de- 
voted. for  she  pampered  him,  and  more  1 
than  once  his  extravagance  made  her  a 
bankrupt.  There  was  a time  when  Mrs. 
Kendal  was  reckoned  a fine  actress,  and 
i her  domesticity  was  cumbrous.  Miss 
Illington  says:  "I  would  rather  be  an 

i ordinary  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Smith 
than  a Margaret  Illington.  It  was  on 
| this  subject  we  quarrelled,  my  husband 
I and  I.  He  wanted  me  to  be  a great 
actress.  I wanted  to  be  his  sweet- 
! heart.”  And  therefore  young  women 
should  keep  away  from  the  theatre  un- 
less they  have  “a  fire  of  unquenchable 
ambition”  within  them.  "Men  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  advisers  and  providers. 
It  Is  our  business  to  stay  at  home  and 
care  for  the  little  ones— rear  them, 
train  them,  love  them  and  get  the  din- 
ner.” It  should  therefore  be  the  duty 
of  every  young  woman  on  or  off  the 
stage  to  seek  a good  provider;  not  mere- 
ly the  hero  of  a lobsterarium,  an  ac- 
complished “wine-opener,”  but  a steady 
provider  of  three  meals  a day. 

Dr.  Wuellner  will  appear  at  Symphony 
Hall  next  Sunday  night  as  a reciter. 
He  will  declaim  "The  Witch’s  Song”  by 
the  late  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  with 
accompanying  music  by.  Max  Schillings. 
This  will  be  at  the  concert  in  aid  of  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Dr.  Wuellner,  It  will  be  re- 
membered, was  first  a play  actor,  then 
a reciter,  then  a singer.  Mr.  Bispham 
some  time  ago  was  anxious  to  recite 
"The  Witch’s  Song"  at  a Symphony 
concert,  but  as  the  recitation  is  a long 
one,  It  did  not  fit  with  the  purely 
orchestral  program  as  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged. Wildenbruch’s  poem  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly tragic  one,  and  Dr.  Wuellner’s 
reading  Is  said  to  be  powerfully  dra- 
I mafic.  He  will  also  sing  three  songs 
by  Schubert,  and  Mr.  Fiedler  will  lead 
a performance  of  Richard  Strauss' 
“Heldenleben." 

| The  concerts  in  Boston  next  week  will 
1 be  as  follows:  Monday  afternoon.  Mrs. 

Helen  Hunt  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Potter  Hall:  Tuesday  evening,  the  Hess- 
Schroeder  quartet  will  give  a concert  in 
Chickering  Hall  and  Mr.  Gebhard,  pian- 
ist, will  assist;  Friday  evening,  Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Hall,  assisted  by  several 
players  of  wind  instruments  and  Mrs. 
Sundelius,  soprano,  will  give  a concert  in 
Potter  Hall,  when  the  program  will  in- 
clude chamber  works  by  H.  Woollett; 
Saturday  evening,  the  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  with  Mme. 
Morena.  soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  as  soloist. 

The  Herald  described  recently  the 
suave  manner  in  which  Miss  Marie 
Dressier  drills  her  chorus  at  the  Aiu- 
wych  Theatre.  London.  She  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  dancing  is  "in 
the  head  and  not  in  the  feet."  She  said 
to  a reporter:  “People  think  if  they 

just  shuffle  along  that  is  enough.  But 
they  have  got  to  use  their  heads  in 
everything  they  do;  and  if  they  don't 
they  had  better  get  out  of  the  business. 

| I sep  a number  of  girls,  who  have 
| nothing  more  than  pretty  faces  as  a 
qualification  for  the  stage.  In  three 
years,  if  thej,  don't  marry  a butcher 
and  settle  down,  they  are  dead.  They 

can't  live  in  the  business  unless  they 
have  brains.” 

Alice  Lloyd,  in  St.  Louis,  did  not  see 
why  Miss  Illington  cannot  lead  a do- 
mestic life  and  rear  children  and  still 
be  an  actress.  Miss  Lloyd,  who  is 
Mrs.  Tom  McNaughton,  pointed  with 
pride  to  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  as 
operatic  actress  and  indefatigable 
mother.  "I  think  a minute  and  recall 
the  great  families  of  the  theatre- -the 
Kendals,  the  Booths,  the  Barrymores, 
the  Grossmiths,  the  Wrights."  There's 
an  assorted  lot. 

We  like  to  read  about  Mr.  George 
Kristieh,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  King  Milan  of  Servia.  He 
[has  been  singing  French  songs  in  a 
variety  theatre  in  Budapest.  The 
song  that  excited  the  most  applause 
was  one  with  the  refrain: 

] don’t  want  u crown  on  mv  head. 

Rut  one  in  my  pocket  instead. 

Mr.  Kristieh,  whose  mother  was  the 
divorced  wife  of  a Greek  ambassador, 
not  only  sang,  but  contributed  a 
sharp-shooting  act  to  "the  giajatfap llo.” 

When  did  the  word  "olio"  f * i into 
the  terminology  of  the  stager  ■ Jve  re-; 
j member  that  in  the  late  sixtif  ir  early 
seventies,  the  word  was  use,,  by  negro 
minstrels  to  describe  the  variety  enter- ; 
tainment;  solo  banjo  playing,  clog-danc- 
ing (statue  or  otherwise),  any  specialty, 
as  "The  Watermelon  Man”  or  “Milt  G. 
Barlow  in  his  great  impersonation  of  the 
aged  contraband.”  or  some  gymnastic 
j act.  The  word  originally  is  the  name 
! of  the  Spanish  dish  “olla,”  which  is 
i composed  of  pieces  of  meat  and  fowl, 

! bacon,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  turnips,  and 
; other  ingredients  stewed  or  boiled  to- 
! gether  and  highly  spiced.  The  French 


u«‘<l  lo  say-'Wjnnili 

Is  made  of  two  cigars  boiled  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  Richard  Ford  In  * hut 
delightful  "Gatherings  from  Spain” 
says  that  the  "olla”  Is  well  made  only 
In  Andalusia.  It  should  be  made  In 
two  pots  of  earthenware.  ‘'Garbanzos,'' 
a sort  of  pease,  should  be  put  In  Xo  1 
after  they  have  been  soaked  over  night 
Beef,  chicken  and  bacon  should  be 
added.  There  should  be  quick  boiling 
and  then  simmering  for  four  or  live 
hours.  No.  2 with  water  In  It  |3  tor  veg- 
etables: lettuee,  cabbage,  a slice  of 

gourd,  carrots,  beans,  celery,  endive, 
onions,  garlic,  long  peppers,  all  weli 
washed  and  out  as  for  a salad.  Then  I 
add  "chorlzos,”  a sort  of  large  red  satis- 1 
age,  and  the  half  of  a salted  pig's  face. 
This  face  should  have  been  soaked  over 
night.  When  the  mess  has  boiled  suf- 
ficiently. the  water  should  be  strained 
off  and  thrown  away,  and  the  ectun  of 
both  pots  should  be  constantly  skimmed 
"When  all  tills  is  sufficiently  dressed 
take  a large  dish,  lay  In  the  botton  the 
vegetables,  t lie  beef  in  the  centre 
flanked  by  the  bacon,  chicken  and  pig's 
face.  The  sausages  should  be  arranged 
around,  'en  couronne,'  pour  over  some 
of  the  soup  of  No.  1 and  serve  hot 
* * * Tllis  >3  the  'olla  en  grande,’  such 
as  Don  Quixote  says  was  eaten  only  by 
jeanons  and  presidents  of  colleges.”  * 

In  tile  theatrical  olio  lemons  too 
often  are  added. 

The  word  "olio"  then  .came  to  mean 
|any  mixture  of  heterogeneous  things 

or  elements,  any  hotchpotch,  farrago, 
medley;  and  later  a collection  of  en- 
gravings, verses,  a miscellany,  a 
musical  medley. 


Maud  Allan  returned  to  the  Lon- 
don stage  Feb.  12,  and  her  return  was 
triumphant.  Marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts and  countesses  were  at  the 
Palace  Theatre,  also  Mr.  Beerbohm- 
'I  ree.  She  danced  to  the  music  of  the 
London  Symphony  orchestra.  She 
•interpreted”  this  music:  Rubinstein’s 
"Vaise  Caprice”  and  melody  in  F: 
Mendelssohn’s  "Spring  Song";  “Peer 
Gyni  suite  of  Grieg:  dance  airs  from 
1 scliaiko  wsky’s  "Nutcracker”  ballet. 
Her  grace  was  described  as  "instinct- 
ive in  all  her  movements,  rhythmic, 
beautiful,  sinuous,  full  of  poses  and 
attitudes  of  unconscious  beauty,  lit 
up  now  and  then  by  a rare  and  fleet- 
ing smile,  or  illustrated  with  fugitive 
gleams  of  childish  joy."  And  in 
Rubinstein’s  "Vaise  Caprice"  there 
was  the  “exquisite  suggestion  of 
Shepherds  piping  to  their  flocks,  or 
dancing  in  rivalry  with  one  another 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Grecian  or  Sici- 
lian hills.  ’ Thus  did  the  reporter  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  wax  enthusiastic. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  plot  of  “The 
Waltz  Dream"  is  without  motive.  The 
original  German  libretto  has  a decided 
motive,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  hardly 
fit  for  publication.  Mr.  Herbert  in  his 
adaptation  could  not  soften  the  chief 
theme,  nor  could  he  explain  literally  the 
reason  why  the  princess  was  so  soon 
forsaken  by  her  husband  after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  When  a German  libret- 
tist is  “raw”  he  is  very  raw. 

CONCERT  FOR  CHURCH. 

Danish  Lutheran  Congregation  Bene- 
fits from  Potter  Hall  Affair. 


There  was  a concert  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church 
last  evening  at  Potter  Hall.  Mrs. 
Mathilde  Thomsen  Ward,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Crawford  prison!,  contralto;  Miss 
Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  and  Heinrich 
Warnke,  'cellist,  were  the  soloists. 
The  program  included  the  allegro 
from  Grieg's  sonata  in  A minor  for 
'cello  and  piano;  songs  for  soprano: 
Heise,  Song  Cycle,  Mozart,  "Non  So 
pin";  piano  pieces:  Grieg,  Nocturne, 
Faure,  impromptu,  Moszkowski,  "La  i 
Jongleuse”;  songs  for  contralto:  Haw- 
ley, “Ah,  'tis  a Dream  ";  Chadwick,  "I 
Said  to  the  Wind”;  Chaminade.  “The; 
Little  Silver  Ring":  Liza  Lehmann,: 
"Mirage";  Gounod,  “Again  My  Gentle! 
Lute”;  'cello  pieces:  Cui,  Cantabile, 

Saint-Saens,  “The  Swan”;  Popper,. 
Spinning  Song;  Debbes,  duet  from 
"Lakme.” 

The  concert  was  a pleasant  one,  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  an  audience  of 
good  size.  Of  the  songs  Helse’s  Cycle 
was  perhaps  the  most  Interesting 
feature,  as  it  was  the  least  familiar. 
The  title,  "Dyvekes  Sarge,”  and  the 
subject,  were  explained  in  a careful 
program  note,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Scandinavian  text.  The 
cycle  celebrates  a famous  historic 
romance.  All  the  soloists  were  warm- 
ly applauded  and  recalled  and  there 
were  encore  pieces. 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


It  is  reported  that  Olive  Logan  is  now 
In  a pauper  lunatic  asylum  at  Bansted, 
England.  Her  name  is  probably  un- 
familiar to  the  younger  generation. 
Some  remember  her  now  chiefly  as  ine 
author  of  a violent  attack  against  ' 1 be 
Black  Crook”  and  "The  White  Fawn. 
This  attack,  published  in  a magazine 
that  lived  a short  time,  was  remarkable 
for  plain  spoken  and  foi  an 


I Indignation  that  was  in  itself  Indecent. 
i TJiere  was  not  anything  In  either  of  the 
spectacular  plays  so  m-entlpux  as  Miss 
Logan's  pictures  in  words. 

Amy  Leslie  Is  a Joy  forever.  Visiting 
In  New  York,  she  writes  about  Bern- 
stein’s ".Samson”  to  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  and  begins  us  follows:  "Strength, 
either  for  good  or  bad.  Is  the  dominat- 
ing element  In  the  field  of  tin  play- 
house, for  where  vice  reigns  li  Is  so 
flamboyant  and  unconquerable  that  It 
scorches  morals  like  a Are,  and  where 
beauty  and  truth  shine  It  Is  with  so 
I vivid  and  penetrating  a ray  of  vitality 
j that  encouragement  to  attempt  the 
largest  measures  of  good  slags  In  the 
hearts  of  the  hopeful  and  aspiring.” 
She  Informs  us  that  women  worship 
Miss  Robson  as  they  do  Miss  Adams, 
"and  her  present  success,  which  is  phe- 
nomenal, is  largely  due  to  the  chaste 
Idolatry  of  the  fussy  ladles  of  society 
j and  that  army  of  girls  in  and  Just  out 
of  8cliool  who  Infest  hysterically  the 
audiences  of  every  metropolitan  town  in 
America.” 


Henry  Miller,  "an  actor,”  was  arrested 
In  Springfield.  O..  Feb.  22,  on  a charge 
| of  obtaining  $1.70  worth  of  food  unlaw- 
fully. He  denied  his  guilt  in  a police 
court.  He  said  that  he  went  into  a 
restaurant,  gave  an  order,  waited  one 
hour  and  10  minutes,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  hungry. 

In  a discussion  of  a fish  hatchery  bill  j 
at  Augusta,  Me.,  Mr.  Pattangall  accused  ! 
Miss  Anna  Held  of  drawing  more  men, 
from  Maine  to  New  York  titan  are  at-  ■ 
traded  to  Maine  by  the  hunting  and! 
fishing.  Miss  Held  spends  her  summers; 
at  the  Belgrade  lakes.  Mr.  Pattangall 
stated  that  31  young  men  left  Belgrade 
last  year  to  follow  her. 

We  were  asked  recently  if  Miss  Held 
i was  a Parisian.  Paulus,  who  inscribed 
her  in  his  golden  book  of  music  hall 
singers,  says  site  .came  from  Poland  to 
Paris.  When  she  appeared  on  the  stage, 
the  men  in  the  front  row  swooned. 
Some  said  she  was  affected.  As  though 
a woman  as  pretty  as  she  is  has  not 
the  right  to  be  anything  she  wishes! 
Shut  your  ears  and  open  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  have  your  money's  worth.” 

Robert  Hiehens’  new  play,  "The  Real 
Woman,”  produced  at  the  Criterion, 
i London,  last  Thursday  night,  did  not 
1 make  a hit. 

Maude  Raymond,  who  has  been  sick, 
will  appear  again  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway”  at  the  West  End  Theatre, 
New  York,  next  Monday  night. 

Mme.  Frieda  Langendorff  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company  until  site  left  suddenly,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a row  noth 
Gustav  Mahler— the  conductor,  like  the 
church  organist,  is  always  wrong.  She 

sang  in  San  Francisco  on  the  18th,  and 
was  at  once  characterized  as  ”a  superb 
artist.”  New  York  evidently  does  not 
know  what  It  has  missed. 

Sadie  Martinot  had  another  auction  j 
sale  last  Thursday;  a sale  of  gowns, 
Dresden  china,  silver  combs,  vases,  | 
opera  slippers,  decorated  china  powder 
boxes,  wine  glasses,  a picture  of 
"Zenora,  the  French  beauty”  on  silk, 
and  other  truck.  This  time,  as  the 
auctioneer  said,  there  was  no  sentiment 
in  the  sale.  Miss  Martinot  has  not 
acted,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  since  she 
married  Louis  Nethersole  in  1901. 


A New  York  newspaper  says  that 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter  was  not  treated  well 
in  Boston  by  the  critics  when  she  ap- 
peared at  tire  Orpheum,  and  she  was  j 
therefore  discouraged.  On  the  con-  ■ 
trary,  she  was  treated  with  discrimin- 
ative, genuine  kindness,  for  it  was  a 
kind  act  to  tell  her  that  she  was  at- 
tempting to  do  something  beyond  her 
abilities. 

The  blacksmith  in  Longfellow's 
poem  had  a daughter  that  sang  in  the 
village  choir.  Saratoga  has  a black- 
smith who  sings,  and  his  name  Is 
Rome,  not  Romeo,  Fenton.  He  tried 
his  luck  in  New  York  Thursday  in 
concert,  and  for  once  a newcomer  was 
treated  with  comparative  respect  by 
the  critics.  Even  the  Sun  admitted 
that  he  had  a natural  voice  of  excel- 
j lent  quality,  and  then  Inserted  the 
good  old  formula  No.  37:  "He  has  yet 

a great  deal  to  learn  about  the  art  of 
singing.”  Antonio  Ceppi.  who  once 
sang  here  as  Rademes,  was  earlier  In 
his  life  a cannon  ball  tosser.  He.  too, 
deserved  the  respectful  attention  of 
the  critics. 

Many  will  he  sorry  to  learn  that 
Miss  Connie  Ediss,  who  excited  mirth 
by  her  deliberate  and  artistic  vul-  j 
gat-ity  in  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Coun- 
ter,” underwent  an  operation  at  her 
cottage  in  Savoy,  Mass.,  two  days  a go. 
and  will  have  to  undergo  a second  one 
when  she  Is  stronger.  The  operations 
are  for  tumor. 

b.v  Constance  Stewart  Richardson, 
who  lias  the  courage  to  dance  with  bare 
feet,  says  American  women  are  pro- 
vincial and  narrow,  chiefly  because  l 
“they  see  little  of  their  husbands  after 
they  are  married,  but  go  together  In  ! 
hordes,  carping  at  and  criticising  each  | 
other  until  the  right  point  of  view  is 
lost."  she  believes  that  children  should 
be  taught  to  admire  and  study  the  beau- 
titul  in  nature  before  they  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

Tliete  was  one  unnoted  prerogative 
about  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Warner  com-  , 
parco  with other  popular  actors— he  was  * 


0 


'!  tile  few  who  con  id  ask  an  audl-  ; 

r 'vnit  f0r  when  clrcutn-  I 

anus  occasion  n delay  in  their  appenr- 
Me  Ho  had  gone  one  Saturday  to  j 
"ulOKne.  when  he  was  the  Tom  Rob-  ' 
» a or  "Never  Too  latte  to  Mend"  at 
•taler  s Weils.  And  the  boat  had  been 
\ T.  ”;v11stress  of  weather.  When 
to  bolkestone  he  found  that  even 
special  train  would  not  land  -him  in  ! 1 
ad  n within  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
was  due.  Would  the  audience  wait  I 
! or  ";ou,d  ft  have  its  money 

n«k  The  audience  elected  to  wait  for  1 
«OIUO‘  an<  xvas  one  of  the  few 
— • that  have  ever  done  so.  -When 

tfif  h t li/v  r.'» 


• u..  «as  hunting  with  the  Essex  it 
as  quite  uncertain  where  the  end  of 
ran  might  find  him;  but  he  seldom 
od  to  give  his  public  its  Dundreary 
• a aoout  the  scheduled  time.— Pail 
all  Gazette. 


Shakespeare's  "King  John"  will  be 
a ,!’\  . . K‘V*‘rt  NI«nteIl  at  the  New 
. lstenlam  Theatre  "for  an  extended 
• ii.  beginning  March  8.  .Mr.  Mantell 
is  n sanguine  person. 

Miss  Fannie  Ward,  “in  response  to  a 
x.iy  genera!  demand."  will  appear  soon 
Ob,  " Th?atre'  N'-  Y..  as  Nance 
„i‘.?tr  a rev  lx  Rl  of  Channing  Pollock’s 
f . • ’ , n 'he  Bishop’s  Carriage.”  In 

those  .instances.  as  in  those  of  “re- 
r>'u.;’s  ' on  concert  programs,  the  names 
ot  ie  importunate  are  never  printed. 

Mme.  Gadski  has  returned  to  the  fold 
o.  tne  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Hoary  James’  comedy,  “Disengaged." 
't  i”  said.  has  never  been  per- 
formed ,n  America,  will  be  placed  for 
a charitable  purpose  at  the  Hudson 
T ieatre.  N.  T..  March  11. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  will  sing  at 
the  >pringfleld  (Mass.)  music  festival. 
ai>-o  at  a festival  to  be  held  In  Buffalo 
early  in  May. 

George  Riddle  of  Cambridge  says  evil 
wi.i  come  from  the  high-pitched,  stri- 
en  t o cos  of  Americans.  An  exchange 
icmarks:  "Tills  gentleman,  well  learned 
n matters  of  psycho-therapeutics  and 
( ^^,;„!ntr'ain,S  the  °Plnion  that  the  I 
practice  of  raising  the  voice  in  moments  ' 
of  stress  has  become  a national  habit 
Which  threatens  to  make  cf  us  a na- 
I tion  o.  high  sopranost  irrespective  of 
age.  sex  or  occupation.  He  furthermore' 
, be!. eves  that  the  high-pitched  voice  has 
| a bad  moral  effect,  and  is  actually  capa- 
I hie  of  producing  mental  breakdown." 

Dr.  Wuellner  will  recite  Ernst  von 
Wildenbruch’a  poem.  "The  Witch’s 
.•tong."  tomorrow  night  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  the  accompaniment  of  Max 
Schillings'  music  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  in  aid  of  whose 
pension  fund  the  conceit  will  be  given. 
The  poem  tells  dramatically  how  an 
old  monk  has  been  haunted  throughout 
• Ills  ilfe  by  the  song  of  the  witch  whose 
'confession  he  refused  to  hear  when  she 
was  executed.  Dr.  Wuellner  will  sing 
■ three  of  Schubert's  songs,  and  the  or- 
i chest ra  will  play  Richard  Strauss'  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Bin  Heldenleben." 
Fiedler  will  conduct. 


Mr. 
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SYMPHONY’S  16TH 

CONCERT  OF  SEASON 


First  Performance  in  Boston  of  El- 
gar’s Symphony  in  A Flat  Major. 


By  PHILIP  HALI-I. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
iedler  conductor,  gave  Its  I6th  con- 
■rt  last  night  In  Symphony  Hall.  The 
-ogram  was  as  follows: 


I Syiaplmny  In  A flat  major lilaar 

I S-nnade  in  K mBjor.  Xu.  2.  for  strings.... 

Volkmann  . 

Carnival  at  Paris svendaen 


Elgar's  symphony  was  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  Produced  at 
Manchester,  Eng.,  Dec.  2 last,  it  has 
been  played  several  times  in  London. 
The  majority  of  the  professional  critics! 
in  that  city  are  Inclined  to  a belief  In ' 
Us  Immortality.  Audiences  applaud 
this  music  wildly.  It  looks  as  though, 
as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
Elgar's  work  will  be  among  symphonies 
what  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  Is  among 
operas;  the  people’s  choice  and  favorite. 

Early  in  January,  Walter  Damrosch 
produced  the  symphony  in  New  York 
and  prefaced  the  performance  with  an 
improving  lecture,  In  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  explain  Sir  Edward's  “mean- 
ing." and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Sir  Edward  did  not  have  this 
or  that  purpose  In  his  mind  when  he 
girded  uo  his  loin*  to  compose  the  sym- 
phony he  should  have  had  the  Inten- 
tions Mr.  Damrosch  attributed  to  him. 
The  New  York  newspapers,  however.! 
discussed  the  symphony  as  absolute 
music— that  Is  to  say,  music  without 
an  program,  without  any  inspiring 
deas  other  than  purely  musical  ones— 
aind  t he  c-.tic  pralaed  H.r  Edward  as  a 


tiTat  Sir  Edward  told  him  tlio  symtSMRiy 

showed  a composer’s  view  of  life.  As  a 
man  lives,  so  shall  he  write  symphonies. 

No  argument,  no  interlinear  translation 
would  be  of  benefit  to  this  music,  which,  , 
as  It  stands,  is  absolute. 

The  English  look  upon  Elgar  as  a 
great  composer.  They  are  impressed; 
by  his  oratorio  "The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius”  and  by  his  march  ’’Pomp  and 
Circumstance."  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  they  admire  the  more.  The 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory  work; 
it  is  honest,  it  reveals  the  composer 
as  he  really  is,  and  it  is  much  shorter. 

Elgar  suddenly  became  the  fashion. 
There  was  an  Elgar  festival.  There 
were  Elgarian  managers  and  press 
agents.  The  baptism  of  this  sym- 
phony was  loudly  heralded.  There  is 
still  an  Elgar  boom. 

Yet  this  symphony  is  a disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  rubbed  their  eyes  in 
wonderment,  reading  the  dithyrambic 
articles  published  in  London  journals. 
It  is  not  a disappointment  to  those  who 
have  suspected  that  Elgar,  the  com- 
poser of  “Gerontius,”  "The  Apostles” 
and  "The  Kingdom”  was  mortal.  The 
symphony  confirms  their  suspicions. 

Elgxtr  is  certainly  a man  of  parts.  He 
has  indisputable  technical  skill,  and  he 
can  clothe  a commonplace  in  a hand- 
some orchestral  dress.  He  can  disguise 
a platitude  so  that  it  may  at  first  be 
taken  for  sonorous  eloquence.  Occa- 
sionally he  has  a fine  thought.  Over- 
joyed by  thought,  he  harms  it  by 
wearying  development  and  elaboration. 

The  symphony  begins  with  an  intro- 
duction in  which  a theme,  inherently 
suave,  is  finally  made  heroic,  both  in  the 
introduction  and  later  in  the  symphony. 
This  theme-  in  its  sentiment  is  character- 
istically Elgarian  : it  has  a certain  sweet- 
ness, it  is  pleasingly  melodic,  but  it  has 
no  marked  distinction,  and  its  beauty 
might  be  described  as  pinchbeck.  The 
main  body  of  the  movement  is  of  a rest- 
less nature,  and  it  is  supposed  to  depict 
life’s  struggle.  The  themes  have  little 
character.  Their  profile  is  faint,  whether 
this  one  be  strenuous,  or  that  one  of 
“sinister  import.' 

The  thematic  development  is  crowded 
with  detail,  much  of  it  uninteresting 
as  far  as  any  emotional,  dramatic  con- 
tents are  concerned.  Nor  is  there  any 
true  continuous  development  that  takes 
the  hearer  with  it  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter.  There  is  no  irresistible 
flow.  There  are  episodes  galore:  paren- 
theses in  parentheses.  The  repeated  use 
of  certain  chords  with  harmonic  progres- 
sions reminds  the  hearer  of  like  pas- 
sages in  Puccini’s  "Tosca.” 

The  Scherzo  has  a barbaric  fury  that 
makes  an  impression  and  the  trio  has 
measures  of  genuine  beauty.  The 
Scherzo  and  the  Adagio  are  connected. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  actual  notes  of  the  Scherzo  theme 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  melody 
that  opens  the  Adagio;  but  this  in  it- 
self does  not  make  a movement  great. 
The  Adagio  has  been  described  as  “sub- 
limely mystical.”  It  is  sublimely  mid- 
die  class.  Its  sentiment  is  of  the  sort  j 
that  appeals  at  once  to  all  that  find  de-  II 
light  in  works  of  art  like  "The  Rail- 
way Station”  or  the  representation  of 
Derby  Day;  to  all  that  are  filled  with 
sacred  emotion  when  they  hear  Mme. 
Clara  Butt  sing  with  the  energy  and 
conviction  of  her  six  feet  and  more  the 
popular  setting  of  music  to  “Abide  with 
Me”  with  the  accompaniment  of  piano- 
forte and  cabinet  organ.  The  work- 
manship displayed  in  this  adagio  is  ex- 
cellent; there  are  fine  effects  of 
euphony;  but  the  musical  thoughts 
themseives  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
ventional in  sentiment;  they  are  “mid- 
dle class." 

The  finale  with  its  apotheosis, 
which  contains  a glorification  of  the 
theme  heard  in  the  introduction,  will 
Inevitably  excite  applause.  Yet  there 
is  a disturbing  reminiscence  of  a fa- 
miliar theme  In  "Aida”  which  enters 
before  the  apotheosis  and  is  freely 
used.  Not  that  Sir  Edward  should  be 
accused  for  a moment  of  plagiarism. 
Say  rather  that  it  is  a case  of  the  un- 
conscious cerebration  to  which  many 
composers  high  above  Elgar  have  been 
subject.  There  Is  also  a fine  Parsi- 
fallan  flavor  in  certain  pages  of  the 
symphony. 

Mr.  Fiedler  had  evidently  studied 
the  symphony  carefully  and  he  un- 
doubtedly brought  out  all  that  therein 
is.  The  orchestra  gave  a brilliant 
performance  and  the  applause  that 
followed  was  unusually  hearty  and 
long  continued. 

How  grateful  was  the  little  serenade 
by  Volkmann  that  follows:  It  was 

comparatively  unfamiliar,  for  it  had  not 
been  played  here  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert for  nearly  17  years.  An  unpreten- 


tious work,  but  If.  has  chartn  and  Uis-I 
tinctlon;  it  Is  spontaneous.  The  waltz 
is  delightful  in  Its  naivete,  In  its  sug- 
gestion of  open  air  dancing  In  the  vll-j 
luge. 

Svendsen's  "Carnival”  Is  better1 
known,  and  it  might  be  described  as 
the  adventure  of  a bewildered  and  sim-| 
pie-minded  Norwegian  In  Paris. 


her<-  were  some  that  In- 
gram. There  v.as  a story 
nded  to  portray  In  tones! 
•Chinese”  Gordon.  Some 
id  in  the  music  the  story1 
tie  with  his  environment. 


"SiLOIM”  HOT  FIRST 
Ml  TO  GIVE  SMI 


The  protests  against  certain  "Im- 
moral'' or  "Indecent’’  plays,  operas, 
dances  now  said  to  be  in  favor,  es- 
pecially In  New  York  city,  are  enter- 
taining reading,  whether  they  come  from 
well  meaning  clergymen  who  have  not 
seen  any  one  of  the  wretched  shows 
against  which  they  inveigh,  or  from 
editorial  moralists  in  towns  far  front 
the  horrid  orgies. 

Only  a few  days  ago  a clergyman  was 
Indescribably  shocked  at  the  thought  of 
a performance  of  Strauss’  “Salome”  in 
tho  Boston  Theatre  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, and  he  accepted  thankfully  Saint- 
Saens’  “Santson  and  Delilah"  as  a sub- 
stitute. Yet,  as  Miss  Mary  Garden 
shrewdly  observed,  in  the  latter  opera 
Delilah  triumphs^  over  the  virtue  of 
Samson,  while  in  Strauss'  work  the 
little  and  cerebral  Salome  fails  in  her 
attack  on  Jokanaan — better  known  as 
John  the  Baptist.  Nor  let  any  one  say 
In  reply ; "Samson  Is  only  an  Old  Tes- 
tament character” ; on  the  contrary,  Ihe 
is  introduced  favorably  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  chapter  that  defines  faith  and  re- 
counts the  worthy  fruits  thereof  in  (he 
fathers  of  old  time : "For  the  time 

would  faile  mee  to  tell  of  Gideon,  and 
of  Barak,  and  of  Sampson,  and  of 
Jephthah,  of  David  also  and  Samuel, 
and  of  the  Prophets:  who  through  faith 
subdued  kingdomes,  wrought  righteous- 
nesse,  obteined  promises,  stopped  the 
mouthes  of  Lions,  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
out  of  weakenesse  were  made  strong, 
Waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens.” 


Only  last  Sunday  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister and  Leader  published  an  article 
against  modern  stage  dances.  It  was 
entitled  "Modern  Viciousness  and  West- 
ern Audiences.”  It  had  a motto,  not 
some  saying  of  Jerome,  Tertullian.  New- 
man, but  this  line  of  Frederick  Thomp- 
son, the  sage  of  Luna  Park:  "The  mo- 
ment the  South  and  the  West  acquire  an 
appetite  for  the  bizarre,  look  out!”  Look 
out  for  what?  For  more  entertaining 
shows? 

The  article  published  in  this  newspa- 
per of  Des  Moines  began:  “Des  Moines 
last  week  was  initiated  into  the  meretri- 
cious mysterious  (sic)  of  demi-disrobed 
dancing.”  Outraged  morality  here  flouts 
syntax.  And  who  was  the  brazen  ini- 
tiator? “A  young  woman  called  Ger- 
trude Hoffman”— by  the  way,  she  spell; 
Hoffmann  with  two  “n's”— who,  by  £ 
certain  physical  attractiveness  whicl 
she  exploits brashly  and  without  blushes 
executed  upon  a local  stage  with  feet 
torso  and  arms  a dance  of  exotic  sen- 
suality which  has  made  her  famous.' 
Note  the  use  of  the  word  torso.  Anf 
the  Register  and  Leader  allows  to  Mis; 
Hoffmann  only  “a  certain  physical  at 
tractiveness”!  This  moralist  is  no 
easily  pleased.  Yet  Miss  Hoffmann,  a 
sweet  and  .modest  young  woman,  as 
The  Herald  remarked  when  she  danced 
here  at  the  Majestic,  escapes  lightly. 
The  Register  and  Leader  thus  character- 
ized her  sisters  in  crime:  “There  is  Eva 
Tanguay,  a fleshy  soubrette,  who,  be- 
cause she  has  no  Puritanical  prejudice 
In  favor  of  garments,  boasts  that  she1 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  in  New, 
York  city  for  16  solid  months,  a certain 
portion  of  which  time  she  has  posed  and 
danced  pachydermatously  in  public  dis- 
array. There  is  Miss  Isadore  Duncan, 
another  young  woman  who  has  not  al- 
lowed maidenly  decorum  -to  come  be- 
tween her  and  a sensation  loving  pub- 
lic. There  is  Miss  Anette  Kellerman,  a 
young  woman  who  can't  dance,  but  who 
draws  an  enormous  salary,  nevertheless, 
for  appearing  in  frank  undress  and  pad. 
dlfng  twice  daily  up  and  down  a glass 
tank  of  water.  There,  also,  is  Mary 
Garden,  the  possessor  of  a rare  voice 
and  operatic  talent,  who  has  cheapened 
herself  and  her  art  by  submitting  to  the 
insulting  gaze  of  audiences  which  obvi- 
ously care  less  for  her  golden  voice  than 
her  curvilinear  perfections.” 


So  Miss  Tanguay  dances  "pachyder- 
matously,” which,  being  .interpreted, 
means  in  a thick-skinned  manner.  Does 
pactfydermata,  the  hoofed  or  ungulate 
pachytermata,  the  hoofed  or  ungulate 
quadrupeds  which  do  not  chew  the  cud, 
as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, hyrax  and  horse?  The  dermatolo- 
gist of  Des  Moines  assures  us  that  she 
does. 

Miss  Kellermann  is  not  stripped  suffi- 
ciently for  the  Register  and  Leader;  it 
removes  an  "n”  from  both  Annette  and 
Kellermann. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Misses  Dun- 
can, Kellermann  and  Garden,  the  der- 
matologist returns  to  Miss  Hoffmann, 
who  is  "much  less  of  an  artist  than  au 
audacitlst";  her  exhibition  is  a "slimy 
rather  than  sublime  expression."  She 
•will  not  be  received  “with  much  relish 
by  Des  Moines  until  she  comes  provided 
■with  an  adequate  wardrobe  and  a sense 
of  shame.” 
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This  article  will  seem  to  many  ex- 
travagant, hysterical,  and  pitiably  ab- 
surd; yet  it  is  only  one  of  many.  Even 
Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson, 
whose  "ankles  twinkled  mid  robes  col- 
ored in  harmony  with  shifting  music 
shades,”  defending  unnecessarily  her 
recent  performance  at  Sherry’s  in  New 
York,  spoke  of  Strauss’  "Salome,’’  with 
“all  its  terrible  suggestiveness.” 
"Suggestive”  of  what?  Necrophilism? 
Let  us  not  burst  In  ignorance.  We  are 
New  Englanders,  plain  persons,  coarse, 
perhaps;  not  super-refined  in  naughti- 
ness. We  all  saw  Miss  Hoffmann,  and 
in  her  saw  no  harm.  We  all  saw  Miss 
Kellermann;  we  did  not  see  too  much 
of  her  and  we  treasure  the  recollection. 


We  rememfttr  gratefully’  ?Uss  Duncan 

bounding  and  skipping  *d  leaping 
about  the  stage,  or  posturing  In  classic 
attitudes. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  said  recently  in  an 
address  to  the  Pleiados  Club  of  New 
York  that  she  would  not  presume  to 
question  the  morals  of  her  audiences; 
nor  would  she  presume  to  Inquire  into 
the  of  her  critics. 


Nearly  a century  ago  there  were  pro- 
tests in  the  United  States  against  per- 
formances of  "The  Beggar’s  Opera.” 
William  Hazlitt  reminded  Kean  of  this 
fact  when  in  1820  his  departn-a  for 
America  was  announced: 

"We  also  fear  that  the  critical  soil  of 
America  is  slippery  ground.  Jonathan  is 
Inclined  to  'the  safe  side  of  things,  even 
in  matters  of  taste  and  fancy.  They  are 
a little  formal  and  commonplace  in 
those  parts.  They  do  not  like  liberties 
in  morals,  nor  excuse  poetical  licenses. 
They  do  not  tolerate  privileges  of  birth, 
or  readily  sanction  those  of  genius.  A 
very  little  excess  above  the  water-mark 
of  mediocrity  is  with  them  quite  enough. 

• * * We  should  say  to  him  (Kean)  * 

* * Remember  that  they  hiss  ‘The 
Beggar's  Opera’  in  America.  If  they  do 
not  spare  Captain  Macheath,  do  you  j 
think  they  will  spare  you?  * * * Re- 
serve all  works  of  supererogation  till 
you  come  back,  and  have  safely  run  the 
gantlet  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Baltimore  and  Boston.” 


There  may  be  some  in  Boston  who  re-! I* 
member  the  outcry  against  the  actress1 11 
and  the  play  when  Matilda  Heron  first  I; 
appeared  in  "Camille”  and  was  at  the'r 
height  of  her  tragic  power.  Even  N.  M.  | 
Ludlow,  "actor  and  manager  for  3S 


years,”  lifted  up  an  indignant,  voice.  In 
his  memoirs,  "Dramatic  life  As  I 
Found  It,”  he  speaks  of  Mrs.  Heron 
and  her  daughters  Matilda,  Fanny  and 
A-.nes  playing  in  New  Orleans  early  in 
1840. 

"The  eldest  of  these  sisters,  Matilda 


Heron,  became  notorious  by  her  af- 
ter-life. She  was  one  of  the  earliest 
performers  of  the  celebrated  charac- 
ter of  Camille  in  a play  translated  by 
her  from  the  French.  This  play, 
which  ought  to  have  been  hissed  from 
the  stage  on  the  first  night  of  its 
representation,  for  its  bad  moral  ef- 
feet,  became  popular  from  the  skil- 
ful rendition  by  Miss  Heron  of  the 
principal  character.  She  was  not  to 
be  blamed  for  it,  but  the  vile  taste 
of  a certain  class  of  people,  who  will 
visit  any  place  and  applaud  anything 
that  will  cater  to  their  degraded  pas- 
sions. As  David  Garrick  said  once: 
‘Those  who  live  to  please,  must  please 
to  live.’  Miss  Heron  was  unques- 
tionably a woman  of  genius  and  tal- 
ent.  but,  for  want  of  a proper  judg-  | 
merit  to  direct  them,  they  proved  a 
curse  to  her.  Her  death  was  obscure 
and  sad,  leaving  behind  her  a very 
young  and  interesting  daughter,  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  profit  by  learn- 
ing what  a turbulent,  unhappy  life 
was  that  of  her  mother,  and  avoid 
following  in  her  footsteps."  Thus  Mr. 
Ludlow  in  fine  Pharisaical  spirit! 


Mr.  Ludlow’s  volume  was  published 
In  18S0.  The  daughter,  Bijou  Heron, 
(according  to  Col.  Brown’s  "History  of 
the  New  York  Stage."  made  her  debut 
in  “Old  Salt”  April  24,  1S76,  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre.  Her  life  was  not  a 
happy  one.  As  for  Matilda,  she  was 
first  seen  in  New  York  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  Aug.  22, 
1853.  She  first  played  Camille  in  New 
York  at  Wallack’s  Lyceum,  Jan.  22, 
1857,  when  E.  A.  Sothern  was  the  Ar- 
mand.  Her  success  was  sensational. 
The  Times  pronounced  her  greater 
than  Rachel  and  the  Tribune  and  the 
Herald  ransacked  the  dictionary  for 
words  of  praise.  Her  performance, 
Col.  Brown  says,  "showed  morbid  pas- 
sion in  its  deepest  form,  unrelieved  by 
French  graciousness  and  charm.  She 
came  through  a window  when  you 
expected  her  through  a door.”  There 
was  also  a storm  of  protest.  Morality 
was  shocked.  Was  the’fcutcry  against 
the  actress  or  the  play? 


Fitz  James  O'Brien  gave  a descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Heron  in  his  storjv 
"Mother  of  Pearl."  Mr.  Winter  tells  us; 
in  Ills  sketch  of  O'Brien's  life,  pre- 
fixed to  a collection  of  the  latter's 
poems  and  stories  published  In  this 
city,  that  O’Brien  had  a great  admira- 
tion for  the  "strange,  wild,  passionate 
genius”  of  Matilda  Heron,  and  it  once 
suited  his  fancy  to  travel  as  "literary 
assistant”  with  her  manager,  Bate- 
man. In  the  course  of  this  trip  O'Brien 
visited  Boston  and  sojourned  here  for  , 
some  time. 

“I  remember,”  says  Mr.  Winter, 
"that  he  considerably  astonished  some 
of  the  quiet  literary  circles  of  that 
staid  and  decorous  region  by  his  utter 
and  unaffected  irreverence  for  various 
camphorated  figureheads  which  were 
then  an  Incubus  upon  American  let-, 
ters.” 


S ti 


It  is  a pity  that  the  late  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  could  never  be  per-j(j 
suaded  to  publish  his  reminiscent 
of  life  and  manners  In  New  York  when 
he  lived  there  and  was  one  of  the;1 
group  at  Pfaff's,  the  beer  saloon  that 
he  celebrated  In  verses  published  in. 
Vanity  Fair  and  signed  with  his  in-!1 
Itlals.  He  was  singularly  disinclined! 
to  talk  about  those  years;  in  fact,  h 
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erenco  was  made  to  the  journalists, 
oets,  artists,  whom  he  then  mot  fa- 
illarly,  ho  would  pass  the  ciuestion 
y.  Yet  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
enry  Clapp,  Jr.,  George  Arnold.  "Ar- 
.emus  Ward."  Wilkins,  the  brilliant 
Iramatlc  critic  of  the  Herald;  Sey- 
nour  of  the  Times,  Mullen,  the  fanci- 
ful artist,  whose  genius  was  displayed 
n Vanity  Fair;  Winter,  Wood,  Shep- 
aerd,  L.  H.  Stephens  and  others.  If 
there  were  talk  about  any  One  of  the 
brilliant  dead,  he  would  say  only  a 
t'ew  indifferent  words,  or  he  would 
Ichange  the  subject.  Yet  ho.  Wood, 
Mullen  and  Mr.  Winter  rode  In  a 
coach  together  at  O'Brien's  funeral. 
(O'Brien  was  shot  nnd  severely  wounded 
In  a skirmish  with  cavalry  when 
he  was  on  Gen.  Lander’s  staff,  and 
he  died  of  his  wounds  At>rl!  6,  1862,  at 
Cumberland,  Va.  He  lies  burled  in 
Green wobd  cemetery.)  I once  heard 
olm  say  that  O’Brien  was  "a  handsome 
V'-llow,  a daring  man,  a writer  of 
ATeo-t  talent!';  but  questioned  further 
' <dit  his  personality  he  became  mute 

Is  there  any  one  now  living  in  Boston 
who  knew  O'Brien  well  when  he  so- 
journed here? 


To  go  back  to  "Mother  of  Pearl.” 
The  narrator  and  his  wife  saw  Miss 
Heroir  In  “Camille." 

“We  were  too  well  bred,  too  well 
brought  up,  too  well  educated  and  too 
cosmopolitan  to  feel  any  qualms  about 
the  morallty-of  the  play.  We  had  read 
It  In  the  French  under  the  title  of  ‘La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,'  and  it  was  now 
produced  In  dramatic  form  under  the 
title  of  'Camille.’ 

"Miss  Heron’s  first  entrance  was  won- 
derfully unconventional.  The  woman 
dared  to  come  in  upon  that  painted 
scene  as  if  it  really  was  the  home 
apartment  it  was  represented  to  be. 
She  did  not  slide  In  with  her  face  to 
the  audience  and  wait  for  the  mockery 
that  is  called  ’a  reception.’  She  walked 
in  easily,  naturally,  unwitting  of  any 
outside  eyes.  The  petulant  manner  in 
which  she  took  off  her  shawl,  the  com- 
monplace conversational  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  to  her  servant,  were  revela- 
tions to  Minnie  and  myself.  Here  was 
a daring  reality.  Here  was  a woman 
who,  sacrificing  for  the  moment  all 
conventional  prejudices,  dared  to  play 
the  lorette  as  the  lorette  herself  plays 
her  dramatic  life,  with  all  her  whims, 
her  passion,  her  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences, her  occasional  vulgarities,  her 
impertinence,  her  tenderness  . and  self- 
sacrifice!  It  was  not  that  we  did  not 
see  faults.  Occasionally  Miss  Heron's 
accent  was  bad,  and  had  a savor  of 
Celtic  origin.  But  what  mattered  ac- 
cent, or  what  mattered  elocution,  when 
we  felt  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an 
inspired  woman!  * * * It  is  true  that 
Miss  Heron’s  figure  was  commanding, 
and  there  was  a certain  powerful  light 
in  her  eyes  that  startled  and  thrilled; 
but  there  was  not  the  beauty  of  the 
‘favorite  actress.’  The  conquest  that 
she  achieved  was  purely  intellectual 
and  majestic.” 

For  a long  time  “Camille”  was  char- 
acterized as  a vilely  indecent  play,  and 
all  the  abusive  adjectives  that  are  now 
hurled  at  the  operas  "Salome’’  and 
"Louise,"  at  Mr.  Walter’s  drama,  “The 
Easiest  Way,"  .and  at  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
"Salvation  Nell,"  were  applied  to  it. 
The  fact  that  It  was  translated  from 
the  French  was  enough  for  some  to 
condemn  it.  Even  Charles  Astor  Bris- 
ted,  a man  of  liberal  education  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  uncommonly  frank 
in  the  expression  of  unconventional 
opinions,  wrote  from  Paris  to  Fraser's 
Magazine  in  1855:  “It  is  hard  to  say 

which  are  the  most  disgusting,  the 
boldly  immoral  dramas  of  Dumas  fils 
and  Gozian;  the  motiveless  and  color- 
less production  of  Feuillet,  where  the 
characters  act  in  utter  insensibility  to 
moral  distinctions,  and  the  whirlpool 
of  caprice  displaces  the  Zeus  of  reason; 
or  the  flimsy  attempts  at  morality  In- 
volved in  such  pieces  as  Serret’s  “Que 
Dira  la  Monde,  in  which  a young  man 
makes  a ’manage  de  convenance' 
(what  charming  associations  are  con- 
jured up  by  that  phrase!),  instead  of 
espousing  his  mistress,  all  for  the  holy 
and  unanswerable  motive  of  what  Mrs. 
Grundy  will  say.” 

There  was  a time  when  Gounod’s 
"Faust"  was  considered  highly  im- 
moral. Dr.  Dio  Lewis  wrote  an  article 
against  it  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
purest  woman  present  at  a performance 
left  smirched  and  disturbed  by  reason 
of  the  "Garden  Scene.”  Any  young  girl 
who  attended  a performance  started  Im- 
mediately on  the  downward  path. 

Some  may  remember  the  shrieks  of 

disapproval  at  the  early  performances  j 
of  opera-bouffe,  with  Tostee,  Irma,  | 
Silly,  and  later  Almee;  the  storm  of  in- l 
dignation  raised  by  the  appearance  of ' 
the  “British  Blondes,"  with  Lydia 
Thompson  at  their  head;  the  thunder- 
ings  against  "The  Black  Crook”  and 
“The  White  Fawn." 


an  in  any  exhibition  of  a 
women.  Sometimes  tho  per- 
formances were  In  humble  theatres,  as 
in  Robinson  Hall,  also  known  as  the 
Parisian  Varieties,  In  New  York,  where 
the  can-can  was  danced  with  astonish- 
ing abandon  and  loose  songs  were  sung, 
i35  years  or  so  ago,  although  the  hall, 
j upstairs,  a fire  trap,  was  opened  deco- 
rously  with  Prof.  Rhodes’  geological 
exhibition,  "Earth  and  Man";  as  In  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Theatre,  New 
(York,  in  the  early  seventies,  where 
such  shows  as  “The  Female  Bathers" 
attracted  old  men  and  curious  boys. 
The  latter  theatre  was  more  than  once 
raided  by  the  police. 

This  form  of  entertainment,  said  to  be 
popular  In  New  York,  is  contrived  to 
catch  the  floating  population  of  the  city. 
The  Dramatic  Mirror  of  last  week  well 
said:  “There  Is  no  doubt  that  unclean 
j plays  are  patronized  In  New  Y'ork  by  a 
! large  number  of  persons  who  reside  in 
I Now  York:  but  aside  from  such  persons 
it  will  be  found  that  the  audiences  at 
such  plays  here  are  recruited  from 
thousands  of  persons  daily  sojourning 
in  this  city— hypocritical  residents  of 
other  cities  that  would  be  ashamed  to 
attend  such  plays  at  home,  yet  do  so 
here  because  they  imagine  that  they 
will  not  be  found  out.  Thus  New  York, 
which  is  sinful  enough  on  its  own  ac- 
count, Is  made  to  bear  an  evil  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  the  sneaking  inclina- 
tion of  a multitude  of  sojourners— 
classed  as  respectable  at  home— for  pru- 
rient things,  indulgence  in  which  here 
they  think  carries  neither  moral  re- 
sponsibility nor  danger  to  their  local 
reputations,” 

Shows  like  ■this'  are  not  put  on  the 
stage  by  self-respecting  managers,  but 
these  managers  suffer  in  the  wholesale 
and  absurd  denunciation  of  the  theatre. 
For  well  constructed,  admirably  written 
dramas  that  treat  dramatically  and 
frankly  elemental  passions  and  conse- 
quent catastrophes  are  condemned  as 
fiercely  as  the  deliberately  pornographic 
entertainments.  English-speaking  peo- 
ple have  been  taught  for  years  by  nov- 
elists and  playwrights  to  believe  that 
interest  in  a man  and  woman  should 
end  when  they  marry  and  “settle  down.” 
“They  were  married  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards.”  But  as  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis  observes,  “in  novels,  as  in  life,  one 
comes  at  length  to  realize  that  marriage 
is  not  necessarily  either  a grave,  or  a 
convent  gate,  or  a hen’s  nest,  that 
though  the  conditions  are  changed  the 
forces  at  work  remain  largely  the  same. 
It  is  still'  quite  possible  to  watch  the 
passions  at  play,  though  there  may  now 
be  more  tragedy  or  more  pathos  in  the 
outcome  of  that  play.”  The  same  is 
true  of  the  drama.  Yet  we  find  the 
self-appointed  censors  of  the  theatre 
protesting  against  Ibsen’s  superb 
tragedy  "Ghosts,’’  calling  immoral  al 

play  that  should  often  be  seen  on  the 
[ stage  and  might  well  serve  in  the  cause 
i of  true  morality  as  a text  book  in  the 
public  schools;  condemning  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession,”  which  should  be 
familiar  to  youn.g  and  old;  now  crying 
out  against  “The  Easiest  Way,”  which 
is  a powerful  tract  against  unclean  liv- 
ing. These  plays  and  plays  like  them 
are  censured  by  those  who  believe  that 
ignorance  and  concealment  are  the  true 
safeguards  of  society.  What  they  call 
immorality  is  the  highest  morality. 


Ho  charged  Mr.  Bern- 
stein with  looking  indifferently  on  vice 
and  virtue.  Tho  young  wife  In  "The 
Thief"  steals  deliberately  from  her  host- 
ess and  attempts  by  her  caresses  to  j 
make  her  husband  her  accomplice. 
"TIuM  which  shocked  us  In  your  play 
is  tlm  indulgence  shown  by  you'  for  this 
degrading  action.  • « * The  mental 
condition  of  your  heroine  does  not  In- 
spire you  with  the  sentiments  of  aver- 
sion and  contempt  which  it  would  have 
awakened  In  the  soul  of  Augier  or 
Dumas— recall  Seraphlne  in  ’Lionnes 
pauvres,’  Cesarine  in  'La  Femme  de 
Claude.’  ” 

Miss  Daisy  Andrews,  who  controlled 
the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris  for  nearly 
two  years,  thinks  New  York  has  Itself 
to  blame  If  it  is  suffering  from  immoral 
shows.  She  said  to  a reporter  of  the 
Evening  World:  "Prevent  the  .average 

light  opera  and  the  vulgar  perform- ' 

anees  from  being  presented,  and  you 
will  find  that  people  will  begin  to  take 
their  brains  instead  of  their  eyes  only 
to  the  theatre  with  them.  Give  the 
public  a chance  to  use  its  brains  at  real 
problems— take  off  the  censorship  from 
those  plays  that  adnyt  of  serious  con- 
sideration and  cease  hammering  at 
those  coarse  presentations  that  are 
short-lived  at  least.  Managers  do  not 
want  to  cater  to  a vitiated  taste.  A 
brilliant  run  of  an  unworthy  spectacle 
carries  Its  heavy  penalty,  and  frequent- 
ly It  takes  long  and  conscientious  effort 
to  offset  the  disastrous  result  of  such  a 
venture.” 


Let  us  not  forget  that  “Jane  Eyre" 
was  once  dubbed  an  immoral  book,  and 
our  mothers  read  it  by  stealth:  that 
“The  Scarlet  Letter"  was  once  discussed 
in  whispers;  that  “Adam  Bede"  and 
"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  were  char- 
acterized as  dangerous  novels  for  young 
women.  The  pother  over  Thomas 
Hardy’s  "Tess”  and  “Jude  the  Ob- 
scure” is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 
As  Mr.  Hardy  himself  wrote  in  a maga- 
zine article:  “The  crash  of  broken  com- 
mandments is  as  necessary  an  accom- 
plishment to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
tragedy  as  the  noise  of  drum  and  cym- 
bals to  a triumphal  march.”  And  "the 
clash  of  law  against  passion"  is  essen- 
tial to  a dramatist. 

A play  is  immoral,  however,  when 
the  development  of  a great  passion  is 
treated  flippantly  or  cynically;  when 
relations  that,  should  be  intimate  are 
exposed  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the 
naturally  brutal  and  those  void  of  un- 
derstanding. Furthermore,  there  may 
be  immorality  in  the  art  of  the  play- 
wright, though  his  subject  may  be  con- 
ventionally moral. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farce 
comedy  with  music  and  the  so-called 
: comic  opera  have  debauched  the  taste 
of  the  public,  even  in  Boston.  (I  do  not 
j refer  to  ‘the  better  operettas  of  Offen- 
bach with  the  librettos  by  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  that  are  still  delightful  reading 
[ °r  the  better  operettas  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan).  The  great  public  is  now  al- 
most impatient  of  dialogue  that  com- 
ment on  life  and  manners.  The  best 
lines  in  "Love  Watches"  at  the  Hollis 
last  Monday  passed  unnoticed;  Ernest 
i\as  regarded  as  a distinctly  comic  char- 
acter; every  farcical  stroke,  even  when 
it  was  evidently  Incongruous,  was  keenly 
relished.  But  the  argument  of  .the  play 
is  profoundly  serious;  if  a husband  be 
untrue,  why  should  not  his  wife  have 
liberty  in  action?  Jacqueline  was  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  her  jealousy 
(by  her  own  love  for  her  husband  and 
by  the  timidity  and  devotion  of  Ernest 
The  comedy  might  well  furnish  matter  i 
| for  discussion  in  women’s  clubs.  It  in- 
terested the  great  majority  of  the  au- 
(dience  only  as  a farce  in  which  Miss 
Burke  disported.  PHILIP  HALE. 


topics  iiscussin 

Relative  Importance  of  the 
Words  and  Music  in  a Song 
Considered  — Influence  of 
Literature. 


It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  there 
are  stage  shows,  called  by  courtesy 
'j  plays,  that  are  deliberately  contrived  to 
V attract  the  prurient  and  the  sensual  by 
appealing  to  the  animal  eye  and  the 
. animal  Instinct.  There  have  been  such 
shows  since  the  reign  of  Nero.  Some- 
times they  have  been  of  a quasi-private 
nature,  as  those  given  at  the  “Erotikon 
I Theatron”  in  Paris,  where  the  Inde- 
jeency  was  in  the  dialogue  or  situation 


The  mistake  made  by  certain  drama- 
tists, especially  by  some  of  the  modern 
European  school,  is  In  their  assertion 
that  a play  with  optimistic  tendencies 
is  necessarily  artificial.  Read  the 
dramas  of  the  younger  Dumas,  who  was 
once  savagely  attacked  and  is  now 
looked  on  as  a preaching  old-fogy,  and 
you  find  him  having  ideals,  recognizing 
the  value  of  unselfishness,  self-sacrifice, 
virtue. 

Mr.  Adolphe  Brisson  made  this  reply 
to  Mr.  Henry  Bernstein:  "I  do  not 

know  what  sort  of  humanity  is  before 
your  eyes.  When  I open  mine,  and  look 
about  me,  I .see  a lot  of  people,  who 
make  mistakes,  who  have  their  ridicu- 
lous side,  their  weaknesses,  their  vices; 
but  they  also  do  praiseworthy,  meritori- 
ous, sometimes  heroic,  deeds*,  and  sacri- 
fice themselves,  whatever  you  may  pre- 
tend, without  bitterness,  and  even  joy- 
fully. * * * Your  ‘Rafale’  and  ’La 
Griffe’  do  not  give  a much  more  exact 
view  of  the  world  as  it  exists  than  do 
the  proverbs  of  Carmontelle  or  the  idyls 


OLD-FASHIONED  DANCES 
THAT  ARE  DISAPPEARING 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

There  has  long  been  a dispute  con- 
cerning the  relative  importaneeof  verses 
In  a song  with  music.  Some  insist  that 
a composer  is  inspired  only  by  a poem 
that  is  inherently  beautiful.  Others  be- 
lieve that  verses  need  only  be  smooth 
and  commonplace,  and  they  cite  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  Italian  librettos  with 
the  eternal  lines  ending  in  “amore”  and 
"dolore."  The  late  Edward  MacDowell 
was  of  the  latter  opinion;  he  often  said 
that  the  finer  the  poem  in  the  matter  of 
rhythm  and  color,  the  less  suited  It  was 
to  music,  and  he  would  cite  poems  of 
Poe  and  Swinburne  In  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion. 

It  may  be  said  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  importance  of  the  poem  itself  that 
Schubert  and  Schumann  were  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  musicthey  wrotefor  Heine’s 
lyrics;  that  other  poets  of  high  standing 
inspired  the  two.  Nevertheless  Schubert 
had  little  literary  taste.  He  chose  his 
poets  at  random,  and  he  apparently 
looked  on  Mayrhofer  and  Schober  with 
as  kindly  an  eye  as  on  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  set  mu- 
sic to  46  songs  of  Mayrhofer  and  to  only 
six  songs  of  Heine. 


Sir  Charles  Vllllers  Stanford  dis- 
cussed last  month  “The  Influence  of 
Literature  upon  Music”  at  a dinner 
given  to  him  by  the  Authors'  Club  In 
London. 

He  began  by  saying  that  the  ground 
basis  of  both  music  and  poetry  is 
rhythm;  the  heart-beat,  the  pulse 
which  enables  ideas  to  grow  and  “the 
invention  to  make  a living  appeal.” 
This  rhythmical  force  can  be  as  strong 
in  prose  as  In  poetry,  "as  witness  the 
English  of  the  Bible  or  of  Bacon,  of 
Junius  or  of  Ruskin,  or  that  curious, 
fascinating  compound  of  apparent 
prose  and  real  poetry,  Walt  Whit- 


man.” Sir  Charles  might  have  brought 
forward  as  evidenco  to  bis  proposi- 
tion, Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Thomas  do  Qulnccy. 

"Those  who  use  their  rhythmical 
power  to  perpetuate  hideous  and  re- 
pulsive Ideas  arc  actively  mlschlovous, 
precisely  because  the  rhythm  rivets 
the  attention  and  forces  the  Ideas  on 
tho  listener,  often  blinding  him  to  the 
Inherent  ugliness  or  poverty.” 

He  then  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  form,  beauty  of  proportion,  de- 
sign that  should  take  precedence  of 
detail.  "The  only  real  live  pictures  of 
so-called  modern  Impressionism  are 
from  the  brushes  of  men,  who,  having 
mastered  form,  know  how  to  vary  It. 
What  Is  amorphous  cannot  do  more 
than  surprise  or  shock,  and  when  It 
cannot  do  that  (and  often  having 
done  that)  it  will  weary.” 

But  that  which  Is  "amorphous"  to 
Sir  Charles  may  be  of  beautiful  pro- 
portions to  another,  and  !he  perfect 
form  may  weary — witness  much  of 
Sir  Charles’  orthodox  music. 


Between  poets  and  musicians  there  has 
been  an  Interchange  of  obligations.  Sir 
Charles,  In  support  of  this  bold  proposi- 
tion, referred  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Milton  and  Lawes,  between  Dry- 
den  and  Purcell.  “The  connection  be- 
tween Goethe,  Schiller  and  Beethoven. 
Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  amaz- 
ing interpretations  of  Heine  by  Robert 
Schumann  are  part  of  the  art  history  of 
that  nation.” 

Now  Goethe,  the  man,  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  Beethoven's  music.  He  thought 
highly  of  Hummel,  and  drew  a curious 
comparison  between  him  and  Napoleon. 
He  thought  Mayerbeer  was  the  man  to 
set  music  to  “Faust.”  But  Goethe  con- 
fessed frankly  to  Eckermann  that  music 
was  to  him  the  least  Interesting  of  the 
arts,  and  that  he  knew  little  about  it. 

To  go  back  to  Sir  Charles.  He  said 
that  poetry’s  debt  to  music  is  not  less. 
Great  composers  have  immortalized 
poems  in  song  that  had  made  them 
known  to  thousands.  Wilhelm  Mueller, 
for  instance,  is  chiefly  remembered  in 
consequence  of  Schubert’s  music.  ”1  had 
a curious  personal  experience  of  this. 
Many  years  ago  I set  Browning’s  Cava- 
lier songs  to  music.  Not  long  since  a 
man  who  knew  them  in  old  days  sug- 
gested their  performance  to  a choral  so- 
ciety in  a centre  of  light  and  leading . 
over  the  border.  This  caused  the  com- 
mittee to  read  the  poems  in  a volume 
apparently  unfamiliar  to  them,  Brown- 
ing’s Selected  Poems.  The  result  was 
an  indignant  refusal  to  sing  such  words, 
and  an  expression  of  belief  that  no  book 
containing  such  blasphemous  language 
would  be  allowed  to  lie  on  any  respect- 
able drawing  room  table.  But  they  be- 
gan to  read  their  Browning,  and  they’ll 
get  better  presently.” 


There  was  talk  about  writers  who 
have  found  their  inspiration  in  music. 
“They  have,  especially  in  recent 
times,  trodden  on  dangerous  ground, 
especially  when  they  become  techni- 
cal. In  Shakespeare  and  in  Milton 
there  are  no  solecisms.  How  Shake- 
speare learned  the  mystery  of  the 
craft  no  one  knows.  Milton  had  it 
froTn  his  father,  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  the  composer  of  one  of  the 
first  madrigals  in  the  'Triumphs  of 
Oriana.’  In  our  day  the  most  notable 
example  Is  Browning,  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  Browning,  who  had  a good 
ear  for  music  and  some  smattering  of 
knowledge  of  it,  has  allowed  himself 
far  less  musical  sound  In  his  poetry 
than  either  '1’ennyson,  or  Swinburne, 
or  Rossetti,  none  of  whom  appear 
to  have  had  any  pretensions  to  tech- 
nical musical  knowledge.  And.  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  he  rushed  in 
where  the  other  angels  feared  to 
tread,  and  discussed  musical  prob- 
lems and  introduced  technical  ex- 
pressions with,  I must  say,  very  vary- 
ing results.  In  ‘Abt  Vogler,’  for  ex- 
ample, he  speaks  of  that  master,  as 
he  improvises,  ‘sliding  by  semitones 
till  he  sinks  to  a minor,'  a method  of 
modulation  which  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  masterly;  and  'I  blunt  it 
into  a ninth,’  when  it  should  be  ‘I 
sharpen  it  into  a ninth,’  finally  aton- 
ing for  It  all  by  that  immortal  ex- 
pression, ’the  C major  of  this  life.’ 
“And  Browning  once  wrote  a poem 
for  music,  the  words  for  a tune  of  Avl- 
son,  In  ‘Parleyings  with  Certain  Peo- 
ple,’ which  made  one  doubt  if  he  had  a 
true  sense  of  good  declamation,  for  any- 
one who  tries  to  sing  his  words  to  the 
tune  will  find  line  after  line  of  false 
accents  and  halting  rhythm.  When  I 
first  read  it,  I could  not  make  the  words! 
and  music  fit.  Mr.  Birrell  in  his  edi- 
tion has  gone  one  better,  for  in  a note 
to  ’Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha’  he 
defines  a fugue  as  a ‘short  melody.’  I 
suppose  his  mind  was  temporarily  dis- 
tracted by  efforts  to  promote -harmony 
in  Ireland.” 


I Sir  Charles  mentioned  solecisms 
committeed  by  other  writers.  Thus 
i George  Eliot  speaks  of  a sound  as  of 
"a  long  drawn  organ  stop.”  “A  ’long 
drawn  organ  stop’  can  mean  only  u 
piece  of  wood  which  will  draw  out  sev- 
eral feet,  and  the  only  sound  it  could 
emit  would  be  a squeak  if  the  mech- 
anism within  were  rusty  or  dilapi- 
dated.” Black  in  one  of  his  novels  cie- 
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scribes  a young  woman  going  to  the 
piano  and  dashing  off  'Mozart's  So- 
nata in  A sharp."  Sir  Charles  might 
have  mentioned  many  other  offenders, 
from  Coleridge  with  his  "loud  bassoon" 
to  Ouida.  with  whom  a tenor  sings  rav- 
ishing airs  of  Palestrina,  ani^^h  organ- 
ist plays  grand  pages  from  Mendels- 
sohn's masses.  Even  Mr.  Crawford  in 
one  of  his  novels  attributes  "La  Travi- 
' to  Donizetti.  The  roses  In  Tenny- 
's  "Maud"  heard  all  night  "the 
e,  violin,  bassoon,"  but  bassoon  was 
ded  probably  for  the  rhyme. 

t the  end  of  his  discourse.  Sir 
tries  alluded  to  the  obstacles  put  in 
w ay  of  setting  copyright  poetry  and 
printing  a poem  in  programs,  when 
Is  sung.  “Some  of  our  most  gifted 
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composers  have  suffered  serious- 
recent  times  from  these  restric- 
Certain  publishers  of  the  poems 
stipulated  not  only  for  a fee  for 
g the  words  (which  is  unite  cora- 
rtsible),  but  also  for  a fee  or  roy- 
jn  the’  book  of  words  for  every  ; 
rt  at  which  the  song  is  sung.  | 
no  singer,  however  admirable  his 
j enunciation  may  be,  can  rely  on  the 
! words  making  their  mark  unless  the 
I audience  can  read  them,  and  they  will 
I not  risk  singing  them  except  under 
these  conditions.  No  programs,  as  pub- 
lications, could  stand  the  strain  of  a 
j royalty;  they  rarely  pay  for  their  print- 
| ing,  and  if  many  such  poems  were  in 
I it,  as  might  easily  be  the  case,  the 
j loss  would  be  great. 

I "Now,  I place  great  store  on  young 
I composers  setting  poems  of  their  own 
I day;  and  experience  of  this  sort  chokes 
j them  off.  and  they  have  to  turn  to  older 
work,  which  has  been  probably  set  be- 
fore and  suggests  totally  different  treat- 
ment, or  to  the  hopeless  twaddle  which 
is  offered  to  them  for  a nominal  sum, 
and  which  results  in  that  terrible  mod- 
ern product  of  England,  the  royalty 
ballad." 


Thus  Sir  Charles  talked  amiably  and 
shed  little  light.  The  reader  of  the  re- 
port published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
is  reminded  of  Mr.  Barnes  Neweome  s 
address  on  Mrs.  Hemans  and  the  poetry 
of  the  affections  at  the  Neweome  Athe- 
naeum. "Our  lecturer  then  makes  a dis- 
tinction between  man’s  poetry  and  wom- 
an's poetry,  charging  considerably  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  We  show  that  to 
appeal  to  the  affections  is,  after  all,  the 
true  office  of  the  bard;  to  decorate  the 
homely  threshold,  to  wreathe  flowers 
round  the  domestic  hearth,  the  delight- 
ful duty  of  the  Christian  singer."  "Elo- 
quence plapplng  on  like  water  from  a 
cistern.” 


I appeared,  that  the  quadrille  is  how  only 

j requested  by  old-fashioned,  high-class 
I families,  and  then  seldom;  that  the! 
two-step,  imported  from  America,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  polka. 

"As  to  the  mazurka,”  said  the  chev- 
alier, "I  have  not  for  many  years  heard 
anybody  ask  for  It.  I think  it  is  a pity 
that  It  has  gone  out  of  your  programs, 
because  it  is  a beautiful  dance.  Person- j 
ally,  I like  it  better  than  any  other.  Itk 
is  a little  difficult,  perhaps,  and  unless 
you  dance  it  very  lightly  and  very 
gracefully  you  are  apt  to  make  a noise 
I with  the  heel,  and  that,  of  course.  Is 
not  a recommendation." 

And  the  chevalier  then  made  himself 
solid  by  saying  that  the  English  dance 
more  than  any  other  nation— which 
I statement  might  easily  be  disputed— 
and  "in  manner  you  are  very  elegant 
and  very  classical  and  dreamy.'*  Did 
the  chevalier  keep  a straight  face  when 
he  said  this? 

So  the  Lancers  and  quadrilles  have  dis- 
appeared even  in  England.  I hear  the 
opening  tune  of  the  once  favorite  quad- 
rille: “Lum-tl-tum.  tump,  ti,  tump,  ti, 
tump."  Who  wrote  the  airs  to  which 
New  Englanders  danced?  Was  his 
name  Joseph  Hart  in  1SS9?  No,  he 

claimed  the  composition  of  the  figures,  ] 
and  he  arranged  dance  music,  but  the 
Lancers  were  danced  in  Dublin  in  1817, 
although  Murray's  Dictionary  says  that 
I.aborde  Introduced  the  dance  into  Eng- 
land in  1S36.  The  Badminton  book  on 
danclng  makes  the  statement  that  the 
first  set  of  Lancers  danced  in  a London 
ball  room  was  in  1850  and  it  names  the 
four  women.  The  figures  in  1819 
were  "La  Rose,”  "La  Lodoiska,”  "La 
Dorset,”  "Les  Landers’’  and  "L’ 
Etoile”  danced  to  airs  by  Spagnolettl, 
ICreutzer,  from  “the  Beggar’s  Opera” 
by  Janiewicz,  and  Storace. 

The  quadrile  was  much  earlier;  it 
was  danced  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  under  the  name  of  the 
country  dance.  T hey  say  it  was 
danced  for  the  first  time  in  society  at 
Almack's  in  London  in  1815,  when  it 
was  brought  over  from  Paris  by  Lady 
Jersey.  "Le  Pantalon’’  “L’Ete,"  "La 
Poule,”  "La  Trenise,”  and  "La  Pastour- 
elle,”  and  "Finale,"  were  the  names 
of  the  figures.  The  tunes  were  opera- 
tic and  popular.  But  there  were  the 
Bologna  quadrilles  on  themes  from 
Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater,”  and  music 
from  Wagner’s  music  dramas  have 
been,  for  a joke,  turned  into  quadrille 
tunes. 


grace;  they  admit  that  the  two-step1 
is  a "ripping  dance.” 


Can  there  not  be  a return  to  the  old 
waltz,  the  dance  that  charmed  Arte- 
mus  Ward  at  Asplnwall? 

"At  the  Howard  House  the  man  of 
sin  rubbeth  the  hair  of  the  horse  to 
tilt  bowels  of  the  cat,  and  our  girls 
are  waving  their  lily-white  hoofs  in 
the  dazzling  waltz.” 


Modern  Opera. 

The  New  York  World  published  the 
following  poem  last  Thursday: 

Some  of  his  chord's  for  low  brass  and  sarru- 
sophones,  with  muted  tuba,  accompanied  by 
rolls  oil  the  tonltruone — a thunder  imitator  in- 
vented by  the  composer  himself — were,  Indeed, 
the  bottomless  depths  of  gloom. — From  a news- 
paper  notice. 

Hariri  from  the  pit  a fearsome  sound 
That  makes  your  blood  run  cold. 

Symphonic  cyclones  rush  around — 

And  the  worst  is  yet  untold. 


I- 


Bluebell" . - — 

Mav":  Woodman,  “The  Rainbow”  and  "An 
Open  Secret.” 

TUESDAY — Steinert  Hall,  S I’  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  pupils  of  Mine.  Dueheaua.  The 
principals  of  the  Dueheaua  School  of  Opera 
will  assist. 

Jordan  Hall.  S:13  P.  M.  Song  recital  by 
C.  I’ol  I'lancon.  assisted  by  Heinrich  Scbueck- 
er.  harpist. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert 
by  the  Choral  Union  of  the  Harvard  Im- 
provement Association.  John  A.  O’Shea,  dl 
rector.  Choral  numbers:  Foote.  "Bedouin1, 


No—  they  unchain  those  dogs  of  war 
The  wild  sarrusophones. 

A double-bass  E flat  to  roar 

Whilst  crunching  dead  men’s  bones. 


Mr.  Henry  Davey  had  more  to  say. 
He  argued  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
is  unfavorable  to  music  when  the  pauses 
fall  In  the  middle  of  the  line;  that  it 
could  make  obscure  words  intelligible; 
that  it  first  became  an  independent  art, 
able  to  bear  analysis  on  its  own  ac- 
count, only  by  shaking  off  the  bondage 
of  words.  "The  function  of  music  is 
exactly  stated  by  Matthew  Arnold  in 
his  ‘Epilogue  to  Lessing's  "Laocoon’  ”; 
Poetry  says  a thought  once  only;  music 
continually  repeats,  enforces  and  illus- 
trates a thought."  Painting  takes  a 
moment;  music  a succession.  He  quotes 
Leonardo’s  "Last  Supper,”  compared 
with  Bach’s  repeated  "Lord,  is  it  I?” 


Mr.  Crompton,  a London  teacher  of 
dancing,  is  not  so  complimentary  as 
the  Chevalier.  He  explains  why  few 
men  in  London  are  good  dancers. 
They  are  not  taught  as  a rule  when 
they  are  young.  The  public  schools 
do  not  offer  any  direct  encouragement. 
The  result  is  when  a young  men  has 
finished  his  educational  career  he  is 
lacking  one  of  the  very  qualifications 
that  are  necessary  for  his  entrance 
into  society,  namely,  the  ability  to 
dance. 

"And  this  as  a consequence,"  Mr. 
Crompton  added,  “is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  happens;  Four  gentlemen  are 
commencing  with  me  a course  of  danc- 
ing tonight  who  next  week  are  going 
to  society  dances.  Some,  it  is  true, 
succeed  in  doing  a great  deal  In  a 
short  time,  but  many  enter  the  ball- 


Tlie  muted  tuba’s  dismal  groan 
Uprising  from  the  gloom. 

And  answered  by  the  heekelphone. 
Suggests  the  eraek  of  doom. 


Ob.  mamma!  is  this  the  earthquake  zone? 

What  ho.  there ! stand  from  under ! 

Or  is  that  the  tonitruone, 

Just  imitating  thunder? 


Nay.  fear  not.  little  one.  because 
Of  this  sublime  rough-house ; 
’Tis  modern  onora  by  the  laws 
Of  Master  Richard  Strauss. 


Singers?  they’re  scarcely  heard  nor  seen — 
In  yon  back  sent  they  sit. 

The  day  of  Song  is  past.  I ween ; 

The  orchestra  is  IT. 

— Henry  Tyrrell. 


Pension  Fund  Concert. 


There  are  poems  that  smile  at  the 
attempts  of  composers  to  set  music  to 
them,  as  Coleridge's  "Kubla  Khan,” 
Poe's  "Haunted  Palace.”  The  opening 
chorus  In  Swinburne’s  "Atalanta  in 
I Calydon."  I can  Imagine,  however,  a 
superb  symphonic  poem,  “Kubla  Kahn.” 
There  are  fine  pages  In  Mr.  Converse's 
| "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercl,”  yet  this 
I ballad  for  baritone  and  orchestra  would 
j proba  bly  have  been  more  effective  if  the 
| composer  had  preferred  the  form  of  a 
i symphonic  poem  for  orchestra  alone. 


Forty  odd  years  ago  in  a little  town 
ri  Western  Massachusetts  the  children 
went  to  dancing  school.  They  were 
aught  the  quadrille,  the  lancers,  square 
lances,  in  short,  and  the  schottlsche. 
rhe  teacher  was  an  Irritable  old  man, 
who  scraped  a fiddle  as  he  taught.  His 
reign  was  undisputed  until  one.  day  a 
tapper  person,  with  slushed  hair  and 
greased  mustache,  sporting  marvellous 
cravats,  heavily  perfumed,  came  up 
from  Springfield  and  opened  a class  for 
the  waltz.  There  were  parents  who 


this  dance 
ead  Bryon's 
Idly,  Immoral,  they  said. 

were  not  allowed  to 
Human  nature  prevailed, 
ealthy  boy  could  endure 
ds  sweetheart  embraced 
val  who  had  rubbed  his 


room  feeling  nervous,  and  that  feellngi 
necessarily  handicaps  them. 

"There  is  also  the  consideration 
which  accounts  for  some  lack  of  grace 
in  the  ballroom.  Knowing  how  scarce! 
are  the  men  who  dance,  there  arej 
some  hostesses  who  are  inclined  to 
encourage  embryo  dancers  by  fool- 
ishly flattering  them.  A man,  for  ex- 
ample, who  apologizes  for  his  awk-, 
wardness  is  encouraged  by  the  re- 
mark that  he  Is  dancing  very  well,) 
and  after  a time  he  begins  to  think  lie; 
is  quite  a good  dancer.  If  only  host-; 
esses  would  select  their  guests  for 
dancing  with  the  same  discrimination! 
as  they  issue  Invitations  for  dinner  j 
parties,  bridge  parties,  and  musical  j 
evenings,  we  should  have  a better 
style  of  dancing  in  the  ballroom  and 
less  would  be  heard  of  the  lack  of; 
grace.”  i 

Is  not  Mr.  Crompton  delightful? 

He  adds  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
I appearance  of  the  Lancers  is  that  it 
j has  become  "little  more  than  a,  foot- 
I ball  scramble”  and  has  “boisterous 
| character.” 

If  only  English  boys  were  taught 
j dancing  and  deportment!  “We  should 
j no  longer  see  our  future  judges  and 
although  I statesmen  and  generals  strutting 
poem.  The  | j along,  as  I liav,e  seen  them  as  boys 
both  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  witli  their 
hands  in  their  pocketB  and  without 
an  atom  either  of  eleganc/e  or  dig- 
nity." 


week  before.  In 
he  boys  and  girls  j 
And  this  dance  I 
languid  one,  nor  I 
■ear  a strained,  I 
resslon.  nor  were  I 
batlc  in  the  eyes 


ed  of 


these  early  years  I 
mdon  Journal  that  I 
ce  popular,  have  I 
altogether  or  arej 
m ball  programs  In 
se  dances  are  the) 
le,  the  polka,  and 
Ihevalier  A.  BocchD 
e have  wholly  dis- ■ 


Old  dances  are  coming  into  fashion 
in  London,  the  Allemonde,  the  Gal- 
liard,  the  Gavotte  and  others  taught 
by  the  Misses  Ridley  as  a special  en- 
tertainment by  trained  dancers  In  the 
middle  of  ordinary  ball  programs.  I j 
These  dances  are  not  for  the  common  I 
herd.  The  Misses  Ridley  despair  of  I 
"getting  a modern  man  to  go  through  . 
the  gavotte.  He  would  not  take  the 
pain.-:  to  learn  its  numerous  steps,  nor|j 
would  he  behave  in  the  gallant  way 
required  of  tb>V*  cavalier  period.  He 

would  nev<^'  ik  a rose  and  present 
It  to  the  u \tb  a deep  bow.  In- 

deed, his  ri?  «<•>(  dress  would  make 
him  look  rat  a-tulous  if  he  at- 
tempted to  do  Y" 

The  Misses  fcy  think  that  the 

modern  waltz  (...’too  stiff  and  lacks 


Tonight  brings  the  second  of  the  ben- 
efit concerts  which  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra gives  each  season  In  aid  of  its 
pension  fund.  The  program  should  be 
of  much  interest  to  all  lovers  of  music, 
for  it  presents  Max  Schillings’  musical 
setting  of  Ernst  Wildenbruch's  "Hex- 
enlied.”  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  will  re- 
cite the  poem. 

Schillings’  work  as  a composer  is  not 
unknown  here,  for  his  music  has  ap- 
peared often  on  Symphony  programs. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  school  -of  German  composers 
and  Is  now  conductor  of  the  opera  in 
Stuttgart,  where  he  succeeded  Karl 
Pohlig,  the  present  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  orchestra.  He  has  under- 
taken to  treat  Wildenbruch’s  poem  for 
orchestra  much  after  the  same  fashion 
as  Richard  Strauss  treated  Tennyson's 
“Enoch  Arden”  for  piano.  In  other 
words,  he  seeks  with  music  to  establish 
the  moods  of  the  poem  and  interpret  the 
emotions  displayed  therein.  The  poem, 
with  its  music,  has  been  given  in  this 
country  several  times  by  Dr.  Wuellner 
with  great  success. 

Ernst  von  Wlldenbrueh,  the  author  of 
the  poem,  died  at  the  age  of  63  last 
January  at  Berlin.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  contemporary  Ger- 
man poets,  and  at  one  time,  in  the  Em- 
peror’s opinion,  he  was  held  to  be  the 
greatest  of  modern  German  dramatists. 
Wildenbruch  was  an  offspring  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.  His  great-grand- 
father was  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
SaUfeld  In  1806,  He  left  two  children 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
shopkeeper.  These  children  were  after- 
wards adopted  by  Prince  Louis’  sister 
and  later  enobled  by  King  Frederick 
William  III.  One  of  them  became  known 
as  Gen.  Louis  von  Wildenbruch,  and  he 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  poet. 

The  poem  is  a highly  colored  dra- 
matic work,  romantic  in  character.  It 
relates  the  dying  confession  of  an  aged 
monk,  who  tells  how  when  a youth  he 
had  been  sent  to  confess  a young  witch 
condemned  to  death  by  fire  and  how  he 
refused  her  plea  of  mercy  and  rescue. 
Since  that  time  he  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  repentance  and  in  devotion  to 
the 'memory  of  the  girl  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent.  Ever  present 
with  him  had  been  the  song  that  she 
had  sung  to  him— "The  Witch’s  Song”— 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  poem. 

Much  may  be  expected  of  Dr.  Wuell- 
ner’s  reading  of  the  poem,  for  he  is  no 
less  noted  as  a reader  than  he  is  as  a 
singer  of  songs,  and  before  he  made 
music  his  specialty  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  actors  of  Germany.  He  will 
also  sing  with  piano  three  Schubert 
songs,  "Der  Wanderer,”  "Der  Doppel- 
gaenger”  and  "Erlkoenig.” 

In  response  to  many  requests  from 
patrons  of  the  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler  has  placed  on  the  program 
Richard  Strauss’  "Ein  Heldenleben,” 
which  was  played  at  the  seventh  con- 
cert and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  season.  The  "Hel- 
dc-nleben"  will  be  the  first  on  the  pro- 
gram. then  will  come  the  songs,  and 
finally  the  "Hexenlied.”  The  concert 
will  begin  promptly  at  8 o’clock. 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 

SUNDAY’ — Symphony  Hall.  S I’.  M.  Concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max 
Fiedler,  conductor,  in  aid  of  its  pension  fund. 
Dr  Ludwig  Wuellner  will  assist.  Strauss, 
symphonic  poem.  "Ein  Heldenleben”:  Schu- 
bert songs  with  plnno:  "Der  Wanderer.” 

"Der  Doppeignenger’’:  "Erlkoonlg”:  rcottn- 
tlon  of  Wildenbruch’s  poem  "Ilexenlictl.”  by 
Dr  Wuellner  witli  accompaniment  of  Max 
Schillings’  music  for  orchestra. 

MONDAY' — Potter  Ilall,  3 I’.  M.  Song  recital 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Alien  Hunt.  Isidore  Luck- 
stone  "ill  accompany.  Handel,  "Degglo 
Morlre  ” and  "Cos!  m nllctti  : Franz.  "ICs 
hat  die  Rose"  and  "Stllle  Slciierholt”; 
Tschalkowsky.  “Well  lch  wle  einstmals 


Song”-  Motiving,  Legends  (female  cboru«> : 
Hartley,  "LeUiwala”  (assisted  by  Helen 
Mahler  and  James  J.  Herrick):  Strauss.  In 
Praise  of  Song”  (arranged  f<;y_!nlx('' 
by  Mr.  O’Shea) ; Bullard  ‘The  Pigtail  . | 
Sullivan,  "The  Lost  Chord"  (arranged  by 
Lewis).  Mrs.  Olive  Whitely  Hilton,  violin- 
1st.  will  play  WienlawA-l’s  "Romance  and  ( 
Zingara”;  Ilubay’s  “Der  Zephlr  and  Llcb- 
eswonne”  and  Wienlavskl  s Obertasa.  ■ • , 

Vtrglnio  Capelloni.  baritone  (late  or  th<  »t- - 
tine  Chapel  in  Rome),  will  sing  the  prologue 
to  "Pagliaeci”  and  a song  by  TosO.  uy- 
O’Shea  will  play  the  allegro  from  IV  ldor » 
6th  Symphony  for  organ. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Seven 
teentb  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Max  Fiedler,  condneto.. 
Berlioz.  "Fantastic”  symphony—  Episode  In 
the  Life  of  an  Artist.”  and  the  euti-  acte  to 
Schubert’s  "Rosamundo.”  Mme.  Berta  Moiena 


oniunat  » iwoauiuuui..  

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  MOV 
"Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster.  fiem 


■'uceaD,  JL  llOU  .wisni.,  

Weber’s  "Oberon,”  and  three  songs  with 
piano:  Wagner’s  “Traeume”  and  Schmerj 
zen”  and  Strauss’  “Heimlicbe  Auffordcrupg. 

Potter  Hall  8:15  P-  M.  Mrs.  R.  J Hall  s 
conceit  Mrs.  Marie  Sundelius.  soprano, 
Messrs.  A.  Maquarre  and  Brooke. 

Heiu.  horn;  J.  Keller,  ’cello:  schuecker, 

harp,  and  De  Voto.  pianist.  wlll  asssL 
Woollen,  sonata  In  B flat  mlnor  for  fb  e 
and  piano  ^Messrs.  Maquarre  and  De  Y«to). 
songs.  Delibes.  "M.vrto”:  Bacbelet.  Chore 
Nuit” ; Woollett,  Pagan  dances  for  saxa 
phone  (Mrs.  Hall).  2 flutes,  ’cello  and  alp. 
Georges  Longy.  conductor:  songs.  Plant  he, 
"L’Ange  et  l'Eufant.”  air  from  kbusky 
Korsakoff’s  "Snow  Maiden  ; Y °ollett.  noc- 
turne for  horn  and  piano:  Scheizo  for  W® 
flutes  (taken  from  the  suite  for  wiud  m 
struments).  The  Pagan  dances  weie  com 
posed  for  Mrs.  Hall.  , . „ ,,  r„.. rt 

Dorchester  High,  school.  S P-  M.  Concert 
bv  the  music  department  of  the  city  ofBo» 
ton.  William  F.  Dodge.  conductor.  Oie  e^ 
tral  pieces:  Weber,  overture  to  Oheion  - 


nieces:  weoer.  oveuuu-  ^ 

W.  E.  Loud,  allegretto  from  strive  n ; 
,er.  selection  I ml 


Wagner.  selection  trom 
Braluns,  two  Hungarian  dances:  BonHiwi  1, 
Dance  of  the  Horns.  r-a  Rlocomia. 


Dance  of  the  Horns,  iron.  .7 

II.  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  wl  jd mg.  an 
aria  from  “Carmen”  and  Chadwick . ; 


ana  from  <_nrmcn  , nu:‘  T,  t*  _initn4st 
fore  the  Dawn”:  Roland  Huxley. 
will  plav  Wieniawski’s  second  polonaise. 
Louis  C.  Elson  will  lecture. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall I S P.  M Seven- 
teen th  concert  of  the  Ko*Lto,°  ^PfUrnoon 
chest ra.  Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


Coming  Concerts. 

“The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ, 
by  Dubois,  will  be  sung  by  the  choir 
at  the  vesper  service  at  4:30  at  the 
Eliot  church,  Newton,  this  afternoon. 
Everett  E.  Truette,  director;  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Knight,  soprano;  Miss  Ade- 
laide Griggs,  contralto;  Harold  8. 
Tripp,  tenor;  Leverett  B.  Merrill.  bas.~, 
and  a chorus  of  45  voices. 

Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  pianist,  will 
be  the  soloist  at  the  sixth  Symphony 
concert  in  Cambridge  in  Sanders  T he- 
atre,  next  Thursday  evening.  Mias 
Hawkins  will  play  Samt-saens  con-  | 
certo  in  F-major  No.  5.  the  orches- 
tral numbers  will  be  Rimsky-Korsa- 
lcoff’s  symphonic  suite  ‘‘s^h®her™af® 
and  the  overture  to  "The  Flying 
Dutchman." 

The  Commonwealth  opera  company, 
G.  Lo  Guidice-Fabri,  director,  will 
give  the  overture  and  4th  act  of 


Yferdi’s  "La  Forza  del  Desttno  and 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana”  In  Jordan  Hall 
Monday  evening,  March  8,  and  th 
4th  act  of  “II  Trovatore”  and  Lav-, 
allerla  Rusticana”  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, March  9.  The  chief  singers  will 
be  Emma  Howe-Fabri,  Rose  Thayer 
Thomas,  Anna  Rein.  Marion  Little-, 
field,  F.  Manetta,  D.  Lippi.  G.  L.  Fabn, 
P.  da  Ru.  There  will  be  a chorus  ol 
50  and  an  orchestra  of  30.  Henri  G. 
Blaisdell  will  eonduct 
Miss  Edith  Alida  Bullard,  mezzo- 
soprano  from  Providence,  will  make  hei 
first  public  professional  appearance  if 
Steinert  HftU  Wednesday  afternoon 
March  10.  Miss  Bullard  will  be  assists 
by  Earl  Cartwright  and  Miss  Jessh 

Davis.  . , . 

The  last  violin  recital  by  Richer* 

Czerwonky  will  be  given  on  Wednes 

day  evening,  March  10.  His  program 
a most  varied  one,  will  include  Fag« 
nini’s  "Moses"  variations  for  the  t 
string,  and  pieces  by  Mozart,  Beetho 
i ven  Hubay,  Czerwonky,  Sarasate  an< 

Tlie  American  string  quartet  Mis 
Gertrude  Marshall,  Miss  Evelyn  Street 
Miss  Ethel  Bankart  and  Mrs.  Georgi 
Pray  Laselle — will  give  a concert  1 
Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  evening 
March  11.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist 
will  assist.  . , 

Mr  Dolmetsch’s  last  concert  will  b 
in  Chlckering  Hall  YVednesday  evening 
March  10.  The  program  will  includl 
compositions  by  Haydn,  Mozart  anj 

Bethoven. 

Mme.  Nordica  will  give  a concert  il 
Symphony  Hal!  Saturday  afternooi 
March  13.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Mis 
Emma  Showers,  pianist;  Frederic 
Hastings,  baritone,  and  Andre  Benois 
accompanist.  . . . , 

Mme  Goodson  will  be  the  p’anist  f 
the  last  Knclsel  quartet  concert  Tuesda 
evening,  March  16. 

Mischa  Elman  will  give  a concert  i 
Symphony  Hall  Saturday  afternooi 
March  20.  . 

The  last  Flonzaley  quartet  concert  wi 
be  on  Thursday  evening,  March  18. 

Karl  Barleben  of  tlie  Symphony 
chestpa  and  Mme.  Hagenon-I*  urbush 
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gr  a» 


eg.  March  26.  In  Stelnert  . . . 

Loland  Hall  win  play  plana  pieces  by 
Beethoven,  Poldlni,  Mendelssohn.  Cho- 
pin. Cesar  Franck.  Brahms  and  Debussy 
iat  liis  recital  In  Steinert  Hall. 

The  third  and  last  chamber  concert  of 
the  Czerwonky  string  quartet  will  be 
given  Wednesday  evening,  March  24,  in 
Steinert  Hall. 

Personal. 

The  Hess-Sehroeder  quartet  concert 
announced  for  Tuesday  night  Is  post- 
poned Indefinitely  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hess, 

Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  will  sing  next 
month  at  Vienna  Court  Opera  House. 

Miss  Rose  Schoverling  of  Brooklyn,  a 
dramatic  singer,  has  been  engaged  at 
the  Wiesbaden  Court  Theatre  for  three 
years. 

Ellison  Van  Hoose,  a tenor  well  known 
here,  has  made  an  engagement  with 
the  Mayence  City  Theatre.  He  will 
there  Join  Miss  Marguerite  Lemon,  so- 
prano, and  Henry  Hadley,  conductor. 

A woman.  Miss  Antolnetta  Chialchlo, 
has  been  appointed  first  teacher  of  the 
violin  at  the  Trieste  conservatory. 

Oscar  Fried  of  Berlin  Is  writing  music 
for  Goethe's  “Faust,"  which  will  be  re- 
vived at  the  German  Theatre,  Berlin, 
next  month. 

Angelo  Neumann,  director  of  the  Ger- 
man Theatre  in  Prague,  protests  In  an 
'P*a  letter  against  the  sum  asked  by 
Y.lchard  Strauss  for  permission  to  per- 
litm  “Elektra."  Neumann  says  that 

I trauss'  demands  are  unheard  of  and 
prohibit  performances  except  at  opera 
houses  heavily  subsidized. 

W.  L.  Hubbard  of  the’  Chicago  Trib- 
une did  not  enjoy  the  concert  of  tha 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  quartet. 
'There  were  two  statuesque  prima  don- 
nas, one  in  whitish  and  the  other  in 
pinkish  garb  of  directolre  hang,  and 
:here  was  one  short  tenor  and  one  tall 
arltone.  Oh,  yes,  and  there  was  the 
ccompanlst,  who  was  the  most  astral 
•masculine  that  ever  carried  a piece  of 
music  on  the  stage,  bowed  for  a prima 
ionna  to  get  off;  or  tinkled  the  ivories 
of  a nice  well  behaved  grand  piano. 
The  whitish  soprano  has  a voice  as  gor- 
geous as  her  gown  and  she  evidently  is 
:rying  to  become  the  successor  to  Mme. 
Sembrich  In  the  coloratura  roles  at  the 
Metropolitan.  As  nature  gave  her  a 
Jramatlc  soprano,  rather  than  a colora- 
:ura  voice,  It  Is  a bit  difficult  for  her 
and  for  the  teacher,  who  olearly  has  to 
supply  both  technic  and  thinks.  Tha 
technic  was  fair,  and  the  voice  when 
tormally  used  of  beautiful  quality.  As 
the  thinks— it  is  unkind  to  speak 

II  of  the  absent.  The  pinkish  contralto 
s as  gorgeous  to  gaze  upon  as  was  her 
jown.  Her  voice  is  a rich,  big  one 
lownstairs,  and  when  she  gets  up  above 
;he  main  landing  It  has  a nice,  funny 
juality  that  rather  tickles  the  ear 
Irums.  She  struck  the  landing  several 
imes  in  singing  about  Sapho's  ‘Immor- 
:al  Lyre,'  and  when  she  reached  ‘the 
tea’  at  the  close  the  splash  was  worth 
foing  a distance  to  hear.  But  she 
aughed  fetchingly  in  the  quartet  from 
Rigoletto,’  and  nobody  blamed  the  ten- 
>r  duke  for  making  love  to  her.  As  for 
ho  little  tenor,  he  sang  as  Bonci  when 
rot  exactly  at  his  best,  but  at  his  fairly 
food  can  sing.  The  voice  is  a beautiful 
>ne,  the  use  of  it  masterly,  and  the  mu- 
sical manner  so  far  as  Italian  opera 
ixcerpts  are  concerned  is  beyond  criti- 
;ism." 

Mrs.  Caroline  Gardner  Clarke  Bartlett, 
iormerly  of  Boston,  sang  with  the  Bos- 
.on  Symphony  orchestra  at  Springfield 
>n  Feb.  23. 


er  the  deelnmatftm  be  in  oonven- 
tloflSl  form  or  the  cumulation  that  for 
a time  engrossed  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davles, 
Is  an  inferior  species  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment. if  the  music  Is  dramutlo  and 
accompanying,  then  the  attention  is 
, easily  diverted  from  the  reciter.  If  the 
music  is  less  In  evidence,  it  is  prac- 
tically unheard  In  the  endeavor  to  listen 
to  the  human  voice.  In  either  case  the 
reciter  or  the  composer  suffers,  as  long 
as  the  music  Is  heard  with  the  recita- 
tion, Yet  music  may  serve  In  supplying' 
a prelude,  to  put  the  hearer  in  a sym-j 
I pathetic  mood;  In  furnishing  Interludes,  I 
which  may  emphasize  that  which  has! 
Just  bean  spoken,  or  prepare  the  hearer | 
for  a change  In  poetic  sentiment;  in  f 
adding  a postlude  that  may  continue 
the  poetically  dramatic  or  contemplative 
thought  after  the  speaker  Is  through. 

Schillings  has  been  discreet  in  his 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  and  has  re- 
spected the  reciter.  Richard  Strauss  In 
his  piano  music  for  "Enoch  Arden"  also 
has  regard  for  the  elocutionist,  but  his 
musical  illustration  and  itallclzatlon 
have  more  character.  There  are  a few’ 
Impressive  pages  In  Schillings’  music,  as 
In  the  prelude  and  in  the  orchestral 
burst  of  lamentation  after  the  monk, 
fearing  the  young  woman's  kisses,  re- 
fuses to  confess  her;  but  as  a whole 
the  poem,  w’hich  Is  itself  melodramatic, 
does  not  gain  in  effect  by  the  musical 
commentary. 

In  reciting  to  music,  the  elocutionist 
must  consider  to  a certain  degree  the 
tonality  and  the  harmonic  construction 
or  there  may  easily  be  a disturbing 
variance  between  the  spoken  tones  and 
the  music.  Dr,  Wueliner,  an  actor  in 
song,  avoided  pitfalls,  and  by  his 
marked  Individuality  put  the  music  in 
the  background  so  effectually  that  it 
seemed  of  little  moment.  His  perform- 
ance was  Interesting,  but  he  is  more  ef- 
fective when  he  is  dramatic  in  song 
after  his  own  and  striking  manner.  The 
hearer  could  not  refrain  from  wishing 
that  either  he  would  sing  this  witch’s 


conventionalities,  moving  In  appro  vet 
grooves,  too  anxious,  perhaps,  as  to  tlx 
brilliance  of  his  dialogue.  Yet  us  a pluj 
I with  motive  and  development,  and  In  tilt 
1 brilliance  of  the  dialogue,  "Lady  Fred' 

| crick"  Is  above  the  average  drama  that 
Is  now  offered  to  tlio  easily  pleased 
American  public, 

The  motive  Is  as  simple  as  It  Is  old. 
Lady  Frederick,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  an  adventuress,  Is  loved  by  a 
young  lord  who  wishes  to  marry  her. 
Hts  mother,  an  exceedingly  proper  per- 
son, wishes  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
Lady  Frederick  disillusionizes  her  boy 
lover  by  admitting  him  to  her  dressing 
room  at  the  hour  of  her  toilet.  He  is 
ready  with  word  of  faithfulness,  oven 
after  he  knows  the  mysteries  of  false 
ha  r,  rosaline,  powder  and  marked  eye- 
brows. Nevertheless,  his  love  Is  shaken, 
and  his  dismissal  is  a relief  to  him. 

Lady  Frederick  promises  to  marry  Mr. 
Fouldes,  rake  and  cynic.  She  had  loved 
him  In  former  years  and  he  has  just 
paid  notes  which  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Capt.  Montgomery,  who 
thus  attempted  to  coerce  her  into  mar- 
riage with  him.  This  payment  proves 
conclusively  the  undying  devotion  of  Mr 
Fouldes. 

In  the  first  act  the  character  of  Lady 
. F rederick  is  vague.  Is  she  an  adven- 
i turess,  a swindler,  a woman  with  a 
scandalous  past?  Nor  are  the  other 
chief  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
Lady  Mereston,  clearly  portrayed.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  comedians,  tut 
of  the  playwright.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  act  the  audience  knows  only  this 
that  the  characters  talk  in  epigram’. 

I The  audience  is  not  sure  whether  it 
should  take  the  side  of  Lady  Frederick 
or  the  mother;  whether  the  young  lord 
is  a Silly-Billy;  whether  Mr.  Fouldes  is 
cynical  only  for  the  sake  of  the  dia- 
logue. 

The  audience  recognizes  this,  however 
at  the  end  of  the  play:  the  characters 
are  more  or  less  conventional  Lady 
Frederick  is  of  the  family  whose  name 
is  legion.  The  mother  is  a fine  speci- 


effvctlve.  not  only  In  the  llghtei  m cnof, 
but  In  those  where  Lady  Frederick' 
flippancy  fell  from  her  and  she  stood 
a wounded  woman  at  bay. 

There,  wore  subtle  touche*,  'inn 
nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
her  faint  confession  at  the  end  that 
she  was  a- weary  of  the  dreariness  of 
her  lonely  life.  All  in  all.  a perform- 
i ance  that  gave  much  pleasure. 

She  was  well  supported.  Mr.  .McRae 
| was  admirable  as  Mr.  Fouldes,  quietly 
cynical,  not  Insisting  mi  his  points,  not 
too  rakish  in  recollections  or  mental 
attitude.  Ills  impersonation  was  well- 
rounded.  The  rake  was  a gentleman: 
the  cynicism  was  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  life,  but  the  fruit  was  sound,  not  J 
cankered,  not  rotten.  Miss  MUlward  as 
Lady  Mereston  displayed  well-bred  nia-  . 
ltgnlty,  and  the  motherly  devotion  that 
would  burn  a neighbor's  house  to  cook 
an  egg  for  her  son. 

The  comedy  is  finely  staged.  The  en- 
joyment of  the  large  audience  was  un-  ] 
mlstakable. 

HELEN  HUNFS  RECITAL 

' Her  Singing  of  Groups  of  Contrasting 
Songs  Gives  Pleasure. 


cessful  In  Imagining  the  song  for  the 
orchestra.  The  song  haunted  the  monk 
for  60  years.  Schillings’  melody  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  It  was  heard. 
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ETHEL  BARRYMORE 
AT  HOLLIS  STREET 


JYMPHONY  CONCERT 

FOR  PENSION  FUND 


Jr. 


Wueliner  Recites  Wildenbruch’s 
Poem,  “The  Witch's  Song." 


Enjoyable  Performance  of 
“Lady  Frederick’^  Given— 

HOLLIS  STREET^  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  “Lady  Fred- 
erick.’- a comedy  in  three  acts,  by  W. 
S.  Maugham.  Played  by  Miss  Ethel 
Barrymore  and  her  company  under  the 
management  of  Charles  Frohman. 

Lady  Frederick  Berolles.. . Ethel  Barrymore 

Sir  Gerald  O’Mara Charles  Hammond 

Mr.  Paradine  Fouldes Bruce  McRae 

Lady  Mereston Jessie  Millvvard 

I Lord  Mereston Norman  Tliarp 

Captain  Montgomery Orlando  Daly 

Admiral  Carlisle Arthur  Elliot 

Rose Vira  Stowe 

Thompson James  Kearney 

Pierre J.  Crossney  Davidson 

Madame  Claude Anita  Rothe 

Albert L.  C.  Howard 

Angellque Marianna  Thurber 

This  comedy  was  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  26,  1907, 
with  Miss  Ethel  Irving  as  Lady  Fred- 
erick. The  success  of  the  piece  was 
immediate  and  long  continued. 

Mr.  Maugham,  who  began  as  a writer 
of  realistic  plays,  now  frankly  avows 
that  his  chief  purpose  Is  to  entertain  the 
public,  and  his  frankness  is  not  without 
a touch  of  bravado.  “Lady  Frederick" 
was  the  first  of  the  comedies  that  have 


song,  "so  weird,  so  sad  and  so  sweet,”  men  of  the  British  matron  flint-hearted 
or  that  Schillings  had  been  more  sue-  | toward  a woman  that  has  been  uiTder 

fire.  As  for  Mr.  Foulder  he  Is  one  of 
the  agreeably  cynical  middle-aged  Gen- 
tlemen found  In  the  plays  off  Dumas 
the  younger  and  Mr.  Pinero  an  amus- 
ing moralizer,  who  suddenly  drops  cyni 
cism  to  play  the  part  of  the  beneficent 
**Deus  ex  Machina.” 

Capt.  Montgomery  would  be  at  home 
In  any  melodrama,  and  would  be 
roundly  hissed  by  any  audience  that 
delighting:  in  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment  and  insisting  on  the  triumph  of 
virtue,  gives  vent  to  violent  expression 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Maugham’s  audience 
at  last  finds  out  that  Lady  Frederick 
Js  only  an  extravagant,  reckless  creat- 
! fire,  capable  of  absurd  generosity  tow- 
! ard  tf>e  woman  that  is  hounding  her- 
foolish  In  her  devotion  to  an  erring 
j woman,  so  that  she  herself  is  smirched” 
i adorable,  but  an  expensive  luxury  as  a 
I wife.  This  audience  also  learns  in  time 
j that,  the  young  lord  is  an  honest,  manlv 
! ifelI°w.  and  that  the  rake  Fouldes  has 
I turned  sentimentalist  for  which  Lady 
j Frederick  properly  rebukes  him  and  ad- 
mires him. 

Mr.  Maugham's  plot,  with  its  situ- 
ations, is  conventional.  as  I have  said. 
I here  is  the  idea  of  a woman  of  ex 
perience  opening  the  eyes  of  a youth 
to  the  folly  of  marrying  her.  Centu- 
l-ies  ago  Raymond  Lully  pursued  with 
hot  love  a fair  and  devout  woman 
Tvho,  to  cure  him  of  bis  fervor 
showed  him  her  breast  eaten  by  can- 
cer  He  turned  at  once  to  metaphysics 
and  divinity.  On  tlio  stage  there  is 
Nance  Oldfield  persuading  her  boy- 
ish lover  that  she  is  unworthy  of  him- 
there  is  David  Garrick,  there  is  Kean 
attempting  to  change  the  love  of  a 
young  woman  to  aversion.  Ladv 
Frederick  is  not,  perhaps,  so  heroic 
Pride  must  have  suffered’ 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
'ledler,  conductor,  gave  a concert  In 
id  of  its  pension  fund,  last  night,  In 
ymphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
lfj  allows:  Strauss'  tone  poem,  “Ein  Hel- 
fnleben”;  Schubert,  "Der  Wanderer, ” 
>er  Doppelgaenger,”  “Erlkoenig,” 
ing  by  Dr.  Wueliner,  with  piano  ac- 
Smpaniment  played  by  Coenrad  V. 
os;  a recitation  by  Dr.  Wueliner  of 
nidenbruch’s  poem,  "Das  Hexenlled" 
'The  Witch’s  Song"),  with  the  aecom- 
mlment  of  Max  Schillings’  music  for 
•chestra.  There  was  a large  and  deep- 
interested  audience, 
trauss’  tone  poem.  “A  Hero's  Life." 
s played  recently  in  a Symphony  con- 
Irt.  and  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
ain  at  length  the  character  of  the 
ork.  As  before,  however,  the  first  sec. 
bn,  the  love  music,  and  the  finale 
lemed  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
npresslve  portions  of  the  tone  poem, 
he  section  in  which  the  hero  Is  mocked 
his  foes  Is  amusing,  but  the  battle 
:ene,  In  spite  of  the  din,  last  night 
:emed  inherently  tame,  and  the  weak- 
;t  part.  The  performance  was  loudly 
Oplauded. 

Dr.  Wueliner  again  interpreted  the 
•ngs  of  Schubert  in  his  intensely  dra- 
stic manner,  and  was  obliged  to  add 
rauss’  "Caecilie”  in  response  to  the 
ithusiastic  applause. 

The  Witch's  Song,”  by  the  late 
nst  von  Wlldenbruch,  was  recited  for 
l e first  time  In  Boston  with  Schilling's 
uslc.  Recitation  with  music,  whether 
latter  be  for  piano  or  orchestra, 


yet  her 


Whether  Miss  Barrymore  disfigured 

L, etnSeth  fc.ufflc,ientl>'  her  entrance 
into  the  dressing  room  is  a subject  for 
academic  discussion. 

,-AI'thl®  is  indeed  conventional,  but 

M.  Maugham  has  treated  his  material 

in  a rS?  1 ar!d  entertaining  man- 

IhriTliavft16  T?iaI°S1,t  fS  CliSP  and  ofter> 

hi  ilhant.  It  may  he  said  that  men  and 

women  do  not  talk  so  cleverly  in  every- 
day life.  Would  that  they  did!  N„r 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  an  actual 
reproduction  on  the  stage  of  what  passes 
for  brilliance  In  drawing  room  or  at  the 
ohib  would  be  intolerably  flat  and  jejune 
The  reproach  might  be  more  justly  made 
that  Lady  Frederick  and  Mr.  Foulkes  at 
times  remind  one  of  "sidewalk  conversa- 
tionalists'' in  their  patently  contrived, 
easy,  touch-and-go  repartee.  , 

The  comedy  was  played’  with  much 
spirit.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
the  Lady  Frederick  of  Miss  Barrymore! 
should  have  shown,  especially  in  the 
earlier  scenes,  the  hardness  that  would 
come  naturally  from  disappointments 
disillusions,  gambling  and  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  looked  on  by  the  majority 
of  her  sisters  as  a scandalous  p|on‘, , , 


ETHEL  BARRYMORE, 

Who  Appears  In  "Lady  Frederick.” 


given  him  reputation  in  London  and  on 
the  European  continent.  He  was  known 
In  Boston  as  the  author  of  "Jack  Straw." 
"Lady  Frederick’’’  is  nor.  so  well  con- 
structed as  "Jack  Straw"  and  there  are 
■marks  of  the  beginner  respecting  the 
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that  there  were  scenes  in  which  she 
failed  to  convey  an  idea  of  experience, 
and  maturity:  that  she  might  well  have  j 
played  throughout  with  a delicious! 
brogue,  for  Lady  Frederick  Is  an  Irish 
woman  and  there  is  an  allusion  in  the 
play  to  her  brogue:  that  she  marred 
the  effect  of  certain  encounters  with 
IMr.  Fouldes  by  too  evident  enjoyment 
|of  her  own  wit  and  his;  but  the  fact 
jremalns  that  Miss  Barrymore  war 
(delightful  in  the  part  and  often  truly 
% * > 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  assisted  by 
Isadore  Luekstone,  accompanist,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  afternoon,  In  Potter 
Hall,  There  was  a large  audience.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Handel,  "Desclo  Morire,”  "Cosl  M’Allet 
ti  ; Franz,  hat  die  Rose,"  "Stllle 

- il'.-1  ■ i’V'1.  * ■ "Maodchen":  Tsehalknwsky 

'Veil  tell  wle  elnstmals  alleln”;  Brahms 
sand  maen  nchen,"  "Botachaft”:  Hawley 

■In  a Garden":  War-.  "Boat  Fong"; 

r.jomhs,  "Her  Rose”;  MacDoweli,  "The 
Blue  Bell”;  Woodman.  "Birth  of  the  Rain. 
p."w  : Luekstone,  "Crossing  the  Bar"  Hirst 
"Love’s  Symphony" . Paladllhe, 
Isyrhe  ; Fierne,  "Les  trols  Chansons":: 
Borodin.  "-La  Princess?  endormle":  Hahn.  I 
•Dime  Prison”:  Hue.  “J’ai  plcure";  Paulin,  i 
Avn!  pose  ses  pieds  lents";  Rachmaninoff, 
■Spring  Floods.” 

The  vocal  art  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  which  she  | 
acquired  in  this  city,  has  long  been  reo-  i 
ognized.  she  is  now  gaining  steadily  j 
in  the  art  of  Interpretation.  Yesterday  ; 
slie  showed  a gain  in  breadth  and  sweep 
of  expression  and  in  treatment  of  detail 
Her  singing  of  Handel's  beautiful 
"Deggio  morire"  was  distinguished  by 
noble  Simplicity,  and  it  recalled  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  "grand  stylo."  The  songs 
of  Franz  were  sung  with  the  appropri-  ! 
ale  expression,  with  quiet  feeling  that ' 
now  and  then  warmed  into  passion;  with 
a certain  sense  of  intimacy,  as  though 
the  singer  were  nut  singing  to  a gen- 
eral audience  but  to  a few  sympathetic 
hearers.  Mrs.  Hunt  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat Tschaikowsky’s  highly  emotional 
melody,  which  she  sang  passionately 
and  with  skill  in  approaching  the  cli- 
max, although  the  earlier  measures 
were  marred  somewhat  by  unnecessary  ! 
and  unmeaning  temporal  rather  than  I 
rhetorical  accentuatioh.  She  was  fortu- 
nate ill  lighter  moods,  as  in  "Sand- 
maennehen,"  “The  Blue  Bell,"  and  the! 

| second  of  Handel's  songs. 

The  songs  in  the  second  group,  those  I 
of  native  composers,  were  hardly  worthy  | 
of  her  attention,  with  the  exception  of' 
MacDowell's  and  the  little  song  by  ! 

; Woodman.  Mr.  Luckstone's  "Crossing 
the  Bar"  Is  labored  and  It  does  not 
reflect  the  quietly  heroic  spirit  of  Ten-  I 
nyson's  verses;  nevertheless  the  singer 
by  reason  of  her  fervent  interpretation 
was  obliged  to  repeat  it. 

Hahn's  setting  of  Verlaine’s  pathetic  1 
verses  is  Inferior  to  Gabriel  Faure's 
The  first  half  of  Faladilhc’s  "Psyche” 
lias  true  beauty,  but  the  ending  is  dis- 
appointing. Hue  has  written  better 
songs  than  the  one  chosen.  The  feature 
of  the  third  group  was  Borodin’s  poetic, 
dreamy  music  to  "The  Sleeping 
Princess,”  and  Mrs.  Hunt  sang  this  I 
song  delightfully. 

The  audience  applauded  warmly,  and 
three  or  four  songs  were  repeated. 

FRITZI SCHEFF  AT 
COLONIAL  THEATRE 

Victor  Herbert  and  Henry  Blos- 
som’s “Prima  Donna”  Wins 
High  Favor  from  Crowded 
Playhouse. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE  — First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Prima 
Donna  " The  leading  members  of  the 
cast  follow: 

rwDn ■ -St.  Clair  Baj-fleld 

■?P  ; Bordenave ■William  K.  Harcourt 

drmand,’^'  ••William  Raymond 

Lieut.  Fernand  Droulllard.  . ..Donald  Hi;' 

Marion  do  Randal Martin  Haydou  ! 

Lirut.  Prosper  Rousseau. . ,.K  von  Gottfried 

JJ-  Beaurlvage .Mace  Bonvllle  1 

MerrJk.Iax  CLindelflnger. . .James  E.  Sullivan  i 

Mg.  GluseppI  Ciuclclnl PhlJ  Branson ’ 

Baroudo  Pombal Herbert  Ayling 

Mile.  Athenee r-l'z!  li-hnS  1 

vim  ffiSf,h*lda Graiv^Defmar 

The  Dancer ' 

Ducliesse.de  Montrose . Ruth  IloiVBouelcsuIf  i 

Countess  Helene Blanche  Morrison  1 

Marquise  de  Perrlfonds.  ..Katherine  .ri owart  ' 


IB 

[LAURENCE  IRVING 

At  the  end  of  t lie  short  play  which  [ 
I*aurence  Irving,  liis  wife,  Mabel  Hack-  | 
bey,  and  three  other  persons  gave  for  [ 
On  first  time  in  this  country,  at  the 
Orpheuni,  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing held  the  stage  for  a speech  of  some 
length.  lie  explained  his  good  pur- | 
pose  of  bringing  into  American  vaude- 
ville such  worthy  effort  for  dramatic 
art,  as  had  been  the  constant  aim  of 
his  father.  His  reference  to  Henry 
Irving  brought  out  such  hearty  and 
lorg-contlnue  l applause  as  must  have  | 
ptMivtnved  him  of  Boston's  high  regard! 
for  all  .ism1  ated  with  that  name  and  * 
of  the  welcome  that  had  awaited  Ills 
own  coming.  Mr.  Irving  was  seen  here 
on  more  than  one  occasion  as  a member 
of  his  father's  company,  and  his  wife 
was  remembered  as  having  played  For- 
tia  to  the  Shyloek  of  Sir  Henry. 

Ir.  tin  half-hour  adaptation  of  Do 
Camille's  "Grlngolre,"  made  by  Mr. 
Irving  himself,  the  crafty  and  cruel 

KEITH’S  THEATRE.^? 

Jefferson  De  Angells  Headliner  of 
Excellent  Vaudeville  Program. 

Jefferson  De  Angells,  a planet  of  comic 
opera.  Is  revolving  In  a vaudeville  cir- 
cuit this  season  and  is  the  headliner  at 
K'  ith's  this  week.  De  Angelis  and 
his  company  present  a musical  absurdity 
called  the  "'Rehearsal."  in  a 20-minute 
skit  he  demonstrated  last  night  that  as 
a low  comedian  be  had  lost  none  of  his 
ability,  and  as  a general  promoter  of 
merriment  he  was  still  unexcelled. 

There  is  -it  much  to  the  "Rehearsal. ” 
It  is  a familiar  melange  of  burlesque 
and  farce  comedy,  in  which  an  actor 
and  a stage-struck  servant  maid  are  the 
principal  characters.  If  one  Jefferson 

••  .»*%.  Ow>  /vo  a*  H 
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Mr  d'Annunzio,  who  turns  out  a blood 
curdling  tragedy,  "writ  in  choice  Ital- ■ 
ian"  in  17  days  by  a stop  watch,  is  now 
at  work  on  a drama  which  he  hopes  to 
complete  in  a fortnight.  He  works  at 
: _ Leaving  his  bed  nt  5 P.  M.  he 
eats  at  7 a meal  which  serves  as  break- 
fast. luncheon  and  dinner.  He  takes  his 
pei.  in  hand  at  8 P.  M.  and  writes,  or 
meditates  and  writes,  till  3 A.  M.,  when 
he  eats  two  boiled  eggs.  All  of  this  is 
! important  for  the  future  biographer,  the 
: compiler  of  “Who's  Who  in  Italy,"  but 
not  ’ we  are  inclined  to  think,  for  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  the  distinguished  So- 
. ciologist  now  in  Africa  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"Tile  Lyons  Mail"  was  played  recently 
at  the  Theatre  Mcllere.  Paris.  One  -if 
the  female  attendants  became  greatly 
excited.  At  the  end  of  the  scene  when 
Lesurques  is  arrested,  she.  seeing  the 
play  for  the  first  time,  stood  up  and 
shrieked  “He  is  not  guilty;  it  was  an- 
other maji  that  looked  like  him!"  and 
she  fell  dead. 

The  Herald  spoke  not  long  ago  of 
the  retirement  of  George  Grossmlth  into 
private  life.  Talking  with  a reporter 
I of.  the  London  Chronicle,  he  said  he  had 
1 never  known  what  it  was  to  "struggle. 


:her  allowed  him  one  pound  a 
or  doing  his  wofk  for  him  at 
nd  later  he  took  him  about  with 
ten  he  lectured.  At  the  Savoy ! 

, Mr.  Grossmith's  highest  salary 
guineas  a week,  about  $190. 
one,  with  my  piano,  In  the  coun- 
seven working  months,  I made 
and  the  same  next  year,  and 
■ears.  I kept  a good  deal  of  it, 
spent  a good  deal  of  it, 
ave  had  many  calls  upon  me.” 

y Arthur  Jones’  "Dancing  Girl” 
t taken  seriously  by  all  the  critics 
t was  revived  last  month  In  Lon- 
Ipeaklng  of  the  tremendous  curse 
by  Drusllla’s  father,  the  Pall 
lazette  says:  “Of  course  if  Mr. 
had  not  been  bent  on  getting  it 
conventional  effect,  he  would  not 
ct  Drusllla  writhe  and  squirm 
the  parental  imprecation.  On 
ntrary,  he  would  have  made  her 
i she  would  have  said  In  real  life, 
my  dear  father,  you  are  raising  ! 
oice  In  the  most  absurd  way.  Just1 
off  to  your  lodgings,  and  go  to 
lore's  a dear’ — which  would  have 
juite  as  dramatic,  after  all,  as 
Crawford's  crouching,  rollings  of 
e and  spasmodic  shrieks." 

Oervllle  Reache  took  the  part  of 
Is  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
New  York,  for  the  first  time  Ini 
•a  Ffl,  27  and  was  warmly 


viols.  IS  viols,  IS  knee  fiddles.  16  high 
liudles.  12  motor  horns,  14  first  harps,  12 
second,  10  harp  lyres,  1G  Aeolian  harps, 
nine  wind  organs,  seven  water  organs, 
six  foghorns.  12  English  horns.  12  Scottish 
liorns"  12  Irish  horns,  10  piccolo  flutes, 

12  toy  trumpets,  IS  Balalaikas,  eight  box 
organs,  six  Maxim  guns.  10  jaguar  howls, 

22  gongs,  10  locomotive  whistles,  12  jews- 
harps.  four  steam  hammers,  10  anvils 
and  12  Catholic  church  bells." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  bursts  into 
song : 

■ When  n painted  Indy  trips  upon  the  singe 
In  a costume  mad©  of  gossamer  and  .ace. 
Doing  dances  that  have  now  become  the 

Modest  maiden,  do  not  turn  away  your 
fa«e:  , . 

Though  she's  very  nearly  nude, 
you'll  be  set  down  for  a prude. 

If  you  say  the  net's  immodest  from  the 
start; 

For  the  less  a lady  wears. 

So  the  manager  declares,  ,, 

The  truer  and  the  greater  is  her  art. 

William  Somerset  Maugham,  the 
author  of  “Lady  Frederick,"  the  comedy 
now  playing  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
was  born  in  1S74.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  school,  Canterbury,  Heidelberg 
University  and  St.  Thomas'  Hospital 
His  play  "Schlftbruchig,"  was  produced 
at  Berlin.  Then  came  "A  Man  of 
Honor,”  1903;  "Mile.  Zampa,  1904  He 
has  written  several  novels.  Here  he  is 
known  as  the  authof  of  "Jack  ->J,raW- 
His  latest  plays  are  Mrs.  Dot  and 
“Penelope.” 

A have  heard  such  a sweet  little  story 
about  the  reception  at  the  Elysee  of  the 
King  of  Sweden.  There  were  theatri- 

■ Cals  after  the  banquet,  in  which  an  actor 

■ of  the  Comedie  Francaise  played  the 
I part  of  an  old  beggar.  Ten  minutes 

before  he  went  upon  the  stage  a youth- 
ful member  of  the  protocol  went  up  to 
hint  and  said,  “My  dear  sir,  when  one 
plays  before  a king  one  must  'Play  m 
evening  dress.”  That's  what  the  artist 
did.  And  I am  wondering  what  the 
king  of  Sweden  thought  of  the  costume. 
— Percival  in  The  Referee.  . 

Miss  Mary  Moore  will  play  in  English 
this  month  at  the  Theatre  Femina, 
Paris  “The  Molhise.” 

Robert  Hilliard  will  play  in  a new 
(Pama  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  'A 
Fool  There  Was.”  There  are  two 
women  and  a man,  and  it  is  the  man 
that  bears  the  consequence  of  wrong- 

^ Miss  Mabel  Mordaunt,  who  now  takes 
the  part  of  Elvira  in  "The  Pied  Piper, 
is  a Springfield  girl. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  as  he  was  pur- 
sued by  megaphoning  suffragrettes 
along  the  Tyne,  may  have  been  remind- 
ed of  some  lines  in  an  epilogue  to  a tor- 
gotten  Drury  Lane  play  over  a cent- 
ury old,  spoken  by  the  unforgotten  Mrs. 
Jordan,  which  deplored  that  Shake- 
speare, in  his  "Seven  Ages"  deliverance, 
"Forgot  to  tell  you  in  his  plan 
Thai  Woman  plays  her  part  as  well  as 
Man.  ,, 

She,  like  young  Statesmen,  as  the 
rattle  rings, 

I Leaps  at  the  Sound,  and  stuts  in  lead- 
| ing  strings;  ,,  , 

Type  of  her  sex,  who,  though  no  long- 
| er  young, 

Holds  everything  with  ease,  except  her 

tongue.”  . ... 

But  the  feminine  franchise  lover  might 
fairly  retort  from  the  same  source— 
"Vain  your  ambition,  vain  your  wealth 
and  pow’r, 

Unless  kind  woman  share  your  raptur  a 
hour.”  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Card)  ; Henshaw 'Dana's  "A W' Mari  a" 
(Miss  Nona  Croxford);  aria  from 
Massenet’s  "Herodiade"  (Mr.  Ma 
Dan);  duet  from  “Traviata"  (Miss 
Schmidt,  Mr.  Kallmann);  aria  from 
Halevy’s  "Feast  of  the  Roses"  (Miss 
Lillian  Riley);  aira  from  “Trovatore” 
(Mr.  Chantereau) : Mlcaela’s  song 

from  "Carmen"  (Miss  Dorothy  Kim- 
ball); duel  trio  from  “Faust"  (Messrs. 

''Chartercau,  Kallmann  and  Card).  Dr. 
Louis  Kelterborn  played  the  accom- 
paniments. 

The  program  was  well  calcuqlated  to 
please  the  audience,  for  It  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  arias  that  are  familiar. 
In  spite  of  the  operatic  look  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  excerpts  were  generally  tune- 
ful rather  than  dramatic,  a wise  choice, 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  two  numbers 
of  which  the  printed  program  made  spe- 
cial features  were  the  sextet  from 
"Lucia”  and  the  scene  from  "Traviata,” 
the  latter  excerpt  being  a rather  long 
one.  Perhaps  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
performance  also  these  numbers  made 
the  greatest  Impression,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  solo  numbers  were  notable 
in  one  way  or  another. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  enumerate 
the  good  points  in  the  performance, 
but  as  the  concert  was  given  by  those 
who  are  acknowledged  students,  it  Is 
enough  to  say  that  there  were  heard 
a number  of  good  voices,  and  that  the 
general  performance  was  smooth  and 
showed  confidence  and  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.  There 
was  a large  and  applausive  audience 
and  there  were  so  many  encores  that 
the  program  was  greatly  lengthened. 

M tW  V . (C(o  y 
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Miss  Blanche 
it  actress  now 


imorlst 
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H B.  Irving’s  version  of  “Hamlet”  at 
the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  London,  is 
much  compressed.  "Among  the  . pas- 
sages we  missed  with  regret  were  Mar- 
cellus’  exquisite  little  speech  on  the 
'bird  of  dawning’  and  Horatio's  almost 
equally  beautiful  reply;  the  king’s  so- 
liloquy. 'O  my  offence  is  rank.’  and  Ham- 
let'"  very  significant  speech  following  it; 
Horatio's  farewell  after  the  prince’s 
death  and  the  entry  of  Fortlnbras.  The 
transposition  of  the  soliloquy,  ‘To  be  or 
not  to  be,’  and  of  the  scene  between 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  to  the  second  act, 
causing  them  to  precede  instead  of  in- 
terrupting the  development  of  the  cen-  I 
tral  interest  of  the  tragedy,  need  dis- 
turb no  one  very  seriously.”  The  dia-  [ 
logue  of  the  grave  diggers  Is  also  com- 
pressed The  performance  now  occupies 
less  than  three  hours  and  a Half. 

“Old  Heidelberg,”  to  be  played  at  the 
Castle  Square  this  week,  was  turned  into 
an  Italian  opera  last  year. 

Miss  Valli  Valli,  now  playing  in 
"Kitty  Grey,”  has  been  engaged  to  take! 
the  leading  part  In  "The  Dollar  Prin- 
cess,” to  be  produced  In  New  York  next! 

■ season.  ....  — ,,  , 

Maj.  Du  Maurier  s “An  Englishman  at 
Home"  will  be  produced  in  Nc-w  York 
! at  one  of  the  Frohman  theatres. 
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RECITAL  BY  OPERA  PUPILS. 

a™  Members  of  Dueheana  School  Give 
Program  of  Familiar  Arias,/ 

\/~  i ^ j 

Pupils  of  Mme.  Dueheana,  assisted 
by  members  of  the  Dueheana  School  | 
of  Opera,  gave  a recital  last  evening  in  . 
Stelnert  Hall.  The  program  Included 
the  sextet  from  "Lucia"  (Misses 
Frieda  Schmidt  and  Mary  Whitton, 
Messrs.  Celestin  Chantereau,  Charles 
Kallmann,  Chester  Ma  Dan.  Fred  S. 
Card);  "Infelice"  from  "Ernani"  (Mr.  j, 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall  of  this  city  will  give 
an  interesting  concert  in  Potter 
tomorrow  night.  The  Program 
include  pieces  by  Henry  Woollett  for 
wind  instruments.  Woollett  was  born 
of  English  parents  at  Havre  in  ^ , 

but  he  is  a naturalized  Frenchman. 

He  studied  music  with  Pugno  th0 
Massenet.  He  has  trained  for  the 
Paris  Conservatory  PuPlls  wh  r D 
now  somewhat  distinguished  as  Lap  , 
let  and  Fevrier.  Interested!  0f 
and  letters  he  has  written  a histo y 
music  and  many  articles  for 
journals.  A quintet  by  him  for t wind 
instruments  was  played  at  a Longy 
concert  in  November,  1906.  -th 

row  night  Mrs.  Hall  will  P aV  J thf 
Messrs.  Maquarre,  Brooke,  J.  „iv 
and  Schuecker  “Pagan  Dances,  com 
posed  for  her  by  Woollett  (tor  saxa- 
phone,  two  flutes,  ’cello  and  harp, , 
with  Mr.  Longy  as  conductor) 
Messrs.  Hain  (horn)  and  <*e  ™to 
(piano)  will  also  take  part,  and 1 Mrs  j 
Sundelius  will  sing  two  groups  of  I 
songs.  Mrs.  Hall  has  done  much  for 
orchestra  in  this  city,  as  °rgan'*®  | 
and  chief  supporter  of  the  Orchestra  j 
Club,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Longy,  brought  out  many  inter- 
esting modern  and  unfamiliar  works 
It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  this 
club  will  give  concerts  again,  begin- 
ning next  fall. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  story.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  has  ordered  Mr.  Mucha  to 
design  a pin  for  her,  and  she  will  give 
copies  of  it  to  those  “who  express  their 
admiration  of  her  acting  in  'Kassa  and 
have  the  forethought  to  send  with  said 
expressions  their  seat  checks  to  prove 
that  they  are  entitled  to  hold  an 
opinion  on  it.”  The  button,  which  by 
its  form  might  easily  be  mistaken  for ■ a 
campaign  button,  has  in  the  centre 
Mrs  Carter's  initials  in  monogram  ar.d 
around  them  a Hungarian  word, 
"Paltasi,”  which  we  are  assured  by 
persons  of  unimpeachable  veracity 
means  ‘‘comradeship. ” Inasmuch  as  a 
great  many  staunch  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  anxious  to  sport  some 
sort  of  a decoration,  the  Carter  button 
may  give  a decided  boom  to  her  show. 

The  Morning  Telegraph  told  a good 
story  about  Mr.  Toscanini  endeavoring 
to  have  Tuscan  speech  in  Roman  mouths 
sung  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan. 
"He  had  shown  himself  dissatisfied  with 
Geraldine  Farrar.  He  had  ventured  to 
criticise  Mme.  Louise  Homer  who  since 
the  birth  of  the  twins  should  properly 
be  beyond  criticism.”  It  came  Mr. 
Muehlmann's  turn.  "Muehimann,  your 
Italian  is  fearful— dreadful— awful.  It 
reminds  me  oS-  the  pit  of  Malebolge 
The  opera  in  rehearsal  was  Mme.  But- 
terfly ” The  baritone  waited  patiently 
till  there  was  a lull  in  the  storm.  Then 
he  lifted  up  his  voice.  “But  my  dear 
Mr.  Toscanini,  In  tills  opera  I am  play- 
inK  a Japanese  and  not  an  Italian.  To 
which  Mr.  Toscanini  answered:  You 

are  a very  clever  man,  Mr.  Muehimann.  ’ 
And  now  the  baritone's  Italian  Is  not 

i "Mrs*  Murrish  says  in  "The  Unbroken 
Road" * "You  can't  put  charity  on  a 
! business  basis,  for  then  It  Isn’t  charity. 
Charity  Is  individual;  It  comes  from  the 
Why,  you  couldn’t  Incorporate 


will  be'  Selma  Kurz  of  VI 
was  engaged  some  time  ago  by 
Conried.  Among  the  operas  promised 
are  Humperdinck's  “King's  Children," 
Dukas'  "Arlane”  and  Bruneau's  ”At- 
taque  du  Moulin." 

The  revival  of  "The  Dancing  Girl 
in  London  brings  to  playgoers  recol- 
lections of  Rose  Leclerq.  On  the  first 
tour  of  the  play  she  advanced  one  night 
in  the  third  act  to  meet  the  duke,  and 
was  horrified  to  see  Mr.  Tree  furious 
and  to  hear  him  hiss  at  he.,  “Go  off, 
at  once.”  It  seems  that  she  wore  in 
this  act  a delicate  dress  of  blue  brocade. 
She  had  told  her  dresser  to  keep  it  oft 
the  floor  and  to  hold  a dust  cloth  over 
the  train,  while  she  stood  waiting  for 
her  cue.  ’ "When  the  cue  came,  the 
dresser  and  the  dust  sheet  entered  the 
■ducal  halls.’  ” 

Leon  Rains,  an  American  bass,  who 
sang  here  some  seasons  ago  in  Mr. 
Ellis’  opera  company,  appeared  as  | 
Mephistopheles  in  Gounod’s  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  March  1.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a "jovial"  Mephistopheles, 
who  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the 
good  joke  he  played  on  Valentin.  Mr. 
Meltzer  accuses  him  of  self-conseiOus- 
ness  and  a lack  of  dramatic  force. 
"If  he  had  devoted  more  time  and 
thought  to  the  psychology  of  the  fiend 
and  less  to  the  clothes  he  wears,  the, 
result  might  have  been  more  satisfy- 
ing In  the  opening  act  he  burst  on 
Faust  clad  in  a bright  scarlet  costume 
suggestive  of  a romantic  frock  coat 
with  divided  skirts." 

The  Norcross  Italian  opera  company 
will  begin  a series  of  nine  perform- 
ances at  Montreal  tonight.  The  com- 
pany will  play  eight  weeks  in  Canada. 

The  Philippine  Constabulary- band 
will  give  concerts  here  In  Symphony 
Hall  The  first  will  be  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  16th.  The  band  is  jnade 
up  of  native  musicians,  and  Cap- ■ 
Walter  M.  Levlng  fs  the  conductor 
The  Adamowskl  trio  was  able  to 
send  400  roubles  to  the  fund  for  the 
Chopin  monument  at  Warsaw  as  a re- 
sult of  Its  concert  on  Feb.  -2.  The 
Adamowskis  wish  to  thank  the  must- 
cal  public  for  its  Interest  in  this 
cause. 


heart.  - - _ _ , ,, 

charity  even  in  New  Jersey. 

There  will  be  few  changes  In  the 
personnel  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  company  next  year,  now  that 
Mines.  Sembrich  and  Eames  have  left. 
Mme  Homer  said  not  long  ago  to  a re- 
porter of  The  Boston  Herald  that  she 
intended  to  sing  as  guest  in  European 
opera  houses  next  season,  but  it  Is  an- 
nounced that  she  will  be  at  the  Metro- 
politan. The  most  prominent  newcomer 


Here  Is  a groan  from  Memphis; 
"What’s  the  matter  with  the  Cohan1, 
shows?  The  vogue  of  the  versatile 

cl  a vwright-composer- comedian  seems 

to  bT  passing  in  this  section  and  may' 
be  utterly  dispelled  if  such  shabbyi 
stuff  as  ’The  Honeymooners  and 
'Fifty  Miles  from  Boston’  continue  to 
be  foisted  on  the  local  public."  The 
I latter  is  described  as  "the  poorest 
apology  for  a show  that  Cohan  has 
written,  unless  ’The  American  Idea,' 
one  of  this  season's  failures,  eclipses 
Its  fatuousness.  * * * Cohan  should 

take  a long  rest.”  Have  not  the  Mem 
phis  people  heard  that  Mr.  Cohan  Is 
going  to  Europe  to  rest  and  to  clear, 
his  brain  for  writing  comedies  of  the 
highest  order,  subtle  comedies  breath- i 
ing  refinement  and  sparkling  with  | 
wit? 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  Is  organiz- 
ing a performance  In  aid  of  a fund 
for  a monument  to  Catuile  Mendes. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,”  revived  In 
London  Feb.  18,  gave  great  pleasure 
to  some,  especially  because  the  play 
has  a poetic  and  beautiful  close,  not  a 
“vulgar  'happy'  ending.”  One  of  the 
critics  exclaimed  the  next  evening: 
"\  good  thing  when  it  was  new.  It  Is 
a good  thing  still,  pulsing  with  life 
and  passion  and  the  clash  of  strong 
wills,  and  in  Its  pathetic  finish,  rich 
in  the  ‘exaltations  and  agonies’  that,1 
in  the  poet's  phrase,  helps  to  make 
us  men.” 

This  is  sad  news  from  Chicago.  Mr 
Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  a music  critic  oi 
that  city,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  sacrec 
duty  attended  a Thomas  orchestrt 
concert.  Bruno  Steindel,  a ’cellist,  wa: 
the  soloist,  and  Mr.  Gunn  wrote  ar 
article  in  which  he  stated  that  tip 
'cellist’s  performance  was  "devoid  o 
deeper  meanings.”  He  said  othe 
things  that  ruffled  the  sensitive  na 
ture  of  Mr.  Steindel.  The  two  met  th 
clay  after  the  publication  of  this  ar 
tide  and  after  a wordy  dispute  the 
attempted  to  ’’go  to  the  mat”— w 
quote  the  language  of  the  Chtcag 
Tribune— but  a policeman  and  by 
standers  interfered.  A few  days  after 
ward  Mr.  Gunn  with  others  attende 
a private  rehearsal  of  the  orchestn 
As  the  players  came  in,  Mr.  Stelnde 
accompanied  by  a "well-muscled"  co 
league,  approached  Mr.  Gunn  and  tol 
him  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Til 
critic  said  he  would  do  nothing  of  th 
kind,  "and  this  big  bouncer  that  yo 
I have  brought  with  you  doesn’t  intlnr 

idate  me  for  a cent."  From this |H wl’ 
be  seen  that  the  music  critics  In  U 
ea-o  are  a hardy  race  and  in  tnei 
conversation  prefer 

Xrr  Vtdndef  cCed  & .“oJn 
harTnames  In  Germatb  but  there  wa 

KTn^erU  members  of  the  o, 

ChjuUc  OPpaUcandnot  understand  wh 
any  successful  actress  should  advise 

young  woman  against  go.ng  on  tl 

S*"What  would  I have  been  lf  l hrd  n' 
gone  upon 

usual  woman  of  the  mioa  e 
no  real  knowledge  of  the  outside  war 
or  of  books  or  music  or  arts  or  of  ■, 


orgo 

res  not  understand  Ibsen's  n 
This  reminds  us  of  a paragraph  pub- 
In  a Chicago  newspaper:  “From 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  correspondent:  Pur- 
ue  Student— Ibsen;  who  Is  Ibsen? 
ever  heard  of  him.  Sorrowing  Friend 
Young  man,  Ibsen  Is  the  greatest 
riodern  playwright.  P.  S.— Quit  your 
chiding.  What's  the  matter  with  George 
Yde?” 

C.  Pol  Plancon.  a nephew  of  the  dls- 
insuished  bass,  gave  a pleasant  song 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall  last  Tuesday 
evening,  when  he  was  assisted  by  Heln- 
•Ich  Schuecker,  harpist.  His  program 
ncluded  songs  by  Chadwick,  the  To- 
reador's Song  from  ‘‘Carmen.”  and  j 
troups  of  Italian  and  French  songs,  j 
Hr.  Plancon  and  Mr.  Schuecker  were  i 
ipplauded  heartily  by  an  audience  of  i 
rood  size.  

S'. 

l 

HARVARD  CHORAL  UNION. 

loncert  Under  Auspices  of  the  Har- 
vard Improvement  Association.  i 
£ ’ I 

The  Harvard  Choral  Union,  under  the 
uspices  of  the  Harvard  Improvement 
association,  gave  a concert  last  evening 
i Jordan  Hall.  John  A.  O’Shea  was 
he  director  and  the  following  musicians 
ssisted: 

Mrs.  Olive  Wtaltelcy  Hilton,  violinist:  Vtr- 
Inio  Capellonl.  baritone:  Miss  Ida  J.  McCar- 
hv,  pianist;  Grant  Drake,  organist.  The 
h'oral  part  of  the  program  included  Foote's 
Bedouin  Song”;  Mohrlng's  "(Legends”  (for 
/omen's  voices);  Henry  (Hadley's  "Lelawala" 
or  two  solo  voices  and  chorus  with  organ  and 
lano  accompaniment;  an  arrangement  by  (Mr. 
t'Shea  of  Strauss'  “Wine,  Women  and  Song.” 
or  mixed  chorus,  under  the  title,  “In  Praise 
f Song”:  F.  F.  Bullard's  ”Thc  Pigtail”;  Sul- 
tYau's  "The  Lost  Chord,*’  arranged  by  Leo  It. 
>ewls.  Mrs.  Hilton  played  pieces  by  Wlen- 
awski  and  Hubay;  Mr.  Capellonl  sang  the 
(rologue  to  "Pagltacci”  and  a song  by  Tes- 
oriD:  Mr.  O'Shea  played  on  tbs  orrgan  the 
llegro  from  Widor’s  Sixth  Sytppbony. 

All  this,  with  the  numerous  encore 
fieees,  made  a long  program,  but  it  was 
caried  and  found  favor  with  the  audi- 
tnce.  Mr.  Hadley’s  choral  work,  which 
lad  the  place  of  honor,  is  among  that 
tomposer’s  earlier  works,  but  It  was 
irobably  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of 
:he  audience.  The  subject  is  romantic, 
ind  the  music  has  significance  and  gives 
immediate  pleasure.  The  other  numbers 
vere  much  enjoyed,  and  all  the  soloists 
idded  to  the  program. 

Wert? 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


The  old  order  changes.  Franz  Kneisel, 
who  has  threatened  for  three  or  four 
ars  to  resign  his  position  as  assistant 
[conductor  of  the  Worcester  Music  Fes- 
tival, did  resign  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, and  now  Gustav  Strube  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  chos- 
en to  succeed  him.  His  title  will  be  j 
"assistant  director.” 

When  will  Mr.  Strube’s  symphony,1 
which  was  completed  last  summer,  be 
performed? 

Mr.  Fiedler  will  produce  here  next 
week  the  colossal  eighth  symphony  of; 
Anton  Bruckner.  Some  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  slow  movement  is 
the  greatest  symphonic  movement  of 
this  class  that  has  been  written.  It 
is  probably  the  longest.  Mr.  Fiedler, 
like  his  predecessors,  Nikisch,  Gericke 
and  Muck,  is  a fervent  admirer  of 
Bruckner's  music.  This  composer's 
ymphonies  have  thus  far  met  with- 
[tittle  popular  favor  in  Boston. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cin- 
innati  Orchestra  Association  states 
■ “(that  the  amount  of  $35,000  of  the 
needed  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  se-  ! 
•ured.  There  will  be  no  talk  about 
'.he  conductor  until  the  whole  sum  is 
issured.  This,  however,  is  certain: 
Ur.  Van  der  Stucken  will  not  be  the 
tonductor. 


The  Herald  a few  days  ago  published 
he  story  about  the  encounter  between 
Iruno  Steindel,  'cellist  of  the  Theodore 
’homas  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Iiinn,  a music  critic  of  that  city.  Carl 
.Vunderle,  a violinist,  who  has  played 
n this  orchestra  for  17  years,  assisted 
■Ir.  Steindel  in  his  verbal  conflict  with 
he  critic.  He  has  been  discharged,  and 
ie  told  a reporter  that  Mr.  Steindel  had 
•Iso  received  his  dismissal. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  celebrated 
inglng  teacher  of  London,  is  sojourn- 
ng  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  benefit  of 

JIs  wife’s  health. 

They  are  disputing  In  Minneapolis  over: 
he  question  of  "popular”  music  with 
eference  to  summer  evening  concerts! 
i the  public  parks.  One  of  the  park: 
oard  defines  popular  music  as  “the 
■-  ;nd  of  music  which  makes  us  feel1 
ood.”  and  this  is  perhaps  as  satisfac-  ! 
Dry  a definition  as  any  other.  Mr.  ! 
(rtjlawley,  a park  commissioner,  said:  "i  j 
- ■ ink  we  should  provide  just  as  high  a1 
tiss  of  music  at  the  park  concerts  as! 
e people  can  appreciate.  I don't  be- 
ve  in  forcing  down  their  throats 
ch’s  fugues  and  that  sort  of  thin" 
ough.”  °’ 

They  are  going  to  have  a musical 
estival  in  Atlanta,  and  the  Constitu- 
:on  says  it  will  be  "epochal.”  Here 
re  two  extracts  from  an  editorial 
iticle.  That  stupehdous  democracy 
f music,  the  universal  solvent,  which 
ke  Io\  e and  death,  beats  down  bar- 
iers  of  caste  and  creed  and  language 
i/ill  be  supremely  exemplified  in  the 


al  of  so  fig  and 

that  Is  to  dedicate  Atlanta’s  magnifi- 
cent Auditorium-Armory.”  "Caruso 
with  voice  like  an  appealing  silver 
trumpet,  ringing  its  echoes  into  the  j 
recesses  of  the  heart  and  the  soul,  un- 
loosing  dreams  in  the  fervent  Imagi- 
nations of  the  young  and  tender,  wist- 
ful memories  in  the  minds  of  the  old  ” 
Poor  Caruso!  Could  not  the  Consti- 
tution give  him  at  least  one  verb  in 
the  sentence?  Here  is  one  more  ex- 
tract: "Fremstad's  tones  are  as  the 

mellowness  of  golden  bells  chimed  by 
fairy  hands.  It  has  been  said  that  her 
voice  floating  Insinuatingly  over  the 
footlights  thrills  t lie  blood  of  the  man 
who  cannot  distinguish  one  note  from 
another,  and  kindles  spirituality  In 
minds  most  absorbed  by  the  bitter 
actualities  of  life." 


The  Glasgow  Herald  defines  a dra- 
matic soprano  as  “very  often  a lady 
who  is  one  part  singer,  one  part  elo- 
cutionist, and  two  parts  actress.  In 
many  eases  she  sings  out  of  tune,  hut 
we  are  expected  to  overlook  that  on  ac- 
count of  her  'interpretations.'  The 
•lyrical  soprano'  is  in  a different  class; 
any  brainless  person,  it  seems,  can  be  a 
lyrical  soprano.” 

The  plot  of  “L'Anc  de  Buridan,”  the 
latest  play  by  deFlers  and  Cailiavet.  j 
the  authors  of  "Love  Watches.”  is  an  ' 
amusing  one.  Buridan's  ass,  it  will  be  ] 
remembered,  was  a mediaeval  donkey,  j 
that  could  not  decide  between  a pail  of  I 
water  and  a bundle  of  hay.  The  drama- 
tists' hero,  Georges,  lives  by  the  sea,  I 
which  interests  him  only  as  a place  J 
where  women  bathe  in  becoming  cos- 
tumes. He  is  in  bed  when  his  friend 
Lucien  breaks  in  at  3 A.  M.,  and  begins 
to  talk  about  Macedonia.  At  last  he 
comes  to  the  point:  “You  have  been 

making  love  to  my  wife  and  also  to  my 
cousin.”  Lucien  had  found  fond  and 
imprudent  letters.  “I  want  you  to 
choose  between  the  two.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  necessary,  I can  divorce  my  wife 
and  marry  the  cousin.”  Georges,  in  his 
excitement,  keeps  hopping  out  of  bed. 
Lucien  has  compassion  on  him.  "My 
dear  fellow,  do  get  into  bed.  I want  you 
to  promise  me  that  you  will  not  open 
the  letter  I shall  now  give  you  until 
you  have  fully  decided  wtiich  woman 
you  will  marry.’’  And  what,  pray,  is  in 
this  envelope?  Micheline  arrives.  She 
is  tile  ward  of  Lucien  and  a good  deal 
of  a tomboy.  She  and  Georges  like  to 
go  fishing  together.  One  morning  she 
tells  him  that  lie  is  not  indifferent  to 
her.  Tlie  time  comes  for  him  to  decide 
the  perplexing  question.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  finds  that  lie,  who  has  been 
pursued  by  many  women,  actually  loves 
Micheline.  He  then  opens  the  envelope  , 
and  finds  therein  the  consent  of  Lucien  [ 
to  his  marriage  with  his  ward. 


James  J.  Jeffries  has  been  on  the  ! 
stage  of  the  American  Music  Hail  in  j 
Chicago.  We  quote  from  the  Chicago  1 
Tribune:  “As  he  bowed  a part  of  him  I 

came  in  contact  with  a pink  brick  wall  ! 
adorning  the  scenery  in  his  immediate 
rear.  The  wall  trembled.  The  audience  | 
applauded  Mr.  Jeffries  and  lie  bowed  I 
again,  and  the  wall  shivered.  Then  I 
some  one  invited,  nay,  commanded  Mr.  1 
Jeffries  to  make  a speech,  but  he 'only! 
bowed,  and  the  brick  wall  was  shaken  l 
to  its  foundations." 

It  is'  said  that  Caruso  receives  $3000 

for  singing  at  a private  entertainment; 
Miss  Farrar,  $1500;  Jlme.  Homer,  $800; 
Berta  Morena,  who  sings  here  tonight 
at  the  Symphony  concert,  $1000;  Cam- 
i panara,  $400. 

j The  New  York  Sun  sayk  that  when 
Smetana’s  opera  "The  Bartered  Bride" 
was  announced  for  an  evening  at  the 
Metropolitan,  one  of  the  first  telephone 
conversations  held  by  Mr.  Hirsch  ran: 
"Hello,  is  this  the  Metropolitan?" 
"les.”  "Well,  i want  two  seats  re- 
served for  the  ‘Bartender’s  Bride.'  ” 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  Judge  Porter- 
field’s order  served  on  Miss  Gertrude 
Hoffmann  and  her  manager  in  Kansas 
City:  "It  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged 

and  decreed  that  a temporary  restrain- 
ing order  be  issued  and  the  same  is 
hereby  issued  in  this  case  against  eacli 
and  all  of  the  named  defendants,  and 
that  each  is  temporarily  restrained  from 
continuing  to  permit  and  give  in  the 
Shubert  Theatre  in  Kansas  City  the 
dance  known  as  the  Salome,  and  more 
particularly,  the  defendant,  Gertrude 
Hoffmann,  is  restrained  from  giving 
any  part  of  same,  or  any  other  dance  in 
which  the  dancer  is  l.ot  fully  covered 
with  clothes  of  such  character  that  the 
movement  of  her  body  or  any  part  of 
j her  body  shall  not  be  perceptible  in  any 
manner  by  an  audience  viewing  said 
j danc-e,  and  the  defendant  is  enjoined 
j from  singing  before  an  audience  In 
1 Kansas  City  the  song  ‘I  D-on't  Care,'  or 
any  part  of  same,  or  any  other  song 
containing  indecent  and  immoral  ex- 
pressions, words  or  insinuations  or  ef- 
fects.” 

But  this  song  doesn’t  seem  to  us  so 
bad.  Here  is  the  first  verse  of 
I DON'T  CARE. 

Some  people  try  to  guy  my  shape. 

But  1 don't  care. 

It  was  the  best  one  I could  buy. 

So  I don't  care. 

My  voice  is  on  the  bum.  I own — 

Sounds  like  a busted  gramophone 

M lien  it  is*  playing  "Home,  Sweet  Home.' 

So  really  I don’t  care. 

The  next  verse  is  a little  freer,  hut, 
after  all,  the  evil  in  it  is  to  him  that 
thinks  evil,  as  Miss  Hoffmann  would  say. 

The  chorus  to  the  first  verse  has  a de- 
cided point; 


''care,  ■ 

J*t  onro 

if  We  don’t  all  agree 
You  bought  seals  demurely 
Because  y ou  thought  surely 
iou  il  boo  a lit  Ho  more  of  me. 

, , Inasmuch  as  the  words  and  music 
' I were  written  by  Miss  Hoffmann’s  hus- 
band. who  should  object  to  them’’ 

WODLLETI'S  MUSIC 
EMIT  FEME 

New  Compositions  Performed  in 
Potter  Hall  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall 

Mrs.  R.  ,T.  Hall  gave  a concert  last 
night  in  Potter  Hall.  There  was  an 
appreciative  audience  of  fair  size.  The 
Instrumental  pieces  performed  were 
by  Henry  Woollett  and  were  as  fol- 
i lows: 

Sonata  in  B flat  minor  for  flute  and  piano  (A. 
Maquurre  and  A.  de  Voto) ; "Danses  Paien- 
ncs"  for  saxophone,  two  flutes,  'cello  and 
harp  (Mrs.  Hall,  Messrs.  Maquurre.  Brooke. 
J.  Keller,  Schuecker — Mr.  Lcngy  conductor)- 
nocturne  for  horn  and  piano  (F.  Ham  and 
I A de  Voto);  scherzo  for  two  flutes  and 
piano  (Messrs.  Maquarre,  Brcoke  and  de 
Voto).  Mrs  Marie  Sundelius  sang  Delibes' 
"Myrto,"  Bachelot's  "Chore  Nuit,”  Franck’s 
T.'Ange  et  l'Enfant.”  Rimsky-Korsakoft  air 
from  "The  Snow  Maiden.” 

The  program  informed  the  audience 
that  Woollett,  a naturalized  Frenchman 
of  English  parents,  was  born  at  Havre 
In  1S64.  He  studied  with  Massenet  and 
Pngno.  He  is  a pianist,  teacher,  com- 
| poser  and  writer  about  music.  From 
the  compositions  heard  last  night  he 
seems  to  be  a musician  well  versed  in 
the  harmonic  theories  and  systems  of 
the  ultra-modern  Frenchmen,  who  has 
at  the  same  time  a respect  for  the 
established  forms.  He  is  a liberal  and 
receptive  person,  but  not  a radical,  not 
a revolutionary. 

The  sonata  Is  an  interesting  work.  | 
The  first  movement  is  charming  in  all 
respects;  it  has  singular  melodic  beauty; 
the  thematic  development  is  skilfully 
conceived  and  the  music  has  poetic  j 
color.  The  contents  of  the  following 
andante  do  not  give  a plausible  excuse 
for  the  unnecessary  length  of  the  move- 
ment. The  finale  in  its  melodic  lines 
and  in  the  prevailing  mood  shows  the 
influence  of  Cesar  Franck,  but  the  mu- 
sic has  an  interest  of  its  own  and  the 
ending  is  unexpected  in  its  brilliance. 
The  sonata  was  finely  played.  • 

The  "Pagan  Dances,”  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Mrs.  Hall,  ha*ve  an  appro- 
priately exotic  flavor.  The  invocation 
sung  by  the  saxophone  is  impressive, 
and  the  dance  that  closes  the  section 
has  a wild  grace.  The.  second  section  is 
composed  of  a sacred  hymn  and  a pas- 
toral dance.  This  dance  is  interesting 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  oriental  scale 
used  for  the  sake  of  color,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  free  fancy  that  suggests 
at  times  an  improvisation. 

Mr.  Woollett  has  combined  and  op- 
posed the  timbres  of  the  instruments 
with  much  skill,  and  he  has  produced 
unusual  effects  with  simple  means.  He 
has  written  for  the  saxophone  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  rich  and  som- 
bre tones  of  the  instrument,  which  are 
ignored  by  many  composers,  who  con-  j 
tent  themselves  with  clarinet  passages,  [. 
preferring  to  regard  the  saxophone  as 
an  instrument  for  a virtuoso  display,  1 
and  slighting  its  nobler  characteristics. 

Mrs.  Hall,  admirably  supported  by 
her  associates,  played  with  a full  and 
impressive  tone,  with  breadth  and  In- 
telligence in  phrasing,  and  with  agility 
and  brilliance  when  the  music  was  of  a 
somewhat  florid  nature.  She  was  heart- 
itly  applauded  and  recalled  two  or  three 
times. 

Mr£.  Sundelius  has  a voice  of  uncom 
mon  beauty,  delightful  by  reason  of  its 
freshness,  warmth  and  purity.  Her 
singing  is  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
that  insure  polished  mechanism:  con- 
trol of  breath,  decisive  attack,  tonal 
emission  that  suggests  at  once  spon- 
taneity, an  artistic  dismissal  of  the  final 
phrase  of  a period,  etc.  Her  songs,  how- 
ever. with  the  exception  of  "Myrto,” 
were  not  interesting.  The  song  of  the 
Snow  maiden  was  especially  disappoint- 
ing. The  music  has  little  color,  and  in 
its  structure  and  expression  it  is  of  the 
second  rate  Italian  manner,  without  a 
suggestion  of  Russia. 


I Such  an  arrangement  of  program  Is 
not  customary  in  this  country,  but  in 
symphony  concerts  given  In  Dresden 
nnd  Berlin  it  is  not  unu.dual  for  q 
singer  to  end  the  program  with  a group 
( of  songs,  or  for  a pianist  to  end  with  a 
I group  of  pieces.  The  symemtry  of  a 
program  demands  an  orchestral  compo- 
sition as  a closing  number. 

| The  "Fantastic”  symphony  wsb  last 
played  here  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Wcln- 
gartner,  three  years  ago.  That  per- 
i tormance  was  one  of  extraordinary 
[brilliance.  The  one  of  last  night  did 
not  efface  It.  The  "Dream  of  a Sab- 
bat" last  evening  lacked  dramatic, 
demoniacal  continuity.  The  opening 
measures  were  effective,  although  Mr 
Wemgartner's  Imaginative  reading,  as 
though  he  were  summoning  witches 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  eartli  to; 
meet  foul  creatures  or  the  air  and  I 
fiends  from  hell,  still  haunts  the  mem- 
ory. So,  too,  was  Mr.  Weingurtner's 
conception  of  the  "March  to  the  Scaf- 
fold.” a marvellous  nightmare  with 
its  headlong  rush,  its  spectral  chat- 
tering bassoons,  Its  wild  fanfures. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  many  fine 
points  in  Mr.  Fiedler's  reading;  there 
was  poetic  feeling  in  the  first  move- 
ment; the  "Ball  Scene”  seemed  less 
hackneyed  than  on  previous  occasions 
and  the  "Scene  in  the  Fields”  had  true 
pastoral  atmosphere. 

This  music,  now  nearly  SO  years  old  is 
still  wonderful  In  its  imaginative  force 
m its  romantic  spirit.  It  is  true  that  cer- 
tain pages  now  seen  old-fashioned  but 
the  vitality  of  the  main  body  is  unim- 
paired. The  wonder  is  that  Berlioz  with 
his  scanty  education  was  able  to  write 
the  symphony,  to  express  his  passionate 
tumultuous  thought  In  musical  speech,' 
in  an  orchestral  language  that  impresses 
and  compels  admiration  even  in  the  days 
of  Strauss,  d’lndy,  Debussy  and  Loeffler 
Berlioz  wrote  the  symphony  in  a high- 
strung,  hotly  romantic  period.  Roman- 
ticism was  in  the  air.  Much  that  seems 
fantastic  to  us,  living  in  a commercial 
and  materia!  period,  was  natural  then. 

It  was  as  natural  to  be  extravagant  in 
belief,  theories,  speech,  manner  of  life 
dress,  as  it  was  to  breathe.  They  that 


accuse  Berlioz  of  being  a poseur  are 
unacquainted  with  the  art,  literature, 
theatre,  mode  of  life  in  the  early  thirties. 
And  there  was  something  superb  in 
the  bombast,  the  fanfaronade,  the 
“panache.”  Victor  Hugo  never  outlived 
those  years;  witness  scenes  in  "The 
Man  Who  Laughs”  and  "93.”  Berlioz 
at  last  become  virgilian  in  expression; 
witness  his  “Troyens.”  Imagine  Byron 
at  the  end  waiting  after  the  manner  of 
Wordsworth,  forgetting  his  Corsair,  his 
Lara  and  his  Don  Juan  in  joyful  recog- 
nition of  the  virtues  in  a pious  pedler. 

Berlioz  is  still  a heroic  figure.  His 
latest  biographers  may  pile  fact  on 
fact:  They  cannot  turn  the  composer 
of  the  “Fantastic”  symphony,  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust,”  and  the  “Dead 
March  for  Hamlet”  into  a smug  buor- 
geois.  The  legendary  Berlioz  will  move 
and  thrill  generations  to  come. 

Mme.  Morena  was  heard  here  iri 
'The  Valkyrie”  as  Sieglinde  last 
April.  Her  voice  has  lost  in  quality 
during  the  year,  and  her  control  of 
it  is  not  so  sure.  Singing  in  concert 
shows  faults  in  technic  and  in  style 
that  In  opera  were  hidden  or  passed 
over.  She  chose  for  her  aria  the  oncte 
greatly  admired  "Ocean,  Thou  Mighty 
Monster,”  witli  its  hiccoughing  finale. 
In  it  she  displayed  nelhter  dramatic 
breadth  nor  lyric  grace.  Mr.  Fiedler  I 
accompanied  the  songs. 


MR.  STRUBE  FOR  WORCESTER. 

The  Worcester  Music  Festival  board 
of  directors  has  engaged  Gustav 
Strube  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra to  succeed  Franz  Kneisel  as 
assistant  director  of  the  festival. 


HERD  MOTED 
! COMPOSER  DEAD 

Molloy  of  “Darby  and  Joan” 
and  “Kerry  Dance”  Fame 
Passed  Away  a Month  Ago 
Forgotten  by  Many. 

DECLINE  IN  FORTUNES  OF 
PARIS  OPERA  DISCUSSED! 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Orchestra  Revives  Berlioz’s  Fantas- 
tic "Episode  in  an  Artist’s  Life.” 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor, 
took  place  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Miss  Berta  Morena  of  the  Munich  and 
Metropolitan  Opera  houses  sang  for  the 
first  _time  at  a Symphony  concert  in 
Boston.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Fantastic  symphony Berlioz 

"Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster" Weber 

Entr'  acte  In  B flat  major  from  "Rosa- 

munde” Schubert 

Songs  with  piano Wagner 

"Dreams"  and  "Pains”:  Strauss'  "Secret 

Tmrifo  Hqn  ” 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

| Songs,  like  books,  have  their  fate.! 
Many  have  for  a few  seasons  a great  j 
[popularity.  They  are  heard  in  con- ! 
I cert  halls,  in  private  houses,  after1 
dinner  when  the  male  guests  are  sep-  | 
jarated  violently  from  their  tobacc  o or  l 
[prevented  from  talking  to  the  adora-  | 
|ble  and  desirable  one  next  whom  they  , 
[did  not  sit  at  table.  There  was  a! 

; time  when  wherever  a concert  lover  I 
went,  he  heard  the  songs  of  Franz.  ! 
Rubinstein's  songs  were  in  fashion  for 
a time.  It  is  a pity  that  the  best; 
songs  of  the  two  arc  now  seldom 
heard. 

A man  died  a month  ago,  on  Feb.  5. 
to  be  precise,  whose  songs  were  once 
known  to  thousands,  and  yet  the  news 
of  his  death  excited  little  or  no  com- 
ment in  this  country.  His  charming 
songs  have  almost  wholly  disappeared 


-*-.lie  concert  room — Myron  t\  . 
,,nev.  .Tr„  sang  tlie  "Kerry  Dance” 
few  seasons  ago — sang  it  admirably 
and  I doubt  whether  many  young 
omen  who  are  polyglot  'll  song  and 
he  on  Debussy  know  even  Molloy’s 


ll""  jHUtm  that*  U 

will  cost  him  a large  sum  of  money  to 
give  operatic  performances  in  Boston, 
but  t lie  risk  is  part  of  the  sport.  His 
retiertory  is  an  unusual  One  for  Bos- 
ton and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poo- 
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urse  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
ad  Musicians,  the  revised  edi- 
?s  not  mention  James  L.  Mol- 
Mr.  Fuller-Maitland.  tlie  edi- 
Molloy  never  existed.  There  is  a 
t sketch  of  the  composer  in  "Brit- 
il u s eal  Biograpliy."  and  It  Is  there 
Hi  that  his  middle  name  was  Ly- 
whilo  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
s said  it  was  Lyon. 

a King's  county  Irishman. 


H 


•as  edneated  at  the  Homan  Cath- 
olic University  of  Ireland  and  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  ISM,  when  he  was 
•'T  years  old.  For  a time  he  was  secre- 
tary to'  tlie  late  Sir  John  Hooker,  tlie 
attorney-general.  He  married  a Bas- 
kerville  of  Crowsley  and  was  for  some 
years  a picturesque  official  at  tlie  'Vati- 
can.  The  late  Fitzgerald  Molloy  was 
his  younger  brother. 

The  composer  and  lawyer  was  also  a 
journalist  and  an  amateur  actor,  "who, 
in  parts  where  his  national  modest  as- 
surance had  scope,  might  have  ranked 
high  amongst  professionals.  He  " as? 
the  leading  light  of  the  Archer  Street 
Biiou  Theatre  of  those  days,  and  the 
sort  of  playfellows  he  had  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Sir  vt 11  - 
iam  Gilbert  appeared  there  under  Mol- 
lov's  management.”  _ 

Nothing  is  said  about  Molloy  as  a 
music  student.  He  took  lessons  of  Alex, 
undre  Guilmant  at  Boulogne,  and  Guil- 
inant  always  spoke  of  him  with  respect 
and  affection.  He  said  that  Molloy  had 
a rare  melodic  gift  and  a fine  musical 
>n«tlnct  Molloy  signed  his  name  to 

three  operettas:  the  libretto  of  one  of 
them  was  written  by  Tom  Hood,  and 
this  piece  was  staged  more  than  once. 
He  wrote  a book.  "Our  Autumn  Holi- 
day on  French  Rivers.”  but  lie  was  best 
known  bv  li  is  songs.  "Clang  of  the 
Wooden  Shoon."  "Kerry  Dance  'Dar- 
by and  Joan."  “The  Vagabond.  Rose- 

marie " "The  Little  Tin  Soldier.  The 
Little  Match  Girl."  "Thady  O'Flynn, 
-Tlie  Old  Street  Lamp,”  were  among 
the  most  popular.  He  also  edited  a 
volume  of  Irish  songs  and  wrote  ac- 
companiments for  them. 


pic  will  appreciate  tlie  opportunity  of 
hearing  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  "Lou- 
ise.'•  “Thais."  "Our  Tody's  Tumbler,” 
and  that  delightful  opera  "Hoffmann's 
Tales.”  with  its  strange  mixture  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Bellini's  "Puri- 
tans.'- once  a favorite  here,  will  be  new 
io  the”  great  majority.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Hammersteln’s  fault  if  "Salome"  is  not 
performed  here.  Tlie  idea  of  performing 
Strauss's  opera  on  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Easter  shocked  some,  who  are  no 
doubt  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the 
substituted  "Samson  and  Delilah, " with 
its  realistic  scene  of  seduction. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  is  justly  proud  of 
his  company.  It  is.  indeed,  a strong  one. 
At  tlie  same  time  this  city  has  already! 
heard  operas  sung  by  men  and  women 
of  considerable  reputation.  We  all  re- 
member a season— it  was  in  1892— when 
Mines.  Patti.  Albani.  Eames.  Van  Zandtl 
and  Fabbri,  the  Ravogli  sisters,  the  two 
De  Reszkes,  Lassalle,  Valero.  Montarioi, 
Novara.  Campanini,  sang  together  in 
the  Mechanics'  building.  There  was  a 


to  .lie  Impresario.  'Yes.  if  you  agree  to 
niv  terms,’  was  tlie  reply . ‘ V hat  are. 

I hey  ?'  Mr.  Hamersteln  picked  up  a sheet 

of  papi-r.  scratched  off  a few  linos  in 
load  pencil.  'There  they  are.'  said  he. 
It  was  a contract  for  five  years.  'That 
suits  me.'  said  Constantino.  'Give  me 
pen  and  Ink  and  I will  sign  It.'  lie  did 
so.  and  drove  back  to  his  hotel.  Two 
hours  after  he  got  word  from  the  Metro- 
politan management  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  him  a contract  for  10  per- 
formances. 'Too  late.'  was  Mr.  Con- 
stantino's reply.  *1  have  signed  witli  Mi. 
Hammerstein.’  " 


season  early  in  1891  when  Mines.  Melba, 
Calve.  Nordica.  Eames,  Scaleht,  Arnold- 
son  Domenech,  Guercia  and  Messrs. 
Jean  and  Ed  de  Reszlte.  De  Lucia,  Vtg- 
nas.  Mauguiere,  Lassalle,  Plancon,  An- 
cona Castlemary  were  together.  It  is 
true  ’that  the  Mechanics’  building  was  a 
poor  place  for  opera;  that  the  scenery 
was  necessarily  shabby  or  ineffective. 
Yet  there  was  pleasure  again  in 
i when  Mmes.  Melba.  Calve,  Nordica, 
i Saville  Beeth,  Scalchi,  Mantelli,  Brema, 
Olitzka  and  the  De  Reszkes,  Lubert, 
i Mauguiere,  Cremonini,  Maurel,  Plancon, 

! Ancona,  Campanari,  Kaschmann,  Cas- 
1 tlemarv  Arimondi,  were  togethei. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  will  be  heartily  supported  in  his 
purpose  Grand  opera  is  an  expensive 
luxury. ' It  costs  a great  deal  of  money 
to  produce  it  adequately;  it  costs  money 
to  hear  it.  In  these  days  when  a tamily 
without  an  automobile  is  looked  on  With 
pity,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  were 
money  enough  in  Greater  Boston  to  in- 
sure Mr.  Hammerstein  against  loss, 
especially  when  the  high  character  of  his 
productions  is  known  and  praised 
throughout  the  musical  world. 


The  best  of  his  songs  are  distinguished 
bv  uue  pathos  and  a humorous  touch. 
HU  melodies  are  direct  and  unaffected. 
Thev  are  unmistakably  his  own;  they 
have  distinction,  they  have  style.  The 
accompaniments  are  simple  but  they 
have  character,  and  now  and  then  there 
is  a delightful  harmonic  touch,  especial- 
ly In  the  songs  that  were  derived  from 
the  tales  of  Andersen;  He  wrote  many 
songs  too  many  for  his  reputation,  for 
he  had  fatal  facility.  There  are  a few 
that  are  rankly  sentimental,  some 
that  are  wholly  insignificant ; but  ms 
better  songs  are  a great  relief  from  the 
more  pretentious  vocal  music  of  com 
oo-e  ? for  English  drawing  rooms,  com- 
posers either  native-born  or  sojourners 
from  France  and  Italy. 


l.iitgi  Mancinelli.  wall  remembered 
here  as  a conductor  of  opera  and  tlie 
composer  of  "Hero  anti  Leandei,  a 
music  drama  in  which  Mine.  Emma 
Eames  shone  radiantly  beautiful,  con- 
ducted a concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London  Feb.  IS.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Beethoven's  G minor  sym- 
phony was  commended  as  straightfor- 
ward and  sincere.  “It  may  be.  that  in 
the  last  movement  one  missed  the  big 
sense  of  climax,  but  it  was  refreshing 
to  hear  il  played  without  tlie  contin- 
ual changes  of  tempo  adopted  by 
many  conductors  nowadays,  and  al- 
ways lo  the  detriment  of  the  feeling 
of  tlie  music  as  a whole." 

Mme.  Schuniann-Heink  wrote  re- 
cently to  The  Herald  after  her  success 
in  Richard  Strauss'  "Elektra"  that  her 
part  was  one  to  kill  the  voice  and  the 
nerves.  "1  shall  not  sing  it  any  more. 
Concert  work  is  much  better.”  She 
was  to  begin  an  engagement  of  two 
months  at  tlie  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin 
Feb  °S  but  she  was  sick  at  Graz. 

Mme’  Jane  Noria.  whose  fair  and 
bare  arms  were  displayed  here  m sem- 
aphore gestures  when  she  was  a 
member  of  the  "San  Carlo'  opera 
coinpanv  is  in  Paris.  She  was  to 
singP at  Palermo  as  Isolde,  but  tie 
earthquage  at  Messina  changed  the 
operatic  map  of  Sicily. 

.Tan  Sibelius  visited  London  last 
month  to  conduct  two  of  his  tone- 
poems  in  tlie  Queen's  Hall.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Glasgow  Herald 
I said  that  he  was  quite  unlike  any- 
I tiling  expected.  "He  might  be  a di 
rector  of  a Finnish  bank,  a dentist  ot 

a doctoi-so  respectable  did  he  look. 

But  he  really  is  a composei  of  gen- 
ius." 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 


Co'  Mapleson  has  been  telling  Lon- 
doners why  there  is  a decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Paris  Opera.  I he 
manager  is  bound  \>y  a long  list  of 
regulations  and  obligations.  He  s 
not  allowed  for  Instance,  to  use  the 
same  costumes  for  two  operas,  even 
though  they  belong  to  the  same  peri- 
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must  give  free  seats  wlien- 
hev  are  required  to  all  tlie  min- 
thelr  secretaries,  and  officials 
, standing,  and  to  the  members 
e municipal  council  and  their 
So  that  it  often  happens  when 
are  refusing  money  at  tlie  box 
■r,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  house 
per  Thus  the  subvention  they 
of  is  really  no  -ubvention  at 
id  the  manager,  in  order  to  make 
meet  has  to  invite  a lot  of  rich 
and  men  about  town  to  subscribe 
capital  In  return  for  their  sub. 
ion  these  men  not  only  ha\e 
at  the  Opera,  but  they  are  also 
ed  the  run  of  the  artists'  di-ess- 
oin,* and  the  foyer  des  danses,  1 
they  insist  upon  engagements  fori 
special  friends." 

• manager  Is  usually  without  funds.  I 
thc-e  are  few  opportunities  of  en-  I 
,g  'prima  donnas  like  Mme.  Melba 
me  Tetrazzini. 


In  connection  with  Mr.  Hammerstein’s 
statement  published  Friday,  the  later 
statement  of  his  representative  received 
by  The  Herald  on  the  same  day  is  ot 
peculiar  interest.  , 

“Naturally  one  w'ill  ask,  Why  doe 
Air.  Hammerstein  give  grand  opera. 
How  did  he  become  interested  in  it. 
Tlie  answer  to  the  first  question  is:  He 
gives  grand  opera  for  the  pure  love  o 
it;  it  is  a passion  with  him;  I might 
almost  say  a monomania.  Money  as 
| money  means  nothing  to  him.  If  hehad 
been  a mere  money  maker  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  richest,  men  in. 
New  York  today,  as  there  is  no  one  in 
that  city  who  surpasses  him  as  an  ex- 
pert in  real  estate  values.  But  mere 
money  making  has  no  fascination  foj  j 
him.  He  is  a genius  lover  of  music; 
plays  the  piano;  has  studied  the  vioim 
and  even  the  flute  when  he  was  a boy, 
as  lie  has  confessed.  ‘My  daughters 
are  well  provided  for,  my  sons  are  all 
good  business  men  and  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  why  should  I not  have 
some  'joy  in  life  in  my  own  way  from 
i now  on?  I cannot  take  stocks  and 
! bonds'  or  bricks  and  mortar  with  me  to 
the  hereafter;  why  not  make  them  work 
! to  the  full  for  my  happiness  while  X 
am  here?  It  happens  that  my  ambi- 
tion is  to  give  America  the  finest  grand 
opera  that  it  has  ever  had  to  inspire 
and  uplift  tlie  public  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  greatest  operatic  works  by 
the  greatest  musical  masters.  Tlie  only 
reward  I want  is  success  and  that  suc- 
cess means  the  support  and  approval  of 
the  American  public.  Of  course  I do 
not  want  to  lose  money  because  I can- 
not go  on  if  T do;  so  1 must  be  practi- 
cal as  well  as  idealistic,  and  make  my 
grand  opera  pay  and  give  me  sufficient! 
surplus  at  the  end  of  each  season  to 
provide  for  the  enlargement  of  ray 
sphere  of  operations  and  the  extension 
of  my  repertoire.  I want  to  be  ready 
at  any  minute  to  engage  any  and  every 
new  singer  of  promise  that  I hear  of 
and  contract  for  any  and  every  work 
that  Is  offered.’  ” 


•Damon”  : Sc. — 

kirn;"  Mr.  Hastings  songs . 

"Orff  no!  loll  hi.-  HerzonsiUuw;.'  ... 

Moiti  BlcIM  was  toll  I.lclie" : Kami.  • I)or 
Sieger":  l-'ooto.  “Requiem'  : Klgar.  "Sworn 
Soilg."  from  "Caraclaou*." 

Commonwealth  Opera  Co. 
Tomorrow  and  Tuesday  evenings 
performances  of  the  Commonwealth 
Opera  Company,  G.  Lo  Giudice-Fabri,' 
director  and  manager  will  take, 
place  in  Jordan  Hall.  Tomorrow's 
bill  Includes  “Cavalleria  Ruslicana." 
given  entile,  with  Anna  Rein,  Asunta 
Michellni.  Goldie  Mandel.  D.  Lippi 
and  P.  Da  Ru  in  the  various  parts, 
witli  a large  chorus  of  peasants  made 
up  from  members  of  tlie  Boston 
Opera  Club.  The  opera  will  be  given 
witli  proper  scenery,  correct  cos-; 
tumes  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra  of  30  players,  conducted  by 
Henri  G.  Blaisdell.  The  balance  of 
the  program  will  be  excerpts  from 
Verdi’s  opera,  "La  Forza  del  Des- 
tino."  including  tlie  overture  and  the 
fourth  act,  ill  which  the  soloists  ‘will 
be  Rose  Thayer  Thomas,  G.  L.  Fabri, 
F Manetta  and  P.  Da  Ru. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  will  be  repeated  with  the 
same  cast  as  on  the  first  night  and 
the  program  will  also  include  the 
fourth  act  of  "II  Trovatore."  in  which 
the  soloists  will  lie  Emma  Howe- 
Fabri  Leonora;  Marion  Littlefield, 
Azucena;  G.  L.  Fabri,  Count  di  Luna, 
and  F.  Mannetta,  Manrieo. 


WEDNESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Song 
rwital  by  Miss  Edith  Allda  Bullard  mezzo- 
assisted  bv  Earl  Cartwright,  bar! 
tone  and  Miss  Jessie  Davis,  accompanist. 
mS5  Bullard  will  sing  these  songs : Beet- 

p',^oleMrt  "Nina”:  Franz.'  "SchUun' 
merlied":  Dresei.  "Fruehllngsnaclit”;  Grieg 
••V  Dream";  Debussy,  aria  from  X die  Prod.1. 

i clam”-  Wallace  “Nest  Thee,  My  Bird  , 
t-t  lobiric’  “Thv  Dark  Eyes,  Ellidli”;  Cyril 
ll»uiRckblrd*s  Wk-:  Arensky,  “But 

?c0°‘Vv  P Dance":  Paderewski.  "My  Tears 
Were1  Flowing" : Rachmaninoff,  "Floods  of 

Soring  " Mr.  Cartwright  will  sing  Reger  s 
"Suhft  of  the  Woods,"  Wolf’s  “Secrecy, 
sn-ausV  "Secret  Invitation,”  and,  with  Miss 
Bullard.  Hildacb’s  "Now  Thou  Art  Mine 
” mill  Foote’s  “Sing,  Maulen.  Sing. 
°StcInertdHall.  8:15  V.  M.  Richard  Czerwon- 
ky’s  third  violin  recital.  Carl  Scheurer,  vi- 
ofa;  Carl  Damson,  accompanist.  Mozait, 
vn!  nli  oni  c concerto,  for  violin  and  viola, 
jeethoven ; romanze  G major;  Hubay,  "The 


The  Philippine  Band. 

The  Philippine  constabulary  band 
will  give  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16  th, 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
17th  and  fcunday  evening,  the  20th. 
The  ’ bandmaster  is  Capt.  AValter  H. 
Loving,  an  Afro-American,  who  was: 
educated  at  the  New  England  Con-! 
servatory  of  Music. 

He  is  a native  of  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  high  school.  After  organizing! 
two  army  bands  in  this  country  he 
went  to  the  Philippines  in  1902.  Short-1 
ly  after  his  arrival  he  called  together 
85  men,  taken  at  random  from  the 
Tagaiog.  Visayan,  Hocano,  Bicol  and 
Pampanqueno  peoples,  not  versed  in 
the  most  elementary  musical  knowl- 
edge, with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  musical  instruments  of  the  civil-! 
ized  world.  With  tills  material  Capt. 
Loving  formed  a band  which,  after 
only  18  months’  practice,  went  to  the 
fair  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  and  took  the 
second  prize.  Returning  to  the  Phil- 
ippines the  band  continued  its  work 
and  it  came  bade  to  this  country  to 
take  part  in  the  inaugural  parade  with 
a view  of  showing  to  the  people  the 
possibilities  in  the  native  Filipino. 

The  hand  has  a very  large  reper- 
tory, and  its  members  have  been 
trained  in  both  military  band  and 
orchestral  work.  Pegro  B.  Navarro, 
piccolo,  and  Cayetano  Jacobe,  first 
violin,  are  distinguished  soloists. 


ir»"i  cTeVwoukL  "Souv’cn"ir~of’  Amcri- 
c,  ” Strobe.  "Berceuse”:  Ssrasate.  Mnla- 
. Paganini,  variations  (Rossinis 
Proses")  for  fiie  G string;  Ernst.  "Othello” 

faChlCkering  Hull.  8:13  1>.  M.  Last  concert 
of  Arnold  Dolmotsch.  Divertimento  by 
Haydn  for  harpsichord  and  strings;  concojto. 
bv  Mozart,  for  harpsichord  and  orchestra; 
concerto,  by  Beethoven,  for  piano  and  or- 

U\Vcst'  Roxbury  high  school.  S l>  M.  Con- 
cert of  the  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston-  William  F.  Dodge,  conductor  We- 
her  overture  to  "Preeiosa”;  Brabms-Mtieller. 
"Moonlight  Night.”  for  strings;  Wagner,  so. 
lection  from  "TiiDUbnuser" ; Mozart,  minuet 
from  symphony  in  G minor;  Gounod.  Spanish 
dance  from  'The  Tribute  of  Zamora."  Miss 
Ethel  Morgan,  contralto,  will  s ng  O My 
Fernando  ” from  "La  Favorlta."  and  Sulll- 
va,"s  "Lost  Chord.”  Carl.W.  Dodge  'cellist, 
will  play  Popper’s  Hungarian  rhapsody.  Louis 
C Elson  will  lecture. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3 1.  M.  Conceit 
by  the  American  string  quartet  (Miss  Ger- 
trude Marshall.  Miss  Evelyn  Street,  Miss 
Ethel  Bankart,  Mrs.  Georgie  Pray-Lascllcl. 
assisted  by  Heinrich  Gebhard  pianist  De- 


i An  "American”  Concert. 

The  American  Music  Society  gave  a 
concert  in  New  York  Feb.  23,  and  Mr. 
Krehbiel  wrote  ab*out  it  for  tlie  Tribune 
as  follows: 

"Tlie  program  of  the  concert  of  the 
American  Music  Society  had  for  its  put. 

pose  the  exploitation  of  compositions  by  j 
native  writers.  A concert  piece  lot  v«, 
loncello  and  piano  by  Hem  \ X la.  c 
was  played  by  a brother  of  the  compo 
«er  Arthur  (a  member  of  tlie  Boston 

Symphony  orchestra),  and  Arthur  Depew 

Mrs.  Ben  Lathrop  then  sang  four  sbngs  I 
(most  ironically  called  ‘Four  Jewels  ) y j 
Mr  H L.  Bralnard.  tor  which  the  co 
poser  played  the  accompaniments . b our  j 
Of  E A Mac  Dowell’s  short  pieces  foi 
piano  and  three  by  Walter  Morse  Ruin- 
inels  (also  evidently  named  on  1 he  lut.ua 
a non  lucenda  principle,  for  >noffensi\e 
salon  bits  with  nothing  distmctiie  m J 
their  physiognomy,  they  were  yet  ser. 
down  as' ’Viking  Nature  Studies  ) '.  were 
Della  Tliai.  All  this  mu  ^ 
one  1 


fsXoTrMS  . played  by  Miss  Della  TRal  All  Hus 

two  violin”1  and  piano ° 'op.  LT  Schiimaiiu.  pi-  fulnbe^VnTWmerican  label  bee 
nno  quintet,  op.  44.  I , Hvii  v of  its  composers. 


tiy 


heart*  n mother  Bay 
who  Is  In  the  third 

lorue:  'Be  nice  to  Mr ,’ 

no  of  the  subscribers,  ’and 
rill  get  you  Inio  the  front 
may  have  a solo.’ 
and  I some  13  or  16  years 
to  take  the  Baris  Opera 
,g  for  no  subvention,  and 
. for  It,  on  the  understand- 
one  had  free  admission. 

I did  not  suit  the  municipal 
j consequently  it  fell 
-ealdent  Carnot,  however, 
ed  of  the  Idea,  but  said  lie 


■ 


g-  are  not  held  by  Mr. 
,y  Mr.  Broussau.  bis 
Mapleson  recalled  an 
• former,  unable  to 
engagement  that  he 
jpera  In  a slate  of 


st 


of  Mr.  Ifamn 
.ollshed  in  Th 


Herald 


Mr.  Constantino,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  engaged  by  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany. was  hired  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  in 
tills  manner: 

’’Only  recently  Mr.  Constantino,  the 
Spanish  tenor,  arrived  from  Europe,  lie 
had  had  some  communication  with  Mr. 
Hammerstein.  but  no  contract  had  been 
made.  Mr.  Bonci  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  taken  ill  and  sent 
word  be  wouldn’t  sirig.  On  the  Monday 
following  Mr.  Constantino’s  arrival  the 
Metropolitan  people  sent  for  the  Spanish 
tenor  and  offered  him  *1000  to  take  Mr. 
Bond's  place  that  night.  Mr.  Constan- 
tino replied  that  he  would  consider  it 
if  he  would  be  given  an  engagement  for 
the  season.  Again  the  h.vdra-lieaded 
management  had  an  argument  among 
themselves  and  they  offered  Mr.  Con- 
stantino four  performances,  ’lien  six. 
•Give  me  10  at  *1000  and  I will  think 
about  It.'  said  he.  The  hydra-head 
went  Into  secret  session  again.  Mr. 
Constantino  was  getting  weary.  He 
I Jumped  Into  a cab.  drove  to  the  Man- 
i hattan  Opera  House,  and  saw  Mr.  Ifani- 
n.eistein  ’Do  von  want  me?’  said  lie 


because  1 

“•  S'SSS»?’«  ’’ 

Sketches’)  ‘uTmdtX  oV  wlddi  “hi 
coniposer  found  in  Dr.  Theodor  Baker  , 
German  thesis  on  the  musicoftheNorth 
American  savages  attributed  to  the  Bro- 
tlierton  Indians.  This  foment 
colnr  obsessed  the  reniaindet  of  theront 
ce  t down  to  the  final  hummer  which 
was  an  unaftegted  sonata  for  violin  and 

Pi-o  composed  Waiter^amrosch 

1 a”d  ,ePs  The  'national'  element  had  rep- 
enlation  in  a ’Cowboy'  song,  two 

negt  o sla  ve  songs  and  three  Indian  songs, 

»ll  blit  one  of  the  Indian  songs  liai  mo 
nized  by  Arthur  KarweiL  These  were 
sung  with  great  unction  b.\  Ml.  Hanj* 


of  the  music  deparlnicnt  of  1 lie  city  ,,f  f',s 
ion;  Will E.  Dodge,  cunUu  • “'‘n  - 

imrski  s^tuic' 

Xo  8 Mr*.  Mary  While  Mullen. 
will  sins  ”6  My  I^ernando,  from  Bo  l o* 
vorlta  “ and  Mrs.  Beach'H  “My  St...-./  Krank 
U.  Eaton,  flutist,  will  play  Gerniuu  s saltai- 
Mr.  Elson  will  lecture. 

M 


ollO. 


FRIDAY- Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M-  Eik'*- 
t**cntU  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  ni- 
di nv  orchestra ; Mux  KJedl.-r.  eondueV.r 
Bruckner' s svn, phony.  C minor.  No.  s (first  , Mannes 

time  here.;  IL  «tr.ed«er>  XTftm e lieret  > eser  ' 
loncello.  E minor,  op.  4o  (B  I tune  neiei. 

Mr  \Vi rnke  will  be  the  soloist. 

i,rS  «r,^.WS  file  Hix  ofSSo^ 

Sri 

Tsehaikowsky.  utidnnf  «•  froin | -Is! 

it, ii  from  “EugHu*  Oulcgm  . .*iuun  is 
H n ”elie?zo  from*  music  to  "A  Mklsnm- 

n.er  X'l Kill’s  Dream":  Dvorak,  (lance.  , 

\„  1 Mrs.  Gertrude  Holi,  soprauu,  will  j 

:ilie  i no  jiolonaiso  from  "Mlgnon  ’ >md  Hen 
M-hel"  •'Spring.’'  Mr.  Bnnaveiilc.  vivopliou 
i,c  will  piny  Segniu 


froin  “I.n  Sonoambula. 
lire.  a 

SATI’RDAY'  Symphony  Hall, 
recital  by  .Mine.  No  nli 
eric  Hastings,  bariton 
companiBt. 


fantasia  on  tbeim 
Mr.  Elson  will  lect* 


M.  Song 

assisted  by  Ercd- 

aiid  Andyc  Benoit. 
Mine.  Nordica' s songs:  Cor 


lilhl  Jltui  ■ ■ , " 

nelltis  ••Mein  Freund  1st  M'-m  ; I*  ranz. 
•‘Still «*•  Sicherbelt"  *.  Hi'icg.  ‘ lm  Kahue  . 

Bnihin-  *'  Mein  Ucbe  isi  (inu*i.  : Van  del 

SMieUcn’  'Seligkeit”  : Tscliulkowsky.  |u| 

Mitten  (lee  Hal).  -”  : Stmn,s.  /.meignunK  _ . 
pi.,. . 1 V telle  Chanson  l anre.  Nell 

I rone  aval  lo!*  “Matllnala"  Handel  •'are 
Selve"  ; W.  Kuinmel.  "’IwIIlKId  : HeliSCbel, 


Barnhai  t.  The  ’Cowboy’  song  wa. 


f ; 


g^Tn’ltV  words  only,  for  the  tune  ante.  [Ui 
dates  the  cattlemen  ot  the  plains  b>  - ^ 

ciulions  in  nil  probability.  I he 
■ukJ  negro  songs  were  probably  on^ 
native  utterance,  but  they  have  been 
wofnlly  sophisticated  by  a harmoii  c 
treatment  which  fits  them  like  a hst  m 
the  eye,’  as  the  Germans  say. 

Coming  Concerts. 

The  program  of  the  last 

concert  in  Fenway  . I?  , ‘miude^  Ma 
evening,  tlie  lfitli,  will  1 ” 

zart’s  (tuartet  in  G nl  i - \\-„i f’<  p! 

piano  onantet,  C.  m nor  "P-  - w 

her  ot*  extra  tickets  will 


rs.  i ii  r1 * * * S  wiirinn<M.iTi|^Mjf  ■"! 

ormnl  talk  on  WnsnPrV  "ftHeln- 

Ui"  with  piano  illustrations  In 
ntlngton  Chambers  Hall,  Tuesday, 
io  16th,  at  8:15  P.  M.  . 

isoha  Elman  will  give  his  last  re- 
al hero  i:i  Symphony  Hall  Saturday 
Iternoou  the  _'<'t :i  The  pit l>: i<  silo  <>C 
kets  will  begin  next  Friday  morning. 
(Willy  Hess  will  make  only  a stay  of 
week  in  Germany.  He  will*  return 
this  city  in  season  to  give  the  fourth 
b.ncert  of  tin-  Hess-Sohroedci  m 1 > • r t ' 
n Phiekering  Hall  on  Friday  evening- 
f March.  26,  with  the  program  already 
enounced.  The  final  concert  will 
alee  place  on  the  evening  of  April  13. 
H.  L.  Gideon,  organist  and  ciioir  luas- 
,ei  Temple  Israel,  will  give  two 

lecture  recitals  in  Wtiltney  Hall.  216 
Huntington  avenue  on  the  evening  of 
Monday.  the  22d,  and  Wednesday,  the 
7.4th.  The  subjects  will  be  Charpen- 
tici 's  "Louise*'  apd  Debussy's  "Pelleas 
and  Mellsande."  These  lectures  are  of 
peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the  prom- 
ised performance  of  the  operas  here  by 
the  Manhattan  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
Gideon  made  a study  of  the  modern 
French  opera  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
having  won  the  Harvard  University  mu- 
sic fellowship  for  foreign  study.  He  has 
given  numerous  lectuves  on  French  mu- 
Singers  will  assist  him  in  Whitney 

Hall. 

Tile  third  concert  of  the  Czerwonky 
it  ring  quartet,  announced  for  the  24th. 
has  been  postponed  to  Wednesday 
evening,  April  14,  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Leland  Hall,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity at  Madison.  Wis..  will  give  a 
rceiiai  in  Steinert  Hall  Thursday  after- 
noon, t he  25th. 


Sut  tragedians  of  high  rank  dane 
'jigs  and  played  In  farces  in  the  days 
when  the  dialogue  was  respected,  when 
lines  of  moral  sentiment  were  np- 
1 plauded  heartily.  There  was  Mr.  Daven- 
port for  example,  whose  Hamlet,  Sin 
Giles  Overreach  and  Brutus  (in  Shake- 
speare's play)  were  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise.  He  would  play  tragic  parts 
In  the  course  of  an  engagement,  and 
also  In  "Black-Eyed  Susan”  sing  "A 
Yankee  Ship  and  a Yankee  Crew"  and 
dance  with  Adelaide  Biddles  a double 
sailor's  hornpipe. 


Manhattan  Opera  Company. 
There  lias’  been  a greatly  increased 
demand  for  subscription  tickets  for  the 
season  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Further 
subscriptions,  with  inclosure  of  check, 
draft  or  money  order,  payable  to  Charles 
Frohman  and  William  Harris,  can  bo 
made  by  mail  at  any  time.  They  will  be 
received  at  the  box  office  of  the  theatre 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  loth,  lfith  and  17th.  The  sale  of 
seats  for  one  or  more  single  perform- 
ances will  begin  on  Monday  the  '-'2d  at 
9 o'clock,  at  the  box  office  of  the  Boston 
Theatre.  • 

IK'S  THEATRICAL 
MEWS  HD  COMMENT 

I 

'Various  Criticisms  Heard  on  the 
^ ‘jject  of  “Lady  Frederick” 
— Relative  Value  of  Action 
and  Ideas. 


The  old  gentleman  In  New  Haven 
would  have  enjoyed  the  dialogue  of 
"Lady  Frederick.”  He  would  have  rec- 
ognized some  old  friends,  old  when  he 
was  young,  when  "This  Way  to  the 
Pit"  had  a sinister  meaning  to  many 
worthy  citizens.  Some  of  the  old  lines, 
as  the  warmed  over  “triumph  of  hope 
over  experience"  in  connection  with  a 
second  marriage,  provoked  the  hearti- 
est laughter  last  Monday  night.  It  Is  a 
wonder  that  Mr.  Maugham  did  not 
work  in  the  famous  Jest  of  “The  Man 
of  the  Iron  Mask"  in  Figaro:  ''He 

that  marries  the  second  time  does  not 
deservb  to  have  lost  his  first  wife.” 

Some  complain  of  "Lady  Frederick"  j 
because,  as  they  say,  "the  play  is  all 1 
talk";  some  complain  because  the  dia- 
logue is  too  good  to  be  true.  Together 
they  are  in  a decided  minority;  never- 
theless their  opinions  are  not  to  be 
scouted  simply  because  the  great  ma- 
jority in  England  and  America  enjoy 
the  comedy.  There  is  even  now  a dis- 
pute In  England  over  the  relative  value 
of  action  and  ideas  in  a play.  Mr. 
Maugham  himself  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  has  no  patience  with  "grand 
central  ideas.”  "To  entertain  should  be 
the  first— perhaps  the  only— aim  of  the 
playwright.”  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Maugham  was  not  always  of  this 
opinion.  When  he  began  to  write  for 
i the  stage  he  had  serious  views  of  the 
Mission  of  Art.  His  first  pieces  were 
realistic  and  grim,  we  have  been  told. 
He  believed  in  analytical  methods  and 
in  photographic  accuracy.  The  critics 
praised  these  dramas  and  the  great  pub- 
lic Ignored  them.  Listen  to  him  now, 
conscious  of  his  substantial  bank  ac- 
count: "All  that  highfalutin’  chatter 

about  ideals!  A playwright's  and  a mis- 
sionary’s appear  to  me  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct and  quite  separate  callings,  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  overlap.  I 
cannot  understand  why  a serious  play 
should  be  held  to  be  pre-eminently 
greater  or  more  important  than  a hu- 
morous play — a comedy,  for  instance. 
Nor  do  I admit  for  a moment  that  the 
former,  is  more  difficult  to  write  or  de- 
mands a consideration  peculiar  to  itself. 
I maintain  that  the  author's  one  aim 
is  to  amuse,  and  I discountenance  the 
egotistical  self-preening  talk  of  those 
superior  persons  who  ascribe  their  fail- 
ure to  an  inability  or  a noble  disincli- 
nation to  'write  down'  to  the  presum- 
ably meaner  apprehension  of  the  vast 
majority  .of  mankind." 


SUGGESTION  TO  REVIVE 
I SOME  OLD  SUCCESSES 


I A good  many  years  ago  I sat  in  a 
| heatre  at  New  Haven  behind  an  old 
(entleman  who  had  with  him  a lad, 
ler  haps  his  nephew,  possibly  his 
Grandson.  The  play  was  "Hamlet" 
tnd  E.  L.  Davenport  was  Denmark's 

frlnce.  The  old  gentleman  nudged 
is  companion  several  times  during 
the  speech  of  Polonlus  counselling 
Laertes;  as  he  nudged,  he  beamed  ap- 
proval of  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
the  stage;  at  the  end  of  the  speech  he 
applauded  loudly.  In  the  course  of 
the  play  he  thus  punctuated  familiar 
dues.  He  was  a fine  old  fellow,  with 
aright  eyes  and  ruddy  complexion; 
■ather  short,  well-fed,  close-shaven. 
His  checked  waistcoat  had  Individual- 
ly. but  it  did  not  scream,  neither  did 
j shock;  a huge  seal  ring  was  on  the 
Ule  finger  of  his  left  hand;  his 
ovepipe  had  an  extraordinary  brim; 

! sported  a Malacca  cane.  In  the 
ore  thrilling  scenes,  when  the  ghost 
■peared,  when  there  was  killing  or 
=Hk  of  killing,  he  was  comparatively 
“lm;  but  the  recital  of  any  often- 
1 oted  line  shook  his  frame  with 
I itasy.  A playgoer  of  the  old  school, 

I had  surely  clapped  his  hands  to- 
:her  at  "Venice  Preserved"  and 
1 red  at  Burton  as  Toodles. 


An  English  army  officer  comes  along 
with  his  play.  "An  Englishman’s 
Home,"  and  makes  Mr.  Maugham’s  re- 
marks seem  flippant  chatter.  In  this 
drama  is  a "grand  central  idea,”  and 
the  success  of  this  drama  has  not  been 
paralleled  in  England  for  years. 

Mr.  William  Archer  said  recently  that 
"An  Englishman’s  Home”  is  not  a great 
work  of  art,  nor  did  he  pretend  that 
force  of  impact  affords  an  invariable 
standard  of  artistic  merit.  "What  he 
did  wish  to  point  out  was  that,  for  good 
or  ill,  this  simple  two  hours’  drama 
had  had  more  effect  in  stirring  the  na- 
tional mind  than  volumes  of  disquisi- 
tion, columns  of  oratory,  or  even  start-  | 
ling  and  widely  advertised  efforts  of  I 
alarmist  fiction.  It  might  be  said  that  | 
special  machinery  was  set  to  work  to  l 
"boom"  the  play,  but  much  the  same  j 
machinery  was  applied  two  years  ago 
to  "booming"  a novel  of  similar  pur-  ! 
port,  without  one  tithe  of  the  effect,  i 
The  play  was,  in  his  view,  distinctly 
the  result  of  the  increased  tension  of 
the  mind  of  Europe  which  had  followed 
upon  the  events  of  1870.” 


ferlor  In  structure  and  interest  of  plTiT 
to  Mr.  Maugham's  "Jack  Straw."  The 
sub-plot  Boems  to  have  been  devised 
only  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
girl  and  a young  man  to  discuss  the 
future  of  a son  that  might  be  born  to 
them  in  case  they  were  to  marry. 
We  have  all  seen  the  gruff  admiral 
figuring  with  a change  of  name  and 
occupation  In  a hundred  farces  or 
comedies,  and  he  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ol'  the  long  line.  All  the 
characters  introduced  are  convention- 
al; the  plot  Is  familiar;  the  ending 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated.  And 
yet  the  comedy  pleased  at  the  time 
and  is  now  pleasantly  remembered 
by  reason  of  the  dialogue.  There  is 
no  "grand  central  idea."  There  is  no 
investigation  or  Illumination  of  a 
social  problem.  There  is  little  ac- 
tion. There  is  only  one  stirring  scene 
when  Lady  Frederick  turns  on  her 
pursuers  and  for  a moment  thinks  of 
her  dispatch  box  and  the  ready  re- 
venge within  it.  But  there  is  the 
dialogue,  for  the  most  parf  delight- 
ful to  hear.  Some  of  Mr.  Maugham's 
flings  at  respectability  and  smug  citi- 
zens and  citizenesses  are  cheap. 

The  dialogue  is  too  clever,  some  say; 
talk  like  this  Is  not  heard  in  every  day 
life.  Perhaps  the  lines  would  not  be 
so  amusing  if  they  were  printed,  not 
spoken;  if  the  comedy  were  to  be  read 
as  though  it  were  a play  of  Congreve. 
They  are  briskly  or  effectively  spoken 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  The  air 
of  the  stage  is  charged  with  epigrams. 
The  audience  by  8:30  expects  only  witty 
speeches,  and  it  accepts  Mr.  Maug- 
ham’s coinage  without  thinking  to  test 
the  pieces.  Whether  men  and  women 
talk  in  like  manner  in  real  life  is  im- 
[ material  as  long  as  the  .conversation  in 
the  play  is  not  wholly  incongruous  or 
improbable;  as  long  as  it  Is  neither 
fantastical  nor  strained.  There  is  no 
reason  why  men  and  women  should 
not  converse  as  entertainingly  when 
they  are  on  parade,  and  Mr.  Maug- 
ham's characters  are  surely  neither 
shy  nor  secretive. 


I his  admirable  type  of  a playgoer, 

■ho  enjoyed  ideas  and  sentiments  In 

he  drama,  is  probably  extinct,  as  ex- 
nct  as  the  playactors  whom  he  loved 

nd  praised.  The  tragedian  in  his  day 
layed  many  parts.  When  Artemus 
/ard  went  to  Nlblo’s  Garden  to 
ee  Edwin  Forrest  as  Othello  he  had  a 
ngular  adventure.  "As  I was  peroosln 
le  bill  a grave  young  man  who  sot 
jar  me  axed  me  If  I’d  ever  seen  For- 
st  dance  the  Essence  of  Old  Virginny? 
e’s  immense  in  that,’  sed  the  young 
n.  ‘He  also  does  a fair  champion 
,’  the  young  ma^i  continued,  ‘but  his 

S Thing  is  the  Essence  of  Old  Vir- 
ny.'  Sez  I,  'Fair  Youth,  do  you  know 
at  I'd  do  with  you  if  you  was  my 
n?'  'No,'  sez  he.  ‘Wall,’  sez  I,  'I’d 
pint  your  funeral  to-morrow  arter- 
n & the  Korps  should  be  ready! 
u're  too  smart  to  live  on  this 
rth.’  ” 


Mr.  Henry  James'  "The  High  Bid,” 
playing  in  London,  interests  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  by  its  dialogue.  Apparently 
It  contains  no  dramatic  allusion:  "The 
motives  of  action  are  perfunctory,  and 
there  Is  no  trouble  taken  to  divest  the 
figures  of  self-consciousness.  They  are 
simply  channels  of  speech,  and  could 
not  possibly  oe  accounted  for  except 
on  the  pre-supposition  of  an  audience. 
But  ‘The  High  Bid’  Is  all  very  exhilar- 
ating, with  its  keen  spirit,  and  delight- 
fuLto  the  epicure  for  its  fine  tracery.” 
The  critic  likens  the  piece  to  an  "ad- 
mirable compote  of  the  most  exquisite 
elements  of  conversation.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald  said  of  the 
play:  "You  cannot  analyse  on  the 

stage  and  Mr.  James  has  yet  to  learn 
that  hard  fact.  He  has  attempted  to 
make  a ceaseless  torrent  of  talk  take 
the  place  of  analysis.  It.  Is  often 
very  clever  talk,  with  many  quiet  lit- 
tle touches  of  wit  and  even  of  humor, 
but  it  is  not  dramatic  talk  in  the 
sense  that  it  reveals  character. 
* • * Moreover,  the  gentle  satire 

of  the  piece  is  achieved  at  the  expense 

I of  the  motions  of  the  characters  and 
their  very  dramatic  life.” 

Let  us  go  back  to  “Lady  Frederick'' 
for  a few  minutes.  The  comedy  is 
certainly  amusing,  though  as  The  | 
Herald  said  last  Tuesday,  it  is  in- 


There  must  be  certain  illusions  in 
the  theatre.  The  faithful  reproduction 
of  bores  at  work  in  drawing  room  or 
at  the  club  would  be  intolerable.  The 
conversation  at  Ferguson’s  dinner  table 
yesterday  was  agreeable.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson  were  amiably  disposed,  one 
toward  the  other;  Miss  Fanny’  had 
much  to  say  about  an  afternoon  tea 
where  she  had  poured;  the  eldest  son  i 
was  for  once  communicative;  the  guest  j 
from  New  York  discoursed  acutely  on  ' 
social  life  in  that  city.  Put  this  group  ! 
on  the  stage  and  let  the  talk  be  the  ! 
same  and  the  audience  would  soon  be  ! 
restless. 

In  Congreve’s  comedies  the  humblest 
character  shines  in  speech.  (Some  of  | 
the  fine  ladies  shine  like  a rotten  mack- 
erel in  the  dark.)  Take  the  opening  j 
scene  in  “Love  for  Love.”  The  servant,  J 
Jeremy,  is  as  smart  as  his  piaster.  ! 
These  comedies  are  delightful  reading  if 
the  “deliberate  and  immitigable  base- 
ness’ of  their  morality  can  be  ignored,  ; 
and  Leigh  Hunt’s  defence  of  them  be  ad- 
mitted, but  they  are  impossible  today 
on  the  stage,  though  "The  Way  of  the 
World"  was  revived  in  London  a few 
years  ago.  The  very  brilliance  of  the 
dialogue  is  tiring  in  the  playhouse.  The 
spectator  longs  for  a commonplace. 
And  as  Henley  said,  an  audience,  what- 
ever its  epoch,  wants  action;  "and  still 
action,  and  again  and  for  the  last  time 
action;  also  it  wants  a point  of  depar- 
ture that  shall  be  something  tinctured 
with  humanity,  a touch  of  the  human  in 
the  term  of  everything,  and  at  least  a 
‘sort  of  a.  kind  of  a strain'  of  humanity 
in  the  progress  of  events  from  the  onp 
point  to  the  other.” 

In  "Lady  Frederick”  there  are  human 
beings  of  a type  conventional  in  life  and 
on  the  stage;  not  wholly  good,  not 
wholly  bad.  Even  Captain  Montgomery, 
a blackguard,  is  loyal  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  the  moneylender,  when  he 
attempts  to  win  Lady  Frederick  by 
caddish  means. 

Some  one  suggested  in  New  York  that 
managers  might  revive  with  pecuniary 
success  plays  that  were  popular  a gen- 
eration ago.  The  Morning  Telegraph, 
naming  plays  that  drew  crowds  25  or  30 
years  ago,  mentioned  "The  Danites," 
"The  Lights  of  London,”  “The  Romany 
Rye,”  "My  Partner,”  “The  Two  Or- 
phans,” "The  Silver  King,”  “Nick  of 
the  Woods,”  “The  Octoroon,"  "Escaped 
from  Sing  Sing,”  “Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days.”  Would  these  plays  draw 
in  the  large  cities?  A revival  of  "The 
Two  Orphans”  two  or  three  years  ago 
did  not  tempt  the  manager  to  other  ex- 
humations. 

Would  “The  Tower  of  Nesle”  thrill 
today?  What  would  be  the  fate  of  "Bel- 
phegor,”  "The  Ragpicker  of  Paris”? 
There  are  old  theatregoers  in  Boston 
who  would  like  to  see  “The  Cataract  of 
the  Ganges”  in  the  hope  of  reviving 
their  youth.  After  a man  is  in  his  fifties 
he  is  foolish  to  visit  the  sweetheart  of 
his  boyhood,  or,  if  he  have  the  opportu- 
nity, to  see  a melodrama  or  society  play 
that  delighted  him  when  he  was  impres- 
sionable. An  "earnest  student  of  the 
drama"  may  envy  those  who  saw  "Ven- 
ice Preserved.”  Ten  to  one  if  he  should 
see  it  tomorrow  night,  he  would  be 
tempted  to  leave  after  the  first  act. 
Jaffier  might  exclaim; 

I’m  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damned  starving 
quality 

Called  honesty  got  footing  in  the  world, 
and  Pierre  might  make  his  celebrated 
reply  with  fine  rhetorical  effect,  but 


even  the  earnest  student  won 
forced  to  admit  that  Otway's  bravo 
and  resounding  language  Is  not  for 
this  generation.  Belvldera  Is  hardly 
the  name  for  a heroine.  The  fault  Is 
In  the  times,  ndt  in  Otway's  tragedy. 

The  Herald  commented  last  Sunday 
on  the  attitude  of  Des  Moines  toward 
Miss  Gertrude  Hoffmann  and  her 
dances.  In  Kansas  City  she  was  for- 
bidden to  dance  the  "Salome  Dance” 
and  for  her  "Spring  Song"  she  wore 
■•fleslilings,  and  on  her  classic  feet  she 
wore  soft  shoes  because  the  court 
order  commanded  it."  , 

“Fleslilings"  is  a beautiful  word.  Is 

(it  not  possible  that  the/Kansas  City 
Journal  intended  to  us<  the  word 
("fleshings"?  There  is  a1  word,  "lit  sli- 
ding,” but  it  means  a .fleshly-minded 
person,  and  It  is  now  obsolete.  Theo- 
logians were  once  fond  of  it. 

Miss  Hoffmann  was  highly  excited  in! 
her  dressing  room.  The  applause  | 
after  her  "Spring  Song”  was  heard 
there  "coming  from  the  auditorium.”  1 

“Do  you  hear  that?"  asked  Mi,  ? Hoff- 
mann. “Did  you  see  that  audience?  Did  | 
you  see  any  people  with  low  brows  in  i 
that  audience?  Do  they  look  coarse,  j 
unrefined,  ill-bred?  No,  certainly  they 
don’t. 

“WhaS  does  the  so-called  religious  elc. 
ment  of  Kansas  City  think  I am  doing 
over  here?  Do  they  think  I get  out  on 
the  stage  and  wriggle?  Do  they  think 
the  audience  giggles? 

' "I  have  given  my  dances  all  over  the 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  I 
(played  in  the  leading  cities  of  New 
I England,  where  the  Puritans,  came  from! 
(and  where  their  descendant^  live  and 
thrive  and  still  preach  purity, 
j "Intellectual  audiences,  audiences  of 
I brain  and  a taste  for  art,  saw  my  ; 
dances.  I played  to  an  audience  made  j 
up  entirely  of  Harvard  , men  while  in 
Boston.  I played  to  an  audience  made  ( 
up  almost  entirely  of  Yale  men  when  we 
played  in  New  ITaven.  When  we  played 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  more  than  half  of 
the  audience  was  composed  of  girls  at- 
tending Smith  College.  They  came  over 
30  miles  to  see  the  performance.  They 
represented  some  of  the  richest,  most  in- 
tellectual families  of  the  United  States. 
They  didn't  blush.  They  had  nothing  to 
blush  for.  They  applauded.” 


She  asked  if  the  police  in  Kansas  City 
had  ever  attempted  to  stop  a perform- 
ance of  “Sapho”  or  “Mme.  du  Barry.” 

“Where  arc  the  Bibles  that  these  peo- 
ple study?  Have  they  ever  found  the 
page  upon  which  is  printed:  ‘Evil  to 
him,  who  evil  thinks”?  Miss  Hoffmann 
neglected  to  cite  book,  chapter  and 
verse.  In  all  of  her  experience  she 
never  heafd  any  one  giggle,  "never 
heard  any  one  make  a wrong  remark 
during  the  rendition”  of  her  dance.  She 
challenged  "Mr.  Gypsy  Smith  or  what- 
ever you  call  him.”  “I  am  as  good  a 
woman,’  as  pure  a woman  as  lh£  wives 
of  t lie  men  who  have  started  this  cru- 
sade. I will  go  still  further;  I’ll  go  to 
Convention  Hall  and  face  G.vp.-v  Smith 
and  his  ministers  and  his  deacons  on 
the  same  platform,  and  I'll  make  my 
talk  and  let  them  make  theirs  and  i'll 
do  my  dances  and  leaves  it  to  their  own 
audience  to  decide  the  morals  or  the  I 
immorals  to  be  found. 

''Anil  furthermore.  I'll  not  charge  ad-  | 
mission  and  1 won’t  take  up  a collec- 
tion.” 

Our  friend  (he  Historical  Painter 
Started  for  Kansas  City  last  Wednesday 
mo  lining.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
distinguished  sociologist,  is  now  unfor- 
tunately in  Africa.  lie  is  missing 
mjich. 


Mr.  Max  Bcerbohm  declaimed  lately  at 
the  Playgoers’  Club.  London,  againsl  the 
snobbery  of  the  popular  playwright.  "lie 
depicted  him  dealing  with  the  middle 
class  as  something  remote  from  himself 
-as  something  to  be  regarded  tolerantly 
from  the  heights  of  his  own  aristocratic 
eminence.  And,  of  course,  the  irony  of 
it  all  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  dramatist 
himself  is  generally  of  (lie  middle  class. 
Yet  we  believe  the  quizzing  tp  be  quite 
understood  by  most  of  our  playwright  . 
Of  course,  a dramatist  who,  owing  to 
his  success,  suddenly  finds  himself  din- 
ing among  'Prinzessen,  Comtessen  and 
Serene  Altessen’  is  exposed  to  a very 
subtle  peril,  if  he  is  a superficial  per- 
son lie  may  begin  to  feel  rather  patron- 
izing toward  Hie  class  to  which  lie  reai’y 
belongs.  But  it  depends  entirely  on  t ie 
individual;  and  you  must  not  make  a 
law  of  it,  'Max.'  ” 


Should  a critic  be  invited  to  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  a new  play?  This  courtesy 
is  customary  in  Paris,  but  it  has  hee  i 
granted  rarely  of  late  years  in  London. 
Mr.  James'  "The  High  Bid”  was  pro- 
duced on  in  afternoon,  and  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zcnda”  was  revived  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  St  Janies’  Theatre  the 
night  of  that  day.  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette 
remarked  plaintively  that  the  critics  had  ■ 
less  than  three  hours  in  which  to  write! 
their  articles  on  "The  High  Bid,"  dress 
dine  and  go  to  the  St.  James.  Here  was  I 
all  occasion  when  they  should  have  been  | 
invited  to  a dress  rehearsal. 

London  managers  think  !Cat  if  a.  critic  ‘ 
should  attend  the  rehearsal  and  the  i 
first  performance  he  would  base  his  arti- 
cle on  the  rehearsal  performance  to  the  I 
possible  injury  of  the  public  performance  I 
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Him  GREY”  HI  THE 
I TREMOIT  THEATRE 

| TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 

formance in  Boston  of  “Kitty  Grey,” 

I a musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  adapted 
1 by  J.  W.  Pigott  from  “Les  Petards": 
music,  with  introductions,  by  Lionel 
, Monckton  and  Howard  Talbot.  W.  T. 
Francis,  musical  director. 

The  Earl  of  Dulston G.  V.  Huntley 

Sir  John  Blnfleld F.  Pope  Stamper 

Ernest  III Charles  Angelo 

Count  Trenitz Frank  Perfltt 

Karl  Percy  Corray 

Fritz  Robert  Corray 

Pontbichet  Francis  Gaillard 

Joseph  Percival  Knight 

Lady  Binfield Valli  Valll 

Sadie  Poulson Eva  Kelly 

Susan  Bright Mabel  Sealbv 

Madame  Pontbichet Barbara  Huntley 

Queen  of  Illyria Glory  Pearce 

Kitty  Grey ..Julia  Sanderson 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  “Kitty  Grey” 
was  told  in  The  Herald  last  Sunday: 
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MISS  JULIA  SANDERSON, 

With  “Kitty  Grey’’  Company  at  the 
Tremont. 

(Copyright,  by  Dover  Street  Studios.  Lon- 
don.) 

How  “Les  Fetards,”  an  exceedingly 
amusing  piece  with  much  Gallic  salt, 
ha.d  a long  run  in  Paris;  how  “The 
Rounders,”  based  on  the  French  piece, 
was  enjoyed  heartily,  although  some  of 
the  scenes  and  lines  were  unusually 
frank  and  in  some  instances  startling. 

The  libretto  of  “Kitty  Grey’’  follows, 
as  a rule;  the  general  outlines  of  “Les 
Fetards,’’  but  it  is  milder  than  that  of 
“The  Rounders.”  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  not  on  the  whole  so  entertain- 
i ir.g.  The  first  act  is  capital.  The  scene 
: in  the  dressing  room  in  the  second  act 

i would  be  more  amusing  if  the  part  of 
Kitty  Grey  were  played  by  an  actress 
of  more  experience  and  a more  decisive 
style.  Were  it  not  for  Mr.  Huntley  and 
Miss  Valli  the  second  act  would  drag. 
In  the  third  act  there  is  only  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley  and  the  pretty  duet  between  Kitty 
and  Sir  John,  the  most  original  and  the 
most  effective  music  In  the  operetta. 
Inasmuch  as  Miss  Sanderson  is  person- 
ally attractive  and  the  other  leading 
members  of  the  company  play  with 
hunr.or  and  spirit;  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Huntley  has  much  to  say  and  do,  the 
piece  provokes  much  laughter,  and  is 
unusually  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear. 

Mr,  Huntley  was  for  several  years 
associated  with  the  Kendals  and  he 
was  a well  trained  actor  before  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  musical 
comedy.  He  has  Individuality  with- 
out mannerisms;  he  is  original  in  liis 
methods,  which  are  nol  forced,  not 
merely  grotesque.  He  is  always  the 

comedian,  never  the  clown.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  gives  in  “Kitty 

Grey"  a remarkable  portrayal  of  a [ 
noble  ass.  His  Earl,  of  Dulston  is  not 
a conventional  stage  ass;  the  por-  j 
trayal  is  not  a caricature.  Laugh  l 
with  him  or  at  him;  you  recognize 
him  as  a human  being,  not  an  Impos- 
sible creature;  a good  fellow  in  spite 
of  his  giving  only  a sixpence  to 
Kitty’s  maid. 

Mr.  Huntley  makes  his  points  delight-  | 
fully;  with  a confidence  that  is  not  ag- 
gressive, in  a quiet  conversational  man- 
ner. It  would  be  impossible  to  think  of 

him  as  “mugging’’  or  abusing  the  con- 
fidence or  good  nature  of  the  audience. 
His  business,  often  excruciatingly  funny, 
l«  apparently  incidental,  and  when  an- 

| other  has  at  the  time  the  fat  lines  or 
the  scene,  this  business  does  not  domi- 
nate Impertinently.  In  this  respect  many 
of  our  native  and  admired  heroes  of 
musical  comedy  could  learri  from  him. 
For  Mr.  Huntley  does  not  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  he  is  the  whole  show* 
He  plays  his  part  for  all  it  Is  worth; 
Indeed,  many  minutes  In  “Kitty  Grey” 
would  be  tarne  without  him;  no  doubt 
monj-  of  the  lines  he  speaks  are  of  his 
own  Invention,  but  be  plays  as  one  of 
several  comedians,  and  with  a lightness 
of  touch  and  a sense  of  humor  that  are 
rarely  found  In  performances  of  musical 


comedy.*  AwpMliijQMm. ; — - rJjjlT 

I The  company  is  on  tho  whole  one  of 

i theUSf 31  i eXC6lIencc’  Mr’  Stamper  has 
j the  freshness  and  the  grace  of  young 
manhood  as  Sir  John;  Mr  Angelo  nlnvf 
I the  part  of  Illyria’s  king  witlf  distinc- 
ition,  Mr.  Knight  Is  an  amusing  waiter. 

Miss  Sanderson  made  a hif  n i 
London;  hence,  no  do®  ' ‘8Sald’  in 
«nce  in  this  company  She  ,1  appea'- 
spicuous  by  her  pleasing  S more  con' 

<»an  by  her  dancinfUacC^nd,fi^' 

footed,  or  by  anv  1s  h®avy-j 

histrionic  ability  Mil  v°irVOpa|  orl 
with  intelligence  arid  sDirltY  played 

style.  Her  Lady  ' has 

°t  flesh  and  blood  chfJ  , a Creature 
Prudery,  adorable  when  sho‘ ,in  her 
her  lesson  and  forgotten  thV  S earned 
tracts.  ■ n the  Precepts  of  j 

The  chorus  is  made  m 
sure,y  need  no  make-un  wh°l 

>oung;  many  of  th  p'  lor  they  al'ei 
: while  they  all  suggest  stee?  ,P1'ett5'-  and 
Singer.  they  are  tio  L l ( Pr,n"s  an‘l 
°p  wiry  in  song  T?““ba  10  in  action 

uncommonly  good  The  se  e chorus  is 

tumes  show  liberal  Scen,ery  ami  cos-* 1 * * * 
The  theatre  was  crowdes^  ?ne  ta*te. 
Was  incessant.  Mr  rrvY  Jai,£hter 
thanked  for  abating 'the  e tlS  ,s  to  be 

“Kitty  Grey”  should  have°T  ,nuisan°e- 
Prosperous  run  e a lonS-  and 


OPERA  AT  JORDAN  HALL 

Part  of  Verdi’s  “Forza  del  Destino” 
and  Cavalleria  Rusticana  Given. 

»<:  . l • 

JORDAN  HALL- The  Commonwealth 
opera  company  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Verdi’s  “La  Forza  del  Destino”  and 
Mascagni’s  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Tho 
casts  were  as  follows;  “La  Forza  del 
Destino”— Lennora,  Rose  ThayerThomas; 
Don  Carlo,  G.  L.  Fabri;  Alvaro,  F. 
Manetta;  Padre  Guardiano,  P.  Da  Ru. 
’’Cavalleria  Rusticana”— Santuzza,  Anna 
Rein;  Lola,  Asunta  Michelini;  Lucia, 
Goldie  Mandel;  Turiddu,  D.  Lippi;  Alfio, 
P.  Da  Ru. 

The  overture  to  Verdi’s  opera  also 
was  played  by  an  orchestra  of  30,  under 
the  direction  of  Henri  G.  Blalsdell,  and 
there  was  a chorus  of  50  voices  from  the 
Eoston  Opera  Club,  directed  by  G.  L. 
Fabri. 

The  performance  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  as  both  the  company  of 
singers  and  Verdi's  opera  are  unfa- 
miliar here.  Of  the  latter  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  but  a vague  idea  of 
the  opera  can  be  gathered  from  a 
performance  of  only  the  overture  and 
one  act.  The  music  is  beautiful  and 
many  passages,  especially  the  trio  in 
the  last  scene,  make  one  wonder  that 
the  opera  should  be  passed  over  in 
favor  of  certain  others  that  have  been! 
heard  here  often.  The  performance 
was,  in  action,  at  least,  not  as  good 
as  that  of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  al- 
though the  voices  were  in  general] 
agreeable  and  the  purely  vocal  part 
of  the  performance  was  painstaking 
and  effective. 

In  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  the  ac- 
tion was  smoother,  but  even  here  it 
occasionally  lagged  a little  in  en- 
semble, and  the  orchestra  and  chorus  j 
were  not  invariably  together.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  performance  was,  | 
naturally,  Miss  Rein’s  impersonation] 
of  Santuzza.  Her  dramatic  action  was 
inclined  to  miss  effects  by  a good  deal 
of  insignificant  gesture  and  motion,! 
but  the  impersonation  was  convinc- 
ing by  its  sincerity,  and  often  held 
together  the  performance  in  moments 
of  insecurity.  The  rare  beauty  of  the 
singer  made  an  impression  not  to  be; 
forgotten,  and  her  facial  expression: 
was  admirable.  Mr.  Da  Ru  as  Alfio! 
had  an  opportunity,  which  was  not 
given  him  in  “La  Forza  del  Destino," 
to  show  that  he  has  an  excellent  voice, 
a gallant  bearing  and  ease  and  grace 
in  action. 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana”  will  be  per- 
formed tomorrow  evening  with  the 
same  'cast,  and  the  fourth  act  of 
“Trovatore”  will  be  given  by  Mmes. 
Fabri  and  Littlefield,  and  Messrs. 
Fabri  and  Manetta. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  - The 
John  Craig  Stock  Company  In  "The 
Lightning  Conductor,”  with  the  follow- 
ing cast; 

The  H°n.  John  Winston John  Craig 

M.  Talleyrand Theodore  Frtebus 

Jabez  Barrow George  Hassell 

< liauncey  Randolph Frederick  Murray 

“uroc Donald  Meek 

Mcreau William  Evarts 

Landlord A I Roberts 

Lady  Brighton Mabel  Colcord 

Mms  Kedlson Minette  Cleveland 

Sybil  Barrow Gertrude  Blnley 

Denise. Beverly  West 

Molly  Randolph Mary  Young 

A bright  comedy  of  automobile  interest 
was  staged  last  night  at  the  Castle 
Square.  Theatre  by  the  John  Craig  com- 
pany in  Harry  B.  Smith’s  dramatization 

< r C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson’s  novel, 
"The  LlghtnJmr  Conductor.”  The  nlnv 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


When  “La  Furie.”  by  Jules  Bols, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Cornell !e  Francaise,  several  physicians 
who  were  in  the  house  congratulated 
Mnrie.  Weber  on  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  played  tt  scene  of  hypnotism 
and  of  “Medlutnnlte.”  “which  repro- 
duced faithfully  the  crises  described  by 
Charcot. 


Celeste  Mogador  died  at 
19  at  the  age  of  85  In  a "hor 
the  Rue  des  Martyres.  Her  name  v 
Celeste  Venara.  She  became  famous 
a dancer  at  the  Prado.  Afterward  , 
was  seen  at  the  Varletes  and  the  Hip- 
podrome.  She  married  the  Count  de  1 
Chabrlllan,  and  they  set  out  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world,  but  she  came 
back  alone.  Then  she  wrote  novels. 
"Sapho,"  “Miss  P-.  .ceval,”  “Les  Voleurs 
d’Or"  and  she  wrote  her  memoirs,  which 
disturbed  so  many  that  the  publication 
was  stopped.  At  last  she  tried  to  run 
a little  theatre,  the  Folies  Marlgny.  In 
this  she  failed,  and  little  was  heard  of 
her.  It  is  said  that  in  her  latter  years 
she  thirsted  after  respectability. 

Frederick  S.  Converse's  opera,  "The! 
Pipe  of  Desire,"  will  not  be  performed; 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  this 
season. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch's  concert  in  Chlckerlnd 
! Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  is  of  ad' 

] unusual  nature.  A Divertimento  for; 
oboe,  violin,  viola  da  gamba,  'cello  and  ' 
harpsichord  by  Haydn  will  be  played;1 * 
Mozart's  concerto  in  G major,  No.  13,] 
for  harpsichord  and  orchestra,  will  fol-i 
low,  and  then  Beethoven's  concerto  No. I 
4,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (George 
Proctor,  pianist)  will  be  played.  The 
piano  will  be  a special  Instrument.  Mr. 
i Dolmetsch  says:  “Inspired  by  the  lnstru-] 
ments  used  during  the  latter  part  of 
Beethoven's  life,  it  possesses  the  clear, 
stringy  tone  and  the  sharp  definition  of 
| the  instruments  of  that  time.  Its  light 
i strings  and  small  hammers,  make  pos- 
sible the  double  shifting  pedal,  which 
j enables  the  player  to  use  three  strings, 

| two  strings  or  only  one  string  at  will. 
The  ethereal  'una  corda’  effect,  so  dear 
to  Beethoven,  and  which  is  unknown 
to  the  present  generation  is.  therefore, 
once  more  available.”  The  piano  to  be 
; used  is  an  experimental  model  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch. 

Max  Bendix,  a violinist,  who  has  been 
concert  master  of  leading  orchestras  in 
this  country  and  is  known  also  as  a 
solo  player,  is  in  Berlin  and  expects  to 
remain  there  some  time.  He  said;  “A 
little  of  the  European  brand  of  reputa- 
tion may  be  valuable  to  me  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for,  as  everybody  knows, 
home-made  talent,  however  good  it  may 
be,  does  not  always  draw  like  the  im- 
ported article.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
painters,  poets,  singers  and  dukes;  the 
foreign  stamp  is  a great  ail.” 

Miss  Maud  Allan's  new  dance  to  the 
“Arabian"  tune  in  Tschaikowsky’s  “Nut 
Cracker”  ballet  delights  the  Londoners. 
Tlie  journals  vie  with  each  other  in  de 
scription.  The  matter-of-fact  Era,  £ 
weekly,  says  of  the  dance;  “Clad  in  an 
almost  transparent  white  garb,  sugges- 
tive of  the  east,  with  head  and  hips  girt 
with  bright  colors,  Miss  Allan  was  the 
Alma  of  the  poet’s  fancy  to  the  life.  The 
wonderful  arm  movements  and  a sus- 
picion of  movement  in  the  hips  gave  the 
requisite  illusion  of  the  Arabian  dancing 
girl,  where  the  feet  and  legs  do  not  play 
so  prominent  a part  in  the  performance 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  this  ( 
quite  new  dance  will  assuredly  form  part 
of  Miss  Allan’s  permanent  repertoire.” 

Miss  Allan  not  only  dances;  she  lect- 
ures. She  said  recently  that  dancing  is 
a spontaneous,  not  an  acquired,  art.  This  | 
led  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  to  say:  “Two 
of  the  most  enchanting  dancers  of  the!  j 
last  30  years  have  been  the  late  Missj 
Kate  Vaughan  and  Miss  Allan  herself, 1 | 
and  probably  neither  of  them  could  trip  1 ! 
round  a stage  on  tiptoe  as  Genee  can,  orl 
kick  the  back  of  her  head  with  her  lieel : t 
in  the  manner  of  the  premiere  danseuse  ( 
of  musical  comedy.  Kate  Vaughan  float-  !y 
ed  about  the  stage  with  a lace  handker-'f 
chief  in  her  hand,  and  was  poetry  itself.  , 
Miss  Allan  dances  very  much  as  we  like 
to  think  tlie  Attic  maids  danced  when 
the  pipes  of  Pan  were  still  to  be  heard 
in  the  shade  of  the  cypress  trees.  There 
is  something  very  refined  and  refining 
in  dancing  such  as  this,  and  the  enthu-  i 
siasm  it  kindles  is  a sign,  not  of  deca- 
dence, but  of  grace.  We  even  remember 
a dance  of  Pierina  Legnanl  at  the  Al- 
hambra, a dozen  years  ago,  in  ‘Don 
Juan,’  that  was  not  merely  refining,  but 
ennobling,  so  grand  and  majestic  was  its 
gesture.  Gonee  Is  the  most  accomplished 
technician  living  Londoners  have  seen, 
and  a delightful  comedienne  too;  but.  in 
what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  effect 
produced,  Legnanl,  Kate  Vaughan  and 
Maud  Allan  have,  we  think,  all  sur- 
passed her.” 


Apropos  of  Charles  Santley’s  75th 
birthday  it  was  said  that  he  was  tho 
first  to  make  Sullivan’s  "Lost  Chord” 
famous.  The  statement  was  erroneous, 
for  Santley  was  in  the  United  States 
when  the  song  came  out  and  was  sung 
by  Antoinette  Sterling.  Santley  did 
much  to  popularize  Tostl's  "Forever 
and  Forever,’’  and  Gounod  wrote  ex- 
pressly for  him  Valentine's  air  “Even 
bravest  heart  may  swell.”  introduced  in 
“Faust,”  when  the  opera  was  given 
In  London;  furthermore  Gounod  gave 
him  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the 
song. 

Tlie  Incorporated  Stage  Society  of 
London  brings  out  queer  plays.  A 
drama  in  one  act,  "The  Rights  of  tho 
Soul.’’  by  Giuseppe  Glacosa,  has  tills 
plot:  Paolo  learns  that  Ills  oldest  and 

dearest  friend  Lucio  killed  himself  be- 
cause Mrs.  Paolo  had  repulsed  Ills 
offer  of  love.  Paolo  then  hates  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  He  also  learns 
that  his  wife  loved  Lucio,  that  she 


ves  him  sOTl  mid  regret 

icc  to  the  Idea  of  duty.  He  rev! 
er  and  she  reviles  hint  and  leaves  him 
rever.  He  sobs  on  the  floor.  "And 
that  all?"  Some  one  may  say.  Pray, 
hat  would  the  gentleman  have? 
hero  is  another  Interest  in  the  play; 
r the  audience  Is  led  to  suspect  up  to 
e last  moment  that  Palo's  brother 
ad  also  loved  tlyj  lady  and  been  more 
bred— hence  tfc?  suicide. 

A play  by  Turgenlef,  produced  on  the 
me  day  (Feb.  22),  Is  a study  of  Russian 
anners.  In  the  first  act  the  servants 
n a country  house  prepare  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  mistress  with  the  husband, 
whom  she  has  Just  married.  A practical 
Joke  is  played  on  a silly  old  man.  who 
has  lived  In  the  house  for  years.’  The 
husband  and  a visitor  make  him  drunk, 
and  he  cries  out  that  he  is  the  father  of 
the  young  wife.  In  the  second  act  the 
husband  and  wife  try  to  get  at  the  facts. 
They  learn  that  the  old  man's  §tory  is 
true,  and  there  Is  a happy  reconciliation. 

Many  of  us  remember  with  delight 
Francis  Wilson  in  "The Merry  Monarch." 
The  libretto  of  that  amusing  piece  was 
based  on  that  of  Cliabrfer’s  “L’etolle,” 
but  Chabrler’s  music  was  not  retained. 
A German  version  of  the  original  piece 
was  produced  in  Berlin  last  month.  It  is 
entitled  “Lazuli,”  and  it  has  made  a 
great  hit. 

In  the  revival  of  “She  Stoops  to  Con- 
ciuer,"  at  the  Haymarket,  London,  gags 
and  clownish  beauty  have  been  swept 
away.  "A  few  interpolationsstillremain, 
but  they  are  comparatively  harmless.  • * * 
For  the  first  time  In  our  experience  Dig- 
gor.v  and  the  other  servants  were  com- 
paratively human.  Having  so  often  be- 
tore  yawned,  and  almost  wept, over  them, 
it  was  a grateful  experience  to  be  able 
to  sit  and  watch  them  with  a measure  of 
acquiescence  and  In  the  case  of  Digggry 
himself,  with  not  a little  amusement." 

We  spoke  Just  now  of  Santley.  His 
"Reminiscences”  are  worth  reading— the 
second  volume— for  the  first,  published  17 
years  ago.  is  entitled  "Student  and 
Singer.”  Santley  was  pleased  with  j 
Tamberllk.  "I  do  not  mind  a fit  of  the 
jumps  if  it  is  produced  In  the  right  way, 
as,  for  instance,  by  Tamberllk  in  Ros- 
sini's 'Othello.'  when  he  gave  his  high 
C sharp  (mind,  C sharp,  my  young 
friends).  It  was  a clear,  ringing,  full- 
bodied  note,  that*  had  never  suffered 
from  even  a touch  of  measles.  It  gave 
you  the  jumps,  but  to  jump  over  the 
[benches  and  give  the  singer  a hearty 
jliug;  not  to  dive  down  under  the  benches 
an  avoid  any  danger  from  chips  flying 
about."  Santley  is  not  a wild-eyed 
Wagnerite.  “It  may  be  interesting  to 
those  interested,  to  see  two  people  with 
a great  development  of  adipose  tissue, 
as  I have  invariably  witnessed  in  ‘Tann- 
haeuser'  (act  1).  bawling  and  screaming 
at  each  other  for  a considerable  time, 
Idrowned  by  an  orchestra  sufficiently 
powerful  to  drown  a chorus.  To  me  it 
has  not  the  slightest  interest.  X feel  I 
have  been  done.  I go  to  hear  singers, 
land  I am  treated  to  an  orchestral  hulla- 
baloo which,  if  the  town  were  quiet,  I 
might  have  heard  without  moving  from 


my  easy  chair  in  m.v  cottage  in  Si. 
John's  Wood.  I have  no  right  to  criti- 
;se  Wagner,  nor  do  I intend.  I merely 
■'■rite  my  impressions.  I know  he  was 
i genius,  a great  genius,  if  you  like;  but 
my  impression  of  him  is  tiiat  his  evil 
jenius  led  him  down  to  the  musical  Styx 
nstead  of  up  to  the  region  of  celestial 
larmony.” 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen  gave  a concert 
ast  Wednesday  at  Palm  Beach.  The 
omantlc  and  personally  conducting 
3.  Itomaine  Simmons  was  the  aecoin- 
lanist. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  been  reproach-." 1 
or  a "small”  repertory.  As  a mgtu 
>f  fact,  she  sings  in  38  operas. 

Georg  Henschel  has  been  singing  ii 
■ondon. 

John  Dunton,  a young  actor  „ 
Cambridge,  has  been  promoted  by  th 
irm  of  Burt  & Nicoli  to  be  ieadir 
nan  in  the  company  which  is  plavii 
•Lena  Rivers"  at  the  Grand  Ope 
-louse  this  week.  Mr.  Dunton  beg- 
ins stage  career  in  Boston  in  ti 
horus  of  the  Murray-Lane  eompan 
He  is  now  27  years  old 
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OPERA  IN  JORDAN  HALL 


‘Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  Part  of 
“Trovatore”  Given. 


The  Commonwealth  opera  company 
gave  a performance  of  grand  opera  in 
Iordan  Hall  last  evening.  The  program 
included  “Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  which 
was  given  Monday  night,  and  the  fourth 
act  of  "Trovatore.”  The  performance 
if  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  has  already 
jeen  noticed  in  The  Herald. 

Emma  Howe-Fabri,  well  known  to 
Boston  musicians,  sang  Leonore  in 
"Trovatore"  artistically.  Marlon  Little- 
field, as  Azucena,  prov.ed  to  be  a dra- 
matic contralto  with  full,  pure  tones, 
ind  sang  the  part  exquisitely.  F.  Man- 
;tta,  who  possesses  a rich  tenor  voice, 
sang  the  difficult  music  of  Manrlco  with 
a fair  degree  of  success.  G.  L.  Fabri 
was  the  Count  di  Luna. 

Henry  G.  Blaisdel  conducted  the  or- 
chestra of  30  pieces  with  much  spirit,, 
and  the  chorus  from  the  Boston  Opera 
Club  sang  well. 


fUlL  CONCERT  II 
OOLMETSCJ  SERIES 

New  Species  of  Pianoforte  In- 
troduced Which  Has  Peculiar 
Tonal  Quality  for  Delicate 
Expression. 

ORCHESTRA  MADE  UP 

OF  SYMPHONY  PLAYERS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  third  and  last  of  a series  of  con- 
certs announced  by  Chickering  & Sons, 
and  given  under  the  direction  of  Arnold 
Dolmetsch,  took  place  last  night  in 
Chickering  Hall.  There  was  a deeply 
interested  audience  of  good  size.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Haydn,  Divertimento  for  oboe,  violin, 
viola  da  gamba.  violoncello  and  harpstcord; 
Mozart,  concerto  in  C major  for  harpsicord 
and  orchestra;  Beethoven,  concerto  No.  4 
for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  played  the  harpsichord 
and  Mr.  Proctor  the  piano  Mrs.  Dol- 
metsch played  -the  viola  da  gamba.  The 
orchestra  of  about  25  was  made  up  of 
Symphony  players  and  others. 

The  program  stated  that  Haydn's  di- 
vertimento has  never  been  published, 
"probably  on  account  of  the  viola  da 
gamba  part,  which  renders  its  perform- 
ance difficult.”  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  enthu- 
siasm is  admirable,  but  it  is  hard  to 
agree  to  his  proposition  that  ths  diverti- 
mento is  charming;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  tedious,  last  night,  though  it 
was  played  with  due  delicacy,  and  with 
due  spirit.  The  endless-  repetition  of 
the  chief  theme  in  the  first  movement 
fretted  the  nerves.  Nowhere  in  the 
composition  is  there  anything  salient  or 
truly  delightful.  Possibly,  the  diverti-  j 
mento  served  its  purpose  by  soothing 
the  digestion  of  guests  after  a full  din- 
ner with  much  heady  wine. 

Mozart’s  concerto  has  more  character, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  char- 
acteristically Mozartian  in  its  grace  and 
amiability.  But  the  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was  the  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven’s concerto  by  Mr.  Proctor.  He  played 
a piano,  "an  experimental  model,” 
made  here  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dolmetsch,  who  apparently  has  en- 
deavored to  reproduce  the  piano  effects 
familiar  during  the  latter  part  of 
Beethoven’s  life.  The  "light  strings  and 
small  hammers"  of  this  new  instru- 
ment “make  possible  the  double  shift- 
ing pedal,  which  enables  the  player  to 
use  three  strings,  two  strings  or  only- 
one  string  at  will."  Mr.  Dolmetsch  fur- 
ther remarks  that  the  “etherial  'una 
corda'  effect,  so  dear  to  Beethoven,  and 
which  is  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, is,  therefore,  once  more  avail- 
able.” ’*  * 

The  new  piano  was  certainly  effective 
with  the  small  orchestra.  There  was  a 
fine  balance  of  tone  in  the  ensemble,  and 
for  once  there  was  not  the  thought  of  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  the  solo  in- 
strument and  the  orchestra.  The  tonal 
quality  of  the  new  instrument  is  pecu- 
liar. Its  brilliance  is  that  of  strings; 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  me- 
tallic or  wooden;  but  the  tone  has  body 
and  it  does  not  remind  one  of  the  tinkle 
and  the  bitter-sweetness  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. The  piano  has  beautiful  quality 
when  it  is  used  to  express  gentle  emo- 
tions or  to  sing  a melody.  In  short,  this 
instrument  is  well  adapted  to  the  true 
and  musical  expression  of  the  earlier 
piano  music.  It  seems  as  though  it 
would  be  equally  valuable  In  the  per- 
formance of  music  by  Chopin,  Schumann 
and  Debussy.  When  it  is  used  with  or- 
chestra, the  orchestra  must  be  compara- 
tively small.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  many  opportunities  of  testing  the 
value  of  this  instrument. 

Mr.  Proctor  gave  a thoughtful  and 
at  the  same  time  romantic  interpre- 
tation of  Beethoven’s  music.  His  tech- 
nic was  clear,  free,  wholly  adequate; 
[his  tone  was  charming  and  suitably 
varied;  his  whole  conception  of  the 
concerto  was  poetic,  and  his  perform- 
ance of  the  cadenza  in  the  first  move- 
ment was  rhapsodically  brilliant. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  played  with  his  ac- ! 
customed  art,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Proctor  were  well  supported. 

MR.  CZERWONKY’S  RECITAL. 

Richard  Czerwonky,  assisted  by 
Carl  Scheurer,  viola,  and  Carl  Lamson, 
accompanist,  gave  his  third  violin  re- 
cital last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows;  Mozart, 
Symphonie  Concertante  for  violin  and 
viola;  Beethoven,  Romance  in  G ma- 
jor; Hubay,  “The  Butterfly";  Czer- 
wonky, "Souvenir  rie  l’Amerique"; 
Strube,  Berceuse;  Sarasate,  Mala- 
guena;  Paganini,  “Moses”  variations 
for  G string;  Ernst,  “Othello"  fan- 
tasia. 

A first  glance  at  the  program  did  not! 
reveal  that  one  of  its  chief  features 
would  be  certain  variations  by  Mr. 
Czerwonky  on  “The  Swanee  River”:  one 
of  its  chief  features,  in  the  sense  that 
no  other  number  made  so  marked  an 
Impression  upon  the  audience.  Mr. 
Czerwonky's  work  included  other  Amer- 
ican national  tunes,  but  it  began  with 


The  Sw»i nee  River,''  and  many  In  ITT 

audience  found  It  difficult,  at  first.  to 
take  this  air  seriously  as  a concert 
piece.  Yet  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful melodies  ever  sung,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  treated  as 
seriously  in  the  concert  hall  as  the  folk  j 
songs  of  any  other  country,  to  many 
of  which  It  Is  superior.  Visiting  for- 1 
eigners  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  | 
the  beauty. of  this  song.  Mme.  Man  tell  I 
sang  it  here;  Mme.  Calve  did  not  dis- 
dain to  add  it  to  a group  of  French 
folk  songs.  Various  composers  have 
treated  It.  as  Mr.  Schelling  In  his  Fan- 
tastic suite  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Rudolph  Frlnil,  the  pianist.  Impro- 
vised upon  it  at  a recital.  Mr.  Czer- 
wonky played  the  air  with  true  appre- 
ciation, and  the  rest  of  the  program  with 
his  accustomed  skill,  often  with  marked 
brilliance.  The  program  did  not  give 
much  opportunity  for  display  of  emo- 
tion, but  Strube’s  Berceuse  was  played 
with  tenderness.  Hubay’s  dazzling  little 
piece  had  to  be  repeated.  There  was  an 
applausive  audience  of  fair  size. 


POSTPONED  CONCERT. 

The  concert  of  Miss  Bullard,  so- 
prano, announced  to  take  place  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall,  lias 
been  postponed  to  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  23d,  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
1 of  the  singer. 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 

The  Philippine  Constabulary  band  will 
give  concerts  here  In  Symphony  Hall. 
There  is  much  entertaining  information 
about  them.  “Unaccustomed  to  Ameri- 
can food,  and  requiring  fish,  rice  and 
bananas,  this  band’s  commissariat  alone 
is  an  important  question.  Two  Filipino 
cooks  accompany  the  band,  preparing 
'native  food  for  the  players."  Further- 
more, these  bandsmen  do  not  sleep  on 
mattresses,  but  on  straw  mats.  "Yet, 
though  their  habits  of  life  differ  so  from 
ours,  the  exquisite  music  they  play  is 
incomparable  in  its  sweetness  and  ctyirm. 
Gifted  with  the  oriental’s  sense  of  har- 
mony, tlie  early  environment  of  these 
musicians  has  lent  itself  to  their  perfect 
artistic  development."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  environment  in  these  far  off 
isles  is  accommodating.  And  when  were 
orientals  distinguished  for  harmony? 

A poetic  play  entitled  "Bethoven."  by 
Rene  Franchois,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments by  the  author,  lias  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Odeon,  Paris.  Beetho- 
ven is  represented  as  in  iove  and  gen- 
erously saving  the  husband  after  ills 
sweetheart  is  married  by  giving  her 
the  proceeds  of  a concert.  He  also  at 
an  orchestral  rehearsal  discovers  his 
deafness.  In  the  third  act  he  is  seen 
"in  misery,  abandoned  and  lamenting 
his  lot.  A poetic  denial  is  given  by 
the  apparition  of  nine  symphonies 
personated  by  women,  thus  magnifi- 
cently representing  prosperity.”  This 
is  all  very  well,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  Beethoven  was  never  “in  mis- 
ery," nor  was  he  ever  “abandoned.” 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Bee- 
thoven has  figured  on  the  stage. 
There  are  several  sentimental  plays, 
of  which  he  is  the  hero.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Bispham  impersonated  , the 
composer  in  an  indescribably  dreary 
drama  entitled  "Adelaide.”  It  was 
produced  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  I 
and  if  we  are  not  rnistaken  Julia  Opp  1 
and  Yvonne  de  Treville  were  in  the 
company.  Mr.  Bispham  did.  not  sing, 
but  he  endeavored  to  look  like  Bee- 
thoven. 

Other  composers  have  been  c)iosen 
by  opera  librettists  for  their  heroes, 
as  Chopin,  in  an  opera  with  music 
chosen  from  his  compositions,  and 
Haydn  and  Rossini  have  also  been 
thus  honored. 

Robert  Hichens'  hew  play,  "The  Real 
Woman,”  produced  at  the  Criterion. 
London,  is  said  to  be  rather  stupid,  but 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard  did  not  think  so 
before  the  performance.  She  gave  an 
analysis  of  the  heroine’s  character. 
"The  title  means  the  real  heart  of  the 
woman  beneath  the  veneer  of  artificial- 
ity.” This  woman  lives  in  an  artificial 
world,  in  the  "smart"  world  of  today. 
"All  around  her  are  persons  living  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  whims.  Cir- 
cumstances occur  that  bring  her  into 
contact  with  the  sadder  side  of  life.  It 
is  then  she  finds  that  she  lias  more 
heart  lhan  she  supposes;  the  real  good- 
ness that  lies  decx*  down  in  the  woman’s 
nature  asserts  itself.”  Mr.  Hichens 
first  thought  of  calling  the  play  "The 
Real  Things.” 

Miss  Marie  Doro  has  written  a volume 
of  poems.  She  may  be  remembered  by 
some  for  her  "pleasing  personality."  In 
this  book  she  has  taken  colors,  as  blue, 
mauve,  green  and  black,  and  "instead  of 
artists’  pigments,  she  has  laid  these 
colors  in  words  that  have  rhyme  and 
rhythm."  These  "word  portraits  of 
colors”  will  be  on  one  page,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  will  be  printed  a musical 
theme  for  each  color.  Here  is  her  “im- 
pression” of  mauve : 

“When  shadows  linger  tenderly 

In  a violet  clinging  hue. 

To  mourn  n lovely  orchid 

Who  was  buried  in  the  dew. 

Of  o pale  and  misty  twilight. 

Wlmt  is  I hat  eliin  ineiodv 

That  moans  and  Mbs  and  sighs? 

Tls  the  spirit  of  the  orchid. 

Trembling  ’neath  the  languid  eyes, 

Of  a pale  and  lovely  lady.” 

But  why  mauve?  Miss  Doro.  by  ttie 
way,  is  the  talented  author  of  the  song, 
"Doggie  in  Our  Yard.” 


| George  Edwardes  of  the  Gaiety.  Lon-; 
i don,  denied  "in  ringing  tones  and  with  ,' 
I flashing  eyes”  the  report  that  iie  in-  j 
I (ended  to  retire  from  management.  Ho  j 


j Purposes  to  bring  out  a new  mim.. 
comedy  after  "Our  Miss  Gibbs."  Leslie 
I .Stiiurt  "'HI  he  the  composer.  The  llbret. 

I tlst  has  nol  yet  been  chosen.  It  Is  » 
.capital  idea  to  have  the  music  written 
first;  then  the  librettist  knows  wliut 
son  of  verses. lie  should  write. 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  who  was 
called  suddenly  to  Europe  by  the  news 
j of  his  mother’s  death,  has  already  em- 
/ harked  for  this  country. 

,,ari  y D.  Phillips  a member  of  the  ] 
hellnsgrove  silver  Cornet  Band,  blows 
ihe  largest  bass  horn  In  central  Penn- 
sylvania. The  band  paid  over  $200  for 
this  horn,  and  It  "was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  only  squander-  j 
ing  the  money,  but  that  It  would  also 
j cause  the  physical  ruin  of  the  member 
that  had  to  play  it."  Mr.  Phillips  was 
just  recovering  from  typhoid  fever.  1-Ie  I 
asked  to  be  the  man  for  the  horn.  “At  j 
tile  time  he  undertook  the  strenuous 
task  he  could  only  expand  his  chest  two 
inches;  now  he  does  nine  without  much 
effort."  His  general  health  has  im- 
proved and  his  voice  is  clearer  ami 
firmer. 

Mme.  Aguglia  has  made  a sensation 
in  New  York  as  Zaza.  Her  perform- 
ance was  strikingly  realistic.  Actor 
Davies  says  in  the  Evening  Sun:  "When 
she  came  to  the  point  of  fitting  on  the 
bodice  of  her  stage  frock  Zaza  sudden- 
ly discovered  that  she  did  not  present 

quite  as  plump  a front  as  she  desired. 
A copy  of  last  Sunday's  World  was 
lying  cn  a chair  near  by.  so  Zaza 
promptly  tore  the  dramatic  page  of  that 
newspaper  into  two  strips,  doubled  them 
up  in  her  fingers  and  inserted  these  two 
wads  into  the  part  of  her  corsage  just 
where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
The  World's  dramatic  critic  can  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  today  that 
no  reviewer  has  ever  given  an  actress  [ 
a finer  puff.” 

Lina  Cavalieri  is  still  true  to  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  though  Mr.  Campanini 
forsakes  him.  She  said  in  Paris:  "Yes, 
it  is  true  that  Oscar  Hammerstein  has 
engaged  me  for  five  more  seasons.  I 
loye  Mr.  Hammerstein."  But  she  said 
nothing  about  her  performing  shop  in 
Fifth  avenue. 

“Le  Foyer,”  which  made  a great 
fuss  in  Paris,  is  not  received  warmly 
in  the  French  provinces.  The  drama 
contains  flings  at  priests;  so  when  it 
was  announced  at'  Angers,  the  man- 
ager of  the  theatre  shut  himself  up 
in  the  ticket  office  for  two  days;  he 
ate  and  slept  there.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  piece  was  played  the  office 
was  not  opened.  Those  that  wished 
tickets  received  them  through  the 
window.  Tlie  mayor  had  forbidden 
the  performance,  and  when  the  police 
saw  the  window  sale  they  cleared  the 
crowd.  The  people  who  wanted  tickets 
wrapped  money  in  paper  on  which 
they  had  written  their  address  and 
threw  tlie  packages  at  tlie  manager. 
On  the  evening  of  the  performance  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  a battalion  of 
infantry  and  mounted  gendarmes  were 
on  duty.  When  the  performance  was 
about  to  begin  the  mayor  shut  off  the 
gas  and  ordered  tlie  stage  hands  to 
stop  work.  The  manager  introduced 
motor  lamps  and  oil  lamps,  and 
choristers  g.nd  ballet  girds  did  the 
work  of  the  stage  hands.  Actors  and 
actresses  helped  in  shifting  scenes. 
The  performance  was  not  over  till  l 
o'clock.  The  manager  had  said  that 
ho  would  produce  the  play,  and  lie 
kept  his  word. 

"La  Route  d'Emeraud,”  a new  dranin 
by  Jean  Richepin,  produced  In  Paris  last 
week,  is  founded  on  a novel  by  Eugene 
Demolder,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago  in  the  Meeure  de  France. 
The  novel  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  there  were  certain  scenes  that  could 
not  possibly  be  put  on  tlie  stage,  not 
even  in  Paris;  but  these  scenes  were 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  novel 
and  the  descriptions  were  superbly 
written. 
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MUSIC  I 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

Tlie  American  string  quartet,  com- 
posed of  Miss  Gertrude  Marshall.  Miss 
Evelyn  Street,  Miss  Ethel  Bankart  and 
Mrs.  Georgie  Pray  ^asselle,  gave  a con- 
cert in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  Heinrich  Gebliard, 
pianist,  assisted.  There  was  an  appre- 
ciative’audience  of  good  size.  The  pro- 
gram included  Debussy's  quartet,  a 
sonata  for  two  violins  and  piano  by 
Handel,  and  Schumann's  piano  quintet. 

This  quartet  lias  played  in  private 
houses  here  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  heard  at  one  of  Miss  Terry’s 
concerts  this  season.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  play  with  suc- 
cess in  public.  Tlie  players  have  evi- 
dently been  well  trained  In  ensemble,  and 
they,  as  individuals,  are  fitted  for  tlie 
task.  Mrs.  Lasselle  lias  already  had 
much  experience  as  a quartet  player. 

The  performance  of  the  quartet  yes- 
terday was  interesting  by  reason  of  Its 
vitality,  enthusiasm  and  emotional  qual- 
ity. There  was  no  timidity  either  in 
the  general  conception  of  the  works 
chosen  or  in  the  interpretation.  There 
was  a true  ensemble;  there  was  not 
merely  a first  violinist  and  three  ac- 
companists. The  leader,  Miss  Mar- 
shall, has  a fine  and  agreeable  tout 
and  she  has  marked  musical  hitelli- 


ich  t 


of  a wot 


The  performance  of  Debussy  s 
and  beautiful  music  was  lllu- 
and  poetic.  It  would  have  re- 
redit  on  chamber  clubs  of  older 
id  greater  reputation:  for  these 
caught  the  spirit  of  Debussy 
e true  interpreters, 
other  pieces  Mr.  Gebhard  gave1 
assistance.  The  sonata  by 
save  especial  pleasure,  for  it  is 
lliar  to  the  average  ooncert- 
is  music  that  interests  today, 
was  well  played.  An  "Amerl- 1 
uartet.  however,  should  not 
indel  “Huendel.”  It  is  to  be 
>.«,t  in  future  there  need  not  be 
uning  between  the  movements  j 
k. 


Ct  . x c. 

* w&a 

haiuV  nfirror  tvhtch  she  oouUl  £et  at 
Sieget-Cooper's  for  5 cents,  two  for  9. 
These  are  little  things,  I know,  but  in 
the  aggregate  they  form  a big  thing 
which  goes  far  to  make  or  unmake  a 
production.  The  chorus  could  sing  all 


right  If  wi^  ........... — - 

loose  to  give  them  confidence;  but 
thev  looked  and  acted  as  if  the  Cook 
Ladles'  Union  and  the  Amalgamated 
Sons  Who  Never  Toil  had  been  pressed 
Into  service.  My  companion  was  in- 
clined to  be  critical  over  the  evident 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  came  over  from  county  Clare, 


Hastings  sarif?  0fS? 

Htwzensihuor  and  .‘Unc,,! iom-- 

“Dcr  Sieger  l',  Foote,  lteciuicm  , 
Elgar  "Sword  Song"  from  "Caractacus. 

Mme.  Nordlea  has  many  friends  hero 
and  in  the  suburbs,  therefore  there 
was  a large  and  friendly  audience. 


i.  The  chorus  couia  wa3  a large  ana  memuj  ~~~ ™ 

the  principals  would  turn  n,v.e  concert  was  announced  as  hegin- 
< i.  nrtn fiHon ca • taut  . n ,oa  nvinok  The  audience 


nl’ng  at  2:30  o’clock.  The  audience 
waited  patiently  till  a Quarter  of  3. 
when  Mme.  Nordlea  came  on  the  plat- 
form When  she  last  sang  here  In 
concert  her  performance  had  features 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  vaudeville.  Yesterday  she  was 
in  a more  serious  mood,  and  she  was 

_ , i , . i_  m Aon  m nn  n 1 1 Q n R 


soldiers  came  over  from  county  in  a more  serious  moou,  am. 

t ut  to  inv  mind,  that  is  no  fault  at  dlgnlfled,  although  occasionally  she 
.U!  ’ If  Egypt  had  an  army,  then  that  paced  up  an(j  down  and  around  as  a 
ai-mv  had  an  Irish  contingent.”  The!  llonesB  in  a cage. 
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was  in  great  form  yester- 
New  York  Tribune  he  re- 
critics who  were  not  en- 
r Mr.  Mantell's  King  John, 
mrse,  must  be  served,  and 
es  the  glorious  advantages 
jts  almost  universal  pos- 
at  singular  self-confidence 
Jrne  imputed  to  the  great 
rim.  when  he  said.  'I  wish 
s sure  of  anything  as  Tom 
>f  everything.'  ” After  pay- | 
in.-  tribute  to  Mr.  Mantell's 
• the  last  30  years— "He  is 
the  one  conspicuous  actor 
[can  stage  who  is  carrying 
the  standard  of  acting,  presenting  great 
characters  in  great  plays,  and  who  has 
done  so  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  that 
could  be  thrown  in  his  way"— Mr.  Win 
ter  concluded:  "It  would  not  be  diffi- 

cult to  indicate  defects  in  his  perform-) 
ar.ces  Mr  Mantell  is  only  human,  and. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  less) 
tha:.  five  distinct  spots  on  the  sun. 

rlils  is  the  way  Mr.  til  .ntei  dis- 
missed an  excellent  play  actress  and  a 
new  play : “Miss  Mary  Sl'.aw  will  ap- 

pear at  Wallack’s  Theatre  next  week,  in 
a plav  called  'Votes  for  Women.'  In| 
this  age.  and,  so  far  as  history  tells  us, 
in  everv  age  women  have  obtained 
eve-vthi'ng  that  they  want.  When  they 
trul v want  to  vote’  and  are  willing  to 
abandon  their  special  privileges  in  order 
ttiat  thev  may  do  so.  they  will  vote. 
M-intime  tedious  theatrical  tracts,  set 
fort;,  by  ladies  well  past  the  voting  age, 
are  superlluous." 

The  Baltimore  News,  learning  the  he- 
fotlial  of  Miss  Ethel  Barrymcre.  at  once 
remembered  that  Miss  Ethel  once  char- 
acterized Baltimore  audiences  as 
"=lunid  " She  said  to  a reporter:  "They 
appear 'to  me  as  if  they  were  too  fond 
of  their  dinners.  They  dine  long  and 
come  to  the  theatre  late,  and  then  the> 

- -till  and  seem  to  say:  'Now  go  on 

We  have  paid  our  money:  en- 
tc  lain  us'  It  takes  a great  deal  to 
v.  jke  them  up.”  The  Baltimoreans,  it 
;ook  the  speech  good-naturedly; 
tn  fact'  they  were  amused,  and  some 
• TT-cr.i  with  her  in  the  characterization, 
the  News  savs  that  Charles  Froh- 
man  was  "exceedingly  vexed.”  It  re- 
calls the  fact  that  the  Drews  and 
Maurice  Barrymore  and  his  wife  were  i 
popular  m’ Baltimore.  "Ethel,  however,' 
•has  nouted  ever  since.” 

!■  •Amy  Leslie  is  still  in  New  York  wrtt- 
, ife*ter.s  to  the  Chicago  News.  She 
informs  her  public  that  Anna  Held  is  a 
r "•  fee  housekeeper,  and  that  “youth 
! sincerity  seem  to  hover  around 


usu  ...I  . * — - — — . lioness  in  a cage, 

critic  missed  the  "lilt  and  smglness  p Nordlca  is  pre-eminently  an 

which  make  'Rigoletto'  and  'll  Trova-:  opera  sinker,  and  like  many  of  her  stage 
tore'  such  joys  forever."  sisters  she  does  not  shine  In  a sons 

Mayor  Reyburn  of  Philadelphia  guai  - recl£ai  When  a song  had  operatic, 
antees  $15,000  to  keep  the  orchestra  of,  character  she  was  more  satisfactory 
that  city  together  this  summer.  than  ,n  ,he  songs  that  were 

Miss  Marie  Dressier  has  faded  as  matg  nature  and  demanded  subtle  inter- 
manager  of  the  Aldwyeh  Theatre  to  pretation.  Her  conception  of  Scliu- 
convert  Londoners  to  her  views  of| 
dramatic  entertainment.  It  is  said  that 


mann's  'Tch  grolle  nicht”  and  "Waldos-., 
gespraech”  -was  singularly  mannered 
and  Ineffective;  she  had  only  a vague 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  -song  by 
Brahms;  but  the  songs  by  Bizet,  Grieg 
and  Leoncavallo  were  sung  brilliantly 
and  with  distinction.  She  was  still 
2 2d.  I more  successful  In  the  songs  that  she 

May  Irwin  purposes  to  turn  herj  . . tQ  the  pr0gram,  and  they  were, 
3ii  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands)  lle  o£  a light  nature.  Her  upper 

tones  have  lost  in  quality.  They  were 
shrill  without  body.  She  often  sang 
admirably  from  the  purely  pedagogic 
standpoint;  but  as  an  interpreter  of 
sentiment  and  emotion  she  disappointed. 

Mr.  Hastings  sang  in  a manly, 
straightforward  fashion.  He  has  much 
to  lelrn  in  the  art  of  interpretation, 
and  his  use  of  his  voice  was  too  often 
naive  and  not  to  be  commended. 


she  has  lost  $40,000  in  the  venture 

Nelly  Thorne  will  be  the  leading) 
woman  in  “An  Englishman’s  Home 
when  this  much-discussed  play  will  be 
produced  at  the  Criterion.  New  York,! 
on  the  22d. 

Miss 

castle  oil  --  — - - | 

into  a hotel.  She  will  manage  the  inn 
this  summer.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  run  a hotel. 


At  last!  At  last!  George  M.  Cohan 
is  to  retire.  He  will  not  appear  again 
this  season  in  the  “Yankee  Prince. 
"Mr.  Cohan  is  simply  tired."  And  now 
many  who  have  been  wearied  have 
their  revenge. 

Henry  James’  “Disengaged.”  a com- 
edy written  about  15  years  ago,  was 
played  for  a charity  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre,  New  York,  last  Thursday.  It 
is  described  as  an  "evasive  farce,^  ‘ a 
sort  of  game  rather  than  a play.” 
Gervase  Elwes,  an  English  tenor, 
who  sang  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  last  Thursday,  pleased  the 
critics,  although  his  voice  was 
"somewhat  veiled."  The  Times,  more- 
over, remarked:  "Torrential  passion 

or  nerve-shattering  dramatic  effects 
are  not  a part  of  his  resources  as  a 
singer.” 

Miss  Andrews  of  New  York  left  the 
management  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
Paris,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  be, 
associated  with  the  production  of  “La, 
Marquesita,”  an  immoral  piece,  accord- 
ing to  her  views.  The  manager,  Mr., 
Robert  d'Humiers,  wrote  a letter  to  the 
European  edition  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, in  which  he -disposed  of  her  as  fol- 
lows: "The  sense  of  humor  of  my  con- 

temporaries has  already  enabled  them 
justly  to  appreciate  the  imputations  of 
this  courageous  woman,  who,  to  our 
surprise,  and  for  our  edification,  is  bios 
soming  out  in  the  role  of  the  Carrie 
Nation  of  dramatic  art.”  He  further 
said  that  the  “purity  trust"  will  “auto-, 
matically  eliminate  American  talent., 
* * * Meanwhile  the  erstwhile  boxerj 
like  ‘Jim’  Jeffries,  can  retain  for  a long 
time  the  title  which  you  put  on  a para-i 
graph  in  the  same  number  of  your  bu-| 
ropean  edition,  viz.:  'The  biggest  draw- 
ing card  in  New  York  theatredom. 


There  is  an  effort  in  New  Orleans  to 
revive  interest  in  local  grand  opera.  The 
Picayune  has  published  an  urgent  ap- 
peal, from  which  we  quote  a paragraph 
that  is  of  universal  application:  “It  is 


Colossal  Work  by  Bruckner  Per- 
formed for  First  Time  Here  by 
Boston  Orchestra  with  Mr. 
Fiedler  as  Conductor. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr 
Fiedler  conductor,  gave  its  18th  concert 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  C minor.  No.  8 • • • ' 

Concerto  for  'cello,  0P.  A " ' ' Vslf.t" 
Overture  to  "Creatures  of  Promet|^hov€n 

Bruckner's  colossal  eighth  symphony 
was  played  for  the  first  ln 

The  performance  was  probably  the  first 
in  America.  The  symphony  was  com-, 
pleted  in  1890  a*d  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Vienna  in  1892. 

It  is  in  all  respects  the  greatest  of  the 
works  of  Bruckner  that  have  been  per- 
formed here.  The  structure  is  more  sub- 
stantial, it  is  nobler.  The  form  is  more 
clearly  recognized  by  the  ordinary  hear- 
er. There  is  less  perplexing  or  boresome 
detail.  The  digressions  do  not  cause  the 
main  line  of  musical  argument  to  be 
forgotten.  The  Interest  is  more  steadily 
maintained.  The  instrumentation  is 
richer  in  color  and  in  contrasts.  Above 
all,  the  invention  shown,  both  in  the 
tr.atic  lines  and  in  wealth  of  develop- 
| rnent,  is  little  less  than  marvellous,  for 
Bruckner  was  60  years  old  when  he  be- 
gan work  on  this  symphony. 

Much  has  been  said  in  European  cities 
about  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
work.  This  length  yvas  not  distressing 
last  night.  Bruckner  had  a great  deal 


Ui  Scherzo  has  an  aggressive, 
fiant  swing  and  the  Trio  is  of  a tend 
beauty  that  one  is  not  accustomed 
associate  with  Bruckner,  who.  In  oth 
works,  now  seems  a seer  for  whom  - 
high  heavens  have  been  unrolled  A 
now  a child  amused  by  childish  thing 
babbling  or  throwing  down  carelessly 
the  house  of  blocks  that  he  had  built 
with  infinite  pains.  , . 

Yret  the  one  peak  that  rises  above 
the  other  heights  is  the  sublime 
Adagio,  music  that  In  Its  immediate 
i effect  and  in  the  afterthought  of  it  s 
lonely  and  Incomparable.  There  is 
ilio  question  in  this  symphony  of  the 
! individuality  of  thecomposer.  Awoi- 
shipper  of  Wagner,  he  sometimes 

quoted  deliberately  a phrase  from  lus 
master,  or  his  expression  for  a page 
or  two  reminded  the  hearer  of  “Tris- 
tan" or  "The  Ring.”  In  this  sym- 

phony Bruckner  revealed  himself  and 
spoke  In  his  own  lofty  speech;  and  in 
this  adagio  lie  found  for  his  own  use 
"the  large  utterance  of  the  early 

gods.”  Here  is  music  without  dross 
or  alloy;  music  that  soars  above  all 
that  which  is  sensuous,  soars  in  a 
flight  that  is  sure-winged  and  sus- 
tained. , , , 

The  Finale  has  fine  and  Inspiring  pas- 
sages; but  it  is  the  one  movement  in 
which  there  are  reminders  of  Bruck- 
nerian  chatterings  about  inconsequen- 
tial things.  At  the  6ame  time  there  are 
pages'  of  true  grandeur,  pages  that  are 
apocalyptic  in  sweep  of  vision. 

The  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  with  In- 
finite gusto,  as  one  rejoicing  in  the  | 
appointed  task,  knowing  the  glory  of 
the  symphony  and  wishing  to  turn 
others  to  his  firm  belief  In  the  great- 
ness of  the  composer.  The  orchestra 
seconded  him  In  every  way.  The  sym- 
phony  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  and  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed each  movement  was  long-con- 
tinued and  sincere. 

Mr.  Warnke,  for  every  cellist  is  anx- 
ious to  perform  a,  new  work;  looked 
about  him  anxiously.  His  choice  fell 
on  a new  concerto  by  Hermann  Grae- 
iderer  of  Vienna,  a highly  respectable 
pedagogue  and  an  inocuous  composer  of 


w r it  e "a  U c on  c er  t o' " if -or  tt*  flrst| 

concerto,  played  in  Bo  time  in! 

solo  instrument  and  an^agree^  ^ ^ 

compliment  tha  0 of  the  con- 

instrumentation.  Tlie  nniri  terest- 

certo  is  commonplace  and  l'nlI,l  ,0 


TWO  NEW  PUTS 
Tl 


ill  Sf 


will 


who  gives  a series  of 
" 'marble  representations,”  an- 
ced  at  Los  Angeles;  “I  am  on 
quest  of  the  perfect  American 
»n  I have  heard  abroad  much  of 
beauty  of  American  women;  now 
ne  see  It  with  my  own  eyes.”  Mr. 

issian  who  serves  him 
her  figure  Is  “on  the 
of  measurement  as  is 
s of  Milo,”  but  it  Is 
to  pose  twice  a day. 
American  woman  who 
artistic  requirements 
(1000  as  a present  and 


a R 


love  anu  ~ ...  _ 

in  any  city  in  this  country,  and  if  opera 
had  to  be  supported  by  the  real  music 
lovers  there  would  be  none,  for  they, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  rich  enough 
to  engage  boxes  'or  the  season.  But  If 
we  have  it,  they  will  go  as  often  as  they 
can  and  will  help  to  pay  the  score. 


pnomes  . ~ . 

often  falters,  as  though  he  were  not 
able  to  express  his  thoughts,  as  though 
they  were  so  great  to  him  that  he  hesi- 
tated  to  put  them  into  even  musical 
speech  which  comes  nearest  to  the  'full 
expression  of  the  Inherently  inexpres- 
sible, In  this  symphony  he  is  master 


G.  K.  Chesterton  Comments  on 
“The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back”  and  “The  Ser- 
vant in  the  House.” 


rza, 


for  the 


wife  of  the 
i for.  alimony  I 
!or  separation 
nst  her  hus- 
suit  is  aban- 
ritone  is  now 
M me.  Emma 
n an  affecting  j 


ol  book  commit-1 
2th,”  “The  Mer-  \ 
us  Caesar"  and  | 
speare  from  the  I 
he  ground  that 
id  depressing  for 


.an  and  will  help  to  pay  the  v 0f  hi' a speech-  he  is  convincing,  author- 

Mr.  Hammersteln  enjoys  playing ( Mar  of  W»  » Furthermore,  he  is 

guorite  in  Boston  and  picking  at  the  in  his  use  of*na- 

daisy:  ‘ I shall,  I won  , I terjal  In  0ther  symphonies  he  Is  seen 

“I •’  , ..  -u.i.  -u,,  <c  building  indifferently  with  marble  and 

Miss  Helen  Ware  *?e,'ey*s  1 f cliar_  ciav  His  eighth  symphony  is  as  a 

under  the  psychic  influence  of  ; 1 tately  temple  in  which  mortals  for- 

lotte  Cushman.  So  her  press  age  t.  .It  J ^ cares  and  tribulations 

SS,  S"«  I.  ».  umm  ..  wb"  ,B  „„  O,  m first 

great  heights  Helen  Ware  may  attain.  » aments  runs  the  risk  of  incurring 

schuch,  the  great  eonductor  of  the!  ot  formiessness  by  his  I 

Dresden  Opera  House,  says7^f  ' hard  peculiar  and  interminable  deveh 


DISCUSSES  CHURCH’S 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SIN 


-’ten  Opera  House,  says-and  he  does  t ^ &n<J  lntermlnable  development  of 
laugh  when  he  says  it— that  Rlcnaru  ^ubsWlary  themes  and  fragments  of 


get  it  wore  a beard, 
3f  priests  looked  like 
the  High  Chapter  ot 
Husbandry,  come  to- 


| Strauss  is  at  work  o'n  a new  wind  in 
strumerit  by  which  the  player  fan  sound 
1 seven  false  tones  at  the  same  time.  | 


IAjI 


j MME.  NORDICA’S  RECITAL 

1 Varied  Program  Given— Frederic 

Hastings  Assists  Star. 

I Mme.  Nordlca,  assisted  by  Frederic! 
! Hastings,  baritone,  and  Andre  Benoit, 
accompanist,  gave  a song  recital  yes- ; 
terday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall. i 
| Sue  sang  these>  songs: 

Cornelius.  "Mein  Friund  1st  Mcln':| 
I Franz.  "Stllla  HlcherUelt"  G'iog.  ™ 

I Kihnt":  Brahms.  Mr  in  l.lrbo  1st  gruen  , 
Van  der  Ktucken.  "3ellgkeit  ; Tschalkow- 
' sky,  "Im  Mitten  d<  Be  les  : htrailBi. 

"kuelgnunK” ; Schamann.  Lj‘:r  ^,u“b  , , T'. . 
"jeh  (Trolls  nicht.  , walde»R  !’r/‘ 

B.zet  "Vlellle  Chanson  ; H.  k aur-.  N I > ■ 

Belva"aV*‘Ata  :Rumme':  "Twf; 

llKht"*  Henschel  "There  wa»  an  ancient 
Kin*"';  Stang-  "Damon".  Schubert  'An 

Muslk"  and  "Ror  Krl  kosnjg^.  Mr. 


subsidiary  ---= 

these  themes.  The  remembrance  or  the 
chief  motive  Is  sometimes  forgotten,  so 
long  are  the  waste  stretches  of  develop- 
ment. Or  the  composer  is  as  one  sitting 
down  and  saying:  “Tills  I have  d°nej 

now  what  shall  I do  next?'  Analyzed 
closely  these  first  movements  are  not 
amorphous;  but  Byuckner's  views  of 

torm  and  fits  0?- Pffrrk cnient  or  a formal 
plan.’  differ  widely  from  those  that  are 
traditional  and  accepted,  and  the  Im- 
patient. I he  superficial,  the  ultra-conser- , 
vatlve  at  once  exclaim:  "There  is  no 

•form."  In  the  eighth  ymphony,  gigantic 
as  his  scheme  is,  this  scheme  is  carried) 
out  as  Inexorably  as  were  the  military  1 
operations  of  the  Japanese  over  miles  of 
territory  in  the  late  war.  The  continuity 
Is  not  diverted  or  broken;  the  march  of 
the  themes  with  the  subsidiary  motives 
is  Without  lapse  or  confusion;  the  final 
combinations,  foreseen,  are  Inevitable. 

In  this  first  movement  the  themes  have 
character;  thev  are  salient;  and  in  what 
a masterly  manner  they  are  treated, 
with  what  richness  and  beauty!  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  Scherzo  typifies 
■•The  German  Michael”;  the  main  body 


Mr  G K.  Chesterton  thinks  that  the 
■pecialty  of  the  Church  is  "merciless 
mercy;”  that  the  Church  has  attempted 
by  system  to  pursue  and  discover  crimes 
“not  in  order  to  avenge,  but  in  order  to 
forgive  them."  The  Church  is  the  un- 
denting sieuthhound  who  seeks  to  save 
and  not  slay.”  Saying  ms,  Mr.  Ches 
terton  probably  remembered  Biancis 
Thompson's  “Hound  of  Heaven. 

Church  is  also  the  “divine  detective. 

Mr  Chesterton,  ever  delighting  in 
paradoxes,  illustrates  his  propoaUion  by 
referring  to  two  plays:  Mr.  Jeromes 
“The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
and  Mr.  Kennedy's  “The  Servant  in  tie 
House."  In  the  former  an  unknown 
but  divine  figure  Is  associated  U 
cheap,  vulgar,  squalid  cKSrac.^r  t 1Un„ 
eavlor  makes  them  good  by  telling 
them  how  good  they  are.  Ia4!ae; 
of  suicidal  outcasts,  whose  moral  backs 
are  broken,  and  who  are  soaked  wit ^ 
sincere  self-contempt.  I can  IIJ'aS'Pe 
that  this  might  be  quite  the  right  way. 

I should  not  recommend  this  method  for 
authors  or  members  of  Parliament,  be- 
cause they  would  so  heartily  agree  with 

lt-The  trouble  with  the  play,  accordln 
to  Mr.  Chesterton,  is  that  the  story  U 
not  a detective  story.  “There  s In 
none  of  this  great  Christian  idea  o 
tearing  their  evil  out  of  men-,  it  lack' 
the  realism  of  the  saints.  lli.s 
deemer  Is  a sort  of  dupe  rather  thai 
a detective.  "He  might  after  all  be  t 
quite  selfish  sentimentalist,  who  fount 
It  comforting  to  think  well  of  hli® 


•••  • ^ 


..  eighbors.  Tin 

in  loving  after  you  have  I 
[The  heroic  business  Is  to  --  --  -n 
[have  been  undeceived.'’ 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  rend  "The  Ser- 
vant in  the  House,”  but  he  has  not 
seen  the  play.  He  has  heard  - of  us 
success,  "which  sprawls  over  so  many 
of  the  American  newspapers.  It  Is  a 
bettor  play  structurally  than  the 
other,  but  there  Is  nothing  aesthetic 
or  fastidious  about  it.  It  is  ns  much 
or  more  than  the  other  sensational, 
democratic,  and  (I  use  the  word  in  a 
sound  and  good  s<*ise)  Salvationist." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  Savior  Insists  on 
knowing  the  souls  he  loves.  "He  par- 
dons evil,  but  lie  will  not  Ignore  it. 
I*  * * Mr.  Jerome  practically  sup- 

poses Christ  to  be  trying  to  save  dls- 
■ people,  and  that,  of  course. 


i 

to  sa 


naturally  a simple  business.  Mr. 
y supposes  him  to  be  trying 
the  reputable  people,  which  Is 
a much  larger  affair.”  The  clergyman 
and  his  wife  In  this  drama  have  been 
assuring  themselves  for  years  that 
they  are  good.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  learn  that  they  had  some  bad 
in  them.  "The  whole  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford’s  controversy  about  sin  was  viti- 
ated throughout  by  one's  conscious- 
ness that  whenever  he  wrote  the  word 
•sinner'  he  thought  of  a man  In  rags. 
But  here,  again,  we  can  find  truth 
merely  by  referring  to  vulgar  litera- 
ture— its  unfailing  fountain.  Whoever 
read  a detective  story  about  poor  peo- 
ple? The  poor  have  crimes,  but  the 
poor  have  no  secrets.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  proud  have  secrets  that  they 
need  to  be  detected  before  they  are 
forgiven." 


Mr. 


, ..-led  to  persuade 

spell  rulnnn'A  groft 

frngedlan  « fS^SSSX 

Shakespearian  reading  public  " 

?ew  ^o^V^^nt'pink'  tlghtfand 

girls  The  man  who  gets  off  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  Immediately  wants 
to  know  where  Anna  Held  or  Elsie  Janls 
is  plaving;  or,  if  he  hasn't  thought  of 
any  one  in  particular  he  goes  to  the  ho- 
tel clerk  after  dinner  and  as<a.  When,  s 
there  a good,  hot  show?'  He  will  go  to 
sec  Shakespeare  at  home,  but  when  he 
gets  to  New  York  he  can't  see  Jilm  with 
a telescope."  „ . , „ 

Yet  in  New  York  Mr.  Brady  does  not 
hesitate  to  bring  out  Mr.  Mantell  In 
"King  John.”  "I  believe  that  Mantell 
1 comes  at  a psychological  moment.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  certain  plays-lf 
tfiey  may  be  called  plays-are  produced 
In  New  Y'ork  at  a physiological  moment. 

Mr.  Brftdy  would  pay  any  price  for  a 
I modern  tragedy  "written  on  classic 
lines.’?  He  is  discouraged.  Of  an 
writers  the  up-to-date  writers  of  trag- 
edy nrc  the  worst.  The  modern  author 
can't  write  tragedy.”  (We  see  Mr. 
I Miller  still  pointing  with  pride  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  "Winterfeast.")  The  modern 


Btreslwnsthe  oiSTbreak  ot  the  mob  wli 

a picture  of  the  stars  and  stripes  was 
thrown  on  a screen,  and  later  hedeclared 
patriotism  was  nothing  but  International 
murder.  • • • He  pleaded  for  a nude 

ballet  made  up  of  women  whose  nKur*' 
had  not  been  ruined  by  corsets  and  sev  , 
oral  men  who  applauded  at  this W t 
the  speech  received  reproving  looks  from 
their  women  companions.’’  . 

Without  discussion,  Wit  would  be  stag- 

n*Ket  us  go  back  to  London.  Some  are 

deploring  the  long-continued  absence  of 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  of  late  year, 
have  been  acting  chiefly  In  t o prov- 
inces. Mr  Kendal,  questioned  by  a re 
porter  said  that  the  change  in  public 
taste  for  the  drama  had  much  to  do  with 
his  absence  "Nowadays  you  must  be 
a showman,  and  that  Is  not  my  tempera- 
ment It  is  repellent  to  me  in  even 
way  and  I should  be  a failure  directly. 
He  does  not  wish  to  play  with  other  peo- 
ple's money.  He  never  ..ad  a syndicate 
but  trusted  to  his  own  enterprise.  I he 
phhlic  would  come  to  see  his  plays,  at 
least  once;  “but  now  the  taste  Is  so  v ill. 
a tea  ana  satiated  that  the  public  nc .lon- 
ger cares  for  names,  and  It  matters  noth- 
ing how  long  yon  have  worked.  If  a 
play  fails,  because  there  is  no  special 
appeal,  it  means  ruination." 

But  what  does  Mr.  Kendal  mean  by 
saying  "we  have  always  done  a certain 
kind  of  play,  avoiding  the  JJroblem  of 


rterfeast.’’)  The  modern  kind  or  pi*y, . Did  not  Mr 
Brady,  does  not  want  to  | the  wonmn  with  a pa  t Seconc 


mnedv's  "Winterfeast”  has 

„„jlishe'd  by  Harper  & Bros. 

Some  may  remember  that  the  drama  was 
produced  in  New  York  by  the  Henry 
Miller  Associate  Players  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  Nov.  30  of  last  year  and 
failed  dismally,  as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned.  The  play'  is  sombre; 
there  is  killing;  there  is  sad  dying, 
and  there  are  many  speeches. 

Mr.  Henry  Miller,  in  Cincinnati  a 
few  days  ago,  told  a reporter  of  the 
Post  that  the  play  was  too  much  for 
the  New  York  critics  and  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it  before  the 
public  had  the  opportunity  of  finding 
out  what  a noble  play  it  was.  He  is 
not  through  with  it.  nor  is  he  discour- 
aged by  the  first  and  unfavorable  im- 
pression made  by  it. 

Mr.  Miller,  described  by  the  Post  as 
a "well-fed  man,  both  Intellectually 
and  physically."  spoke  slightingly  of 
New  York.  He  called  It  “the  Midway 
Plalsance  of  America,"  and  also  said: 
"The  shallowness  of  most  criticisms 
of  Gotham  newspapers  would  render 
(them  dull  were  it  not  for  a certain 
flippancy  that  passes  for  wit  and  wis- 
dom. I most  emphatically  object  to 
offering  sincere  efforts  to  these  gin- 
ger-pop critics."  Mr.  Miller  should 
not  be  so  easily  cast  down.  “King 
John"  has  been  revived  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  Mantell,  and  Shakespeare, 
"King  John”  and  even  Mr.  Mantell 
have  been  treated  with  marked  court- 
esy by  the  critics.  Mr.  Miller  purposes 
to  produce  “The  Winterfeast”  again. 
A play  like  this  "reaches  those  who 
find  enjoyment  in  their  libraries,  and 
It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  visit 
the  theatre  in  order  to  while  away 
their  leisure  hours.”  Whereas,  to 
quote  Mr.  Miller,  “the  smelliferous 
play  appeals  to  a part  of  the  public 
whose  weak  and  jaded  intellects  give 
them  no  other  form  of  stimulant  and 
they  crowd  the  theatres  to  get  their 
mental  recreation.” 


actor,  says  Mr.  , 

play  Shakespeare.  "The  other  day  I 
asked  McKee  Rankin  to  play  Polonius 
and  he  nearly  dropped  dead.  It  used  to 
be  considered  an  honor  to  play  Shake- 
speare, but  now  it  is  considered  hard 
work.  ’ The  modern  actor  is  lazy.  He 
loves  the  idea  of  playing  one  part  for  40 


and  Mrs"  Kendal  play  in  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray”?  . 

Nor  is  Mr.  Kendal  able  any  longer  to 
tell  how  a plav  will  turn  out.  You 
can't  now?  you  used  to.  Twenty  years 
ego  I knew  exactly  what  a play  was 
worth.  That  is  to  , say.  J^ouldJell 


loves  the  idea  of  playing  one  part  tor  w worm.  nuu  and 

isx.  w >«*•  .rs  MS*  “a, 


They  that  “find  enjoyment  in  their 
libraries,”  are  not  always  pleased  with 
serious  plays  of  a fine  literary  flavor.  A 
prominent  judge  died  recently  In  New 
York  state.  He  found  relaxation  in 
I dime  novels.  Richardson,  the  architect. 

| rested  his  mind  by  reading  detective 
stories  over  and  over  again.  A Justice 
[ of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
| States,  who  is  well  known  in  Boston, 
devours  the  lighter  sort  of  French 
| novels,  ingenious  romances  written  for 
exportation.  Mr."  Miller  should  not 
complain  If  men  who  are  obliged  to 
| think  in  the  routine  of  their  life  find  en- 
joyment in  dramatic  entertainments 
that  do  not  oblige  them  to  think;  en- 
tertainments that  do  not  admit  of  any 
serious  discussion.  The  show  may  be 
"femelliferous,”  or  as  respectable  as  it 
is  vapid.  The  saying  that  the  phrase 
“clean  and  wholesome,”  applied  to  a 
musical  comedy  means  that  the  piece  is 
stupid,  is  now  an  old  one,  and  there  is 
some  truth  in  it;  for  when  a piece  has 
no  other  recommendation,  the  phrase  Is 
repeated  as  nauseam  as  though  it 
S should  be  a powerful  magnet  at  the  box 
office. 

There  was  "Tom  Jones,”  for  (example. 
It  was  exasperatingly  "clean  and  whole, 
some.”  Tom  was  a good  young  man  In 
this  musical  comedy.  There  was  no 
Mrs.  Waters,  and  even  Lady  Bellaston 
was  highly  respectable.  An  old  gentle- 
man with  a gouty  foot,  was  supposed 
to  be  an  amusing  character,  and  an 
accident  on  a staircase  was  Introduced 
as  an  j^-esistible  climax. 

Mr.  William  A.  Brady  is  characterized 
as  the  “only  American  manager  that 
still  stands  for  Shakespeare."  He  talked 
with  Mr.  Darnton  of  the  Evening  World, 
and  explained  his  enthusiasm.  From  his 
boyhood  he  has  always  Vished  to  pro 


plav  he  can  saunter  on,  smoke  a cigar-  i 
ette,  shoot  his  cuffs  and  have  a nice 
easy  time  with  a good  salary.  As  soon  t 
as  he  gets  high-priced  he  becomes  aes-  ; 
thetic  He  is  a hothouse  flower,  a gentle-- 
sweet'  thing  to  be  carefully  nurtured. 
Our  present  day  leading  men  are  Caru- 
sos Mantell  has  lost  20  pounds  in  two 
years.  Shakespeare  keeps  hint  in  good 
condition.  He  doesn’t  need  any  other 
exercise.  Here's  another  thing:  An  actor 
can't  play  Shakespeare  and  drink  whis- 
key.”   

Meanwhile,  in  London  they  are  dis- 
cussing the  character  of  Hamlet,  who  is  j 
still  the  most  familiar  character  on  the 
stage.  Everybody  knows  Hamlet  and 
has” known  him  for  years;  has  summered 
and  wintered  with  him;  knows  how  he 
looks,  what  he  says  and  how  he  should 
be  impersonated.  When  Mr.  H.  B.  Irv- 
ing played  the  part  recently  he  was  ap- 
plauded by  some  because  he  did  not 
make  an  entrance,  because  he  was  will- 
ing to  "forego  the  raptures  of  a personal 
‘reception,’  ” for  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
crowded  palace  chamber  with  the  King 
and  the  Queen  on  the  throne  and  the 
prince  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  the  Hamlet  at  the 
Lyceum,  does  not  purpose  to  be  a 
weakling,  a coward,  or  melancholo- 
nianiac.  He  has  been  studying  Hamlet 
for  years,  and  years,  and  years.  He 
would  not  dream,  although  his  own 
physique  tempts  the  experiment,  of 
making  Hamlet  a "shouting,  hustling, 
strident  fellow.”  His  idea  Is  that  Ham- 
let is  "an  educated  and  enlightened  in- 
tellect, set  in  a barbarous  court,  and 
burdened  with  barbarous  duties.”  Ham- 
let’s madness  is  feigned,  and  actors  have 
not  always  suggested  how  really  feigned 
it  is.  He  pretended  to  be  mad  when 
Ophelia  was  about,  because,  passionately 
attached  to  her,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
her  up  In  his  devotion  to  his  mission, 
and  he  suspected  that  she  was  concerned 
in  the  Intrigue  against  him.  “Also  he 
was  young,  an  unbetrothed  bachelor, 
who  had  led  the  life  of  a student; 
therefore,  he  was  cynical  about  women.” 
Mr.  Lang  should  talk  with  Mr.  Brady. 

If  there  were  talk  about  effective  en- 
trances, it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner’s  entrance  in  "The  Honor  of  the 
Family”  is  a miracle  of  jaunty  and  at 
the  same  time  sinister  Insolence,  and  it  is 
one  ot  the  most  effective  entrances  made 
by  actors  in  the  course  of  the  last  35 
years.  Another  marvellous  entrance  was 
that  of  Fechter  as  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  about  to  expose  the  villainy  of 
Fernande. 

Mr.  Harry  Lauder,  arriving  at  Liver- 
pool, said  that  during  his  sojourn  in 
America  he  had  “submitted”  to  S2  ban- 
quets. "It’s  a grand  country.  They've 
treated  me  royally,  and  I wouldn’t  lose 


■wnetner  iu  — -----  • ,. 

it/  was  not  I would  not  produce  it  at  all 
Sometimes  the  greatest  trash  which  in- 
sults the  understanding  to  read  may 
come,  because  it  possesses  that  freakiMi 
something  that  the  public  seem  to  want, 
an  enormous  success.  , , to 

Friends  have  urged  Mr.  Kendal  to 
make  a farewell  tour.  “It  goes  a*®-1*18* 

does  not,  and  the  idea  is  rather 

PMment  Adelina  Patti  might  persuade 
Mr.  Kendal  into  the  belief  that  there 

mMreyKendal?'young  ladles  §e£tl®J 

GaS  sayft'hit  the  husband  is  a bet- | 
ter  actor  now  than  eveMieja  i^ALE.  I 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Dra- 
matic Mirror  (N.  Y.)  writes:  "I  hear  on 
good  authority  that  Duse  will  be  the 
first  Italian  actress  to  present  D’An- 
nunzio’s ‘Fedra’  on  the  Italian  stage. 
D’Annunzio  wrote  this  tragedy  in  17 
days,  though  it  contains  3000  verses.  It 
is  in  three  acts.  It  represents  Fedra  as 
a Greek  heroine— the  very  greatest 
Greek  heroine  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  tragedy  revives  the  old  Greek 
legends  in  all  their  purity,  and  this  re- 
vival is  a superb  revival  of  Grecian 
legends,  which  is  sure  to  impress  the 
public  as  much  with  its  historical  faith- 
fulness as  with  its  great  artistic  im- 
agination. While  writing  this  tragedy 
D’Annunzio  never  left  the  house,  not 
even  to  go  into  his  garden.  He  began 
work  at  1 o'clock  after  midnight  and 
worked  till  9 or  10  in  the  morning,  when 
he  took  a bath  and  breakfasted,  after 
which  he  rested  till  about  4 in  the  after- 
noon. D’Annunzio  hopes  to  produce 
‘Fedra’  in  about  two  months’  time  if 
an  actress  can  be  found  to  play  the 
part.  ‘Talent  and  strength,’  he  says, 
‘are  needed  here,  for  Fedra  is  in  the 
scene  from  beginning  to  end  without  in- 
terruption.’ Irma  Gramatlca  is  talked 
of,  but  Duse  is  the  best  actress  for  the 
part  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  pub. 
lie.  He  has  had  ‘Fedra’  in  his  mind 
for  10  long  years,  he  says.  He  is  now 
writing  a modern  tragedy  called  ‘Pity.’ 
It  is  in  three  acts  and  has  only  four 
characters  In  it— mother,  daughter-in- 
law  and  two  brothers.  The  action  is 
rapid  and  rich  in  violent  passion.  'I 
was  inspired  writing  this  tragedy,’ 
D'Annunzio  says,  ‘by  Michelangelo,  for 
wtlen  I write  I must  always  have  a 
color,  a picture,  a group  or  something 


treated  me  royally,  and  l wouidn  t lose  a jncmie,  a giuup  ui  someming 

the  money  I’ve  made  for  a lot;  but  I before  my  eyes  to  form  a nucleus  of 
don’t  want  to  live  there  for  good.  And  mY  idea  and  to  inspire  me.’ 
you  want  to  know  what  I thought  of  Juba  Marlowe’s  engagement  at  Daly’s 
President  Roosevelt?  Well,  he’s  the  sort  Theatre,  New  York,  has  been  extended 
of  man  that  doesn’t  care  what  any  man  ] two  weeks— till  the  20th. 


thinks  of  him,  so  there!" 

There  was  a discussion  of  “Indecency 
in  the  Drama,"  at  a restaurant  in  New 
York,  last  week.  The  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  speakers  was  that  there  is  noth- 
ing indecent  in  the  drama  of  today.  The 
reporters  who  were  present  were  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  moTe  passionate 
defenders  of  the  drama  as  "rum-soaked 
purists.”  Mr.  Viereck,  poet  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  "The  Vampire,"  regretted 
bitterly  that  he  did  not  write  one  of  the 
so-called  Immoral  plays,  for  if  he  had 
ne  would  be  receiving  handsome  royal- 
ties. He  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
“cultivated  nudity,"  and  he  sided  with 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  a Yale  man  by  con 
demnlng  “overeating." 

Mr.  Courtnay  Lemon,  ‘‘Socialist  writer  | 
and  iecturer,”  must  be  a fiery  soul.  “He  I 


Maxine  Elliott  will  sail  for  London  the 
17th  to  appear  with  Louis  Waller. 

Margaret  Anglin  has  gone  to  the 
Riviera.  She  will  appear  in  “The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie”  early  in 
the  fall,  it  is  said,  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre. 

A correspondence  has  taken  place  be- 
tween Sir  John  Hare  and  Jules  Claretie, 
the  administrateur-general  of  the  Come, 
die  Francaise,  and  Jean  Coqueiin,  the 
son  of  the  great  actor.  Sir  John,  who 
wrote  on  behalf  of  a committee,  sug- 
gested that  the  theatrical  artists  of  Eng- 
land would  like  to  present  a silver  me- 
morial wreath  to  be  deposited,  if  ac- 
ceptable, in  the  famous  theatre  of  which, 
for  many  years.  Constant  Coqueiin 


fine  or  the  moat  Jirllliant  orn^m  , ""d 

tlie  offer  has  boon  accop  *’^r. 

Claretie  and  gratefully  u'PPr°t’«d  by 

Jonn  Coquvlln.  ’ , . 

Modesty  js  not  * v feuture 

of  music  <‘*—4  artists.  They  are  the 
“kings"  of  this  department,  the 

"que'd18"  of  that,  the  “emperors”  of  the 
otb-fer.  Such  trilling  adjectives  as 

■ "peerless, " “matchless,'’  and  "unap- 
proachable" are  familiar  in  their 
mouths  as  household  words.  A variety 
lady  has  announced  that,  "Not  to  bo 
empress,  not  to  bo  queen,  would  I i 
give  up  my  title  of  Irish  colleen,"  j 
thereby  displaying  an  umount  of  pride 
In  her  profession  far  beyond  common 
praise.  "Stars  of  Erin"  have  been  very 
plentiful,  and  most  old  music  hail  pa- 
trons will  recollect  some  30  years  ago  , 
Amy  Ellis,  the  "Northern  Star,"  a great 
favorite  on  the  Surrey  side,  with  that 
ear-haunting  melody,  "Make  hay,  then, 
while  the  sun  shines.”  Not  only  the 
heavenly,  but  material  bodies  have 
been  prayed  in  aid  for  the  due  demon- 
stration of  artistic  status.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mackney,  an  artist  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive powers,  was  content  with  the  com- 
paratively mild  prefix  of  “the  great.” 
But  the  “stars”  of  a past  generation 
loved  to  be  called  “lions”  also.  George 
Leybourne  and  Vanco  were  “Hon”  com- 

I iques,  and  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  every 
’’lion"  to  be  considered  a "dog" — a lady- 
I killer,  a contemner  of  all  liquors  be- 
low champagne,  and  a lover  of  suits  of 
"electric”  raiment,  which,  had  they 
been  worn  in  public,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  create  a riot  in  Regent  street. 
—Dally  Telegraph  (London). 

Daniel  Frohman  says  that  Shaw’s 
“Mrs.  Warren's  Profession”  did  not  “fail 
because  it  was  Immoral,  but  because  it 
was  dull.”  Dear,  dear ! He  also  says, 
or  Is  quoted  as  saying  in  Chicago:  “ ‘The 
Easiest  Way’  lias  not  succeeded  because 
it  is  unpleasantly  true  to  a similar  phase 
of  low  life,  but  because  it  is  withal  in- 
teresting and  vital.  Perhaps  you  recall 
the  gentleman  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones’ 
’The  Dancing  Girl,’  who  defended  his 
mistress  because  she  at  least  had  never 
been  a bore.  That  is  one  tiling  Ameri- 
can playwrights  will  not  stand — they 
will  not  be  bored.” 

Henry  Woodruff  will  appear  as  the  j 
Prince  of  Denmark  in  "The  Tabloid 
Hamlet"  at  the  actors’  fund  benefit  in 
<he  Auditorium.  Woodruff  played  a 
mall  part  in  “Hamlet”  with  Edwin 
I iooth  in  1879  and  IS80. 

A bronze  bust  will  be  erected  to  the 
nemory  of  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  foyer  of  tlie 
New  Theatre,  New  Y'ork.  Checks  may 
be  made  payable  to  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
52  William  street.  New  York.  Eben  D. 
Jordan  is  the  Boston  member  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 

SOME  MANHATTAN 

OPERA  HOUSE  STARS 

Notes  on  Works  to  Be  Given  Here — 

O’Mara  on  Modern  Irish  Music. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  in 
its  illustrated  supplement  portraits  of 
Miss  Mary  Garden  and  Mme.  Tetrazzini. 
Today  tlie  illustrated  supplement  con- 
tains portraits  of  other  singers  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  company. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache  is  al- 
ready known  in  Boston  as  a concert 
singer.  She  was  born  in  the  south  of 
France.  Her  father  was  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Guadaloupe.  She  studied  in 
Paris  with  Mme.  Rosine  Laborde  and 
Criticos,  but  the  wishes  of  her  family 
delayed  her  first  appearance  in  opera, 
which  was  finally  as  Orpheus  in  Gluck’s 
opera  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
Dec.  20,  1899.  At  this  theatre  she  creat- 
ed the  part  of  Catherine  in  Erlanger’s 
"Juif  Polonais,"  April  11.  1900,  and  on 
April  30,  1902,  tlie  part  of  Genevieve  In 
Debussy’s  “Pelleas  et  Mellsande."  She 
sang  frequently  in  concerts  in  Paris. 
She  took  the  part  of  Orpheus  in  Gluck’s 
opera  at  tlie  Monnaie,  Brussels,  Jan.  19, 
1904,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  London. 
June  2S,  1905.  In  the  fall  of  1907  she 
came  to  New  York  as  a member  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  company,  am! 
made  her  first  appearance  there  as  tlie 
Blind  Mother  in  "La  Gioconda,”  Nov. 

! 4,  1907.  She  has  also  appeared  there 
with  great  success  as  Delilah,  Carmen 
tlie  Queen  in  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande.'' 
Anita  in  “La  Navarraise”  and  In  other 
parts.  Last  season  she  sang  in  Boston 
at  a Symphony  concert,  and  she  was 
engaged  for  this  season,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a'n  engagement  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  from  coming.  Her 
voice  is  peculiarly  warm,  luscious, 
southern;  her  face  and  figure  are  strik- 
ing, and  she  has  dramatic  force. 

| A sketch  of  Mme.  Augusta  Doria  was 
published  recently  in  The  Herald.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  she  is  a Bos- 
tonian by  birth. 

The  Countess  Maria  Labia  is  of  “an 
old  Venetian  family."  One  of  her  an- 
cestors "served  as  a member  of  the 
‘Council  of  Ten.’”  Her  father  lost  his 
[money,  and  tlie  widow  educated  three 
daughters,  who  are  all  musical.  Tlie 
oldest,  a dramatic  soprano,  married  and 
left  the  stage.  The  second  is  a violinist. 
Maria  is  26  years  old,  and  was  taught 
only  by  her  mrfther.  About  three  years 
ago  Maria  sang  in  concert  with  such  j 
success  that  she  made  tours  In  Italy,  I 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  She  made  her  j 
operatic  debut  at  Stockholm,  and  after- j 
w ard  became  the  leading  soprano  of  | 


She 


Mi 


■Debussy's'  music,  tho  dramatic  inter-! 

est  of  tho  performance  is  great.  De- 
bussy himself  said  that  he  had  sup-  ] 
plied  only  a framework  for  Maeter- ] 
linek's  drama.  Offenbach's  "Tales  of 
Hoffmann"  Is  a singularly  fascinating  j 
opera,  unique  in  its  conception,  en- 
grossing  by  reason  of  the  subject  andj 
the  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
music  is  beyond  all  praise.  Some  of  it 
might  have  been  signed  by  Mozart, 
ed  in  America,  and.  Tll0  finaj  act  is  intensely  tragic.  Mr. 

Rennud's  impersonations  of  CoppellUS, 
Dappertutto  and  Dr.  Miracle  will  be 
rts  Azucena.  Delilah,  tae  amonK  the  chief  features  of  the  short 
Huguenots."  the  mother  i season  There  is  Charpentier's  rom- 
e d'Auberge.  I ance  “Louise,”  the  realistic  story  of 

nelli.  a dramatic  singer  5‘Parisian  llfo  with  Miss  Garden  in  the 
Intensity,  will  be  heard  here  as|  part  which  first  gave  her  fame.  There 
Desdemona.  , . s Massenet’s  exquisite  "Juggler  of 

who  has  been  singing”)  Qur  Lady..  (or  -our  Lady's  Tumbler.'’ 
as  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  well  translates 
the  French  title),  with  a libretto 
founded  on  an  old  legend,  which  in- 
spired Anatole  France  to  write  a 
memorable  short  story. 

Truly,  this  is  an  extraordinary  rep- 
ertory for  Boston,  which  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  operas  thrice  familiar 
and  often  stale. 


I Become  thorbi^sny  samraieti  nun  rueir 
quaint  forms,  and'it  is  doubtful  whether 
I lie  could,  without  effort,  produce  any- 
1 thing  now  that  was  devoid  of  a strong 
| Celtic  flavor.  This  is  what  we  hope  to 
| accomplish  in  a greater  degree  in  the 
I future.  The  coming  Irish  musician's 
mind  must  bo  trained  from  the  cradle  In 
the  weirdly  beautiful  forms  that  have 
been  our  heritage  from  past  ages,  then, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a splendid 
modern  musical  education,  he  can  give  j 
expression  to  the  Celtic  musical  spirit; 
in  a manner  that  will  surprise  the  world, 
as  Grieg  surprised  it  with  his  superb 
Norse  music. 
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ppUli,  a light  soprano, 

■ ooni  ai  ..fonte  Carlo.  She  was 
cated  at  Milan,  and  she  made  her 
ut  at  the  Fenlce,  In  Venice.  She 
g in  Mexico  before  coming  to  New 
k Her  performance  of  Olympia, 
automaton,  in  Offenbach's  opera, 
been  highly  praised, 
iss  Espinasse  will  be  heard  here  as 
1‘etta  in  Offenbach’s  opera.  Miss 
.nine  is  one  of  the  younger  members 
’the  "company.  She  was  trained  in 
Manhattan  Opera  House  school. 
Charles  Dalmores  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  tenors  now  living.  His 
refutation  is  widespread,  for  lie  has 
excited  admiration  at  Bayreuth,  Vienna, 
F"  vnkfort  as  well  as  at  Paris,  Brussels, 
New  York  His  voice  is  a noble  one, 
manly  tender,  always  sympathetic;  he 
sings  with  great  skill,  and  always  as  a 
musician-  lie  is  an  accomplished  and 
ImDresWe  actor.  His  first  operatic  ex- 
periences were  at  Rouen  and  Brussels. 
He  will  be  heard  here  as  Pelleas,  Julien 
lr.  "Louise."  Samson,  and  Hoffmann. 

The  list  of  operas  which  will  be  given 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  company.  March  29-April  10,  is 
ore  of  extraordinary  interest.  "Salome 
has  been  dropped  from  the  list,  to  the 
keen  disappointment  of  hundreds  of 
music-lovers  who  are  not  degraded  be- 
ings. not  perverts,  but  God-fearing  citi- 
zens’ and  citizenesses  alive  to  every- 
thin-' that  is  beautiful  and  impressive. 
F,v  The  action  of  a few  persons,  some 

* of  them  professional  and  prurient 
crude5  some  of  them  honest  and 
narrow-minded  the  public  of  this  city 

i will  be  debarred  from  knowing  a great 

• work  of  art.  a work  that  has  been  heard 
I with  pleasure  and  wonderment  in  many 
i cities  of  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium 
I and  in  France. 

For  the  admirers  of  old-fashioned 
opera,  there  is  "Lucia”  with  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  as  the  mad  lady  of  the 


Joseph  O'Mara.  the  celebrated  tenor, 
who  will  appear  at  the  Park  Theatre  to- 
morrow night  in  "Peggy  Machree,  con 
tributes  to  The  Herald  some  notes  on 
modern  Irish  music. 

Mr.  O’Mara  was  born  at  Limerick, 
July  16,  1S66,  the  son  of  the  late  James 
O Mara,  J.  P-  He  was  educated  at 
Limerick  in  the  Jesuit  College.  In  18S9 
he  gave  up  business  and  went  to  Milan 
where  he  studied  singing  with  Perini 
and  Moretti.  At  the  end  of  1S90  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  at  once  en- 
gaged for  the  Royal  English  Opera 
House,  where  he  appeared  Feb.  4.  1891, 
as  Ivanhoe  in  Sullivan’s  opera.  He 
then  studied  further  with  Edwin  Hol- 
land. His  career  has  been  highly  honor- 
able. He  has  sung  leading  parts  in  both 
Italian  and  English  opera,  at  Covent 
Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane;  and  he  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  operatic  singers.  In 
1896  he  created  the  part  of  Mike  Murphy 
in  Stanford’s  "S'namus  O’Brien,”  and 
he  came  to  the  United  States  when  this 
opera  was  produced  here.  He  after- 
ward sang  in  operetta,  and  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  Oct.  .25,  1897,  in  De 

Koven’s  “Highwayman.”  He  also  sang 
the  chief  tenor  part  in  De  Koven's 
"Three  Dragoons,”  produced  here  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  May  1,  1S99. 


“When  such  a musician  has  arrived,  ] 
then  we  shall  have  Celtic  operas.  They 
will  follow,  as  a natural  sequence.  For 
material  the  librettist  has  only  to  go  to 
the  ancient  traditional  tales,  in  which 
Ireland  is  unusually  rich,  and  which1] 
have  been  untouched  by  the  Writers  of 
opera  books.  Take  up  the  'Literary! 
History  of  Ireland,’  by  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  or  ‘CuchulUn,’  by  Lady  Gregory, 
and  you  will  get  a faint  glimpse  of  the 
wonderful  treasures  that  await  the 
librettist.  The  old  Fenian  sagas  are  as; 
gorgeous  in  their  conception  as  those 
woven  Into  the  'Ring'  by  Wagner,  or1 
any  of  the  legends  chosen  by  him,  by  i 
Marschner  or  any  of  the  other  com- ] 
posers  of  the  romance  operas.  In  fact, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  future  musical 
students  will  journey  to  Dublin,  as  they 
do  now  to  Bayreuth,  to  find  the  Inspira- 
tion that  only  the  highest  forms  of , 
musical  art  can  give.”  > 


Mr.  O'Mara  writes; 

“That  Ireland  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  musical  centres  of  the 
world  is  the  optimistic  belief  of  every] 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  present] 
Celtic  literary  and  musical  revival,  andj 
it  is  predicted  that  before  many  years] 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  I 

W Z mafraMata"\vVthwill  flock  to  the  ancient  Irish  capital  to 

village;  there  is  La  Iraviata,  ^ 1L^  , > k t the  font  Celtic  melody,  and 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  and  the  opplauded  ^operatic  w0rka  baSed  on  the  ancient 
bravura  song;  and  there  is  "I  Puri-  traditional  sagas  will 

:am"  which  has  not  been  heard  here  tuh^he"  wonderful  strides  that  have 
^igXt^Xuld^  a n F ^un co  mm  o nty  Sen  made  in  Irish  literature  during  the 
fine  one.  Mr.  Uenaud,  probably  the  most  Past  decade.  They  have  had  two ^fou 
distinguished  singing  tragedian  and  best  known  writers,  Dt.  Douglas  Hyae 


* • ‘ O “ ■ ■ . i •-  Vi  ^ o ...  .-3  ' • ' 

c-dian  on  the  stage  today,  will  take 
-t  of  the  jester;  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
ng  the  music  of  Oilda;  Mr.  Con- 
0,  an  admirable  tenor,  well 
lore,  will  impersonate  the  Duke, 
he  other  chief  parts  will  be 
by  Messrs.  Gilibert  and  Arl- 


more  modern  Italian  opera; 
represented  by  Verdi’s  “Aida” 
thello,"  with  Mr.  Zenatello  as 
ic  tenor  in  each  opera  and 
Sammarco  as  Amonasro  and 
by  Puccini’s  "Boheme,”  in 
as  Labia,  Miss  Trentini  and 
mstantlno  and  Sammarco  will 
chief  parts. 


q 


t is  extraordinary  in  this: 
ailiar  operas  which  are  to  be 
Massenet's  "Thais,’’  based 
strange  novel  bv  Anatole  i 
s spectacular,  romantic  and  I 
Miss  Garden’s  Thais  and 
md’s  Monk  are  remarkable 
atlons.  Then  there  Is  "Pe>- 
Melisande,"  with  a superb  | 
en  If  one  docs  not  care  for  I 
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and  William  B.  Yeats,  over  here,  and 
have  attended  the  lectures  of  these  men 
in  large  numbers,  hearing  from  them; 
something  of  the  beauties  of  old  Celtic 
story.  . ., 

"One  of  the  greatest  workers  in  the 
cause  of  Celtic  literature  at  the  present 
time  is  a woman,  Lady  Gregory;  This 
brilliant  scholar  has  been  the  patroness 
and  furnished  the  encouragement  for 
many  of  the  younger  authors  who  have 
gone  into  this  field.  She  is  deeply  versed 
in  the  ancient  language  and  literature 
of  Ireland,  and  some  of  her  books,  such 
as  ’Cuchullin’  and  ’Gods  and  Fighting 
Men  ’ are  well  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  she  has  furnished  the 
themes  for  the  poetical  works  of  William 
Butler  A’ eats,  William  Larminie  and 
others.  Her  home  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
\ land  is  a sort  of  Irish  Mecca  for  young 
literati  of  both  sexes,  who  flock  there 
during  the  summer  months. 


"The  musical  portion  of  the  Celtic  re- 
vival lias  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as ; 
the  literary  part,  because  we  have  lacked 
suitable  composers.  Now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  make  ourselves  felt  in  this  re- 
Lpect  a little  bit.  It  was  a task  of  the 

moat  peculiar  difficulty  to  train  musi- 
iaris  so  that  they  could  realize  Intuitive- 
ly the  Celtic  characteristics  In  music. 
The  men  were  not  born  to  It.  and  it  was 
ard  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
minstrelsy  Into  their  souls.  Take,  for  in-, 
tance  our  greatest  Irish  composer,  Sir; 
Charles  Vllllers  Stanford.  His  musical! 
training  was  altogether  foreign,  and  al-< 
though  he  has  a profound  knowledge  of! 
Irish  music  and  has  arranged  more  of 
It  for  the  voice,  piano  and  orchestra 
than  any  other  musician,  still  his  works 
of  a general  nature  are  not  In  the  least 
Celtic  in  character. 

“The  real  Irish  composer  Is  yet  to 
oorne.  None  of  the  present  day  writers,  i 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hamilton 

l Tarty,  will  ever  become  the  Ideal  writer 

,,C  Celtic  song.  Mr.  Harty  has  already 

produced  several  charming  songs  which 

nave  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
nut-lent  bardic  compositions,  and,  as  he 
is  still  a young  man  with  a most  pro- 
gressive nature,  we  have  great  hopes 
that  some  day  he  will  do  something 
i hat  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
Ireland  has  a school  of  music  worthy  of 
Ihe  best  endeavors  of  cultured  men. 
From  childhood  he  has  drank  In  the 
1 0|(j  Irish  melodies  until  his  mind  has 


Hamilton  Harty,  to  whom  Mr.  O’Mara 
refers,  has  also  written  an  “Irish”  sym- 
phony, produced  in  London  at  a prom- 
enade concert.  In  October,  1905;  a 
“comedy”  or  “overture"  (1907),  and  an 
“Ode  to  a Nightingale,"  performed  at  I 
the  Cardiff  festival  In  1907.  He  has  also 
composed  chamber  music  for  which  he 
received  a prize.  His  wife  1§  Agnes, 
Nicholls,  a singer  of  high  reputation. 
Mr.  Harty  visited  Boston  In  November, 
1905,  when  he  was  pianist  for  Miss  Marie 
Hall,  the  violinist.  s 

Concerts  of  the  Week. 

TUESDAY— Fenway  Court,  8 ; 15  P.  M..  fifth 
anil  last  Kuelsel  quartet  concert:  Mozart, 
quartet  in  G major’;  Brahms,  quartet  in'  G 
minor,  op.  25.  for  piano  and  strings;  Wolf, 
“Italian  Serenade.”  Mme.  Katharine  (Jood- 
son.  pianist.  „ , 

Symphony  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  first  concert  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  Band,  Qapt.  Lov- 
ing, conductor.  „ „ „ _ „ 

Huntington  Chambers  Hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Mrs.  Perle  Wilkinson  will  talk  Informally 
about  the  storv  of  Kicbard  Wagner's  music 
drama,  "Das  Kheingold,”  with  musical  ilius- 
tratioiis  for  the  piauo. 

Franklin  Union,  8 T.  M.,  concert  by  the 
music  department  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Will- 
iam F.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces: 
Thomas,  overture  to  "Mlgnon”;  Grieg, 
“Spring,”  for  strings;  Bizet,  selection  from 
"Carmen”;  Goldmark,  Scherzo  from  "Bustle 
1 Wedding”  Symphony,  Ponchlelll;  "Dance  of 

f the  Hours,”  from  "La  Gloconda."  Vlrglnto 
Capelloni,  baritone,  will  sing  the  prologue  to 
I "Pagliaccl”  and  Leoncavallo’s  "Mattlnata. 

Mr.  Dodge  will  play  Ernst's  “Fantasia  on 
I Hungarian  Airs"  for  violin.  Louis  C.  Elson 

WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.,  j 
second  concert  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary 

Bsteinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Pianola  recital 
given  by  the  Steinert  & Sons.  Co.  C.  Alfred 
Wagner  will  ploy  Scherwenka’s  concerto,  op. 
32;  Nollet’s  Elegie.  Godard's  Chromatic 
Waltz  op.  88:  Moszkowslri's  Valsq,  op.  40, 
and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12. 
Earl  Cartwright,  baritone,  will  sing,  with 
pianola  accompaniment,  Strauss’  "Secret  In- 
vitation. ’ "Drink  to  me  only  with  tblne 
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Character  of  its  members  and  the  

nence  the  organization  has  gained  by 
the  Intelligence,  patience  and  devotion 
of  its  leader,  Capt.  Loving,  in  his  suc- 
cessful work  in  the  developnient  of  the: 
native  Filipinos.  Concerts  will  be  given! 
here  in  Symphony  Hall  next  Tuesday 
evening,  next  Wednesday  afternoon  gndi 
evening  and  next  Sunday’  evening,  so 
that  in  the  four  separate  programs  a, 
good  idea  will  be  given  of  the  wide 
range  of  compositions  included  in  the 
band's  repertory  of  over  1009  selection^. 
Classical,  popular  and  standard  com- 
posers all  find  a place  in  the  concert 
lists  of  this  organization.  Capt,  Loving 
has  In  his  concerts  in  other  cities  shown 
a disposition  to  gratify  all  reasonable 
demands  for  additional  pieces  by  his 
audiences. 

Personal. 

The  Herald  publishes  in  its  illus- 
trated supplement  today  a portrait] 
of  Miss  Carolyn  Louise  White,  who 
has  been  singing  at  the  San  Carlo 
opera  house  in  Naples.  She  was  born 
In  Boston,  and  she  studied  with  Wel- 
don Hunt  before  she  went  to  Naples 
in  May,  1907,  to  study  further  with] 
Carlos  Sebastiani  and  Frederick  Ro- 
berta She  made  her  debut  on  Dec. 

5,  1908,  as  Gutrune  In  Wagner’s 

"Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  and  has  since  ap- 
peared as  Aida,  Santuzza,  and  Mi-  j 
caela.  The  leading  critics  praised  her 
both  as  singer  and  as  actress,  and 
she  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  leading 
sopranos  of  the  celebrated  theatre. 

The  Herald  also  publishes  today  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Ethel  Altemus,  pian- 
ist, who  will  play  here  for  the  first 
time  next  Friday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  She  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  an  early  age  showed  such  musical 
talents  that  when  she  was  14  she  was 
sent  to  Berlin  to  study  with  Hein- 
rich Barth.  From  him  she  went  to 
Paris  and  was  a pupil  of  Breitner  for 
two  y-ears.  Moszkowski  was  her  next 
master,  and  with  him  she  worked 
three  years,  after  which  she  made  a 
successful  tour  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Returning  then  to  Vienna,  shfj 
studied  with  Leschetitzki.  She  has 
played  for  the  past  four  years  witif 
success  in  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
critics  of  the  two  cities  have  praised,* 1 * * * 
her  highly. 
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eyes,”  Cowen’s  "Border  Ballad  and  Seliu 
rnaun’s  "Two  Grenadiers." 

Symphony  Mali,  8 P.  M.,  third  concert  of 
the*  Philippine  Constabulary  Band. 

Chapman  sehooi-r-Kast  Boston,  8 1 M.,  con- 

cert bv  tile  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral 
pieces:  Balfe.  overture  to  "lhe  Bohemian 
Girl";  Bolzonl,  minuet  for  strings;  Offeiibnch. 
selection  from  * •Hoffmann’s  Tales  ; Weber 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance  ; Gounod.  Spanish 
Dance  from  "The  Tribute  of  Zamora.  Al- 
bert C.  Oreutt,  tenor,  will  sing  Buzzi-icc- 
cia’s  "Gloria  Tt"  and  Tracy's  "Come,  Love, 
to  Me."  Frank  H.  Eaton,  flutist,  will  play 
German’s  Saltarello.  Mr.  Elson  will  Jecture. 

THURSDAY- Chickering  Hall  S:lo  *].  m. 
Third  and  last  concert  of  the  Flonzale> 
quartet.  Bocctyerini,  quartet,  A majoi , 
on  33.  No.  6;  Wolf,  quartet,  D minor. 
DVorak.  Lento  and  Molto  Vivace  from 
quartet.  A fiat  major,  op.  10a. 

Charlestown  high  school,  S P M-  Co.h~ 
cert  by  the  music  department  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Dodge,  conductor.  Or- 
chestral pieces;  Weber,  overture  to  Peter 
dchmoll” ; Mueller- Berghaus.  Serenade 
for  strings,  Ponchlelll,  selection  from 
“La  Gloconda";  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo] 
from  music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night  • 
Dream";  Glinka,  “Knmarinskaya.  Miss 
Charlotte  B.  McLaughlin,  soprano,  will] 
sing  the  Cavatina  from  Gounod  s Qqeen 
of  Sheba"  anil  Monney's  "How  Many 
Times  Do  I Love  Thee."  Walter  L.  Loud, 
violinist.  Will  play  Vleuxtemps  Fantasie 
Caprice.  Mr.  Elson  will  lecture. 

FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3 P.  M.  Concert  by 
Miss  Ethel  Altomus,  pianist,  and  Glen 
Hall  tenor.  Miss  Altemus  will  ply 
these  pieces:  Rameau,  gavotte  and  vari- 
ations; Scarlatti,  sonata,  A major;  Schu- 
mann, Carnaval ; Spangenberg,  Album- 
blatt;  Leschetitzki.  Arabesque  and  Scher- 
zo. Mr.  Hall  will  sing:  Schubert,  Du 
llebst  mlch  nlcht"  and  "Der  Juengllng 
an  der  Quelle";  Liszt,  "Gestorben  wai 
Ml”:  Schumann.  "Auftrnegc” : Jensen, 

Stacndchen;  Strauss,  "FreundUche  Vis- 
ion" ; Tschailtowsky,  "So  “ohnell  \ erges- 
sen"'  Erick  WolIT,  "Trlnkllod  ; Did  Eng; 

llsh,  "Phyllis  Has  Such  Charming  Graces 

and  "Love  Has  Eyes";  MacDovvcll  A 
Maid  Sings  Light";  Tours,  Mother 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.M. 
Mlscha  Elman's  violin  r*cUa>— 'l  ^ 
recital  this  season  In  Boston.  Waldemar 
Liachowsky,  pianist,  tfttint-Saena.  Con- 
certo  in  B minor,  tfo.  3;  Bach • Chaconne | 
for  violin  alone;  Wlcniawaki, 
fantasia;  Wagner.  WllltclmJ. 
on  ttie  “Prize  Song"  from  lhe  Mastci 
singers";  Sarasate,  Habanera. 


COMING  CONCERTS. 

The  program  pf  the  19th  Symphony 
concert,  Saturday  evening,  March  27, 
will  be  as  follows:  Schubert,  "Unfin- 

ished” symphony;  Brahms,  variations 
on  the  "St.  Anthony"  theme  of  Haydn; 
Liszt,  piano  concerto.  E-flat,  No.  1 (Miss 
Germaine  Sclinitzer,  pianist,  her  first 
appearance  at  these  concerts);  Ma- 
quarre,  overture,  "Sur  les  Falaises" ; 
(first  time  at  these  concerts). 

Miss  Katherine  Lincoln,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Hilton,  violinist,  will  give 
a song  recital  in  Potter  Hall,  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  27.  She  will  sing  songs 
by  Handel,  Mozart,  Brahms,  Messager, 
Hue,  Saint-Saens,  Godard,  Raff,  Hook, 
Lie,  Grigg,  Garrison,  Ronald,  Bereny, 
Barry. 

The  Boston  Singing  Club.  Mr.  Tucker 
conductor,  will  give  its  second  concert 
in  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday  evening. 
March  31.  Miss  Ernestine  Gauthier, 
mezzo  contralto,  will  assist.  The  pro- 
gram will  Include  choral  works  by  Han- 
del, Bullard  Mrs.  Beach,  MacDowell, 
Foote,  Massenet,  Hadley,  Gerlcke, 
Dvorak,  Chapuis,  and  songs  by  Delibes, 
Thomas,  Chabrier,  Hahn,  Chadwick, 
Nevin,  Gounod. 

Miss  Edith  Bullard's  song  recital,  an- 
nounced for  March  10,  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  singer’s  illness  to 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  23. 

The  Oxford  trio  (Miss  Mabdlle  Pierce, 
pianist;  Mrs.  Anna  Huntting,  ’cellist, 
and  William  Traupe.  violinist),  assisted 
by  Mme.  Clara  Poole,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  evening. 
March  23.  The  program  will  Include 
Mendelssohn’s  trio,  op.  66;  Tsclial- 
kowsk.v’s  trio,  op.  50.  and  songs  by  Lalo, 
Bizet,  Bateman,  Carassiolo  and  Har- 
than. 

A “sonata  recital”  will  be  given  by 
Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  13  at  3:30 
o'clock. 


Professional  Women's  Club. 

In  order  to  raise  a fund  with  which  to 
' erect  a clubhouse  in  the  Back  Bay,  the; 
Professional  AVomen's  Club  will  give  a 
series  of  entertainments,  the  first  a re- 
cital Monday,  March  22,  In  Chickering 
Hall  at  S P.  M.,  with  such  artists  as  A. 
Laura  Tolman,  Gertrude  Marshall, 
Myra  Winslow,  Helen  Allen  Hunt. 
Maud  Paradis  Lane  and  Vlrginio  Capel- 
loni of  Rome.  Helen  M.  Winslow  Is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Capelloni,  all  are  club 
members  or  on  the  list  to  enter. 

A spring  entertainment  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  it  may  take  the  form  of  a 
vaudeville  or  a.  "Pop”  concei  t,  or  the 
■ club  may  present  a play  cast  by  members,; 
perhaps  with  male  assistance.  The  club, 
1 has  over  200  active  members  who  repre-- 
sent  a dozen  or  more  professions.  1 


Philippine  Constabulary  Band. 

Unusual  Interest  is  being  shown  ini 
the  visit  of  the  Philippine  Constabu-| 
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nedy.  produced  at  Philadelphia 
last  year,  is  a plausible  ox- 
IC  singing  of  many  Irish  melo- 
plav  without  the  music  is  of 
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mock-marriage  that  turns  out  to  be  _ 
real  one,  with  the  separation  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  with  the  wooing  of  t lie 
wife  by  The  husband  five  years  after- 
ward. is  old  and  threadbare.  The  con- 
struction of  the  play  Is  naive;  the  dia- 
logue is  conventional  and  at  the  best 
only  mildly  amusing  to  those  naturally 
amiable  and  well  disposed  toward  any- 
thing that  is  done  or  said  the  other  side 
|of  the  footlights.  As  a dramatic  work 
is  without  value  and 
The  piece  is  made 


acted  her  conventional  part  with  natural ' 
sweetness  ami  archness.  Mr.  O ITara.  as 
the  Scottish  major-domo,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, as  the  hereditary  piper,  awak- 
ened laughter,  and  they  made  their 
points  quietly,  without  horse-play,  with- 
out exaggeration  of  any  kind.  The  others 
■were  adequate  to  slignt  demands.  Mr. 
de  Novel lis.  an  admirable  conductor, 
did  his  best  to  make  the  performance', 
spirited.  The  audience  seemed  pleased. 
There  'was  much  laughter,  and  Mr. 
O'Ma-a’s  singing  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. The-  comedy  is  prettily 
mounted. 


“Peggy  Machree*’ 
Iwithout  interest. 


COMIC  OPERA  AT  THE 
COLONIAL  THEATRE 

“The  Girls  of  Gottenber;”  Has 
Catchy  Music  and  Clever  Dia- 
logue—James  Blakeley  Wins 
Applause. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE—' “The  Girls 
of  Golter'iber^r.”  Written  by  Georpre 

Grossmlth.  Jr.  Music  by  Ivan  Caryll 

and  Lionel  Monckton. 

Max  Moddclkopf James  Blakeley 

Otto,  I'rincc  of  Saxc-Il ildeMicini 

Lionel  MucKindor 

r.rittlhottl Jolm  E.  Ilazziml 

Col.  Kinkhausen Ernest  Cosjcirt 

Fritz Overton  Moyle  | 

Albrecht Leslie  Uuze 

Kannonbier. Barony  Lam  heft 

Elsa May  Xnuda  lu 

Clementine Louise  Dresser 

Mltzi Aimee  Angeles 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


tltVSW&cts.  "Joshua  ViufoW 
a success.  From  1875  to  188t 
Thompson  and  ,T.  M.  Hill,  a Chicago 
merchant,  divided  $400,000  profit.  Then 
“The  Old  Homestead’*  was  written,  and 
the  character  of  Joshua  Whitcomb  re- 
tained. 

But  did  not  Mr.  Thompson  appear  as 
a naive  old  countryman  in  “The  Female 
Bathers”  long  before  lie  became  famous? 

K.  H.  Sothern  will  begin  bis  season  In 
New  York  at  Daly’s  Theatre  the  29th. 
Ho  will  play  iti  "Hamlet,”  "If  I Were 
King,"  "Richelieu’’  and  “Lord  Dun- 
dreary." 

J.  N.  Raphael,  the  Taris  correspond- 
ent o/  the  Referee  (London),  with  Andre 
de  Lorde,  has  written  a vaudeville  in 
three  acts,  "Cochon  d’Knfant”  ("A  j 
Beast  of  a Child”).  Tills  beast  is  Del- 
phin,  an  extraordinary  public  enter- 
tainer, about  three  feet  tall  and  25  years 
old.  He  lias  sung  with  great  success 
at  a cabaret  of  the  Boulevards.  In  this 
play  he  Is  the  hero.  An  American  aunt 
promises  a fortune  to  her  nephew  on 
condition  that  he  has  a child.  As  he 
has  none,  a child  must  be  procured  at 
any  cost.’  Marius  appears,  and  Marius 
is  impersonated  by  Delphin.  The  aunt 
is  delighted,  but  in  the  third  act  the  I 
child  begins  to  make  love  to  her  in  an 
alarming  way,  and  she  at  last  finds  out 
that  he  is  35  years  old  and  the  father  of 
five.  The  play  is  highly  successful. 

Ada  Lewis,  for  years  known  as 
“The  Tough  Girl,”  is  at  last  a star. 
She  made  her  appearance  as  Norah  in 
“The  Head  of  the  House’’  at  Chicago 
the  14th.  The  play  is  called  a "do-  , 
mestic  comedy,”  and  it  is  by  E.  W.  ■ 
Townsend  and  F.  W.  O’Malley.  Norah 
is  a cross  between  a servant  and  a 
friend  of  the  Caldwell  family.  The 
father  is  running  for  assemblyman  on 
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ADRIENNE  AUGARDE, 

Playing  with  Joseph  O’Mara  In  “Peggy 
Machree.” 


endurable  by  the  music,  by  the  singing 
ondt  the  personal  authority  of  Joseph 
O’Mara,  by  tiie  pleasing  face  and  deli- 
cat*  air  of  Miss  Augarde,  and  by  the 
comedians  who  make  something  of 
what  is  inherently  little. 

The  music  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  traditional  and  modern  Irish  melodies; 
i«ie  former  arranged  by  Esposito,  Lucas 
and>  Needham,  the  latter  composed  by 
the  same  musicians.  The  instrumenta- 
tion of  this  music  is  by  Clarence  Lucas, 
a wejl  grounded  composer,  who  has  writ- 
ten orchestral  works  of  note.  A larger 
orchestra  than  the  one  at  the  Park  The- 
atre is  needed  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
score. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  the  old 
tunes  and  a few  of  the  modern  melo/ 
dies.  They  were  all  sung  hone.stij 
and  with  the  sentiment  demanded  by 
the  words.  Mr.  O’Mara.  as  is  well1 
known,  lias  sung  with  great  success 
grand  opera  in  the  leading  opera  j 
uses  of  London.  In  Boston  he 
eased  several  years  ago  by  his  bril-  , 
».nce  in  operetta.  Last  night  he  was 
ualiy  effective  in  music  of  senti-  I 
nt  and  In  more  heroic  strains.  His  j 
ging  of  Moore’s  familiar  "Believe j, 
e”  was  delightful,  although  in  one 
r two  passages  it  approached  dan- 
rously  near  sentimentalism,  and  his 
passionate  delivery  of  the  patriotic 
"The  West’s  Awake”  and  “The  Wear- 
ing o’  the  Green”  aroused  the  audi- 
ence to  a high  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
He  read  his  lines  well  and  was  always 
a picturesque  figure.  Ills  singing 
i-niL^hout  was  freen  and  according 
, traditions  of  the  highest  vocal 

Ilss  Augarde  is  a type  of  old-fash- 


The  Flonzaley  quartet  will  give  its 
third  and  last  concert  this  season  in 
Chickering  Hall.  Its  preceding  concerts 
have  been  among  the  chief  events  of  the 
winter. 

As  many  know,  this  quartet  was  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  E.  J.  de  Coppet  of  New’ 
York  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  wrote 
recently  a letter  in  The  Herald  in  which 
he  described  the  beginning. 

"Having  always  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  chamber  music,  I conceived 
the  plan  several  years  ago  of  making  a 
string  quartet.  In  order  to  obtain  best 
results,  I desired  its  members  to  be 
free  from  financial  care  of  any  kind,  so 
that  they  should  be  able  to  devote  their 
whole  time  and  ablity  to  the  end  in 
view.  I also  wished  the  quartet  to  he  on 
an  impersonal  basis,  on  the  lines  of  the 
| Bohemian  and  Brussels  quartets,  in ; 
I which  no  one  personally  stands  very 1 
| pre-eminently  above  the  others. 

[ “It  is  needless  to  tell  you  of  the  diffi-  | 
| culties  to  be  overcome  in  creating  such  j 
| an  organization,  especially  if  it  is  to  be 
of  a permanent  character.  I had  to  find 
honest,  decent  and  gentlemanly  artists, 
whom  I could  receive  habitually  in  my 
home.  They  had  to  be  men  of  sufficient 
i mental  and  moral  calibre  to  be  able  to 
get  along  together  without  quarrelling; 
they  had  to  be  very  accomplished  in- 
strumentalists and  thorough  musicians; 
finally,  they  must  have  temperament,  a 
thing  so  rarely  allied  to  the  qualities 
of  steady  life  and  steady  work. 

“After  looking  about  America  and 
travelling  all  over  Europe  in  search  of 
what  I wanted,  I finally  selected  the 
present  members  of  the  Flonzaley 
quartet.  That  was  in  the  spring  of 
1905.  Tiie  artists  got  to  work  at  once 
and  before  long  I had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  my  idea  of  what  a string  quar- 
tet should  be  quite  well  realized.  Of 
course  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the 
money  I gave  were  only  justified  if  the 
final  result  was  of  the  first  order.  I 
found  great  pleasure  in  working  with 
the  artists,  who  were  most  kind  in  ac- 
cepting my  criticisms.  I took  pride  in 
what  I had  accomplished  and  I was 
happy  at  the  idea  of  offering  my  coun- 
trymen what  I considered  a fine  work 
of  art.” 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  will  again  visit 


1 a reform  platform,  but  « his  son 
George,  a sport,  consorts  with  gam- 
I biers.  Norah’s  task  is  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  family  and  secure  the 
father’s  election.  There  are  amusing 
scenes.  In  one  of  them  Norah  intro- 
duces the  jovial  members  of  the 
Trailing  Arbutus  Chowder  and  Life 
Saving  Club  to  the  reception  room  of 
the  Caldwells. 

Guitry1  will  receive  $500  a perform- 
ance for  taking  the  part  of  the  Cock 
in  Rostand's  “Chanticleer,’’  “an  un- 
heard of  price  for  a French  actor.” 

, John  Galesworthy’s  new  drama. 
Strife,”  playing  at  the  Duke  of  York's, 
London,  has  as  a subject  the  wasteful- 
ness of  conflicts  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  says;  “There 
is  serious  treatment  of  a great  subject 
without  a sign  of  partisanship,  and  it 
is  not  a pamphlet,  but  a powerful  play, 
written  with  distinction  of  style  and 
earnest  purpose.  For  once  the  play  is 
better  than  the  acting,  although  every 
performer  does  work  of  exceptional  Skill 
and  spirit.  The  play  may  not  have  a 
great  success  in  London,  owing  to  the 
lack  both  of  comic  relief  and  love  in- 
terest, but  it  is  likely  to  find  a great 
public  in  the  provinces  and  America.” 

“An  Englishman’s  Home”  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  America 
next  Thursday  at  Atlantic  City. 

Harry  Lauder  is  singing  at  the  Tivoli, 
London. 

“The  Head  of  the  Firm,”  by  Hjal- 
! mar  Bergstroem,  a Dane,  Englished  by 
Leslie  Faber,  produced  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, London,  is  didactic  rather  than 
dramatic.  "Its  contrasted  protagonists 
are  young  Philip  Lydford,  who  has 
come  back  from  a foreign  tour  with 
his  head  full  of  Socialism  and  altru- 
ism, and  wants  to  see  his  father's 
ironworks  run  on  ‘humane’  lines,  and 
George  Heigmann,  the  manager  of  the 
works,  a hard-headed  Jew,  who  is 
just  before  he  is  generous,  and  stands 
for  'business’  principles.  In  the  end  i 
the  Jew  wins  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  young  altruist  has  to  confess  that 
the  reformer  of  workmen's  grievances; 
must  himself  be  a worker,  and  not  a 
dreamer,  that  pity  has  but  a small 
place  in  the  world  of  affairs,  that 
charity  is  apt  to  delay  the  progress 
of  justice,  and  that  the  world  at  large 
is  the  better  for  strong  government.” 
The  play  suffers  from  an  excess  of 
talk  over  action,  and  from  weakness 
in  character-drawing.  "Most  of  the 
situations  come  just  at  the  ends  of 
the  four  acts;  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
is  largely  taken  up  with  discussions 
of  points  of  ethics  and  of  human  ten- 
dency, matters  very  interesting  in 
hemselves,  but  not  quite  the  stuff  of 
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to  give  concerts  and  to  prepare  for  the 
work  of  next  winter. 


Denman  Thompson  contributes  to  the 
April  number  of  the  Woman’s  World  an 
article  about  “The  Old  Homestead."  He 
says  that  it  has  earned  over  $2,000,000 
since  the  production  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre in  1SS6.  It  was  in  1850  that  Mr 
Thompson,  a boy  of  12,  left  his  home. 
"It  lias  come  to  me  since  that  youth  is 
rather  crude  in  its  selfishness,  though  as 
I walked  down  the  road  with  my  carpet 
sack  in  hand  the  tears  and  anguish  of 
my  father  and  mother  were  soon  forgot- 
ten when  I went  past  the  store  and 
blacksmith  shop.”  He  joined  a circus  In 
Boston.  Later  he  was  a ribbon  clerk  in 
a dry  goods  store.  He  played  in  "The 
French  Spy”  and  took  the  part  of  Uncle 
Tom  in  the  famous  old  play.  Then  he 
thought  of  impersonating  a Yankee  char- 
acter. and  in  composing  it  he  remem- 
bered droll  Capt.  Otis  Whitcomb  in 
Swanzey,  his  old  home,  and  the  sweet 
temper  and  wisdom  of  one  Joshua  Hoi-1 
brook.  The  piece  w’as  tried  first  as  a! 
short  vaudeville  sketch  ; iater  as  a drama 


over,  is  so  weakly  drawn  that  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live  at  all  as  the 
representative  of  a fighting  idea." 

Gaston  Salvayre’s  opera,  "Solange,"  * 
has  been  produced  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  Paris.  It  is  an  opera  of  the  French 
revolution.  Solange,  the  daughter  of  a 
proscribed  aristocrat,  is  about  to  be 
guillotined  when  a young  officer  declares 
he  is  willing  to  make  her  his  wife.  A 
drunken  wine  seller  performs  the  cere- 
mony. The  officer  tears  up  the  mar- 
riage certificate  and  says  she  is  free. 
He  has  saved  her  life;  that  is  enough. 
Several  years  afterward  tiie  officer  lias 
become  one  of  Napoleon's  generals. 
He  and  his  wife  of  an  hour  meet;  he 
woos  her,  and  there  is  another  wedding. 
Salvayre  is  by  no  means  a newcomer. 
He  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1847.  The 
music  is  In  the  old  form  of  opera- 
comique,  and  there  is  a German  waltz 
in  the  second  act.  which  will  make  a 
sensation,  it  is  thought. 

“Satie,  the  Persian.”  an  opera  in 
one  act,  by  Henry  Hadley,  born  in 


Somerville,  will  lie  produced  al  the 
Muyonce  Opera  House  April  4.  Mar- 
guerite Lemon  will  take  the  leading 
part.  Tiie  libretto  is  a version  of  a 
story  by  Edward  Oxenford.  The  Ger- 
man adaptation  has  been  made  by 
Olio  Noitzel. 

The  Kneisel  quartet,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Goodson,  pianist,  will  give  Its  last  con- 
cert ol  tiie  season  tonight  at  Fenway 
Court. 

Tiie  first  concert  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  Band  will  bo  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  this  evening. 

Mrs.  Perle  Wilkinson  will  talk  about 
Wagner's  •Tthelngold"  tonight  in  Hunt- 
ington Chambers  Hall. 

Gervasc  Elwes,  a tenor  from  England, 
who  Is  now  in  this  country  filling  sev- 
eral oratorio  engagements,  will  give  a 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  tiie  27th. 

Leland  Hall’s  program  for  his  piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  25th,  contains  pieces  by  Beet- 
hoven, Poidlni,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Cesar  Franck,  Brahms  and  Debussy. 

n 

FINAL  CONCERT  BY 

KNEISEL  QUARTET 

Compositions  by  Mozart,  Brahms  and 
Wolf  Fill  the  Program. 

By  PHILIP  IIALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  the  fifth  and 
last  concert  of  its  24th  series  at  Fenw’ay 
Court  last  evening.  Mme.  Katharine 
Goodson  was  the  pianist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Mozart,  quartet,  G major:  Braliams.  piano 
quartet,  G minor,  op.  25;  Wolf,  Italian  Ser- 
• made. 

The  program  was  well  contrasted,  and 
it  no  doubt  interested  many,  especially 
I those  who  are  disturbed  by  unfamiliar 
works.  The  Kneisels  are  in  the  habit  of 
playing  Mozart's  music  gracefully,  with 
elegance,  and  in  the  suave  spirit  of  the 
composer.  This  quartet  in  G major  is 
beautiful  by  reason  of  the  perfection  of 
its  lines  and  because  of  the  exquisite 
symmetry  and  proportion.  There  is  lit- 
tle emotion  in  the  music,  as  we  under- 
stand emotion  today.  Examine  all  that 
Mozart  wrote  and  few  pages  of  passion 
'•will  be  found.  His  period  was  not  one 
when  the  heart  was  worn  on  the  sleeve, 
nor  was  he  a revolutionary  discontented 
with  contemporaneous  beliefs  and  man- 
ners. "Music  should  always  sound  well” 
was  his  motto.  It  was  rarely  that  he 
broke  from  his  serene  composure  and 
j struck  a dramatic  note,  as  in  the  first 
aria  of  Donna  Anna,  and  the  immortal 
J music  for  Don  Giovanni’s  invited  guest 
of  stone.  Yet  we  find  Richard  Strauss, 
who  loves  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm,  adoring  Mozart  for, 
the  inimitable  beauty  of  his  melodic  line; 
and  Felix  Mottl,  a superb  conductor  of 
Wagner’s  music  dramas,  is  happy  when 
he  is  leading  a performance  of  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro.” 

The  Mozartian  paradox  is  this:  His 

music,  inherently  unemotional,  appealed 
above  the  music  of  all  other  composers, 
not  only  to  Rossini,  but  to  Chopin;  not 
only  to  Ingres,  a worshipper  of  the  per- 
fect line,  but  also  to  a man  like  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  Mozart’s  best  music  is 
flawless,  but  it  is  not  warm;  on  the  other 
hand,  something  that  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined  saves  it  from  being  icily 
regular  and  dead  perfection. 

The  piano  quartet  of  Brahms  led 
Hellmesberger  when  he  first  heard  it 
at  a private  rehearsal  to  throw  his 
bow  across  the  room  and  hall  ^lie 
composer  as  Beethoven’s  heir.  It /af- 
ter years  he  regretted  this  burst  of 
admiration,  and  said  that  if  he  did 
make  the  remark  it  was  because  he 
! had  been  drinking  heavily  of  Ep- 
stein’s Croatian  and  rebellious  wine. 
The  quartet  reveals  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  Brahms.  Un- 
fortunately the  true  Brahmsite  as  a 
rule  chooses  the  weakness  £or  glori- 
fication and  solemn  sacrifice.  He  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  composer’s 
j "depth”  and  "intellectuality,”  when 
others  can  find  In  the  admired  pages 
'only  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
The  first  movement  of  tills  quartet  is 
admirable;  t lie  intermezzo  has  at  first 
a mysterious  charm  that  is  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  sight  of  tiie  composer 
^condemned  to  hard  labor;  the  Andante 
has  noble  passages,  and  by  their  sloe 
are  pages  of  solid  but  blank  expres- 
sionless architecture.  In  the  Finale 
I the  composer  is  Hungarian  after  his 
own  fashion,  which  led  that  strange 
being  the  Sar  of  Paris  to  liken  tiie 
music  of  Brahms  to  a gypsy  dancing 
wildly  in  a torturing  corset. 

The  Kneisels,  with  Mme.  Goodson, 
played  the  quartet  admirably.  The 
chief  demdmi  made  on  the  pianist  was 
a display  of  a certain  brilliance,  and 
she  responded  fully. 

A large  audience  applauded  warmly. 

//.riie  regular  series  of  concerts  next 
A son  wil1  be  &iven  on  four  Tuesday 
f7mewnfS  !?,  ^flickering  Hall.  The 

aftern6'  Wl  Klve  a sei'‘es  of  three 
afternocn  concerts  in  Fenway  Court 
with  a limited  subscription.’’ 
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TALKS  ON  "RHEINGOLD.” 

Mrs.  Perle  Wilkinson  Discusses  Vvag. 
ner's  Work  with  Illustrations. 
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Wilkinson  gave  a talk  on 
r's  "Rheingold,”  with  musical 
itions.  last  evening,  in  Hunting- 
ambers  Hall.  There  was  a small 
iply  interested  audience. 

Wilkinson  began  by  explaining 
general  way  the  "Nlbelungen” 
md  its  sources.  She  then  gave  a 
detailed  and  admirably  coherent 
is  of  the  prelude,  "Rheingold,” 
followed  by  an  outline  of  the  three 
music  dramas,  "Hie  Walkuere,”  "Sieg- 
fried.” "Goetterdaemmerung."  In  which 
she  treated  them  as  a whole  and  out- 
lined rather  the  movement  of  great 
forces  that  led  to  the  Inevitable  tragedy 
than  the  so-called  plots  of  the  several 
9 episodes. 

After  this  preliminary  survey,  fol- 
I lowed  a minuto  account  of  "Rhein- 
gold.”  illustrated  by  voice  and  piano. 

I A lecture  recital  of  this  nature  is  too 
I often  an  ungrateful  task,  because  or- 
I chestral  effects  cannot  be  more  than 
suggested  on  the  piano,  and  both 
speaking-voice  and  Instrument  suffer 
when  one  is  pitted  against  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  speaking- 
I voice  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  of  agree- 

Iable  quality,  and.  although  it  is  not 
of  great  volume,  it  tilled  the  hall 
without  effort.  Her  enunciation  was 
not  only  clear,  it  had  distinction  and 
I charm.  The  “talk”  was  well-named, 
for  it  had  not  the  conventional  lines 
of  a lecture.  It  was  fluent  and  gave 
I the  impression,  not  so  much  that  any 
prepared  article  had  been  memorized, 
as  that  the  subject  was  treated  in- 
formally because  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  innumerable  and  confusing  mo- 
tives. sub-plots  and  significant  de- 
tails that  baffle  many  a devout  stu- 
dent of  Wagner's  works,  were  clearly 
set  forth  by  the  lecturer,  who  prob- 
ably brought  order  out  of  chaos  in 
many  a mind  last  evening. 


Peggy  Machrce.”  now  playing  at  the 
Park,  was  first  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  late  Denis  O'Sullivan,  who  made 
hts  first  appearance  In  New  York  in  re- 
cital at  the  end  of  November.  1907.  The 
drama  was  written  by  Ills  wife,  and  it 
has  been  much  revised. 

Gertrude  Hoffmann  will  sue  the  per- 
sons who  stopped  her  dancing  in  Kansas 
City:  sue  them  for  defamation  of  char- 
acter. 

Mary  Garden,  as  a child,  studied  the 
violin  and  played  in  concert  at  the  age 
of  12.  Then  she  began  to  study  the 
piano  and  she  kept  It  up  until  she  was 
16.  when,  making  a hit  in  the  amateur 
performance  of  "Trial  by  Jury  ' at  Chi- 
cago. she  determined  to  be  a singer. 
Her  teachers  In  Paris  were  Trabadello 
and  Chevalier.  "A  wonderful  voice  is 
not 1 needed  in  Europe,”  she  says  "but 
personality,  temperament,  individuality 
i are  Indispensable.” 

Lucille  Marcel,  the  American  girl 
chosen  by  Strauss  to  sing  in  certain 


■arlan 

their  sons  and  daughters  are  the  em- 
bodiments of  * lie  new  generation,  free 
of  race  prejudice  and  looking  only  to 
tlie  heart  and  brain  in  their  judgment 
of  men  and  women.  Six  Christians  are 
offset  by  six  Jews  in  the  cast,  and  Mr. 
Manners  lias  essayed  to  show  how 
ridiculous  and  ineffective  are  the  pre- 
tensions and  exclusions  of  caste  and 
race  when  opposed  to  simple  faith  and 
honor,  whether  Jewish  or  Saxon.  The 
cast  will  be  headed  by  J.  S.  Dodson.” 
Charles  Dalmores,  tenor,  of  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House,  did  not  begin  his 
musical  career  as  a singer.  I X is  name 
was  Charles  Leopold  Brin,  and  he  was 
born  at  Nancy.  Jan.  1,  1S71.  according  to 
his  own  story,  but  on  Dec.  31,  1S71.  accord- 
ing to  the  "Dictionary  of  Laureates”  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory.  At  first  he 
studied  architecture,  but  when  he  was  14 
he  became  a horn  player  in  the  opera 
house  at  Nancy.  Three  years  later  he  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  in 


1891  took  the  first  prize  for  horn  playing. 

performances  of  Ids  Jflietctra,  is  isia.  - Then  he  plaved  in  Lamoureux's  orehes- 
ingly  frank.  Asked  what  she  though^  tra  and  when  he  was  23  taught  horn  and 
of  the  music,  she  answered:  It  is  the  I - •• 

craziest  stuff  I ever  laid  eyes  on. 


BY  PHILIPPINE  BAND. 


Members  of  Insular  Constabulary 
Give  First  of  Concert  Series. 


Alois  Philipp  of  Atchison,  Kan., 
swears  at  his  bandsmen  when  they  are 
rehearsing.  His  style  is  so  unusual  that 
many  persons  gather  for  this  feature 
alone.  He  says  swearing  brings  results. 
His  men  either  fight  or  work  harder. 
Indianapolis  Star, 

Mine.  Eames,  who  is  now  making  a 
concert  trip  with  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  thinks 
highly  of  the  "progressiveness  of  the 
American  people.  "They  are  cultivating 
themselves  in  art,  music  and  literature. 
They  also  read  the  newspapers. 

Mabel  Taliaferro's  new  play,  “The  Re- 
turn of  a Soul.”  will  be  written  by  Booth 
Tarkington  and  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Margaret  Anglin  will  spend  Easter  in 
Rome.  She  is  preparing  for  publication 
an  account  of  her  travels  to  be  illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  by  her. 

In  the  version  of  "Hamlet,''  now  play, 
ing  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  certain 
scenes  that  bear  on  the  story  are  re- 
stored' The  scene  usually  omitted  in 
act  4 wherein  Claudius  banishes  Ham. 


violin  at  the  Lyons  Conservatory. 
Dauphin’  heard  him  singing  one  day  and 
gave  him  lessons.  He  first  sang  in 
opera  at  Rouen  and  stayed  there  three 
years.  He  earned  $300  a month.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Monnaie  at  Brussels,  and 
as  his  contract  at  Rouen  had  not  ex- 
pired, the  Brussels  director  paid  a 
bonus  of  $7000  tolpurchase  his  release. 

Mr.  Belasco  thinks  that  the  “immoral 
play  agitation”  is  a “fake  agitation.” 
He  asks  why  the  priggish  managers  do 
not  close  their  theatres  to  "Zaza’’  and 
"Samson.”  He  is  proud  of  his  produc- 
tion of  "The  Easiest  Way.”  "It  is  the 
truth,  and  if  I can  I will  go  even  deeper 
Into  the  truth.  It  should  set  a standard 
lor  my  rivals  in  its  truth  and  closeness 
to  nature.  It  should  open  a new  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  art.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  plays.  There  is  not  a kiss  or  j 
embrace  in  it,  and  absolutely  nothing 
salacious.” 

In  the  rival  of  “The  Mascot”  Ray- 
mond Hitchcock  will  be  Lorenzo,  Flora 
Zabelle  will  play  Bettina  and  Estelle 1 
Wentworth  Fiametta.  James  Blakely 


The  Philippine  Constabulary  band 
which  came  from  Manila  to  attend  the 
inaugural  of  President  Taft,  gave  the 
first  of  a series  of  concerts  in  Sym 
phony  Hall  last  evening.  The  band  con- 
tains 85  pieces,  and  is  conducted  by 
I Capt.  Walter  Howard  Loving.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  natives  of  the  islands. 

The  band  is  American  in  Its  manner- 
isms and  its  instrumental  composition 
I and  shows  the  hand  of  the  United  States 
army  instructors. 

The  first  number  was  a Sousa  march. 
The  "William  Tell"  overture  followed. 
There  was  a potpourri  of  Filipino  airs, 
which  showed  Spanish  influence  very 
strongly,  a selection  from  Carmen, 

I Koennemann's  "Hunting  Scene"  and 
I numerous  popular  pieces. 

Capt.  Loving  led  with  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  numbers  were 
played  with  much  fire  and  dash.  The 
band  seemed  at  its  best  in  spirited 
pieces  calling  for  heavy  brasses  and 
I fortissimo  ensembles. 

The  wood  choir  was  heard  to  ad- 

| vantage  in  Paderewski's  "Minuet,” 

I but  in  the  pastoral  of  the  "William 
Tell”  overture  there  was  a bitterness 
of  tone  which  detracted  from  the  effect 
of  the  work  of  the  clarinets  and  oboes. 

The  members  of  the  band  sing  as  i 


let  to  England  and  plots  his  assassina-  I may  take  the  part  of  Rocco. 

ticn;  also  the  scene  wherein  the  sailors  T"“s  ” 

bring  Hamlet's  letter  to  Horatio.  But' 
the  "recorder  scene"  is  omitted,  and  so 
is  the  one  in  which  the  prince  finds  the 
King  praying. 

“She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  drew  laige 
audienes  at  the  Haymarket  in  London. 

It  appears  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  certain  matters  of  detail  were  criti- 
cised adversely.  “The  lifting  of  Kate 
into  young  Marlow’s  arms  at  the  end  of 
the  scene  with  the  pseudo-barmaid  has 
now  very  wisely,  been  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Hardcastle  is  not  horrified  by  see 
ing  any  worse  familiarity  K" 
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daughter  than  the  young  spark's  arm 
round  her  waist.”  The  Gazette  also 
says  that  Robert  Loraine’s  Marlow  is 
“the  most  delightful  performance  of  the 
part  seen  by  the  present  generation  of 
playgoers.’ 

A correspondent  of  the  Era  (London) 
saw  a performance  of  "Charley’s  Aunt” 
at  Athens.  Tropical  plants,  painted  and 
real  were  on  the  stage,  such  plants  as 
abound  in  England  only  In  a botonical 
garden  All  the  best  of  the  love  making- 
passages  were  cut  short  or  omitted,  "for 
such  things  would  probably  not  nave 
been  understood;  love  making  and  mar- 
riage in  Greece  are  quite  different  from 
what  they  are  in  England.  W here  the 
nuts  come  from'  and  the  ‘washing-day 
lines  in  the  first  act  fairly  brought  down 
the  house.”  "Charley's  Aunt’’  is  also 
popular  among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  it.  is  often  performed  at  Smyrna. 
"In  1905  ‘Hamlet’  was  played  there  in 
Greek  and  afterward  in  Athens.  But  at 
Smyrna,  the  Sultan-the  time  being  be- 
I tore  his  'reformation'-!' earing  always  to 
I publish  anything  with  an  alarming  title, 
refused  the  word  ‘Hamlet’  to  appear, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  on  the  bills, 

■ and  so  the  play  was  called  ‘The  Mys- 
terious Testament.'”  Athens  has  two 
fine  theatres,  the  Royal,  which  holds 
1000  and  has  a stock  company , the 
Municipal,  in  which  Miss  Duncan  danced 
in  1900  In  summer  French  and  Italian 
operas' are  performed.  There  are  10  sum- 
mer or  open-air  theatres,  and  the  songs 
and  plays  are  primly  proper.  "The 
: Greek  hates  indecency,  and  I know  of 
; cases  where  things  have  been  thrown 
at  singers  of  suggestive  French  songs. 

' As  a Greek  novelist  once  wrote  of  ills 
I people  'we  are  not  sufficiently  civilized 
. to  be ’immoral.'  Competition  cheapens 
the  price  of  admittance,  and  some  have 
' seats  as  low  as  20  lepta,  or  one  penny  in 
! English  money.” 

According  to  the  Theatre,  the  cost  of 
a production  in  a Broadway  theatre 
is  about  as  follows:  Authors'  royalties, 

$500:  cast  (advances),  $300;  scenery, 
$1500;  printing  (paid),  $1000;  furniture 
and ' props,  $200;  hall  (for  rehearsal). 
$100;  working  force,  $600;  stage  direc- 
tor or  producer,  $500;  bill  posting,  $50, 
newspaper  advertising.  $1000;  sundries, 
not  named,  $1000;  in  all,  $6750.  ^hi® 
is  a conservative  estimate.  Then  the 
rent  and  the  cost  of  running  a New 
York  theatre,  about  $2500  a week, 
should  be  added. 

I.  Hartley  Manners'  comedy.  I be 
Majesty  of  Birth,"  will  be  produced  in 
Philadelphia  the  29th.  "The  play  deals 
with  the  Hocial  and  financial  clashing 
and  final  amalgamation  by  a double 
intermarriage  of  an  impoverished  Brit- 
ish family  of  ancient  title  with  the 
family  of  a newly  knighted  self-made 
Jewish  millionaire.  It  Is  stated  that 
I the  fathers  represent  bitter  racial 


Lucienno  Breval,  the  dramatic  so- 1 

prano  of  the  Paris  Opera,  who  is  re- 
membered in  Boston,  tried  the  danger- 
ous experiment  recently  of  impersonat- 
ing Carmen  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  part 
was  not  suited  to  her,  the  critics  said, 
and  her  voice  seemed  tired.  Her  cos- 
tumes of  a new  design  were  criticised 
adversely. 

Gustav  Strobe's  new  symphony  will 
be  produced  here  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs of  April  2 and  3.  The  Herald 
published  a long  account  of  the  work  j 
last  summer. 

Baldwin  Sloane,  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, describes  William  Collier  at 
work  on  fiis  libretto  for  a comic  opera. 
"Suddenly  Collier  arises.  Kjantically 
he  writes  something  on  his  shirtsleeve. 
It  is  a lyric,  a.  brilliant  repartee,  a 
piece  of  rattling  dialogue.  I know  this 
without  looking  at  him  even.  I know  it 
by  the  effulgence,  the  Parnassic  ef- 
fulgence in  that  mild  and  magnificent 
eye.” 

Miss  Gerville-Reache  will  give  a con- 
cert here  on  April  17. 

Henry  Miller  will  produce  "The  Fam- 
ily,” a drama  by  Robert  H.  Davis,  at 
Kansas  City,  the  22d. 

Mickey  Finn,  the  noted  Bohemian, 
has  been  engaged  by  Harrison  Grey 
Flske  for  “The  Gay  Life.”  Mr.  Finn 
wid  add  local  color  to  Roy  McCardell’s 
comedy  in  the  last  act,  which  discloses 
a famous  restaurant  in  New  York. 


courtesy,  sentiment.  A 
play  Brahms  admirably 
sad  mess  Of  Boccherini. 

Nor  is  the  music  of  Mozart  or  Ilaydti 
like  unto  that  of  Boccherini  in  its  spirit 
its  atmosphere.  The  work  chosen  last 
night  is  charming  in  every  way.  and 
the  beauty  of  the  performance  is  in- 
describable. As  Hazlitt  said  of  a song 
by  Mozat.,  this  music  came  as  from  the 
air  and  returned  to  it.  In  this  perform- 
ance there  was  tenderness  without  ef- 
feminacy; there  was  innocent  gayety; 
there  was  the  contrasting  touch  of  sad- 
ness in  the  short  movement  before  the 
fragrant  minuet.  This  music  did  not 
seem  archaic  or  contemporaneous;  it 
was  music  of  any  time,  pure  music  ini 
Its  spontaneity,  in  its  absolute  qualities. 

The  Flonzaleys  then  gave  a remark- 
able performance  of  Wolf's  quartet,  re- 
markable for  its  technical  features.  Its 
aesthetic  value,  and  also  by  reason  of 
the  contrast  with  the  far  different  spirit 
of  the  performance  that  preceded.  The 
quartet  was  composed  by  Wolf  when 
he  was  19  or  so  years  old.  It  was  re- 
jected by  chamber  clubs  in  Vienna.  The 
manuscript  was  lost.  When  Woif  was 
dying  In  a madhouse,  or  soon  after  his 
death,  the  manuscript  turned  up  in  a 
strange  manner,  and  it  was  then  per- 
forrned  for  the  first  time.  The  Boston 
Symphony  quartet  played  it  here  a few 
years  ago,  and  it  then  made  little  Im- 
pression, or  it  js  fairer  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slow  move- 
ment, it  left  a disagreeable  impression. 
The  Flonzaleys  made  the  structure  of 
the  work  much  clearer.  They  played  It 
with  a more  studied  appreciation,  with 
a more  discriminative  intensity. 

The  quartet  is  an  uncommon  composi- 
tion for  any  young  man  to  write.  It  is 
laid  out  on  a great  scale.  The  first 
thought  on  hearing  the  music  is  that 
the  composer  hadfriot  the  means  to  ex- 
press clearly  and  authoritatively  all  his 
intentions.  There  is  much  that  is  im- 
pressive in  the  opening  movement;  the 
introduction  is  tragic,  and  there  are 
poignant  pages  in  that  which  follows; 
but  there  is  also  much  that  does  not 
come  out.  that  seems  experimental,  or 
futile.  The  second  movement  has  rare 
and  genuine  beauty  of  a pathetic  na- 
ture. The  scherzo  has  character,  and 
there  is  a continuity  of  thought,  a con- 
ciseness in  expression,  that  are  missed 
in  the  other  movements.  The  finale  has 
noteworthy  passages,  but  as  a whole  it 
seems  desultory. 

The  performance  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  chamber  mu- 
sic in  this  city  within  the  last  20  years. 
Equally  brilliant  by  reason  of  inimita- 
ble euphony,  perfect  ensemble,  flawless 
taste,  was  the  performance,  of  the  move- 
ments by  Dvorak.  Attack,  rhythm, 
singing  of  melody  with  unerring  bal- 
ance in  accompaniment,  taste  that  is 
both  musical*  and  poetic  and  euphony 
that  is  almost  incredible  distinguish  the 
performance  of  the  Flonzaleys  and  give 
this  quartet  a unique  and  glorious  po- 
sition. 
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MUSIC 


By  PHILIP  IIALE. 

Miss  Ethel  Altemus,  pianist,  and  Glen 
Hall  tenor,  gave  a concert  ye.steiday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
included  these  piano  pieces;  I 

sav.-, 


Spangenbcrg.  Albumbiatt;  Lc-s 
••  ArabesQue"  and  Schei 


zo;  and; 
Du  llebst  mitdv. 
an  tier  Queile*  ; 
ieli";  Schumann,! 
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FLONZALEV  QUARTET 

The  Flonzafsy  quartet  (Messrs.  Betti,  J 
Portion,  Ara  and  d'Archambeau)  gave 
the  third  and  last  concert  of  its  second 
season  last  evening  in  Chiekerlng  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Boccherini,  quartet.  A major,  op.  53,  No.  6 , 
Wolf,  quartet,  D minor;  Dvorak.  5"?^’ 
flat  major,  op.  105  (U-nto;  molto  vivace  . 

The  hall  was  filled  with  a delighted 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  There 
were  only  a very  few  vacant  sea,s-  , 
is  a pleasure  to  record  this  fact,  foi 
the  Flonzaley  quartet  came  here  last 
season  modestly,  unheralded.  It  made 
no  bid  for  "social  patronage.”  It  sim- 
ply played  chamber  music  in  an  in- 
comparable manner.  Musicians  weie 
quick  to  recognize  the  surpassing 
merits  of  this  quartet.  Little  by  little; 
concertgoers  of  the  city,  who  are  not; 
curious  by  nature  and  need  repeated 
assurances  concerning  the  worth  of, 
an  artist,  began  to  take  interest  Ini 
the  organization.  The  Flonzaleys 
continued  to  play  their  best,  nor  were 
they  discouraged.  Last  night  saw 
their  triumph.  May  as  large  audi- 
ences attend  their  concerts  next  sea- 
son! For  never  was  a chamber  club 
more  deserving  of  success. 

Boccherini  is  known  to  the  great 
majority  solely  by  his  too  famous 
rnlnuet.  The  wonder  is  that  more  of 
his  music  Is  not  played  iri  concerts;! 
yet  an  ideal  performance  of  one  ofl 
his  works  is  not  within  the  ability  of 
every  club.  There  must  be  a perfect; 
ensemble,  an  ensemble  in  which  per- 
sonality does  not  enter,  in  which, 
there  is  no  solo  player.  There  must 
be  exquisite  polish,  the  finest  taste, 
and,  above  all,  controlled,  subdued 
motion.  This  music  is  peculiar  In 


“Freundllche  Vision’'^  Wo^ff"’ 


lattl.  Sonata, 
naval";  Spar 
chititzkl,  "Arabesque 
these  songs:  Schubert, 

nicht”  "Dcr  Juengling 
Liszt.'  "Gestorben^war^ 

Tschaikoivski. 

— --f  "Tnnk- 

Ued".  Old  ' English,  “Phyms  has 

Sings" Light”;  Tours,  | 

"MMiss' Altemus  is  a Philadelphian  who 

has  studied  " or  several  years  in  Europe 
wuh  varfous  teachers.  She  "as  given 
concerts  in  European , cities  In  H 
nieces  by  Rameau  ana  bcariaiu 
showed  a pretty  touch  and  an  adequate 
technic,  but  when  she  came  to  Schu- 
mann’s 


“Carnavai”  "®r 


performance 

. was  far  lees  satisfactory.  First  of  all 
j uei.  interpretation  was  uninteies  1 g, 
and  this  is  the  unpardonable  sin  » 
giving  a recital.  The  performance  had 
Tittle  force  or  charm;  the  faces  of 

Schumann's  characters  had  no  maiked 
profile;  there  was  little  suggestion 


emotion ; there  was  no  distinction  n 
style.  It  would  seem  that  Miss  AIt« 


no 

e- 

mus  is  'hardly  prepared  for  the  per- 
formance of  important  compositions. 

Mr  Hall  has  been  known  here  for 

some  years  as  a sentimental  tenor  at 
Handel  and  Haydn  concerts.  lie  went 
m Europe  and  took  lessons  in  interpre- 
tation of  Mrs.  Arthur  Niklscli.  who 
was  once  a soubrettc  or  operetta 
singer.  Her  singing  ln_BostonJs  wrt 


remembered,  and"  Mr.  Hall's  attitude 
especially  in  his  first  group  of  songs, 
reminded  one  of  his  teacher  n Leip-dfr 
Mr  Hall  is  still  sentimental.  *e«ter 
ri'LV  sang  In  hushed  tones  of  the, 
pleasures  and  pains  of  love,  and  when 
he  burst  into  a drinking  song  it  was 
only  fair  to  infer  that  he  secret ly  pi e- 
fers  soda  lemonade.  He  manages  M. 
voice  In  piano  and  pianissimo  passages 
with  oonslderablo  sklK  ’l^u, 
formance  of  btrauss  ' 

way0"”  BuT*  the  hearer  was  tempted 

111  Richard ‘Hagermaw  accompanied  ex- 
cellently. There  was  a small  and 
friendly  audience,  and  the  pianist 
the  singer  were  recalled. 
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DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


An  Englishman's  Home"  was  per- 
formed r.of  the  first  time  In  America 
last  Thursday  night  at  Atlantic  City.  II 
will  be  Interesting  to  learn  whether  this 
play  that  has  stirred  England  will  be 
effective  in  this  country.  For  many 
years  England  has  looked  forward  to 
the  invusion  by  a foe,  and  there  have 
been  pamphlets  and  short  stories  treat- 
ing of  the  subject  In  a spirit  of  prophecy, 
which  have  been  the  sensation  of  a 
week.  Who  now  remembers  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Dorking”?  An  American  can 
hardly  realize  the  possibility  of  an  inva- 
sion of  his  own  country  in  spite  of  the 
long  line  of  exposed  coast  on  two  sides. 
Yet  when  the  war  with  Spain  was  de- 
clared. there  were  timorous  souls  in 
Boston  who  sent  valuables  to  Worcester 
for  safe-keeping,  and  summer  cottagers 
on  the  North  Shore  had  visions  of  Span- 
ish warships  bombarding  Nahant,  Bev- 
erly and  Manehester-by-the-Sea.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  even  Cape 
Cod  would  not  he  sate;  that  the  Span- 
iards would  be  tempted  by  Cotuit  oys- 
ters and  the  cranberry  bogs. 


I tTn^ntal  makers  Of  secbVib'-rn ff’^Tarees ' 

I and  comedies." 

1 Mr.  Bullock  says  that  Mr.  Fitch  in 
i “The  Bachelor”  asks  us  to  believe  that 
the  hero,  "a  clubman,  a man  about 
town,  with  gray  In  his  hat!-,  does  not 
know  how  to  kiss  a pretty  girl.  That 
I is  only  one  of  many  similarly  absurd 
fictions.” 


'Miss  Innocence”  will  be  played  in 
London  in  May,  June  and  July;  that  is 
to  sajri  the  engagement  will  open  in 
May,  and  the  manager  lias  hopes. 

Miss  Maude  Adams  has  rented  a 
theatre  on  the  Bowery  for  the  pleasure 
the  children  of  the  East  side  settle- 
ments. She  will  play  "What  Every  Wom- 
an Knows,”  and  there  will  be  one  per- 
formance. The  children  would  undoubt- 
edly prefer  "Peter  Pan.”  The  tickets 
ill  be  distributed  privately;  the  pro- 
ieds  will  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
T settlement  work;  n.o  adults  will  be 
Sdmitted. 

Robert  Hilliard  played  in  Albany, 

'NT.  Y.,  in  a three-act  drama  by  Porter 
E.  Browne,  “A  Fool  There  Was.”  He 
took  the  part  of  the  Hon.  John  Schuy- 
ler, a big  man  in  New  York,  married 
and  the  father  of  a lovely  child,  just 
7 years  old.  He  is  ordered  to  Europe 
on  “an  important  diplomatic  mis- 
sion,” and  just  before  he  embarks  a 
young  man  shoots  himself  at  the  feet 
of  a woman,  a passenger.  She  is  the 
vampire,  who  has  already  drained  the 
blood  and  eaten  the  hearts  of  foolish, 
admirers.  The  Hon.  John  falls  an! 

easy  victim.  His  stay  in  Europe  is  j planned  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  | 

protracted.  He  forgets  his  wife  and  ' - ’-cl'--  1 

little  Muriel,  and  when  he  returns  he 
lives  with  the  vampire.  His  is  an 
awful  fate.  The  President  asks  him 
to  resign  his  commission;  he  is  forced 
from  his  favorite  club;  his  friends  cut 
him,  and  he  is  still  a slave  to  the 
woman. 


Poor  Mrs.  Brown  Potter!  She  said  to 
one  reporter  that  she  liked  American 
audiences,  but  was  disgusted  witli 
American  managers,  and  she  said  to  an- 
other that  American  audiences  disgusted 
her.  It  is  a good  tiling  to  be  consistent 
even  in  disgust. 

The  manager  of  the  Percy  G.  Williams ; 
enterprises  has  purchased  the  scenery , 
and  properties  belonging  to  the  estate 
1 of  the  late  Richard  Mansfield  used  by 
that  actor  in  his  repertory. 

Miss  Mary  Mannering  will  he  the  lead- 
ing woman  in  the  production  of  the 
| English  comedy,  “The  Truants."  She 
lias  been  unlucky  this  season  in  her 
plays. 

Wagenhals  and  Kemper  will  produce, 
probably  next  month,  "The  Whirlpool,” 
a play  of  modern  American  life,  by  Max- 
imilian Foster,  a newspaper  man. 

The  New  Yorkers  received  Bruckner's 
eighth  symphony,  played  there  for  the 
first  time  last  Thursday  by  the  Boston 
'Symphony  Orchestra,  witli  moderate 
rapture.  Bruckner's  music  is  still  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  critics  of  -that 
city,  although  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  Sun 
wrote  an  unexpectedly  appreciative  ar- 
ticle. 

“Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  said  that  the  rea- 
son that  ‘Falstaff  had  not  become  pop- 
ular in  New  York,  when  it  was  produced 
13  years  ago,  was  because  the  American 
public  had  not  then  acquired  the  taste 
for  modern  music  that  it  has  today.” 

"The  Lawyer,”  a new  play  by  Franz 
Molnar,  author  of  "The  Devii,”  pre- 
sents as  its  hero  a lawyer,  who, 
wearied  by  waiting  vainly  for  cli- 
ents, determines  to  be  his  own  press 
agent.  He  takes  a thief  as  a partner; 
they  plot  a series  of  robberies,  “and 
scheme  an  arrest  to  come  at  a certain 
moment  and  in  a certain  place.  The 
thief  is  to  be  taken  by  the  police  with 
all  the  evidence  seemingly  against  | 
him,  then  the  lawyer  is  to  step  in  and,  I 
with  a brilliant  defence,  win  acquit-  I 
tal.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  law-  | 
yer  he  has  every  detail  so  carefully 


thief  in  putting  his  head  in  a halter. 
Reflection,  however,  gives  the  thief  to 
misgiving,  and  he  dissolves  partner- 
ship by  looting  the  home  of  the  law- 
yer and  making  his  escape."  Let  us 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  unseemly 
quarrel  over  a first  production  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Roussellere.  a tenor,  who  caused 

Caruso  is  not  able  to  sing,  and  he  the  audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


is  endeavoring  to  recover  from  laryn- 
gitis. He  hopes  to  sing  at  the  Metro- 
politan before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mile.”  Glacia  Calia  was  the  queen 
of  the  Moulin  Rouge  only  for  a few 
nights.  Berta  Mills  is  now  queening  it 
in  Mr.  Ryley's  musical  comedy. 

Miss  Bertha  Galland’s  new  play,  "The 
Return  of  Eve,”  produced  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  tells  an  en- 
tertaining story.  Eve  and  Adam  are 
names  given  to  foundlings,  whom  an 
eccentric  millionaire  lias  brought  Tip  in 
a forest  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 
He  dies  and  leaves  them  his  fortune. 
Eve  goes  to  New  Y'ork  and  leads  a 
"gay,  fast  life”  until  shocked  by  the 
insingerlty  of  friends  who  have  sponged 
on  her.  and  disgusted  by  fortune-hunt- 
ers, she  returns  to  her  cabin  and  the 
faithful  Adam.  The  Tribune  said  this: 
"The  intention  is  good,  the  tope  is 
healthful,  and  the  effect  is  agreeable.” 
The  critics  of  some  of  the  other  journals 
smiled  derisively. 

Mr.  Winter  of  the  Tribune  is  devot- 
ing much  space  to  Robert  Mantell. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hurrah  for 
"Richelieu.”  “The  spirit  of  the  play 
is  sympathetic  with  noble  virtue — 
active,  not  supine — and  with  ardent, 
generous,  entirely  right  feeling."  It 
makes  “its  auditors  happier  and  bet- 
ter,” etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Sothern  has  been  playing  "Riche- 
lieu’’ in  Chicago,  and  the  Inter-Ocean 
asks  why  he  undertook  to  revive  "this 
stentorian  exploitation  of  the  great 
cardinal's  craft  and  statesmanship.” 
Mr.  Sothern  "has  no  call  to  rattle  Bul- 
wer  Lytton's  skeleton.”  But  Chicago- 
ans have  coarser  natures  than  New 
Yorkers. 


House  much  pain,  has  been  re-engaged 
at  the  Paris  Opera. 

The  will  of  Coquelin  Cadet  was  re-  j 

[ ' oked  in  1907,  but  the  beneficiaries  will 
not  be  disappointed,  for  Hie  natural 
heirs  of  the  deceased  have  taken  steps 
to  give  them  satisfaction  to  a certain 
extent." 

Mr.  Bglasco,  still  shouting  for  "The 
Easiest  Way"  says:  "Truth  never  hurt  I 
anybody,  and  if  people  can  get  harm 
from  a play,  it  must  be  in  themselves. 

I have  watched  ihe  girls  in  my  profes- 
sion closely.  For  every  six  who  are 
tempted  by  the  automobiles,  flowers 
ana  suppers  showered  upon  them  by  a 
certain  class  of  man.  there  are  another 
six  who  are  content  with  a glass  of 
milk  and  a crust  of  bread  in  a hall  bed- 
room, and  refuse  to  be  misled.  There's 
something  inside  them  which  prevents 
it.  That's  all  the  difference.” 

There  are  many  concerts  next  week— 
too  many  for  the  public’s  digestion. 


William  Bullock  of  the  New  York 
Press  contends  that  Clyde  Fitch  is  "tak- 
ing rank  as  the  most  disappointing  of 
American  playwrights”;  that  Mr.  Fitch 
is  "retrogressing."  "Apparently  the 
only  care  of  Fitch  at  present  is  money. 
There  is  no  artistic  value  to  ‘Girls,’  nor 
to  'The  Blue  Mouse,'  nor  to  'The  Bach- 
elor.' the  latest  of  his  products  to  come 
o the  stage.  These  three  pieces  may 
be  described  in  the  vernacular  as  ‘pot- 
boilers.’ The  only  use  they  can  serve 
is  to  swell  Fitch's  fortune.  In  not  one 
of  the  three  is  there  a sign  of  the  au- 
hor  taking  pride  in  his  work.  ‘Girls’ 
and  'The  Blue  Mouse’  were  borrowed 
from  the  German,  and  there  was  no 
.chance  of  artistic  glory  in  that.  By 
turning  adapter  Fitch  drops  to  the 
plane  of  Paul  M.  Potter,  the  man  who 
apparently  finds  his  chief  interest  in 
life  in  searching  for  French  farces, 
odorous  or  otherwise,  for  adaptation  for 
our  stage.  Fitch  adapted  ‘Cousin  Billy’; 
he  adapted  ‘Granny’;  in  fact,  his  main 
work  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  has 
been  in  following  the  footsteps  of  con- 
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M I S C HAEL  M A N’SREC  I T A L. 

Enthusiastic  Audience  at  Violinist’s 
Third  Entertainment. 

Miseha  Elman  gave  his  third  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall.  He  played  the  following  pro- 
gram: Saint-Saens,  Concerto  in  B. 

minor;  Bach,  Chaconne  (for  violin 
alone);  Wienlawski,  "Faust"  Fantasia; 
Wagner-Wilhelmj,  "Prize  Song"  from 
“Die  Meistersingor";  Sarasate,  Ha- 
banera. Waldemar  Llachowsky  played 
the  accompaniments. 

The  audience  was  not  so  large  as  that 
at  Mr.  Elman's  previous  recital,  but  it 
was  of  good  size  and  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm. This  enthusiasm  was  a tribute 
wholly  to  the  performance,  for  the  pro- 
gram itself  was  of  little  inherent  inter- 
est, although  It  was  probably  better 
suited  to  the  great  size  of  the  hall  than 
a more  intimate  program  would  have 
been.  Most  of  the  pieces  were  spectacu- 
lar. and  served  to  show  the  brilliance 
rather  than  the  emotional  possibility  of 
Mr.  Elman’s  playing.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Wieniawski's  Fantasia  is  popular, 
for  it  has  both  dash  and  sentiment,  and 


d Ills" remarkable  gTH 

end  of  ,he  £«*>„•.  ho  SSw^lumn 
ects  Of  ho  continued  strain  nf  p„i,i,.. 
appearances;  but  he  has  already  proved 
his  powers  here,  and  his  performance 
yesterday,  while  it  did  not  reveal  under 
any  new  aspect  his  indisputable  genlu: 
was  brilliant  and  stirring.  Mo  was  yo 
called  again  and  again,' and  he  ajdrd 
I three  or  four  pieces  to  the  program. 


OPERA  LIST  AND  ONE  CAST 
ARE  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGE 

Announcement  by  Hammerstein  Is 
Both  Pleasing  and  Vexing. 

BY  T*H1LIP  HALE. 

The  changes  In  the  list;  of  operas 
announced  by  Mr.  Hammerstein  for 
performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
will  please  many  and  vex  those  who 
would  like  to  hear  "Othello"  again, 
one  of  the  greatest  operas  of  all 
times;  to  become  acquainted  with 
"Samson  and  Delilah"  In  operatic 
form;  to  listen  to  the  music  of  “Purl- 
tani,"  Bellini's  last  opera.  In  which 
[Adelina  Patti,  her  sister  Carlotta, 
[Etelka  Gerster,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
Sand  Emma  Nevada  have  shone  in  this 
city.  Some  may  remember  that  Miss 
“Lablanebe  Davenport"  was  heard 
here  in  Bellini's  opera  29  years  ago. 

Instead  of  these  three  operas  we 
are  to  have  repetitions  and  a double 
bill,  Massenet’s  "La  Nnvarrai.se"  and 
"Pagliaeci.”  It  is  a wonder  that 
"Martha"  was  not  prepared  specially 
for  Boston. 

■ A change  in  cast  is  much  to  be  de- 
Iplored;  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Sam- 
i'.’narco  for  Mr.  Renaud  as  Rigoletto. 
Hr.  Sammarco  has  a noble  voice  and 
s an  effective  singer,  but  Mr.  Re- 
laud’s  Jester  is  a remarkable  dra- 
matic performance. 

Nevertheless,  the  list,  even  as  changed, 
is  an  attractive  one.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  demand  for  tickets  for 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  is  so  great  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein  purposes  to  give  two 
.performances  of  Debussy’s  music  drama. 

I There  will  be  three  sopranos  for  the 
[three  heroines  in  Offenbach’s  delightful- 
ly fajitastic  opera.  When  “Contes 
d’Hoffmann”  was  first  produced  in  Paris 
in  1 SSI,  Adele  Isaac  impersonated  the 
three  women  whom  Hoffmann  in  turn 
had  loved.  Olympia  was  an  automaton, 
jthe  woman  of  that  ghastly  story.  “Der 
j Sandmann."  TSie  seoond  was  a light  o' 

! love  to  whom  Hoffmann  foolishly  gave 
I his  looking-glass  reflection.  The  third, 

' Antonia,  died,  driven  to  sing  through 
the  demoniacal  wiles  of  Dr.  Miracle,  al- 
though she  knew  that  if  she  gave  way 
to  her  desire  to  be  a famous  singer,  her 
voice  would  soon  be  choked  forever, 
JIme.  Sembrich  some  years  ago  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  take  these  parts,  and 
she  urged  Mr.  Grau  to  produce  the  opera. 

The  Cecilia  concert  this  week  should 
be  one  of  unusual  Interest,  for  Wolf- 
iFerrari's  "La  Vita  Nuova"  is  not  an 
ordinary  wdrk.  Performed  in  European 
I cities  and  in  New  York,  it  has  excited 
lively  admiration.  It  Is  based,  of  course, 
on  Dante's  "The  New  Life.” 

I The  composer  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1876,  of  an  Italian  mother  and  a Ger- 
man father.  He  studied  in  Munich, 
where  Mr.  Goodrich',  the  conductor  of 
the  Cecilia,  knew  him  well,  and  the  lat- 
ter has.  , therefore,  rehearsed  his  com- 
rade’s work  With  special  interest,  as  a 
labor  of  love.  "The  New  Life"  was  first 
performed  at  Munich  March  21,  1903. 
Tile  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  per- 
formed it  in  December,  1907,  for  the 
first  time  in  America. 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  also  favorably  known 
in  Europe  by  his  operas  and  chamber 
music.  Since  902  he  has  been  director 
of  the  famous  Llceo  Benedetto  Marcello 
at  Venice. 


H.  Evan  Williams,  the  tenor,  con- 
tributes to  the  Druid  (Scranton,  Pa.), 
an  article,  "Soul  Singing  vs.  Muscle 
Singing."  He  begins: 

"How  many  times  have  we  stood  in 
the  hall  of  music  and  wondered  what 
was  wrong  with  the  voice  we  were 
listening  to?  Muscular  contortion  is 
the  answer. 

"How  many  times  have  we  been 
carried  to  the  realm  above  care  and 
woe  and  forgotten  that  a,  voice  was 
there.?  Soul  singing  is  t lie  answer. 

“Correct  singing  Is  a function  of  the 
soul  and  muscle  singing  is  a function 
of  muscle." 

Mr.  Williams  hastens  to  add  that 
■ “soul  lives  forever  and  muscle  rots." 
It  annoys  him  to  have  young  singers 
ask  him:  “Where  shall  1 put  the 

tone?" 

"Poor  mortal,  tone  is  not  substan- 
tial. therefore  cannot  be  put.  * * * 

What  a small  conception  of  the  work 
of  God.  to  think  that  a tone,  which  is 
a.  reflection  from  on  high,  could  be  let 
through  a small  place  like  the  nose, 
or  held  at  the  diaphragm,  or  tied  up 
in  the  tongue!" 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  he  left  Akron 
“with  as  fine  a natural  production  as 
man  ever  carried  to  a teacher.”  His 
success  in  New  York,  where  lie  had 
"the  best  church  position  in  town." 
and  in  other  cities  was  great.  After 
working  six  or  seven  years  with  teach- 
ers. he  was  "all  in."  Not  because  he 
did  too  much  work;  lie  is  doing  more 
now;  thus  last  year  he  gave  ;;7oo  les- 
sons and  sang  in  24  concerts  besides 
his  "record-making."  At  last  a teacher 
said,  ‘‘Williams,  go  back  to  nature  and 
listen  and  work."  So  Williams  went 
into  the  country  and  listened  to  na- 


i lire. 

"One  day  I heard  a sound  that  mine 
through  the  trees  and  instantly  np 
poor  tired  mind  realized  tlial  I was 
placed  here  to  retie  d Hie  works  of  God 
and  man.  Looking  myself  over  care- 
fully, l found  that  instead  of  reflecting 
tone  1 was  striving  to  keep  it  in  the 
back  of  my  nock,  up  In  my  head  or 
down  in  my  chest,  for  had  i not  been 
told  that  high  tones  went  out  through 

the  top  of  the  head  or  out  through  the 
back  of  the  neck? 

“When  the  above  realization  came, 
tlie  very  thought  stood  me  erect,  and, 
opening  my  moulli,  a sound  came. 
Where  it  came  from  and  where  it  went 
was  a mystery  to  me.  I tried  another, 
and  still  another.” 

And  now  he  can  do  anything  "with 
sounds.” 

The  statement  is  made  that  Paul 
Stanley,  who  died  at  Denver  last 
week,  was  the  composer  of  the  song, 
"Ta -ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay."  "His  real 
name  was  Sonnenburg."  The  San 
Francisco  earthquake  injured  his 
health  and  made  him  poor. 

Many  stories  • have  been  told  about 
the  origin  of  the,  tune,  "Ta-ra-ra- 
etc.,”  which  Miss  Lottie  Collins  made 
famous  for  a season  or  two.  (She 
sang  and  danced  "Ta-ra-ra,  etc.,”  in 
Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
in  the  second  act  of  “Miss  Helyett,” 
Dec.  12,  1S92.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was 
then  the  leading  woman  in  Boucheron 
and  Audran’s  delightful  comedy.  The 
story  generally  accepted  is  this:  the 
tune  was  a favorite  with  negro 
women  of  a disreputable  character  in 
St.  Louis.  It  was  heard  by  some, 
wandering  theatrical  agent  and  it 
caught  his  fancy.  The  words  were 
afterward  fitted  to  it.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true. 

One  James  Thornton  wrote  in  1902 
the  words  and  music  of  a song  inspired 
by  Miss  Collins’  ditty.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton’s song  also  had  its  little  day  of 
popularity.  Both  music  and  words 
have  "character.”  "distinction,”  and 
tli  e singer  when  I heard  him  had 
’’temperament.’’  The  very  popular- 
ity of  a song  often  k!lls  it.  Let  us 
heat-  again  tile  ditty  arranged  by  Will- 
iam Loraine  and  now  forgotten. 

I*’or  more  than  twenty  years  I' re  trod  the  stage. 
That's  before  farce  eomedy  became  tbc  rage; 

[ But  believe  me  when  I say 
! never  knew  a lucky  day 
; Until  I wrote  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay. 

Chorus. 

Fin  the  man  that  wrote  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay ; 
It  has  been  sung  ill  ev'ry  language  uiglit  and 
day; 

T wrote  it  in  a garret 

While  out  wit’ll  Booth  and  Barrett: 

I’m  the  mini  that  wrote  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay. 

The  choir,  omitting  tiie  second  stanza, 
will  now  sing  the  third: 

'Tis  the  grandest  song  that  was  over  penned  by 
mail. 

la  Shakespeare  find  its  equal  if  you  can; 
Shakespeare  could  write  a play, 

Bui  he  never  saw  the  day 

That  he  could  write  Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay. 

The  Herald  recently  said  that  on  a. 
program  of  a quartet®  calling  itself 
"The  American,”  the  name  llaiulel 
•should  not  be  spelled  "Haendel.” 

The  Herald  received  promptly  an 
unsigned  postal  card:  “Would  you  care 
to  explain  why  Americans  ought  to 
spell  Haendel’s  name  as  Handel?" 

Because.  O anonymuncule,  Handel 

1 living  in  England,  spelled  his  name 
without  a modified  "a”:  because,  al- 
though when  he  first  went  to  Eng- 
land. lie  spelled  his  name  "Rondel," 
las  in  Italy  he  spelled  it  "Hernial,"  lie 
afterward  from  the  beginning  of  his 
residence  in  England  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death  signed  himself  "George 
Fridet-ic  Handel,"  and  he  was  known 
to  Burney  and  other  contemporaries* 
as  “Handel."  In  Boston  there  is  a 
venerable  society,  the  "Handel  and 
Haydn,”  not  t he  "Haendel  and 
Haydn." 


MaoDowell’s  "Indian"  suite  was 
performed  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  March 
15,  and  the  Courier-Journal  remarked: 
“To  attempt  to  describe  the  music 
would  lje  egotistical." 

Gervase  Henry  Cary-Elwes.  an  Eng- 
lish tenor,  who  will  sing  in  Steinert 
Hall  Saturday  afternoon,  came  to  this 
country  to  fill  a special  engagement 
with  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  in 
performance  of  "The  Dream  of  Ge- 
rontius"  and  Bach's  "Passion  Music.” 
Re  is  42  years  old.  Before  he  became  a 
professional  singer,  lie  was  in  the  Brit- 
ish diplomatic  corps,  lie  lias  been  sing- 
ing in  public  since  1902.  Mr.  Elves  told 
Mr.  Meltzer  that  he  was  educated  at  the 
School  of  Hie  Birmingham  Oratory.  He 
studied  singing  for  sonic,  time  in  Paris 
with  Bouhy.  He  thinks:  there  is  a future 
for  opera  in  English  and  he  admires  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  who  lias  been  "mis- 
judged." "He  is  shy  and  sensitive  and 
apt  to  be  reserved.  Not  long  ago  lie 
seemed  disheartened  about  his  chances 
as  a composer.  Then  lie  went  to  Rome 
for  a,  time  and  came  back  transformed. 
He  lias  been  greatly  cheered  by  tbe  suc- 
cess of  his  symphony.”  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Elwes  is  a sister  of  Lord  Denbigh, 
colonel  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  London,  which  made  the  An- 
cients and  Honorables  of  this  city  a 
memorable  visit. 

A reporter  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
nipt  Mr.  Paderewski  and  asked  him: 
“What  do  you  think  now,  after  giving 
it  to  the  public,  of  your  symphony?" 


rk. 


No.  no.  no'" 
aiding  his  Hand  as  if  to 
latural  conclusion,  "not 
ine.  I would  not  say  so 
of  my  works,  hut  my 
he  intrepid  reporter  re- 
charge: "Isn't  it  too 

>lic  now  to  fully  appro- 
it  a work  that  requires 
a generation  or  two  to 
■a hie?  And  the  niuch- 
■ew.skl  again  answered: 
Phony  must  have  much 
' heard  over  and  over 
to  understand,  to  ana- 


md  appreciate  in  its  full  meaning, 
largo  work  ripens  with  age.  It 
: be  at  once  understood."  I quote 
Uy  frbni  the  Dispatch  and  would 
with  its  English  for  the 


picture  of  Hogarth,  as  it  were,  even  in 
the  spirit  of  English  burlesque  perhaps. 

I went  to  see  that  production  in  order 
to  see  how  the  opera  was  adapted  to 
such  treatment.  It  turned  out  to  be 
entirely  false.  Spirit,  effervescence  ami 
gaiety  — they  are  Indispensable,  but 
they  must  be  modified  by  refinement. 
That  was  the  treatment  that  we  again 
gave  to  the  work  when  it  was  revived  | 
at  La  Praia,  and  have  kept  that  ideal 
in  view  for  this  production." 

Isaac  V.  Flagler,  organist,  who  died 
at  Auburn.  N.  V..  March  16,  at  the  age 
of  70,  was  known  to  many  choirs  In 
this  country  by  his  melodious  and  easy 
canticles  and  anthems. 

A quintet  for  flute  and  strings  by  a; 

I Dutch  composer,  .1.  Rrandts-Buys.  war 

I performed  In  London  for  the.  first  time  j 
March  6.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
••The  work  proved  to  be  a distinct  ‘find,1' 
for  the  music,  if  cast  .in  somewhat  of  a 
simple  mould,  is  certainly  not  lacking 
Jn  the  quality  of  inspiration.  The  music  | 


lately  in  tiab'fe" : nn'derevi  6kl'.i 
"My  Ten r>  Were  Plowing";  ItachiniiDlnolT. 
“Fionas  of  Spring."  and  these  duets  with 
Mr.  Cartwright:  Hildacb.  "Now  Thou  Art 
Mine  Own."  and  Foote.  "Sing.  Malden. 
Sing."  Mr.  Cartwright  will  sing  Roger's  , 
"The  Quiet  of  tile  Woods."  Wolf's  "Secrecy" 
and  Strauss'  "Seeret  Invitation." 

Stelnert  llall.  S:15  l*.  M.  Concert  by  the 
Oxford  Trio  (Miss  Mahelle  Pierce,  pianist : 
Mr.-.  Annuli  Ihintting.  'eelllst.  n ml  Willinm 
Troupe,  violinist i.  and  Mule.  Clara  Poole. 
Mendelssohn.  trio  op.  6k;  TschnikowsU.v. 
trio.  op.  fiO.  Mmo.  Pooln  will  slug  tiles* 
songs:  Lain.  "1,'Esclave" ; Bizet.  "Hah<-\ 
nera";  Alice  Bateman.  "In  My  Sleep”:  Car-, 
ncciolo.  "Bullatina”;  Hans  Harthau,  "Wie- 
genlied." 

Ford  Hall,  R p.  M.  Concert  by  music  do-  i 
partment  of  the  City  of  Boston.  William  F. 
Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces:  Men- 

delssohn. overture  lo  "Ruy  Bins  ':  Bnisdeffri'dG 
Adagietto  for  strings:  Puccini,  selection  from 
"Tosca":  Koehler,  scherzo  "The  Mice  ic.id 
the  Trap":  I.iszt.  second  Hungvrian  ltlni  |~  I 
so.lv.  C)nroiu-c  II  Wilson.  Iniiilone.  will 
sing  Bullard's  "Song  of  Ferrari"  and  Sar- 
gent's "Blow.  Blow.  Thou  Wtol'-r  Wind." 
Carl  W.  Dodge.  violinist,  wifi  play  Popper's 
"Hungarian"  Rhapsody.  Tunis  ('.  F.isou 
will  lecture. 

WEDNESDAY  Whitney  Hall.  -Hi  llunluigton 
avenue,  6:10  P.  M.  H.  1,.  Gideon  will  lecture 
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correspondent  of  the  Paris 
the  New  York  Herald  wrote 
"The  Boston  Quartet,  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Webster  Norcross.  has  just 
finished  a season  at  the  Tassage  The- 
atre. and  is  preparing  for  a tour. 
There  may  not  be  very  much  Boston 
remaining  in  the  individuality  of  these 
four  very  good  plantation  melody  sing-i 
ers,  but  Mr.  Norcross  is  a nephew  of 
I Otis  Norcross,  once  mayor  of  the  'Hub.' 

I so  his  own  right  to  the  title  is  at  least 
well  founded." 

Apropos  of  a recent  performance  of 
"Louise"  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
| House,  the  Sun  remarked:  "Miss  Gar- 
i den  continues  to  impersonate  the  way-  j 
ward  girl  who  went  mad  of  Paris  fever,  j 
Nothing  new  can  be  said  about  this  inr-  | 
personation.  "Only  its  wig  changes.  The 
I rest  is  the  same  down  to  the  much 
I abused  shoe  buckles.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Mr.  Gilibert  was  the 
’father  last  evening.  Sometimes  Mr.  Du. 
j franne  has  this  role  and  sometimes  Mr. 

! Vieuille.  Louise  is  well  equipped  with 
fathers  all  good.  She  has  now  but  one 
mother.  Mm?.  Doria:  not  good.  But  the 
mother  of  Louise  would  be  bad,  no 
| matter  who  represented  her.  She  should 
I never  have  lived  in  Paris.  She  should 
have  passed  her  life  in  Epernay,  where 
I the  vintage  might  have  warmed  her 
marble  heart." 


|e 


The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  hear- 
ing Wagner's  "Siegfried  Idyll,"  after 
Tsehaikowsky's  fourth  symphony, 
found  that  it  "showed  pale  and  over- 
elongated after  the  rich  sunset  colors 
of  the  symphony.  Would  it  be  sac- 
rilege to  suggest  that  the  material 
of  this  Wagner  piece  is  somewhat 
attenuated?" 

Vincent  d'lndy  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  England  on  the  -9th, 
When  he  will  conduct  his  "Wallen- 
trilogy. 

Susan  Metcalfe  has  been  sing- 
London. 

Nikiseh  will  conduct  Elgar's 
ony  in  London  at  a philhar- 
eoncert.  May  13. 

London  Times  does  not  care 
r Debussy's  "Poissons  d'or."  It 
ys  they  look  less  like  goldfish  than 
ell  fed  tufbots. 

Man v know  the  book  of  songs  en- 
iod  "III  April."  by  Elsie  Gertrude 
lan  f.Mrs.  Robert  G.  Larsen.)  The, 
ime  of  eight  songs  with  words 
dillon,  Stevenson,  Lowell,  | 
eighton  and  Lear,  and  with 
music  that  has  original  and  unaffect- 
ed melody  and  sentiment  that  is 
pleasing,  was  published  two  yearSj 
ago.  The  eomposer  is  row  prepar- 
ing a seeond  edition  in  which  there 
will' be  some  substitutions. 
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The  London  Times  said  of  Fritz  Kreis- 
ey  playing  recently  In  London:  "In  this 
,j,  century  music  the  violinist  was  at 
|,  very  best:  the  breadth  of  his  lone,  the 
igor  of  his  rhythm,  and  the  wonderful 
■tiergy  which  "he  put  Into  everything 
nadc  the  music  engrossing  and  vital.  So 
Tiany  players  when  they  turn  to  ihe 
rider  music  do  so  In  a half-antiquarian 
.plrit.  and  give  the  Impression  that  they 
jnd  it  interesting  rather  than  alive:  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  Mr.  Krelsler  s 
altitude  toward  it;  and  as  to  his  tech- 
rvqu'  it  was  a lesson  to  young  musicians 
who  imagin'-  as  many  young  musicians 
in  that  they  must  work  at  the  modern 


seeks  to  illustrate  scenes  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, or,  rather,  one  would  say  that  it 
is  a commentary  thereon  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  emotional 
contemplation.  The  expression  is  al- 
ways sincere  in  style,  and  now  and  then 
rises  to  heights  of  real  beauty,  the  only| 
fault  revealed  in  a first  hearing  being! 
a tendency  towards  diffuseness.  There 
are  some  extremely  picturesque  effects! 
obtained  in  the  combination  of  tile  flute] 
tone  with  that  of  the  strings." 

W.  H.  Bell's  scene  for  baritone  and 
orchestra.  "The  Ballad  of  t he  Bird- 
Bride."  poem  by  Marriott  Watson,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a Lon- 
don Symphony  orchestra  concert  March 
1,  The  Times  said  of  it:  ."The  poem 
deals  with  an  Eskimo  legend  which  is 
a variation  of  the  theme  (familiar  to 
us  from  the  Swan  Maidens  down  to  the 
version  of  the  Penguins)  which  deals 
with  tlie  metamorphosis  of  birds  into 
human  beings  and  human  beings  into 
birds.  In  this  case  the  seagull  becomes 
a woman  and  bears  children  to  tlie  nar- 
rator of  the  legend,  who,  forgetful  of  his 
promise,  one  day  shoots  a gull.  Punish- 
ment conies  on  Illinois  it  comes  on • the 
Ancient  Mariner,  ana  he  has  to  see  wife 
and  children  fly  away  as  birds  to  tlie 
far  south  while  lie  is  left  alone  to  la- 
ment 1 1 is  fate.  The  poem  is  simple  and 
beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  the  rtiusic, 
which,  though  it  is  pretty,  seems  to  say 
nothing  in  particular,  and  never  really 
touches  beauty  sufficiently  to  become 
eloquent.  There  are  melodies  in  the 
score,  but  tlie  majority  of  them,  like 
tlie  orchestral  coloring,  seem  lo  have 
Iconic  straight  out  of  ‘The  Ring,’  and 
hardly  a page  gives  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  as  the  outcome  of 
the  need  of  personal  expression.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  well  scored  and  also  vocal, 
though  Mr.  Charles  Clark  made  little  ef- 
| feet  in  it:  he  sang,  in  fact,  as  though  ho 
j were  suffering  from  a cold,  but  apart 
from  this  his  technique,  both  in  this  and 
in  the  air  ‘Ou  done  cacher  la  iionte,' 
from  'Euryanthe,'  was  ragged,  and  his 
pronunciation  very  indistinct;  when  tlie 
words  were  sufficiently  clear  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  printed  text  they  were  fre- 
quently found  to  be  incorrect.” 

The  Times  also  said  of  Stanford’s  new 
work.  "Ave  atque  Vale — a choral  over- 
ture," produced  by  the  Bach  choir,  Lon- 
don, March  2:  “It  commemorates  the 

death  of  Haydn  and  the  birth  of  Ten- 
nyson, both  of  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1809.  AVords  are  taken  from  Eceles- 
iasticus,  and  Include  the  wonderful  pas- 
sage beginning  ‘Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men';  the  words  ‘Such  as 
sought  out  musical  tunes,  and  set  forth 
verses  in  writing’  form  a motto  for  tlie 
work  and  point  tlie  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  tlie  subject.  It  is  only  in 
a few  places,  however,  that  tlie  music 
makes  a strong  appeal  at  a first  hear- 
ing. The  opening  orchestral  allegro  sug- 
gests a number  of  themes,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  not  very  clear  and  which 
have  no  very  distinctive  beauty  of  their 
own.  The  use  of  fragments  of  the  ‘Em- 
peror’s Hymn’  is  suggestive,  and  with 
its  help  an  imposing  climax  is  made. at 
tlie  end.  Another  fine  point  is  tlie  treat- 
ment of  the  words.  ‘And  the  sum  of  our 
words  is,  he  is  all,’  a fine  sequence  of 
triads  which  leads  up  to  ‘Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men,’  where  the  musi- 
cal recapitulation  begins.  It  is  in  tlie 
first  choral  part,  where  the  words  de- 
scribe phases  of  nature,  that  the  music 
seems  Hastily  thought  out  and  some- 
what thin  in  expression;  but  there  Is  a 
nobility  of  purpose  in  the  conception  of 


Girls’  Latin  school.  8 1'.  M.  Goncerl h.t 
ic  Music  Department'  of  die  city  ot  bos- 
.n . Mr.  Dodge.  conductor.  Orchestral 
rees-  Mendelssohn,  overture  ‘■•Unguis 


string 

‘boheii- 


on  Debussy’s  opera  "Pollens  and  Melisnnde. 

Girls'  Latin  school.  X P.  M.  Concert  P.v 
the 
ton 
pier' 

Cave"  : Benevente,  Andante  irorn 
quartet:  Wagner,  selection  from 

grill”-  Brahms,  two  Hungarian  dauces:  Cho- 
pin, Military  Polonaise.  James  B.  Forrest, 
tenor,  will  sing  "Celeste  Aida."  from  Ver- 
di's "Aida"  and  Rubinstein's  "Tlie  Dew  It 
Shines"  and  "The  Dream."  Ernest  C.  Gat- | 
lev,  clarinetist,  will  play  a Recitative  and  j 
Polonaise  by  Weber.  Mr.  Elsou  wilt  lecture.  , 

THURSDAY— Stelnert  Hall.  9 P.  At.  Boland 
Hall's  piano  recital.  Beethoveu.  Sonata  op. 
at.  No.  2:  Poldini.  Etude  in  A major;  Men- 
delssohn. Soug  Without  Words,  No.  21 ; Cho- 
pin, Nocturne.  K major.  Scherzo.  C sharp 
minor;  Franc*.  prelude.  Aria,  and 

Final:  Brahms.  Ballade  in  D major.  Inter- 
mezzo in  B minor.  Ballade  in  B major  from] 
op.  10;  Debussy.  "I-' Isle  Joyeuse.” 

Jordan  Hall,  .8:15  P.  M.  ‘Hie  Cecilia  So- 
ciety, Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  will 
give  (be  first  performance  in  Boston  of  "La 
Vita  Nuova”  ("The  New  Life"),  a rnnfn;:i| 
for  chorus,  solo  voices,  boy  choir,  orchestra.^ 
organ  and  piano,  by  Kruiauno  Wolf- Ferrari. 
Mrs.  Frances  Dunum  Wood,  soprano,  and] 
Earl  R.  Cartwright,  baritone. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  hint 
teentli  public  rehearsal  of  tin-  Boston  Sym- 
phony Oorcliestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  I 
Schubert,  '‘Unfinished”  Symphony:  Brahms, 
variations  on  a theme  of  Haydn,  "Choral  or 
St.  AiUhonv";  I.iszt.  concerto  in  E Hat.  No. 

1.  for  piano  (Miss  Germaine  Schnitzel', 
pianist;  tier  first  appearance  at  these  eon-  I 
certsi  • Andre  Maquarre,  overture.  "On  the  . 
Sen  Cliffs"  (first  time).  Mr.  Maquarre  is 
the  first  flute  of  the  orchestra. 

< 'flickering  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Fourth  con- 
cert  of  the  Hcss-Seliroeder  Quartet.  Schu- 
bert. String  quartet  in  D minor  (op.  postb.): 
Reger,  font  movements  from  suite  op,  ’ 
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A.  for  violin  and  piano  (new) : Beethoven, 
rio  in  B flat  major,  op.  97.  Heinrich  Geb- 


trio  in  B flat  major, 
bard  will  be  the  pianist. 

Stelnert  Hall.  S:15  P.  M.  Concert  by 
Karl  Barleben.  violinist,  and  -Mrs.  May  Belle 
Hagenow-Furbush.  pianist.  Grieg,  sonata  tn 
C minor  for  piano  and  violin  ; Sibelius, 
first  movement  of  violin  concerto,  op.  G; 
Chopin,  impromptu  in  F sharp  in  a join  pre- 
lude in  F major.  Etude  op.  23,  No.  9; 
Bach.  Chaconne  for  violin  alone:  Goimod- 
Sarasate.  "Faust”  fantasia. 

Roxburv  high  school.  8 1‘-  At.  Concert  ol 
the  Music  Department  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces. 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Egmont":  Bolzont, 
minuet  for  strings:  Puccini,  selection  from 
••l.c  Villi":  Koehler,  scherzo.  "Tlie  Mk-u 
and  the  Trap":  Poncliiolii.  "Dance  of  tlie 

Hours."  from  "La  Gloconda."  Dm  Thomas  ] 
j Deacon,  tenor,  will  sing  the  cavatina  I 
from  Gounod’s  "Faust”  and  llollman’s 
"Love  Song."  Jacques  Bcuevente.  saxo-  ] 
plnonist.  will  play  fteguiu’s  fantasia  on  mrs 
front  "La  Sonuambula."  Mr.  Elsou  will 
lecture.  , , 

SATURDAY— Potter  Hall,  3 I’.  Al.  Song  re- 
cital hv  Miss  Katherine  Lincoln,  soprano, 
assisted'  hv  Airs.  Olive  Whitely  Hilton,  vio- 
linist. Songs:  Handel.  "Mi  lagnero  taecn- 
do”  • Mozart,  air  from  "Die  Hntfuelmmg  ans 
dom  Koi-iiii":  Brahms,  "Die  Mainarht”: 

Message]-.  "Si  j’nvais  vos  ailes":  Hue.  "L  es- 
peranee";  Saint -S'aens.  “Pourquoi  raster 
seulette” ■ Godard,  "Cliankon  .Tuillel”:  Raff. 
"I.oreley" ; Hook.  "Listen  to  (lie  Voice  of 
Love":  I. in.  "Soft  Falling  Sumv”:  Grieg, 

"Wandering  in  the  Woods":  Garrison.  "I 
Love  Her  So":  Ronald.  "Life  and  Love  ; 

Bereni  "Lullaby":  Barry,  "Spring  Song" — 
the  last  inn  with  violin.  Airs.  Hilton  will 
plav.  these  pieces;  M'oszowski-Sarasate, 
"Guitarre" ; Simouetti,  Madrigal;  Ogareft. 
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nit  that  the  J*th  century 

•asy  enough  to  be  played  by  I the  work  which  cannot  fail  to  make  Its 
bout  much  trouble.”  I mark."  The  Glasgow  Herald  says  that 

Emma.  Eames,  who  is  on  a colt-  |i  ,)ie  ^,,5, 1C.  jK  "Ftraightforward  and  off < 


Mr. 


do  Gogorza.  is 
r of  her  birthright. 
c the  American  audl- 
siastic— and  they  are 
cannot  fool  them." 
<o  has  a bigli  opinion  | 
of  American  audi- 1 
nds  on  the  box  office 


live,  but  without  any  genuine  emotional 
glow." 


elnort  llnll.  3 P.  M.  Song  rreitnl  by 
Gervnsc  Biwcs.  tenor.  -Bach.  "Gnttes  Engel 
Woiehen  nic."  from  cantata  "Man  Singet 
mil  Freud. -n  vein  Sieg”:  Purcell.  "Since 

fi-.im  Me  Dear  Asfrpa’s  Sight":  Greaves. 

"Ye  Bubbling  Springs' ' : Jones.  "My  Love  Is 
Neither  Yeung  Nor  Old":  Anon.  "So  Sweet 
Is  'She":  Purcell,  "I  See.  She  Fites  Me": 
Martini.  "Pluisir  tl‘ Amour" : folk  songs. 

"Je  connais  mi  Berger  discret” : "LIsette  ; 
Cornelius,  "A uf  pin  Holilumnierndos  Kind  : 
Schubert.  “Wanderer’s  Naelitlled” : Giehrl. 
•Tlsoleln":  Sebum  son.  -'ProveiizaMsehes 

Lied"-  Brahms  "Komm  bald.”  "Am  Sontng 
morgen."  "Derkuss.’’  "Snlnmnndor,"  "Wiv 
W ind. -lien."  "An I'  item  Ivirckbofe."  An  die 
Taubcn":  "Bolschaft.”  George  Fnlkeustcin 
wilt  accompany. 

symphony  Hall.  8 p.  M.  Nineteenth  eon- 
cert  of  III.-  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Air. 
Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as.  on  Friday 
afternoon. 


The  Philippine  Band. 

Philippine  Constabulary  Band, 
Loving,  conductor,  will  give  its 
com-ert  in  Symphony  Hall  this 
evening  The  programme  in  full  will  be 
as  follows: 


The 
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fourth 


prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 

composition  submitted  by  American 
composers,  as  follows:  $1000  for  a sym- 

phony or  symphonic  poem  for  full  or- 
chestra; $500  for  a concert  piece  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  with  or  without 
solo  voice  parts:  $500  for  a string  quae 
tet.  or  for  a quintet  or  sextet  for  any 
combination  of  instruments. 

The  term  “American  Composers"  is 
restricted  to  those  horn  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  compositions  offered  for  prizes  are  ! 
to  be  submitted  on  or  before  Sept.  1.  j 
1909.  and  will  be  passed  upon  b.V  the  ! 
judges  appointed  by  the  trustees.  Com- 
positions are  to  be  sent  anonymously, 
and  the  name  of  tlie  composer  is  to  be 
contained  in  a sealed  envelope  forward-  1 
ed  with  the  composition.  No  composi-j 
tion  shall  be  eligible  for  a prize  which 
lias  been  published  or  which  has  been 
performed  in  public  or  private. 

The  eofnpositlon  sent  will  remain  the 
property  nf  the  composers,  and  will  be 
re'urned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
petition. if  so  requested  by  them. 

All  communications  should  he  ad- 
dressed to  John  A.  Loud,  secretary,  6 
Newbury  street,  Boston. 


Coming  Concerts. 

There  will  be  a third  concert  given 
this  year  on  Sunday  evening,  April  4. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension  Fund  of 
the  Boston  SyVnphonv  Orchestra. 
Mischa  Elman  has  expressed  a desire 
t.o  give  his  services  to  the  Orchestra  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Elman  will  play  prob- 
ably two  concertos  and  some  solo  pieces. 

A concert  will  be  given  at  tlie  Park 
street  Church  tomorrow  evening,  at  8 
o’clock,  by  Mrs.  Grace  Williams,  so- 
prano, Miss  Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  Miss 
Lucille  MeConville.  ’cellist,  Lambert  J 
Murphy,  tenor.  E.  Cutter.  Jr.,  organist,! 
Miss  Sophia  Rhein,  accompanist. 

An  orchestral  concert  of  original  com- 
positions by  J.  Howard  Richardson  -will 
he  given  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  tlie  30th,  at,  8:15.  Miss  Josephine 
Knight,  soprano,  Earl  Cartwright,  bari- 
tone, and  an  orchestra  of  40  will  take 
part.  The  program  will  include  these 
orchestral  pieces:  "Episode  Roman- 

tique,"  Prelude.  Minuet.  Adagio  and 
Bourree:  serenade  for  flute  and  ’cello; 
Hindu  Incantation  Scene  and  Dance  of 
Sacrifice  “On  tlie  Banks  of  the  Gan-[ 
ges,”  baritone  and  orchestra:  symphonic 
poem  "Spring”  soprano  and  orchestra: 
and  these  songs:  "The  Coastguard,” 
“Love's  Triumph,"  “I  Think  of  Thee," 
“Love's  Dilemma." 

Tlie  Dartmouth  College  Combined  Mu- 
sical Clubs  will  gil’e  a concert  in  Stein-! 
erl  Hall  on  April  16th. 

Miss  Edith  Wells  Bly  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  faculty  will  soon 
give  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Mine.  Isidore  Martinez,  assisted  by 
Nikolai  Sokoloff,  violinist,  the  Polymnia 
of  Newton,  and  several  others  will  give 
a concert  in  the  Newton  clubhouse  to- 
morrow evening. 

Next  Saturday  evening  in  Jordan  Hall 
“A  Holiday  in  Jail"  will  be  seen  for  tlie 
first  time.  The  piece  is  a two-act  musi- 
cal comedy  and  is  the  work  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Sinfonia  fraternity  of  the 
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SUNDAY  Symphony  Hull.  * I*.  Uoimert 

by  tb“  Philippine  Constabulary  I18111).  Capt. 
Loving.  oowliivtor. 

MONDAY-  f hi'*k'»n»tr  Hal).  8 P.  M.  < 
for  lijf  of  the  Hublionao  fund  of  thoi 

ProP'^lonal  Woman’s  Club  by  th«*  T«*1m.in- 
ina  Trio,  anahU-d  by  Mr*.  Melon  A lion  Hunt. 
Vlrjfinlo  Capr'llonl  and  Mrs.  Maud  Paradlal 
La  no, 

Wblf.noy  Hall.  8:15  P.  M-.  24d  Huntlnffton 
av^n»jo  Fu  ture  by  IT.  L.  CiUlooii,  organM 
;:nd  f'boirmaMor  of  Tr-imdo  I -raoI,  on  Obar- 
p*nt)or'fc  on  ora  “Louisf*. 

TiJESIM Y --fcfoin«*rt  Hall.  Z P.  M Hone  lM 
cital  by  Ivdlfh  AJIda  Bullard.  a**i*trd 

by  Karl  Cartwright,  barllon".  and  Mif* 

Dnri>.  ao'-ornpar. Mi*fi  Bullard  will  hijitf 
the**  aonjTc  Boetboveo.  “La  PaiM'nza"; 
\>raoinl.  • Pa^foralo" : Porgolesi.  “Nina"; 

Pranas,  '‘^ohlumm^rlkd  ” ; Drosfl.  “Fnioh- 
lin^.^Daohf : (\ rleg.  “ A Dr^nm":  Dcbiisa.v,# 

air  from  “Tho  Prodigal  Son”;  Wallnof*. 

the*,  my  bird”;  Hopcklrk.  “Thy  dark  ! 
eye*.  Elioli'^TyrlJ  Heott.  ‘Blackbird^  Song”; 


Overture.  “WllbelUJ  Tell*’ Uossini 

Vnl^r  lento.  “Uoko  ^fousse’' ..  .How 

Sextet  *' l.uela  <li  Jyjimmernioor  Donizetti 

( oruet.  “Sla bat  Mater”  t ” futlnmuiat  us“).Uo*slui 
firegoido  Alberto. 

“Nearer  My  Cod  ;«>  Tliec.” 

“Lead.  Kindly  Ucbt.” 

Overture.  • 'J'annhuuHer  Wagner 

Intermezzo.  "<  a vn llerla  Ilutstleana”. . . Maaeairnl 

Potpourri  of  Filipino  airs. Kacarnllla 

Hungarian  Klinpaody  No.  '1 iziszi 

Grand  iiastoral  and  Hunting  Keene,  la- 

Fremeraberg”  Koenneninnn 

Pedro  H.  Navarro,  plet.-olo,  Potenciano 
del  rtosailo.  clarinet,  and  Saiurnino  Vil- 
lanueva. saxophone,  will  play  in  tlie  en- 
core numbers. 


Paderewski  Prizes. 

The  trustees  of  tlie  Paderewski  fund 
for  American  composers  Messrs  L.  J- 
Lang  G.  VV.  Chadwick  and  lloiatio 
Parker,  make  tlie  announcement  for  tlie 
competition  of  1909,.  _ 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Ill  AIKS  STAGE 


LIFE  FOR 


Appearance  of  a Young  French 
Woman  as  a Public  Actress 
Stirs  Discussion  In  Paris  on 
Side  of  Ethics. 


NOTED  ACTRESSES  SAY 

STAGE  IS  NOT  CROWDED 


Forty-five  years  ago  a thoughtfully  se- 
lected Sunday  school  library  contained 
* book  with  a frontispiece  that  was  the 
delight  of  every  imaginative  boy.  The 
picture  represented  a tall  man  in  a moral 
long-tailed  coat  and  a still  more  moral  | 
stovepipe  hat,  with  horror  depicted  on  j 
big  face,  pulling  a lad  away  from  a door, 
on  which,  was  the  sign,  "This  Way  to  tlie 
Pit.”  TlVe  hoy  wore  a cap  of  the  kind 
•that  is  associated  with  the  immortal 
Polio. 

"The  Way  to  the  Pit!”  The  theatre  pit 
Jn  those  days  was  to  thousands  of  re- 
spectable citizens  the  burning  pit.  the, 
bottomless  pit,  the  horrible  pit.  the  pit] 
of  destruction.  The  play  actors  were  all] 
dissolute  vagabonds.  The  play  actresses 
— " Vengeance  of  Jenny’s  rase!  Fie  on 
her!  Never  name  her.” 


We  have  changed  all  that.  Today  play 
lectors  deliver  addresses  or  read  papers 
in  academic  halls.  Any  young  woman 
that  lias  "decided  personality"  sees  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  at  once  step' 
on  tlie  stage  and  receive  a salary  from 
a “presenter"  and  appladse  from  a palpi- 
tating audience. 

Yet  in  Paris  there  still  seems  to  be  a 
prejudice  against  a stage  life,  for  the 
recent  appearance  of  a young  French- 
■woman  as  a public  actress  lias  excite^ 
•discussion.  Should  a young  woman  of 
"good  family"  become  a professional 
actress? 


Mr.  Gaston-Jollivet  warns  women  of 
this  class  against  tlie  theatrical  life.  He 
Bays  to  them  in  effect:  “If  you  wish  to 
work,  to  do  something,  take  up  some 
handler.!  ft." 


I 


V 


♦ 


her 


—>ndUCt,  «ui  i m«  u-mima  JMHIWIU) 

ia.l  ti  loose  life.  "What  chance  will 
actress  who  in  the  tender  passages 
sists  in  being  'Comme  11  faut’  have 
h the  manager  and  hts  satellites? 
)e  will  have  to  hear  in  mind  Theopile 
tier's  saying,  that  'the  actress  'who 
not  loved  plays  love  scenes  badly,' 
finally  she  will,  if  she  would  sustain 
>r  role  brilliantly,  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.'  " 

Tilts  argument  has  more  force  in  Paris 
than  in  American  cities.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gaston-Jolllvet  is 
discussing  tills  matter  with  reference  To 
theatres  of  the  higher  class;  he  is 
■not  writing  about  theatres  devoted  to 
operettas,  reviews,  gross  farces. 

But  Mr.  Gaston- Jollivet  brings  forward 
more  practical,  less  romantic  arguments. 

He  contends  that  of  many  who 
would  fain  be  famous,  only  a few 
succeed.  "How  I should  like  young 
ladies  who  think  of  making  a living 
at  the  theatre  to  listen  to  me.  When 
T tell  them.  'However  .beautiful  you 
may  be,  whatever  applause  you  may 
have  received  in  amateur  acting,  con- 
alder  that  the  "stars''  alone  are  hand- 
joniely  paid:  that  the  society  woman 
at  once  promoted  to  the  rank  of  "star’’ 
unknown  to  the  telescope.”' 

Then  there  is  tile  necessary,  inevi- 
ible  drudgery.  If  an  ambitious  girl 
minks  it  Is  enough  to  have  an  incli- 
nation for  tlie  stage,  she  is  generally 
mistaken.  “Mmes.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Bartet,  Rejane,  Granier,  to  cite  only 
a few  brilliant  names,  spent  more 
hours  in  their  childhood  anti  their 
youth  poring  over  a classic  book  or  a 
manuscript  than  the  great  average 
of  our  young  doctors  and  lawyers 
have  done  over  medical  and  legal 
works.  Let  us  even  assume  that  you 
have  genius;  if  you  have  not  worked 
hard,  there  is  ^nothing  done.  Aside 
from  the  new  actresses  at  the  Bouffes 
my  reminiscences,  as  an  old  Parisian, 
fond  of  the  theatre,  show  me  scarcely 
more  than  two  women  of  society  who 
have  won  brilliant  success;  they  are 
Mme.  Pasca  and  she  that  was  Mme 
le  Bargy.” 

And  so  it  is  with  singers.  Mr.  Jollivet 
looks  about  him  and  cannot  find  exeep- 
lons.  Of  course,  in  aristocratic  society 
women  with  agreeable  voices  are  often 
told  by  way  of  compliment  that  they 
could  make  a fortune  in  the  opera  house. 

If  they  should  try  the  experiment,  they 
would  soon  be  bitterly  disillusionized 
TV  hat  a terrible  time  the  children  of 
working  people  and  of  petty  bourgeois 
have  had.  even  when  they  had  a rare 
natural  gift  and  have  been  specially 
trained  for  years  until  they  won  a prize 
at  the  Conservatory.” 

Nor  does  Mr.  Jollivet  remember  anv 
woman  of  society  who.  because  she 
waltzed  admirably,  was  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  she  could  vie  on  the  stage 
with  girls  who  had  been  trained  from 
childhood.  v 


. . .."long  i 

itlceshlp  from  childln,„„  ... 
minor  theatres  before  being  even  heard 
of  in  London.  The  rontl  to  success  on 
the  stage  Is  long  and  difficult  to  travel; 
it  runs  through  the  vale  of  tears  and  dis- 
appointments." 

On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Julia  Neilson 
and  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  both  married 
women,  did  not  think  tho  stage  "any 
more  overcrowded  than  other  professions 
for  women.”  There  is  need  of  actresses 
everywhere,  exclaimed  enthusiastic  Miss 
McCarthy : "Mind  you,  1 mean  real  qual- 
ified artists-not  the  girl  with  the  pretty 
face  and  figure  ami  an  inordinate  vanity. 
If  I knew  a girl  who  was  Just  leaving 
school,  1 would  advise  her  to  train  for 
I the  stage  if  she  felt  she  had  any  sort  of 
aptitude  for  it.  Let  her  join  a school  or 
classes  and  work  steadily  for  three  years 
[at  music— r regard  a knowledge  of  tills 
as  the  very  tirst  essential— elocution  and 
voice  production,  dancing  and  fencing. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  will  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
branches  of  her  art  to  be  able  to  put 
them  into  practical  use.  Of  course,  every 
pretty  ingenue  cannot  mature  into  a 
leading  actress,  but  for  those  that  are 
merely  such  the  theatre  is  a 10  years’ 
profession.’’ 

Miss  Neilson  was  equally  optimis- 
tic but  she  did  say:  "Of  course  if  a 
git-1  is  friendless  and  wholly  depend- 
ent on  her  earnings,  she  will  find  it 
a hard  struggle  to  live  compared  with 
[the  girl  of  means;  but  there,  again, 
(her  position  would  be  the  same  any- 
where  else.  I should  be  quite  willing 
for  my  own  daughter  to  go  on  the 
stage  if  she  showed  any  decided  tal- 
ent* for  it.  Without  this  she  would 
be  sure  to  fail.” 

Miss  Lena  Ashwell  said  that  acting 
is  a good  profession  "for  the  kind  of 
girl  who  wishes  or  is  obliged  to  make 
her  own  living,  who  is  possessed  of 
considerable  personal  attraction: 


This  ig  an  amiable  dlgrossi 


Let  us 


return  to  Miss  Cahill,  not  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  comparative  merits  of  lights 
and  -skirts,  But  as  a sane  woman  of  ex- 
perience. $ho  answered  a reporter  who! 
asked  her  "advice  to  a girl  wishing  to 
go  on  the  stage.’* 

"Look  here,  young  man.  did  you  ever 
have  any  sisters?  Well,  then  some  of 
your  friends  had  sisters,  I'm  sure.  Yes? 
Good.  Well,  did  ever  you  notice  that 
at  a certain  time  they  get  struck— and 
hard  at  that?  it  s a germ,  if  you  like, 
and  It  works  destruction  with  tho  young 
woman's  peace  of  mind  and  also  with 
the  peace  of  the  whole  household.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  for  if 
that  young  person  makes  up  her  mind  to 
go  on.  why,  then,  there's  an  end  to 
every  other  plan.  She's  simply  got  to 
satisfy  that  longing-it's  like  a.  16-year- 
°!d  craving  for  candy.  No  substitutes 
m!.s,t,?r;,and  ll0thinS  else  quite  as  good 

Well.  I believe  that  if  they've  really 
got  to  go  on  better  make  them  as  happy 
as  possible  while  they’re  on.  I don't  be- 
lieve in  'derating  the  stage.'  a young 
woman  asked  me  once  if  I did— she 
w-anted  to  write  a piece  for  her  paper 
about  it— and  I laughed  so  hard  I hurt 

-rinri  o Te  ‘ie  far  ,0°  bUSy  and 

grinding  • to  have  time  to  ‘elevate  the 


an  | 
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i M^IiS  ^-Ca,hiil  said  t0  tllis  reP°rter  of  the 
New  lork  Herald  that  she  believes  in 

chorus  ^ t‘iwRUn  3 - d g00d  clothes  for 

w g She  ,nsists  on  dean  dress- 
ing looms  and  a swept  stage,  "i  give 
the  girls  pretty  frocks  to  wear,  attrac- 
tive lingerie.  silk  stockings— and  it  sort 
of  gnes  them  something  to  live  up  to." 
Adnnrabie  Miss  Cahill!  And  thus  the 
ened~Ure  °£  thS  audienee  ls  also  height- 


~ c attractions,  uiere  are  some  who  t 

charm  of  manner,  a good  voice,  an  otber  path— but  you’ll  find  them 


- — — vuice,  an 
iron  constitution,  a determination  to 
'get  there'  in  spite  of  difficulties  and, 
above  all,  a sense  of  humor.'' 

Miss  Sybil  Carlisle  put  her  faith 
in  - personal  attractions”  "Be  pretty 
if  you  can.  It  seems  especially  im- 
portant to  actresses  in  this  country. 
I have  nptieed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France  particularly,  that  nat- 
ural talent  without  good  looks  fre- 
quently stamps  the  successful  actress. 
But  in  England  it  is  generally  other- 
wise, and  here  you  do  not  often  see 
a really  successful  actress  who  is  not 
handsome,  do  you?  But  I should  say 
to  any  young  girl,  do  not  be  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  the  footlights  unless 
you  are  fairly  sure  of  yourself.  Our 
pi  ofession  is  so  terribly  overcrowded.’’ 
Other  actresses  believed  the  ranks 


The  chorus  girl  has  an  infinitely 
easier  time  than  she  used  to  have.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  who  tread  the 
other  path-but  you'll  find  them  in  every 
nature810"  ^ bUSiness'  That’s  human 
And  then,  too,  there  are  some  girls 
hi  t°  ti61  br°ken-hearted  on  the  stage- 

heartld61?'  'ey(,d  probably  get  broken- 
hearted in  anything  else  they  did,  too 

You  know,  the  world  is  full  of  gipls  who 
hare  given  up  what  they  believe  was  a 
caree.r  and  thoy've  married  John 

WeiihtiVe  S*  bttIe  Johns  an<t  Marys. 

tbey  s'Sh  every  time  they  see  a 
three-sheet  poster  -with  some  actress' 
name  on  it.” 

m CahiU  . kno ws  women  who  have 
mistaken  ambition  for  talent. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  sent  an  “address” 
*°..tbe  ,P]e,ades  Club  of  New  York  in 
which  She  said:  "When  a woman  adopts 
the  stage  as  a career  there  are  two 
ways  m which  she  can  make  an  approxl.  i 


She  can  go  behind  a counter 

hese  ,*!,n!bgrapby  and  ,ry  her 
nieso  callings  sho  will  five  the 

Mrudge  and  she  will  meet  with 
ant  experiences,”  first  of  «n 

™en  :here  «««■*« 
[whole  matter-  Bra/"  of  fhe 

which  Is  given  bv  the  work  !t*$°hv 

Any  young  woman  who  sighs  for  , nr* 
Mr.  George  Moored Tul^Wife"!? 

!m^ioTrb“tW^edwo0uldhfke  her  de^- 
' woZt!^  b-  '"a 

talent  is  fostered  by  lack  of 

plauded  by  the publi?: ““g,ers  abd  aP- 
young  woman  has  “personainy”  °S  tI,e 
aaaurance  of  triple  brass  ty 

ka“um  ^errLyUCy'f  at  Hoc 

tional  dramas  after  aH^is  n"t  em°‘ 
of  herself  and  Is  actuiliy  wX  "U[e 
be  educated  for  the  staJ  I,  U ? to 
f“!.nd  ,«Le  "Frederic^^'f  ™gbt 


and  an 


Mr.  Jollivet  asks  another  practical 
question.  How  will  the  ladies  who  go 
on  the  stage  pay  for  their  costumes?  If 
they  go  to  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  a 
few  other  theatres  they  will  have  no 
trouble,  for  the  dresses  are  supplied 
But  what  about  the  other  theatres? 
Suppose  the  actress  has  a salary  of  $?ni) 
a month.  "Modern  society  pieces  re- 
quire a costume  for  every  act.  and,  how- 
ever accommodating  the  .great  dress- 
makers may  be.  the  women  will  not 
easily  get  off  with  an  outlay  of  less  tha  n 
*260  a play.  Allow  them  five  or  six 
plays  a year,  which  is  not  an  excessive 
calculation,  and  aud  ail  the  accessories 
coiffure,  gloves,  fans,  perfumery,  and  a 
host  of  other  items.  How  much  will 
remain  over  when  all  these  expenses 
nave  been  defrayed?” 

In  this  country  the  young  woman  of 
“decided  personality”  (and  no  dramatic 
training)  hopes  to  go  through  the  sea- 
son with  one  play. 

Mr.  Jollivet  might  have  quoted  the 
case  of  Miss  Marie  Fechter,  daughter 
of  the  great  romantic  actor.  Miss  Fech- 
ter. a pupil  of  J.  B.  Faure  and  Delie 
Sedie,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  as  Mignon  at  the  Opera-Comlque 
Paris,  March  14,  1S77.  She  was  tall  and 
young:  her  eyes  were  tender  and  ex- 
pressive; her  features  were  strongly 
marked;  her  face  was  intelligent  and 
animated;  her  voice  was  agreeable; 
though  a beginner,  she  showed  dramat- 
ic instinct.  She  sang ‘successfully  in 
other  operas  that  year,  but  soon  left 
the  theatre,  and  gave  publicly  this  rea- 
son for  her  withdrawal;  She  did  not 
receive  a salary  large  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  dresses  needed  in  the  operas, 
and  she  was  unwilling  to  be  "m-o- 
tected." 

The  young  woman  of  society  whose 
determinant!  to  be  an  actress  aroused 
this  discussion  explained  her  decision 
to  curious  Paris:  "The  stage  attracted 
me  because  the  struggle  is  keener  there 
than  anywhere  else,  and  I am  endowed 
th  a combative  nature.  Above  all 
I have  become  an  actress,  it  is  be- 
ause  the  life  pleases  me.  ‘Voilal  Par- 
eu!’  I am  not  shV  about  this.  What 
1 is  not  fond  of  the  theatre?  I chose 
s career  without  bothering  myself 
out  Mrs.  Grundy  whom,  as  a matter 
principle.  I never  consider  ” Let 
her  go  on  in  her  glorior-  •areer  she 

lelf6V  VoilaT  ParVeu/0015 


to  be  full,  and  Miss  Mabel  Hacknev  Wafs  m w“*cI  

recommended  the  music  hall  as  the  ' Sbe  may  be  so  cleverly 

finest  training  school.  "There  they  : adver.tlsed  that  she  will 

have  no  stage  manager  to  teach  them  ahiliiv^n6"3'*1'13'  l in  spite  of  ber  *n- 
how  to  get  their  effects.  Good  or  over hC’  °r/he  may  flght  her  way 
bad.  the  artists  have  to  stand  or  fall  through'0^63  w prof,essi°nal  en- 

by  themselves,  and  they  have  to  at-  land*  o/ « S fh,e  lnteresting  shadow 
tract  and  hold  a moving  audfence.”  ’ ISM  abd 


There  are  many  old  saws  that  are  ex- 
asperating; no  one  of  them  is  more  irri- 
tating than  "There’s  plenty  of  room  at 
tne  top.  ’ This  saying  is  solemnly  doled 
ont  to  the  young  lawyer  and  the  young 
physician.  It  is  said  to  the  young  with 
sublime  superiority  by  those  who  have 
not  reached  at  the  age  of  60  the  half- 

,vf*h  «-QUf6'  ,,  Yhey  say  U Pontificallv 
with  the  implied  request : "Look  at  me  ' 
borne  of  these  actresses  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  the  advantages  and  the 
ti  lumphs  of  a stage  life  are  themselves 
poor  mummers,  women  whose  fortune 
has  been  a pretty  face  and  sumptuously 
upholstered  skeleton,  "pleasing  person- 
alities, ’ "show  women,"  "professional 
beauties,  who  can  neither  feign  emotion 
nor  read  their  lines  with  dramatic  signi- 
ficance.  For  them  the  theatre  ls  a 
sriowhouse,  not  a playhouse. 


establish  and  retain  her  artistic^ Men- 

But  she  dodged  the  point  that  now 
interests  us. 


Last  fall  the  Era  (London)  treated 
the  question  of  the  stage  as  a profes- 
sion m a sensible  manner.  It  argued 
from  this  premises:  "We  have  gone  be- 

>°nd  tbetimmbred  and  Swarded  treat- 
ment of  the  French  ingenue;  but  we 
have  not  yet  attained  the  free  and  un- 
ti  ammelled,  do-as-you-please-and-take- 
the-responsibility  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can damsel.  The  ideal  which  is  most 
common  is  that  of  the  young  girl  who  is 
preserved  from  the  hardships  and  temp- 
tations of  life  in  return  for  suppressing 
her  natural  instincts  and  abilities  and 
conforming  to  a type.  The  brood-mare 
ideal  is  naturally  that  of  nine  women 
out  of  ten— a brood  mare  with  a com- 
fortable paddock,  good  pasture  and  no 


Mi?s°^arierCah'in  1®  tb®  frankness  off,  nard  work  to  ao.  The  'brood-mare' 
talent.  She  has  'her  r, maIketl  ,that  aI.s°  of  ever>'  man  wh°se 


women  returns  a/s^ated  tategu^ 


IhL611-1'  aSh®  has  her  PreTudices.1  Thus 
she  is  adamant  in  the  matter  of  tights 
for  chorus  girls.  Tights,  sire  insists,  are 
injurious  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
ber  young  friends,  nor  are  they  so  de- 
corous a dress  as  the  long  skirt  Here  is 
a matter  for  academic  discussion.  The 
S*danfr  m*y  easily  be  more  emo- 
tional and  awaken  livelier  emotions  than 

turae*3  6t  S r'  the  old-fashmned  cos- 
I doubt  whether  many  read  today  the 

andkD0et  G??rse  Dar‘ey.  mathematician 
and  poet.  He  wrote  “Familiar  Astron- 
omy, Popular  Algebra,"  "Geometrical 
Companion.”  but  he  also  wrote  "Errors 
ot  Extasie,  "Ethelstan."  “Sylvia"  and 
other  volumes  of  poetry.  Think  of  a 
man  who  admits  geometry  to  close  com- 
panionship! No  one  would  Irresistibly 

Ibe  drawn  toward  him  with  the  friendly 
.feeling  of  the  Newfoundland  dog.  He  is 
hot  the  one  to  choose  as  a table-mate 
with  whom  to  crush  a cup  or  drink  deep 
draughts  of  ale.  But  George  Darley, 
[who  thought  that  Algebra  could  be  pop- 
ular, wrote  ail  intermezzo  in  "Nepenthe” 
that  should  be  known  to  every  stage 
manager  of  operetta  and  musical  com- 
edy. Miss  Cahill  herself  might  well 
ponder  the  lines : 

Light  skirt  dancers,  blithe  and  boon, 

With  high  hosen  and  low  shoon, 

'Twlxt  sandal  bordure  and  kirtle  rim 
Showing  one  pure  wave  of  limb. 

And  frequent  to  the  cestus  line 
Lavish  beauty's  undulous  lino. 

Till  like  roses  veiled  in  snow 
'Xeath  the  gauze  your  blushes  glow; 
Nymphs  with  tresses  which  the  wind 
Sleekly  tosses  to  its  mind 
More,  deliriously  dishevelled 
Than  when  the  Xaxian  widow 


I! 


income  is  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
keep  his  daughters  in  ease  and  com- 
fort.” 

The  average  young  woman  of  the 
"upper  middle  classes”  in  England  lias 
this  sort  of  a life;  "A  little  lawn  ten- 
nis, a little  gentle  gardening,  and  a; 
°.°?d  ,deal  of  novel-reading,  and  ‘prar- ; 
tising’  on  the  piano— practice  that,  in , 
contradiction  of  the  proverb,  never 
seems  to  make  perfect — and  much  vis-i 
iting  and  flirtation — such  is  the  way 
in  which  the  'brood-mare'  ideal  is  car- j 
ried  out.  The  method  is  quite  practical; 
it  is  t tie  method  which  has  been  found! 
by  experience  to  ‘answer’  in  the  prep- 
aration of  eligible  middle-class  wives.” 


tute-  at  Waraes7en:Thd^o|rnea  InSU‘ 
mer  session  of  "practical  i ■ , sum' 
oratorical  expressing  ^ traming  in 

the  platform  Prthe10s?ageOr  the"  PUuIpit' 

room  and  the  banquft'  tabVCh001- 
bmed  with  a summer  vsnJf5, . com- 

of  the  most  beauUful'anraftrTct0116 

recreation  regions  of  tk!  'Ve 
country.”  ot  the  entire 

Mi.  Burns  Mantle  of  tim  r*u- 
Tribune  draws  a pleasant  nirohlCag° 
life  on  this  farm:  "What  a m ^ °f 

able  novelty  it  would  be  fir43.'1" 
stance,  to  follow  th*  for  in" 

voiced  tragedian  through  hi s^wn 

Arden  fhat^he 

ma,ScUhi£edn°datt0hey 

ssr-w-  pp!ed  ^ IFHi 

i 

in  judgymenta!”  Ui^  - ^ 

loves  the  meat  i°n  his^ou  'h  that'he 
cannot  endure  in  his  age,’  or'jo  be, 

Payly  twitted  upon  a resemblance  to 
[Cassius,  of  the  ‘lean  and  hungry  look’ 
jor  warned  against  the  ‘unquiet  meals 
[that  aid  digestion,’  while  you  were 
['chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy.’  ” 

This  brings  to  Mr.  Mantle’s  mind  the 
story  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  rehearsing  a 
company  of  players  for  an  open-air  per- 
formance of  a classic  in  a garden  over- 
looked by  workmen  building  a house. 
When  the  rehearsal  was  over  one 
workman  was  heard  saying  to  his 
neighbor;  “I  prithee,  malapert  pass 
me  yon  brick." 


If  this  girl— and  the  name  of  her  sis- 
ter in  America  is  Legion— is  obliged  sud- 
denly to  earn  her  own  living,  no  won-  | 
tier  that  her  friends  and  neighbors  are  J 
shocked  'at  flic  idea  of  her  going  on  that 
stage.  “To  ask  a young  girl  whose  ear3  ! 
have  never  been  outraged  by  an  oatli  or 
a coarse  expression  to  go  out  into  a 
world  where  both  are.  unfortunately, 
quite  common;  to  expect  a person  who 
has  never  done  a hard  day’s  work  m her 
life  to  do  six  every  week  and  to  travel 
on  the  seventh  day;  to  take  an  individ- 
ual wfiio  has  eaten  of  the  daintiest  and 
slept,  on  the  cleanest,  and  oblige  her  to 
accustom  herself  to  chance  cookery  and 
queer  couches,  and  to  the  worry,  the 
racket,  the  anxiety,  and  the  mortifica-  ll 
tion  which  must  be  endured  by  every 
one  who  has  to  get  his  or  her  living!) 
this  is  human  indeed.” 

What  can  the  poor  girl  do?  .She  can1’ 


I "Kitty  Grey,”  based  on  “Les  Fetards,” 
was  produced  as  a three-act  comedy  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  April 
2o.  1900.  It  did  not  prosper,  and  Mr. 
George  Edwardes  decided  to  have  music 
for  it,  and  it  was  then  produced  at  the 
Apollo,  London,  in  1901,  when  Evie 
Greene  and  Edna  May  were  in  the  east.  | 
"Richard  the  Third”  was  revived  by  I 
Mr.  Benson  at  the  Coronet  Theatre, 
London,  last  month.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  considered  the  monarch  as  a 
piebald  villain.  "In  breathless  succes- 
sion, King  Henry,  Clarence,  Rivers, 
Hastings,  the  poor  young  princelings. 
Anne  and  Buckingham,  are  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil  by  dagger,  axe  and 
poisoned  bowl:  while  Richard  raves  and 
stamps  and  rolls  his  frenzied  eye,  toys 
with  his  shining  sword  hilt,  hitches  his 
crooked  shoulder  up  and  down  through 
scene  after  scene,  until  he  falls  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  to  red  fire  and  the  shouts 
of  the  victorious  soldiers.  Yet  the  play 
(as  it  is  humorously  called)  was  much 
applauded.  No,  doubt  it  appeals  to  tbe 
! animal  that  lurks  within  us."  Mr.  Ben- 
; son  did  not  deafen  the  hearer,  and  was 
of  the  lean  Louis  the  Eleventh  kind. 
"Richard's  army  counted  but  four  trusty 
blades,  though  true,  too,  he  addressed 
them  with  as  much  emotion  as  though 
they  had  been  four  thousand.” 

PHILIP  HALE. 


If 


Than  when  the  Xaxian  widow  revelled  teach  as  a ,..,i„ 

With  her  flush  bridegroom  on  the  ooze,  L-  _ a ru!e'  in  a superficial  way. 

Hlll-ry  me.  Sisters  where  vo  ,-hnnse! 


the  manner  of  any  wen  reguunea  pomet. 
Last  August  Miss  Ada  Reeve  felt  it  her 
duty  to  publish  a letter  in  which  she 
strongly  advised  amateurs  not  to  enter 
a crowded  profession.  "An  idea  prevails 
that  if  a girl  possesses  average  good 
: looks  and  a fair  voice  she  is  fully 
t equipped  to  secure  time  and  fortune  on 
l.«ie  stage.  Most  of  our  great  actors  and  | 


& 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


There  is  a possibility  that  Forbes 

!th  'them'  Jerome's  "The  Passing  of 
lie  Third  Floor  Back." 

Here  eve  some  linos  from  “L'Ane 
e Hu’vJat)."  the  latest  comedy  of  de 
"ers  and  de  Caillavet — the  plot  has 
lready  been  told  in  The  Herald:  “Ver- 
annes,  talking  about  the  South! 
iinerican  republics,  describes  them  I 
s "those  delightful  little  republics 
rhich  bear  upon  their  banner  the  | 
road  motto,  ‘Opera  bouffe  is  not  yet  I 
ead.’  " Georges  Boullains,  who  has 
six  cravats  for  every  idea,"  de- 
cribes  his  young  life:  “When  I used 
o go  home  at  4 in  the  morning  1 ai- 
oays  went  upstairs  backwards,  for 
could  then  say  if  my  father  came 
lut  of  his  bedroom,  ’No,  I have  not 
ust  come  in;  I am  just  going  out.’  ” 
disiinguett  declared.  "I'll  never  love 
inybodv  forever  again.  It  never 
asts  more  than  three  days,”  and 
Seorges  makes  this  moral  reflection: 
When  I think  that  there  are  actually; 
nen  going  about  who  love  only  one 
voman.  What  egoists!" 

Edward  Terry,  now  65  years  old,  is 
■ast  for  Crabtree  in  Mr.  Tree's  revival i 
jf  "The  .School  for  Scandal."  Mr. 
rerry  mourns  the  days  of  stock  com- 
panies. "Distinguished  authors  now- 
idays  stipulate  who  shall  be  engaged 
ind  that  makes  the  stock  company 
system  impossible.  The  old  melo- 
drama that  we  burlesque  actors  drove 
pff  the  stage,  or,  rather,  showed  up  its 
absurdities,  has  come  round  again  in 
a glorified  form;  and  so  it  is  gener- 
ally. things  move  in  cycles  and  come 
round  again  to  the  same  thing.” 

Des  Moines  is  in  high  glee.  Prof,  j 
Lewis  Worthington  Smith's  comedy, 
“The  Art  of  Life"  was  “given  its  pre- 
mier performance"  there  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity the  13th  ult.  "That  Des  Moines 
possesses  a playwright  who  is  capable 
of  work  which  measures  with  the  pro- 
duct of  the  leading  American  and  Euro- 
pean writers  of  today  has  been  un- 
suspected hitherto  save  by  the  more 
intimate  friends  of  Prof.  Smith,  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  examining 
the  manuscript  of  his  drama.  Pre- 
- he  has  had  a national  reputa- 
tion as  a poet  and  critic.”  Prof.  L.  F. 
Smith.  Put  your  hand  on  your  heart. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  swear  if  you  can 
that  the  professor's  name  is  a house- 

"Paid  in  Full”  will  be  played  in  the 
English  provinces  beginning  Easter 
week  with  Miss  O’Neil,  not  Nance,  as 
the  leading  woman.  Miss  Nance  O’Neil 
is  now  in 'vaudeville,  playing  in  “$1000 
Reward  " written  for  her  by  Isabel  De 
Witte  Kaplan. 

George  Broadhurst's  new  play,  “The 
Dollar  Mark,"  will  be  produced  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre.  New  York,  next  season. 

Louise  Dresser,  Annie  Yeamans,  and 
John  Barrymore  will  be  in  the  company 
that  will  produce  “The  Candy  Shop"  at 
Atlantic  City,  April  11. 

Miss  Kate  Roila,  the  operatic  anq 
concert  singer,  made  her  debut  as  an 
actress  last  Wednesday  night  at  th^ 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  iij 
Lee  Wilson  Dodd's  “Return  of  Eve.’ 
Miss  Bertha  Galland  played  the  leading 

(U-fk-j-T  I 

PHILIPPINE  BAND  CONCERT. 

A potpourri  of  Filipino  ulrjs  by  Escamilla 
ua«  an  attractive  feature  of  the  fourth 
f.un  ort  g'.v**n  by  the  Philippine  Constabu- I 
{gvy  ban'l  in  Symphony  Hall  last  evening.  ! 
'’apt  Lovinjc  'va*  conductor.  TIil-  program  j 
i«-i utied  .^elections  by  Rofslni,  Bos-'’.  Doni- j 

Ko««inl,  Wagner.  Mascagni,  Escamilla. 

Mro  B.  Navarro?  piccolo.  Potenclano  del  j 
: t • jo.  clarinet,  and  Saturrilno  Villanueva, 

, nhone.  played  In  the  em-ore  numbers. 


Mr.  Bernstein’s  Brachard  Is  a strong 
man  in  finance,  a copper  king.  He  has 
had  a stormy  life.  He  began  as  a beast 
of  burden  on  the  docks  and  in  the  streets 
of  Marseilles.  Ambitious,  audacious,  un- 
scrupulous. imaginative,  yet  grossly 
practical,  he  made  a fortune  by  daring 
schemes  and  colossal  operations.  He  is 
hot-blooded,  a man-  of  brawn  and  brain, 
a fierce  animal,  but  he  adores  his  wife, 
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WILLIAM  GILLETTE, 

At  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 


WILLIAM  GILLETTE 
AT  HOLLIS  STREET 

English  Adaptation  of  Henry  j 
Bernstein’s  “Samson”  Given 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First  I 
performance  in  Boston  of  “Samson,"  a [ 
play  in  four  acts  by  Henry  Bernstein. 

The  Marquis  D’Andellne 

Frederic  De  Belleville  I 

Max  D’Andellne.  George  Probert  I 

Jerome  Le  Govatn Arthur  Byron  I 

Brachard  William  Gillette 

Henri  D»veaux  Henry  Carvlll  1 

Marcel  De  Fontenay Hayward  Ginn  | 

Jean  Bennett  Kilpack  | 

Frederic  . . . Emmett  Whitney  I 

Josef  Edgar  F.  Hill 

Za.nbo  C.  MacLc-an  8avage  j 

Anne-Marie  Pauline  Frederick 

Francolse  D’Andeilne ...Marie  Walnwrlght 

Si;»e  Vernette Desmond  Kelley  J 

Collide  Kathryn  Keys) 

' This  play  In  English  is  hardly  the 
drama  conceived  and  written  by  Mr. 
Bernstein,  nor  is  Mr.  Gillette  the  man 
to  p’ay  the  French  dramatist’s  Jacques  j 
Brachard.  of  Maurice  Brachard,  as  Mr.' 
G!  lette  prefery  to  have  It. 


who  was  sold  to  him  by  her  aristocratic, 
Impoverished,  thoroughly  contemptible 
parents. 

Anne  Marie  despises,  loathes  him. 
She  is  his  wife  at  first  only  in  name, 
as  the  wife  in  “Le  Maitre  des  Forges," 
as  the  wife  in  Zola's  “Nantes."  Feel- 
ing herself  caged,  she  wishes  the  lib- 
erty that  Is  license,  and  she  takes  to 
herself  a lover,  Jerome,  who  is  a good 
deal  of  a brute,  a coarse  fellow,  a 
swaggerer,  a bully,  a type  of  man 
that  is  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  cer- 
tain women  of  outward  refinement 
and  conventional  veneer.  Jacques  be- 
comes suspicious  through  hints  of 
Grace  Rltherford  (Elise  Vernette  in 
this  English  version),  an  ex-mistress 
of  Jerome,  who  has,  with  other  cast- 
off women,  contributed  to  Jerome’s 
support,  but  she  does  not  name  him] 
to  Jacques.  The  latter  sets,  a trap — j 
one,  as  he  describes  it,  of  prehistoric 
antiquity;  he  feigns  a journey,  but 
appears  at  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  wife  is  not  there.  She  re- 
turns,! and  he  forces  a confession 
from  her.  Jerome  has  insulted  her 
and  he  is  no  more  her  lover.  Then 
Jacques  plots  vengeance.  He  tele- 
phones his  broker  to  meet  him  the 
next  morning. 

In  the  third  act  Jacques  has  learned 
from  Grace  that  Jerome  carried  Anne 
j Marie  to  a supper  at  a cafe,  a supper 
! that  was  an  orgy  of  drunken  men  and 
deml-mondaines.  Anne  Marie  fled  the 
scene  in  terror  and  disgust.  Brachard 
resolves  to  sell  copper  until  Its  price  is 
nought,  for  all  his  wife’s  friends  have 
bought  copper.  Jerome  has  invested 
every  cent  he  had  or  could  borrow. 
Brachard,  like  Samson  In  the  temple, 
will  pull  down  the  pillars  that  Ills  en- 
emies may  perish,  though  he  thereby 
slays  himself.  He  Invites  Jerome  to 
lunch  and  talks  with  him  sociably  until 
the  newsboys  cry  the  fall  of  copper  In 
the  streets.  Then  he  pounces  on  him 
as  he  would  fain  rush  away,  and  he 
pours  out  his  hatred  in  a flood  of 
taunts,  in  low  words  of  vilest  signifi- 
cance. He  ends  by  hurling  this  at  him:  j 
i "You  are  ruined,  do  you  understand?! 
Ruined;  and  as  poverty  makes  you  j 
afraid,  go  marry  for  her  money  the  I 
prostitute  Grace  Rltherford,  whom  l| 
have  had  before  you!" 

Even  in  the  original  the  fourth  act  is 
an  anti-climax.  Anne  Marie  begins  to 
admire  this  strong  man  who  has  ruined 
himself  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  her 
by  Jerome.  Jacques  compels  her  to  love 
him  at  last  by  sheer  strength  of  vitality 
and  will.  She  will  not  yield  at  once; 
but  she  will  not  heed  the  advice  of  her 
despicable  family.  She  will  not  apply 
for  a divorce.  She  says  to  her  parents: 
“You  have  sold  me,  not  rented  me  to 
hlrn  ” Jacques  is  sure  of  his  future. 
"I  shall  succeed!”  And  Anne  Marie 
knows  in  her  heart  of  heart  that  he  will 
regain  his  fortune  and  gain  her  love. 

This  Is  a violent,  brutal  play.  The; 
men  and  women  In  it,  with  the  pos-  ( 
Bible  exception  of  Jacques,  are  a 
shabby,  disgusting  lot.  The  talk  be- 
tween Jerome  and  Anne-Marie  and 
Grace  In  the  first  act  shocked  even 
Paris,  and  the  scene  between  Jacques 
and  Jerome  with  the  foui  words  took 
the  spectators  out  of  the  theatre,  to 
use  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Adolphe 
Brlsson,  and  put  them  in  the  street, 
where  drunken  cabmen  roar  at  each 
other. 

Mr.  Bernstein  has  stated  that,  he  did 
not  intend  to  convey  any  social  truths, 
“to  teach  anything,”  in  his  "Samson.” 

! Art  should  not  teach  anything.  “It  is 
I not  the  business  of  the  artist.  He  must 
present  life  as  he  finds  It.  The  author 
should  speak  only  through  his  charac- 
ters. and  should  not  be  constantly  let- 
ting’his  own  views  be  seen.”  It  was  his 
wish  to  contrast  "the  figure  of  the  self- 
made  man  with  that  of  a woman  hr."  J 


by  a spirit  of  caste,  whose  effu'catiom  anen 

environment  have  been  wholly  different 
from  that  of  her  husband.” 

This  dratna  was  produced  at  the 
Renaissance,  Paris,  Nov.  6,  1907,  when 
the  part  of  Anne-Marie  was  taken  by 
Mme.  Simone  Le  Bargy,  and  that  of 
Brachard  by  Lilclen  Guitry,  probably 
the  greatest  actor  in  modern  realistic 
drama,  an  actor  of  dominating  force  and 
unapproachable  Intensity. 

And  now  what  is  this  drama  in  the 
version  performed  by  Mr.  Gillette  and 
hts  company? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  to  sayj 
that  the  play  was  evidently  regarded 
by  the  audience,  as  a light  and  agree- 
able comedy;  situations  that  should 
have  been  dramatic  and  sinister 
aroused  much  laughter,  not  the 
laughter  of  derision,  but  that  of  com- 
pliment. Brachard  was  considered  by 
the  audience  as  a clever  and  amusing 
fellow.  In  one  respect  this  version 
is  more  respectable  than  the  one  in 
which  Mr.  Bourchler  played  in  Lon-, 
don;  in  this  one  Anne-Marie  confesses 

that  Jerome  has  been  her  lover;  in 
the  London  version  she  was  only 
tempted. 

But  how  pale  and  insignificant  Mr. 
Gillette’s  version  is  in  comparison 
with  the  original!  What  washed-out 
figures  are  the  hideous  members  of 
the  D’Andeline  family!  The  cynical  i 
and  depraved  Max  is  now  onl_y  a, 
spoiled  boy.  The 'Marquis  is  merely  a I 
tiresome,  doddering  old  man,  and  the 
Maraquise  is  any  conventionally  aris-  ! 
tocratic  mamma.  And  why  is  Grace . 
Rltherford  turned  into  Elise,  "the 
cousin  of  the  Marquise"?  Why  is  there  : 
[talk  of  her  marriage  to  Jerome?  And 
so  Brachard  had  been  only  a "kind  I 
friend"  to  her?  The  dialogue  is  soft- 1 
ened  till  it  often  becomes  vapid.  j 

There  is  no  true  development  in  the 
psychological  study  of  either  Brachard 
or  Anne-Marie.  The  real  Brachard  was 
rough,  brutal.’  but  he  idealized  this 
woman,  so  far  above  him.  He  had 
promised  to  look  on  her  as  only  a wife 
In  name,  but  he  had  broken  this  prom- 
ise, and  his  love  had  been  violence. 
For  tills  she  hated  him  the  more.  At 
the  end  of  Mr.  Bernstein's  drama  she 
is  still  haughty,  though  she  admires 
his  courage  and  his  vengeance  on  Je- 
rome for  the  insult  to  her;  but  the 
spectator  only  guesses  that  at  some 
future  time  she  will  in  very  fact  be- 
come Brachard’s  wife.  In  Mr.  Gil- 
lette’s version  she  wishes  to  accompany 
: Brachard  in  his  flight;  she  rushes  to 
i his  arms,  and  not  even  he  exclaims; 
"But  this'  is  so  sudden!" 

Mr.  Gillette  was  miscast  in  every  way. 
He  has  not  the  physique,  the  carriage, 
the  voice  or  the  dramatic  force  for  the 
part.  Allusions  in  the  dialogue  to  his 
strength  seemed  ironical.  His  staccato 
reading  of  the  lines,  his  gestures,  his 
facial  expression,  his  mannerisms,  all 
contributed  to  the  impression  that  the 
drama  was  a comedy  in  which  Mr.  Gil- 
lette as  a comedian  should  shine.  It  is 
not  easv  to  understand  how  an  actor  of 
his  Intelligence  and  experience  should 
deliberately  chose  a part  in  which  he 
could  not  possibly  be  at  ease  or  exert 
authority.  Mr.  Byron  gave  a polished 
performance  and  he  had  a certain 
aplomb,  hut  he  did  not  accentuate  the 
inherent  baseness  and  the  swagger  of 
this  despicable  male  animal. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  vague 
and  colorless  marquis  and  marquise.  Mr. 
Probert  made  the  Max  of  this  version 
interesting  and  he  was  looked  on  by 
the  audience  as  a light  comedian,  from 
whom  only  funny  speeches  were  expect- 
ed. Mr.  Carvill,  well  made  up  as  Brach- 
ard’s business  agent,  shouted  his  ap- 
peals to  his  master  when  the  latter 
begged  him  to  speak  in  a low  voice 

Miss  Frederick  took  the  part  ot 
Anne  Marie.  It  is  a difficult  part  In 
the  original,  and  Mme.  Le  Bargy  rep- 
resented' the  wife  as  naturally  per- 
verse. inherently  depraved.  For  this 
she  was  taken  to  task  by  leading 
critics  of  Paris.  Miss  Frederick  did 
not  make  this  mistake.  Although  the 
part  is  softened  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, and  the  character  made  still 
more  vague,  nevertheless  Miss  b red- 
erick  gave  a.  consistent  and  reasona- 
ble performance,  until  the  absurd 
ending,  in  which  she  was  compelled 
to  have  a sudden  change  of  heart. 
She  represented  Anne  Marie  as  a 
woman  of  fine  breeding,  who  loathed 
her  husband  because  he  was  far  be- 
low her  in  rank  and  refinement  and 
also  because  she  had  been  sold  to 
him.  Pride  ruled  her  ways.  She 
craved  affection  from  an  equal,  and 
she  thought  she  had  found  her  mate 
In  Jerome.  She  had  no  respect  for 
Brachard  until  he  stripped  himself 
of  his  fortune  to  avenge  her.  This 
quixotically  ohlvalric  act  first  led  her 
to  esteem  him.  She  was  not  the 
woman,  however,  to  leap  at  once  into 
his  arms,  those  arms  of  an  ex-dock- 

Miss  Kelley  played  with  considerable 
force.  In  the  third  act  she  became  un- 
necessarily and  incongruously  melodra- 
matic. , 

The  drama,  is  mounted  with  unusual 
taste  and  the  stage  business  last  night 
was  exceedingly  well  managed.  An  au- 
dience that  filled  the  theatre  applauded 
heartily  laughed  frequently  and,  after 
the  third  act.  made  many  attempts  to 
persuade  Mr.  Gillette  to  speak. 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  "Samson”  ha3  not 
yet  been  performed  In  Boston.  The 
version  In  which  Mr.  Gillette  plays 
will  no  doubt  entertain  his  many 
friends  and  admirers. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
curtain  during  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Gillette  will  rise  precisely  at  8 o'clock. 


Bit  Hi  OPUS 
MJIJIJISTIE 

Popular  Comedian  Delights  His 
Admirers  in  “Mr.  Hamlet  of 
Broadway”  — Supported  by 
Excellent  Company. 


INTERESTING  NUMBERS 

INTRODUCED  BY  ACTORS 


At  the  Majestic  Theatre,  last  evening. 
Eddie  Foy  made  his  first  Boston  ap- 
pearance in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway. 
The  cast;  . 

Joey  Wheeze 

Barnaby  Bust  le PrUt 

\TanlpieTi John  x*.  .trail 

Mens.  Fourneau Eugene  Beddins 

Piner  Harry  Madison 

"JSteife” 

Sergeant5 °Mc Sweeney  ......William1  M organ 

Mrs.  Daisy  Stringer.  New  York-.  — 

Molly  Brown Mzudejliy  Ubert 

“B'rakebeam  Pete  Madison 

fVinl-OU  Tohnnv Harry-  Maciison 

When  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broadway 

MR.  GIDEON’S  LECTURE. 

A large  and  thoroughly  appreciative 
audience  heard  H.  L.  Gideon’s  lecture  re- 
cital on  Charpentier’s  “Louise”  at  Whit- 
ney Hall  last  evening.  Mr.  Gideon  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Maklausky 
and  Harold  S.  Tripp,  who  rendered  sev- 
eral of  the  finest  selections. 

Mr.  Gideon  showed  throughout  bis  en- 
tire familiarity  with  his  topic  and  he 
gave  his  heavers  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  scenes  in  Paris  as  char- 
acterized by  Charpentier. 

Mr.  Gideon,  who  designated  Charpen-  i 
tier  as  the  Wagner  of  France,  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  tonality  of  the  work 
and  the  forces  that  were  so  markedly 
emphasized  by  the  music.  The  spirited, 
impetuous  youth  of  Julian  was  con- 
trasted with  the  plodding,  drudging 
theme  which  characterized  the  spirit  of 
the  father  of  Louise.  Mr.  Gideon  dis- 
cussed Julian,  not  as  a scapegrace  or 
libertine,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
youthful  masculinity  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Gideon  showed  how  a few  themes 
were  constantly  employed  by  the  com- 
poser to  express  the  various  moods. 
Julian’s  opening  love  song,  the  malign 
and  malicious  philosophy  of  the  Noct- 
ambule,  and  the  cry  of  the  gamins  in 
the  street. 

Mr.  Gideon  will  give  his  last  recital, 
on  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  at  Sym- 
phony Chambers,  Whitney  Hall,  246 
Huntington  avenue,  on  next  Wednes- 
day evening. 

DtfAMA  AND  MUSIC 


Mr.  Hammerstein’s  answer  to  those 
objecting  to  changes  in  the  operatic  rep- 
ertory of  the  fortnight  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Is  plausible,  especially  as  he  has 
put  back  Mr.  Renaud  in  the  part  of 
Rlgoletto.  Mr.  Hammersteln  says  there 
was  little  or  no  demand  here  for 
“Othello’’  and  ‘ Samson  and  Delilah.” 
"Othello”  is  a superb  opera,  superb  in 
Its  libretto  and  in  its  music;  yet  it  has 
never  been  a favorite.  Is  the  subject 
distasteful?  As  for  “Samson  and  Deli- 
lah,’’ this  opera  is  known  here  as  an 
oratorio,  and  it  is  associated  In  the 
minds  of  many  with  an  oratorio  chorus 
and  Sunday  night  concerts. 

The  New  York  Herald  stated  last  Sun- 
day that  Maurice  V.  , Samuels’  play. 
“The  Conflict,”  produced  at  Plainfield,  ; 
N.  J.,  the  20th  ult.,  is  based  on  Balzac  s 
“The  Wild  Assassin.”  Readers  of  Balzac 
may  well  wonder  at  this  statement  and 
cudgel  their  brains  in  the  endeavor  to 
remember  the  French  title  of  the _stoi,>. 
For  “Assassin”  read  “Wild  Ass  Skin  — 
“La  Peau  de  Chagrin.”  . 

Marc  A.  Blumenberg,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Musical  Courier  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Knox  to  represent 
the  United  States  as  a delegate  to  the 
International  Music  Congress  in  Vienna,! 
May  25  to  May  29.  . , I 

Mme.  Calve  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  stage,  operatic  or 
concert.  “I  can  sing  the  modern  music 
and  the  roles  that  the  modern  music 
demands  and  I am  going  to  Paris  next 
month  to  make  new  creations." 

We  are  informed  that  a young  woman 
now  in  vaudeville  is  a “tremendous 
personality.”  She  taught  in  a western; 
college  "everything  from  manners  to 
psychology."  "A  woman  who  is  as 
happy  in  an  impromptu  after-dinner 
speech  as  she  is  in  her  recitals  of  son^s 
—who  is  as  easy  with  her  pen  as  W.  E. 
Henley  or  James  Huneker,  and  whose 
conversation  powers  have  the  distinc- 
tion and  elegance  of  Dobson's  best 
verse — such  a woman  is  worth  while. 
She  gives  something  to  the  world  that 
we  are  proud  to  get.  Her  work  in- 
vigorates, renews,  inspires." 

Miss  Emmy  Destlnn  will  take  the  part 
of  Toss  when  Frederic  d'Erlanger  s 
opera  based  on  Thomas  Hardy’s  famous 
noveuwill  be  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
next  June. 

&Ilss  Susan  Metcalfe  sang  Loefflor  s 


Helen”  (poem  Tiy  "Po*0  In 
Irch  9.  The  Dally  Telegraph 

“In  this  Instance  the  composer 
vs  that  he  has  not  studied  tho  Da- 
isy Idiom  In  vain."  The  Pall  Mall  Un- 
ite remarked  that  the  “curious  song, 
:h  Its  strange  modulations,  seemed  to 
:gest  an  Influence  of  Debussy  without 
of  the  inevltahlcness  of  the 
miposer.”  The  Times  said:  “Ch. 

Loeffler’s  strange  'To  Helen’  seemed 

charming  In  her  hands.”  Mr.  Loeffler 
shaped  and  fashioned  his  musical  speech 
long  before  muslo  by  Debussy  came  to 
this  country.  His  Idiom  Is  nls  own,  not 
Debussy's. 

The  Empire  Theatre,  London,  has 
opened  a barber’s  shop  in  Its  lobby  and 
the  manager  Is  delighted.  He  thinks  of 
establishing  a library  and  reading  room 
in  the  same  place.  He  says  of  his  bar- 
ber shop:  “One  of  the  first  clients  this 
evening  was  a gentleman  who  had 
laughed  so  convulsively  at  the  humor  of 
an  early  Jurn  that  he  had  twisted  the 
risible  muscles  of  his  left  cheek.  A 
facial  massage  composed  his  counte- 
nance and  prepared  him  for  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  exquisite  singing  of  the 
famous  prlma  donna,  Miss  Fremelli. 
Then  see  how  convenient  many  people 
will  find  the  establishment.  People  who 
motor  up  from  the  country,  for  example, 
members  of  Parliament  between  divi- 
sions, gentlemen  detained  late  at  busi- 
ness. territorial  officers  returning  from 
a trying  field  day.  frequently  desire  the 
soothing  influence  of  a shave,  with  a 
comforting  hot  towel.” 

The  London  Times,  reviewing  John 
Galsworthy’s  “Strife,"  and  describing  It 
as  a “work  of  real  Importance,  a serious 
treatment  of  a great  social  and  eco- 
nomic question  with  the  Impartiality  not 
of  indifference,  but  of  all-round  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,”  exclaims 
with  delight:  "The  essential  point  is 

(and  may  one  be  permitted  the  relief 
of  a fervent  ‘thank  goodness!’  ?)  that 
it  Is  not  a pamphlet:  It  is  a real  play. 
That  is  to  say,  the  treatment  is  always 
by  the  proper  methods  of  drama  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  wills,  characters,  Ideas, 
and  ideals  of  Individual  human  beings  in 
action  and  reaction.  -If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  whefl  an  artist  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy’s high  endeavor,  mental  equip- 
ment and  technical  skill  writes  a play 
like  ‘Strife,’  he  has  done  much  more 
than  write  a play:  he  has  rendered  a 
public  service.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Telegraph  says  the  play  has  many  dull 
moments  and  “the  great  scene  of  the 
workmen’s  meeting  contains  more  noise 
than  drama.” 


Arnold  Dolmetsch  will  give  three 
decidedly  "intimate"  concerts  in  his 
music  room  In  Cambridge  next  month. 
The  music  will  be  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  "It  Is  expected  that  no  one 
will  come  late  or  leave  early,  as  there 
should  be  no  disturbance  during  the 
evening.”  The  music  will  not  last 
more  than  an  hour  and  20  minutes. 
Only  30  tickets  will  be  sold. 

Mrs.  Dearmer’s  “Nan  Pilgrim,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
March  8,  has  this  antithesis  for  a 
theme:  "Be  good,"  says  Fr.  Peter  in 
the  play,  "and  you  will  be  happy.” 
"No,”  answers  Nan  Pilgrim,  "be  happy 
and  you  will  be  good.” 

There  are  some  who  delight  in  the 
novels  of  Miss  Florence  Warden,  arid 
are  even  now  thrilled,  remembering 
"The  House  on  the  Marsh.”  She  has 
written  a play,  “The  Case  for  the 
Lady,"  which  was  produced  at  a Sun- 
day evening,  show  at  the  King's  Way, 
London,  March  7.  The  drama  is  de- 
scribed as  singularly  commonplace- 
A gentleman  well  along  In  years  mar- 
ries a young  woman  whose  antece- 
dents are  unknown  to  him  and' she 
foolishly  neglects  to  tell  him  until  the 
curtain  is  about  to  fall  on  the  Iasi 
act  that  she  had  been  a chorus  glr 
and  had  once  posed  to  a photographei 
In  “the  scanty  dress  of  a harlequin.’ 
And  the  first  name  of  the  woman  whe 
took  the  part  of  this  foolish  baggagf 
Is  Maudi! 

It  is  said  that  Puccini  would  like  to 
turn  Eygene  Walter’s  "The  Wolf”  intc 
an  opera  and  write  the  music  for  it 
Here  is  a sad  story  of  stage  life  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  a 
president  of  a sand  blast  company,  says 
she  loaned  jewels  and  money  to  Arthur 
Stanford,  leading  man  of  the  Elsie  Janis 
company,  only  that  he  might  make  a 
"show”  with  them  on  the  stage  Mr 
Stanford  Insists  that  the  jewels  and 
money  were  given  to  him  outright,  and 
intimates  that  he  has  letters  from  Mrs. 
Drown  which  will  convince  even  the  in- 

D different  and  callous  of  Mrs.  Brown’s 
tender  Interest  in  him.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  not  ruffled  by  this.  “Why,  I'm  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother.  We  have 
known  Arthur  for  years,  ever  since  he 
was-a  little  boy.” 


Ifrld 

Therfi  may  be  a cer- 
tain personal  'advantage  to  an  actor  or 
actress  In  being  recognizable  by  the  au- 
dience tho  moment  ho  or  she  steps  on  to 
tho  stago,  but  tho  artistic  advantage 
Is  commensurably  small.  After  all,  the 
actor’s  art  Is  tho  presentation  of  a 
•diameter  designed  by  an  author,  not 
merely  of  his  own  personality,  however 
attractive  It  may  be.” 

Daniel  Frohman  said  to  a reporter  In 
Chicago:  “When  Gus  Thomas  told  me 
the  story  of  The  Witching  Hour*  he 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  Its 

psychical  significance,  and  I could  not 
see  it.  particularly  the  scene  he  Insist- 
ed upon  retaining— the  ’you  can’t  pull 
that  trigger,  you  can't  even  hold  that 
gun’  situation.  When  he  told  my  brother 
Charley  of  that  scene  Charley  had  one 
of  the  heartiest  laughs  he  had  enjoyed 
In  months.  But  when  the  play  was  pro- 
duced then  I discovered  that,  far  from 
being  its  element  of  greatest  strength, 
its  psychic  theme  was  merely  Incidental 
to  an  interesting  human’  story  told 
by  human  characters.  In  other  words, 
'The  Witching  Hour’  succeeded  in  spite 
of  its  ‘you  can’t  pull  that  trigger’  scene 
rather  than  because  of  it.” 

And  Mr.  Frohman  said  that  when  he 
rejected  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”  It 
was  not  the  play  It  was  when  It  was 
finally  produced.  "I  wrote  Mr.  Klein 
and  told  him  that  I liked  the  subject 
immensely,  but  that  I could  not  see  either 
his  big  act,  wherein  he  had  the  heroine 
breaking  open  the  drawer  of  the  mill- 
ionaire’s desk  and  extracting  the  papers 
she  was  after,  or  his  last  act,  which  was 
In  scene  a duplicate  of  and  in  material 
as  soggy  as  the  first  act,  and  was  after- 
war®  rewritten.  After  the  play  had 
been  worked  over  then  the  causes  for  its 
popularity  were  clearly  apparent,  and 
I made  a contract  for  its  production  in 
my  Lyceum  Theatre.” 

An  operatic  and  dramatic  recital, 
Edouard  H.  Darmand,  director,  will  be 
given  In  Potter  Hall  this  evening  at 
8:15,  There  will  be  scenes  from 
Gounod’s  “Mireille,”  Audran’s  "Grand 
Mogol,”  and  Masse’s  “Galathee”;  Des 
Rossaux’s  comedy  in  one  act  “Le 
Souris,”  and  songs  by  Massenet  and 
Gounod.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darmand,  Miss 
Melley,  Miss  Muckensturmn,  Miss,  Spry, 
Miss  Sterling,  Miss  La  Marchant,  and 
Messrs.  Chantereau  and  Kells  will  take 
part. 

Bertha  Gerster,  daughter  of  the  once 
famous  Etelka  Gerster,  has  begun  to 
sing  in  private  in  Berlin.  “She  has  a 
light  and  flexible  contralto  voice.”  So 
says  a correspondent,  and  adds  that  the 
mother  hopes  Bertha  will  interpret  all 
the  roles  she  made  famous.  Unfortu- 
nately the  mother  was  a high  soprano. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  received 
another  German  decoration,  the  14th. 

There  is  talk  of  Mr.  Hammerstein 
visiting  Denver  to  make  that  city  “the 
headquarters  of  a strong  opera  com- 
pany.” We  infer  that  the  talk  is  chiefly 
in  Denver. 

Philander  Johnson  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  says  Miss  Billie  Burke. talks  like  a 
songbird  and  looks  like  an  animated 
bonbon. 
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MISS  BULLARD’S  RECITAL 


Interesting  Program  of  Songs — Earl 
Cartwright,  Baritone. 


"Love  Watches,”  In  German,  was 
played  in  New  York  last  week.'  The 
dainty  piece  was  turned  into  a farce 
comedy.  Miss  Hermine  Hollmann  seems 
to  eclipse  Miss  Billie  Burke  in  mlsunder 
standing1  of  the  part  of  Jacqueline  and 
in  lack  of  finesse  and  sentiment.  "Jac- 
queline was  represented,”  said  the  New 
York  Times,  "by  a pert  and  buxom  Teu- 
tonic miss,  who  played  the  role  very 
much  as  she  did  that  of  the  Lady  from 
Maxim’s  in  'The  Blue  Mouse.’  ” 

It  appears  that  In  London  a good 
many  actors  dislike  "making-up”  and 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Edith  Alida  Bullard,  assisted  by 
1 Earl  Cartwright,  baritone,  and  Miss 
Jessie  Davis,  pianist,  gave  a recital  yes. 

I terej^y  afternoon.  Miss  Bullard  sang 
I these  songs,  according  to  the  program: 

Beethoven,  "La  Partenza";  Veracini, 
Pastorale;  Pergolesi.  ''Nina":  Franz, 

"Schlummei’Hedi” ; Dresel,  “Fruehlinstsnacht”: 
Grieg.  "A  Dream”;  Debussy.  Aria  from 
"The  Prodigal  Son”:  Wallace.  “Nest  Thee, 
My  Bird";  Hopekirlc.  "Thy  Dark  Eyes, 
Ellidh";  Cyril  Scott,  "Blackbird's  Song”; 
Arensky.  “But  Lately  In  Dance”;  Pade- 
rewski, "My  Tears  Were  Flowing";  Rach- 
maninoff. "Floods  of  Spring";  and  with 
Mr.  Cartwright,  Hildach’s  "Now  Thou  Art 
Mine”  and  Foote's  "Sing.  Maiden  Sing." 
Mr  Cartwright  sang  Reger’s  "Quiet  of  the 
Woods";  Wolfs  "Secrecy"  and  R.  Strauss’ 
"Secret  Invitation"  (or  Lover’s  Pledge,”  as 
the  original  title  is  mistranslated). 

Miss  Bullard’s  concert  was  announced 
earlier  in  the  month.  A severe  cold  led 
to  a postponement.  The  results  of  tills 
cold  possibly  accounted  for  her  false 
intonation  yesterday,  which  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  songs  of  the  first 
group.  Miss  Bullard  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  one  that  could  be  the  expressive 
medium  of  emotion.  At  present  her 
technique  is  not  sufficiently  developed 
for  singing  in  public  and  she  knows  lit- 
tle about  interpretation.  One  song  was 
like  unto  another,  as  far  as  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  was  concerned.  Of 
tlie  more  unfamiliar  songs,  those  by 
Wallace  and  Scott  were  the  most  note- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Cartwright  sang  Strauss’  song 
with  genuine  passion.  The  songs  by 
Reger  and  Wolf  demanded  greater 
finesse,  and  are  perhaps  better  suited  to 
a woman’s  voice. 

Miss  Davis,  as  is  her  wont,  played  de- 
lightful accompaniments.  There  was  a 
friendly  audience  of  fair  size. 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


A foreigner  sojourning  here  was  much 
disturbed  some  nights  ago  by  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  that  followed  pe- 
culiarly bad  acting  in  a theatre.  He 
could  not  understand  how  an  audience 
could  be  so  wholly  wrong  In  Its  Judg- 
ment. 

We  read  the  following  paragraph  pub- 
lished in  a recent  issue  of  the  Pull  Mall 
Gazeite.  The  paragraph  Is  in  the  letter 
of  the  journal’s  Pan  correspondent: 
“A  musical  friend  who  visited  the  opera 
the  other  evening  declares,  to  me  that 
one  of  the  principals  sang  out  of  key  on 
every  occasion  In  which  she  appeared  on 
| the  stage.  ’What  was  my  astonishment' 
‘the  says,  'In  hearing  the  frantic  ap- 
plause of  the  house,  as  It  had  marked 
her  ou\  especially  for  compliments.’  In 
the  final  scene,  when  her  voice  rose  to 
an  unpleasant  shriek,  the  audience  was 
particularly  enthusiastic.  ’Am  I to 
argue  from  that,  that  the  majority  of 
Parisians  have  no  ear?’  ” 

The  correspondent  answered  that  the 
applause  came  probably  from  what  the 
French  call  "snobblsme.”  "It  Is  the  fash- 
ion to  applaud  the  heroine  In  lyrical 
drama,  and  so  she  is  applauded.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  criticism  Is  at 
a low  ebb  here.  Where  are  the  critics  of 
other  times?  Or  rather,  where  is  the 
public  that  takes  any  notice  of  criti- 
cism?” 

We  might  have  said  to  the  foreign- 
er in  Boston:  "This  actor  Is  liked  by 
many.  He  has  always  played  sym- 
pathetic parts.  Audiences  have  been 
In  the  habit  of  applauding  him  and 
they  will  continue  to  applaud,  no  mat- 
ter how  badly  he  plays.  If  the  au- 
dience is  secretly  disappointed  it 
blames  the  playwright,  never  this 
actor." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds,  speaking  of 
critical  opinion  In  that  city:  "Only 

theatrical  criticism  remains;  even  that 
has  little  or  no  weight,  since  it  is 
apparently  considered  bad  taste  to 
utter  any  depreciation  of  work,  how- 
ever bad.” 


The  Daily  Mail  told  recently  of  a 
"lady  lecturer” — a vile  phrase! — - 

whose  dog  accompanies  her  to  her  en- 
gagements and  yawns  when  he  thinks 
she  has  said  enough.  She  obeys  the 
signal  and  resumes  her  seat.  This 
story  led  a London  journalist  to 
moralization.  Thus,  when  life  seems 
hollow  and  your  dearest  friend  a bore, 
how  sympathetic  is  the  yawn  of  the 
terrier  stretched  out  before  the  fire! 
“And  a dog  yawns  nobly,  making  no 
attempt  at  disguising  It  with  politely 
uplifted  paw.  All  animals  seem  to 
enjoy  a yawn  except  men.  We  once 
saw  the  late  lamented  hippopotamus 
at  the  Zoo  lift  himself  slowly  from 
his  murky  pond  and  yawn.  It  was 
a great  spectacle — tremendous — Hom- 
eric. The  concentrated  boredom  of 
the  whole  creation  seemed  expressed 
in  that  gigantic  gasp.  For  a few 
fascinated  moments  pond,  shed,  rail- 
ings, people,  all  seemed  merged  in  one 
colossal  mouth.  It  was  wonderful. 
Oh — we  thought  as  we  came  away- — 
oh  to  be  able  to  yawn  like  that  when 
life  becomes  too  silly!” 

There  was  a fine  tragedy  in  the  chief 
Breslau  theatre  a few  days  ago.  A 
popular  soubrette,  Annie  Tharau.  the 
divorced  wife  of  a Berlin  theatrical 
manager,  had  been  living  pleasantly 
with  one’  of  her  colleagues.  Hoper,  who, 
like  Signor  Bimbinger.  is  a baritone.  A 
Viennese  composer  of  operettas,  one 
Granichstaedten,  arrived  to  conduct  the 
final  rehearsal  of  his  comic  opera.  "Boy 
or  Girl.”  He  promptly  fell  in  love  with 
the  soubrette  and  they  became  be- 
trothed. The  baritone  was  told  that  he  : 
would  no  longer  be  the  only  one.  He  j 
called  at  her  fiat,  and  by  continual  ring- 
ing at  last  induced  her  to  come  to  the  j 
door  to  speak  to  him.  As  soon  as  she  j 
appeared  he  fell  on  her  with  a pocket  i 
knife  and  wounded  her  face  and  body,  j 
Then,  escaping,  he  out  an  artery  of  bis  ! 
wrist  in  hope  that  he  would  die,  but! 
ho  was  taken  to  a hospital,  where  he 
was  formally  arrested.  Mme.  Tharau’s 
features  are  so  badly  slashed  that  it  us  j 
doubtful  whether  she  will  ever  play  1 
again.  The  question  is:  Will  the 

Viennese  composer  keep  Ills  his  troth? 

They  revived  "The  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard”  at  the  Savor  . London,  early  this  j 
month,  and  Richard  Temple,  who  was 
the  original  Sergeant  Meryle  when  the 
operetta  was  produced  in  1SS8,  now  plays 
the  part.  We  never  could  understand 
the  popularity  of  this  piece.  As  comedy 
It  falls  below  the  majority  of  others  in  , 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  series,  and  the.  I 
music  is  seldom  of  Sullivan’s  best.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  find  some  Englishmen 
sharing  this  view.  Thus  the  critic  of 
t He  Referee  says  that  the  operetta  “was  J 
an  attempt  to  strike  out  a new  path,  to  , 
leave  the  realms  of  topsy-turveydom.  j 
and  new  departures  are  commonly  de-  ; 
ficient  In  definiteness  and  direction.”  j 

The  22d  triennial  national  song  and  • 
music  festival  of  the  Northeastern  Fed- 
eration of  Singing  Societies,  under  i lie  t 
auspices  of  the  United  Singers  of  New 
York,  will  be-  held  In  Madison  Square  ] 
Garden  from  June  1!)  to  June  24,  190D.  I 
There  will  be  concerts  by  a male  chorus  , 
of  6000  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  100.  | 
Among  the  features  of  the  festival  will) 


bo  the  mnmwrtrn’ii  iur  tno  T^tU"’ 
mlzo"  a Statue  given  to  the  Lulled 
Slate's  by  the  Bmfieror  William ; com- 
oodtive  singing  by  American  glee  clubs 
?m-Ua  prize  given  by  "a  well  known 
| American  citizen”;  a concert  under  the 
auspices  of  the  board  of  education  of 
I the  city  Of  New  York,  with  a chorus  of 
! minlls  from  the  Normal  College  and  j 
J high  schools  of  1500  voices,  and  a chorus 

composed  of  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  over  4000  voices. 

Washington  has  adopted  by  legisla- 
tive vote  at  Olympia  a state  anthem 
with  words  by  Prof.  Edmond  S.  Meany 
of  the  University  of  Washington  and 
music  by  Reginald  De  Kovcn.  Here 
are  the  words  of  the  anthem: 

WASHINGTON  BELOVED. 

Thy  name,  oh  Washington  renown'd. 

We  hail  from  far  and  near, 

Thy  glories  Joyfully  resound 

In  song  of  praise  and  mighty  cheer. 

Thy  fame,  oh  Washington  serene, 

Leads  up  on  to  the  sky. 

While  we  thro’  ev'ry  changing  scene. 
Thy  purple  pennants  lift  on  high. 

Thy  deeds,  oh  Washington  benign. 

Will  last  as  hills  of  stone. 

While  we  like  ore  the  fires  refine. 

Will  ring  forth  praise  to  thee  alone. 

Thy  sons,  oh  Washington  belov’d. 

Lift  up  their  heads  in  pride, 

By  whatsoever  sea  remov’d. 

To  thee,  in  love,  their  lives  are  tied. 
Miss  Rose  Stahl,  returning  to  New 
York  from  the  Pacific  coast  was  shocked 
by  the  "suffragette  mess”  that  the 
women  are  getting  into.  ”1  wonder  if 
they  think  that  voting  is  a nice,  refined 
parlor  game?  Well,  it  isn’t,  and  I 
know,  because  we  were  in  Denver  this 
election,  and  I was  taken  around  and 
saw  women  go  into  tobacco-laden  poll- 
ing places  and  come  out  looking  pretty 
sick  of  t heir  new  job.  Women  will  al- 
ways rule  the  world,  but  never  with 
their  heads." 


Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  new  play.  “Gii- 
selda,”  produced  at  Berlin,  excited  dis- 
cussion. and  no  wonder.  He  takes  the 
heroine  of  Boccaccio's  famous  story,  but 
presents  her  as  a peasant  girl  violently 
eonvertc-d  into  a countess.  The  “patient 
Griselda”  is  now  a half-wild  woman. 
She  is  In  a strange,  unreal  world,  "peo. 
pled  with  men  and  women  utterly  unlike 
any  we  have  ever  known,  whose  dream, 
like  and  Inconsequent  actions  defy  ana- 
lysis. as  their  vehement  passions  trans- 
cend those  of  common  life.  There  are 
scenes  which  combine  to  a rare  degree 
tlie  beauty  of  picture  and  poetry.  At 
times  the  outbursts  of  passion  carry 
conviction  In  their  simplicity,  but  the 
play  seems  to  lack  a definite  intention 
and  has  either  too  little  or  too  much 
subtlety  to  rank  as  a really  great 
achievement."  Some  of  the  scenes 
awakened  surprise,  if  not  mockery,  as 
one  in  which  Count  Ulrich  is  represented 
as  raging  and  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  friends  pending  the  birtli  of  his 
child.”  In  the  final  scene  Griselda  re- 
turns to  scrub  the  palace  steps  which 
she  ascended  as  a bride. 

The  Alinnesota  House  Committee  on 
Crime  and  Punishment  has  reported 
favorably  a bill  providing  that  any 
chorus  girl  who  appears  publicly  in 
red,  white  and  blue  tints,  shall  be  fined 
$100,  or  be  locked  up  for  90  days.  This 
is  as  11  should  be.  Pink  tights  are 
more  attractive,  and  there  are  some 
who  prefer  black. 

An  “exclusive  negro”  theatre  will 
be  opened  In  St.  Louis  the  29th.  Tt  Is 
to  be  large  and  well  ventilated.  There 
will  be  a club  exclusively  for  negroes 
connected  with  the  theatre. 

The  melancholy  lot  of  Germany’s 
lyric  and  dramatic  artists  is  described 
with  melancholy  fidelity  to  fact  In  a 
brochure  that  has  just  appeared  in 
Berlin.  The  author  of  this  "Theater- 
Blend”  ("The  Misery  of  the  Theatre 
Wc-rld”)  Is  a member  of  the  Reichstag, 
named  Maximilian  Pfeiffer.  The  statis- 
tics here  quoted  demonstrate  that  of 
the  25,000  opera  singers  and  actors  on 
tlv-  German  stage  today,  12.000— or 
nearly  half  of  the  number— earn  less 
than  $250  a year.  There  are  5000  whose 
annual  Income  lies  between  that  amount 
and  $375.  while  only  2300  are  paid  more 
than  $750.  These  figures  In  themselves 
I speak  volumes  of  misery.— Exchange. 

"Tho  Master  Singers”  has  been  per- 
I formed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 

without  cuts.  The  performance  began 
at  5:30  P.  M.  "It  served  to  show  that 
for  the  purpose  of  the  repertory  of  an 
; opera  house  open  for  20  weeks  the 
| customary  excisions  are  made  with 
| good  reason  and  with  judgment.” 

Mr.  Sothern  will  bo  in  Boston  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  the  weeks  ' beginning 
May  17th.  and  24th. 

. c / C'  j 

LELAND  HALL’S  RECITAL 

A Friendly  Audience  Applauds  Am- 
bitious Program. 

Leland  Hall  gave  a piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hal! 
There  was  a friendly  audience  of  fail- 
size.  The  program  was  as  follows- 


6< 


joven.  Sonata  op.  31  No.  2;  Poldint. 

In  A major:  Mendelssohn,  Song  Win- 
Words. No.  21:  Chopin,  Nooturno,  K 

,or:  Scherzo,  O sharp  minor;  C.  Franck, 
.elude.  Aria  and  Filial:  Brahms.  Ballade, 

> major.  Intermezzo.  B minor.  Ballade.  B 
major,  from  op.  10:  Debossy.  "L'lsle  Joycuse." 

\ . Mr.  Hall  is  evidently  serious-minded 
and  ambitious.  The  programs  of  his 
recitals  hero  have  always  shown  taste, 
if  in  some  instances  the  music  chosen 
has  been  a little  beyond  his  ability.  His 
technic  is  not  yet  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  Can  without  thought  of 
it  give  free  expression  to  Ills  musical  j 
sentiments.  Thus,  in  the  performance; 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  yesterday,  his 
runs  were  not  always  even,  and  in  other 
ways  the  lack  of  a sure  technic  was  felt. 
In  the  second  movement  his  playing  of 
melodic  phrases  was  inclined  to  be 
rigid,  and  this  fault  was  observed  occa- 
sionally in  other  pieces  on  the  program. 
Toldini's  etude  was  clearly  played,  with 
fine  tone  and  a certain  brilliance.  There 
were  excellent  moments  in  Chopin’s 
nocturne,  but  in  the  middle  section  the 
hearer  lost  interest  and  began  to  think 
of  other  things.  Mr.  Hall  as  yet  is 
hardly  "up  to”  the  Scherzo. 

There  were  interesting  features  in 
Mr.  Hall's  interpretation  yesterday;  he 
gave  many  proofs  of  a musical  nature; 
but  his  technic  at  present  does  not  rest 
on  a solid  foundation.  It  might  be  well 
for  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively! 
for  a year  or  two  to  the  acquirement  of 
a modern  mechanism.  1 

ittU  UUNQtKT  OF 

CECILIA  SOCIETY 

Wolf-Ferrari's  Cantata,  "The  New 
Life,”  Given  First  Time  Here. 

The  Cecilia  Society.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
conductor,  gave  its  third  concert  of  the 
season  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  "The  New  Life,  a can- 
tata  with  text  based  on  Dante's  "La 
Vita  Nuova,”  was  given  its  first  per- 
formance in  Boston.  The  society  was 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  composed  of 


season  last  ' CvVriTng'  In  “ClilcK'erins; 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows:! 
Schubert,  posthumous  quartet  in  D| 
minor;  Reger,  four  movements  from 
suite  for  violin  and  piano,  in  A minor;! 
Beethoven,  piano  trio  in  B flat  major, 
op.  97.  The  program  stated  that  Giei 
performance  of  the  movements  from; 
Reger's  suite  was  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  four  movements  played  last  even- 
ing were  a prelude  (grave),  a minuet, 
an  aria  and  a burlesque.  Hearing  these, 
it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  composer 
has  aroused  bitter  antagonists  in  his 
own  country,  and  equally  violent  parti- 
sans, who  doubtless  work  him  as  much 
harm  as  do  his  detractors;  that  he  has 
been  hailed  as  a master  of  cacophony, 
as  one  who  out-Strausses  Strauss,  etc. 
This  music  is  of  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance and  character,  but  it  is  not  ag- 
gressive; it  neither  flings  nor  invites  de- 


Those  present  were; 

Josiah  Quincv.  Nathan  Matthews.  .Twdzje 
Hriiniit  Cm n*.  Col.  John  T.  Wheelwright. 
Prof.  Avlo  Bates,  Gen.  Francis  Peabody. 
Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Frederic  P.  _ Vinton, 
Stephen  O'Meara.  Joseph  Smith,  ObeTr'. 
GUison  Robert  G.  Fitch.  Dr.  Samuel  If. 
Durgln*  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  Gtnwrles 
R — gmadaM  C.  Howard  Walker.  F.  B. 
Stevens.  Arthur  Warren.  George  P.  Mor- 
ris F.  F.  Shedd.  H.  S.  Kempton,  Oscar 

Hosmer,  Philip  Hale.  P.  L Hale,  S.  A. 
Dean.  W.  R.  Ellis.  W.  S.  Barnes.  Jr  C. 
E.  Sturgis,  H.  A.  Kidder.  R C.  Y heel  - 
i wrieht,  B.  D.  Fowlo.  B— ty  F TV . 

Buxton,  A.  M.  Constantine,  W.  A.  Bradley. 

Sylvester  Baxter.  Joe  Cone.  J.  J.  Me- 
1 Xamara.  r 

Hekt/r  » i 

19TH  CONCERT  OF  THE 


“KomHnf&Td.”  - ,. 

Ku«s,"  ••Salamander. 

“Atif  dein  Kirchofe,  An  ole  — 

"Botscbaft.”  > 

Mr.  Elwes  came  to  this  country 
chiefly  to  sing  in  a performance  of 
••The  Dream  of  Gerontius  - by  Lie  Or- 
atorio Society  of  New  Yoik,  for  he  i- 
an  intimate  friend  of  Elgar  and  he  i 
esteemed  in  England  as  a mnger 
that  composer’s  music.  He  ha-  given 

a recital  in  New  York,  and  yesterday  ( 
afternoon  he  sang  here  for  the  first 
time. 

I am  informed  that  he  was  suffer-  , 
ing  from  the  effects  of  a cold,  and  i 
therefore  it  would  not  be  just  to  speak 
in  decided  terms  about  the  character  , 
of  his  voice.  The  cold  may  have  af- 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  fected  certain  upper  tones  The  voice 

°'m  was  somewhat  veiled.  It  Is  certainly | 


gressive;  it  neiuier  nings  nor  invues  ae-  __*  ^ Pianist 

fiance  and  last  evening  it  gave  keen  de-  Miss  Germaine  Schn  , 


j light  by  its  beauty,  its  pronounced  fla- 
vor. and  its  striking  denouements.  It  | 
was  played  by  Mr.  Hess  and  Mr.  Geb- 
hard  with  sympathy  and  understanding, ! 
with  smooth  ensemble  and  fine  balance  j 
of  tone. 


Mr.  Willy  Hess  Greeted. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor,  gave  its  19th  con- 


not  one  of  marked  beauty.  It  is  hard 
rather  than  brilliant;  it  is  not  at  all, 
sensuous;  but  it  is  a manly  organ,, 
resonant  enough  to  be  effective  in  a; 
large  hall.  ! 

Mr.  Elwes  is  evidently  a singer  ot  in 
telligence.  The  chief  features  of  his  per- 
formance were  excellence  of  diction  and 


Nothing  was  more  spontaneously  cert  last  night  in  Symphony  Halh  Miss  ' tl^n  an^^iis^ev^nness311^^ in 


applauded  than  the  several  movements  (Jermaine  Schnitzer  was  the  pianist, 
of  Schubert’s  quartet,  especially  the  •ppg  program  was  as  follows; 

andante.  Beethoven’s  beautiful  trio  Unflnisbed  Symphoay,  b minor Schubert 

was  a happy  choice  among  his  chant-  Variations  ou  a theme  of  Haydn Brahms 

ber  works,  but  the  music  is  peculiarly  Concerto  in  E flat  No.  1.  for  piano. ...... .Liszt 

and  irresistibly  soporific,  and  this  Overture,  “On  the  Seaeliffs" Maquarre 

This  concert  does  not  call  for  an 


quality  was  felt  last  evening,  although 
the  performance  was  one  of  true  ani- 
mation. The  players  were  warmly 
recalled  after  every  number. 

The  last  concert  of  the  season  by] 
this  quartet  will  take  place  April  13. 


BARLEBEN-FURBUSH  CONCERT. 

Karl  Barleben.  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
May  Belle  Hagenow-Furbush,,  pianist, 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Stelnert 
Hall.  The  program  included  Grieg's 
Sonata  in  C minor,  for  piano  and  violin; 
the  first  movement  from  Sibelius'  vio- 
lin concerto,  op.  47 ; Chopin’s  Im- 


extended  notice.  All  but  one  of  the 
compositions  were  familiar,  and  there 
were  no  forced  readings.  The  proper 
tempo  of  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  in  Schubert’s  sym- 
phony has  long  been  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Fiedler  took  the  lovely 
melody  at  a slower  pace  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  and  thus  gave  the 
melody  a marked  emotional  charac- 
ter. The  transition  was  a little  ab- 
rupt, and  sticklers  for  continuity  of 
thought  and  general  musical  flow 
might  take  an  exception;  yet  the  con- 
trast was  effective.  In  spite  of  the 
beautiful  and  purely  Shubertian  sec- 


promptu  in  F sharp  minor,  Prelude  in 

F major,  Etude  op.  25,  No.  9;  Bach’s]  on(q  theme  of  "the  second  movement. 

Chaconne  for  violin  and  Sarasate’s  Fan- ; the  reputation  of  the  composer  would 

tasia  on  Gounod’s  “Fauet.’’’  j be  exhanced1  if  only  the  first  move- 

— - There  was  a friendly  audience  of  fair,  ment  had  been  written.  The  second 

members  of  the  Symphony  orenestra  sjze  that  manifested  much  pleasure  in  fans  far  below  it. 

Sylvain  Noack.  concert  master,  a cnoius  , the  perforrnan,.e  and  recalled  enthusias-j  <pbe  reading  of  Brahms’  variations 
of  boys  from  the  choirs  of  the^  Lnurcn  tleal]y  both  the  soloists.  The  program  was  contrapuntally  lucid,  and  each 

of  the  Advent  and  Trinity  enure  , - ■ was  both  interesting  and  well  arranged.  set  bad  its  own  appropriate  charac- 

Frances  Dunton  M ood  soprano , La  Grieg's  sonata  gives  immediate  and  last-  ter  with  one  exception— the  charm- 
Cartwright.  baritone  ; Alfred  de  Voto,  pleasure  and  was  an  excellent  thing  !nKf 


I - ■ r _ Aro-nnict  mg  ijitaotuc  cu.u  w a**  — - a ing  variation  marked  "grazloso  ’ 

pianist,  and  Albert  TV.  Snow , orga  ^ wjth  which  to  begin  the  concert,  for  it  might  have  been  treated  more  elas 
The  concert  was  one  of  extr  . „an*i„afpS  the  fancy  and  fulfils  the  aiiH  it  mle-ht  have  been  nlavei 


I interest,  not  only  because  it  marked 
the  performance  of  an  unfamiliar  work, 
but  by  the  unusual  nature  of  that  work. 

| "The  New  Life”  was  performed  six 
j years  ago  in  Munich,  when  the  com- 
| poser  was  only  27  years  old,  and  it  was 
given  twice  last  year  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  of  New  York.  Last  evening’s 
j program  contained,  besides  the  text,  a 
j short  account  of  the  composer,  and  a 
i quotation  from  notes  by  Mr.  Krehblel 
j upon  the  source,  plan  and  detail  of  the 
cantata. 

Not  only  is  the  construction  of  the 
work  unusual  in  the  disposition  of  vocal  , 
! and  orchestra  forces,  but  the  effect  is 
I quite  as  uncommon  as  the  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  is 
I the  strange  contrast  between  the  spirit 
in  which  the  music  is  conceived,  a spirit 
singularly  in  sympathy  with  the  text, 
and  the  modernity  of  the  resources  by 
which  that  spirit  is  expressed.  It  is  not 
1 at  all  the  effect  that  is  given  when  an; 
early  concerto  or  other  orchestra  piece 
I is  performed  by  a modern  orchestra  ; the 
peculiarity  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s  cantata  is 
that  it  was  planned  for  the  resources  of 
i a modern  orchestra.  The  double  chorus, 
assisted  by  the  chorus  of  boys^  voices, 

1 produced  a volume  of  tone  that  was 
j thrilling  in  climaxes,  that  exhilarated 
I by  the  mere  power  and  vitality  of  its 
movement;  and  there  were  moments  of 
| passionate  utterance  when  this  move- 
ment this  irresistible  volume  of  sound, 
gripped,  exalted  and  benumbed  the 
I hearer. 

The  cantata  Is  divided  into  two  parts, 

I with  a prologue,  and  an  intermezzo.  The 
mainly  for  baritone,  the 


captivates  the  fancy  and  fulfils  the 
double  function  of  putting  the  hearer 
into  a receptive  mood,  and  gratifying 
that  mood.  It  was  well  followed  by  the 
movement  by  Sibelius,  and  it  would  have 
been  a pleasure  to  hear  the  whole  con- 
certo. 

The  ensemble  performance  of  the  two 


tlcally,  arid  it  might  have  been  played 
In  a more  tenderly  romantic  spirit. 

Mr.  Maquarre,  the  remarkable  first 
flute  of  the  orchestra,  is  known  here 
as  a composer  of  pieces  that  have  been 
played  at  Pop  concerts  and  of  songs. 
The  overture  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  tills  oountry.  It  was  com 


musicians  was  capital.  Mr.  Barleben's;  posed  about  six  years  ago  when  Mr. 


solo  work  is  familiar  here,  and  it  was 
applauded.  So,  also,  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Furbush.  who  played  with 
authority  and  with  much  taste. 


Maquarre  was  spending  a summer  at  a 
French  seaside  resort.  The  main  body 
of  tile  overture  has  little  that  Is  salient 
Or  distinguished,  but  in  the  second  of 
the  preceding  slow  movements  there  are 
passages  that  are  picturesque  and,  in- 
deed. imaginative.  Mr.  Maquarre  has 
facility  in  the  matter  of  instrumenta- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  overture  would 
have  made  a stronger  impression  if  it 
had  been  performed  without  cuts,  which 


io  singing  only  the  angel's  part 
prologue  anil  a few  words  at  the 


Former  Mayors  Nathan  Matthews! 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  Col.  W.  E.  Has- 
kell, publisher  of  The  Herald,  Police 
Commissioner  Stephen  O’Meara  and 
other  men  prominent  in  public  and; 
professional  life  in  Boston  gathered; 
last  night  at  the  University  Club  to 
honor  George  F.  Babbitt,  the  retiring] 
paragrapher  of  The  Herald’s  editorial 
page.  As  they  expressed  it,  in  the] 
after  dinner  remarks,  they  came  as; 
his  friends  who  wished  to  him  every] 
happiness  in  well  earned  leisure. 

The  occasion  marked  the  conclusion! 
of  37  years  of  steady  journalistic  work,! 
of  a career  beginning  on  the  Boston] 
Post  shortly  after  graduation  from] 
Harvard  and  ending  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the 

_ __  editorial  paragraphs  which  appear  ini 

the  work  There  are  orchestral  | The  Herald  of  this  morning.  Mr.  Bab-! 
<■-  and  several  significant  pas-  bltt  expects  to  leave  soon  for  Europe, 
or  solo  Instruments,  of  which  where  he  will  remain  for  an  indefinite 
the  most  eloquent  is  the  violin  period.  ] 

the  dialogue  Between  Beatrice  Col.  Haskell  was  the  toastmaster.  At 
- Angel  of  Death  A dance  of  his  right  sat  Mr.  Babbitt  and  former 
tl  it  recurs  in  which  the  harp  Mayor  Matthews,  and  at  his  left  former 
no  are  dominant,  gave  delight  by  Mayor  Quincy.  The  large  dining  room 
hm,  melody  and  grace. 


of  the  club  was  charmingly  decorated 
iterrr,»7-/o  »nT  nart~ two  with  with  ferns,  roses  and  spring  flowers, 
oundly "emotional  and  solemn  Hirectly  in  front  of  the  chief  guest  of 
v,.  scarce! v more  beautiful  the  evening  was  a big  mound  of  jacque.  | 
- than  the  lighter  portions  of  ...  I 

te  significance,  beauty  and  The  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 


affected  its  structure.  As  it  was,  the 
pomposer  was  heartily  applauded. 

Miss  Schnitzer  first  visited  Boston 
in*  1906,  and  she  had  then  been  en- 
gaged to  play  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert. Her  arrival  was  delayed  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
the  engagement  was  necessarily  can- 
celled. She  played  here  with  the  or- 
chestra last  night  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city.  During  the  last  two 
years  she  has  gained  in  breadth  and 
In  sense  of  proportion  without  any 
loss  of  the  peculiar  brilliance  that 
distinguished  her  when  she  first  came. 
Her  performance  of  Liszt’s  concerto 
was  an  admirable  one  in  conception 
and  in  carrying  out  of  the  intention. 
Her  technic  rests  on  solid  foundations 
and  it  is  highly  developed;  but  she 
has  much  more  than  a praiseworthy 
technic,  much  more  than  the  brilliance 
that  easily  arouses  applause. 

She  played  with  rare  elegance  in 
bravura  passages;  her  melodic  expres- 
sion was  tasteful  and  emotional  in  the 
Llsztlan  manner;  and  her  purely  virtu- 
oso display  was  characterized  by  a verve 
that  did  not  untrun  clearness  and  re- 
spect for  the  phrase.  She  well  deserved 
the  applause  that  recalled  her  many 
times. 

Mr,  Willy  Hess  was  warmly  greeted 
by  the  sympathetic  audience  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  duties  of  concert-master. 


roulades  were  noteworthy  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  air  from  Bach's  can- 
tata, “Man  singet  mit  Freuden  vom 
Sieg,”  and  the  songs  by  Purcell.  His 
enunciation,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
great  majority  of  English  singers  who 
visit  us.  was  delightfully  distinct.  There 
was  much  in  his  general  style  to  com- 
mend. ...  • 

He  gave  special  pleasure  by  his  smgin„ 
of  the  charming  old  song,  “So  Sweet  Is 
She.”  words  by  • Ben  Jonson;  the  old 
French  song,  “Lisette."  arranged  b> 
Weckerlin,  and  the  unfamiliar  song  by 
Glehrl.  In  them  his  best  qualities  were 
displayed.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
songs  do  not  call  for  any  display  of 
subtle  or  deep  emotion.  As  an  interpreter 
he  is  straightforward,  honest,  hearty. 
His  art  is  not  “raffine.”  Yesterday— he 
was  not  a singer  in  command  of  many 
dynamic  grades;  nor  did  he  attract  at- 
tention as  a colorist.  _ K . 

The  songs  by  Greaves  and  Robert 
Jones  have  less  character  than  So 
Sweet  Is  She."  Nothing  is  known  of 
Thomas  Greaves  except  that  he  was  a 
lutenist  who  published  “Songs  of  Sun- 
dry Kinds”  in  1604.  and  all  that  we 
know  of  Jones  is  that  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Mus.  B.  at  Oxford  in  lo9., 
wrote  and  published  airs  and  mad- 
rigals, and  with  a few  others  attempted 
vainly  in  1616  to  establish  a theatre. 
He  too  was  a lutenist.  M as  Glehrl, 
the  composer  of  “Elselein,  ’ Joseph 
Giehrl,  who  taught  the  piano  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Munich. 
The  song  is  a pretty  one.  I 

The  audience  was  small,  but  deepl. 
interested  and  warmly  appreciate  e. 
Two  or  three  songs  were  repeated  :n 
answer  to  applause. 

MISS  ‘ LINCOLN’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Katherine  Lincoln,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Olive  Whiteley  Hilton, 

1 violinist,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Chandler, 
accompanist,  gave  a recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Potter  Hall.  The  program 
included  these  songs;  Handel.  "Mi 
Lagnero  Tacendo";  Mozart,  aria  front 
"Entfuehrung  aus  dent  Serial";  Raff, 
“Loreley”;  Saint-Saens,  “Pourquoi  Res- 
ter  Senlette?”  Brahms,  “Die  Mainacht”; 
Georges  Hue,  "Chanson  d’Exil”;  God- 
ard, "July  Song”;  Grieg,  “Wandering 
in  the  Woods";  Bereny,  Lullabye; 
Barry,  Spring  Song  (with  violin  obli- 
gato); songs  by  Messager,  Hook,  The- 
resa Holmes  Garrison,  Sigurd  Lie,  Ro- 
nald and  these  violin  pieces:  Moszkow- 
ski-Sarasate,  “Guitarre”;  Simonettl, 
‘’Madrigal";  Ogarew,  “Caprice.” 

Miss  Lincoln's  voice  was  particularly 
fresh  and  clear  In  the  upper  register, 
and  she  sang  with  spontaneity  and  in- 
telligence. It  is  not  an  emotional  voice, 
and  the  singer  made  little  attempt  to 
interpret  the  songs,  in  the  broad  mean- 
ing of  that  term.  Thus  the  performance 
of  the  long  groups  was  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  variety,  but  it  was  agreeable  in 
other  respects  and  gave  manifest  pleas- 
ure. The  performance  of  Brahm’s 
“Mainacht”  was  among  Miss  Lincoln's 
best  achievements,  and  the  song  by 
Messayer  was  greatly  applauded. 

Mrs.  Hilton  played  admirably,  al- 
though there  was  not  much  opportunity 
for  a varied  or  emotional  performance 
in  her  short  group.  There  was  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  good  size. 
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of  which  made  at" every  ponit  »obeI,t  G F‘,tch.  °f  t,ie  editors  of 

_ , - „ the  transcript  and  an  associate  of 

V rmanie  ’was  heard  with  Mr-  Babbitt  on  the  Post  37  years  ago,  j 

\ m^t^^nTlr^h^ra  tlmt  ^end?^^*6  was^  followed  °‘tn'  j E"9llsh  Ten0r  ls  Heard  1(1 
auded,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  Arthur  Warren,  the  associate  ^editor  j 
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HESS-SCHROEDER  QUARTET. 


of  The  Herald;  Josiah  Quincy,  Nathan 
Matthews,  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Dr.  I 
Samuel  H.  Durgin,  who  dealt  with  | 
Mr.  Babbitt’s  long  service  on  the  j 
board  of  health;  Col,  Frank  B,  Ste- 
vens, Col.  John  T.  Wheelwright.  Police 
Commissioner  Stephen  O’Meara,  Prof. 
:our  fdovements  from  Reger  Suite  Arlo  Bates,  George  P.  Morris,  Philip 

Hale,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Herbert  S.  | 
Feature  of  Fourth  Concert.  Kempton  and  Joseph  Smith. 

Mr.  Babbitt  thanked  his  friends  for  | 

The  If-  K-Schrocder  quartet  c Messrs,  their  tributes  in  a response  of  much  | 
less,  Schroeder,  Ferir.  Theodoro-  feeling. 

a:  slated  by  Heinrich  Gebhard,; 
ilarilst,  gave  fourth  concert  of  the! 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Gervase  Elwes,  an  English  tenor,  sang 
in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
George  Falkenstein  accompanied  him 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach,  aria.  “Gotte*  Engelwelchen  nie"; 
Purcell.  "Since  from  My  Dear  Astrea's 
Sight”;  Greaves.  "Ye  Bubbling  Springs"  ; R. 
Jones.  “M.v  Love  Is  Neither  Young  Nor 
Old":  Anon.  "So  Sweet  Is  She”;  Purcell1,  "I 
See,  She  Flies  Me”;  Martini,  "Plainly 
d'Amour";  Old  French,  "Jo  Connals  un 
Berger":  "Lisette";  Cornelius,  “Auf  eln! 

Kchlumniern  ties  Kind”:  Schubert  "Wan- 
derers Nachtiled”;  Glehrl,  ’’Elselein”! 
Schumann.  "Proveiizailsches  Lied”;  Brahms,, 

te  will  rise  precisely  at  8 o'clock.  I 


Seventh  Volume  Published,  Ed- 

The  seventh  volume  of  Hans  von 
Buelow’s  letters  has  been  published 
by  Breitkopf  & Haertel.  The  volumes, 
are  in  octavo  form,  and  they  contain] 
in  all,  with  appendixes  and  indexes.) 
3889  pages.  The  editor,  Mrs.  Marie 
von  Buelow,  the  second  wife  of  the 
pianist  and  conductor,  has  contributed 
many  notes  and  also  explanatory  or 
biographical  pages. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  will 
ever  read  all  that  is  printed  in  these 
volumes.  Many  of  the  letters  are  of 
little  consequence,  though  they  con- 
tain amusing  chaff,  rerriarks  to  on- 


w-i  te, 

rial  nature  of  the  writer, 
ven  volumes  might  be  cut  down  to 
■»  two  or  three  and  they  would  then 
;hnvo  uncommon  value  as  a revelation 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  as  a 
[collection  of  important  documents  for 
the  history  of  music  during  Buelow’s 
career. 
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The  letters  in  this  seventh  volume 
were  written  from  December,  1SS3,  to 
Nov.  17.  1593  (Buelow  died  at  Cairo  Feb. 
13.  1S94).  They  arc  often  bitter  and  some- 
times malicious.  When  Buelow  was  in 
St.  Petersburg.  i«  3SS5,  Cesar  Cui,  tho 
soldier  composer,  critic,  said  to  him: 
"You  are  not  shaved,  but  you  always 
have  a razor  In  your  mouth”;  and  tteere 
were  times  when  Buelow  delighted  in 
running  amuck  with  the  weapon.  Yet 
how  enthusiastic  he  could  be  in  praise, 
as  when  he  extolled  the  performance  of 
one  of  Brahms’  sonatas  by  Marsick,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  musicians 
and  the  Russian  people  did  not  please 
the  visitor.  "They  are  all  false,  as  false 
as  the  German-Bohemians.”  He  denied 
them  any  disinterested,  objective  love 
of  art.  He  was  forced  to  allow  a poor 
pianist  to  play  at  one  of  the  orchestral 
oncerts  because  she  was  the  sister-in- 
iaw  of  an  Influential  'person,  and  to 
induct  the  “truck”  of  an  amateur  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  nobility  and 
uld  obtain  decorations.  Mentioning  a 
symphony  by  Borodin  that  he  was  to 
conduct,  he  added,  “Humph,”  and  he 
iiaraoterized  Naprawnik  as  an  excel- 
ent  operatic  director  but  a correct  com- 
poser without  ideas.  In  St.  Petersburg 
[O  wrote  to  an  official,  praising  the  tai- 
nt of  the  conductor  at  the  French 
Theatre,  and  asking  for  recognition  of 
his  talent.  “I  like  to  recall  the  charm- 
ng  overtures  of  Auber,  ‘Lestocq,’  ‘Hay- 
lee.’  etc.,  which  are  to  Offenbach,  Le- 
'occi  and  Co.  as  Mr.  Thiers  was  to  Mr. 
Ferry.” 


Buelow  also  spoke  well  of  young 
Jlazounoff,  and  recommended  his 
symphony  in  E major,  op.  5,  to  Rich- 
ird  Strauss.  “Glazounoff  knows 
, Brahms  better  than  does  ar,y  one  of 
nf  his  countrymen;  he  is  really  an  earn- 
est composer,  capable  of  serious 
hings."  And  Buelow  loved  Tschaik- 
him  his 


i-i  iwsky,  who  brought  to 


’Manfred”  symphony,  "which  appears 
io  contain  more  music  than  in  all  the 
jrchestra-operas  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Personally  he  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful Then  whom  I have  met,  and  he 
s so  tolerant  and  generous  in  praise 
if  his  colleagues.  "When  he  composes 
te  buries  himself  in  absolute  lonell- 
tess.” 
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Learning  of  the  mysterious  death  of 
IteplyJ  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  he  was  overcome 
latlvej  He  spoke  of  "the  fifth  act  of  this  lofty 
u(  tragedy."  "After  all,  this  is  antique,  it 
.,  s sublimely  Aeschylean;  it  is  a truly 
■oyal  ending;  there  is  nothing  so 
touching  in  Shakespeare — one  cannot 
veep  more  over  the  death  of  Richard 
I.,  whose  character  offers  certain 
inalogles,  superficial  ones.” 
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against  the  Vl<  illnfst  Heermann, 
preferred  Brodsky  ns  a player  of 
Brahms'  concerto.  “1  hope  Mr.  Snuret 
will  not  play  his  own  manufactures.” 
"Davidoff.  the  ’cellist,  is,  of  course,  su- 
perlatively welcome,  in  spite  ol’  his  own 
compositions.”  He  praised  Mme.  Sem- 
brlch  to  the  -skies.  "Mrs.  Moran-Olden 
is  also  musically  sympathetic  to  me. 
Even  if  on  the  stage  she  kicks  over  the 
traces.”  “Have  the  kindness  not  to  en- 
gage me  to  accompany  songs.”  “Lalo’s 
'Spanish’  Symphony  (N.  B„  without 
amputations)  is  most  agreeable  to  me.” 
"I  accept  pieces  by  Salnt-Saens,  Lalo, 
Bizet,  with  especial  pleasure.” 

He  wrote  to  Villiers-Stanford  in  Eng- 
lish from  Wiesbaden  with  reference  to 
a visit:  “One  thing  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me:  Dinners,  suppers, 

‘Schmaeuse’  (any  big  feed,  or  merry 
bout).  I cannot  bear  staying  longer  at 
a table  with  glasses  and  plates  than 
3-4  hours.  As  for  the  program  you 
suggested,  I beg  to  observe  that  be- 
ginning with  Chopin,  op.  44  and  57. 
would  be  the  same  as  preluding  to  a 
dinner  by  rhubarb  pie.  Please  alter 
the  succession.” 

How  was  he  disposed  toward  Hans 
Richter?  “I  stand  toward  him  as  Heck- 
mann  toward  the  late  Hiller.  No  one 
entertains  an  admiration  more  easily 
and  gaily  than  I,  but  he  reminds  me 
of  the  old  Lachner,  who  was,  however, 

/as  a musician,  a wholly  different  fel- 
low. Richter’s  performance  of  ’The 
Damnation  of  Faust'  tortured  me;  not 
a tempo  was  right;  the  impression  was 
wholly  lacking,  the  impression  made 
earlier  by  Halle,  who  knew  the  tradi- 
tions.’’ 


his  future  ns  a composer,  he  ought  to 
send  him  directly  to  a musical  ortho- 
paedic Institution.  ’TIs  not' the  extrava-' 
gancy  which  produces  the  ‘Berlioz’s’ 
and  ’fra  di  nol’;  I think  tjre  musical 
has  qulte  enou8*  of  one  Hector, 
wm  you  kindly  prepare  your  protege 
that  he  would  do  better  to  avoid  my 
criticism?” 

Buelow 


The  widow  has  a good  deal  to  say 
jtbout  the  ejection  of  Buelow  from  the 
■loyal  Opera  House  in  Berlin  in  March, 
587.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Suelow  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Berlin 
lad  referred  to  the  opera  house  as  the 
Circus  Huelsen.”  Huelsen  naturally 
ook  offence  at  this  remark.  Buelow  was 
nvited  by  the  composer,  Ruefer,  to  hear 
he  first  performance  of  the  latter’s 
pera,  “Merlin.”  Leaving  the  cloak 
oom.  the  pianist  was  talking  with 
riends,  when  the  porter  of  the  opera 
ouse  stepped  up  to  him.  “I  must  beg 
ou  to  leave  the  theatre.”  He  then 
dded:  “The  count  makes  the  request.” 
’he  porter  then  took  hold  of  Buelow’s 
rm  and  said:  "Don’t  make  a fuss;  if 
ou  do,  I must  call  a policeman.  You 
an  get  your  money  back  at  the  box 
ffice.” 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
andant  made  a stir  throughout  Ger- 
lany  and  Austria.  Buelow  regarded  the 
ffalr  as  a colossal  joke,  and  he  took  a 
umorous  revenge  in  a piano  recital  by 
reluding  on  the  theme  from  "The  Mar 
iage  of  Figaro.”  “If  the  count  wishes 
3 run  the  risk  of  a little  dance,  he  has 
nly  to  say  so,  and  I’ll  play  the  music.” 


Buelow  met  Mr.  Paderewski  at  Berlin 
in  December,  1S90.  He  praised  his  play- 
ing. "He  was  much  moved  by  my  in- 
terest and  zeal,  and  he  thanked  me  in 
moving  terms;  he  got  up  after  each 
movement  to  press  my  hand.”  Paderew- 
ski then  played  his  own  concerto,  and 
he  complained  that  he  had  been  poorly 
accompanied  in  Frankfort,  Paris,  Lon- 
don. Buelow  described  him  as  "an 
agreeable  man  of  culture,  with  a great 
red-haired  and  natural  wig,  which 
frames  well  his  distinguished  features.” 
Paderewski  dined  with  Buelow  and  his 
wife,  who  were  astonished  at  his  slight 
appetite.  They  said  he  should  inform 
them  the  next  time  what  he  liked. 
Paderewski  said:  "In  the  matter  of  food, 
I like— guests.”  Buelow  then  called  him 
a cannibal. 

Paul  us,  the  famous  music  hall  singer, 
delighted  Buelow.  "He  is  perfection  in 
his  own  manner;  there  is  a clearness,  a 
precision  of  rhythm,  pronunciation,  in- 
tonation, good  taste,  moderation  and 
dignity  -in  a manner  lightly  ‘canaille’ 
that  are  extraordinary.  I learned  much 
by  studying  his  means  of  impressing 
the  audience  and  the  results  that  fol- 
lowed. Any  singer,  even  Mme.  Sem- 
brich,  could  profit  in  a way  by  hearing 
this  'monsieur,’  who  has  great  intelli- 
gence and  has  not  filched  his  popu- 
larity.” 

How  Buelow  hated  flowers  and  wreaths 
sent  to  a performer  on  the  stage!  It 
was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  refused  a 
laurei  wreath  with  the  speech  in  pub- 
lic: “That’s  a mistake;  I am  no  vege- 
tarian.” 


Buelow  visited  the  United  States  a 
second  time  in  1889.  The  letters 
written  by  him  are  not  so  numerous 


Manhattan  Opera  Co. 


He  could  not  understand  a saying  of 
:ie  conductor  Levi.  Buelow  praised  his 
■adlng  of  Cornelius’  "Barber  of  Bag- 
ad”:  "You  conducted  it,  Levi,  in  a 

onderful  manner.”  “Yes,”  answered 
evi,  ”1  knew  that  you  -were  sitting  be- 
lnd  me.  I can  do  my  best  only  when 
know  that  there  is  at  least  one  in  the 
udience  who  knows  how  to  listen  ” 
That  is  not  my  way,”  said  Buelow; 
The  work  of  art  is  always  there  and 
am  there;  for  us  two  I do  my  best  ” 
He  advised  his  wife  not  to  read 
olstoi’s  drama  "The  Might  of  Dark- 
ess”  in  spite  of  the  low  price  asked 
>r  it!  He  found  that  the  censorship 
! the  Russian  government  had  aesthetic 
:asonableness.  He  also  urged  her  noi 
i read  the  novels  of  Zola,  characters- 
g them  as  “infamous  stuff”  notwith- 
anding the  talent  of  the  author,  and  ir 
;e  same  letetr  he  expressed  his ’delight 
; re-reading  after  nearly  40  years  Chat- 
lubriand’s  "Atala,”  "Rene,”  “Aben- 
rages.” 


, --  —-i  The  Manhattan  grand  opera  comnanv 

a?  V10*®  of  *he  P/eceding  visit.  He  Oscar  Hammerstein,  director,  wilRWin 
wrote  from  New  York  that  he  would  bejan  engagement  of  two  weeks  ni-  fho 
in  paradise  were  it  not  for  the  “for-  Boston  Theatre  tomorrow  night  T e 
v,e1f-?ineSS’  rudeness.  Philistinism,  evening  performances  will  begin  at  8 
heaviness  of  the  people.”  There  were  o’clock;  the  matinees  at  2 o’clock  Clen 
exceptions;  he  saw  much  of  Carl  fonte  Campanini  is  announced  as 
Schui&v  hi  met  Edison;  hd  was  often  I musical  director  of  all  (he  operas  ner 
with  Coquelin.  There  was  much  toifmmed  in  the  course  of  the  mmf! 
like,  after  all:  “Each  day  in  the  new  , ment.  manag 

brings  its  surprise.”  A week  j The.  repertory  of  this  week  is  as  fnl 
ater  he  wrote;  “Fine  weather,  pub-  lows:  S as  to1 

lie,  press,  piano,  and  no  Philistine.”  I MONDAY  EVENING 

.. : « ««■» 
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From  Boston,  April  18,  1SS9,  he  j RafnTndo ••  .Mr^Polese 

wrote:  I have  just  heard  Goldmark's  1 Arturo  d.  .7.7.'. Mr.  Arlmondl 

symphony  in  the  rehearsal.”  He  liked  Norm  an  do ..."  * ‘ ’ MT*  1N}rfnfturin! 

the  slow  movement  the  best,  but  TUESDAY- ’evening.  Montanari 

ound  most  of  the  music  dreadful  Massenet’s  "Thais” 

a^hS,niM  “VolkmanU's  lack  of  (First  time  in  Boston.) 

taste  and  Rubinstein’s  lack  of  self-  Thais Mi,  r,r. 

criticism  are  here  united;  here  and  'B  Garden 


was  again  in  the  United 
States  in  1890.  I-Ie  practised  over  four 
hours  daily  in  addition  to  his  recitals. 
In  some  of  the  New  Y'ork  theatres  he 
went  to  sleep;  but  he  heard  a per- 
I formance  of  "The  Grand  Duchess” 
that  gave  him  the  highest  pleasure 
I I was  not  ripe  for  this  earlier,  no 
more  than  for  Mozart.  That  heavenly 
woman  whose  name  is  Lillian  Russell 
comes  next  to  Agnes  Sorma.” 

In  view  of  the  present  position  of 
Richard  Strauss,  the  letters  written  to 
him  and  about  him  by  Buelow  are  of 
special  interest.  “Death  and  Transfig- 
uration” convinced  him  of  Strauss’ 
bi  illiant  future;  on  the  contrary  fi-e 
called  the  Burleska  for  piano  and’  or- 
| chestra  "hateful”  music. 

In  a letter  to  Moszkowski  he  quoted 
! gleefully  and  in  English  the  story 
"Please  don’t  shoot  the  organist  as 
he  is  doing  his  best.” 

Rudorff’s  second  symphony  is  “by  no 
means  so  poor  a thing  as  'The  Com- 
poser.’  ” 

He  wrote  to  Wolff  that  he  would 
rather  conduct  half-amateurish  music, 
as  Noskowski’s  "Meerauge,”  than  "a 
symphony  by  Schumann  which  tortures 
me  only  reading  it.  By’  Zeus.  I prefer 
even  Rubinstein’s  ’Ocean’  or  ‘Dramatic’ 
symphony.” 

„ P°or  Chabrler!  Apropos  of  his 

delightful  “Espana,”  Buelow  wrote- 
"Chabrier  is  a practical  joker  who  be- 
longs to  the  circus.”  He  thought  Ber- 
lioz’s “Harold”  symphony  less  anachro- 
nistic than  the  “Fantastic.’” 

Strauss’  “Macbeth”  impressed  him 
greatly.  “It  is  for  the  most  part  wild 
and  deafening,  but  a work  of  genius  ‘In 
summo  grado.’  ” 

Mrs.  von  Buelow  gives  a long  account 
of  her  husband’s  strange  speech  before 
a performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Erolca” 
symphony  In  Berlin,  the  speech  that 
ended:  "We  dedicate  it  to  Bethoven’s 
brother,  to  the  Beethoven  of  German 
?on!ltlCS’  to  the  Prince  Bismarck.”  In 
1893,  when  Buelow  was  in  miserable 
physical  and  mental  condition,  a tele- 
gram from  Friedrichsruh,  in  which  Bis 
marck  wished  him  with  all  his  heart 
happiness  and  health  for  the  new  •year, 
affected  him  to  tears. 

There  is  a long  and  painfully  minute 
account  of  Buelow’s  last  and  wretched 
fay®:  He  wrote  in  English  to  his  wife; 

Hell,  hell,  with  blue  sky  and  golden 
sun,  double  hell.  All  by  my  fault— I 
know,  I know.  I try  to  imagine  that  all 
that  suffering  were  not  mine  affair  at 
all,  but  that  of  Dr.  Y.  who  in  order  to 
keep  his  promise  wants  to  be  kept  in 
peace.  * * * Do  you  remember  the 
last  but  two  words  (lines)  of  Kent’s  at 
the  end  of  ’King  Lear’?”  “Te  Deum 
Morphmum  laudamus!”  The  story  of 
his  sufferings,  of  his  painful  journey  of 
the  few  miserable  days  in  Cairo  is ’in- 
describably pathetic. 


Mi  IT!  do. . .V. 

SchletnUjl !7  7 \ir  , 

Cnc-lu-iiilln "f-  Cr"'; 

£!.rinnccl° .v.y.’.v:  A’,rr.  j;;:;!:!,1 
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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 
Puccini'.  "UBoheme." 

Kcdolfo 

Kcbaunard 

Bencit 


Mini  I 

Parplgnol.  . . 

Marcello 

Colilnc 

Alcindoro 

Musc-tta 


Mr.  Constantino 

• Mr.  Fr.M.-tta 

•Mr.  Olancll-GalP  itl 

> Miss  Labi 

Mr.  Venturlnl 

Mr.  Sammarco 

• • ■ • . . Mr.  Do  Grazla 
...Mr.  Glanoll-Gtallctt! 
Miss  Trentlnl 


moor.” 

Tetrazzini 


there  is  the  ghost  of  a senile  Schu- 
bert. Once  and,  I assure  you,  for  the 
last  time.  I would  not  conduct  the 
work  at  any  price.”  The  orchestra  is 
magnificent,  and  Gerieke  understands 
his  business  to  the  fortissimo  degree 
much  better  than  the  so-called  Wag- 
nerian conductors.” 

He  wrote  to  Max  Alvary,  then  in 
New  York,  how  he  remembered  Wag- 
ner singing,  in  1S57,  the  music  of  his 
characters.  "He  then  had  a stron- 
voice,  and  he  sang  with  a finesse  and 
a spirit  that  were  unforgettable.” 

Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  Bue- 
low’s frankness  in  this  volume  is  a let- 
ter lie  wrote  in  English  to  Asgar  Ha- 
merik.  - 

“As  for  your  protege,  I am  sorry  to 
say-but  my  wretched  frankoutspo'ken- 

ness  (sic)  will  not  be  unknown  to  you 

that  I overread  (sic)  many  of  his  ‘com- 
positions (orchestra,  chamber-music  and 
piano  pieces),  and  that  I feel  much  too 
old  and  antiquated  for  being  able  to 
take  the  least  fancy  in  such  ugly  pre- 
posterous  mock  music.  I don't  ’ deny 
that  he  might  be  gifted-that  you  most 


Among  the  most  entertaining  letters 
those  written  to  Hermann  Wolff 
manager.  He  discussed  orchestras 
nposers,  programs,  virtuosos,  with  (1  < know  better  than  I— but  I think, 
[palling  frankness.  He  had  nothing  j C’e,r.^  al  thlngs,  he  wants  information, 

,n«  |and  if  anybody  should  take  interest  in 


crobyle Miss  Trentlnl 

Myrtale Vu  ^ A • • • Miss  Ponzano 

Albine /. Miss  Ponzano 

Athanael Mr.  Renaud 

Nlcias Mr  Valles 

Palemon Mr.  De  Grazla 

A servant Mr,  Fossetta 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Verdi's  "La  TTavlata.”  \ 

Violetta Mme.  Tetrazzini 

Flora  Bervpix.  . . A.  . A j . . . Miss  Koelllng 

Alfredo.  ...' WVP.V...' Mr.  Tacqani 

Germont Mr.  Sammarco 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Debussy’s  "Pelleas  and  Melisande.” 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Pelleas Mr.  Dalmores 

Gclaud A .... . Mr.  Dufranne 

Arkel /UJiLufcJ Mr  Vleullle 

Little  Yniold. . /. . . 4 Miss  Trentlnl 

A physician.. Mr.  Crabbe 

Melisande Miss  Garden) 

Genevieve Miss  Gerville-Reache  ; 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Offenbach’s  “Hoffmann’s  Tales.” 

’ (First  time  in  Boston.) 

Olympia ._, .. . .Miss  Zeppi'i! 

Giulietta ■■■  -Miss  Espiuasse 

Antonia Miss  Trentlnl 

Xicklansse ’..I Mme.  Dorla 

A voice Mme.  Mariska- Aldrich 

Spalanzani Mr.  Gilihert  I 

iCrespel Mr.  Gilihert  | 

Luther Mr.  Zmo 

Hoffmann Mr.  Dalmores 

Lindorff Mr.  Crabbe 

[Coppelius Mr.  Renaml 

Dappertutto Mr.  Renaud 

.....Mr.  Renaud 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

I Verdi’s  “Alda.” 

Amnerls Mme  Axostinelll 

Itaoamcs Mr.  Zcnatello 

Ram fls”31*0 Sammarco 

I he  King Mr.  Do  Grazla 

Messenger Mr.  Venturlnl 

Mmas.  Tetrazzini,  Agostlnelli,  Dorla, 
Marlska- Aldrich  and  Miss  Mary  Garden 
Miss  Marla  Labia,  Miss  Trentlnl  Miss  Ks-’ 
p masse.  Miss  Zeppilli,  Miss  Gervllle-Iiearlie 
anil  Messrs.  Dalmores,  Zenatcllo,  Valles, 
Iteuand,  Dufranne,  Sammarco.  Polcse 
Orabbe,  VleuLlle,  Di  Grazla  and  Gianoll- 
Gnlletti  will  sing  here  in  opera  for  the  first 
time. 

The  operas  next  week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  Charpentler’s  "Louise”  (first  , 
time  here);  Tuesday.  "Rigoietto” ; Wcdnos-  - 
day  afternoon.  Massenet's  "La  Navarrais  ■"  | 
and  Leoncavallo’s  ’’Pagliacci” ; Wednesday 
mwP/’  De!;yssy7  "Pelleas  and  Melisande” ; ' 
Thursday,  La  Travlata” ; Friday.  M,as;e- 
f®*8,  c.°|lr  Lady's  Juggler”  (first  time 
here);  Saturday  afternoon,  "Thais”;  Satur- 
day  evening,  “Lucia  di  Lammerinoor.” 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  J.  How 
ara  Iviclaard son’s  concert  of  original  compo- 
sitions^ Miss  Josephine  Knight,  soprano; 
E;ll'!.Cai‘twnght’  baritone,  and  an  orchestra 
of  40  Orchestral  pieces:  “Episode  Roman- 

tiquc  ; prelude,  minuet;  adagio  and  bounce ■ 
serenade  for  flute  and  ’cello;  Hindu  incanta- 
tion Scene  and  Dance  of  SacriUce,  “On  the 
Lanks  of  the  Ganges,”  baritone  and  orches- 
tra, symphonic  poem,  “Spring,”  soprano  and 
orchestra;  and  these  songs:  “The  Coast- 

Tm!?1;.  , ,t  L°ve  s Triumph,”  "I  Think  of 
nice.  Love  s Dilemma.” 

WEDNESDAY.  Jordan  Hall  8 P M 

^tcSnd^con^ert  o£  the  Poston  Singing 
£ ub,  H.  G Tucker,  conductor;  Miss 
M'ireSvrne  vPa77hier'  mezzo-contralto; 

D ehandler.  pianist;  Miss  M. 
L-  Griffith,  pianist;  B.  L.  Whelpiev.  0r- 
■ Cl,0ral  Pieces:  Handel,  “Zadok 

the  Priest’  ; Bullard.  "The  Elfhorns"- 
Mts.  Beach.  "Through  the  House  Give 
Glimmering  Light”;  MacDowell  ”Bar- 
“'l)l®  ; Foote.  "Bedouin  Song”;  Masse- 
.??n=„o£,  Mal'y  Magdalene”;  Had- 
;.e77  A Red.  Red  Bose” ; Gerlclce 
Chorus  of  Homage”;  Dvorak.  ’’Lulla: 
«Li..Ci”SUlS’..r  .'Hymn  to  the  Sun." 
Songs.  Hahn,  L Heure  Exquise”;  Chad- 
x- Ck’  9 , Let  Night  Speak  of  Me”; 
Nevin,  Tivas  April";  Gounod  "La 
Biondma  ; Delibes,  "Les  Filles  de  Ca- 
dix  . Thomas,  ”Connais-tu  pays”;  Cha- 
brier “Les  Clgales.” 

Faneuil  Hall,  S P.  M.  Concert  by  music 
department  of  the  city  of  Boston,  William 
h.  Dodge,  conductor.  Orchestral  pieces- 
Rossini,  overture  to  “The  Barber  of  Seville”- 
Boccherini,  minuet  for  strings:  Puccini 

selection  from  ”Le  Villi”;  Mascagni,  inter/ 
mezzo  from  "Cavaileria  Rusticana";  Pon- 
cluelii  Dance  of  the  Hom-s”  from  “La 
wi'?iC™.w  Miss  Alice  M.  Hagerty  soprano,: 
will  srag  the  Jewel  song  from  Gounod's 
J,™81  „an,cl  Dell'  Acqua’s  “Villaneile”; 
Roland  Huxley,  violinist,  will  'plav  Wienb 
kc'tur<S  second  polonaise;  Louis  C.  lilsou  will 

PRtDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M ooth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony- or- 
chestra, Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor  Stoibo 
symphony  In  P,  minor  (first  performance)-’ 
Vagner,  prelude  to  “Lohengrin”;  Baccliu- 
nale  from  lannliaenser” : funeral  m-irch 

ky°i“es  °USk  °f  tk°  Gods’”  "Kide  of  the  Val- 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M onth 
<!f  the  Boston  Symphony  orehe7tra. 
Mi.  Fiedler,  conductor;  program  as  on  Fri- 
day afternoon. 


Coming  Concerts. 

The  Czerwonky  string  quartet,  assist- 
ed by  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  will 
give  its  third  concert  in  Stelnert’Hall, 
Wednesday  evening,  April  14, 

Tlie  Dartmouth  ’ Combined  Musical 
Clubs  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall  Friday  evening,  April  16. 

Charles  A.nthony,  pianist,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  will  give  a 
concert  In  Jordan  Hall,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, April  13. 

Miss  Edith  Wells  Bly,  pianist  will 
give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  April  27. 

The  seventh  and  next  to  the  last 
Symphony  concert  to  be  given  in  San- 
ders Theatre,  Harvard  University,  will 
take  place  next  Thursday  evening.’  Tho 
soloist  will  be  Miss  Nina  Fletcher,  the 
violinist  who  already  is  very  favorably 
known  to  the  musical  public  of  Boston. 
She  will  play  Bruch’s  concerto  in  G 
minor.  The  orchestral  numbers  will  be 
Schubert's  “Unfinished”  symphony; 
Brahms’  variations  on  a theme  by 
Haydn;  and  Weber’s  overture  to  “Eu- 
ryanthe.” 

Maunder’s  cantata,  “From  Olivet  to 
Calvary,"  will  be  given  by  the- choir  at 
the  First  Church,  Newton,  this  after- 
noon, at  4:30,  assisted  by  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Knights,  soprano;  Miss  Ade- 
laide Griggs,  contralto;  Harold  S 
Tripp  and  Leverett  B.  Merrill.  Everett 
E.  Truette  will  be  the  organist  and 
director. 

Miss  Germaine  Arnaud,  pianist  and 
Albany  Ritchie,  an  English  violinist 
will  give  a joint  recital  in  Jordan  Hall’ 
Thursday  afternoon,  April  15  Mr’ 
Ritchie,  a pupil  of  Ysaye  Cesar  Thomp- 
son and  Sevcik,  has  recently  played  in 
Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England 
For  its  concert  oh  Easter  Sun’ 
day  evening.  April  11,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  announces  a perfor; 


ance  of  Gounod’s  “Redemption.’’  Mme. 
Jeanne  Jomelli,  soprano:  Miss  Pearl 

Benedict,  alto;  George  Hamlin,  tenor; 
Leverett  B.  Merrill,  bass,  and  Claude 
Cunningham,  baritone,  will  be  the  solo- 
ists. Orders  for  tickets  may  be  sent  to 
Symphony  Hall.  The  public  sale  at  the 
box  office  and  at  26  West  street  will 
open  Monday  morning,  April  6. 


Hadley's  New  Opera. 

Henry  Hadley’s  new  opera,  ‘Safie,” 
is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Mayence  Opera 
House,  and  will  be  brought  out  there 
on  the  evening  of  April  4.  The  sub- 
ject (an  old  Persian  legend)  deals 
with  the  tragic  ending  of  a young 
princess,  Safie,  who  has  pledged  her 
love  to  a high  official,  Ahmed.  At  the 
opening  of  the  opera  Ahmed  Is  dis- 
covered reading  a paper  which  in- 
forms him  of  a dangerous  diplomatic 
mission  for  which  he  has  been  chosen 
envoy.  Safie  appears,  and  Ahmed 
swears  to  send  her  a rose  every  seven 
days  as  a token  of  his  well-being  and 
a pledge  of  his  fidelity. 

Zehu,  son  of  a famous  magician, 
presses  his  attentions  on  Safie.  She 
repulses  him,  but  he  embraces  her. 
She  screams  for  help.  Mahud,  her 
uncle,  rushes  to  Safie’s  aid.  On  learn- 
ing of  Zebu's  insults,  he  banishes  him 
from  the  court  on  penalty  of  death. 
The  trumpets  proclaim  the  forthcom- 
ing ceremony  and  departure  of 
Ahmed  with  his  warriors.  The  entire 
court  assembles  with  the  dancing 
girls,  priests  and  soldiers,  and  Ahmed 
is  sent  forth  with,  pomp  and  with 

cries  of  “Ahura  Mazda,’’  the  all  wise 
one. 

Alasman,  the  wizard,  is  joined  by  his 
son,  who  informs  him  of  his  banishment. 
Together  they  plot  revenge.  Alasman, 
who  has  hypnotic  power,  possesses  a 
bracelet  containing  a deadly  venom, 
which,  coming  contact  with  the  flesh, 
penetrates  the  skin  and  poisons  thj 
blood.  With  this  he  lays  Safie  low  and 
delirious.  A messenger  bears  a small 
casket  containing  the  first  rose  sent  by 
Ahmed  from  the  city  gates.  Safie  rec- 
ognizes the  meaning  of  the  love  token, 
She  dies,  murmuring  her  betrothed'* 
name. 

The  book  was  written  for  Mr.  Hadley 
last  summer  by  Edward  Oxenford,  an 
Englishman.  His  uncle,  John  Oxenford, 
was  the  well  known  dramatic  author 
and  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 
Times.  Edward  Oxenford  is  especially 
known  in  England  as  a song  writer, 
He  has  written  the  astonishing  number 
of  more  than  6000  songs. 

The  German  translation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Otto  Neitzel,  lecturer,  pianist,  com- 
poser and  man  of  letters,  who  visited 
Boston  in  1906  and  played  here  at  3 
Symphony  concert  and  in  a chamber 
concert.  The  part  of  Safie  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  Miss  Marguerite 
jemon. 

The  opera  is  in  one  act.  The  music  is 
;aid  to  be  forceful  and  dramatic  with* 
>ut  being  overloaded  with  difficulties 
>r  too  “modern.” 

Mr.  Hadley  will  conduct  the  perform- 
ances in  Mayence,  where  he  is  conductor 
of  the  City  Theatre. 


culty  of  which  is  not  excused  by  its 
effect,  and  adds  very  pertinently  that 
if  a young  pianist  is  looking  fo* 
difficulty  he  will  find  it  in  trying  to 
play  a Chopin  study  really  wrell.  Is  it 
not  a'  well  known  fact,  too,  that, 
simple  as  they  seem,  the  melodies  of 
Mozart  are  among  the  hardest  things  ' 
to  sing  properly?  Finally,  Mme.  Ckr- 
reno  denounces  the  commercialism 
which  is  doing  its  best  to  vulgarize 
and  degrade  even  the  musical  world 
of  our  day.  "All  this  puffing,  trum-'i 
pet  blowing  and  self-advertising  Is 
j pitiable,”  she  says.  And  so  it  is,  j 
[When,  for  instance,  one  cannot  enter 
j a concert  hall  without  having  the 
photograph  of  some  popular  perform- 
er thrust  under  one’s  nose  at  every  ! 
step,  with  his  name  underneath  it, 
free  of  all  prefix  (as  who  should  say 
“Beethoven”  or  "Bach”),  the  charm  of 
the  place  is  killed  straightaway,  how-  j 
ever  delightful  the  concert  mayj 
prove. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  baptismal  certificate  of  Lull!  ' 
has  been  found  recently  at  Florence. 
The  great  composer  was  born  Nov. 
29  of  1639  instead  of  1633,  the  data 
that  lias  hitherto  been  given. 

The  Guide  Musical  (Paris)  an- 
nounces that  a "Polish”  symphony  by 
Paderewski  will  be  performed  at  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time — next  winter. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

An  extra  concert  in  aid  of  the  pension 
fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra will  be  given  Sunday  evening,  April 
4.  Mischa  Elman  will  play  Beethoven's 
concerto.  He  will  also  play  another 
piece  which  will  be  announced  later. 
The  principal  orchestral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  include  Beethoven’s  overture 
“Leonora”  No.  3,  Berlioz’s  overture  t<$ 
“Benvenuto  Cellini”  and  Liszt’s  first 
Hungarian  rhapsody.  There  has  been 
a large  sale  for  this  concert  and  the*  j 
prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a full 
house.  1. 


HAMLET  BURLESQUE 

Even  Eddie  Foy,  a Student  of 
Shakespeare,  Fails  to  Es- 
cape, Yet  There  Was  No  Per- 
turbation of  Nature. 


GOOD  THINGS  PROVIDED 
IN  THE  “WHIMSICALITY’' 


Personal. 

Marc  A.  Blumenberg,  editor-in-chie< 
of  the  Musical  Courier,  has  been  apJ 
pointed  by  Secretary  Knox  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  a delegate 
co  the  International  Music  Congress  in 
Vienna.  May  25  to  May  29. 

Mrs.  Beach’s  setting  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
roem  was  performed  last  Tuesday 
by  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  of  New  York- 
assisted  by  the  New  York  Symphon| 
orchestra,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Victor  Plarris  led.  The  audience  an 
performers  were  summoned  to  the  hal 
by  a fanfare  of  trumpets  devised  by 
Mr.  Harris  from  the  main  theme  oi 
Mrs.  Beach's  work. 

Mr.  Glanoli-Galetti,  the  buffo-bari- 
tone of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
has  signed  a contract  for  three  years 
with  the  Metropolitan. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  has  paid  bacM 
$29,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mayer 
of  Chicago,  who  advanced  the  sum  to 
her  for  her  musical  education.  Thej* 
did  not  ask  for  any  payment  til]  sljd 
years  ago,  nor  was  there  any  serious 
attempt  made  to  recover  the  loan  uni 
til  two  months  or  more  ago.  This 
story  was  told  at  length  in  New  York 
journals,  but  after  all,  Is  not  the  mat- 
ter one  that  chiefly  concerns  Miss  Gar- 
den and  the  Mayers? 

Mme.  Calve  came  from  Florida  ta 
New  York,  paid  her  own  expenses, 
sang  for  the  tuberculosis  clinic  of  a( 
New  York  hospital  and  thus  raised 
$3600  for  it. 

Mme.  Carreno  is  evidently  not  onl# 
a great  classic  artist,  but  a very  clevee 
and  outspoken  conversationalist.  Tha 
Interview  with  her  in  today’s  Stand- 
ard is  one  of  the  best  things  of  tha 
kind  we  have  read.  She  asks,  for  in- 
stance, why  so  few  musicians  hava 
good  manners.  Perhaps  the  Wagner 
cult  may  have  something  to  do  with 
that.  The  manners  of  that  distin- 
guished composer  were,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  pretty.  She  then  turns  to 
some  of  the  modern  “music,”  and 
pours  all  the  scorn  upon  it  which  wa 
should  expect  from  one  steeped  in 
ti.e  spirit  of  the  great  masters.  Sha 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some 
far  from  the  city  recovering  in  a 
sanatorium  or  meditating  in  a hill- 
side village  a great  work  or  deed, 
there  were  protests  in  Boston  against 
the  production  of  a burlesque  of 
scenes  from  “Hamlet,”  although  Mr. 
Foy  is  known  to  be  a diligent  student 
«ox  Shakespeare.  There  was  talk  of 
"'desecration,1'  “sacrilege.”  Even  Mr. 
Foy,  a man  of  gentle,  ?tudious  life, 
did  not  escape.  The  crushing  charge 
was  brought  against  him  that  bill- 
boards represented  him  made  up  as 
the  late  Edwin  Booth,  as  the  Prince 
of  Denmark. 

This  reminds  nia-that  in  one  bur- 
lesque of  “Hamlet*  described  as  “a 
travesty  without  a pun."  Hamlet  with 
the  aid  of  a friendly  chorus  sings  to 
the  tune  of  “One  Fish  Ball.” 

Hamlet — I can't  decide  what  I should  do; 

Especially  how  1 am  to 

Chorus — You  can't  decide  wliat  you  should  do; 

Especially  how  you  are  to 

Hamlet— -Dress  for  the  part  I play,  in  sooth, 
Like  Fechter  or  like  Edwin  Booth! 
Chorus — Dn  -s  for  the  part  you  play.  In  sooth. 
Like  Fechter  or  like  Edwin  Booth! 

Yet  Mr.  Foy  appeared  as  Hamlet 
last  Monday  night  at  the  Majestic,  and 
. i re  was  no  perturbation  of  Nature. 
T > be  sure.  Shakespeare  appeared  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  “Musical  Whim- 
sicality” and  ordered  his  arrest,  but 
this  idea  was  used  long  ago  by  other 
'aurlesquers. 


Mr.  Foy  Is  certainly  a sympathetic 
Hamlet.  It  Is  said  that  every  man  is 
sure  that  he  could  play  Hamlet  and 
run  a newspaper.  This  may  be  true, 
for  it  follows  the  statement  that  every 
man  finds  much  or  something  of  him- 
self in  the  irresolute  Dane.  Mr.  Foy 
has  chosen  to  play  amusing  parts, 
though  long  ago  Eugene  Field  appre- 
ciated his  histrionic  talent  and  proph- 
esied for  him  an  illustrious  career. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if 
Mr.  Foy.  breaking  into  the  Shakes- 
perian  storehouse,  had  first  pulled  out 
the  mask  and  lines  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  although  some  of  us  would 
prefer  to  see  him  as  Osric.  Mr.  Foy, 
however,  chose  to  begin  modestly  with 
a scene  from  "Hamlet.”  Surely  he 
looked  the  pale  refined  student.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  see  Horatio  again, 
even  though  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  wear  a tag  for  Identification,  Would 
that  Miss  Raymond  as  Ophelia  had  in- 
troduced “Bill  Simmons.” 

The  burlesque  was  not  long  enough. 
We  all  should  have  liked  to  see  the 
Ghost,  w^o  Is  by  ali  odds  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  play.  How  courteous  he 
is  toward  his  impatiently  re-married 
wife!  Perhaps  this  week  Mr.  Foy 
may  be  tempted  to  extend  the  scene; 
for  his  work  in  the  extra  aganz  t, 
whimsicality,  or  what-you-call-it,  is 


at  him  in  hcaTTiim.'7  Even  when, 
ludlng’  to  the  difficulties  that  beset' 
him  or,  iiis  way,  he  uses  a word  that 
the  soft  dean  never  mentioned  to  ears 
polite  there  is  general  laughter.  Aud- 
iences are  more  tolerant  in  this  re- 
spect than  they  were  30  or  40  years 
ago  in  first-class  theatres.  Perhaps 
some  vicariously  enjoy  profanity. 

Mr.  Foy  has  both  personality  anti 
repose.  He  is  never  aggressive:  he 
does  not  hammer  his  points  into  the 
hearer’s  head.  He  is  inconsequential. 
He  floats  through  the  play  as  a lonely 
summer  cloud,  which  apparently  is‘ 
not  interested  in  the  landscape,  yet 
ornaments  it. 

There  are  good  things  in  this 
"whimsicality.”  First  of  all,  no  one 
from  Mr.  Foy  down  to  the  smallest 
child  suffers  from  self-consciousness, 
the  curse  laid  on  the  American  actor 
or  actress  at  birth.  Principals  and 
chorus  folk  seem  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Note  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
dancing  girls  at  tile  extreme  right  of 
the  group  as  you  look  toward  the  i 
stage  revel  in  their  agility.  rl  hey 
have  not  only  marked  flexibility; 
they  seem  to  renew  their  strength  by 
touching  the  stage,  and  they  bound 1 
and  kick  the  higher,  as  did  the  mem-  | 
bers  of  the  Clodoche  troupe  years  ago.  | 
Loose  as  ashes — and  they  get  in  your 
eyes. 

Miss  Maude  Raymond  is  always  a 
joy,  and  yet,  and  yet — is  “Bill  Sim- 
mons” irrevocably  a thing  of  the  past? 
Miss  Raymond  is  by  no  means  a sin- 
gle-speech Hamilton;  but  there  are 
few  tunes  as  good  as  “Bill  Simmons.” 
and  no  one  sang  the  song  as  she 
sang  it. 

And  who  would  not  gladly  hear 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Madison  as  Brake- 
beam  Pete  and  Coal  Oil  Johnny  sing 
“Ddncing  is  so  delightful”  over  and 
over  again? 

The  performance  of  this  short  travesty 
of  “Hamlet”  aroused  a desire  to  sec 
the  tragedy  itself.  This  is  always  the 
result  of  a burlesque.  The  thing  bur- 
lesqued gains  in  value.  No  one  parodies 
a thing  that  is  not  worth  while. 


than'-^j  ^ 

burlesque  its  full  effe 

which- can  only  be  produced  by  a f 
ity  of  contrast  with  its  subject  work.' 

This  travesty  reached  at^  least  four 
editions,  and  it  is  still  to  be  obtained. 


In  Poole's  burlesque.  many  of 
Shakespeare's  thoughts  are  retained, 
but  twisted  curiously  into  verse.  Thus 
Hamlet's  opening  song  begins; 

A ducat  I'd  give  if  a sure  way  I knew. 

How  to  thaw  and  resolve  my  stout  flesh  into 
) dew'. 

f How  happy  were  I if  no  sin  was  self- 
slaughter! 

' For  I’d  then  throw  myself  and  my  cares  in' 
the  water. 

Derry  down,  down,  down;  derry  down. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  spoken  lines. 
The  scene  isbetween Ophelia  and  Laertes: 

Laertes — Be  not  too  easily  by  Hamlet  caught. 
For  all  his  swearing  is  not  worth  a groat. 
He  may  not.  like  we  folks  of  meaner  sta- 
tion. 

Take  up  with  any  trollop  in  the  nation; 

So  look  before  you  leap:  depend  upon  It. 
’Tis  moonshine  all,  In  valentine,  or  sonnet;  | 
He’ll  flirt  with  any  wench  in  town,  then 
leave  her;  I 

For  know  that  Hamlet  is  a gay  deceiver. 
She-sports  her  figure  quite  enough  (take 
note) 

Who  wears  a flannel  under-petticoat. 

The  ghost,  entering,  sings  his  story’  to  J 
the  tune  “Giles  Scroggins’  Ghost.” 

Behold  In  me  your  father's  sprite — ; 

• Ri  rot  tiddy  lol  de  ray. 

Doom'd  for  a term  to  walk  the  night — 
Tiddy,  tiddy.  etc. 

The  duel  is  with  gloves. 

At  the  end  of  this  burlesque  are  a 
dozen  pages;  “Burlesque  Annotations 
After  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
George  Steevens  and  Other  Commenta- 
tors," and  these  are  the  best  pages  in 
the  pamphlet.  Thus  Warburton,  pain- 
fully explains  the  meaning  of  “My  Eye 
and  Tommy,”  and  then  Dr.  Johnson 
settles  him;  “Here  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  without  accuracy.  He 
that  will  wantonly  sacrifice  the  sense 
of  his  author  to  a supererogatory  refine- 
ment, may  gain  the  admiration  of  the 
unlearned  and  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
ignorant;  ’but  of  obtaining  the  praise  of 
the  illuminated,  and  the  approbation  of 
Has  any  6ne  a complete  list  of  bur-  ! liie  eru(]ite,  let  him  despair.  ‘My  ,Eye  I 
lesques  of  “Hamlet"?  Many  have  been'  and  Tommy’  (i.  e..  fudge)  is  the  true  I 
written  and  not  all  of  them  have  been 


played.  Who  was  the  author 
travestv  produced  in  New  York 


of  the! 

travesty  produced  in  New  York  at  the 
Bowery  in  1828,  with  George  Holland  as 
Ophelia  and  the  Gravedigger?  Stuart 
Robson  played  in  a burlesque  of  the 
tragedy  at  the . same  theatre  in  1867, 
having  played  it  the  year  before  at  Mrs. 
John  Wood’s  Olympic  — "Hamlet,  or 
Wearing  of  the  Black,’’  with  Amelia 
Harris  as  Ophelia.  This  travesty  was 
by  Robert  Craig. 

Then  there  was  T.  C.  de  Leon's  bur- 
lesque at  the  same  theatre  in  1870,  with 
G.  L.  Fox  as  Denmark's  Prince,  Mrs. 
Wright  as  the  Ghost  and  Belle  Howitt 
as  Ophelia. 

Dan  Bryant’s  minstrels  gave  a bur- 
lesque at  their  hall  in  New  York  in 
1869  with  IJnsworth  as  the  Ghost  and 
Rockafeller  as  Ophelia.  Col.  Brown  says 
Stuart  Robson  produced  a “new”  bur- 
lesque of  “Hamlet”  in  1876.  There  was 
another  burlesque  at  the  New  York 
Theatre  in  1S99  with  Olive  Oliver  as  the 
Prince  and  Maida  Craigen  as  Ophelia. 
In  1895  H.  G.  Donnelly's  operatic  bur- 
lesque ''Hamlet”  was  produced  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  with  E.  J. 
Henley  as  Hamlet,  Jacques  Kruger  -as 
Folonius,  George  Broderick  as  the 
Ghost. 


Burlesques  as  a rule  should,  be  seen 
and  not  read.  George  L.  Fox’s  bur- 
lesques of  "Hamlet,’’  "Macbeth,” 
“Richelieu"  were  most  amusing,  but  the 
lines  would  no  doubt  have  been  dreary 
reading.  Some  of  us  remember  well  the 
entrance  of  Fox  on  the  castle  platform, 
witli  huge  fur  gloves,  slapping  himself 
like  a wood-chopper  to  keep  warm. 
We  remember  the  demijohn  labelled 
‘Thy  Father's  Spirit.”  And  so  there  are 
pleasant  recollections  of  "Macbeth,” 
“She  should  have  died  hereafter— but 
she’ll  keep.”  A cord  of  Birnam  wood 
was  delivered  at  Macjbeth’s  castle  and 
filled  him  with  superstitious  terr6r. 

Edwin  Booth  went,  and  more  than 
once  it  is  told,  to  see  Fox's  burlesque 
of  his  performance,  and  enjoyed  it 
hugely.  It  is  a pity  that  he  did  not  live 
to  read  the  protests  against  the  “sacri- 
lege," committed  by  Mr.  Foy. 

A century  agb  there  was  evidently 
the  same  spirit  of  protest  against  bur- 
lesques of  Shakespeare’s  plays;  for  in 
the  .preface  to  John  Poole’s  “Hamlet 
Travestie,"  first  published  in  1810, 
Poole  states:  "Conscious  that  any  at- 

tempt to  treat  with  levity  the  works  of 
our  Immortal  Poet  is  in  some  dang®- 

of  being  received  witli  displeasure,  the 
following  production  Is  submitted  ^ to 
the  public  with  that  diffidence  which 
the  delicacy  of  the  subject-  must  nat- 
urally excite.  In  order,  however,  to 
remove  those  objections  arising  solel> 
out  of  partiality  or  of  prejudice,  a few 
observations  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
necessary.”  Poole  then  argues  against 
the  objection  that  burlesques  and  paro- 
dies  bring  into  ridicule  and  contempt 
great  authors  against  whose  works 
they  are  directed.  He  cites  the  man)  || 
parodies  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  "From  j| 
the  force  of  its  sentiments,  the  beauty 
of  its  imagery,  and,  above  all.  the  sol- 
emnity of  its  conduct,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  tragedy  in  the  English  language  bet- 
ter adapted  to  receive  a burlesque  than 
"Hamlet,”  and  from  its  being  so  fre- 
quently before  the  public,  so  very  gen- 
erally read  and  so  constantly  quoted  >t 


leading  and  the  passage  as  it  stands 
is  correct."  Warburton  had  suggested  i 
that  the  reading  should  be  "My  own  to  * 
nte.” 

Here  is  another  note  by  Johnson  to  j 
“My  watch  says  twelve.”  “Horatio 
says,  ’tis  ‘half-past  eleven  at  most.’ 
That  Marcellus’  watch  indigitates  the 
time  more  accurately  than  Horatio's  is 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  ghosts  are 
never  disincarcerated  until  midnight. 
For  a man  to  wear  a good  watch,  al- 
though there  be  neither  a moral  obliga- 
tion nor  a physical  necessity;  yet  he 
who,  disdaining  the  equivooating  off- 
spring of  Geneva,  carries  one  whose  mo- 
tions are  regulated  with  rigid  scrupu- 
losity, and  whose  information  is  deliv- 
ered with  oracular  veracity,  deserves 
praise  and  merits  commendation.” 

There  was  a Col.  Colomb,  R.  A., 
who  wrote  a "Hamlet  Improved,”  and 
this  play,  although  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acted,  was  published. 
The  gallant  colonel  stated  in  a note 
that  it  was  not  his  design  to  bur- 
lesque Shakespeare,  but  to  write  a 
satire  on  those  who  considered  his 
genius  to  be  overrated.  It's  a dull 
burlesque. 

There  is  "Hamlet  Revamped,  Mod- 
ernized and  Set  to  Music.”  The  book 
was  "entered  according  to  act  of  Con.  | 
gress'  in  1S79  by  Charles  C.  Soule  j 
and  published  at  St.  Louis  in  1880.  j 
The  title  page  bears  the  line;  “A 
Travesty  Without  a Pun.”  In  this  /er-  f 
sion  Hamlet’s  father  was  pushed  into  ' 
the  river  by  a friend,  one  Claudius, 
but  boatmen  saved  him  and  he  re- 
turned to  earth  to  punish  the  would- 
be  murderer.  The  Ghost  is  dressed 
all  in  white;  white  beaver  hat.  white 
dress  suit,  white  gloves,  socks  and 
shoes;  white  umbrella,  whitened  face. 
He  sings  his  platform  song  to  the 
tune  "Champagne  Charley.” 
lama  ghost,  but  still  not  proud : 

I'm  affably  declined. 

Although  I might  distrust  this  crowd. 

I'll  not,  but  "go  it  blind." 

And  first,  you  ought  to  understand 
I’m  not  unknown  to  fame; 

I used  to  lord  it  in  this  land— 

Hamlet  Senior  is  my  name! 

Chorus:  llnmlet  Senior  is  his  name!  etc. 

But  the  Ghost  himself  does  not  sing. 
As  he  explains  to  his  son: 

You  know  I never  had  the  knack 

Of  time,  or  tune;  I cannot  Ring; 

And  deeming  melody  a thing 

A thoughtful  ghost  might  aptly  bring 

To  lend  revenge  a deeper  sting. 

1 hired,  attired  and  brought  along 

This  gifted  Celtic  son  of  song. 

The  contrast  mark,  his  presence  sooty 

Serves  to  enhance  my  pure  blonde  beauty! 

Patrick,  when  I this  signal  make. 

Toot  up!  At  Other  times,  keep  still, 

At  the  end  Claudius  is  banished  to  | 
Chicago. 

Claudius: 

O gracious  sovereign.  I implore! 

All  other  punishments  I dare; 

The  thumb  screw's  pain — the  axe's  gore — 
Don't  send  me  there!  not  there!  not  there!  | 
Ghost : 

Tlint  punishment’s  too  awfully  awful! 

Queen  : 

Vengeance  must  have  its  mighty  maw  full! 


il: 


Then  there  is  the  most  amusing  “Ro- 
sencrantz  and  Guldenstern"  of  W.  S.  Gil-' 
bert.  Claudius  had  in  his  early  years 
written  a tragedy  which  was  performed! 
and  damned.  Sensitive  about  the  failure, 
he  passed  a Vice  re  e that  no  one  should 
|ever  allude  to  this  play  unde  pen- 
alty of  death.  Hamlet’s  tendency  to  so-! 
j liloquy  alarms  his  mother  who  questions 
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sanity.  .Tffciillot  confirms'  h^^ui* 
Ions  by  producing  tho  tragedy  pf 
lUdlus.  It,.  Is  banished  for  this  and 
eticrants!  wods  Ophelia. 

ii’hat  wretched  characters  walk 
h the  scenes  of  Henry  Bernstein’s 
lomson;”  that  Is  to  say,  In  the  drama 
he  wrote  It.  and  us  the  drama  as 
ayed  In  the  original.  Well  might  Mr. 
toulllg.  reviewing  the  first  perform- 
ice.  exclaim:  "Our  readers  have  known 
ir  a . long  time  how  highly  we  esteem 
le  bold  and  vigoi’OUs  talent  of  Mr. 
ernstetn,  a talent  that  Is  often  brutal 
it  always  original.  More  violent,  and 
jrhaps,  more  powerful,  that  ever,  has 
M the  young  playwright  tills  time  gone- 
irther  than  was  necessary?  In  what 
algur  society  of  dirty  dogs.  In  what 
rrible  band  of  Apaches— 1 know  the 
paches  today  have  everything  their 
.vn  way — has  he  placed  the  miserable 
-ople  of  Ills  latest  drama — characters 
le  more  antipathetic  than  the  other? 
nd  who  are  these  people  whom  he  pro- 
mts as  in  society — What  a charming  30- 
ety! — that  speak  fluently  the  lowest 
ang  and  affect  viler  sentiments?" 

Mr.  Befnstein  talked  with  the  Paris 
irrespondents  of  the  Hall  Mall  Gazette 
little  over  a year  ago  about  "Samson."  | 
The  greatest  Parisian  dramatist  Is  qulte| 
young  man.  tall— I should  say  well 
rer  six  feet— slender,  and  elegant.  In 
s power  and  characterization  the  fac. 
•calls  somewhat  that  of  I.  Zangwill 
’hen  he  begins  to  speak,  his  words  art, 
tcred  rather  slowly,  in  a tone  of  con-, 
let  Ion.  He  has  spent  some  time  in 

ngland,  and  has  a thorough  command* 

: the  idiom,  which  he  speaks,  Indeed 
itli  greater  purity  and  we.alth  of  ex- 
ression  than  many  a native." 

Mr.  Bernstein  then  made  the  remark 
aoted  in  The  Herald  last  Tuesday,  to 
le  effect  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  con- 
ey any  social  truths,  to  teach  anything 
’ "Samson."  "1  think  with  Oscar  Wilde, 
at  art  should  be  completely  useless, 
lould  not  teach  anything.  It  Is  not  the 
usiness  of  the  artist.  He  must  present 
fe  as  he  finds  It.  The  author  should 
nly  speak  through  his  characters,  and 
lould  not  be  constantly  letdng  his  own 
lews  be  seen.  The  social  play  is  a foul 
ling,  nor  does  it  really  influence  public 
pinion.  I do  not  believe  that  any  legis- 
ttion  was  ever  promoted  by  a play.  The 
rorld  does  a thing  when  It  Is  ready  to 
o it.  and  not  before.  The  play  may, 
erhaps,  expedite  something,  but  it  only' 
lakes  an  impression  If  it  emphasizes 
•hat  is  already  in  men’s  minds.  I -lo 
ot.  for  Instance,  believe  that  the  Dumas 
lays,  which  were  written  with  a con- 
cious  purpose,  effected  anything.  Much 
tore  powerful  has  been  the  influence  of 
bsen.  who  has  relied  solely  on  ps.veho- 
igical  types." 


ngV  FTrsl  I'  -on-  ,■ 

, uJmlnnMng  moment  of  nni>  human  life— 
<>r  several— a moment  which  is  created 
I by  conflicts,  perhaps  somewhat  extreme 
but  always  essentially  human.  This  10 
me,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  'the 
| characters  Into  strong  relief,  for  In  those 
' conflicts  characters  must  forcibly  reveal 
themselves.  Secondly.  Instead  of  a 
painting,  minute  and  laborious,  of  be- 
ings, things  and  facts — a reproduction 
which,  by  the  way,  can  never  be  really 
a faithful  copy  of  nature— I,  ns  Whist- 
ler did  on  canvas,  do  not  try  fid  repro- 
duce what  my  eyes  perceive  according 
to  certnln  classical  and  artificial  rules, 
but  to  give  a visual  Impression,  vivid 
and  definite.  My  aim  Is  to  produce  not 
an  accurate  copy,  but  an  Interpretation 
of  truth.  A line,  r contour,  can  su^gc.st 
more,  have  a greater  and  deeper  mean- 
ing, than  the  most  elaborate  and  care- 
ful accumulation  of  useless  details." 


Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner,  now  famous  as 
an  interpreter  of  songs,  but  formerly  a 
player  of  heroic  parts  In  the  Meiningen 
company,  appeared  as  Herod  In  Wilde’s 
'‘Salome”  at  the  New  German  Theatre 
March  23.  The  New  York  Evening  Pcr-t 
suid  of  him:  "Dr.  Wuellner  showed  a 
line  mobility  of  face  and  body.  He  uses 
his  voice  admirably.  He  acts  with  In- 
telligence. It  Is  to  his  praise  that  lie 
succeeded  in  making  the  flimsy  material 
he  dealt  with  seem  real  now  and  then. 
He  made  Herod  a weak,  cowardly 
superstitious,  senile  fool.  There  was 
little  of  the  king  or  the  tiger  in  him 
But  forceful  though  ids  acting  was  it 

carried' simply  as  a technical  exercise. 

What  he  said  or  did  counted  for  little. 
Miss  Hedivlg  Reicher  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  looking  so  much  handsomer, 
more  healthful,  and  more  normal,  than 
Wilde  imagined  his  Salome  to  be.  There 
was  no  hectic  flush  over  her  impersona- 
tion, the  text  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. She  danced  well:  but.  as  be- 
fore, Salome’s  dance  chiefly  arouses  idle 
speculation  as  to  the  unbusinesslike 
character  of  Oriental  kings  who  would 
give  half  of  their  realms  for  the  sight  of 
a few  bodily  twists  and  flexions.” 

The  critic  of  the  Post  should  oriental- 
ize himself.  He  might  begin  by  taking 
a pleasant  course  in  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night,”  with  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton's  anthropological  and  instruc- 
tive notes.  And  are  there  no  western 
Icings  that  have  been  "unbusinesslike”? 
Did  not  Ludvig  of  Bavaria  nearly  lose 
his  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  Lola 
Montez,  the  dancer?  Are  the  adventures 
of  Frederick  the  Great  with  Barbarma 
so  soon  forgotten?  Have  not  the  Bel- 
gians had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  in- 
fluence of  Miss  CIeo.de  Merode? 

I PHILIP  HALE. 


The  author  of  "Samson"  feared  that 
a the  future  the  temptation  may  be 

0 write  Socialist  plays:  "It  is  so 

luch  more  easy  to  attack  the  estab- j 
shed  than  to  defend  the  established.  ! 
t is  so  much  more  easy  to  please  cer- 
aln  minds  by  attacking  an  army,  or 
writing  against  other  matters,  where- 
s conservative  ideas  can  hardly  be 
xpressed  on  the  stage.  Socialism  is 
he  enemy  of  all  art.  It  can  have  no 

aesthetic  ideas.  It  is  the  reign  of  the 
'voyou.’  For  art  to  flourish  you  must 
have  wealth  and  luxury.  For  the  mo- 
ment— for  the  last  two  years — there 
has  bene  a set-back  to  socialism,  but 

1 am  afraid  It  must  come  again.  What 
is  needed  is  for  all  classes  of  society 
to  unite  against  it.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I deplore  anti-Semitism. 
The  Jews  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Socialists.  Why  should  you  attempt 
to  divorce  them  from  the  ran^s  of 
■capitalists,  to  drive  them  into  the  op- 
jposing  camp?  The  effect  of  it  will  only 
be  to  Increase  the  strength  of  Us  dis- 
integrating force.” 

It  was  not  Mr.  Bernstein’s  intention 
in  any  way  to  attack  the  aristocracy  in 
his  "Samson."  It  interested  him  to  con- 
trast a self-made  man  with  a woman 
bound  by  a spirit  of  caste,  whose  edu- 
cation and  envirbnment  had  been  whol- 
ly different  from  that  of  her  husband. 
“It  has  been  done  before,  but  the  ‘par- 
venu’ has  not  had'  Justice,  I think. 
'Parvenus'  are  often  more  educated 
than  people  in  society.  I wanted  to 
show  a man  who,  though  vulgar,  has  a 
good  deal  of  varnish.  I wished  to  place 
him. In  the  midst  of  people  who  looked 
at  questions  of  honor  from  a different 
angle.  It  is  supposed  that  I am  an  ene- 
my of  duelling  because  I made  my  chief 
•haracter  crush  his  rival  by  a ‘coup  de 
Bourse'  instead  of  fighting.  1 did  not, 
however,  Intend  to  express  any  opinion  1 
upon  duelling,  though  1 consider  it  has  | 
become  rather  ridiculous  from  its  lack  ! 
of  danger.  At  the  same  time  I fought 
1 duel  myself  in  the  following  week.’’ 
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BOSTOI  FIRST  TIME 
IT  OPERA  OPENING 

J BOSTON  THEATRE-First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  by, the  Manhattan  Grand 
| Opera  Company,  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
' director.  Donizetti's  “Rueia  di  Lam- 
1 mermoor.”  Cleofonte  Campanini,  con- 
ductor. 

] Taucla Mine,  Tetrazzini 

! Alisa Miss  Severina 

Edgardo Mr.  Constantino 

Ashton Mr.  Polese 

Raimondo Mr  de  Grazia 

Arturo Mr.’  Venturitii 

Xorma»do Mr.  Montanari 


Later  In  London- Mr.  Bernstein  said 
to  a reporter  of  the  Mail : 

“I  have  been  called  a ‘neo-romantic’ 
jy  some,  a ‘neo-naturalist’  by  others  I 
im  neither.  I am  an  impressionist.  In 
ither  words,  I have  attempted  in  my 
plays  to  do  what  Claude  Monet  and 
Whistler  have  done  in  painting.  The 
English,  no  doubt,  will  understand  my 
leaning.  Ruskin  once  accused  the  great 
whistler  of  having  thrown  a pot  of  paint 
t the  head  of  the  British  public.  I have 
jeen  accused  of  a similar  offeqce  by  all 
diose  who,  in  France,  represent  the  pre- 
Laphaelite  spirit— or  Its  equivalent.  But 
has  not  prevented  me  from  pursuing 
• aim  and  holding  firmly  to  my  own 
iception  of  the  drama. 

To  me,  impressionism  means  two 


Some  may  have  wondered  why  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  manager  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic of  New  York  and  that  of  Philadel- 
phia with  operas' of  the  ultra-modern 
school— for  Wagner's  music  dramas  are 
now  orthodox  and  conservative  works- 
should  have  begun  his  season  of  two 
weeks  in  Boston  by  producing  “Lucia 
di  Lammermoor."  The  answer  is  ready: 
Mrae.  Tetrazzini  is  a famous  singer 
and  Lucia  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  her 
best  parts.  The  great  public  is  still  fond 
of  brilliant  singing  even  though  this 
singing  may  have  little  or  no  dramatic 
significance.  Let  It  be  announced  that 
this  or  that  distinguished  prima  donna 
will  sing  "tlie  Mad  Scene  in  ‘Lucia,’  ” 
and  theatre  o^-  concert  hall  will  be 
crowded. 

Furthermore,  strange  as  It  may 
I seem  to  the  Wagnerites,  the  Strauss- 
ites  and  the  Debussyltes,  there  are  a 
i great  many  estimable  persons  who 
I enjoy  the  music  of  "Lucia”  and  do 
' not  confine  their  admiration  to  the 
“mad  scene"  and  the  sextet.  This  op- 
era "Lucia”  is  In  certain  ways  a fine 
specimen  of  a style  which,  though  It 
is  now  traditional,  should  be  respect- 
ed. The  architecture  Is  well  ordered; 
the  structure  is  solid;  the  ornamenta- 
tion Is  still  effective,  though  in  some 
places  it  is  somewhat  worn  and 
shabby. 

As  Donizetti  Wrote  It. 

I am  speaking  of  the  opera  as  Doni- 
zetti wrote  it,  not  of  the  version 
often  pitchforked  on  the  stage  to 
make  a prima  donna  holiday;  the 
version  that  pulls  the  final  curtain 
down  on  the  mad  lady,  does  not  dis- 
pose of  Edgardo,  and  has  no  interest 
in  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  How 
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MME.  TETRAZZINI  IN  “LUCIA.” 


one  tradition  turns  into  another! 
"Lucia,"  written  for  Gilbert  Duprez, 
was  for  many  years  a “tenor  opera.” 
The  plaudits,  the  roaring  and  the 
wreaths  were  for  t lie  tenor  that  im- 
personated Edgardo.  Women  swooned 
in  ecstasy,  hearing  his  farewell  to 
earth.  Read  the  contemporaneous  ac- 
counts of  Benedetti's  impersonation  of 
Edgardo,  and  note  how  inconspicu- 
ous was  the  figure  of  Lucia  some  60 
years  ago! 

If  the  opera  is  to  he  sung  at  all  it 
deserves  respectful  treatment,  nor  should 
there  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  composer  for 
Ine  glory  of  the  crazed  prima  donna. 
There  are  fine  pages  in  all  the  acts, 
pages  of  charming  melody,  melody  that 
may  not  only  delight  the  ear  but  may 
have  dramatic  import,  if  the  singers 
happen  to  be  versed  in  the  old  tradi- 
tions. (It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  old  singers  could  be  dramatic  in 
florid  passages.)  It  is  the  fashion  to 
smile  at  the  chorus  in  the  opening 
scene,  and  it  must  be  confessed’  that  the 
music  is  perfunctory. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  Rai- 
mondo lias  won  an  honorable  position 
in  the  great  gallery  of  operatic  bores— 
he  stands  between  the  Harper  In  "Mig- 
non”  and  Hermann  the  Landgrave  in 
"Tannhaeuser" — but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  operas  without  a bore.  (To 
some  Escamillo  is  becoming  boresome). 
"Lucia”  is  now  nearly  73  years  old. 
How  many  operas  of  that  a'ge  have 
worn  as  well?  Acted  by  accomplished 
singers  and  in  a spirited  manner  there  ' 
is  much  in  it  that  still  gives  pleasure 
without  reference  to  the  too  celebrated 

mad  scene." 

Superb  Entrance  of  Edgardo. 

The  one  great  scene  is  the  superbly 
prepared  entrance  of  Edgardo.  with  his 
questioning  of  Lucia;  but  few  composers 
have  thought  of  more  beautifully  melo-{ 
die  and  at  the  same  time  emotional 
phrases  than  those  in  which  Edgardo 
pours  out  his  soul  in  the  l3St  act. 

Mine.  Tetrazzini,  whose  fame  was 
suddenly  international,  sang  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  The  pleasure 
given  by  Mr.  Consiantino  as  a member 
T the  "San  Carlo”  Company  is  fresh  , 

OJU/  nay  XU  ^ 


in  the  minds  of  many;  Mr.  Polese  is  a 
new  comer.  Mr.  Campanini  has  not 
conducted  here  since  the  spring  of  1888, , 
when  a young  man.  he  led  the  first 
performance  in  Boston  of  Verdi’s  “Oth- 
ello.” His  brother,  Italo  Campanini, 
was  the  Moor  and  Miss  Tetrazzini,  non- 
ius wife,  and  a sister  of  Mine.  Luisa, 
the  Lucia  of  last  night,  was  the  Des- 
demona. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  last  evening 
with  a brilliant  and  most  enthusiastic.  I 
audience.  There  was  naturally  curiosity 
to  hear  the  famous  soprano,  but  the  j 
performance  was  by  no  means  merely  I 
a display  of  bravura,  for  the  opera  was  j 
performed  with  unusual  regard  for  de-  1 
tail,  and  Mr.  Campanini  conducted  with 
as  much  apparent  interest  as  though  the 
score  were  by  the  later  Verdi,  or  an  | 
ultra-modern  Frenchman.  “Lucia"  has  j 
not  had  such  respect  shown  it  in  tills 
I city  for  many  years;  nor  did  the  au- 
dlenee  leave  with  a sigh  of  relief  after' 
the  “mad  scene." 

Tetrazzini  in  Tine  Form. 

Tlie  voice  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is  an 
j extraordinary  one.  The  lower  tones 
lack  body,  but  they  liavo  a certain 
[childlike  naivetp  (hat  fascinates.  Tlie 
I quality  of  the  middle  and  upper  torn*s 
is  pure  and  beautiful.  The  character 
of  the  organ  as  a whole  is  singular  in 
that  it  occasionally  reminds  one  of 
Mme.  Melba’s  voice,  occasionally 
Mme.  Sembrich’s — the  Mme  Sembrich 
I of  earlier  years — yet  the  Individuality 
! of  Mme.  Tetrazzini's  voice  is  most 
1 pronounced.  When  she  rises  to  her 
greatest  height  either  i:i  sustained 
melodic  phrases  or  in  florid  passages, 
her  voice  is  her  own,  unlike  other 
voices,  and  in  certain  respects  incom- 
1 parable.  Her  tonal  emission  Is  de- 
lightfully free  and  spontaneous.  Her 
phrasing  is  now  and  then  chopped  hy 
her  desire  to  take  this  or  that  long 
passage  in  one  breath,  but  last  even- 
ing this  failing  was  not  so  notice- 
able as  it  was  in  a performance  of 
1 "Bigoletto"  that  I heard  last  season. 

Her  upper  notes  are  uncommonly  bril- 
liant and  at  the  same  time  liquid,  for 
her  brilliance  is  never  metallic,  'lie 
) scales  last  night  were  .unusually  ev'ei 


er3>W*r  ihf,-  elvIS*an3  'muBfca,  interest 
foLSai  cl°sinE  thal  h«  Hoped  'to 

, Mere,  agaln>  if  the  publlc  should 
“ffin  him  to  come. 


her  inn  was  not  an'n.vs  um-  rp>  

f0rm  excellence.  She  excels  in  the  ease  been^nHr^ir^f^^menti  wIl,ch  has  Ion* 
V d abandon  of  her  bravura;  In  her  ,hTn^lP  eti'  °.pen!8d  bri"ia"tly  with 
abflitv  to  swell  and  diminish  a tone  , p an.  opcra  u‘at  is  the 

it  with  the  first  one!  wof¥  to  the  average 


and 


connect 


,f  a 1101V  phrase;  in  many  technical  mat-  chosen  by  Mr.  Ham- 

,'ers  win  h would  Invite  discussion  more  roersteln  ^ J1»U  season. 


appropriately  >n  a music  journal.  What- 
ever she  accomplishes  is  done  as  though 
she  were  in  joyous  mood;  there  is  no 


suggestion  of  labor  or  anxiety  as  to  the 
•reset.  Many  of  her  tones,  even  the 
weaker  ones,  have  inherent  emotional 
' quality,  and  some  of  them  are  of  rav- 
ishing beauty'.  Her  art  is  much  more 
than  pyrotechnics!. 

Conventional  as  an  Actress. 

As  an  actress,  slip  moves  in  conven- 
tional grooves;  she  is  not  irresistibly 
dramatic,  but  she  is  not  stiff  or  con- 
strained, and  in  the  ‘‘mad  scene.’'  apart1 
from  her  remarkable  singing,  she  was 
neither  tiresome  nor  ridiculous,  and  this 
is  saying  much.. 

V fctie  was  recalled  again  and  again 
after  the  first  act.  After  the  first  scene 
of  the  second  act  there  was  compara- 
tively little  applause;  after  the  ‘‘.Mad 
Scene"  tumuli  was  at  its  height.  After  ( 


This  evening  Massenet’s  "Thais” 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city.  Miss  Mary  Garden  will 
sing  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Renaud  will  appear  here  for  the 
first  time  In  opera.  The  cast  will  be 
as  follows;  Thais,  Miss  Garden;  Cpo-J 
b.vle.  Miss  Trentini ; Myrtale  and 
Albine.  Miss  Ponzano;  Athanael  Mr. 
Renaud;  .Violas,  Mr.  Valles;  Pale'mon  I 
Mr.  de  Grazia. 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


Audiences  are  characterized  in  various 
ways.  The  late  Henry  A.  C’lapp  was 


the.  first  aticTTong  continued  outburst  oil 
applause  there  were  wild  shrieks  of  ap- 
preciation from  her  countrymen,  and 
;hen  the  whole  audience  insisted  on  a 
repetition  of  the  cadenza.  Then  fol- 
lowed recall  after  recall,  and  Mine.  Let- 
razzini.  pleased  as  any  child,  wiggled 
her  little  hands  on  high,  threw  kisses, 
applauded  the  audience  and  the  con- 
ductor, ran  off  and  trotted  back  again, 
and  in  fact  was  most  kittenish. 

Mr.  Constantino  was  in  fine  voce  and 
he  sang  with  ills  accustomed  skill  and 
taste.  In  tender  passages  he  was 
emotional,  not  sentimental,  and  when 
he  was  vigorous  there  was  always  the 
impression  of  reserve  force.  His  uea.- 
ment  of  recitative,  as  in  his  first  en- 
trance. was  especially  admirable. 

Polese  an  Honest  Baritone, 


fond  of  using  the  adjectives  “represent 
ative”  and  "applausive.”  There  is  the 
audience  referred  to  by  James  R.  Ford, 
in  his  amusing  little  pamphlet,  "The 
Ethel  Barrymore  Following”:  "An  aud_ 
lence  of  the  sort  described  by  the  exper- 
ienced as  well  as  the  most  hardened 
reporters  as  'one  of  rare  brilliancy  and 
critical  acumen.’  ” The  atidience  of  the 
last  week,  and  probably  of  this  week, 
might  justly  be  characterized  as  ''bron- 
chial.” Better  yet  would  be  “influenza- 
cized”  or  "influenzaed.”  There  has  been 
complaint  recently  in  London  about  the 
coughing,  sneezing  and  blowing  of  noses 
in  the  theatres,  and  the  newspapers  in- 
sist that  those  who  cough  should  stay 
at  home.  But  a cough  is  not  always  the 
result  of  a cold.  There  is  a peculiarly 


August  ii)  Laly's  management.  .Since 

then  he  has  suffered  from  an  abscess  of 
the  ear,  and  lives  quietly  at  home.” 

Margaret  Dale,  who  is  now  William  If. 
Crane’s  leading  woman,  has  appeared 
here  in  the  same  capacity  with  John 
Drew  and  also  with  Henry  Miller.  One 
of  her  noteworthy  impersonations  was  in 
"The  Last  Word.” 

Lionel  McIClBder  of  ‘‘The  Girls  of  Got- 
tenberg”  is  one  of  the  best  known  danc- 
ing comedians  on  the  London  stage. 

Walter  Hampden  and  Mabel  Moore  of 
“The  Servant  in  the  House”'  company 
are  graduates  of  the  F.  R.  Benson 
Shakespeare  company  in  England. 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison  and  Ben  Field 
made  their  appearance  in  America  as 
members  of  the  original  Ben  Greet 
Players. 

Tyrone  Power,  the  Drain  Man  of  “The 
Servant  in  the  House,”  Is  'lie  grandson 
of  the  English  comedian  who  was  fam- 
ous in  London  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century. 


“Salvation  Veil”  is  by  Edward  Shel- 
don, who  graduated  from  Harvard  re- 
cently. Plans  are  afoot  to  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  at- 
tend a performance  in  a body  on  one 
night  during  the  engagement  as  a trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  organization. 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison's  last  visit  to 
Boston  was  when  she  came  to  make 
preparations  for  her  appearances  with 
Henry  Miller  in  “The  Great  Divide”  be- 
fore he  organized  the  Henry  Miller 
Associate  Players  for  the  production 
ot  “The  Servant  in  the  House.”  " 

Frederick  de  Belleville,  who  is  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  with  William  Gil- 
lette in  "Samson,”  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  that  noteworthy 
cast  of  ‘Men  and  Women"  which  open- 1 
ed  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  this  city. 


disagreeable  cough  known  as  “the  gin- 1 Maude  Adams  then  pIaved  a small  part 
liver.  There  is  also  a cigarette  cough  ” * 


in  that  production,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 


Here  is  a pleasant  jest  apropos  of  Mas  Annie  Ada  wa^  aIso  jn  th  cast 
senets  opera  "Thais,  to  be  performed;  ,.T!w>  Sprvant  in  the  had  an 


,,,,  ,,  • .1  “The  Servant  in  the  House”  ji«u  an 

here  tonight  for  the  first  time  In  the  unusua,  audience  in  New  York  when  itl 

cIR.  Mr.  Chase  of  the  Evening  .mi  was  giv6n  bef0i-e  about  1200  Masons  in 


Mr.  Polese  at  first  had 
toward  tremolo,  but  lie 


tendency 

afterward 


the  Masonic  Temple  then,  U was  the' 

manager  for  a little  of  her  "Thais”  sal-|  * .?™TaJ?!L?een  pre’ 

ary  in  advance. 


'You  mean  back  pay,’  the  man  of 


sented  there  in  such  a manner. 

Jewy  J.  Cohan  was  a compositor  on 


showed  that  lie  did  not  mistake  palsy  | j affairs  rejoins. 

“’O  voi,.p  iS  a virile  one.  1 A bare  pittance.’  pleac 

He  sang  in  a straightforward,  simply  “ ‘Weil,’  is  the  retort,  T 


pleads  t lie  artist. 

‘I  call  it  a skin 

He  sang  in  a straigiuiui  « <uu.  ■ — * ’ 

nfrattivp  fashion.  He  is  apparently  game 

no?  ! singer  of  nuances  and  finesse,  They  say  that  Miss  Garden  after  she 
hut  an  ‘honest -baritone  who  rejoices  in  had  visited  England  and  sung  before  the 
The  fulness  of  his  tones.  For  once  Queen,  was  asked  what  she  thought  of 
bad  t lie  pleasure  of  seeing  and  the  Queen, 
an  Arturo  who  was  not| 


we 

hearing 

effeminate  and  absurd 

The  male  chorus  is  one  of  unusual 
,-al  strength  arid  the  chorus 


n.u  men 


She  answered:  “She’s  an 
estimable  woman.”  “And  what  does 
the  Queen  think  of  you?”  “She  adores 
me.” 


A flute  player  in  Mew  York,  Miss  De 
Forest  Anderson,  put  on  the  program 
under  Donjan’s  “Prayer”  for  flute  and 
organ:  "In  prayer  we  implore  God  for 
help.  We  become  impatient.  We  en-, 
treat.  We  almost  lose  hope.  Despair1; 
follows;  then  repentance  and  finally  we 
leave  all  In  his  hands.”  The  Evening 
Sun  remarked:  "If  any  of  this  was  ‘put 
over’  it  was  accomplished  by  the  or-j 
gan.” 

Mine.  Emma  Karnes  was  not  able  toj 
sing  at  a Symphony  concert  in  St.  Paul. 
Some  in  the  audience  wished  their  I 
money  back  and  Mrs.  Snyder,  the  busi- 
ness manager,  freed  her  mind.  Then 
there  was  back  tall:.  Mr.  Forrest,  a 
"department  manager."  said:  “We  cer- 
tainly had  the,  right  to  decide  for  our- 
selves whether  we  wanted  to  hear  Em 


the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  the 
early  60’s. 

Dorothy  Jordan,  the  prlma-  donna  of 
“The  Yankee  Prince”  company,  is  the 
wife  of  Edward  Madden,  the  song 
writer.  She  has  composed  the  music 
for  many  of  her  husband’s  most  pop- 
ular lyrics. 

Arthur  Lewis  of  “The  Servant  in  the 
House”  is  an  English  actor  who  has 
played  in  a number  of  tours  in  Amer- 
ica. He  came  here  with  Mary  Ander- 
son when  she  played  her  final  engage- 
ment and  appeared  as  Perdita  and 
Hermione  in  “Winter’s  Tale.” 

Ivy  Troutman,  who  is  in  "Father 
and  the  Boys,”  played  the  athletic  girl 
in  "The  College  Widow.” 

William  H.  Crane’s  longest  Boston 
engagement  in  recent  years  was  the 
one  which  he  played  in  “David  Ha- 
rum.” 

Dan  Collyer,  who  plays  a racing  tout 
in  “Father  and  the  Boys,"  was  long  a 
| member  of  Harrigan’s  company  in  New 
j York  city.  He  ranked  with  Harrigan, 
Johnny  Wild  and  Tony  Hart. 


"The  Servant  in  the  House"  has  been 
adapted  by  G.  Frank  Washburn  Freund 
of  Berlin  for  the  German  stage.  It  will 
be  produced  in  Berlin  in  September, 
simultaneously  with  the  production  in 


> V.'V< 


ilia  or  somebody  else.  The  way  the  Christiania  of  a Scandinavian  version 
crowd  was  handled  at  the  box  office;  made  by  Miss  Hilda  Englund.  Mr.  Ken- 
when  the  money  was  being  refunded  ned  js’  at  work  on  the  third  of  his 
was  a fright.  The  box  office  men  sel-fes  0f  sermon  plays,  "The  Idol 
seemed  to  delay  us  intentionally,  just  j Breaker,"  which  will  be  produced  under 
as  tellers  do  in  a bank  run.”  Mr.  Nash  t]ie  djredtion  of  Henry  Miller  next  fall, 
said  that  Mrs.  Nash  "hadn’t  heard  There  will  be  a permanent  stock  com- 


Eames  and  she  went  to  hear  Games  and  | pany  at  the  City  Theatre,  Brockton, 
nobody  else.  I went  merely  as  her  Mass  aml  one  at  Hathaway’s  Theatre, 


tCopyriglil  by  Mishkin,  New  York.) 

CONSTANTINO  AS  EDGARDO. 


as  a whole  was  much  better  than  any 
that  has  sung  here  in  grand  opera 
lor  many  years.  The  voices  are  fresh 
and  sonorous,  and  although  there  is 
little  opportunity  in  “Lucia”  for  the 
display  of  dynamic  contrasts, 
rliO”U>  Showed  that  it  had  been  care- 
fully drilled, 
j i Tile  sextet  was  imperatively  rede- 
i manded. 

I Mr.  Oampanini  has  a large  and  excel- 
lent orchestra,  but  more  may  be  said 
about  it  when  a score  makes  severer 
demands.  He  gave  a spirited  perform- 1 
anre,  and  whenever  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  fine  orchestral  leading  he 
showed  himself  a master.  There  were 
times  when  he  did  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  players  were  fully  exposed  and 
that  the  acoustics  of  the  theatre  are  fa- 
mous; for  he  then  covered  the  voices. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
ronventional  cadences  that  now  seem 
old-fashioned  formulas.  The  opera  was 
veil  mounted. 

Speech  by  Hammersteln. 

Mr.  Haiti merstein  was  calk'd  for  and 
heartily  applauded.  He  made  a short 
speech  in  which  he  thanked  the  public  , 
for  the  reception  given  his  company.  He 
said  that  he  hoped  the  audience  v.-ould 
be  as  much  pleased  when  the  curtain 
.'eli  for  the  last  time.  He  congratulated 
Boston  on  its  opera  house  now  building, 
and  eomur.7r.eiii ed  ,vfr.  Jordan  and  other 


escort;  I don’t  care  for  the  viry  best  >jew  Bedford  for  the  summer  season 
music.  When  we  learned  Fames  j Potb  under  the  management  of  Monte 
wouldn’t  sing  we  naturally  didn't  care  I Thompson  proprietor  and  manager  of 
to  stay.  It  was  as  if  we’d  gone  to  a tlle  Bennett-Moulton  companies,  Leigh 
store  where  they  didn't  have  in  stock  De  j,acy  company  and  Adam  Good  com- 
the  goods  we  wanted.  Wo.  turned  around  pany  They  will  open  early  in  April 
and  walked  right  out  again."  Mrs.  j ; w;tit  ’“The  Girl  ot  the  Golden  West." 
Snyder  objected  to  those  who  sat  1 phe  production  and  enthusiastic  re- 
through  half  the  concert,  after  the  an-  1 1 ception  In  London  of  such  a play  as 
nouncement  had  been  made,  demanding  J 
their  money  back.  Mms.  Eames  was 
not  shamming.  As  Mrs.  Synder  says:  ! 


•She  didn't  want  to  loose  $lo00.  Go\ 
Johnson  met  her  Sunday;  he  can^  say 
whether  she  was  or  wasn't  hoarse. 


Col  T AUston  Brown  writes  to  the 
Mirror  (New  York):  “It  was  stated  m 

the  Mirror  of  last  week  that  \\ . J 
Ferguson  and  Harry  Hawk  are  the  only 


“Our  American  Cousin  ujb  ■■‘o--  niitstm™  — =«,  ... . . 

coin  was  shot  Allow  me  to  state  that  practically  a commentary  or  pait  of 
there  are  four  of  the  cast  now  living.!  Idle  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  a fourth, 
Jennie  Gourlay  who  played  Mary.  She  still  -running,  deals  in  a more  or  less  l 
was  married  to  William  Withers,  the  roalistio  way  with  the  British  navy.; 


the  night  Lin 


Strife,"  following  so  hard  on  the 
similar  welcome  of  "An  Englishman  s 
Home,"  show  that  both  our  drama- 
tists and  our  playgoers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  afe  other  mat- 
ters in  the  world  after  all  than  sex- 
ual relationships  and  their  conse- 
quences, personal  and  social.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's play  is  a treatise  on  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor;  Maj.  du 
Mautier’s  is  an  essay  on  national  pu- 


ones  living*  that  were  in  the  play  of  sillanirnity.  And  another  play  lately 

Ulltrcj  Jib  'iio  cut.  T5.-1-  ..--1  ...tn,  T rtnHnn 


presented  with  success  in  London  was 


Jenr 

leader'of 'the  oVches'traT  f rom  whom  sheand  a fifth  throws  its  amusing  light 
was  divorced  and  was  married  at  Mont-  on  the  rise  of  an  ambitious  politician, 
real  on  Yug  1”  18G8,  to  Robert  Does  not  the  welcome  of  these  plays 

Strothers  ‘ Mr  and  Mrs.  Struthers  pr0ve  that  there  are  other  "dramatic" 
ftennle  Gourlay)  are  at  present  living  figures  in  the  world  beside  the  merry 
it  MHford  Pa  Miss  H.  Trueman,  wlic  Wife  and  the  giddy  bachelor— that. 


alive  one  year  ago  with  Billy  Owen 
Canadian  company,  playing  the  ol< 
women.  I have  not  heard  of  her  death 
Billy  Withers  was  leader  of  tile  orches 
tra,  and  he  still  lives,  although  report 
ed  dead  two  years  ago.  I received 

letter  from  him  less  than  one  year  age  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
He  resides  near  Wllliamsbrldge,  Ned 
York.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  c:i\u 
war.  11 1 s last  engagement  was  undfli; 


system  in  this  country!  “The  Bauble 
Shop"  only  trifled  with  the  subject.! 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  may) 
look  forward  to  such  a play,  and  to 
many  such  plays,  now  that  the  Thea- 
tre of  Ideas  is  beginning  to  flourish. 


MASSENET'S  "THAIS" 


Boston  Theatre:  Manhattan  Opera 

House  Company,  Oscar  Jiammerstein, 
director.  First  performance  :n  Boston 
of  ''Thais,”  opera  in  three  acts;  libretto 
founded  by  Louis  Galiet  on  the  romarfFe 
by  Anatole  France;  music  by  Massenet. 
Mr.  Campanini  conducted. 


Mr.  Renaud  I 

Mr.  Valles  1 

Mr.  de  Grazia 

Mr.  Fossetta  I 

.Miss  Mary  Garden  | 

Mis*  Trentini  | 

Miss  Ponzano] 

Miss  Ponzano  I 


Athanael 

Nlclas 

Paiemon - 

A servant 

Thais 

Crobyle 

Myrtale 

Albine 

The  story  of  Thais,  or  Thaisis,  is  told 
in  the  Golden  Legend,  or  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  As  Englished  by  William  Cax- 
ton  In  1483.  It  begins  as  follows: 

"Thais  Is  said  of  taphos,  that  is  to 
tay  death,  for  she  was  fiapse  of  the 
death  of  many  that  died  for  her  in  sin. 
Or  she  is  said  of  thalos,  that  is  to  say 
delight,  for  she  was  delicious  to  men. 
and  accomplished  all  worldly  delights, 
or  she  Is  said  of  thalarflo,  that  is  will 
or  affection  of  marriage,  for  at  the  last  i 
she  had  will  to  be  married  to  God  by  ^ 
great  pennance. 

“Thaisis.  as  it  is  read  in  Vitas  Patrum, 
was  a common  woman,  and  of  so  great  . 
beauty  that  many  followed  her,  and  sold  j 
all  their  substance,  that  they  came  into 
the  utmost  poverty.  And  they  that  were  I 
her  lovers  fought  for  her,  and  strove  for 
jealousy,  so  that  they  otherwhile  slew! 
eaoh  other,  and  thereof  her  house  was  i 
oft  full  of  blood  of  young  men  t&at  I 
drew  to  her.  Which  thing  came  to  the! 
knowledge  of  a holy  abbot  named  Pa-  j 
funtius,  and  he  took  on  him  secular 
habit,  and  a shilling  in  his  purse,  and 
went  to  her  in  a city  of  Egypt.”  . 


The  story  of  her  sudden  conversion  is 
told  in  a naive  manner;  how  the  old  man 
talked  with  her  about  future  torments 
for  sinners:  how  she  took  all  her  good>  : 
and  "brought  them  into  the  middle  x>f 
the  city  to  fore  the  people,  and  burnt 
them  in  the  fire,  saying:  "Come  ye  forth 
all  that  have  sinned  with  uie,  and  sec 
ye  how  I burn  that  which  ye  have  given 
to  me";  how  she  went  to  a monastery 
of  virgins  and-  was  closed  in  a cell— the 
door  was  sealed  with  lead;  how  she 
lived  there  until  a vision  assured  the 
sbbot  that  her  sins  were  forgiven;  how 
taken  from  the  cell,  she  lived  fifteen 
days,  and  then  she  rested  in  our  Lord. 
And  to  her  the  abbot  said:  “God  hath 
not  pardoned  thee  thy  sins  for  thy  per^ 
ance,  but  because  that  thou  hast  had 
always  dread  in  thy -courage.” 

This  story  haunted  Anatole  France 
and  in  1890  his  “Thais"  was  published. 
The  monk  Paphnuce,  living  in  an 
Egyptian  desert,  remembered  one  day 
that  he  had  seen  at  Alexandria,  a com- 
edian of  great  beauty  named  Thais, 
who  had  mimed  Venus.  Leda,  and 
Paslphae,  who  had  danced  wanton 
dances.  He  saw  her  again  in  visions  I 
end  resolved  to  save  her  soul.  He  went! 
to  the  city,  and  there  he  was  enter- 
tained by  an  old  acquaintance,  a skeptic 
and  a sensualist.  He  saw  Thais,  who! 
wondered  at  him  on  account  of  the  wild 


light  in  his  eyes;  he  persuaded  her  to 


follow  him  to. the  desert,  where  she  en 
tered  an  abbey  and  meditated  holy| 
tilings.  He,  poor  wretch,  now  £hat  her  I 
foul  was  saved,  was  obsessed  by  sensual  | 
desires  and  visions.  He  lived  on  top  of; 
a pillar  but  he  was  still  tormented  ini 
the  flesh.  When  at  last  Thais  was  dy- 1 
ing  In  the  odor  of  sanctity,  he  begged  j 
her  not  to  leave  him.  "I  love  you,  do 
not  die!  Listen,  nt^y  Thais.  I deceived 
you.  I was  only  a wretched  madman. 
God,  heaven — all  this  is  nothing.  Earthly 
life  and  human  love  are  the  onlyj 
truths.”  Thais  did  not  hear  him.  She! 
saw  the  angels,  the  prophets,  and  thH 
saints.  The  good  sisters  were  terror 
stricken  by  the  face  of  the  monk.  They 
fled,  crying  out,  “A  vampire!”  “The 
monk  had  become  so  hideous  that  when 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  he 
felt  his  ugliness.”  / — 

This  romance  is  a work  of  marvellous 
Irony,  and  the  pages  that  make  it  re- 
markable1 are  those  least  suited  to  op- 
eratic treatment;  but  Massenet  saw  in 
It  chiefly  a struggle  between  a monk 
and  a courtesan.  He  was  then  in  what 
might  be  called  iiis  pornographic  period. 
He  had  already  chosen  for  subjects  the 
Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalene;  John  the 
Baptist  and  Salome;  Manon  Lescaut 
and  the  abbe;  Zarastra  and  Varedha.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  italicize  by 
music  or  to  reproduce  in  music  the  calm 
Irony  or  the  skepticism  of  Arratole 
France;  but  he  could  put  in.  contrast  the 
amorous  and  the  holy  life.  1 Then  there 
was  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  opulently 
beautiful  and  daring  in  the  revelation 
of  her  beauty.  Massenet  wrote  his 
“Thais."  which  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  TB.  1894,  with  Miss 
Sanderson  as  Thais  and  Mr.  Delmas  as 
the  monk,  who  in  the  opera  is  named  ■ 
Athanael.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that 
the  theological  and  the  psychological 
features  of  the  romance  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  ending  suffered 
thereby  from  lack  of  clearness. 

When  “Thais”  was  produced  in  New 
York,  discussion  was  more  concerned 
With  the  dress  or  undress  of  Miss  Gar-' 
den  than'wfth  the  merits  or  the  faults 
of  t>v  opeca.  itself.  Miss  Garden,  who 


Ill'll 


scanty,  perhaps  shumeless,  w 
was  on  the  stage  or  at  a feast, 
crtheless.  a costume  that  frankly 
•als,  as  those  worn  by  highly  esti- 
tle  women  In  this  country  early  in 
19th  century,  is  not  necessarily 
/ocative.  As  Montaigne  exclaimed, 
sting  that  our  desires  are  In- 
tsed  by  difficulty:  "Why  are  those 
titles  veiled  down  to  the  heels, 
ch  all  desire  to  show,  which  all 
h to  see?  And  to  what  purpose 
re  thoAe  bnrricndoes  and  verdu- 
res • » * but  to  allure  our  appetite 

Ienvefgle  us  to  them  by  putting  us 
* Instead,  then,  of  discoursing  on 
personal  appoaranoe  of  Miss  Clar- 
let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the 
•a  itself  and  the  character  of  the 
formance. 

I is  notv  the  fashion,  especially  in 
fiice,  to  disparage  the  musical 
jflty  of  Massenet,  and  there  are 
tics  in  Paris,  as  Mr.  Marnold,  who 
hk  to  extol  Debussy  by  insulting 
1 composer  of  "Manon,”  "Werther” 
l this  “Thais."  Massenet  un- 
jbtedly  has  written  too  much.  His 
llity  d him  to  compose  pages 
quickly  perished.  He  is  often 
itlmental;  he  has  his  formulas  and 
mannerisms;  he  is  as  greedy  as 
nhroise  Thomas  was  for  the  plaud- 
of  the  public.  All  this  and  more 
ty  justly  bo  said.  Nevertheless  he 
a composer  o^lndispu table  talent. 

has  the  gift  of  writing  melodies 
it  re  at  once  identified;  tlTey  are 
lividual;  they  are  always  easily 
eognlzed;  they  have  a ch?rm  of 
eir  own.  He  is  thoroughly  ground- 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  in 
rmonie  and  contrapuntal  writing, 
orchestral  expression.  He  may  be 
times  .blatant  and  empty;  but  his 
strumentation  is  often  discreet,  ex- 
Isite,  eloquent.  He  has  a natural 
stlnct  for  writing  effectively  for 
opera  house.  Furthermore  he  has 
Uuenced  many,  not  only  in  his  own 
luntry,  but  in  Italy.  Few.  if  any, 

the  ultra-modern  French  or  Ital- 
composers  for  the  stage  have  es- 
ped  this  influence. 

,'hen  he  attempts  to  write  religiously  j 
lOtionaS.  music  he  is  usually  at  his 1 
jrst.  TalS,  for  instance,  the  admired 
deditation"  in  “Thais,"  which  is  sqp- 
■sed  to  depict  the  conversion  of  a 
mrtesan  into  a meek  follower  of  the 
ord.  The  melody  is  agreeable,  but 
ir  Inspiration  is  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
id  its  incongruous  elegance  is  that  of 
perfumed  and  coquettisldy  furnished 
ndoir.  ^ 

The  music  in  "Thais"  is  seldom  that 
Massenet  at  his  best.  The  fust  scene 
Is  no  music  of  any  distinction,  ahd 
until  the  scene  in  which  the  t*vo 
make  the  monk  presentable  for 
interview  with  Thaig  is  there  any 
lusic  that  has-  character  or  that  in- 
irests.  Tilts  scene  would  be  of  an  op- 
-etta  nature  were  it  not  for  the  dignity 
nd  righteous  indignation  shown  by  Mr. 
enaud,  and  the  music  is  appropriately 
gilt  and  frivolous.  The  entrance  of 
hais  has  circus  pomp  and  expectation, 
there  are  charming  moments  in  her 
ene  with  Nicias. 

In  the  scene  between  the  monk  and 
hais  in  the  latter's  house  the  music  has 
t tie  dramatic  intensity.  Here  as  in 
tiler  scenes  there  'is  no  true-  musical 
ortrayal  of  character,  no  superb  or 
luminativp  typical  phrases.  How  cold 
i the  music  itself  of  this  famous  ser- 
ant^of  Venus!  Nor  is-,  there  any  ,con- 
ietion  in  the  appeals  r.f  the  monk.’  Yet 


i the  second  scene  of  this  act  there  is 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  Eros.  In  the 
lird  act  the  most  effective  music  is  that 
l the  oasis;  there  is  masterly  instru- 
mentation, there  is  a duet  that  im- 
resses  by  its  simplicity,  and  the  de- 
art ure  of  -Thais  and  the  awakening  of 
he  monk  to  the  fact  that  lie  loves  are 
'ell  portrayed  in  tones. 

The  music  as  a whole  has  little  signifl- 
ance;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uninter- 
sting and  futile.  The  chorus  numbers 
i the  Alexandrian  scenes  are  noisy  and 
anale.  When  Massenet  comes  to  musi- 
al  characterization  in  this  opera,  he 
ails  utterly.  There  is  no  long,  glowing 
morons  phrase  worthy  of  the  superb 
ourtesan,  and  the  monk  is  any  ap- 
dauded  baritone. <•  Nicias  is  a lay  figure. 
But  the  opera  was  made  interesting 
nd  occasionally  engrossing  by  the  dra- 
natic  art  of  Miss  Garden  and  Mr. 
tenaud  and  by  the  conducting  of  Mr. 
lampanini. 

Miss  ^Garden's  Thais  is  a well  com- 
losed  'and  vivid  Impersonation.  Miss 
larden  is  a singing  actress  rather  than 
t singer  who  also  acts.  The  voice  it- 
iclt  is  not  always  agreeable;  in  fact, 
t is  often  disagreeable  in  itself,  and 
he  upper  tones  are  inclined  to  be 
121-d  and  shrill.  As  a singer,  pure  and 
Ample,  she  often  seemed  to  express 
•self  in  a musical  speech  that  had 
le  relation  to  her  thoughts  or  to 
action. 

the  other  hand,  the  spontaneity 
at  the  same  time  the  inevfta.bleness 
her  dramatic  action,  its  variety,  its 
rm,  grace,  intensity,  led  one  to  for- 
th’at  she  was  expressing  herself  in 
o' . There  were  certain  tones  that 
of  indescribable  beauty,  colored 
by  her  to  srilt  the^dramatic  mo- 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
i she  acted  with  more  convic- 
and  genuine  power  as  the  sinner 


BOSTON  THEATRE— Verdi’s  "T.a  Tra- 
■viata,"  performed  by  the  Manhattan 
Grand  Opera  company,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  director.  Mr.  Campanini  conduct- 
ed. 

Violetta. 

Flora. 

AuniQii. 

Alfredo. 

Germont. .. . 

Gastou 

Baron  Dupliol 

l)r.  Grenville. 
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MARY  GARDEN  AS  THAIS  IN  MASSENET’S  OPERA. 


or  the  saint.  No  ctoum  me  more  deeply 
stained  the  sinner  the  holier  the  saint, 
and  the  emotional  sinner,  one  that  has 
erred  in  the  flesh,  is  the  one  more  easily 
redeemed.  Miss  Garden,  by  her  remark- 
able impersonation,  gave  character  to 
the  music. 

Mr.  Renaud’s  portrayal  of  the  monk 
was  also  remarkable.  It  was  based 
apparently ' on  the  novel  rather  than 
on  t lie  libretto;  that  is  to  say,  it  filled 
out.  rounded,  and  accented  the  libret- 
tist's sketch.  It  was  both  imaginative 

and  realistic.  This  monk  of  the  The-, 
baide  was  at  first  pictured  by  Mr. 
Renaud  as  the  gaunt  ascetic,  passion- 
ate only  for  the  conversion  of  the  sin- 
ner whom  he  remembered,  the  wom- 
an that  appeared  to  him  in  visions  in 
all  tli e splendor  of  her  bodily  pride. 
The  shrinking  from  the  worldly  at 
Alexandria,  the  conflicting  emotions 
aroused  in  him  by  the  defiance  of 
Thais  exulting  in  her  beauty,  joy  over 
her  conversion,  the  compassion  thar 
turned  to  love  and  the  love"that  be- 
came mere  lust— all  these  were  de- 
picted unerringly  and  with  an  author- 


ity the  more  overwhelming  by  reason  j 
Of  artistic  reserve  and  control.  And  > 
in  tlie  impersonation  of  this  part  the  I 
voice  of  Mr.  Renaud  and  his  skill  in  , 
diction  and  dramatic  coloring  were  I 
potent  factors. 

The  minor  parts  were  taken  satis- 
factorily. those  of  the  two  light 
women  exceedingly  well.  The  opera 
was  handsomely  mounted.  Inasmuch 
as  the  elaborate  scenery  had  to  be  ad- 
justed to  a smaller  stage,  the  waits 
were  long. 

The  orchestra  played  eloquently  under 
Mr.  Campanini's  sympathetic  and  com- 
manding leadership.  It  was  elastic,  eu- 
phonious, an  orchestra  of  many  colors, 
of  .irfany  degrees  of  expression.  The 
"Meditation"  was  heartily  applauded. 
There  were  many  recalls, and  the  more 
striking  declamation  and  singing  of  the 
chief  singers  were  at  once  appreciated 
in  an  unmistakable  manner.  Yet  the 

I general  pitch  of  enjoyment  was  not  so 
' high  as  on  the  preceding  night, although 
! the  audience  crowded  the  theatre  and 
the  performance  was  one  of  unusual 
excellence. 


Mine.  Tetrazzini 
.Miss  Knelling 
...Miss  Sever ina 

Mr.  Constantino 

Mr.  Samniarcrt 

...Mr.  Venturing 
Mr.  Fosse tt a 

Marquis  D'ObigAy Mr- 

° 1 ' ' 'Ll  a ' C T r a v i a ta , ” which  50  years  ago 
was  considered  an  extremely  immoral 
opera  by  all  self-respecting  English- 
men and  some  Americans,  is  now 
thought  by  the  great  majority  to  be 
innocuous  if  not  slow;  yet  whenever  a 
distinguished  prima  donna  Is  an- 
nounced as  Violetta  the  opera  house 
is  crowded,  as  the  Boston  Iheatre 
was  last  night. 

The  opera  is  known  to  all,  and  . 
there  Is  no  need  of  inquiring  into  its 
"symbolism.”  its  "mission"  or  its 
1 "purpose,”  Verdi,  ha/ppening  to  be  in 
Paris,  was  much  affected  by  the  play 
of  Duntas  the  younger,  and  lie  deter- 
mined to  make  an  opera  out  of  it.  So 
Puccini  years  afterward  saw  "Madam 
Butterfly,"  and  he,  too,  at  once 
thought  of  music  to  suit  the  tragic 
story.  _ , , 

"La  Travtata"  lias  been  performed 
here  with  many  celebrated  sopranos  in 
the  leading  part.  How  many  of  them 
within  the  last  20  years  have  given  a 
dramatic  performance?  We  all  remem- 
ber Mme.  Semorich  as  Violetta.  She 
seemed  to  the  spectator  to  be  a brill- 
iant concert  singer  and  a woman  of 
the  highest  respectability  who  was 
•wondering  at  the  queer  stage  company 
she  was  obliged  to.  keep,  wondering  and 
somewhat  disconcerted.  Mme.  Melba 
sang  the  music  brilliantly.  Neither  one 
of  these  famous  singers  attempted  to 
move  or  thrill  the  audience  by  strictly 
dramatic  means.  Not  long  ago  Miss 
Alice  Nielsen  drew  closer  to  the  char- 
acter, suggested  more  clearly  tiie  reck- 
lessness of  Violetta' « past  life,  made 
the  sacrifice  move  vivid  and  the  death 
scene  more  pathetic;  but  Miss  Nielson 
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MR.  RICHARDSON’S  CONCERT. 
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Program  of  HI#  Own  Compositions 
^ Given  In  Jordan  Hall. 


J.  Howard  Richardson  gave  a concert 
of  his  own  compositions  lust  evening  In 
Jordan  Hall,  lie  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Josephine  Knight,  soprano;  Earl  Cart- 
wright, baritone,  and  an  orchestra  of 
•10  players,  Walter  E.  Loud,  concert 
master.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
program  Included  a "Romantic  Epi- 
sode," a prelude,  a’nilnuet  from  a suite, 

I an  adagio,  and  ,a  bourree  from  suite, 
for  orchestra;  a "Hindu  Incantation 
j Scene  and  Dance  of  Sacrifice,"  for  bari- 
i tone  and  orchestra;  a symphonic  poem, 

I “Spring,"  for  soprano  and  orchestra; 
a serenade,  for  flute  and  ’cello  with  or- 
\ chestra;  and  songs  for  baritone,  “The 
Coastguard,"  "Love’s  Triumph,”  and 
for  soprano,  “I  Think  of  Thee,” 

"Love's  Dilemma,”  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. E.  A.  Franklin  and  C. 
F Porter  were  the  soloists  In  the  sere- 
nade, and  Charles  K.  North  played  the 
flute  obligato  In  the  symphonic  poem, 

1 The  concert  was  a pleasant  one,  and 
there  was  a good-sized  audience,  inter- 
ested, and  friendly  in  its  demonstra- 
tions. The  general  character  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  music  Is  tuneful, 
rhythmic,  occasionally  rhapsodic,  rather 
than  dramatic,  even  in  the  Hindu  In- 
cantation Scene!  which,  with  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  “Spring,”  wsfs  the  most 
ambitious  work  on  the  program.  The 
latter  piece  is  distinctly  rhapsodic,  and 
has  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  Its  sub- 
ject than  any  other  of  the  works  given. 
There  are  delightful  pages,  both  for  the 
solo  voice  and  for  the  orchestra,  pages 
that  gave  pleasure  at  a first  hearing 
by  their  suggestiveness  and  charm. 
This  and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  inclined  toward 
prolixity,  and  would  gain  in  effect  by 
a judicious  elimination  of  certain  repe- 
titions and  detail  that  are  not  signifi- 
cant. 

Miss  Knight  was  In  excellent  voice, 
and  she  sang  with  the  added  charm  of 
spontaneity  and  good  enunciation.  Her 
voice  sounded  especially  well  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  symphonic  poem.  She 
lias  certain  incipient  mannerisms  that 
threaten  to  mar  the  effect  of  her  per- 
formance. Mr.  Cartwright  sang  the 
somewhat  trying  Hindu  scene  with  dig- 
nity and  authority,  and  he,  too,  dis- 
played notably  good  enunciation.  Both 
soloists  and  Mr.  Richardson  were  warm- 
ly applauded  and  recalled,  and  Messrs. 
Franklin,  Porter  and  North  shared  the 
honors  for  their  several  parts  in  the 
program. 


t ft* 


vantage:  She  had  been 

_.,od  for  years  :n  operetta:  her  action 

vivacity;  furt  uermore.  her  Violetta  was 
more  human. 

And  now  comes  Mine.  Tetazztnl  with 
ti  e celebrated  florid  air  and  the  mel- 
odies that  are  as  beautiful  in  their 
frank,  direct  appeal,  in  their  emotional 
quality,  in  their  dramatic  force  a$  they 
were  when  the  opera,  performed  for 
the  first  time,  failed,  as  i;  was  thought. 


I Mine.  Tetrazzini  at  first  was  not  In 
i her  best  condition.  In  t lie  first  act  she 
i at  times  fell  below  the  true  pitch  and 
throughout  the  act  she  did  not 
have  her  voice  in  firm  control.  Her 
swelling  and  diminishing  of  tone 
•was  not  so  noteworthy  as  at  her 
first  appearance ; nor  were  extreme  upper 
tones  taken  with  the  same  ease  and  held 
as  purely  and  easily  as  when  she  sang 
in  “Lucia."  Yet  her  performance  was 
brilliant  in  many  ways.  After  this  act 
sue  sang  tor  the  most  part  superbly, 
and  not  only  was  she  remarkable  for 
brilliance  and  for  proficiency  in  orna- 
mentation; tier  voice  in  the  scenes  of 
I varied  sentiments  was  emotional  and  she 
I moved  the  hearer  by  simple  phrases,  even 
i l>v  the  dramatic  force  of  tones.  There 
I were  moments,  and  they  were  not  few, 
•when  applauded  dramatic  sopranos  might 
! well  have  envied  her  the  quiet  intensity, 
the  true  pathos  of  her  expression 
While  her  action  was  not  marked  by 
a~y  unusual  display  of  dramatic  ability, 
while  it  was  in  a way  conventional,  it 
was  not  wooden,  nor  was  it  ever  un- 
meaning. She  respected  the  old  tradi- 
tions. She  made  her  effects  almost 
wholly  by  her  singing.  Some  day  a 
lyric  tragedian  may  come  to  us  and  ini- 
tpersoBate  Violetta  as  Miss  Heron  used 
i to  play  Camille.  What  if  Clara  Morris 
l ad  been  a well  trained  -singer  with  a 
sombre  and  passionate  voice! 

The  announcement  was  made  that  Mr. 
Taccani  had  been  taken  suddenly  sick, 
nd  that  Mr.  Constantino  would  take 
Is  place.  Mr.  Constantino  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  perform- 
ance. He  sang  as  a lyric  tenor,  grace- 
fully, with  tenderness,  yet  there  was 
always  the  assurance  of  strength  in  re- 
serve. Mr.  Saifimareo,  an  excellent  bari- 
tone. appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  His  voice  is  eminently  agree- 
able, smooth  and  manly,  a voice  of 


arked  character,  and  he  uses  it  with 
nuch  skill.  The  other  parts  were  taken 
satisfactorily. 

The  opera  was  handsomely  mounted, 
[t  was  a pleasure  to  see  the.  char- 
icters  wearing  modern  costumes.'  In 
ihe  old  days  there  was  no  sadder 
?:ght  on  the  operatic  stage  than  Ger- 
inont,  the  father  of  the  unhappy  Al- 
fredo, in  fantastically  ornamented 
pantalettes.  Again  Mr.  Campanini 
showed  his  taste  and  authority,  and 
ugaln  the  orchestra  responded  to  him. 
The  great  audience  was  enthusiastic 
after  the  first  and  the  third  acts. 

This  evening  Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande”  will  be  performed  for  the 


Boston.  The  singers  will 
Garden,  Gerville-Keaehe, 
1 Messrs.  Dalmores,  Du- 
He  and  Crabbe. 


BOSTON  SINGING  CLUB. 


I Second  Concert  of  the  Season  i 
Jordan  Hall. 


evening  in  Jor- 
was  assisted  by  Miss 
?r,  mezzo  - contralto; 
Handler  and  M,  Elizd- 
sts,  and  B.  L.  Whelp- 
program  was  as  fol- 


MAR)  GUDEI SliGS 
ROLE  OF  MELISANDE 


BOSTON  THEATRE  — Manhattan 
Grand  Opera  Company,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  director.  First  performance  in 
Boston  of  Claude  Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande,"  lyric  drama,  in  five  acts. 
Mr.  Campanini  conducted. 


Pelleas  Mr.  Dalmores 

Golaud Ml-.  Dufranne 

Arkfil Mr.  Vlfeullle 

' Little  Ynioid. Miss  Trentim 

’ A physician ;Mr.  Crabbe 

Melisande Miss  Garden 

Genevieve Miss  Gerville-Reacne 

When  this  lyric  drama  was  performed 
I tor  the  first  time  in  America  at.  the 
I Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
j Feb.  19,  of  last  year,  The  Herald  pub- 
| fished  a long  account  of  the  work  itself 
ad  of  the  performance.  Within  the 
I last  year  much  has  been  written  about 
Debussy;  much  has  been  published  in 
newspapers  of  this  city;  his  music  is 
more  familiar  to  many  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  It  is  not  necessary  to  review 


“Pelleas  and  Melisande”  as  though  it 
were  a wholly  unknown  work. 

Miss  Garden,  Miss  Gerville-Reache. 
Messrs.  Dufranne  and  Vieuilie  were| 
1 members  of  the  original  cast  at  the 
1 Opt  ra-Comlque,  Paris,  in  1902.  Miss 
Garden,  Miss  Gerville-Reache  and  Mr. 
Dufranne  wen  in  the  first  cast  at  the 
Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Perier,  the  creator 
| of  the  part  of  Pelleas,  was  also  at  the 
Manhatiai  Excellent  singer  and  actor 


Dalmores  is  in  many  parts,  he 


does  not  fully  replace  Mr.  Perier  as 
Pelleas.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Vieuilie 
i-  a great  improvement  on  Mr.  Ari- 
rr.ondl.  the  Arkel  of  last  season. 

“Pelleas  and  Melisande”  is  not  an 
opera  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 


n the 

1 Wagnerian  meaning  of  tne  term;  it  is 
I hardly  a lyric  drama.  Debussy  himself 
! described  it  when  he  said  that  he  had 
j supplied  a frame  for  Maeterlinck’s  play. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  opera  gives 
I to  some  the  keenest  delight;  why  it  irri-i 
tat.es  or  bores  others.  Maeterlinck’s] 
play  itself  is  a stumbling  block  to 
many;  some  are  vexed  because  they 
are  not  sure  of  1 the  dramatist  s 
"intention,”  or  “meaning”;  others 
“cannot  see  anything  in  It."  Who  is 
this  princess?  Where  did  she  come 
from?  Did  she  really  sin  against  her 
husband  Golaud?  It’s  all  so  vague  and 
mysterious.  Now  add  to  the  drama  thci 
unusual  music  of  Debus  which  is  stilt 
to  some  professional  musicians  as  a 
foreign,  unknown  language,  and  it  is] 
not  surprising  that  even  fair-minded 
and  receptive  persons  hardly  know  what] 
to  say.  , ,,  .. 

Then  there  are  the  Debussyites,  the 
“Pelleastres,”  whose  intemperate  ad- 
miration and  hysterical  utterances  do 
not  make  converts.  One  may  Have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  talent  of  De- 
bussy, one  may  delight  in  this  music, 
and  Vet  not  insist  that  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande”  is  an  epoch-making  work, 
that  the  only  operas  worth  hearing  aie 
"Pelleas”  arid  “Tristan.” 

Debussy  is  leisurely  working  on  one 
or  two  operas  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  he  writes  for  these  libret- 
tos as  lie  did  for  the  drama  of  Maeter- 
linck. Mr.  Bruneau  well  said:  "The  idea 
of  fatality,  of  death  on  which  all  the 
pieces  ol’  Maeterlinck  are  based,  the 
atmosphere  of  sorrowful  legend  which 
envelops  them  as  in  a.  great  veil  of 
crepe,  that  which  is  distant  and  enig- 
matical in  them,  their  vague  person- 
ages, poor  kings,  poor  people,  poor  In- 
habitants of  unnamed  lands  whom  Fate 
leads  by  the  hand  in  tile  midst  of  the 
irreparable,  the  resigned,  naive,  gen- 
tle or  solemn  conversation  of  these  pas- 
sive unfortunates — all  this  suited  in  a 
most  exact  manner  the  temperament 
of  Claude  Debussy.’ 


music  as  having  any  life  apart  from  the 
drama  as  acted  on  the  stager  this  shad- 
owy drama  in  which  men  and  women 
move  as  though  figures  in  tapestry  had 
come  to  life  and  loved  and  suffered  in 
some  fantastical  wood  or  castle.  This 
music  Is  so  vaporous,  elusive,  yet  how 
closely  it  enwraps  each  character,  how 
it  expresses  what  they  all  seem  unwil- 
ling to  express,  as  when  Melisande  ask- 
ing Pelleas  “O  why  do  you  leave?” 
stops,  and  the  orchestra  continues  her 
speech,  reveals  her  souf. 

There  are  some  who  accept  Mae- 
terlinck’s drama  without  any  thought 
of  the  symbolism  contained  in  it; 
they  accept  Debussy’s  music  to  it  in 
the  like  simple  spirit.  The  music 
frames  the  play,  said  Debussy,  in  a 
fit  of  modesty.  He  might  have  said 
that  it  gave  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Maeterlinck’s  characters  are  more  ] 
clearly  seen. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  seek  j 
vainly  In  the  drama,  with  or  without] 
the  music,  for  what  they  call  “dramatic  j 
interest.”  They  would  fain  see  the  men: 
and  women  “doing  something.”  They 
miss  the  glare  and  the  glitter  of  the . 
ordinary  opera:  they  long  for  the  be-: 
diamonded  prima  donna  with  her  lace] 
handkerchief  and  her  bravura’ air;  for 
the  tenor  with  his  applauded  and  lucra- , 
tive  high  notes;  for  the  raging,  ramping,  ] 
roaring  orchestra.  Why  in  the  world 
should  Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande” be  popular? 

There  would  be  no  use  in  arguing  with 
a man  who  does  not  like  this  work.  It , 
would  matter  little  whether  you  con- 
verted him  or  he  persuaded  you  of  the 
error  of  your  musical  ways.  The  work 
is  there,  whether  you  wrangle  over  it  or 
pass  it  by.  Time  has  a trick  of  settling 
these  things,  but  unfortunately  some  of 
us  will  not  be  able  to  learn  Time’s: 
decision.  It  is  also  true  that  fierce  dif- 
ferences prevent  art  from  becoming: 
stagnant.  Yet  how  pitiable  it  seems  toi 
raise  voices,  to  scream,  to  gesture  fran- 
tically ever  this  dream  of  unearthly 
beauty,  in  which  action  and  repose  are 
not  easily  distinguished,  in  which  only 
the  phantasmal  seems  real;  in  which 
our  strivings,  disappointments,  loves, 
hatreds,  agonies,  do  not’ excite  even  sur- 
prise in  the  eyes  of  the  tranquil  watch- 
ers of  some  other  world.  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande”  is  too  beautiful  a thing  to 
serve  as  a football  of  discussion,  even, 
though  this  discussion  be  academic;  on^ 
concerning  the  future  form  of  opera. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  futile  to  call 
attention  to  this  or  that  page,  to  this  or 
that  scene.  Ttie  music  is  bound  insepa- 
rably to  the  drama.  The  only  purpose  of: 
this  music  is  to  adorn  the  drama,  and 
[ though  Maeterlinck  may  still  express  his] 

I lack  of  interest  in  this  opera,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  who  has  seen  it  to 
think  of  the  play  without  hearing,  or  at 
least  remembering,  vaguely  the  music  of 

Debussy.  . , , 

The  performance  last  night  was  re- 
markably fine.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  other  Melisande  than  the  one  im- 
personated by  Miss  Mary  Garden.  She 
is  an  elusive,  enigmatical,  pathetic  fig- 
ure She  does  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned; not  even  Pelleas  knows  her  early 
history.  The  wise  old  Arkel  is  nearest 
to  her;  he  understands  her,  and,  under- 
standing, pities  and  is  silent.  Miss 
Garden’s  voice  was  the  voice  of  Melis- 
ande in  all  her  moods.  There  were 
memorable  phrases,  haunting  modula- 
tions. The  grace  in  attitude  and  in  ac- 
tion, the  eloquent  repose,  the  sincerity 
of  the  tragic  note — these  were  inimi- 
table, no  more  to  be  described  than  is 
the  beauty  of  Debussy’s  music.  Miss 
Gervi lie- Reache’s  reading  of  the  letter 
was  an  example  of  masterly  diction. 

Mr.  Dufranne  was  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects. Mr.  Dalmore?  is  not  yet  wholly 
in  the  picture.  He  it  not  of  an  unknown 
land;  he  is  too  definite,  to  modern, 
though  he  is  a much  better  singer  than 
Mr.  Perier.  Mr.  Vieuilie  was  singularly 
impressive  by  simple  means  as  Arkel. 
Miss  Trentini  performed  well  a difficult 
and  an  ungrateful  task. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  at 
length  concerning  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes,  the  artistic  stage  management, 
and  the  imaginative  and  poetically 
dramatic  orchestra  as  led  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Campanini.  But  this  must  be 
reserved  for  a later  occasion. 

The  large  audience  was  deeply  en- 
grossed by  the  performance.  The  opera 
is  not  of  a nature  to  excite  noisfy  and 
interrupting  applause;  it  should  be 
heard  in  silence  till  the  end;  yet  last 
night  there  were  many  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Offen- 
bach’s delightful  “Hoffmann’s  Tales.” 
The  chief  singers  will  be  Messrs.  Dal- 
mores, Renaud,  Gilibert  and  Mines. 
Zeppilli.  Trentini  and  Doria. 

A j voa 
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TALES  OF 


WARMLY  APPLAUDED 


Mme.  Doria  Indisposed,  so  Per- 
formance Suffers  When  Bar- 
carole Is  Sung  as  Solo;  En- 
cored as  Entr’acte. 


. (Copy  right  by  Mishkin  Studio.) 

CHARLES  DALMORES  AS  HOFFMANN, 


MARY  GARDEN  AS  MELISANDE. 

(Photo  Copyright,  b.v  Davis  & Klrkom^r  \ 

Was  Looked  on  Askance. 


DALMORES  DOES  WELL 

IN  BUSY  TITLE  ROLE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON’  THEATRE  — Manhattan  . 
Grand  Opera  company,  Oscar  Ham-  i 

merstein,  director.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Tales  of  Hoff- 

mann,'' fantastic  opera  in  four  acts,  i 
libretto  by  Jules  Barbier;  music  by 
Offenbach.  Mr.  Charlier,  conductor. 

Olympia Miss  Zeppilli 

Antonia Miss  Trentini 

Giuletta Miss  Zeppilli 

Nicklausse Mme.  Daria 

Spalanzanl Mr.  Gllib.-rt 

Crespel Mr.  GUibert 

Luther Mr.  Zuri 

Hoffmann Mr.  Dalmores 

Llndorf Mr.  Crabb-> 

Coppelius Mr.  Renaufi 

Dappertutto Mr.  Renaud 

Miracle Mr.  Renaud 

Sehlemlhl Mr.  Crahhe 

Cochenille Mr  Daddi 

Pit  l<  hlfacclo Mr.  Daddi 

Franz Mr.  Gianoli-Galettl 

Nathanael Mr.  Venturinj 

Hermann Mr.  Reschlgllan 

The  French  have  for  a long  time  ad- 
mired the  genius  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann 
nd  there  were  years  when  his  influence 
o rench  writers  Was  marked.  Hoff- 
man .himself  was  put  on  the  stage  of 
the  Odeon  in  a fantastic  drama,  “Les 
Contes  d’Hoffmann,"  by  Barbier  and 
Carre,  produced  in  1S51,  and  Barbier 
years  afterward  reshaped  this  drama  to. 
serve  as  a libretto  for  Oppenbach.  As 
In  the  opera,  so  in  the  drama — three  of 
Hoffmann’s  fantastical  tales  are  told, 
and  in  each  he  figures  as  tile  lover  of 
a woman,  an  automaton,  an  advent- 
urous courtesan,  a consumptive  in  turn. 
And  in  each  of  these  tales  there  is  a 
strange  and  demoniacal  male  figure.  ' 
Offenbach  died  in  1880  sick  at  heart 
because  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  be- 
loved opera  produced.  Not  till  after  his  ! 
death  was  it  performed  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Paris,  and  at  the  first  per- 
formance, Feb.  10,  1881,  Adele  Isaac  took 
he  parts  of  Olympia  and  Antonia, 
"alezac  that  of  Hoffmann,  and  Taslciri 
jCted  as  Dr.  Miracle  and  Coppelius  with 
t stonishing  verve  and  intensity.  Giuletta 
, rid  Dappertutto  did  not  figure,  for  the 
act  in  which  they  scheme  was'  cut  out 
After  the  dress  rehearsal.  When  Offen- 
bach died  he  had  completed  the  voice 
parts  and  the -piano  accompaniment 
and  he  had  indicated  or  sketched  much 
f tlie  instrumentation.  The  opera  was 
impleted  for  stage  performance  bv 
•uiraud. 


‘‘Contes  d'Hoffmann"  was  at  once  ex- 
tremely popular  in  Paris  and  it  has  since 
delighted  thousands.  It  was  produced 
in  December,  1S81,  at  Vienna  at  tlie 
Ring  Theatre,  and  21  hours  afterward 
the  theatre  was  burned  with  a terrible 
loss  of  life.  For  a lime  in  Germany  the 
opera  was  looked  on  askance.  Was  not 
Offenbach  himself  accused  of  having  an 
evil  eye?  Was  he  not  a character  that 
Hoffmann  might  have  imagined?  But 
the-  opera  began  to  make  its  way  and  is 
now  in  the  repertory  of  many  theatres. 

It  is  a charming  and  unusual  work; 
charming  in  the  musical  expression  of 
sentiment,  in  grace  and  elegance  as  in 
tenderness;  unusual  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  opera  and  by 
tlie  dramatic  suggestion  of  that  which 
is  creepy. 

Hoffmann  saw  in  his  mind  and  some- 
times with  disordered  nerves  strange 
personages  and  incredible  adventures. 
He  knew  the  mechanician  who  put  hu- 
man eyes  in  his  automata  to  give  them 
a lifelike  appearance;  he  knew  tlie  man 
who  was  wheedled  into  bestowing  on  a 
light  woman  his  looking-glass  reflection; 
he  knew  still  stranger  beings,  creatures 
of  tlie  air;  but  although  he  was  a mu- 
sician, he  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
terrifying  apparition  as  the  Dr  Miracle 
of  Offenbach. 

Offenbach  Had  Uncommon  Talent. 

Some  still  speak  lightly,  patronizingly 
or  disapprovingly  of  Jacques  Offenbach, 
but  this  composer  had  uncommon  tal- 
ent. He  was  a born  melodist,  and  some 
of  his  airs,  as  Peril-hole's  “Letter." 
"Say  to  Him"  from  ,/La  Grande  Duch- 
ess" live  long  after  the  operettas  in 
which  they  were  sung  are  forgotten  He 
was  a master  of  rhythm  and  effects  that 
depend  on  rhythm.  His  musical  good 
humor  was  ever  flowing  and  irresistible; 
his  chatter  was  amusing.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage  was  intimate  and  un- 
failing. 

He  had  an  instinct  for  dramatic 
form,  for  bold  strokes,  for  telling  de- 
tail. Add  to  all  this  that  lie  had 
studied  seriously,  had  fine  taste  and 
at  the  beginning  of  ills  career  enter- 
tained lofty  purposes.  But  he  became 
the  piper  to  the  Second  Empire  and 
there  was  thoughtless  or  inflamed 
dancing  to  his  cancan  tunes. 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  this  Offen- 
bach in  the  composer  of  "Hoffmann's 
Tales."  There  are  traces  of  him  in  j 
the  first  two  acts,  but  the  gay  spirit  | 
is  here  more  refined;  the  fancy  is  more  j 
delicate.  There  is  greater  care  in  the 
choice  of  harmonies,  the  accompani-  { 


ments  are  richer.  In  the  third  act  the 
old  Offenbach  has  wholly  disappeared, 
and  the  fourth  reveals  a composer  of 
singular  originality,  who  plays  dar- 
ingly on  the  chords  of  pity  and  terror. 

Mme.  Doria  Indisposed. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  gave 
much  pleasure.  Mme.  Doria,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  here  as  a member 
of  this  company,  was  evidently  indis- 
posed, and  an  apology  was  made  for 
her.  On  account  of  her  indisposition 
the  barcarole  suffered  by  being  sung  as 
a solo,  but  played  as  an  entr'acte  it  was 
so  warmly  applauded  that  a repetition 
was  inevitable,  j p f> Zjtx' 

Miss  Trentini  acted  tlie  part  .of  Olym- 
pia effectiv’elj-.  but  tlie  florid  music  is 
beyond  her  vocal  resources.  Miss  Zep- 
pilli was  a handsome  Giuletta  anTl 
sympathetic  An^iia.  Although  her  in- 
tonation was  occasionally  false— and 
J there  was  considerable  false  intona- 
t.on  last  night— she  sang  as  Antonia 
with  what  might  be  called  a household 
charm.  The  spectator  felt  that  she  was 
in  Crespel's  home,  that  she  was  sing- 
ing for.  her  own  pleasure  until  Dr. 
Miracle  urged  her  to  try  more  brilliant 
flights. 

Tlie  men  were  excellent.  Mr.  Re- 
naud's  three  impersonations  of  a widely 
d ffering  character  were  exceedingly  in-  | 
: teresting  in  make-up  and  in  composi-  I 
tion.  Here  was  character  portraiture,! 
and  in  each  instance  the  singer’s  voice 
| had  its  appropriate  accent  and  color 
As  the  sinister  Dappertutto,  Mr  Re- 
naud was  flat  in  his  chief  solo,  but  as 
Dr.  Miracle  his  singing  was  dramati- 
i cally  admirable.  Mr.  Gilibert  was  also 
admirable  in  carefully  conceived  char- 
acter sketches. 

Audience  Smallest  of  Week. 

Mr.  Dalmores  had  much  to  do,  and 
he  did  the  most  of  it  well,  singing  and 
acting  with  spirit,  playing  the  gal-  1 
lant,  the  romanticist,  the  hot-headed' 
youth,  the  disillusionized  man.  Th  ‘ 
opera  was  mounted  with  the  care  and 
taste  that  distinguish  the  productions 
of  this  company.  Although  the  audi- 
ence was  a large  one,  it  appeared  to 
j be  the  smallest  o £ the  week  thus  far. 

The  opera  to  be  performed  this  after- 
1 noon  is  Puccini's  "La  Boheme,”  with 
Mines.  Labia  and  Trentini  and  Messrs. 
Constantino,  Sammarco,  De  Segurola 
and  Fossetta  as  the  chief  singers. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Verdi's 
"Aida,"  with  Mines.  Agostinelli  and 
Doria  and  Messrs.  Zenatello,  Sammarco, 

I I?e  segurola  and  De  Grazla  as  tlie  chief 
singers. 
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"Li  BOHEME"  GIVE* 

81  OPEHi  TROUPE 

Puccini’s  Work  Brilliantly  Pro- 
duced by  the  Manhattan 
Company— Mile.  Labia  Ap- 
pears in  Role  of  Mimi. 


ALL  THE  LEADING  PARTS 

ARE  CAPABLY  FILLED 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Boston  Theatre  — Manhattan  Grand 
Opera  Company,  Mr.  Hammersteln  di- 
rector. Puccini’s  “La  Boheme.”  Mr. 
Campanini  conducted. 

Rodolfo Mr.  Constantino 

Seltaunard Mr.  Fossetta 

Benoit Mr,  Glanoll-Gallettl 

Mlmi Miss  Maria  Labia 

Parplgnol Mr.  Venturlni 

Marcello.., Mr  Sammarco 

Colline. . A Mr.  de  Segurola 

Alcindoro Mr.  Glanoli-Gallotti 

Musetta Miss  Trentini 

Puccini's  opera  was  performed  in 
j the  afternoon,  and  Miss  Labia  sang 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  part 
of  Mimi  is  a sympathetic  one,  and  an 
audience  is  not  Inclined  to  be  par- 
ticular in  its  demands,  as  long  as  the 
Mimi  is  good  looking  and  has  an 
agreeable  voice.  We  have  seen  Mimis 
here  who  dressed  incongruously,  but 
fhp  costumes  did  not  excite  remark. 
[Let  her  be  duly  shy  In  the  first  act, 
much  In  love  In  the  second,  down  on 
her  luck  in  the  third — then  let  her 
file  in  the  fourth  without  making  un- 
due fuss  and  annoyance,  but  with  a, 

| sweetly  sentimental  touch.  Miss  Labia 
is  a dramatic  soprano,  not  a prima 
I donna  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word, 
i and  sh6  has  some  consideration  for 
j stage  verities.  She  does  not  act  as 
though  she  were  masquerading  in 
Mimi's  clothes.  She  has  the  look  of  a 
sewing  girl,  of  the  true  grlsette.  We 
lmve  all  seen  Mimis  who  reminded  us 
of  the  front  parlor  hoarder. 

Puccini's  opera  is  an  opera  of  youth 
and  love  and  enthusiasms  and  the  fool-, 
Ishness  for  which  some  have  let  the 
world 'slide  and  have  looked  on  uncon- i 
cerned.  Mimi  Is  young  and  foolish  and  j 
adorable.  It  Is  a pleasure  to  think  of; 
iher  dying  before  she  became  crotchet v i 
rheumatic,  or  deliberately  and  sord 
vicious. 


SIX  MONTHS 
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M ss  Labia  suggested  all  that  was 
sweet  and  simple,  lovely  and  pathetic  In 
Miitti.  Her  voice  Is  naturally  rich  and 
expressive.  It  is  warm  and  womanly 
and  passionate.  Puccini’s  music  suits 
it.  They  say  that  Miss  l*abia  prefers 
Tosea  to  Mint!.  This  may  he;  we  shall 
remember  her  pleasantly  as  the  latter, 
and  the  opera  as  a whole  is  more  worthy 
of  remembrance  than  ’’Tosea.”  There 
are  atrocious  scenes  in  "Tosea,"  so 
atrocious  that  one  may  well  wonder  why 
mayors,  governors  and  ex-governors 
have  not  protested  vigorously  against 
the  performance. 

This  Is  a naughty  world.  T do  not 
suppose  that  poor  Mimi  could  show  her 
marriage  lines  in  the  play  if  any  official 
demand  were  made.  Miss  Trentini  as 
Musetia  In  her  Sunday  best  was  viva- 
; cious.  Some  one  in  a London  journal 
asked  not  long  ago  how  it  is  that  men 
who  have  just  been  seen  under  a roof, 
housed,  slapping  themselves  in  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  warm  in  the  course  of 
the  same  night  sup  gaily  in  the  open 
air  outside  the  Cafe  Momus.  Why 
should  any  one  explain  anything  that 
happens  in  opera?  It  is  much  better  to 
accept  with  gaping  and  childlike  faith 
the  navigation  of  Tristan  and  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman’s  ship,  all  stage  banquets 
and  other  spectral  showings.  We  ob- 
served yesterday  that  the  majority  of 
guests  In  the  second  act  had  thought- 
fully provided  themselves  with  particu- 
lar coats  and  wraps. 

Who  does  not  see  this  stage  supper 
without  a sigh  for  the  days  that  are  no 
more?  Colline.  the  philosopher,  died  a 
few  years  ago  in  Paris,  highly  esteemed 
in  literary,  antiquarian  and  other  fuddy- 
duddy  circles,  for  he  was  an  old  man, 
j crowned  with  honors.  Did  he  never, 
when  attending  sonie  state  dinner  or 
formal  meeting,  all  at  once  forget  the 
bore  on  his  right  or  the  still  more  tire- 
some business  in  hand,  and  remember 
Musetta  Schaunard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
thoughtless  companions? 

| More  has  been  made  of  the  comic 
I scenes  in  former  performances.  Yester- 
I day  we  missed  Mr.  Gilibert.  Mr.  Con- 
| stantino  was  an  excellent  Rodolfo  in 
every  way  and  Mr.  Sammarco  sang  de- 
lightfully. All  in  all  the  performance 
was  unusually  well  balanced.  The  third) 
act  has  probably  never  been  so  well 
done,  with  fine  sense  of  proportion,  with 
a continuity  of  musical  and  dramatic 
thought.  An  act  by  Puccini  may  easily 
become  episodic,  scrappy.  The  scenery 
and  the  stage  management  were  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Campanini  gave  an  eloquent 
interpretation  of  the  score,  not  stiffly 
oratorical,  but  one  that  was  irresistible 
in  its  varied  appeals  and  in  its  sympa- 
thetic support  and  its  comment  on  the) 
iovs  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  creatures 
of  a Parisian  day.  A very  large  audi- 
ence was  deeply  interested  and  enthu- 
siastic. ' 
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oil  the  whole  Mr.  Zenatello’s  Radames 
J must  be  ranked  among  the  vefry  (best 
, chat  have  been  on  the  loca.l~stage  The 
l choruses  were  sung  for  the  most  part 
" *th  gieat  effect,  and  Mr.  Campanini’s 
conducting  was,  as  ever,  authoritative 
and  brilliant,  with  a fine  feeling  for  mu- 
sical  expression  and  dramatic  contrasts.  | 

While  the  audience  was  numerically  less 
than  on  some  of  the  preceding  nights,  it 
was  enthusiastic. 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 

. y ITS  20TH  CONCERT 

v * 

Strube^  Composition  in  B Minor 


“Aida”  Presented  at  the  Evening 
Performance  in  Effective  Style 

BOSTON  THEATRE — Evening  per- 
formance. Verdi’s  “Aida.’’  Mr.  Cam- 
panini conducted. 

Alda Mmf.  Agostinelll 

Amneris Miss  GerviUe-  Reache 

Radames Mr.  Zenatellof 

Arr.onasro Mr.  Sammarco, 

Ramfis Mr.  tie  fh-gurola 

The  King Mr.  de  Qrazia 

"he  Messenger Mr.  Venturml 

Mme.  Agostinelll  and  Mr.  Zenatello 
iang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

Mme.  Dorla,  who  had  been  announced 
as  the  Amneris,  was  indisposed.  Miss 
I Gerville-Reache  took  her  place,  and 
ttrus  rang  hri"  for  i 1 - '■■--h — tina*-jn 
| Optra. 

The  performance  was  a spirited  one 
■ from  the  beginning,  fdr  Mr.  Zenatello, 

; a heroic  tenor,  sang  “Celeste  Aida’’ In 
trumpet  tones.  It  was  also  a sump- 
tuous one  in  seen »e  .effects,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  famous  march  and  finale 
of  the  second  act.  Never  has  a series! 
of  operas  been  produc<*fciin  this  city 
’« i n su  'h  a la  -la li  manner  and  with  such 
prevailing  good  taste  in  costumes, 
groupings  and  lighting.  Mr.  Jlam- 
merstein  has  fulfilled  all  his  promises! 
except  one — arid  that  he  was  ready  to 
fulfil,  lie  did  not  know  that  censor- 
ship of  the  arts  was  in  itself  a fine 
political  art  in  this  city. 

Tuf  lateness  of  the  hou-  will  not) 
permit  an  extended  notice  of  this 
performance  of  Verdi’s  opera.  It  was 
spirited  and  impressive.  Mme.  Agoa- 
tlnelll  Is  a familiar  type  of  Italian! 
singer.  Her  voice  Is  more  agreeable 
Ir,  sustained  song  of  comparatively! 
g ntle  emotion  than  when  It  is  us  erf 
with  full  fotce,  for  It  'H  then  usually 
herd,  metallic  and  at  times  wiry,  yet 
even  then  If  Is  effective  In  ensemble. 
The  singer  ha,-  dramatic  feeling;  her 
physique  Is  commanding  and  she  Is 
picturesque  In  the  stage  picture. 

M'ss  Oerville-Reache,  who  comes  from 
•he  south  of  France,  whose  family  Is 
'rs delated  w,tb  life  in  the  West  Indies,* 
.‘has  a tropical  nature.  Her  voice  is 
I luscious  and  glowing  when  it  Is  not 
'or<  ed  beyond  It*  . natural  limitations. 
Within  It*  working  range  it  is  a glorious  I 
I vo  ee,  and  it  Is  used  wit  marked  dra-* 
lln&Ur  power.  Mr  Zenatello  Is  a heroic! 
“■iflOT  With  a noble  oyan.  a pre-etni- 
lenlly  vi!  lie  vo,  < that  .s  - jited  admlr- 
Ibly  to  the  Simp  t straightforward  char- 
iv ter  of  Radames  and  to  his  music.  The 
-ely  1>’<  phrase*  of  toe  hero  have 
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Heard  with  Interest. 
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Symphony  orchestra,  20th  concert, 
with  the  following  program: 

Strube Symphony  In  B minor  (MS.) 

(First  performance.) 

Wagner Prelude  to  “Lohengrin;’ 

Wagner Baechanale  from  “Tannhauser” 

Warner * 

* Fuuenil  March  from  ’’Dusk  of  the  Gods” 
Wagner..  .’’Good  Friday  Spell”  from  "Parsifal" 
Wagner Ride  of  tbc  \alkyiies 

Mr.  Strube,  one  of  the  first  violins  of 
the  orchestra,  stepped  out  of  the  path 
that  he  has  followed  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  that  of  the  symphonic 
poem,  and  produced  at  this  concert  his 
symphony  in  B minor.  This  work  in 
four  movements  is  one  of  interest 
throughout.  The  composer  has  followed 
the  strict  sonata  form,  but  he  has  col- 
orded and  intensified  it  with  his  own 
individuality  and  given  it  the  modern 
emijtional  speech. 

Mr.  Strube  has  scored  his  symphony 
I for  a large  orchestra,  has  made  special 
| use  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  tone  of 
the  English  horn,  the  dark  coloring  of 
i the  bass  clarinet,  the  deep  and  sustain- 
| ing  quality  of  the  tuba,  the  sparkling 
glitter  of  certain  harp  arpeggii,  and  the 
light  and  sharp  color  of  the  glocken- 
! spiel.  From  long  and  practical  acquain- 
! i?r,ce  with  the  varied  timbres  of  the 
orchestra,  Mr.  Strube  has  learned  the 
art  of  opposing  and  of  blending  the 
qualities  of  the  different  choirs,  and  his 
orchestration  shows  not  only  individu- 
ality of  tone  color  but  sureness  in  the 
handling  of  it. 

The  first  movement.  Allegro  commodo, 
opens  with  an  introduction  that  has  a) 
distinct  poetic  feeling  of  quiet  medita- 
tive beauty.  The  first  movement  opens 
with  the  announcement  of  the  initial 
subject  by  flutes  and  clarinets.  In 
'Themes  of  quid  nature  Mr.  Strube  seems 
to  have  been  introspective  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  to  have  intimately  con- 
ceived music  with  a poignant  sense  of 
longing.  There  is  no  sentimental  gloom 
or  tragic  despair,  but  a plaintive  yearn- 
ing that  is  of  the  wholesome,  medita- 
I live  kind. 

The  slow  movement,  adagJo  ma  mon 
I troppo.  Is  tie-  portion  of  this  symphony 
| that  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  larg- 
! est  number  of  hearers.  .This  movement 
| Is”  really  a -ung  for  the  plaintive  voices 
of  the  orehi  Mw  The  sustained  melodic 
I outlines,  veiled  now  and  then  with  a cry 
as  of  some  Urong  emotion,  have  that 
same  character  of  intense  and  ecstatic 
I longing  tha  t lie  just  been  mentioned. 
Combined  with  the  yearning  quality  of 
the  themes  Mr.  .Strube  has  added  now 
j and  then  a sharp  and  sudden  tinge  of 
dissonance  that  brings  for  the  moment  a j 
more  Intense  feeling  of  yearning,  hut 
with  no  touch  of  melodramatic  or  tragic  I 
sorrow.  The  scoring  of  this  movement  I 
Is  of  interesting  workmanship  to  the  stu- j 
rp-nt  of  orchestration  and  Is,  to  use  the  ; 


phrase  of  the  painter,  in  tone  with  the 
emotional  speech  of  the  music. 

From  the  character  of  the  scherzo  a 
hearer  might  easily  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  composer  had  in  mind,  when 
writing,  the  gambols  of  fairies, 
nymphs,  fauns  and  satyrs.  The  move-  I 
ment  Is  bright,  light,  playful  and 
evasive.  , . j 

A peculiar  use  of  the  intervals  of 
the  second  and  the  ^linor  second  in 
this  movement  gives  a glittering  edge 
of  charmingly  fresh  character  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  music. 

The  fourth  movement,  allegro  ener- 
ilgico.  opens  with  a martial  atmosphere 
of  trumpets  calling  out  a theme  of 
I rather  pagan  character,  accompanied  by 
a boisterous  chattering  of  other  voices 
of  the  orchestra. 

A quieter  episode  of  legato  nature 
breathes  of  peace  as  though  amid  luxu- 
riant  gardens  and  of  rest  after  victory. 
Mr.  Strube  evidently  wrote  this  sym- 
) phony  with  a spirit  of  loqe  and  ardor. 
There  is  no  halting  of  the  musical 
thought,  no  tiresome  spinning  out.  of 
thematic  material  nor  padding  in  the 
passages  of  development. 

With  all  his  command  (>f  counterpoint, 
Mr.  Strube  has  not  indulged  in  any  at- 
tempt to  make  an  exhibition  of  his 
technique  at  the  expense  of  interest. 
From  the  beginning  to  end  is  shown  con- 
tinuity of  thought,  seriousness,  sureness  I 
of  aim  and  stirring  vitality.  There  is 
no  slowing  down  or  failing  of  strength, I 
for  the, last  movement  makes  as  strong, 

if  not  stronger  impression  than  any  one! 
of  the  preceding.  j 

This  composition  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  j 
Strube’ s best  work.  I 

The  composer  conducted  his  own  worK, , 
and  the  orchestra  responded  nobly  to, 
his  leadership  and  played  the  difficult 
music  in  a splendid  manner. 

The  familiar  Wagner  numbers  were 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

MANHATTAN  OPERA  CONCERT,  i 

A program  of  unusual  excellence  has 
been  arranged  for  tonight's  concert  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  Oscar  Hammerstein’s  Manhat- 
tan Grand  Opera  Company  will  con- 
tribute, as  will  the  great  orchestra  and 
entire  chorus.  Sammarco,  the  baritone, 
has  been  added  to  ttie  list,  and  will  sing 
with  orchestra  Figaro’s  air  from  i lie 
Barber  of  Seville."  As  previously  an- 
nounced. Constantino,  Gerville-Reaehe, 
Labia,  Vieuille,  Dufranne  and  Zeppilh 
will  sing  solos,  and  the  finale  of  the 
third  act  of  "La  Gioconda"  will  be  sung 
by  Constantino,  Agostinelll,  Ponzano, 
Crabbe  and  Ik  Grazia,  supported  by 
the  full  Manhattan  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  orchestra,  under  Campannlni  s direc- 
tion. will  play  the  ’"Tannhaeuser”  over- 
ture the  barcarole  from  "Tire  I ales  of 
Hoffmann,”  Grieg’s  “Anitra’s  Dance,  ’ a 
Liszt  rhapsody  and  Debussy  s suite,  Le 
Mer.” 


S’LONG  S’LOME. 

No.  8ir-rce! 

Of  courup,  we’ve  never  seen  It,  but  we 
know  it  isn’t,  nice. 

Of  course,  we've  never  read  It,  but  with  us 
that  cuts  no  ice. 

A friend  of  ours,  she  knows  a friend,  that 
knows  a perfect  lady 

Who  saw  it  In  New  York  and  saya  she 
thinks  it's  rather  shady. 

So 

That’s  how  we  know. — 

And  is  that  the  kind  of  show 

To  which  weW’eel  that  we  should  like  to 
have  our  sister*  gro? 

Not  we ! 

**..  It’s  a shame? 

Our  Kuileless  little  city  never  heard  thej 
like  before. 

It  rocks  with  indignation.  What  does  Os- 
car take  us  for? 


v 


Does  he  think  we’d  LIKE  that  sort  of 

thing?  We  shrink  aghast,  dismayed— 

Does  Mr.  Hammerstein  suppose  we  WAM 
to  have  it  played? 

Vile  calumny! 

Would  Boston,  home  of  culture,  harbor 

such  a brazen  dame?  ■ 

We  know  her  reputation,  if  not  how  to  sa> 
her  name — 

Th'.s-er-S.AL-ome— 

Or  what  d’you  call  her? 

We’re  deeply  grieved,  and  deeply  shocked. | 

When" our  Cultured  depths  are  stirred. 

Fronf^ostm^to  Dakota,  from  Dakota  -to 
Dahomey — 

••Put  her  out!" 

We  shout — - 
“This-SalOme. 

Hi.  hum? 

* Certain  people,  to  tneii*  cost, 

Know  the  frost  , . . . 

Boston  handed  to  that  jaunty 
Girl.  Bacchante.  . ,,  . 

When  she  had  the  nerve  to  visit  at  the 
Boston  Libraree. 

Word. has  come  —aiinoss  a 

That  Impelled  by  pneks  of  godliness,  a 
high  authority 
Has  ordered  robes  de  nun 
For  the  Statues  in  the  new  Art  Museunl. 

There  are  rumors  . * t . 

That  the  Public  Garden  Venus  is  to  get 
her  a kimono,  and  t.h^  Public 
Garden  swans  will  swim  m bloomers. 
Things  unnoticed  in  New  Fork 
Here  in  Boston  “might  cause  talk 
So  better  run  back  home. 

S'long.  ■* 

BOSTON  WILL  HEIR 
LOUISE'  EIRST  TIME 

Charpentier’s  Opera,  a Story  of 
Free  Love  and  Dying  Grace, 
to  Be  Produced  Tomorrow 
Night. 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Gustav  Charpentier’s  "Lopise”  will  be 
performed  tomorrow  night  for  the  first 
j time  In  this  city. 

They  used  to  sing  at  camp  meetings  a 
! song  that  contained  this  line:  "Free 
grace  and  dying  loye.”  “Lou, tee  is  a 
1 story  of  free  love  and  dying  grace. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1900.  The  part  of 
Louise  was  created  by  Miss  Rioton,  who 
then  sang  for  the  first  tinie  in  an  opera 
I house;  that  of  Julien  by  Marechal;  that 
of  the  father  by  Fugere  and  that  of  the 
mother  by  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin. 

The  story  is  a simple  one  of  everyday 
life.  Louise  is  a work  girl  who  loves 
Julien,  an  artist.  For  his  sake  she  leaves 
her  family,  as  her  doting  father,  wish- 
ing her  to  marry  a man  of  his  own  class, 
puts  no  trust  in  an  artist  of  irregular 
life.  The  lovers  are  happy  but  Louise 
at  last  Is  remorseful.  She  grieves  over 
her  heartbroken  father  and  reproaches 
herself  for  ingratitude.  She  finally  re- 
turns home.  Freely  forgiven,  Joyfuliy 
welcomed,  she  soon  Is  discontented  and 
regrets  all  that  she  has  abandoned.  She 
has  tasted  the  delights  of  love;  and  Par- 
is, the  city  of  pleasure,  tempts  her.  Ju- 
lien,  reappearing,  again  conquers  her.  | 
Her  father  now  realizes  that  he  has 
lost  her  forever.  He  curses  the  city  that  i 
has  robbed  him  of  his  child. 

Charpentier  himself  gave  a descrip- 1 
tlon  of  Ills  work' to  F.  de  Menil.  Asked| 

why  he  caUed  "Louise"  a musical  ro-, 
mance,  lie  answered : "Because  In  a| 

romance  there  are  two  entirely  distinct' 
sides,  the  drama  and  the  description, 
and  In  my  ’Louise’  I wish  to  treat  these 


voted 
fore, 

■eras  asked 
irk  were  naturalistic, 
iealistlc.  Charpentier  an- 
ive  a liorror  of  words  that 
■lstlc.'  I am  not  a man  of  the- 
'Louise,'  as  everything  that  I do, 
made  by  me  instinctively.  I leave 
hers,  the  dear  critics,  the  care  of 
glnB  the  formulas  and  the  ten- 
or the  work.  -I  have  fished  slm- 
to  give  on  the  stage  that  which  I 
„«  given  in  concert:  the  lyrlo  lmpres- 
on  of  the  sensations  that  I reap  in  our 
:autlful  and  falry-ltke  modern  life, 
erhaps  I see  this  as  In  a fever,  but 
int  Is  my  right,  for  the  street  intoxl- 
ites  me.  The  essential  point  of  the 
■nma  is  the  coming  together,  the  clash- 
ig  of  two  sentiments  in  the  heart  of 
ou Iso — love,  which  binds  her  to  her 
imily.  to  her  father,  the  fear  of  leav- 
ig  suffering  behind  her,  and,  on  the 
ther  hand,  the  Irresistible  longing  for 
berty.  pleasure,  happiness,  love,  the  cry 
l her  being,  which  demands  to  live  the 
fe  she  wishes.  Passion  will  conquer 
ecause  it  is  served  by  a prodigious  and 
lysterlous  auxiliary,  which  has  little  by 
ttle  breathed  its  dream  Into  her  young 
bul — Paris,  the  voluptuous  city,  the 
reat  city  of  light,  pleasure  and  joy, 
hlch  calls  her  irresistibly  toward  an 
ichanted  future."^ 

"Thus  the  prelude  of  the  second  act, 
ititled  ‘Paris  Awakes',  sends  forth  over 
ie  great  murmur  of  the  town  the  cries 
f street  hucksters,  which  are  to  be- 
>me  Immediately  as  many  symbolical 
■jemes,  as  many  eloquent  voices  through 
hich  Love,  Pleasure,  and  the  City  will 
peak  to  the  heart  of  Louise,  which  will 
aiess  the  springtime  awakening  of 
ouls,  or  buret  forth  into  triumphant 
asslon.  The  prelude  of  the  third  act, 

titled,  'Towards  the  Distant  City’’  ex* 
musically  the  ascent  of  the  two 
toward  the  beautiful  realm  ol 
■erty  and  happiness.  Then,  in  the 
urth  act,  in  the  scene  between  Louisa 
d her  father,  who  wishes  to  snatch 
r from  the  seductive  charm  of  Paris, 
hold  at  once  the  twinkling  City,  tha 
ty  of  lights,  rich  in  illusion,  full  oi 
iglc  and  cajoling  voices,  a fairy-lilta 
omlser  of  pleasure,  dazzling,  vertigin- 
es symbol,  behold  the  city  rises  anew 
id  draws  toward  it  Louise,  fascinated, 
fatuated.  Already  in  the  preceding 
t was  Paris  that  overcame  the  last 
ruple  of  Louise,  when  Julien  wished 
run  off  with  her,  to  carry  her  with 
m toward  the  Butte.  To  assure  tha 
lumph  of  Love,  the  Town,  that  mar-' 
isllous  city  where  floats  a glorious 
•earn,  adorns  Itself  with  lights,  dazzles, 
erflows  with  promises,  enwraps  and 
hems  to  put  itself  in  festival  mood 
lid  dress  to  welcome  the  lovers." 

Mr.  de  Menll  added:  "I  listened  si* 

ntly  to  the  rriusician  poet  who  warmed 
speech.  Now  the  idealistic  tendency 
’ his  work  appeared  to  me  clearly, 
houise’  Is,  indeed,  a musical  romance, 
i which  the  ' orchestral  description  of 
arts  plays  a most  Important  part.  Tha 
|qma  has  to  do  only  with  three  char- 
ters, Louise,  Julien  and  the  City, 
hlch  is  symbolized  by  its  cries,  its 
ustle,  its  lights,  its  seduction,  Us  lode* 
:one  power.  The  other  characters  are 
urely  episodes,  or  accessory." 

Auber  said  of  Feliclen  David,  who  de* 
ghted  In  oriental  music  that  he  wished 


e would  dismount  from  his  camel.  Some 
iave  wished  that  Charpentier  would 
eave  Montmartre. 

The  composer,  born  at  Dieuze  In  1860, 
vorked  for  his  living  while  he  was 
tudying  music  at  Tourcoing.  A student 
t the  Conservatory  of  Lille,  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  that  the  municipality 
f Tourcoing  gave  him  money  to  study 
t the  Paris  Conservatory.  There  he 
ook  violin  lessons  and  lessons  in  com- 
losition  from  Pessard  and  Massenet.  In 
887  he  took  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
Charpentier  is  known  in  Boston  chief- 
y by  his  delightful  orchestral  suite  ‘Tm- 
iressions  of  Italy."  and  the  strange 
ymphony  drama,  "A  Poet’s  Life.”  In 
he  latter  the  poet  wastes  much  time  at 
he  Moulin  de  la  Galette.  Montmartre, 
tnd  in  the  last  movemeat  there  is  a 
>ortrayal  of  a Montmartre  festival. 
Then  Charpentier  wrote  a strong  set  of 
;ongs,  some  of  them  anarchistic  in  sen- 
iment  and  In  form.  His  "Crowning  of 
he  Muse"  (1S9S)  was  in  a way  a fore- 
■unner  of  "Louise.”  His  idea  was  that 
■acli  year  and  in  each  large  town  of 
France  a muse  should  be  chosen  from 
,vork  girls  and  solemnly  crowned.  In 
.his  composition  old  street  cries  of  Paris 
ire  introduced  in  a march.  It  was 
"harpentier’s  purpose  to  speak  in  music 
o the  people,  to  exalt  the  humble  work- 
nan,  to  sing  democratic  hymns  in  his 
ionor,  to  make  social  if  not  socialistic 
music.  This  festival  of  the  Crowning 
5f  the  Muse  is  still  observed. 

It  was  said  some  time  ago  that 
. 

Louise"  was  to  be  the  first  opera  of  a 
rilogy,  in  which  the  further  adven- 
ures  and  the  ending  of  the  work-girl 
i-ere  to  be  related:  but  Charpentier 
as  done  nothing  since  "Louise.”  For 
time  he  was  in  poor  health.  Always 
interested  in  the  work-girl,  he  invited 
Iiml-Pinsons  in  a crowd  to  perform- 
nceu  of  the  opera:  he  organized  Mimi- 
•Inson  choral  societies. 

A strange  man,  this  Charpentier!  To 
the  father  of  Louise  typifies  pre- 


er.  routine;  the  lovers, 


Massenet’s  "La  Navarralse”  has  been 
performed  In  Boston,  but  only  once,  I 
believe.  It  was  produced  hero  at 
Mechanics  Building.  Feb.  25,  189H.  The 
singers  were  Mine.  Calve,  and  Messrs. 
Lubert,  Plancon,  Castelmary.  Maugul- 
ero  and  do  Vries.  The  performance  was 
an  excellent  line. 

The  libretto  is  based  on  a short  story 
"La  Cigarette."  written  by  Jules  Clare- 
tie  and  published  In  the  Figaro  Illustre 
about  1890.  It  was  afterward  published 
in  a collection  of  short  stories  by  Clare- 
tie  and  It  gave  the  title  to  the  volume. 

•Tit  in  the  time  of  the  last  Carlist 
war  in  Spain.  A Biscayan  peasant 
named  Araqull  loves  madly  a young 
girl.  Her  parents  frown  on  him  be- 
cause he  Is  poor.  To  gain  a fitting  sum 
he  would  not  shrink  from  any  crime.  It 
happens  that  the  Spanish  chief  has 
promised  a substantial  reward  to  any 
one  who  will  lead  Into  the  camp  Zucar- 
rags,  the  Carlist,  a most  dangerous  foe. 
Zuearraga  is  wounded  in  battle.  Ara- 
qull poisons  the  wound  and  claims  from 
Gen.  Garrito  the  promised  sum.  The 
I general,  disgusted  at  the  contemptible 
cowardice  of  the  man,  pays  him  the 
money  and  orders  that  lie  be  shot.  Be- 
‘ fore  the  order  of  execution  is  given,  the 
1 girl's  father  consents  gladly  to  her 
| marriage  with  Araqull,  but  she  disdain- 
fully refuses  him.  Araquil  is  killed 
with  a cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

This  Is  the  story  as  told  by  Claretle.  I 
When  there  was  talk  with  him  and  I 
Henri  Cain.  His  fellow-librettist,  about 
■ the  opera.  Claretic  remarked  quietly 
I that  the  audience  would  be  interested 
j chiefly  in  Araquil,  and  the  girl  would 
| be  of  slight  importance.  The  parts  were 
changed.  The  man  was  turned  into  a 
woman  and  the  peasant  with  the  cigar- 
ette became  "La  Navarra ise.” 

Claretie’s  story  excited  librettists  and 
composers.  A libretto  in  three  acts  was 
prepared  for  Mascagni,  who  rushed 
headlong  into  composition.  Another 
Italian  composer  girded  up  his  loins  for 
the  task,  and  an  opera  based  on  the 

story  was  performed  at  Constantinople. 
With  Turkey  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  To  treat  with  the  Italians  was  a 
more,  simple  matter,  for  they  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  the  permission  of  Clar- 
etie.  Cain,  having  obtained  permission, 
had  already  begun  at  the  request  of 
Mine.  Calve  to  turn  the  tale  into  a lyric 
drama_  and  Massenet  was  already  at 
work  on  the  music,  when  the  important 
change  was  made  in  the  leading  char- 
acters. 

"La  Navarraise"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, June  20,  1894,  and  the  singers  were 
Mme.  Calve  and  Messrs.  Alvarez.  Plan- 
con.  Gllibert,  Bonnard  and  Dufriche. 


HI.! 


J Some  time  ngo,  when  (hero  war 
oulcrles  aga  nst  the  "imraornllty”  of 
I Strauss’  ’’.Sali'ine"— ns  there  arc  today- 
The  Herald  quoted  from  London  Jour- 
l nals  of  185(1  still  nioro  virulent  and  llcen- 
j llously  worded  protests  ngalnst  t Ho  out- 
: rageous  character  of  "La  Truvlnta.” 
j One  of  these  quotations— an  extract  from 
I an  edltorlnl  article  published  In  the 
Times,  may  now  be  pertinently  reprinted 
as  a curiosity: 

i After  saying  that  lie  was  not  a "Purl- 
; tan.”  and  that  lie  was  willing  to  con- 
cide  a large  measure  of  license  lo  t ho 
stage— lie  here  mentioned  examples  of 
| the  ■•licentious'' classic  drama-  the  writer 
proceeded:  “There  is  a wide  step  from 
, these  representations  to  l he  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  foul  and  hideous 
in  human  nature  and  ils  exhibition  upon 
| the  stage  with  all  the  alluring  additions 
lot  scenery  and  song.  To  come  to  the 
point,  for  some  months  past  an  opera 
hearing  the  name  of  ‘La  Traviata’  lias 
[been  represented  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, which,  from  its  subject,  should  never- 
i have  been  exhibited  on  any  stage.  This 
I opera  Is  founded  upon  a tale  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  itself,  which 
was  published  not  long  ago  in 
Paris.  The  subject  is  this.  * * * 
It  is  unnecessary  as  it  would 
be  disgusting  to  enter  here  in- 
to minute  particulars.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  interest  is  concentrated  up- 
on this  wretched  girl.  It  is  for  her 

that  pity  is  asked,  and  it  is  to  her  that 
pity  is  given.  She  Is  the  erring  but  re- 
rentant  sinner — the  heroine  for  whom 
our  sympathies  are  aroused.  The  novel 
is  the  apotheosis  of  prostitution,  and 
upon  the  stage  is  added  a clinical  lec- 
ture on  consumption  in  its  direct  form.” 


Massenet’s  ‘‘Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame”  (“Our  Lady’s  Juggler,”  oi 
“Tumbler)”,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  18,  1902.  The 
part  of  Jean  was  then  taken  by  Mr. 
Marechal,  for  this  miracle  play  with 
music  was  composed  originally  for  male, 
singers.  There  were  only  two  women 
in  the  cast  and  they  represented  an- 
gels. Mr.  Renaud  created  the  part  of 
Boniface,  the  cook. 

The  story  is  an  old  one.  Gaston 
Paris  published  It,  with  the  title  "Le 
Tombeor  de  Nostre  Dame,”  at  first 
in  1S74-75  in  the  review  Romania, 
and  afterward  in  his  "Etude  sur  la 
Poesie  franchise  an  Moyen  Age.”  The 
story,  however,  is  better  known  to 
many  in  the  version  written  by  Mr. ; 
Anatole  France,  and  included  in  his 
"L'Etui  de  Nacre"  (]912). 

A poor  juggler,  having  performed  in 
public  squares-  to  gain  his  bread,  began  to 
think  of  the  future  life,  and  he  entered! 
a monastery.  There  he  saw  the  monks  I 
paying  honor  to  the  Virgin  by  prayers,  j 
eloquent  and  learned,  but  he  was  not  aj 
clerk,  and  he  could  not  Imitate  them.  [ 
He  determined  to  shut  himself  in  thej 
chapel  and  to  turn  somersaults  and  do 
feats  that  had  formerly  won  for  him  the  | 
most  applause.  The  monks,  wondering 
at  his  long  absences,  began  to  watch 
his  movements,  and  they  surprised  him 
in  his  pipus  exercises.  They  saw  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  come  to  him  and 
wipe  his  forehead  after  each  feat. 

This  is  the  story,  in  substance,  as  told, 
by  France.  Maurice  Lena,  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  gives  this  ending.  The 
Virgin  is  impassible,  in  spite  of  the 
juggler’s  dancing,  singing,  athletic  exer- 
cises. Yet  had  not  Boniface  assured 
him  that  she  was  delighted  with  homage 
from  the  humblest:  had  he  not  related 
to  him  the  legend  of  the  sage  bush? 
The  monks,  hearing  the  noise  in  the  ! 
chapel,  rush  in,  and,  shocked,  rage  j 
against  Jean  as  a sacrilegious  wretch. 
Lo,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  comes  to 
life;  the  altar  glows;  a heavenly  choir  I 
is  heard.  The  Virgin  smiles  and  blesses  j 
the  juggler,  who  dies  at  her  feet  in 
pious  ecstasy.  The  monks,  overcome  by  j 
the  miracle,  murmur  the  beatitude  con- 
cerning the  humble. 

This  story  is  told  about  tiie  libretto. 
Massenet  is  bombarded  with  librettos. 
He  seldom  reads  any  one  sent  by  an 
unknown  author.  One  day  he  was  going 
into  the  country,  and  as  he  was  leaving 
his  house  the  postman  handed  him  a 
registered  package.  The  concierge  was 
not  in.  and  Massenet  signed  the  receipt. 
In  the  railway  car.  wishing  something 
to  read,  he  opened  the  package.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  libretto  and  | 
wrote  to  the  author,  a teacher  in  the  : 
university.  There  were  a few  slight  j 
corrections  to  9je  made. 


A few  days  ago  I came  across  an 
article  written  by  Henry  Morle.v  in 
1856.  Extracts  from  it  now  seem 
amusing,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
outcry  against  this  particular  opera, 
but  on  account  of  the  view  then  taken 
of  Verdi. 

"Of  ’La  Traviata,’  the  opera  with 
which  she  (Miss  Piccolomini)  has  con- 
nected her  success,  I must  say  candid- 
ly that  it  is  the  worst  opera  by  Verdi 
that  has  found  its  way  to  England, 
while  his  very  best  is,  on  its  own 
score,  barely  tolerable  to  the  ears 
of  any  well  trained  London  audience. 
Generally,  too,  in  each  of  Verdi's 
operas  there  is  some  one  thing  that, 
If  not  good,  may  pass  for  good  among 
the  many;  there  is  the  ‘Donna  e mo- 
bile’ in  ’Rigoletto,’  the  ‘Balen  del  suo 
sorriso'  in  the  ‘Trovatore,’  or  the 
‘Ernani  involaml’  in  ’Ernani.’  In  the 
'Traviata'  there  is  absolutely  nothing. 
Grant  a decent  prettiness  to  the 
brindisi,  ‘Liblamo,’  and  the  utmost  has 
been  said  for  an  opera  very  far  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  worst  of  Mr. 
Balfe’s.  “Where  the  voice  of  the  sing- 
er is  forced  into  discords  of  the  com- 
poser's making,  and  the  ear  is  tor- 
tured throughout  by  sounds  which 
the  wise  man  will  struggle  not  to 
hear,  it  is  obviously  Impossible  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  vocal  powers  of 


the  prima  donna.  In  spite  of  bad 
music,  and  in  spite  of  a detestable 
libretto,  whicli  suggests  positions  for 
her  scarcely  calculated  to  awaken 
[honest  sympathy  * * * Miss  Pic- 

colomin:  creates  and  obtains  the 

strongest  interest  for  a Traviata  of 
her  own.  Out  of  impurity  She  pro- 
duces something  exquisitely  pure.” 
Mr.  Morley  also  spoke  contemptuous- 
' ly  of  the  immorality  of  Dumas’  drama. 
He  then  insisted  that  a stand  should 
J be  taken  against  “immoral  opera  li- 
bretti." ’’Immorality  in  opera  libretti 
is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
* * * It  would  be  easy  to  name 

half  a dozen  of  our  best  operas  of 
which  the  interest  and  value  on  (he 
stage  could  be  Increased  largely  if  a 
I really  able  man  were  asked  to  alter 
the  libretto.  There  are  not  a few 
which  would  gain,  rather  than  suffer, 
if  they  were  now  linked  to  something 
j like  true  poetry  in  word  and  story. 
In  the  essence  of  things  it  must  lie 
easier  for  a poet  to  set  words  to 
music  than  for  a musician  to  set 
J music  to  words;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  a /evo- 
lution among  opera  libretti.  No  iiter- 
j ature,  are  there  10  good  enough  to 
save  the  entire  class  from  condemna- 
tion ?’’ 

Is  not  this  delightful?  Yet  in  his 
day  Mr.  Morley  was  reckoned  a sensi- 
ble man. 


Manhattan  Opera  House  Company. 

The  operas  to  be  performed  this 
week  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Manhattan  Grand  Opera  Company,  Os- 
car Hammerstein  director,  are  as’fol- 
lows: 

MONDAY  EVENING. 

Cbarpentlcr’s  ’’Louise’’  (First  time  in  Boston) 

Mother  of  Louise V Mme.  Dor  la 

Father  of  Louise Mr  GMIliert 

l™ia Miss  Zcppilll 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

VenU’s  '‘Rigoletto.” 

OUd.'i Mnio  iYtmzzIn  i 

yintMm* W1-,  j l .L Miss  Pnozano 

,'‘»ke • -Mr.  1'oum :<nt inn 

nigoN-fto Mr.  Remind  , 

S|.:.r.ifucl!e Mr.  p,  :i,.K,iroU  1 

MoiHorono Mr.  GJUberl 

W K I ) N US D A Y A K X K It  X OO N . 

Massenet’s  “La  Navarraise.” 

Anita . . Miss  Gervillo-Reache 

Araquil . . .y\  ...A- Mr.  Vnlles 

GnrrRlo , ..  .1 Mr.  Diifranno 

Remigio I J Mr.  VfeulRo 

Ramon.  . . . Mr.  f'rabbe 

Dust  a men  to Mr.  Glnnoll-Gallott! 


<rri(U MU*  ZoppllU 

•jinlo. Mr.  ZtyutrMo 

ptiulo M>.  ttmiininreo 

Sylvio Mr.  Cribbtf 

Arlecbluo Mr.  Venturlul 

WEDNESDAY  K V EN I NO. 

Debussy’s  “Pel lens  and  MoIUnnde.” 


...Miss  Gnr/lcn 

.MIhs  Trentlni 
.Mr.  Dulniorv* 
...Mr.  Dufrunnp 
..Mr.  VlenlUii 
...  Mr.  Crubbo 


r I 


M oil  sit  nUe 

Genevieve Mis 

Little  Y n told 

Pellcas 

Golnud 

Arkel 

The  physician 

T IIURSDA Y E V E N I N G . 

Verdi’s  “La  Yrnviata." 

Violetta .Mine.  Tetrazzini 

Flora Ml***  KoHliue 

Alfredo. . . . / TT/HkV fT. . £ Mr.  Taccnnl 

Germont Mr.  Samuiurco 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Massenet’s  “Our  Lady’s  Juggler”  (First  time 
In  Poston). 

Jean,  the  Juggler Miss  Garden 

Boniface Mr.  Gllibert 

The  prior A • Mr.  Dtifranne 

The  monk  poet .TT/f^Tr. Mr.  Valles 

The  monk  painter Mr.  <le  Segurola 

The  monk  sculptor Mr.  Vleullle 

The  monk  musician Mr.  Crabbe 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Massenet’s  “Thais.” 

Thais ...Miss  Garden 

Oobyb* 0.  . .... ...  Miss  Trentlni 

Myrtale tP Mbs  P«*nzano 

Athnnael ........  l Mr.  Renaud 

NIcias ' Mr.  Valles 

Palemon Mr.  Vleullle 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

Donizetti’s  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor.” 

Lucia Mme.  Tetrazzini 

Alisa Miss  Severina 

Edgardo Mr.  Constantino 

Ashton Mr.  Sammareo 

Arturo Mr.  Venturi ni 

Noi’tnundo Mr.  Montana!1! 


Concert  Notes.  | 

Mischa  Elman  will  play  at  the  ex- 
tra concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  in  aid  of  its  pension  fund  in 
Symphony  Hall  tonight  Beethoven’s 
concerto  for  Saint-Saens’  introduction 
and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  both  with  or- 
chestra. The  orchestral  pieces,  led  by 
Mr.  Fiedler,  will  be  Beethoven's  over- 
ture, "Leonore  III..”  Berlioz’s  overture 
to  "Benvenuto  Cellini”  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert this  week  Saturday  will  include 
Chadwick's  Theme,  variations  and 
Fugue  for  organ  and  orchestra  (Ms.); 
Tschaikowsky,  symphony  No.  5,  E 
minor;  Giazounoff’s  “Spring”  and 
Liszt’s  "Preludes.’’  The  public  re- 
hearsal this  week  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  as  Friday  will  be  Good 
Friday. 

The  Apollo  Club,  led  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  and  assisted  by  Miss  Pearl 
Benedict,  contralto,  and  Miss  Marion 
Lina  Tufts,  will  give  its  fourth  con- 
cert in  Jordan  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing. The  part  songs  will  be  by  At- 
tenhofer,  Rheinberger,  Hadley-Lynes, 
Kremser,  Reiter,  Gibson,  Gounod.  Miss 
Benedict  will  sing  songs  by  Rossi,  La 
Farge,  Leoni,  Henschel,  Cowen.  Miss 
Tufts  will  play  pieces  by  Gluck-Saint- 
Saens,  Debussy,  Chopin,  Liszt. 

The  second  and  final  concert  of  the 
People’s  Choral  Union,  with  Frederick 
W.  Wodell  conductor,  will  be  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  Sunday  evening,  the 
25th.  Gounod’s  St.  Cecilia  mass  and 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of  Praise"  will 
be  performed. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society_  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  will  give  a’  per- 
formance of  Gounod's  "Redemption”  jn 
Symphony  Hall  the  night  of  Eastei 
Sunday.  The  soloists  will  be  Mme 
Jeanne  Jomeili,  soprano;  Miss  Pearl 
Benedict,  contralto;  George  Hamlin, 
tenor;  Charles  Cunningham,  baritone, 
and  Leveret  B.  Merrill,  bass.  The  us- 
ually large  orchestra  will  assist  and  the 
organ  will  be  played  by  H.  G.  Tucker. 
Seats  not  taken  by  the  season  ticket 
holders  will  go  on  sale  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  the  Boston  Music  Com- 
pany’s store  next  Monday  morning. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Krumpeln  will  give  a free 
organ  recital  in  the  Eliot  Church,  New- 
ton. Thursday  evening  at  8 o’clock.  The 
program  will  include  pieces  by  Bolel- 
dieu,  Elgar,  German,  Saint-Saens. 
Gi-lson,  Schumann,  Gaul  and  four  pieces 
by  Krumpeln.  among  them  a "Senate 
d’ Amour”  in  three  movements. 

Tiie  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  in  Lowell 
school  Tuesday  night  at  8 o'clock.  The 
orchestral  pieces,  conducted  by  William 
F.  Dodge,  will  be  by  Weber,  l^iud,  Mas- 
senet and  Gounod.  Mrs.  Victoria  John- 
son McNally,  mezzo-soprano,  will  sing 
the  Segunidilla  from  "Carmen”  and 
Chadwick’s  "Tiie  Danza.”  Mr.  Dodge 
will  play  Ernst's  Fantasia  on  Hungarian 
airs.  Mr.  Elson  will  lecture. 

The  music  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  will  give  a concert  in  Dorchester 
high  school  Wednesday,  the  7th,  at  8 
P M.  Mr.  Dodge  will  conduct  orchestral 
pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Bolzoni,  Puccini, 
Koehler,  Wagner.  Mrs.  Marie  Sundelius! 
soprano,  will  sing  Delli  Acqua’s  "Chan- 
son Provencale”  and  a song  by  Whelp- 
ley  to  words  from  Tennyson’s  ."Maud." 
Mr.  Gatley.  clarinetist,  will  play  a reci- 
tative and  polonaise  by  Weber  for 
clarinet.  Mr.  Elson  will  lecture. 


FUTILE  TO  DBMUTIZE 
SB  OEJll  DO! 

Attempt  to  Stage  Balzac* 


0 


n 


a Harrowing  Experience  and 
Should  Teach  a Lesson  to 
Young  Dramatists. 


>s  one  of  ttmlTrsT  and:] 


MISS  MARIE  DRESSLER 

EXPLAINS  HER  FAILURE 


There  has  been  another  attempt  to 
dramatise  a novel  by  Balzac.  Maurice 
V.  Samuels  has  laid  his  hand  on  “’La 
Peau  de  Chagrin"  (“The  Wild  Ass' 
Skin)).  Acton  Davies  reviewed  the  play 
in  the  Evening  Sun  of  the  30th  ult.,  and 
his  review  was  worth  reading.  We  quote 
portions  of  it : 

"We  should  hate  to  have  young  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Liebler  for  our  family  doctor. 
At  the  Garden  Theatre  last  night  this 
brash  young  man  made  his  debut  as  a 
producing  manager,  and  instead  of  'pre- 
senting' or  'offering'  or  ‘having  the 
honor  to  announce,’  as  older,  wiser  and 
possibly  sadder  other  managers  do, 
young  Mr.  Liebler  came  out  flat-footed 
end  'recommends'  'The  Conflict.’  There 


Clyde  Fifth 

undoubtedly  the  most  persistent  in| 
speaking  strong  language  from  behind 
the  footlights.  He  evidently  saw  at  anj 
early  day  there  is  nothing  so  reliable  as 
an  oath  in  drawing  a laugh  from  the 
unthinking  and  the  coarse-grained,  un- 
regenerate part  of  an  audience.  Fitch, 
however,  was  careful  at  the  start  to  re- 
serve to  men  all  his  flings  in  profanity. 
He  became  bolder  in  'Tlie  Woman  in  tlie 
Case’  and  in  ‘The  Straight  Road’  came 
| to  the  front  as  the  champion  of  a drama 
of  the  gutter.  In  that  work  he  presented 
the  ennobling  sight  of  two  bedraggled 
creatures  of  the  slum  with  their  fingers 
like  claws  In  each  other's  hair,  and 
tearing  each  other’s  garments  as  they 
fought  across  the  stage.  Since  then  there 
has  been  no  halting  in  the  march 
through  the  miasma  oi,  human  wretched- 
ness. It  seems  as  if  no  play  now  is  com- 
plete without  a string  of  oaths  Profan- 
ity no  longer  is  restricted  to  men,  but 
is  given  to  women  as  well.  What  are 
these  managers  and  playwrights  think- 1 
ing  of!  Are  they  stark,  staring  mad? 
Do  they  think  for  a moment  audiences! 
will  listen  in  patience  to  a young  woman 
of  professed  good  breeding  saving  ‘I  11 

be  d if  i will'?  it  is  time  to  call 

a halt." 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  as  a.  matter 
of  fact  “representative”  and  “brilliant” 
audiences  do  listen  in  patience.  Further- 
more they  often  laugh  or  applaud  If 
their  feelings  were  outraged  they  would 


muc/i  ; 


more  slowly  than  In  Sheridan's,  and 
Sir  Peter  would  rank  today  as  a man 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Without  endow- 
ing him  with  all  the  buoyanev  of 
youth,  I shall  certainly  give  him  some 
of  the  virility  of  middle  age.  Other- 
wise what  prospect  of  happiness 
would  there  be  for  him  and  Lady 
Teazle,  when,  reconciled  by  the  tri  g- 
edy  of  the  screen  scene,  they  start 
life  afresh  with  all  the  atdor  of  a 
honeymoon  couple?  Sir  Peter  strikes 
me  as  a middle-aged,  but  gallant, 
bachelor,  who,  a little  difficult  to 
please  in  the  matter  of  women,  has 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  his  true 
affinity.  In  his  composition  he  has 
something  of  Col.  Newcomb;  he  Is  a 
bit  of  a dandy  with  the  aloofness  tow- 
ard flippancy  of  the  eternal  gentle- 
man.” 


It  is  on  the  program  in  extra  large  type:  hiss  or  leave  the  playhouse.  And  does 

•Paul  H.  Liebler  recommends  'The  Con-  I not  Mr.  Bullock  know  that  many  you„! 

women  among  "our  best  pfople”  think 
It  smart  to  swear? 


fllct,”  a drama  of  the  emotions  founded 
upon  the  central  conception  of  Balzac's 
t^a.  Peau  de  Chagrin” \(  "The  Wild  Ass’ 
Sklr.”)  of  which,  however,  It  does  not 
purport  to  be  a dramatization.' 

"Now,  If  young  Mr.  Liebler  could 
recommend  a play  that  lay  as  heavy 
on  Its  audience’s  chest  as  Mr.  Maurice 
V.  Samuels’  'The  Conflict’  did  last 


Miss  Marie  Dressier  wrote  an  enter- 
taining letter  to  the  Morning  Telegraph 
explaining  the  reasons  of  her  failure  in 
London  as  manager. 


■ our  family 
"When  once  Mr.  Samuels  took  the 
dramatic  reins  in  his  own  hands 
Balzac  wasn't  even  allowed  to  figure 
as  the  fifth  wheel  to  this  coach.  In- 
stead Mr.  Samuels  introduced  a min- 


"I  did  not  believe  what  some  liberal-  . 
night,  we  hate  to  think  what  sort  of  minded  English  people  of  position  told 
concoctions  from  breakfast  foods  to  me,  that  their  people  would  accept  me 
soothing  syrup  he  would  Indorse  as  forever  as  a great  artist,  but  they  did 
a medical  man.  That’s  why  we  say  not  want  any  more  American  plays  or  [ 
again  that  we  should  hate  to  have  Americanism  in  London,  and  for  me  to 
him  for  our  family  doctor.  be  successful  in  my  own  theatre  ‘an 

American  with  an  American  play’  would! 
be  too  much  for  the  Englishman  to! 
swallow. 

“I  knew  they  needed  and  felt  they1 
wanted  a funny  show.  Heaven  knows! 
Ing  operator  from  California  and  they  haven’t  got  in  all  England  three 
made  him  boom  his  native  state  as  if  funny  people,  ’outside  of  Parliament— 
he  were  trying  to  make  every  man,  that  is  a continuous  laugh,’  and  I have 
woman  and  child  and  usher  immedi-  never  yet  seen  a real  funny  show  in 
ately  buy  an  orange  grove  out  there.  London,  and  no  one  else  has  that  I 
Meanwhile  both  the  skin  of  the  wild  know  of.  That  is  the  reason  I produced! 
ass  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  th,^re; 

were  shrinking  In  unison.  “Mine  was  a clean,  funny  show,  gor- 

"The  spectators  were  at  first  stunned,  on’  110  expense  spared, 

then  dazed,  and  after  that  appalled  by 
quite  the  worst  exhibition  of  all-round 
acting  that  has  been  shown  on  any  New 
York  stage  this  year.  If  Mr.  Samuels’ 
play  had  possessed  In  Itself  a ghost 
of  a chance,  the  performance  it  received 
last  night  would  have  given  it  its  final 
blow.  Mr.  Robert  Drouet  as  the  poor 
artist  who  was  saved  from  suicide  by 
the  purchase  of  the  wild  ass’  cuticie, 
whined  and  writhed  through  all  the 
three  long  acts.  The  conflict  of  the 
good  lady  and  the  very,  very  bad  one 
for  the  possession  of  his  soul  therefore 
seemed  a good  deal  like  love’s  labor  lost, 
for,  in  any  case,  the  one  who  eventually 
possessed  this  gloomy  Valentiae  couldn’t 
help  getting  the  worst  of  it.  It  was,  to 
ibe  sure,  a pretty  bad  part,  but.  Mr. 

|Drouet  made  it  a good  deal  worse  than 
;essary.  For  him  that  ass’ 

Fskin  possessed  no  silver  lining  nor  was 
lit  all  wool  or  a yard  wide. 

me  was  a mother  In  this  play 
who  unquestionably  will  go  down  into 
theatrical  history.  During  a long  and 
more  or  less  weary  life  spent  in  the 
propinquity  of  stage  mothers,  we  have 
never  seen  her  like  before.  She  was 
’that’  haughty  that  she  never  sat  down 
on  the  stage,  but  -wandered  about  list- 
lessly, SO/ weary  and  111  at  ease  that  she 
always  left  the  stage  as  soon  as  any 
Incidental  music  was  required  and  sat 
down  on  the  organ— or  rather  played  on 
It.  The  way  mother  hit  the  box  of  that 
melodeon  almost  reminded  one  of  that 
most  notorious  of  New  York’s  pianists, 

Mr.  Dopey  McKnight. 

"This  harrowing  experience  at  the 


‘‘And  I right  here  corroborate  myj 

opinion  of  the  show  by  the  audience 
themselves.  After  the  opening  night 
they  laughed  from  the  time  the  cur- 
tain went  up  until  it  fell  on  the  last  act. 
You  cannot  \make  people  applaud  un- 
less they  like!  it  or  ‘are  paid  for  it,’  and 
God  knows  they  will  not  laugh  unless 
they  have  good  cause. 

“We  got  honest  encores  on  every  num- 
ber, and  after  the  performances  the 
people  remained  and  gave,  us  from  two 
to  three  curtains.  So,  answer  that — 
why  my  show  had  no  more  chance  to 
live  than  England  has  for  a future."  Any 
people  that  are  so  narrow,  so  prejudiced, 
jealous  and  vain  in  their  own  surround- 
ings show  to  me  so  clearly  their  lack 
of  education,  that  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  when  it  will  deteriorate  so  much 
that  It  will  cease  to  be  a nation. 


And  how  about  Lady  Teazle?  “My 
own  view  is  that  if  at  the  outset  Lady 
Teazle  suggests  in  any  way  the  expe- 
rienced lady  of  fashion,  the  real  woman 
of  the  world,  the  comedy  must  lose 
much  of /Sts  effect.  How  the  whole  sig 
nificance  of  the  screen  scene,  for  In- 
stance, is  dissipated  if  Lady  Teazle  be 
represented  as  anything  but  an  unsus- 
pecting and  guileless  girl,  who,  quick 
to  catch  and  reproduce  the  modes  of 
others,  apes  the  airs  and  the  language 
of  the  cynical  world  into  which  she  has 
been  thrown.  I have  cast  Miss  Lohr 
for  the  role  because  I have  every  be- 
; lief  that  that  accomplished  young  ac- 
tress will  create  precisely  the  Impres- 
, sion  Sheridan  sought  to  convey.  And 
I am  bhld  endugh  to  predict  that  in  her 
i case  this  very  defect  of  youth  will  in 
the  end  prove  to  be  a virtue.” 

Mr.  Tree  did  not  believe  in  retainin- 
the  original  date  of  the  piece.  "N<T 
we  have  put  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  some  15  years  in  order  to  benefit 
by  the  more  picturesque  costumes  and 
head  adornments  then  in  vogue'.  The 
point  is  really  of  no  great  importance 
and  I am  confident  nether  Sheridan  nor 
his  heirs  will  raise  any  protest  against 
the  measure.  We  shall  call  the  period 
1765.” 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of 
satire  now  seems  almost  dead.  “Were 
those  who  formerly  used  it  as  a weapon 
alive  now  I suppose  they  would  be  far 
too  busy  playing  what  is  euphemistical- 
ly known  as  ’the  game'— flattering  oth- 
ers, who  for  some  unknown  reason  they 
call  their  betters— to  seek  to  turn  it  to' 
account.  The  utilitarians,  who  at  one 
time  worshipped  the  Highest  in  order 
to  go  to  heaven,  now  worship  persons 
in  exalted  places  in  order  to  go  to 
court.  Yes,  truly,  the  spirit  of  satire  is 
dead.  Our  age  shows  an  ever  increasing 
want  of  the  ethical  energy  of  scorn- 

tact  is  the  prize  It  chiefly  covets,  for 
tact  it  is  that  shall  enable  it  to  get  the 
better  of  the  world.” 


each  young  dramatists) 
e to  try  to  dramatize  the' 
rt  of  a donkey.  Wild  or 
shrink  in  the  process  of- 
just  as  much  as  if  t^iey1 
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spoke  recently  about 
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s now  an  essential  ele- 
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“Today  the  educated  people  of  Eng- 
land are  the  suffragettes— they  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  ’There  is  no 
money  in  England— they  produce  noth- 
ing, they  won’t  work,  they  say  if  we 
do  work  the  government  takes  it  away 
in  taxes.’  If  we  don’t  work,  we  can 
exist,  and  that  is  all  we  could  do  any- 
way. Why,  if  it  were  not  for  the  real 
money  that  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners leave  each  year  in  the  hotels 
and  shops  of  London,  the  Englishmen 
would  bo  paying  their  'bus  fares  with 
I O Us.  Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of  public 
I thought  would  support  an  American. 
How  different  in  God’s  country.” 

Miss  Dressier  insists  that  she  was 
boycotted  by  a combination  of  manag- 
ers, newspaper  men  and  booking  agen- 
cies. “Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
criticisms  were  written  by  men  who 
knew  what  they  were  writing  about. 
Others  wrote  their  notices  Friday— the 
show  opened  Saturday.  Some  wrote 
their  criticisms  after  the  first  act;  others 
did  not  do  any  writing  at  all,  but  cop- 
ied extracts  frOm  different  papers  and 
published  them  as  original,  ’a  habit  in 
England,’  and  of  over  SO  representatives 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications  I 
was  Informed  that  less  than  10  re- 
mained to  see  the  entire  show." 

Not  one  booking  agent  in  London 
would  sell  a seat  for  her  show.  Many 
tried  to  dissuade  people  from  going  to 
her  theatre. 

Dear,  dear!  And  Uncle  Amos,  read- 
ing this  In  Hockanum  Ferry,  may  ex- 
claim: ‘Who  is  this  Miss  Dressier  any- 
way?" 


Matheson  Lang’s  production  of  “Ham- 
let/’ was  a great  popular  success  in  Lon- 
don. The  shilling  pit  and  the  sixpenny 
gallery,  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  stalls 
arid  the  circle.  Eric  Mayne,  who  plays 
the  wicked  King,  was  greeted  with  “ad- 
miring hoots  and  complimentary  hisses,” 
as  though  he  were  thevillain  in  any  melo- 
drama. The  Chronicle  sai<J^  “Perhaps 
the  soliloquies  were  sometimes  a trial  of: 
patience  to  the  gallery,  simply  because 
of  the  language.  The  ’bus  driver  or  cos- 
ter's girl  cannot  always  be  expected  to 
leap  at  the  meaning  of  phrases  like — 
Who  would  fardels  bear, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin? 

But  when  Hamlet  was  In  action — and 
Mr.  Matheson  Lang  took  good  care  that 
he  nearly  always  was — his  story  was 
followed  with  the  keenest  intelligence 
and  the  most  passionate  interest.  The 
audience  rose  to  every  big  scene ; half  a 
dozen  curtain  calls  were  demanded  more 
than  once,  and  when,  in  the  play  scene, 
Hamlet  defiantly  named  his  little 
tragedy  ‘The  Mouse  Trap,’  the  whole 
house  broke  into  a spontaneous,  instinc 
tive  cheer.” 


Mr.  Tree  talked  entertainingly  about 
the  characters  in  “The  School  for 
Scandal”  before  the  revival  of  th9 
comedy  at  His  Majesty’s.  He  said,  first 
. of  all,  that  his  Sir  Peter  would  not  be 

II  a study  In  senile  decay:  “Sir  Peter, 

I take  it,  was  just  a little  ovef*'50  I 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  the 
action  of  the  piece  takes  place  six  I 
(months  subsequent  to  that  event.  Let  | 
j us  call  him  51,  therefore,  in  our  do-  I 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  however,  made 
a critical  observation  that  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  before : 

“We  recall  a revival  of  ‘As  You  Like  It’ 
at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  In  which  the 
’producer’  interpreted  the  phrase  ‘Under 
the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs’  as  in- 
dicative of  autumn  and  dying  leaves ; 
with  the  result  that  wq  had  the  Forest 
of  Arden  scenes  a rather  depressing  har- 
mony in  black,  brown  and  gold.  In  the 
revival  of  ‘Hamlet’  at  the  Lyceum  a 
somewhat  similar  piece  of  forced  literal- 
ness calls  for  notice.  It  Is,  of  course, 
perfectly  dlear  that  the  opening  scenes 
on  the  castle  ramparts  takes  place  at  the 
height  of  summer.  Otherwjse,  how 
would  Horatio,  a few  minutes  after  the 
Ghost  had  vanished  land  it  ,was  the 
spectre’s  wont  to  appear  at  1 A.  M.— 
‘the  bell  then  striking  one’),  discern  the 
coming  of  day? 

hut  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

“It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  night 
is  a cold  one— not  an  unusual  thing,  by 
the  way,  even  In  midsummer,  particu- 
larly just  before  the  dawn;  and  Horatio’s 
remark,  “It  Is  a nipping  and  an  eager 
air,’  has  strangely  been  take.i  to  imply 
the  very  depth  of  winter,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  platform,  castle  and  visible 
landscape  are  represented  thickly  cov- 
ered, not  with  ‘dew,’  but  with  snow! 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  hard 
on  Saturday  evening  not  to  smile  when 
Marcellus  Invited  Horatio  to  ‘sit  down’ 
and  tell  his  story  of  the  dispute  with 
"orway,  and  harder  still  to  refrain  from 


laughing  outright  when,  at 

his  great  speech,  the  Ghost 
that  he  could  see  a glow-wo: 
ning  to  ‘pale  his  uneffectual  fi: 
do  not  profess  to  be  entomological  ex- 
perts, and,  for  all  we  know,  the  “ 
glow-worm  may  be  a hardier  bei 
the  British;  but  we  fancy  even  a Short 
would  have  expressed  some  surprise  at 
seeing  her  little  lamp  glimmering  in 
snow!  Nor  Is  this  the  only  new  scenic 
illustration,  for  when  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  castle  hall  the  King  and  Queen 
are  on  the  throne  and  a boisterous  sup- 
per is  going  forward,  with  the  tables 
lighted  with  candles,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  play,  It  Is  still 
daytime,  in  fact,  morning,  as  Horatio 
and  Marcellus  had  decided  to  call  on 
Hamlet  ‘this  morning’  and  tell  him  what 
they  had  seen  the  night  before.  Con- 
sequently, these  ‘effects’  of  snow  and 
candle  light  make  for  picturesqueness, 
but  also  for  contradiction;  and  on  the 
whole  they  enforce  the  old  lesson  that 
it  is  better  not  to  read  indications  into 
the  text  of  Shakespeare  which  the  poet 
“has  not  placed  there  himself.” 

In  this  performance  at  the  Lyceum 
the  fair' Ophelia  makes  her  first  entry 
playing  a lute,  and  in  the  mad  scene 

she  reappears  with  the  instrument. 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  play  a lute,  which  was  quite  as 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  boudoirs  of 
Elsinore  in  the  ninth  century  as  can- 
non on  the  battlements.  Our  only  ob- 
jection to  it  was  that  it  clashed  with 
the  quite  extraordinarily  mournful 
young  gentlewoman  with  whom  Miss 
Hutin  Britton  presented  us  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  real  Ophelia  is 
a weak  and  colorless  young  lady;  but 
one  thing  clear  about  her  is  that,  at 
any  rate  until  her  little  love  castle 
begins  toppling  about  her  head,  she 
has  a rather  vivid  sense  of  the  joy  of 
life.  A gay,  smiling  Ophelia  with'-* 
lute,  therefore,  would  be  harmonious; 
but  a tragically  mournful  one,  amus- 
ing herself  with  such  an.  instrument, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  her  final  mad- 
ness had  never  been  very  far  away.” 


There  must  have  been  hundreds  pres- 
ent who  had  never  seen  “Hamlet”  and 
probably  had  never  read  the  play. 
“When  the  awful  voice  of  the  ghost  in 
the  cellarage  was  heard  in  the  mysteri- 
ous ‘Swear!’  a roar  of  laughter  came 
from  the  gallery.  When  Hamlet,  with 
meaning  glance  and  tone,  informed  the 
King  that  the  play  within  the  play  was 
called  ‘The  Mouse-Trap,’- he  got  a round 
of  cheers  from  the  same  quarter.  And 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  evening  Claudius 
appeared  before  the  curtain  the  air 
rang  with  hootings  denunciatory  of  his 
wickedness.  The  struggle  of  Laertes 
and  the  prince  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia 
was  voted  a capital  wrestling  match, 
and  was  followed  with  excited  cries; 
while  the  final  killing  of  Laertes  and  of 
the  King  was  greeted  with  a roar  of  joy. 
The  obvious  significance  of  these  dem- 
onstrations was  that  the  great  tragedy 
was  being  played  to  another  audience  of 
strangers;  and  the  gratifying  fact  that 
remains  is  that  it  was  a huge  success 
As  with  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  lftst  yeiJr, 
so  now  with  ‘Hamlet,’  the  popular  ap- 
! peal  of  Shakespeare  is  found  still  to  be 
I matchless  and  irresistible.”- 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  protested 
1 against  Miss  Britton  as  Ophelia  spofltng 
trie  mad  scene  with  a melodramatic 
shriek  In  the  final  exit.  ".Does  it  not 
occur  to  her  that  if  Ophelia  went 
shrieking  about  the  palace  she  would 
never  have  been  allowed  to  go  down  to 
the  brook?  Chanting  snatches  of  old 
tunes,  her  madness  manifests  itself 
harmlessly,  even  sweetly;  and  Shake- 
speare makes  her  retire  from  the  pres- 
ence of  her  brother  and  the  King  and 
Queen  with  a prayer  and  a benediction. 
How  caff,  a thoughtful  actress  send  her 
off  with  a scream?  Is  the  applause  of 
the  Lyceum  or  any  other  gallery  worth 
paying  such  a price  for?” 

Happy  London,  in  spite  of  Miss  Marie 
Dressier!  A city  where  there  is  a lively 
interest  In  revivals  of  great  plays! 


What  may  be  considered  the  fair 
value  of  a good  music  hall  song?  The 
obvious  answer  to  the  question  Is — 
exactly  what  you  can  get  for  it.  That, 
however,  does  not  altogether  exhaust 
the  topic.  Some  time  ago,  it  may  be 
remembered,  Miss  Winifred  Hare — 
who,  by  the  way,  together  with  Mr. 
Wilkie  Bard,  makes  her  reappearance 
at  the  Oxford  next  week — offered  the 
sum  of  £100  to  any  one  who  would 
provide  her  with  a good  song  to  be 
used  In  pantomime.  Alas,  that  tempt- 
ing offer,  w’e  believe,  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  treasure.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  is  notorious,  that  many 
professional  song  writers  have  sup- 
plied artists  with  the  requisite  mate- 
rial to  carry  them  to  fame  and  fortune 
for  the  trifling  amount  of  two  guineas. 
In  face  of  these  circumstances  it  is 
interesting  and  just  a little  disturb- 
ing to  learn  that  no  less  than  $2000 
has  just  been  paid  for  a song  entitled 
“Gee,  I Wish  I Had  a Girl.”  The  news,  ■ 
of  course,  comes  from  America,  where  • 
everything  is  worked  upon  a larger 
scale  than  here.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son, however,  for  discrediting  the  In- 
formation. This  Is  said  to  be,  and  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  It,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for'one  musi- 
cal number,  with  the  exception  of  the 
famous  “Hiawatha,”  which  realized 
exactly  the  same  figure,  and  the  sales 
of  which  have  reached  a total  of  over 
a million  and  a half  copies. — Daily 
egraph  (London),  March  20. 


COMPANY  CONCERT 

, A concert  was  given  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  last  evening  by  the  orchestra, 

I chorus  and  some  of  the  soloists  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company,  Mr.  'Cam- 
p&nln!  conducting.  There  were  sev- 
eral departures  from  the  announced! 
program.  The  program  as  given  in- 
cluded the  “Tannhauser”  overture. 
Debussy’s  orchestral  suite,  “La  Mer." 
orchestra!  performances  of  the  fear- 
parole  from  “The  Tales  of  Hoffmann, ”|j 
Grieg’s  "Anltra’s  Dance.”  Liszt's  Hun-  j 
garian  Rhapsody  No.  *1;  Gounod’s  “Re-  J 
pentir,  with  violin  and  harp  accom-  I 
paniment  (Miss  Zeppilll,  Messrs.  Bar*  ! 
rera  and  Sodoro);  Paladilhe’s  “Air  dull 
Sonneur”  (Mr.  Dufranne)  ; Figaro’s  air' ! 
from  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  (Mr.  j 
Stimmarco) ; air,  “Mon  Coeur  S’Ouvre.’T  ! 
from  “Samson  and  Delilah”  (Miss  Ger- 
ville-Reache);  air.  “O  Paradis o,”  from 
‘‘L’Africaf ne”  (Mr.  Constantino);  two 
Italian  songs  with  piano  accompani 
ment  (Mine.  Labia);  Dance  of  the 
Hours,  and  finale  of  the  third  act  of 
“Gioconda”  (Mmes.  Labia,  Gerville- 
Reache,  Messrs.  Constanti  no,  Sam- 
marco  and  de  Grazia,  orchestra  and 
chorus).  Mr.  Charlier  played  the  piano 
accompaniments  and  conducted  in  the 
excerpt  from  “Samson  and  Delilah.” 

The  concert  was  advertised  as  a 
“Campanini  concert,”  and  the  orches- 
tral numbers  were  made  a marked 
feature  of  the  program,  as  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  at  concerts  of  this  na- 
ture. Yet  the  piece  de  resistance,  De- 
bussy s wonderful  suite  of  sea  pieces, 
was  curiously  out  of  place,  and  in 
spite  of  the  admirable  reading  given 
by  Mr.  Campanini,  it  made  little  im- 
pression. It  is  a work  for  a purely 
orchestral  concert,  where  the  eye  is 
not  distracted  by  stage  scenery,  nor 
the  attention  too  relaxed.  Last  even- 
ing the  audience  was  in  gala  mood, 
and  agog  for  the  solo  singers,  and  the 
more  tricks  and  manners  the  latter 
displayed,  the  wilder  became  the  en- 
thusiasm. The  shorter  orchestral 
pieces,  however,  received  due  honor, 
and  the  Barcarole  from  Offenbach's 
opera  had  to  be  repeated,  in  spite  of 
the  printed  announcement  that  no  en- 
cores  would  be  given.  Mj 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  in  de- *  1 
tail  upon  the  soloists,  Although  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  do  so,  for  the  program 
was  admirably  given,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm rose  quickly  to  the  infectious 
shouting  pitch.  It  was  well  t)»at  en- 
cores were  forbidden,  for  there  would 
,^VeJbeen  no  end  t0  the  demands  of 
.he  delighted  audience,  and  as  it  was 
the  program  was  greatly  delayed  by  , 
tne  many  insistent  recalls  both  of  the  " 
singers  and  of  Mr.  Campanini.  Singers 
as  well  as  hearers  were  in  relaxed  mood,  i 
and  an  attitude  of  mutual  appreciation  | 
and  good  will  was  quickly  established  ' 
across  the  footlights.  In  short,  the  concert  « 
was  one  of  that  delightful  species  that  has  * 
become  rare  in  Boston,  and  threatens  ' 
to  become  wholly  extinct  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  “star  system.”  Its  rarity 
vvas  appreciated  by  the  public,  for  the 
theatre  was  filled. 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT. 

Remarkable  Enthusiasm  Over 
Mischa  Elman’s  Playing. 


Last  night's  extra  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  aid  of  its  pension 
und  was  made  notable  by  a program 
'f  special  strength  and  beauty  and  by 
he  enthusiasm  displayed  over  the  plav- 
nf  °L^Ilscha  Elman,  the  young  violin- 
ist. The  audience  filled  the  hall 
The  program  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
verture  “Leonore  III.”  Beethoven's 
oncerto  for  violin  in  D major,  Berlioz's 
verture  to  “Benvenuto  Cellini.”  Salnt- 
aens  introduction  and  rondo  capric- 
.oso,  for  violin  and  orchestra  and 
iszt  s Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  l 
Mr.  Fiedler  conducted,  and  both  he 
»id  the  musicians  seemed  moved  to 
rive  for  unusual  heights  of  fervor  in- 
uration  and  interpretative  finesse 
that  the  heights  were  reached  was  evi- 
the  '‘Leot’ore"  overture. 
‘h*  ttttd  ence  was  made  emotionally 
ead>  for  what  Elman  was  to  do  with 

vhh  theih°tVen  foncerto-  The  orchestra 
vith  the  utmost  sympathy  fell  into  the 

r?hP°L  y°UnS  P‘ayer'  Particularly 
l the  intense  appeal  of  the  larghetto 
; cl.ose  ot  the  Piece  Mr.  Elman 
ras  called  out  repeatedly  by  insistent 
pplause  that  was  unusually  vigorous 
>r  a Symphony  throng. 

This  demonstration  was  mild,  how 
.-er.  compared  with  that  which  followed 
le  young  man's  remarkable  work  with 
ie  Samt-Saens  piece.  His  hearers 
•emed  determined  that  he  should  play 
tain  and  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
peated  appearances  and  bows  Tt 
oked  for  a time  as  if  the  affair  would 
turned  into  one  of  the  nominatin'* 
nyention  variety,  but  the  youthful, 
tist  was  firm  and  his  admirers  finally  ! 
•ed  themselves  out.  lly 


Gilibert,  as  the  Father.  Is  Favor- 
ite of  Packed  House  in  Re- 
markable Dramatic  Perform; 
ance  of  “Louise.  ’’'fv  m £ 

BOSTON  THEATRE— Second  ween  01 
Manhattan  Grand  Opera  Company, 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  director.  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Louise,”  a 
musical  romance  In  four  acts,  libretto 
and  music  by  Gustave  Charpentier.  Mr. 
Campanini  conducted. 

Julien  Mr.  Dalmores 

The  Father Mr  Gilibert 

Gouise  Miss  Garden 

The  Mother Mme.  Dorla 

Irma  Miss  Zeppilll 

The  Herajd  in  its  issue  of  last  Sunday 
gave  an  account  of  the  plot  and  the 
history  of  “Louise."  What  could  be 
simpler  than  the  plot?  A young  dress- 
maker of  the  Montmartre  district  falls 
it:  love,  or  thinks  she  is  in  love  with  a 
young  poet  of  the  same  district  and 
for  his  sake  leaves  her  own  home.  This 
is  a simple  story,  nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
one,  nor  Is  it  peculiar  to  life  on  Mont-  i 
|martre.  Charpentier  wishes  to  general- 
ize the  types;  the  father  typifies  preju- 
dice, the  mother  stands  for  routine; 
Julien  and  Louise  for  free  love;  and 
I pleasure,  Paris,  the  city  of  pleasure,  is 
[over  all  as  Fate  in  the  old  drama,  and 
the  theme,  the  street  cry,  "Voiia  le 
iplaisir,  Mesdames,”  Is  also  symbolic. 
Furthermore,  in  the  original  version 
Pleasure  walks  about  in  tiie  shape  of  a 
n;ght-wanderer  with  electric  lamps  un- 
der Ills  coat. 

The  four  chief  figures,  the  parents  and 
the  lovers,  are  ordinary  human  beings 
who  have  figured  for  years  in  any  melo- 
drama. They  are  sympathetic,  if  famil- 
iar, when  they  act  and  speak  naturally, 
but  they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  bore- 
some  when  they  prate  of  income  and 
capital,  when  they  discuss  at  length 
[social  and  socialistic  questions,  when 
they  give  a dissertation  on  “miserable, 
odious,  infamous,  hypocritical  and  fruit- 
| less  experience.” 

These  characters  are  not  only  at  time.' 
boresome;  they  are  also  absurd  ir 
speech,  as  when  the  little  dressmaker 
shouts:  “Paris,  splendor  of  my  de- 

sires, carries  me  as  on  wings  toward  it? 
dwelling,  asylum  of  dreams!”  As 
"L'ouvreuse”  remarked:  "In  my  time 

dressmakers  expressed  themselves  with 
less  lyricism.”  The  honest  father  is 
not  free  from  hifalutin,  as  when  he 
mourns  the  lot  of  "sad  serfs  * * * 

Lent  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  fatality." 

The  Irony  of  it  ail  is  that  this  hurrah 
for  free  love  and  tills  protest  against 
I parental  authority  were  made  at  the 
I Opera  Comlqtie  whi  .h  for  years  has 


peryed  the  bourgeois  for  prudent  match- 
making; at  the  Opera  Comique  where 

Carmen'  was  not  tolerated  for  some 
time  on  account  of  the  “immorality”  of 
| the  subject  and  the  wanton  behavior  of 
;the  heroine.  Surely  "Louise”  is  not  fori 
( 'la  leune  fille.”  Some  of  the  sentences 
in  the  dialogue  are,  to  say  the  least, 
j physiologically  frank.  Louise  and  Julien  i 
do  not  veil  their  sentiments  and  desires.  ! 

Yet  Charpentier,  hymning  through  his1 * 
lovers  the  praise  of  unconventional  un 
regulated  Masons,  admits  the  tragedy  of 
| a broker,  household,  and  in  his  wish  to 
extol  Paris  represents  the  city  as  a 
monster  that  devours  the  daughters  of 
working  folk  and  especially  of  all  street 
sweepers. 

But  the  singular  libretto  of  Charpen- 
tier may  be  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed next  Sunday.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  this  Louise,  this  victim  of  pre- 
[judice  as  represented  by  the  kind-heart- 
; ed  father,  and  -routine  as  represented 
by  the  .‘nother,  sharp  of  tongue  and 
leady  with  the  blow  of  correction  is  put 
m a family  and  in  a milieu  where  young 
women  most  easily  and  commonly  free 
themselves.  Louise  is  bent  on  her  own 
destruction.  She  is  amorous  and  vain 
fehe  was  ready  to  hear  the  "call  of 
Pans  long  before  the  city  raised  its 
voice,  long  before  it  Illuminated  itself 
to  fascinate  her.  ‘'■ecu 

It  has  been  said  that  "Louise”  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
know  Paris  and  are  themselves  at  home 

M°ntmartre.  This  statement  is  not 
wholly  reasonable.  The  essential  pa- 

locaSl  a,n,  °f,  “10  Pl0t  are  Hot 

local,  st, 11  less  parochial.  Louise  is  a 

universal  type,  whether  she  is  crowned 

as  a.  muse,  or  be  entertained  in  a less 

spectacular  fashion.  It  might  as  well 

.®r'd  -t  lat  110  °ne  can  eni°y  the  music 
of  Louise  ’ unless  he  is  able  to  identify 

Varj°us  tPlca>  themes,  which  are 


the  street  cries  of  hucksters  a^d  &of 
Petty  workmen  in  Paris.  01 

These  themes  occur  in  many  transfor 
.nations  by  the  side  of  other  themes' 
j ty  pical,  but  of  the  composer's  invention’ 
The  hearer's  first  question  is  natural; 

I w letlier  these  themes  are  effective  in 
ti  e development  of  the  drama;  if  they 
a.  e musically  interesting,  beautiful 
j «ona'.  oppressive.  Street  merchants 
i sell  a wafer  or  sort  of  oakA  l-,,,-* 

1 "piaislr.”  Their  cry,  “Voiia  efe 
j becomes  the  "leit-motif”  of  pleasure 
, the  word  used  in  its  common  Ind  psy-' 
chologlcal  meaning:. 

I lie  ordinary  hearer  is  little  con 

' He  "demands ‘fi®  ?rl?'n  °f  this  tl,en,p- 
i-te  aemanas  first  of  all  whethov 

Plot  interests  him,  whether  the 1, 

portraying  the  characters,  giving  a 

cmotionaI  significance  to  "heir 
speech,  moves  him 

JJ:u:,e:tornmnce  iast  a.i 

admii able  one  and  there  was  full  oppor-  _ 


tunlty  to  judge  tne  character  or  tm 
work,  for  the  portions  omitted  cannot 
be  considered  as  Indispensable  to  the 
life  of  the  opera. 

J lie  most  engrofiKing  feature  of  the 
music  Is  the  orchestral  treatment  of  the 
various  themes.  The  purely  vocal  part 
whether  it  be  sustained  melody  or  elabo- 
rate recitative,  Is  far  less  Interesting, 
far  less  original.  The  one  set  aria  of 
the  work,  the  air  of  Louise,  sun-  fre- 
quently in  concert  halls,  Is  effective  after 
the  manner  of  Massenet.  Finer  In  me- 
lodic contour  and  in  expression  is  the 
cradle  song  sung  by  the  father  in  the 
last  act.  The  duct  in  praise  of  Paris 
declaimed  at  t lie  end  of  the  Uiitgl  act  is 
not  a burst  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  it 
Is  tawdry,  boisterous  and  Insincere 
The  most  impressive,  the  most  emo- 
tional music  in  the  opera  is  in  the  first 
and  the  last  act,  and  that  of  the  last 
act  is  the  more  convincing  In  senti- 
ment and  appeal.  That  in  the  middle 
act  is  at  times  ingenious,  fit  to  accom- 
pany a spectacle,  but  it  is  theatrical 
rather  than  dramatic. 

Whether  it  Is  Intended  to  accompany  j 
scenes  of  street  life,  the  animation  andj 
chatter  of  a dressmaker's  workshop 
ecstasy  of  lovers  or  the  cro wjy' 
the  Muse,  It  leaves  the  he.  .„,d. 
He  is  free  to  admire  this  or  that  or- 
| ehestral  feat,  this  or  that  use  of  a street 
cry  themq,  a certain  blend  of  timbres— 
but  the  music  is  remote  from  him-  it 
ooes  not  enwrap  him;  it  does  not  move 
or  sway  him.  The  great  majority  of 
these  pages  are  Ineffectively  noisy,  or 
they  are  frankly  vulgar. 

Th°  actual  music  of  Montmartre  is 
vulgar,  but  continual  photographic  an  1 
phonographic  realism  on  the  stage  soon 
ceases  to  be  tolerable.  Hearing  last 
night  this  music,  I appreciated  the  re- 
mark of  a composer  who  found  in 
Louise  the  smell  of  onion  soup. 

But  there  are  delightful  measures 
in  the  first  act  and  in  the  last,  and 
I they  are  given  chiefly  to  the  father 
.The  music  of  the  lovers  at  the  begtn- 
(ning  of  the  opera  is  singularly  tame  j 
without  exaltation,  without  even  ani- 
mal passion.  Julien  surely  never  won 
Louise  by  the  o'ermastering  spell  of  I 
his  sorg. 

The  opera  was  sumptuously  mounted 
and  the  stage  management  was  most 
effective.  The  audience  was  at  last  en-  I 
thusiastic— when  the  lights  of  Paris  were  i 
seen  to  twinkle  and  glow  from  the  gar- ; 

I den  of  the  lovers.  There  was  here  no 
thought  of  plot,  music  or  comedians. 
There  w'as  an  uncommonly  well  con- 
trived scene. 

The  procession  of  Bohemians  was 
also  effective  as  a feat  of  stage  group- 
ing and  as  an  arrangement  of  colors. 
The  entrance  of  the  Mother  w'as  the 
one  truly  dramatic  touch  in  this  act, 
and  Charpentier  almost  gave  her  music 
that  had  a tragic  note. 

There  were  about  35  named  in  the 
cast  and  all  contributed  to  the  general 
effect.  The  chief  feature  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  superb  impersona- 
tion of  the  father  by  Mr.  Gilibert.  It 
was  superb  in  its  composition,  in  the 
presentation  of  a workingman  at  home, 
with  his  simple  joy's,  His  intense  preju- 
dices, his  belief  in  the  happiness  that 
follow's  honest  labor  and  adherence  to 
respectability.  It  was  superb  in  mat- 
ters of  detail  which  were  never  allowed 
to  be  extraneous.  It  wras  superb  in 
general  authority,  in  its  force  and  in- 
tensity, in  its  sweetness  that  at  last 
turned  the  righteous  wrath  in  its  final 
tragic  explosion.  Dramatically  and  vo- 
cally', this  performance  was  one  of  un- 
common worth. 

Miss  Garden  wras  interesting  as 
Louise,  and  especially  in  the  last  act, 
where  she  is  sullen,  as  hard  as  the 
typical  bag  of  nails.  Her  inipersotia- 
Itlon  of  Louise,  as  a whole,  is  not  so 
engrossing  as  that  of  Melisande,  nor 
has  it  the  brilliance  and  the  beauty 
of  her  Thais,  Mr.  Dalmores  was  cap- 
ital as  the  poet  lover,  w'lio  no  doubt 
deserted  Louise  jauntily-  after  a 
month  or  two.  Mr.  Campanini  again 
worked  wonders  w'ith  his  orchestra. 

Mme.  Doria  was  still  evidently  indis- 1 
posed,  yet  there  were  notes  in  her  voice  i 
that  were  rich  and  full;  she  phrased1 
with  dramatic  significance,  and  si  c ■ 
acted  intelligently. 

The  theatre  was  crowded.  There  was' 
only  moderate  applause  after  the  first 
two  acts.  The  setting  of  the  third  act, 
wdth  the  view'  of  Paris  illuminated,  pro- 
voked genuine  applause,  and  the  acting 
of  Mr.  Gilibert  in  the  last  act  riveted 
the  attention. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Rlg- 
oletto,”  with  Mmes.  Tetrazzini,  Pon- 
zano  and  Messrs.  Constantino,  Ren 
aud,  de  Segurola  and  Gilibert. 

A corrIc^tion. 

The  Herald  slated  last  Saturday,  in 
its  review-  of  the  performance  of 
“Hoffmann’s  Tales."  that  Miss  Trentinl 
took  the  part  of  Olympia.  This  was  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  for  the  cast  of  the 
opera  was  printed  correctly  in  the 
same  column.  Miss  Trentini  took  the 
part  of  Antonia  and  Miss  Zepilii  the 
part  of  Olympia  and  also  that  of  Giu- 
letta. 


B.  J.  LANG. 

Mr.  Lang  will  be  sorely  missed  in  ticularly  needed 
foston.  Although  it  might  be  plausi-  is  always  need  of  activity  and  en- 
ly  said  that  his  life  work  had  been!  thusiasm  controlled  by  fine  artistic 


tlal.  His  work  will  long  live  after 
him  and  his  name  will  long  be 
honored.  He  was  indomitably  ac- 
tive in  years  when  activity  was  par- 
Yet  in  art  there 


jng  ago  accomplished,  his  influence 
[as  still  potent  as  a teacher,  and  as 
adviser,  a general  counsellor  in 
lusic. 

i He  would  have  made  his  mark  in 
fny  profession,  in  any  calling,  for  he 
lad  qualities  thatjusure  success.  His 
perseverance  and  industry  were  tradi 
lional.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  what- 
ever he  undertook;  he  was  sanguine 
is  to  the  result.  He  was  unusually 
[lert,  shrewd,  tactful  in  dealing  with 
adividuals  and  with  masses  of  men 
Ind  women.  He  knew  how  to  inter- 
est the  rich  and  influential  in  musical 
plans  for  the  general  and  civic  good, 
ersatile,  busied  as  teacher,  pianist. 
Jrganist,  conductor,  he  found  time  to 
Istablish  and  maintain  two  choral  so- 
lieties  that  for  years  have  reflected 
Iredit  on  the  city  and  are  still  flour- 
ishing; he  trained  many  persons  dl? 
lectly  and  indirectly  in  a love  for  that 
I'hich  is  best  in  music.  He  was  con- 
tantiy  consulted;  his  advice  was  re- 
jected and  followed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
tang  was  the  leading,  the  dominat- 
lg  influence  in  the  musical  life  of 
lis  city  for  many  years.  How  much 
Ihe  music-lovers  of  Boston  owe  to 
Jim!  His  own  life  was  one  of  con- 
tant  growth  and-  development,  and 
fe  wished  his  fellow-townsmen  to 
trow  with  him.  He  was  constantly  i 
Irging  the  importance  of  hearing 
lew  works;  of  hearing  them  when 
(hey  were  new  and  not  necessarily 
Ipproved;  and  he  saw  to  it  that  they 
were  heard.  It  was  not  enough  that 
pe  labored  for  Schumann,  Brahms, 
fschaikowsky,  Wagner.  He  demand- 
fed  audiences  for  Strauss,  Charpen- 
lier,  Debussy.  His  interest  in  all 
fnodern  music  that  has  character 
Ind  distinction  was  unabated  to  the 
Day  of  his  death.  Witness  his  enjoy- 
jaent  in  performances  of  “Salome,” 
fLouise,”  “Pelleas  and  Melisande.” 
IVhat  he  did  for  Boston  is  only  im- 
perfectly recorded  in  the  programs 
|)f  the  Cecilia  -and  the  Apollo  Socie- 
ties. He  brought  out  many  works. 
5ome  of  the  performances,  as  that 
|)f  “Parsifal,”  were  of  a magnitude 
pnd  on  a scale  that  would  have 
shaken  the  resolution  of  even  bold 
Ind  experienced  conductors.  In  the 
production  his  determination  and 
ppirit  were  heroic. 

Mr.  Lang  was  a man  of  full  mind, 
was  his  wish  that  singers,  pian- 
ists, all  musicians,  should  be  ac- 
^ainted  with  other  arts,  with  lit- 
tf.ure,  with  questions  of  science, 
Vie  believed  that  the  more  diver- 
■1  knowledge  fed  the  special 
|t.  He  himself  found  time  for 
things,  for  he  wasted  no 
lime.  He  was  influential  even  when 
not  overtly  at  work.  He  was  plan- 
ning how  the  compositions  of  some 
jung  musician  without  money  and 
|vithout  friends  might  attract  atten- 
ion;  how  he  could  interest  this  or 
hat  philanthropically  disposed  per- 
| ;on  in  some  musician,  or  some 
msical  plan,  that  needed  aid;  or 
was  representing  brilliantly  the 
(musicians  of  Boston  at  a reception 
pn  honor  of  some  distinguished 
(guest. 

His  talent  was  many-sided,  but 
Rail  his  accomplishments  were  exer- 
Icised  in  the  service  of  music.  It  is 
[impossible  to  think  of  the  present 
|taste  for  music  in  this  town  without 
fa'so  thinking  of  the  man  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  forming  and 
^shaping  this  taste.  His  hundreds 
?unils,  now  professionals  or 
^urs,  always  loyal,  spread  his 
ind  in  turn  were  influen- 


sense.  Today  there  is  no  man  that 
will  fill  his  place. 
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RENAUD  TRAGICALLY 
SINCERE  RIGOLETTO 

BOSTON  THEATRE : Manhattan  Grand 
Opera  Company,  Oscar  Hammerstein 
director.  Verdi's  "Rlgoletto.”  Mr.  Cam- 
panini  conducted. 

Gilda Mme.  Tetrazzini 

Maddelena Miss  Ponzano 

Countess  of  Ceprano Miss  Laurie 

Glovanna Miss  Severina 

The  Duke Mr.  Constantino 

Rigoletto Mr.  Renaud 

Sparafuche Mr.  de  Segurola 

Monterone Mr.  Gilibert , 

MarUllo Mr.  Fossetta 

Count  of  Ceprano Mr.  Reschiglian 

Borsa Mr.  Venturini 

Page Miss  Laurie 

"Rigoletto”  and  an  uncommonly  strong 
cast  drew  tlje  largest  audience  of  the 
operatic  season  thus  far.  .The  theatre 
was  crowded. 

No  matter  how  brilliant  the  singer 
may  be  who  takes  the  part  of  Gilda,  no 
matter  how  jaunty  and  elegant  the  Duke 
with  his  deplorable  views  concerning  the 
constancy  of  women  may  be,  the  dom- 
inating figure  of  the  opera  is  Rigoletto 
and  everybody  is  subordinated  to  him  by 
the  librettist  and  the  composer,  ft  is 
seldom  that  the  Rigoletto  of  an  evening 
is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  singer 
and  an  intensely  dramatic  tragedian. 
Within  the  last  20  years  we  have  all 
heard  the  music  sung  in  a beautiful  . 
manner  by  baritones  who  walked  j 
through  the  scenes  with  a reassuring- 
smile.  We  have  all  seen  the  powerful  | 
dramatic  performance  of  Mr.  Maurel 
when  his  voice,  alas,  was  no  longer 
fresh,  when  it  was  not  always  under’ his 
control. 

There  were  times  last  night  when  Mr. 
Renaud  as  a singer  seemed  handicapped  ( 
by  the  continued  high  position  of  the  j 
melodic  lines,  so  that  his  intonation  was 
not  always  pure.  With  this  exception 
his  impersonation  was  a striking  one, 
impressive,  at  times  painful  In  its  inten- 
sity. 

It  'may  b'e  said  that  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  actor  was  perhaps  too 
frankly  melodramatic,  but  this  criticism 
might  justly  be  called  hyper-criticism. 
The  ‘part  Itself  is  melodramatic.  This 
buffoon,  transplanted  from  Hugo’s  play, 
is  a fine  instance  of  the  antithesis  that 
gave  delight  to  the  French  dramatist. 
This  hideous  jester,  deformed,  malig- 
nant, cynical,  cruel,  obscene,  was 
away  from  the  court  the  most  tender  of 
fathers.  To  him  there  was  only  one 
pure  woman,  and  that  was  his  daugh- 
ter. Mocking  a father,  a father’s  curse 
fell  on  him.  Playing  an  outrageous 
trick  on  another,  he  played  it  on  him- 
self. Then  there  is  the  ghostly  irony 
of  his  thwarted  vengeance. 

To  portray  in  every  detail  this  ex- 
travagant character  Is  'a  most  severe 
test  of  any  actor's  ability.  Got,  they 
say,  was  rather  tiresome  and  incon- 
sequential, when  “Le  Roi  s’amuse"  was 
revived  in  Paris.  Many  remember  the 
remarkable  performance  of  Edwin 
Booth  in  Tom  Taylor's  version.  Now. 
suppose  that  Mr.  Renaud  had  acted 
the  part  last  evening  without  music,  i 
Would  his  impersonation  have  seemed  j 
overwrought,  extravagant?  Would 
there  have  been  too  much  clutching 
and  pawing  and  staggering  about  as  a' 
drunken  man  staggers? 

Surely,  the  facial  expression  would 
have  made  its  way,  from  the  moment 
the  jester  heard  Monterone's  curse  to 
the  ghastly  look  of  interrogation  at 
I he  moment  when  the  buffoon  knew 
definitely  the  weight  of  his  sorrow. 

In  many  scenes  Mr.  Renaud's  facial 
play,  gesture  and  attitude  seemed  the 
only,  the  inevitable  expression.  There 
were  effects  made  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  uneasiness  of  Rigoletto  leaving 
his  house  in  the  second  act,  his  turn- 
ing- back  as  from  a feeling  of  bode- 
mont.  Nor  will  any  one  soon  forget 
the  terrible  approach  from  the  rear 
of  the  stage  when  the  crazed  father 
swore  vengeance  on  the  libertine. 
Now  and  then  perhaps  there  was  a 
touch  of  exaggeration,  as  it  seemed 
to  a cool  observer  with  nothing  at 
stake;  but  agony  is  often  extrava- 
gant in  outward  expression,  grief  is 
sometimes  grotesque  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outsider. 

There  was  occasional  exaggeration! 

In  holding  certain  tones  for  supposed  ( 
dramatic  effect;  there  was  occasion- 1 
ally  a smearing  of  a phrase  to  gain 
Intensity;  but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Re-J 
naud’s  impersonation  was  tragicallv 
impressive.  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  forcible  impersonations  known  to 
the  operatic  stage. 

The  part  of  Gilda  Is  comparatively 
pale  as  far  as  there  Is  any  attempt  at, 
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MAURICE  RENAUD  AS  RIGOLETTO. 


little  significance.  Not  until  tne  immor- 
tal fourth  act  does  she  rise  to  any 
t.-agic  height.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang 
the  famous  air  with  a spontaneity 
that  was  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful. 
With  an  elasticity  that  took  away  the 
reproach  of  inherent  rigidity,  with  a 
brilliance  that  seemed  inimitable.  There 
is*a  little  over  an  octave  in  her  voice 
which  is  incomparable,  and  within  this 
octave  or  compass  of  a dozen  notes  she 
works  wonders  and  is  unrivalled.  Last 
evening  the  weaker  portion  of  her  voice' 
by  its  singular  childlike  quality  was  well 
suited  to  the  charactcer  and  to  the  ad- 
I ventures  of  the  woman  impersonated. 

I Mr.  Constantino  sang  with  much 
taste  and  with  his  customary  skill  un- 
( til  he  came  U>  “Donna  e Mobile."  His 
delivery  of  this  straightforward  mel- 
ody was  mtkrred  by  affectation.  Both; 
the  rhythm  and  the  spirit  of  the  song 
suffered  i’a  consequence.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  disturbed  by  an  incongruous 
and  unfortunate  scene  in  the  preceding 
act,  for  -a  huge  wreath  with  his  name 
in  starUig  letters  was  handed  to  him 
os  he  -r.it  in  a palace  chamber,  handed 
to  hiro  by  one  of  his  attendants,  pos- 
sibly -as  a token  of  recognition  for  his 
share  in  the  abduction  of  the  buffoon's 
daughter. 

■ I r.  de  Segurola  as  Sparafucile  was  as 
boisterous  and  explosive  as  ever.  Mr. 
Cdlibert  dignified  a small  part  by  his 
commanding  art.  Miss  Ponzano  was  un- 
warrantably discreet  in  her  reception  of 
the  Duke's  attentions.  The  quartet  was 
wildly  applauded,  but  Mr.  CampaTiini  had 
the  good  sense  to  refrain  from  a repeti- 
tion of  it.  He  conducted  In  his  usual 
masterly  manner.  All  in  all  the  per- 
formance was  a memorable  «ie. 

The  audience  was  enthuRastlc,  and 
there  were  numerous  recalls.  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  appeared  several  times  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act  with  unfailing  ami- 
ability, although  this  act  belonged  to 
Mr.  Renaud. 

The  operas  this  afternoon  will  be  Mas- 
senet’s “La  Navarralse,"  with  Miss  Ger- 
vllle-Reache  and  Messrs.  Valles,  Du- 1 
franne,  Vleullle,  Crabbe  and  Gianoll- 
Galletti;  and  Concavallo's  “Pagllaccl," 
with  Miss  Zeppilli,  and  Messrs,  Zena- 
tello,  Sammarco,  Crabbe  and  Venturini. 

The  opera  thl^  evening  will  be 
Debussy’s  “Pelleas  and  Melisande" 
with  Miss  Garden,  Miss  Gerville-Reache, ) 
Miss  Trentini  and  Messrs.  Dalmores,  j 
Dufranne  Vleullle  and  Craboe. 

«• 

COULDN'T  GIVE  TWO 


Orchestral  Parts  Went  Astray 
in  Shipment  from  New  York 
and  Program  Had  to  Be  Post- 
poned Until  Today. 


depicting  a character.  Nor  is  the  part  a, 
truly  sympathetic  one.  She  deceives 
her  father  and  immediately  indulgesl 
herself  in  florid  remembrance  of  her', 
lover.  Her  music  in  the  third  act  has 


The  performance  of  the  operas  “La 
iNavarrdlse”  atyl  “Pagliacci.”  announce 
dor  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Theatre,  was  unavoidably 
ttill  this  lafternoon. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Hammerstein,  who  is  his 
■father’s  representative,  said  that  he 
deeply  regretted  the  postponement,  but 
he  was  convinced  from  the  spirit  man- 
ifested toward  his  father’s  company 
and  productions  by  the  Boston  public 
that  the  change  would  be  accepted  gra- 
ciously. 

“We  were  unable  to  give  the  per- 
formance because  the  orchestral  parts 
for  both  operas  went  astray  in  their 
shipment  from  New  York.  They  were 
not  located  until  after  3 o'clock,  and  | 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do — dismiss  I 
the  public  and  announce  the  same  bill 
for  Thursday.  Those  who  had  pur- 
chased tickets  for  the  gallery  had  their 
money  refunded.  We  also  refund 
money  for  tickets  purchased  at  the  box  | 
office  for  single  performances.  Season 
tickets  are  good  for  the  postponed  per- 
formance. The  coupons  for  Wednes- 
day’s seats  must  be  presented  at  the 
box  office  when  they  will  be  exchanged 
for  new  tickets  for  admission  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

“There  will  be  no  change  in  the  casts 
announced  for  ‘Navarraise’  and  ‘Pagli- 
acci.’  Mr.  Zenatello  had  his  ticket  pur- 
chased to  sail  Thursday  morning  from 
New  York.  I have  persuaded  him  to 
defer  liis  sailing  until  Saturday,  so  that 
the  public  may  not  be  disappointed  In 
hearing  him  as  Canio,  one  of  his  finest 
parts. 

“I  can  only  add,  on  behalf  of  my  fath- 
er, that  I hope  the  Boston  public  will 
overlook  this  unfortunate  contretemps 
and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  father's  appreciation  of  their  .cordial 
support  in  this,  his  first  visit  to  your 
city.” 

Last  night  the  second  performance  of 
Debussy's  “Pelleas  and  Melisande"  took 
place.  There  was  a very  large  and 
deeply  interested  audience.  The  singers 
were  the  same  as  at  the  performance 
last  week — Miss  Mary  Garden,  Miss 
Gcrville  Reache,  Miss  Trentini  and 
Messrs.  Dalmores,  Dufranne.  Vieuille 
and  Crabbe.  The  performance  was  in 
almost  every  respect  ideal.  Mr.  Del- 
mores  is  still  a little  too  decided,  asser- 
tive. as  though  he  were  the  hero  of  a 
conventional  opera,  yet  he  is  a pict- 
uresque figure.  Miss  Garden  is  Melis- 
aude  herself,  the  mysterious,  vague,  pa- 
thetic woman,  whose  tragedy  is  as  a 
dream  within  a dream.  Miss  Gerville- 
Reaclie*  s reading  of  the  letter  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  drama. 
Her  haunting  voice,  her  quiet  eloquence, 
the  repose  of  the  scene  with  the  old  and 
listening  king — these  will  be  long  re- 
membered. The  impersonations  of 
Messrs.  Dufranne  and  Vieuille  were 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  for  their 
Imaginative  force,  for  their  conception  | 
of  both  the  drama  and  the  music.  Nor 
should*  tire  Yniold  of  Miss  Trentini  be 
forgotten,  for  the  part  Is  a trying  one, 
and  unless  it  be  played  with  much  dis- 
cretion, the  terrible  scene  between  the 
Child  and  his  father  may  be  easily  made 
ridiculous. 

nr.  Campar.ini's  reading  of  the  score 
was  highly  poetic.  Nor  will  the  beauti- 
ful stage  pictures  be  soon  forgotten. 

As  for  Debussy’s  music,  that  is  be- 
yond all  praise.  It  is  the  fitting  frame 
for  Maeterlinck's  wondrous  drama.  It 

'must  hereafter  be  always  associated 
with  the  text.  There  is  no  music  like 
It;  it  is  incomparable.  The  opera  is  a 
work  apart.  It  has  been  said  that  iti 
is  only  for  a select  audience;  but  that 
audience  is  greater  every  day. 
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iss  Gervill^-Reatlie 
Herself  Lyric  Tragedian  of 
the  First  Rank  as  Anita  in 
'“La  Navarraise” 

r 

BOSTON  THEATRE— Manhattan  Grand 
Opera  company,  Oscar  Hammerstetn.  di- 
rector. Afternoon  performance.  “La  Na- 
•arralse.”  opera  In  ono  act,  libretto  by 
Jules  Claretie  and  Henri  Cain:  music 
by  Massenet.  Mr.  Camplninl  conducted. 

Anita Mias  Gervllle-Reache 

\raquil Mr  Valles 

Jarrldo Mr  Dufranne 

Renilglo .Mr.  Vleullle 

Ramon Mr.  Crabbe 

Bustamente Mr  Glanoll-Gallettl 

And  "Pagliaccl.’’  opera  In  two  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Leoncavallo.  Mr. 
Perelll  conducted. 

Xedda Miss  Zeppltll 

Canlo Mr.  Zenatello 

Tonlo Mr.  Sammarco 

Sylvio Mr.  Crabbe 

Arlechino Mr,  Venturlni 

“La  Navarraise"  was  performed  here 
,>y  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel  and  Grau  com- 
iany  In  Mechanics’  Building  Feb.  25, 


(Photo  by  Mishkin  Studio.  1 
MISS  GERVILLE-REACHL, 

As  Anita  in  the  Opera  “La  Navar- 
raise. “ 


fceb"  well  know 
ere  ns  a singer  richly  endowed  by ' 
Inattire,  with  a Voice  of  wondrous  beau-  j 
Ity,  full  of  color,  an  organ  for  all  emo-  i 
jtlons.  Yesterday  she  showed  that  sho  | 
Iwas  a lyric  tragedian  of  the  first  rank.  | 
Her  performance  was,  first  of  all.  de- | 
'void  of  trickery  or  extravagance.  There  1 
was  never  the  thought  of  a woman  i 
(spurring  herself  to  thrill  the  audience 
'by  forced  declamation,  by  wild  and! 
spasmodic  gesticulation.  There  was  the 
peasant  girl,  the  woman  of  Navarre. 
So  she  looked  In  life;  so  she  was  swayed 
by  love  to  do  her  dreadful  deed;  so, 
when  the  murder  was  all  for  naught 
and  she  was  spurned  by  the  dying  man 
for  whom  she  had  unsexed  herself,  did 
she  go  mad.  The  Impersonation  was  con- 
sistent, logical,  spontaneous,  overpow- 
ering. 

The  management  of  details  was  strik- 
ing by  reason  of  its  simplicity.  There 
was  no  endeavor  to  hold  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  yet  this  woman  of  Navarre 
was  never  Inconspicuous  in  repose.  The  ] 
voice  was  now  caressing  in  love  ecstacy, 
as  when  she  met  the  returning  Araqull 
and  remembered  former,  happier  days ; 
now  terrible  In  despair,  poignant  In  woe. 
And  voice  and  facial  expression  and 
bodily  attitude  all  served  in  realistic  ex- 
pression that  was  heightened  by  the  art 
that  conceals  Itself. 

The  final  scene,  with  Its  show  of  tot- 
tering reason,  with  its  maniacal,  blood- 
curdling laughter,  was  one  of  the  most 
convincing  exhibitions  of  histrionic  skill 
that  have  been  seen  here  on  the  oper- 
atic stage  in  many  years. 

The  support,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Valles,  the  Araquil,  was  excellent. 
Mr.  Campanlni  conducted  with  great 
spirit  and  the  orchestra  was  eloquent 
and  dramatic.  The  nocturne  was  played 
with  fine  attention  to  nuances. 

The  audience,  which,  though  it  was 
of  good  size,  should  have  been  larger, 
was  quick  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Miss 
Gerville-Reache  was  called  out  again 
and  again. 
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MARY  GARDEN  AS  OUR  LADY’S  JUGGLER. 


1895,  The  singers  were  lime.  Calve  and 
Messrs.  Plancon,  Castlemary,  Lubert, 
Mauguiere  and  de  Vries.  Mr.  Bevignanl 
conducted.  The  opera  then  made  a deep 
Impression  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  spir- 
ited acting  of  Mme.  Calve,  and  Mr.  Lu- 
bert, although  all  the  parts  were  well 
taken,  thus  the  impersonation  of  the 
father  by  Castlemary  was  a memorable 
one. 

The  opera  itself  has  been  likened 
unto  a battle  picture  by  De  Neuville. 
It  suggests  the  remark  of  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury  about  the  life  of  man  un- 
der certain  conditions:  Short,  brutal 

and  nasty.  For  this  drama  Is  as  short 
and  direct  as  “The  Yorkshire  Trag- 
edy’’; it  Is  uncommonly  brutal;  the 
subject  Is  repulsive.  There  is  no  de- 
nying the  melodramatic  strength  of 
the  play. 

No  doubt  Massenet  was  moved  to 
write  the  music  In  consequence  of  the  1 
extraordinary  success  of  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  just  as  the  popularity  of 
“Haensel  and  Gretel"  probably  led 
him  to  compose  his  “Cendrillon,’’  for 
the  laurels  of  others  do  not  let  Mas- 
senet sleep. 

“La  ^favarraise”  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Frenchman's  best  works  for 
the  stage.  The  music  is  intensely  dra- 
matic; there  is  variety  in  a little  space; 
there  is  true  musical  portraiture;  there 
is  color;  there  is  vitality;- there  is  no 
concession  to  the  audience  in  the  hope 
of  easily  won  popularity.  The  action  is 
not  checked  that  this  or  that  singer  may 
sing  a sweet  roman  za. 

The  opening  is  stirring.  The  music 
that  accompanies  the  return  of  the  de- 
feated Spanierds  accents  the  fury  and 
the  panic  on  the  stage.  Massenet  shows 
here  and  throughout  the  opera  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  stage  effects.  Yet 
there  Is  relief  from  dominating  note  of 
tragedy. 

How  charming  is  the  music  for  the 
lovers  describing  their  first  meeting, 
with  Its  hints  at  the  festal  day  and  the 
jota  which  was  then  danced!  Then 
there  Is  the  light  mockery  in  the  or- 
chestra when  Ramon  twits  Araquil  for 
his  amorous  infatuation  and  more  than 
hints  that  Anita  is  a light  o’  love.  There 
is  Bustamente's  song  which  lias  true 
character. 

The  music,  which  sounds  as  though  it 
were  written  feverishly"  and  at  one  sit- 
ting-some of  it  is  thrown  at  you  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a cannon— follows, 
but  not  slavishly,  the  situations  and  the 
dialogue.  , 
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The  performance  of  “Pagliacci"  was 
in  certain  respects  one  of  uncommon 
merit.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Zeppilli  did 
not  realize  or  was  unable  to  express 
the  dramatic  opportunities  of  her  part. 
Her  Nedda  was  pretty  and  colorless. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  the  hot 
temper,  the  vanity,  the  careless  sensual- 
ity, the  essential  vulgarity  of  the  wcrni- 
an.  Nedda  is  not  a soubrette  part.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  music  of  Sylvio  has 
never  been  sung  here  as  well  as  It  was 
yesterday,  but  what  poor,  watery  stuff 
this  love  music  of  Nedda  and  Sylvio  is! 
Mr.  Sammarco  sang  Tonio’s  music  with 
his  full,  rich  voice  and  his  excellent  art, 

| and  stormy  applause  followed  the  Pro- 
logue. which  has.  however,  been  deliv- 
ered here  with  more  finesse. 

Mr.  Zenatello’s  Canlo  was  an  Im- 
pressively tragic  impersonation,  vo- 

'cally  and  dramatically.  The  only  one 
to  be  compared  with  it  was  that  of 
Mr.  de  Lucia,  but  Mr.  Zenatello  has 
the  finer  voice.  As  there  are  Tonios 
who  either  sing  sonorously  and  do  no- 
act,  or  act  authoritatively  and  are 
Inferior  singers — Mr.  Sammarco,  for 
example,  is  an  actor  of  only  moderate 
ability — so  it  is  with  Canlos.  Mr 
Zenatello  did  not  rely  only  on  the 
famous  air  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
and  on  the  final  scene.  His  action 
from  beginning  to  end  was  marked  i 
by  keen  Intelligence  and  by  subtle  , 
as  well  as  forcible  expression.  His 
impersonation  was  carefully  com- 
posed; it  was  singularly  picturesque; 
and  at  the  end  his  passion  was  irre- 
sistible. 

The  chorus  was  a large  factor  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  performance,  and  Mr. 
Perelli  conducted  with  both  taste  and 
fire.  

The  opera  last  evening  was  Verdi's 
•La  Traviata,”  performed  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  season.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Tetrazzini  and  Koelling  and 
Messrs.  Taccanl  and  Poiese.  The  thea- 
tre was  crowded.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  sang 
even  more  brilliantly  than  before  and 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Mr.  Taccani 
sang  here  for  the  first  time.  He  was  in- 
disposed last  week,  and  it  is  only  chari- 
table to  say  that  this  indisposition  still 
continues,  for  he  was  frequently  and- 
distressingly  flat  in  song.  The  voice  nat- 
urally Is  a fair  one.  Mr.  Poiese  is  a 
singer  of  much  promise.  The  Herald 
has  already  praised  the  manliness  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  delivery.  He  will 
ripen,  no  doubt,  with  experience. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Our 
Lady’s  Juggler,”  by  Massenet.  The 
performance  will  be  the  first  In  this 
city.  The  chief  singers  will  be  Miss 
Garden  and  Messrs.  Gllibert.  Du- 
frannes,  Crabbe,  Valles,  De  Segurola 
and  Vieuille.  Mr.  Campanlni  will 
conduct. 
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"OUR  LADY’S  JUGGLER” 
CASIJCONGRUOHS 

Miss  Garden  Made  Error  in 
Persuading  Massenet  to  Al- 
low Her  to  Juggle  and  Dance 
in  All-Man  Composition. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE— The  Manhattan 
Grand  Opera  Company,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  conductor.  First  performance  in 
Boston  of  "Our  Lady’s  Juggler.”  opera 
in  three,  acts.  Libretto  by  Maurice  Lena, 
music  by  Jules  Massenet.  Mr.  Campa- 
nini  conducted. 

Jean,  the  Juggler Miss  Mary  Garden 

Boniface  Mr.  Gllibert 

The  Prior  Mr.  Dufranne 

The  Monk  Musician Mr.  Crabbe 

The  Monk  Poet Mr-.  ' aII?s 

Tlie  Monk  Painter Mr.  De  Seprnla 

The  Monk  Sculptor  ...v -Mr. ! 

A Buffoon  Mr  Glierbler  : 

A Drunken  Man Mr  I..  Zmo 

A Knight  Mr.  I ieruci 

Massenet  wrote  the  music  of  Jean  for 
a tenor.  The  composer,  who  has  been 
characterized  as  “the  accredited  singer 
of  courtesans,”  planned  this  opera  for 
men  singers  only.  For  once  in  his  score 
there  Is  no  “odor  dl  femina.”  Miss 
Garden,  wishing  to  juggle  and  dance 
about,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
chief  part.  Massenet,  who,  like  the  un-  j 
fortunate  Inca  of  Peru,  cannot  say  | 
“No”  to  any  woman,  gave  his  perrnis-  j 
Sion.  He  turned  Werther  from  a tenor ; 
into  a baritone  to  please  Battistini;  it 
was  a simpler  affair  to  turn  Jean  into  a 
soprano.  So  we  now  see  the  spectacle 
of  a woman  disguised  as  a man  indulg- 
ing herself  in  pious  orgies  in  a monas- 
tery. Does  the  opera  gain  or  lose  by  the 
change? 

The  story  of  this  juggler,  whether  it 
be  told  in  the  old  legend  published  by 
Gaston  Paris,  or  in  the  version  of  Ana- 
tole  France,  the  gentle  ironist  who, 
alas,  seems  lately  t<^  be  embittered,  or 
in  this  libretto  by  a university  teacher. 
is  a charming  one.  It  is  a legend  of 
exquisite  naivete,  of  simple  faith.  The 
juggler  did  what  he  could  to  show  his 

devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
though  his  form  of  worship  seemed 
grotesque  and  sacrilegious  to  the 
monks,  she  accepted  his  homage  and 
glorified  his  death. 

Massenet  has  written  for  this  story 
some  pretty  music  and  some  that  is 
commonplace.  The  music  of  the  first 
act  is  the  freshest  and  on  the  whole  it 
has  the  most  character.  The  entrance 
of  the  juggler,  the  mockery  of  the 
crowd  seeing  him  in  wretched  plight, 
the  parody  of  the  liturgic  “Alleluia,” 
the  prior  promising  forgiveness  of  his 
sins  if  he  will  quit  his  vagabond  life 
and  enter  the  monastery — particularly 
Ills  speech  beginning  “A  little  of  faith,” 
these  scenes  find  true  expression  in  the 
music.  The  air  of  Boniface  as  he  tells 
of  the  good  things  that  he  lias  brought 
is  quaint  by  reason  of  imitation  of  an- 
cient melodic  lines  and  by  reason  of  the 
entertaining,  instrumentation. 

In  the  second  act  the  salient  pages 
are  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  which  is 
being  rehearsed  by  the  monks,  the 
measures  in  which  they  rail  at  Jean, 
because  he  is  now  stoop  and  sleepy— 
measures  in  which  there  is  use  of  the 
old  folk  song:  "Frere  Jacques,  dormez- 
vous”— the  pages  in  which  Jean  be- 
moans his  unworthiness,  those  that  are 
in  praise  of  music  when  there  is  dispute 
concerning  the  art  to  be  preferred,  and 
the  pages  in  which  the  legend  of  the 
sagebush  is  told. 

This  legend  is  held  by  some  to  be  the 
one  gem  of  the  opera.  It  is  praised  for 
its  simplicity.  The  French  have  two 
words : “Simplicite”  and  "simplesse.” 

The  former  may  be  translated  by  our 
word  "simplicity  : the  latter  includes 

the  thought  of  artificiality.  “Simplesse” 
is  the  semblance  of  “simplicite,”  yet, 
this  too,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  shown 
us,  may  be  beautiful.  The  simplicity 
of  the  Massenet  of  the  later  years  is,  a- 
a rule,  “simplesse”  and  the  legend  of 
the  sage  bush  is  an  excellent  example. 
It  is  too  naive ; its  sincerity  may  well  be 
suspected^'  , ... 

The  entr’acte  that  follows  :3  built 
on  the  Sage  Bush  theme  and  on  the 
Virgin's  motive.  The  instrumentation 
Is  delicious,  and  it  may  here  be  said 
that  the  instrumentation  throughout 
Is  the  chief  musical  feature  of  the 
opera.  The  music  'if-  the.  titled  act  is 


the  weakest,  whereas  it’  should  be  the 
strongest.  The  strains  to  which  Jean 
sings  and  dances  have  little  character. 
The  musical  accompaniment  to  the 
miracle  is  cheap,  if  not  positively  vul- 
gar in  its  circus  pomp.  The  few  last 
measures  are  worth  the  labored  pages 
that  immediately  precede.  The  scene 
of  the  miracle  is  effective — but  only 
as  a stage  scene.  The  music  contrib- 
utes little  or  nothing  to  the  effect. 

As  a wnolS,  the  opera,  in  consequence 
of  the  subject  itself,  the  unconvention- 
ality of  the  scenes,  the  skill  shown  in 
the  instrumentation,  and  certain  pages 
of  the  first  two  acts,  makes  a pleasant 
impression  at  the  time  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  remembered  agreeably.  While 
“Our  Lady's  Juggles”  cannot  be  ranked 
with  "Manon,"  it  must  he  placed  above 
Massenet’s  more  pretentious  anti  spec- 
tacular operas,  of  which  “Thais”  is  a 
L good  example. 

! It  is  probable  that  "Our  Lady’s  Jug- 
gler” would  have  made  a still  stronger 
! impression  last  night  if  the  part  of 
Jean  had  been  taken  by  a competent 
tenor.  It  has  been  said  that  woman  dis- 
turbs the  landscape.  She  certainly  has 
disturbed,  if  not  destroyed,  the  effect 
of  this  opera.  Miss  Garden  did  not  sing 
the  music  effectively.  Her  voice  was 
seldom  agreeable  except  in  quasi-spoken 
passages,  and  in  the  first  act.  by  its 
shrillness,  it  rasped  the  nerves.  Nor 
had  her  action  marked  distinction  or 
authority.  When  she  entered  there  was 
little  suggestion  of  the  pale,  weary  and 
hungry  juggler.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  there  was  merely  the  sight 
of  a woman  in  male  attire  skipping 
about  in  a girlish  manner.  Not  till  the 
verv  end  of  the  opera  was  there  the 
reminder  of  the  Miss  Garden  who.  as 
Melisande,  shows  herself  to  be  an  op- 
eratic actress  of  uncommon  ability. 
There  was  always  the  thought;  “What 
is  this  woman  doing  in  the  monastery? 
How  long  will  it  be  before  she  is  de- 
tected?” Furthermore,  the,  soprano 
voice  is  wholly  out  of  place  and  incon- 
gruous in  the  various  scenes,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  the  music  suffers. 
Miss  Garden’s  resolve  to  take  this  part 
was  an  error  of  judgment.' 

Mr.  Dufranne  was  excellent  as  the 
prior,  as  was  Mr.  Crabbe  as  the  musi- 
cian. It  was  not  Mr.  GiUbert.’s  night. 
He  recited  the  legend  with  rhetorical 
-effect,  but  his  voice  often  sagged  be- 
low the  pitch  and  at  times  ho  was 
continuously  fiat.  The  chorus,  mixed 
j and'  male,  did  admirable  work,  and 
| the  orchestra  was  eloquent.  The 
scenery  was  unusually,  beautiful.  The 
setting  of  the  second  act,  with  a view 
of  the  monastery  garden  beyond,  was 
extremely  effective.  The  stage  man- 
agement was  again  far  above  that  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  here. 
There  was  a Very  large  and  interested 
1 audience.  - 


c> 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  CO.  ENDS 

j “Thais”  and  “Lucia”  Repeated — 
Hammcrstein  Makes  Speech. 


I The  engagement  of  the  Manhattan 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  ended  last  night.  In  the  af- 
ternoon Massenet’s  "Thais”  was  repeat- 
ed with  the  cast  of  the  first  perform- 
ance In  the  evening  the  opera  was 
“Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  performed 
for  the  second  time,  with  Mme.  Tetraz- 
zini, Messrs.  Constantino-  and  Sam- 
marco The  theatre  was  crowded  on 
each  occasion.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Ham. 
merstein  made  a speech,  in  which  he 
paid  a tribute  to  the  Boston  public  and 
to  the  Boston  critics.  He  said  that  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  present  all  the  operas  of  his  reper- 
tory. He  spoke  of  his  Brooklyn  Opera 
House.  He  also  said  that  if  Boston 
wished  him  to  come  hero  again  next^ 


he  should  "be  happy  to  come, 
not  as  a competitor,  for  he  would 
| then  produce  only  operas  that  could 
not  he  performed  for  various  reasons 
I at  the  local  opera  house. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  was  enthusiastical- 
ly applauded  and  so  was  Mr.  Cam- 
panini,  who  led  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
waltz,  “Cara  mia,”  as  an  entr’acte. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  engaged  for 
a term  of  years  Henri  Scott,  a Phila- 
delphia bass.  “I  am  engaging  him,” 
he  said  yesterday,  "as  an  evidence  of 
my  desire  to  recognize  American 
, singers  who  seem  to  me  to  possess 
i ; the  requisite  gifts  for  operatic  ea- 
( reers,  even  if — as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Scott — they  have  had  no  European 
experience  or  training." 


GERMAINE  ARNAUD 


the  audience. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  experiment  is  much 
| more  successful  than  those  made  by 
certain  predecessors,  nevertheless  the 
organ  Is  not  a concert  instrument.  Its 
proper  place  is  in  the  church.  Its  true 
literature  is  music  written  for  it  with 
appreciation  of  the  inherent  character 
j and  limitations  of  the  instrument.  The 
organ  is  best  heard  with  an  orchestra, 
when  it  has  the  modest  duty  of  sustain- 
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j ing  chords,  and  has  few  florid  passages 


and  only  discreetly  conceived  melodic 
measures  of  a solo  nature. 

Glazunoff's  “Spring”  is  prettily  scored, 
and  while  the  contents  are  not  of 
marked  importance  they  suggest  Spring, 
the  Spring  of  the  poets  and  Of  some 
other  lands,  not  the  Spring  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  concert  began  with  a.  performance 
of  Mozart’s  Masonic  Music,  which  was 
played  in  memory  of  Mr.  Lang. 


SYMPHONY’S  21ST 
CONCERT  OF  SEASON 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  M 
Fiedler,  conductor,  gave  its  21st  concer 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pio 
gram  was  as  follows: 

Masonic  funeral  music.  Mozart;  Theme, 
Variations  and  Fugue  for  organ  an  j 
tra  Chadwick;  Symphony  No.  .6,  E minor, 
Tschaikowsky ; •■Spring."  musicaj  P*. ^ 
Glazunoft;  symphonic  poem,  ine 

* "opera  has  been  admirably  performed 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  two  weeks 
by  the  Manhattan  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany. We  have  had  the  pleasuie  of 
I hearing  operas  familiar  and  unfami 
operas” of1 * * *  various,  schools.  There  have 
been  uncommonly  strong  dramatic  p 
formanees  by  Miss  Garden  Miss  Get 
ville-Reache,  Messrs  Zanatello  Renaud 
I Gilibert  and  others.  The  orchestia  led 
j by  Mr.  Campanini  was  dramatically 

j eloquent^  Tschaikowsky’s  fifth 

1 symphony  last  night  had  more  dramatic 
intensity  than  any  of  the  opera  pe  - 
1 formed  Listening  to  the  music  of  the 
I operas  and  seeing  the  dramatic  action 
of  the  lyric  tragedians,  the  hearer  was 
| ° oved  by  the  sight  of  others  suffering, 

! by  the  sight  of  this  man  or  that  woman 
' dreeing  a weird.  Listening  to  Tschai 
kowsky’s  music  each  sensitive  or  im- 
aginative hearer  was  moved  by  the 
| thought  aroused  in  his  own  mind 

Tschaikowsky  himself  related  the 
program  of  his  fourth  symphony,  and 
we  know  that  he  had  a program  for 
his  “Pathetic.”  although  he  was  not 
persuaded  to  disclose  it  before  hv 
death.  He  was  singularly  reticent 
his  letters  concerning  the  fifth, 
wlio  can  refrain  from  thinking  'vlth 
Ernest  Newman  that  this  symphony 
was  written  to  a program;  that  the 
work  “embodies  an  emotional  se 
ouenee  of  some  kind”?  There  is  the 
tread  of  inexorable  fate;  this  Lead 
disturbs  the  beauty  of  the  andant®’ 
checks  the  forced  gayety  °f  the  dan 
cers  in  the  waltz;  aria  is  the  trium 
phant  spirit  in  the  finale  something 
more  than  a heroic  defiance  of  the  in- 
evitable. a brave  stand  before  the 
approach  of  death? 

We  afe  interested  in  the  woe  of 
Canio  or  of  the  Navarraise;  we  are 
moved  by  the  infinite  sadness  of  MeU- 
sande:  we  understand  the  tiagedy  in 
the  humble  home  on  Montmartre  and 
the  agony  of  Rigoletto.  We  endure 
'the  spectacle  of  the  anguish  of  these 
men  and  women  on  the  stage,  ap- 
! plaud  and  go  comfortably  to  bed. 
i Tschaikowsky’s  music  awakens  in  the 
'breast  the  haunting,  unanswerable 
j questions  of  life  and  death  that  con- 
cern us  directly  and  personally,  hoi 

. ______  f n no  o n hnp 


PIERIAN  SODALITY. 

The  Pierian  Sodality  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Sanders’  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  at  8 o’clock.  The 
program  will  include  Mozart’s  sym- 
phony in  G minor;  Allegro  fugato  from 
W.  F.  Bach's  Concerto  in  C minor  (C. 
D.  Clifton.  '12);  Largo  from  concerto  in 
B flat  for  flute  by  C.  Bach  (?)  (W.  W. 
Parshley,  ’09);  J.  S.  Bach’s  chromatic 
fantasia 'and  fugue  (P.  G.  Clapp,  ’09); 
Handel’s  concerto  op.  6,  No.  9 in  F,  for 
two  violins  and  one  ’cello  (J.  J.  Demo- 
lins,  Ed.  S.  Allen,  R.  M.  Alter). 


mum  is 

BETTEB  I 


More  Than  Fulfilled  All  His 
Promises  but  One — He  Did 
Not  Produce  “Salome”  for 
Boston  Audience. 


i “THAIS”  ALL  RIGHT,  BUT 
THE  OTHER  “IMPROPER” 


cern  ub  uhcluj  * , • . ^ ^ 

i he  most  important  person  to  each  one 


is  one’s  self. 


I I have  pried  through  the  strata  and  ana- 

' And  counselled  wdth  doctors  and  c*lctulta^®d 

close  and  found  no  sweeter  fat  than 

sticks  to  my  own  bones. 

and 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  more  than  fulfilled 
all  his  promises— all  his  promises  except 
one.  He  did  not  produce  Richard 

St'^hUeSmayoar°onfethe  Mty  of  Boston  not’ 

hibited  a performance  that  was  eage  y 
desired  by  a great  many,  by  At.lea.ai 
2000  or  3000  men  and  women  who  ca 
hardly  be  called  perverts  ot  degenet 
ates.  Many  of  those  who  w shed  to 
hear  Strauss’  music  and  see  Miss  Ga 
den’s  performance  were  among  the  le 
ing  men  and  women  of  this  city.  Bub 
the  mayor  had  been  informed,  with  the] 
aid  of  a telephone  if  I am  not  ™>stake"; 
by  some  friend  who  had  ventured  at  bhd 
risk  of  her  soul  to  see  the  ope»a  In 
New  York,  that  “Salome  was  not 

'XT  so  again  Boston  has  been  made 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 

'TtTould  be  futile  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion at  length.  The  humorous  side  ofl 
tlie  affair,  the  reason  given  by  me 
mayor  for  his  prohibition  and  the  man 
!ner  in  which  he  stated  his  reason,  this 

i is  after  all  a compensation  for  the  dt- 
■ aDDOintment.  There  is  always  some 
!tP  ere  a civic  officer  who*  name  excites 
smiles  and  anecdotes.  In  ftiUire  yea^ 
Mr  Hibbard  may  be  pleasantly  remem 
bered  as  the  mayor  of  Boston  who  was 
informed  that  “Salome”  was  not 
“proper.” 


tacle  of  a famous  courtesan  showing 
boldlv  and  liberally  her  stock  in  trade, 
and  the  sight  of  the  monk,  who  pre- 
sumably saved  her  soul,  blaspheming 
by  lier  death  bed  and  begging  her  to 
live  that  he  might  he  her  earthly-  lover. 
“Louise”  is  the  glorification  of  free- 1 
love,  and  there  is  physiological  realism 
in  the  dialogue  that  Wilde,  even  solely 
for  artistic  reasons,  would  never  have 
permitted  himself.  A literal  transla- 
tion of  some  of  the  speeches  made  by 
i Louise  to  Julien  and  by’  Julien  to  Louise 
| would  not  be  printed  in  any  decent 
newspaper. 

Consistency  is  an  excellent  thing 
even  in  public  exhibitions  of  Philistin- 
ism. 


constraints,  without  reckoning  that  this 
fine  old  father,  who  seems  to  have  liis 
heart  in  his  hand,  whom  the  sight  df  a 
cup  of  coffee  sets  a-dancing.  would  cer- 
tainly not  refuse  his  daughter  to  Julien 
after  a moment  of  explanation,  espe- 
cially after  the  evil  had  been  done? 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  charm  and  de- 
, cencv,  which  with  great  talent  Miss 
Rioton  (the  original  Louise)  preserved 
1 -s  long  as  possible,  Louise  became  odi- 
ous in  the  last  act.  and  sympathy  went 
out  toward  the  old  father,  prejudiced 
and  plainly  egotistical  as  lie  may  have 
been.” 


Mr.  Hammerstein  made  Boston  ac- 
quainted with  Debussy's  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande,”  Massenet’s  “Thais”  and 
“The  Juggler  of  Our  Lady,”  Charpen- 
tier’s  “Louise”  and  Offenbach  s Talcs 
of  Hoffmann.”  The  chief  feature  of  a 
fortiiight  that  was  full  of  features  was 
the  production  of  “Pelleas  and  Meh- 
sande,”  by  reason  of  its  inherent  beauty, 
the  quality  of  the  performance  and  the 
taste  shown  in  scenery,  costumes  and 
stage  management.  It  is  not  necessar.. 
to  discuss  “Pelleas  and  Melisande,  a 
dream  within  a dream,  at  this  late  day. 
To  some  this  music  in  connection  with 
the  play  is  a new  and  wonderful  art. 
To  some,  wholly  ignorant  of  Maeter- 
, liuck’s  drama  or  finding  nothing  in  it, 

I the  opera  is  a deadly  bore.  Here  is  a 
music  drama  in  which  the  hearer  must 
meet  the  composer  half-way.  The  hearer 
himself  must  have  imagination.  Neither 
dramatist  nor  composer  appeals  for  a 


Mr  de  Brcville  admitted  the  force  of 
Charpentier's  “stereoptican  effects”  and 
the  intensity  of  some  of  the  declama- 
tion but  lie  found  Charpemler  crazy  in 
his  pursuit  of  fancy  and  lyricism  allied 
to  contemporaneous  reality.  Nor  did 
he  believe  that  this  long  awaited  work 
would  upset  the  world. 

“Despite  its  proclaimed  revolutionary 
tendencies,  consecrated  masterpieces  as 
well  as  society  are  by  no  means  shaken 


CirainauhL  

moment  to  that  which  is  essentially  ma- 
terial. There  is  na  display-  of  the  vir- 
tuoso kind,  no  opportunity  for  a singer 


Mr.  Chadwick's  variations 
Fugue  for  organ  and  orchestra  were 
composed  last  summer  and  played  at 
s New  England  Conservatory  concert 
last  November.  His  idea  in  writing 
them  was  to  see  whether  the  modem 
organ  and  the  orchestra  are  neces- 
sarily antagonistic,  or  at  least  un- 
svmpathetlc.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  modern  organ  is  not  the  organ 
that  Berlioz  had  in  mind  when  he  ut- 
tered his  famous  dictum.  To  some  the 
modern  organ  has  little  of  the  true 
and  peculiar  quality  of  the  instru- 
ment known  to  Buxtehude  Bach  and 
even  to  P.heintaerger  and  Merkel.  Ine 
glory  of  the  instrument  is  in  its  diap- 
son  tone  and  quality;  not  in  an  infin- 
ite variety  of  stops  that  bring  it  into 
futile  rivalry  with  an  orchestra. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  skilfully  con- 
structed .agreeable  variations  on  a 
flowing  and  pretty  theme.  When  the 
foundation  stops  wefre  used,  and  when 
soft  stops  of  true  organ  quality  are 
employed,  especially  in  the  sustaining 
of  chords,  there  is  a blend-  of  timbres 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  rival  and 
; warring  forces.  There  are  passages, 
i however,  in  which  the  organ  loses  its 
1 impressive  characteristics  • and  then 
.1  ceases  to  have  value  as  a special  in- 
strument. Mr.  Goodrich  played  with 
| j tast.e  and  the  work  and  the  perform- 
I a nee  were  evidently  much  enjoyed  by 


Certain  clergymen  objected  to  the .per- 
formance of  “Salome”  because,  foi  sooth, 
John  Tie  Baptist  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  chief  characters.  Did  they  ob 
\PCt  to -Miss  Julia  Marlowe’s  production 
if  “John  the  Baptist”  in  this  city  or 
to  Miss  Marlowe’s  logy  yet 
sensuous  dance?  Did  they  object  to 
’’Everyman,”  in  which  the  Lot d himself 
is  introduced?  Have  they  raisedany 
objection  to  a character  that  is  intend 
ed  to  suggest  the  Sat  loui  m a 
now  playing  in  this  city?  , is 

But  they  say  that  Wildes  tra^e  j 
Indescribably  and  brutally  sensual  Thus 
thf.v  show  that  they  have  not  read  it. 
One  clergyman  insisted  that  because  the 
unfortunate  Wilde,  a subject  for  an 
alienist  rather  than  for  ajailei.  wrote 
the  tragedy,  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily an  abomination.  This  is  sternly 
logical  reasoning.  Would  this  clergy- 
man refuse  to  read  St.  Augustine  on 
account  of  the  good  man  s early  and 
loose  years? 

Did  any  of  these  clergymen  or  did  any 
of  the  prying  professional  sniffers  after 
garbage  protest  against  the  Perform- 
ance of  “The  Soul  Kiss  in  this  city,  a 
, r.)ay  that  had  no  redeeming  feature,  ex- 
I cept  the  incidental  and  exquisite  danc- 
ing of  Miss  Genee,  a play,  if  play  it 
, may  be  called,  which  was  vulgar,  un-, 
blushlngly  sensual,  and  as  unblushingly 

I ^ "was  there  any  objection  in  this  city' 
i to  the  operas  "Thais”  and  “Louise 
works  that  might  well  be  more .preju- 
dicial  to  the  sensitive  morals  or  our 
community  than  this  abused  Salome  . 
In  “mn.ig"  we  have  tlie.  edifying  spec 


to  atvaken  enthusiasm  by  vocal  impact 
or  splurge.  Yet  what  art  is  demanded 
of  the  players  in  the  expression  of  lines 
and  situations!  _ . _ ..  . . | 

Although  this  work  of  indescribable  j 
beauty  may  put  a sympathetic  hearer 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  there 
is  rio  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
thrilled  by  “Rigoletto”  or  charmed  by 
“Hoffmann’s  Tales.”  , 

“Thais”  was  a disappointment  in  spite 
of  Miss  Garden's  personality  and  the 
admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Renaud.  The 
better  Massenet  is  revealed  in  uur 
Lady's  Juggler.”  “Louise"  was  also  a 
disappointment,  although  the  produc- 
tion was  an  excellent  one.  Neither  the 
libretto  nor  the  music  made  a deep  im- 
pression. Tlie  argument  of  the  libret- 
to is  inconsistent.  As  Mr.  de  BreviUe 
shrewdly  said:  “Charpentier,  who  owes 
so  much  to  Zola,  whose  romantic  natu- 
ralism he  practises,  is  himself  like  the 
I hero  in  ‘L'Oeuvre,’  who,  thinking  to 
symbolize  Paris  as  a robust  and  stocky 
1 woman,  ends,  through  overelaboration, 

I In  gilding  her  thighs.  * * * He  has 
i wished  to  sing  of  the  artists  of  Mont- 
martre, and  he- has  presented  them  as 
conventional  puppets  escaped  from  the 
life  in  the  Bohemia  of  yesteryear.  He 
has  tried  to  celebrate  a tree  union,  and  , 
he  has  shown  it  as  destructive  of  hap-  j 
pjness  in  the  family.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  <rf  morality,  and  the  thesis 
itself  is  not  in  question,  only  tlie  tin- 
s',-mpatlietic  manner  in  \ylueh  it  is  per- 
sonified by  Louise.  And  why  not  also 
point  out  the  incoherence  which  places 
this  victim  of  prejudice  and  routine  in 
•n  atmosphere  where  ordinarily  one 
frees  herself  m ‘^m  these 


by  them.  For  a long  time  to  come  there 
will  be  found  prejudiced  fathers  and 
mothers  of  routine  who  will  refuse  tneir 
daughter  to  artists  spending  their  ,1®a® 
in  pothouse  discussions.  Some  of  these 
girls  will  accept  the  doctrine  of  free 
fove.  Others  will  accept  interviews 
with  marriage  in  view,  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  according  to  the  tradition, 
which  this  time,  in  spite  °* 
themas  of  Julian,  one  <»nnot  declare 
to  be  barren;  and  perhaps  these  inter 
views  will  take  place  during  the  « aits 
in  ’Louise,’  of  which  they  say  in  the 
world  of  faddists;  “This  seems  charm- 
ing and  most  entertaining. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely;  in  fact,  n is 

extremely  probable  that  "Rigoletto  will 

be  performed  years  after  “Louise”  and 
“Thais”  have  disappeared  from  the  rep- 
ertorv  of  any  opera  house.  Charpen Leri 
was  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  writing,  but  j 
how  small  and  ephemeral  this  ‘ 
romance”  seems  in  comparison,  w ith  the 
intensely  dramatic  "Rigoletto  . 


The  performances  throughout  were  of 
a high  order  of  excellence.  I know  the 
hi-tory  of  opera  in  this  city  only  for 
the  last  20  years.  Within  that  time  P 
era  has  not\,een  produced  Here  so  ade-j 

quately  in  all  ™eJsrs  **£ 

it  singers  assembled  by  Me. .... 
bey  Schoeffel  and  Grau,  but  they  were 
heard5  in  Mechanics’  building  whereat 

^ctiv"v°  Weleant0rem%ber  shabby  per 

formanees  by  visiting  companies  at 

the  Boston  Theatre  shabby,  nothin 

MnAnSgemM  the  music,  but  in  the 

sin„in„  or  it  may  here 

management  of  the i-n  he  wa« 

a srr 

tion  to  these  essential  matters  in 
was  paid  bv  Mr.  Grau  or  by  Mr.  Lon 
ried  P\Ir  Ellis  realized  the  necessity 
of  a well-rounded  performance,  and  in 
scenery  and  in  stage  management  li.s 

in  !he  efficiency  of  his  chorus;  but  lie 
Lkd  neither  the  singers  nor  thc  orenes- 
tia  of  Mr.  Hamnvystem. 

Mr  Hammerstein  has  set  a standard 
in  this-city  for  many  years  to  come 
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Concerts  of  the  Week. 

tONUAY-dymnbony  Hull,  7:;to  r.  M.  Per- 
forniiinee  **f  Gounod's  "Rmleiaptiou”  It.v  the 
HittnM  aid  llayiln  Society,  Koill  Yfollen- 
bnuiT,  conductor.  Solo  slus'eis:  Mute.  Jetiuuc 


.torn, -111.  Miss  Pearl  Benedict,'  (leorge  Uamh", 
ciunde  Cunningham,  Leveret)  B.  Motrin,  i ul  ^ 
orchestra.  It.  G Tucker,  organist.  ■ 

TUESDAY— Jordan  llall.  3:3"  P-  ".  >onn«o 
recital  by  Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  nml  Jliss 
ltessic  Bell  Collier,  violinist.  Lnzzurl,  sonata.; 
K major  hirst  movement);  Brahms,  sonata.  A 
major:  SJoegrcn.  Poem;  Strauss,  sonuta.  1. 

"chlekcrlng  llall,  8:15  V.  M.  Fifth  and  last  j 
concert  of  the  Heaa-Sehmeder  quartet,  assist- 
cd  t.r  Max  Fiedler,  pianist.  Haydn,  quartit,  ( 
O major,  op.  .VI.  No.  :t;  Fiedler,  'cello  sonata. 

E flat  major  iMS.I;  Tselialkowsky,  quartet.  1- 
major,  op.  22.  No.  2.  „ .. 

WEDNESDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2. *10  l.  *'»• 
Song  recital  by  Miss  Gervlllc  Kearho  and 
Charles  Glllbert  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  j 

U|Selnert  Hall.  8:13  P.  H.  Third  concert  of  j 
Czerwonky  string  quartet,  assisted  by  Hello 
rirli  Gebbard,  pianist.  Beethovea.  quartet,  b 
minor,  op  36  No.  2;  Schubert,  quartet  No.  !> 
(op.  posth.);  Franck,  piano  quintet.  1'  minor. 
THURSDAY— Chlckerlhg  Hall,  J I.  At.  Joint , 
recital  bv  Miss  Germaine  Arnaud.  pianist, 
and  Albany  Hltchle,  violinist.  G.  Enure.  I 
sonata  op.  13:  I.alo.  three  movements  from 
•■Symphonic  Espagnole":  Chopin,  etudes  op. 
to  No  3,  op.  23.  No.  3 (Miss  Arnaud);  Bnelr. 
Chaconne  (Mr.  Ritchie):  Schumann.  *es 

Abends,”  Guiraud.  Allegro  do  Conceit  (JJihS 
Arnaud)*  Schubert-WUUelmj,  Ave  Maria,  Cjo- 
piu.  Nocturne  op.  27.  Sauret,  FaiTaua  (Mr. 
ltttctaie):  Cboplu.  Polonaise,  A Hat  major,  op. 
53  (Miss  Arnaud).  „ _ __ 

FRIDAY— Symphony  llall,  2:30  P.  M.  1 went? - 
second  public:  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
l phony  orchestra.  Max  Fiedler,  conductor. 
Beethoven.  overture  to  “Corlolanus  : roote, 
suite.  Ii  major,  op.  03  (first  time) : a piece 
to  be  announced  later:  Dvorak,  symphony, 
‘From  the  New  World.” 

Stelnert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Concert  by  the 
Dartmouth  Combined  (Musical  Clubs.  There 
will  he  net*  songs  and  several  soloists.  Aus- 
tin Keftugh  will  read. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Twenty- 
second  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
i chestra.  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.  Program  as 
I on  Friday  afternoon. 


' Personal. 

Miss  Arnaud,  the  young  French 
pianist,  who  will  play  here  In  Chick- 
cflns  Hal!  next  Thursday,  is  well 
known  by  her  extraordinarily'  brill- 
iant performance  of  Saint-iSaens’  sec- 
ond concerto  at  a Symphony  qbneert 
iast  January.  Albany  Ritchie,  violin- 
ist, who  will  be  with  her,  was  born  in 
England  in  1SS3.  He  began  to  study 
music  at  the  Lausanne  Conservatory 
when  he  was  7 years  old.  He  studied 
later  with  Ysaye  and  Thomson.  After 
a tour  of  the  Pacilic  coast  Mr.  Kitchie 
went  to  Prague  to  study  with  Sevcik. 
During  the  last  two  years  ho  has 
given  concerts  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  England. 

Gardner  Lamson,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  engaged  as  "hero  bari- 
tone" at  Trier  for  the  season  of  1909- 
10.  He  sang  there  as  a "Trial  Guest.” 
taking  the  part  of  Tonio  in  "Pagli- 
acci,”  March  18,  and  was  warmly 
praised  by  lh/  critics.  Mr.  Lamson 
will  arrive  h^re  about  the  middle  of 
May  for  the  summer. 

Joseph  Holbrooke  has  written  music  to 
1 Lord  Howard  de  Walden's  opera  libret- 
to "Dylan,  the  Son  of  the  Wave,” 
bused  on  an  old  Welsh  tale.  He  has 
Introduced  "several  unconventional  in- 
struments, among  them  eight  concer- 
tinas.” 

In  Italy  opera-goers  have  a vigorous 
way  of  asserting  their  rights— or  what 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  their 
■ights.  A case  in  point  occurred  at  the' 


recent  performance  in  Milan  of  “Die 
Walkure,’’  at  which  ineffectual  protests 
raised  b.v  a section  of  the  audience 
against  the  darkened  opera  house  led 
to  a perfect  riot.  Some  of  the  habitues 
of  Covent  Garden  have  been  known  be- 
fore now  to  object  to  the  • Bayreuth 
gloom  of  the  auditorium  during  Wagner 
j performances,  but  they  have  never  yet 
carried  their  dissatisfaction  beyond  the 
stage  Of  making  mild  complaints  to  the 
management.  Unimaginable  is  such  a 
spectacle  in  our  opera  house  as  an  up- 
roar of  the  kind  witnessed  at  Milan, 
resulting  in  the  complete  silencing  of 
the  orchestra,  the  flight  of  the  conduc- 
tor, and  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
managerrymt.  For  the  moment  even  old 
Wotan  was  struck  dumb.  In  that  one 
particular,  at  all  events,  operatic'  history 
is  hardly  ever  likely  to  repeat  itself.— 
Daily  Telegraph,  London. 

By  the  death  of  Eric  Loeffler  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  has  lost  a 
violoncellist  of  unusual  natural  ability, 
of  careful,  thorough  schooling  and  of 
long  experience.  A modest  man.  singu- 
larly distrustful  of  his  own  skill,  he 
was  content  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. when  he  could  easily  have  held 
a prominent  position  in  the  musical  life 
if  tills  city. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  was  for  some 
years  a musical  critic,  and  yet  he  is  not 
omniscient.  The  other  day-,  having  heard 
he  democratic  marching  song  called 
The  Red  Flag.”  he  launched  into-  this 
vective:  “That  ignoble  air  will  be  the 
eath  of  Socialism  in  England  if  it  is  not  ' 
ternly  suppressed.  The  composer,  who- 
ver  he  may  be  (and  I don’t  care  if  he 


| apply  such  language  ns  this  to  a tune 
which,  as  It  happens,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  cherished  of  Gorman 
folk  songs,  and  which  Is  used  also,  It 
may  be  added,  practically  as  we  know 
It.  In  Mozart’s  lirst  mass.  Under  the 
name  of  'O  Tannenbaum !’  the  tunc  to 
which  'The  Red  Flag’  has  been  adapted 
Is  known  and  sung  all  over  Germany, 
d there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
pace  Mr.  Shaw,  It  Is  a very  good  tune 
indeed,  and,  what  Is  more,  one  excel- 
lently suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
It  has  been  adopted.  This  Is  proved  not 
only  by  ils  universal  popularity  In  Ger- 
many, but  also  by  the  fact  that  before 
the  English  Socialists  took  It  up,  It  be- 
came equnlly  popular  in  America  during 
the  stirring  times  of  the  civil  war  un- 
der the  title  ’Maryland.’  Also,  It  is  by 
no  means  new  In  its  ’Red  Flag’  form. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  sung  In 
this  shape  for  many  years  now,  I be- 
lieve, with  tlie  result  that  It  is  not  only 
thoroughly  well  known  all  over  the 
kingdom  in  democratic  circles,  but  also 
enjoys  quite-  astonishing  popularlty.”- 
New  York  Times. 

Coming  Concerts. 

The  People’s  Choral  Union,  Fred  W. 
Wodell  conductor,  will  give  its  12th  an- 
nual spring  concert  in  Symphony  Hall 
Sunday  evening,  the  25th,  at  7:30  o’clock. 
Gounod’s  “St.  Cecilia”  mass  and  Men- 
Idelssohn’s  "Hymn  of  Praise”  will  be 
sung  by  the  chorus  of  -100,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Merritt-Cochran,  Thomas  B. 
Greene  and  George  R.  Clark,  and  40 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. 

The  Helen  Reynolds  trio,  composed  of  i 
Helen  Reynolds,  violinist;  leathering  j 
Halliday,  ’cellist,  and  Margaret  Gor+ 
ham,  pianist,  will  give  a chamber  con-^ 
cert  in  Steinert  Hall  on  Thursday  evenJ 
ing,  the  22d. 

Miss  Edith  Wells  Bly  will  give  a piano- 
forte recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  27th.  She  is  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

The  Thursday  Practice  Club  will  give 
a concert  in  aid  of  a fund  for  students’ 
concert  tickets  In  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall  next  Wednesday  evening  at  8:15 
o’clock.  The  program  will  include 
Tscbalkowsky’s  piano  trio  (first  move- 
ment), Mrs.  Bertram  Currier,  Frank 
Currier  and  Bertram  Currier;  aria  from 
"Hamlet,”  Mrs.  Beatrice  Flint;  piano 
pieces  by  Chopin  and  Chopin-Liszt,  An- 
toine Louis  Moeldner,  pianist;  songs  by 
Handel,  Leroux,  Debussy,  Bachelet,  Ar- 
diti,  sung  by  Mrs.  Flint,  and  the  first 
movement  of  Tschaikowsky's  piano  con- 
certo, Huyman  Buitekass,  pianist;  Miss 
Cox,  second  piano. 


New  Works. 

A symphonic  poem,  "Francoys  Villon,” 
by  William  AVallace,  was  produced  In 
London  at  a concert  of  the  New  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  March  10.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  of  it:  “It  seeks  to 
illustrate  certain  moods  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  poems  of  the  French  writer, 
the  idea  of  the  composer,  apparently, 
being  to  convey  a musical  impression  of 
the  poet’s  characters.  Although  a piece 
of  ‘program’  music,  Mr.  Wallace  has 
succeeded  unusually  well  in  giving  his 
work  a semblance  of  form,  the  whole 
being  divisible  into  well  defined  and 
well  balanced  sections,  a plan  which,  of 
course,  makes  the  meaning  of  the  music 
much  easier  to  follow.  Too  often  in 
works  of  the  class  do  composers  neglect 
to  apply  considerations  of  structure, 
there  resulting  what  approaches  an  aim- 
less wandering  about  in  no  particular 
direction,  with  no  sense  of  completeness 
or  finality.  From  such  a fault  'Francoys 
Villon’  is  happily  free,  and  in  other  re- 
spects there  is  much  in  the  music  that 
is  extremely  interesting  and  attractive. 
Mr.  Wallace  gives  us  a very  sharply  de- 
fined picture  of  the  wayward  and  irre- 
sponsible poet  (that  there  is  something 
owing  to  Strauss  and  ‘Till  Eulenspiegel' 
is  perhaps  possible),  and  the  sympa- 
thetic, human  side  of  the  character  is 
reflected,  too,  In  the  music.  One  of  the 
best  moments  in  the  whole  work  is  thfe 
section  dealing  with  the  prayer  to 
‘Nostre  Dame.’  The  reminiscence  of 

this  theme  at  the  close  is  a happy  touch; 
the  last  section,  In  fact,  being  marked 
by  its  fidelity  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
poet’s  feelings.  By  employing  k real 
‘tambour  de  Provence,’  something  after 
the  pattern  of  the  side  drum,  longer 
and  without  snares,  Mr.  Wallace  ob- 
tained an  effect  for  his  dance  measure 
in  this  section  which  was  novel  and  per- 
fectly justified  In  the  result.  Most  of 
the  thematic  material  employed  Is,  as 
has  been  suggested,  of  an  attractive  na- 
ture; exception,  perhaps,  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  theme  identified 
with  the  lines  beginning,  'Je  plaings  le 
terns  de  rna  Jeunesse,’  which  is  some- 
what commonplace,  nor  has  the  ‘Ballade 
des  dames  du  terns  jadis'  been  carried 
out  in  quite  so  Interesting  a way  as  one 
was  led  to  expect.  Yet  altogether,  with 
the  refined  instrumentation  (it  is  a great 
thing  to  hear  a new  work  which  is  not 
a constant  succession  of  the  richly  sonor- 
ous type  of  orchestral  writing,  of  which 
the  ear  so  soon  tires),  this  composition 
of  Mr.  Wallace  is  undeniably  successful 


The  same  ovcnlng  (March  lfl)  the-E‘ 
ward  Muson  choir  gave  a concert  at  l! 
Queen's  Hall,  performing  for  tho  fin 
tlmo  two  choral  works,  sotting*  of  "Tl 
Blessed  Damozel”  hy  Mr.  Edgar  Halt 
ton  and  of  Longfellow's  "Tho  Skoleto 
In  Armour”  by  Mr.  Rutland  Boughtoi 
Both  worn  good  examples  of  tho  vet 
high  standard  which  wo  expect  now 
adays  from  native  pens,  not  exeeptln 
tho  younger  men,  tho  lnstrumontatloi 
tho  aptness  with  which  tho  opportun 
ties  for  descriptive  Illustration  the  te> 
gave  had  been  seized,  and  the  generi 
sense  for  effect- In  performance.  Thor 
was  moro  Imagination  pgrltaps  In  M 
Balnton's  music  and  moro  vigor  In  M 
Houghton’s,  but  on  tho  whole  one  can 
not  call  either  greatly  successful,  an 
for  this  reason:  In  neither  cubo  was  th 
hearer  arrested  by  distinction  of  mu 
slcal  idea  In  melody  or  harmony.  N 
particular  plagiarism  was,  however,  t 
be  dotected,  only  a general  sort  of  feel 
lng  that  tho  composers  hud  really  llttl 
o,  a definite  character  to  oxpress  1 
their  music. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

R E AC  HE-G1  LIBERT  CONCERT. 

Tickets  are  now  selling  at  Symphon: 
Hall  for  the  concert  which  will  be  givet 
next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:30  Ii 
Symphony  Hall  by  Miss  Jeanne  Ger 
vllle-Reache  and  Charles  Glllbert,  botl 
of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New 
York.  Miss  Gerville-Reache  has  alreadj 
sung  here  In  concert  both  with  the  Bos 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  and  at  a semi 
private  recital  and  her  singing  of  song: 
has  aroused  great  admiration  which  ha: 
been  greatly  heightened  by  her  extreme 
ly  brilliant  work  In  opera  during  th- 
past  two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
Mr.  Gilbert  needs  no  introduction  to  tlv 
Boston  public.  Andre  Benoist  will  b 
the  accompanist.  The  program  will  b 
as  follows; 

Au  bord  do  l'eau 'mmsIm 

Sonvenance  .uessa.i. 

Les  Bergercs  ct  lc  loup. 

Mr.  Glllbert. 

Les  Lettres  oVrvTlie-Rcache.' 

"L*  Jolie  ToS®” 

Still  wle  die  Nacht. Bobn 

Miss  Gerville-Reache. 

Petit  Noel D.  heal' 

Romance  .IX’bussj 

Mr  from  “Grlselldis” Massene 

Mr.  Glllbert. 

Chant  Hindou 

Miss  Gerville-Reache. 

I Due,  “Favorita”.  ;;^*  •/;;1,lPon*ze^t 

HERVIEU  S NEW  PLAY 
AS  SEEN  IN  L 


Plot  of  “Connais-toi”  Is  a Psy- 
chological Situation  Which 
| Might  Prove  a Farce  at  the 
: Hands  el  Incapable  Actors. 


ACTORS  SOMETIMES 

SKATE  ON  THIN  ICE 


The  Herald  has  already  reierred  to 
"the  new  and  singular  play  by  Paul  Her- 
vieu,  but  the  following  account  of  it 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Lon- 
don of  March  30  will  be  found  interest- 
ing; 

“When  the  Soeratic  precept  is  taken 
i for  the  title  of  a play,  ona  may  be  quite 
I sure  that  the  characters  have  not  liith- 
| erto  acted  up  to  it,  and  it  was  easy  to 
guess  that  those  of  M.  Paul  Hervieu's 
'Connais-toi’  did  not  know  themselves, 
but  would  learn  to  do  so  in  the  course 
■of  the  three  acts.  The  first  to  learn  was 
little  Mine.  Doncieres,  who  was,,  in  fact, 
* revelation  to  berSeLf  when  she  discov- 
ered that  she  was  capable  of  playing 
her  husband,  of  whom  she  is  fond,  false 
with  a young  man  about  whom  she  does 
not  particularly  care.  Her  husband  does 
not  profess  to  know  himself  at  all,  and 
asks  advice  in  his  predicament.  The 
■other  two  chief  characters,  Gen.  and 
Ime.  de  Siberan,  are  persuaded  tliac 
the  ‘Gnothi  Seauton’  has  no  secrets 
whatever  for  them,  especially  the  gen- 
eral, whose  moral  rectitude  is  everpovv- 
■ering,  and  who  has  never  once  in  all  his 
life  doubted  either  what  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  or  that  he  did  it. 

“His  advice  to  the  aggrieved  husband 
is  plain,  as  brutally  plain  as  everything 
he  has  ever  said  or  done,  for  he  prides 
himself  upon  having  no  patience  with 
your  moral  hair  splitters  and  sentimen- 
tal quibblers.  There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  women,  the  honest  ones  and  the 
others.  He  regrets  that  his  cousin,  Don- 
ciere's  wife,  must  henceforth  be  classed 
among  the  others.  Any  woman  who  has 
ever  for  one  second  of  her  married  life 
even  had  one  thought  for  any  other 
man  than  her  husband  is  an  abandoned 
female.  Forgiveness  and  atonement  are 
out  of  the  question.  Doncieres  is  free, 
of  course,  to  do  what  lie  likeis:  but  he 
will  forfeit  the  general’s  esteem  if  he 
does  not  turn  the  guilty  woman  out  of 
doors  at  once.  Doncieres,  who  had  been 
wondering  whether  he  did  not  still  love 
his  wife  after  all,  and  whether  he  might 
not  make  up  his  mind  later  on  to  for- 
give her,  is  cowed  by  the  general,  as 
everybody  always  is,  and  will  begin  di- 


vorce proceedings  immediately.  Mine,  de 
i Blborurt  herself  would  ilmrdly  venture  to 
advise  him  otherwise.  for  although  she 
Is  anything  hut  a nyirtlnet,  having,  on 
the  contrary,  been  the  martinet's  vic- 
tim all  her  life,  whft  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  martinet  Is  rigid,  If  a Itlflo 
brutal,  when  ho  llvys  It  down  that  tho 
erring  little  Mine,  Doncieres,  since  site 
erred,  cun  no  loi-tyr  lie  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  day  an  a woman  like  Mine, 
de  Siberan. 

■‘Little  Mind.  Doncieres  Is  accord- 
ingly convict/ .(l  and  sentenced,  and 
the  summary  trial  follow*  of  low  pre- 
sumed accugnpllco,  young  Lieut.  I’u- 
j vail,  whom  the  general  Insults  brutal- 
j ly,  without  listening  to  a word  lie- 
says,  and  orders  to  apply  it  once  for 
service  in  tho  colonl»s.  The  real 
accomplice  is  not  Pavull,  but  the  gon- 
t/ral's  own  son  by  a former  marriage, 
Jean  de  Siberan.  Mme.  de  S.bcran 
finds  this  out  from  the  lieutenant, 
and  finds  something  else  out  too, 
"which  Is  still  more  serious.  She  dis- 
covers how  glad  she  Is  that  the  lieu- 
tenant did  not  make  love  to  Mme.; 
Doncieres,  and  that  she  would  have 
been  almost  hurt  If  he  had.  She  dis-  j 
covers  also  that  when  he  bursts  out  ’ 
ituto  a sudden  passionate  protest,  and 
tfells  her  that  he  has  loved  her,  and  j 
Iher  alone,  in  secret,  ever  since  he 
:1cnew  her,  she  does  not  think  of  the 
words  wherewith  to  stop  him  until  he 
ihas  said  50  times  more  than  she  ought 
to  have  listened  to.  ’Know  thyseit,’ 
the  author  has  told  his  character,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  learn. 

"Tlie.  general  takes  a very  slight  first 
lesson,  when  he  finds  out  that  he  brow- 
beat the  wrong  man,  and  that  the  real 
culprit  is  his  own  son,  but  there  is  much 
l more  self-knowledge  coming  for  every- 
body. Mme.  de  Siberan  learns  to  know 
licrself  completely,  and  Mme.  de  Sibe- 
ran  proves  even  more  of  a revelation  to 
Mme.  de  Siberan  than  little  Mme.  Don- 
•cleres  did  to  little  Mme.  Doncieres, 
though  she  does  not  go  so  far  as  the 
latter  on  the  voyage  of  discovery.  She 
finds  that  the  young  lieutenant  might 
have  understood  her  better  than  her 
martinet  of  a general,  that  his  tender 
sympathy  might  have  been  dangerously 
pleasant,  and  that  she  is  not  sure  what 
might  not  happen  if  lie  were  not  being 
sent  safely  away  to  the  colonies.  While 
■she  is  finding  ail  this  out  tlie  young  lieu- 
tenant kisses  her,  and  she  lets  him.  and, 

•of  course,  the  general  enters.  He  be- 
gins by  trying  to  kill  the  lieutenant  with 
a bronze  statuette,  then,  having  turned 
him  out,  tells  his  wife  what  he  thinks 
of  her.  But  the  general  has  yet  to  learn  . 
to  know  himself.  Mme.  de  Siberan  an- 
swers quietly  to  the  point.  Of  course, 
they  will  now  part,  and  she  gives  him 
carte  blanche  to  act  accordingly.  The 
martinet,  whose  iron  moral  rectitude 
seems' to  be  wavering,  does  not  take  her 
at  her  word  at  all.  but  begins  to  relent, 
so  she  refuses  to  listen,  then  he  pleads. 
He  loves  her,  and  he  cannot  live  with- 
out her.  He  will  shoot  himself  if  she  , 
goes,  and  he  falls  at  last  sobbing  at  her’  , 
feet,  a crumpled,  limp,  broken-down  old  ! 
martinet,  who  has  only  just  begun  to  ] 
know  himself. 


"She  cannot  leave  him  now.  She  will  j 
stay,  and  the  young  lieutenant  shall  bet 
shipped  off  to  tho  colonies.  Having  | 
learned  to  know  themselves,  and  each , 
other,  too,  into  the  bargain,  the  Siber- 
ans  can  no  longer  throw  stones,  and) 
the  melancholy  husband  of  the  first  act,  | 
■when  he  comes  back  to  announce  that 
he  has  begun  divorce  proceedings,  is 
amazed  to  be  urged  now  to  forgive  and 
forget  by  the  same  old  general  who  had 
told  him  before  that  he  would  not  see 
him  again  if  he  did  not  put  away  his 
abandoned  wife  instantly.  Doncieres 
obeys  the  general’s  second  counsel  as 
submissively  as  he  did  tlie  first,  and  the 
practical  result  of  knowing  oneself 
proves  lo  be  passing  the  sponge  over  the 
slate  all  round.  M.  Paul  Hervieu's  plot 
is  a psychological  situation  that  turns 
inside  out  like  a glove,  and  its  danger 
is  that  it  might,  in  other  hands,  and 
in  different  language  from  his  almost 
classsical  French,  do  as  well  for  a 
farce.  The  actors  had  sometimes  to 
skate  on  thin  ice,  especially  M.  le  Bar- 
gy.  as  the  martinent.  But  both  charac- 
ter and  actor  were  really  tragic  when 
the  martinet,  after  his  two  acts  of  blus- 
tering, broke  down,  and  showed  that  tlie 
elements  were  mixed  in  him  after  all. 
Madame  Bartet  was  once  more,  as 
Mme.  de  Siberan,  tlie  virtuous  woman 
who  finds  in  herself  unsuspected  long- 
ings, and  no  actress  can  express  such 
self-revelations  so  delicately.” 


Apropos  of  the  production  of  several 
comedies  this  season  in  London  one  of 
the  critics  remarks:  "There  are  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  curiously  believe 
that  unless  a play  is  menbid  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  progress  of  art, 
and  that  to  amuse  is  to  truckle  to 
Philistinism.” 

Bransby  Williams  has  written  "An 
Actor’s  Story."  which  has  just  been 
published  in  London.  Mr.  Williams  may 
be  remembered  by  some  in  this  coun- 
try. He  started  out  in  life  as  a teacher 
in  the  East  End  with  a view  to  being  a 
missionary;  worked  as  a tea-sampler 
and  a designer  and  colorer  of  wall 
papers,  and  appeared  occasionally 
nights  as  an  amateur  comic  singer  and 
negro  impersonator.  He  finally  became 
a professional.  He  plays  a large  num-" 
ber  of  Dickens’  characters,  also 
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r .h.iketfpenre  s plays.  and  . a low  com- 
I etlian  In  pani  'mimes  each  Christmas. 

| Hp  has  appeared  by  command  before 
the  King — and  is  consequently  happy. 
The  reader  of  li Is.  autobiography  will 
! come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
little  special  knowledge  of  Dickens  in 
the  average  audience.  “I  don't  know 
! much  about  Dickens."  said  one  of  the 
music  hall  managers  Mr.  Williams  first 
approached  with  his  scheme,  "but.  my 
i boy,  if  you  really  fancy  yourself  in  it 
j at  all.  I'll  give  it  a chance";  while  one 
• woman  took  the  impersonation  of  Bill 
J Sikes  for  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Williams  tells  how  he  imperson- 
I atod  R.  G.  Knowles  before  a Leeds  au- 
dience: how  he  changed  characters  with 
Dan  Lena;  how.  dressecl  as  a stoker,  he 
! went  into  the  drawing  room  of  the 
; Lusitania  and  collected  $125.  It  ap- 
pears that  George  Alexander  likes  to  be 
. imitated.  Mr.  Tree  dislikes  it.  perhaps 
because  he  might  "lose  that  self-con- 
ceit which  is  so  necessary  to  one's 
aplomb  in  working."  Mr.  Williams  be- 
; lieves  in  the  old  stock  companies,  and 
I has  a contempt  for  the  present  system 
! of  ticketing  actors  into  different  sorts 
and  sizes.  He  believes  that  America 
i is  training  many  actors  of  experience. 

| He  docs  not  have  faith  in  schools. 

That  admirable  little  society  which 
calls  itself  the  Play  Actors  presented 
Mr.  Bernard  Miall's  version  of  Mae- 
terlinck's "Sister  Beatrice"  at  the 
Court  Theatre  last  evening.  Mr.  Mi- 
all  has  translated  his  "unrhymed 
alexandrines”  of  the  original  into 
very  blank  “blank  verse.”  lacking 
rather  sadly  in  felicity  and  distinc- 
tion: and  the  literary  baldness  of  his 
dialogue,  which  strikes  one  so  forci- 
bly in  the  study,  made  itself  felt  even1 
‘ in  the  theatre.  -At  the  same  time,  it 
I is  only  fair  to  say  that,  even  in  the 
original,  the  play  seems  quite  an  im- 
possible one  for  the  stage.  Its  story, 

| as  every  one  knows,  is  that  which 
Adelaide  Proctor  told  so  tenderly  in 
j her  legend  of  the  nun  who  fled  the 
convent  and  had  her  place  taken  by 
the  Virgin  until  her  return,  and 
which  Mr.  John  Davidson  has  set 
forth  more  boisterously  in  his  vivid 
| “Ballade  of  a Xun."  Apart,  more- 
I over,  from  the  fact  that  the  Madonna 
is  not  a suitable  figure  to  be  lit  by 
| footlights  and  limelights,  there  is 
such  a wealth  of  mechanical  effect  in 
Maeterlinck's  setting  that  it  would 
| cost  a fortune  to  produce  it  as  it  is 
written.  Such  a work  is  best  read, 
j and  in  the  original.  For  all  that, 
however,  the  Play  Actors  deserve 
thanks  for  producing  it  with  so  much 
care.  Now  and  then  the  rendering 
was  a little  too  restless.  The  beg- 
gars in  the  second  act.  for  instance, 
made  far  too  much  noise  over  their 
resplendent  garments;  and  the  return 
of  the  nuns  from  the  miracle,  with 
their  flowers  and  palms,  was  a great 
deal  too  rollicking;  the  joy  expressed 
I should  have  been,  as  it  were,  a sol- 
! enin  joy,  touched  with  awe.  Another 
I defect  was  the  darkness  in  which 
the  last  act  was  played,  despite  the 
| instruction  that  it  is  supposed  to 
| take  place  in  the  light  of  dawn.  Of 
course,  one  result  of  the  arrange- 
' ment  was  that  it  was  possible  to  flood 
J the  face  of  the  dying  nun  with  a fine 
. blaze  of  blue  limelight;  but  even  that 
. scarcely  compensated  for  the  effect 

i of  the  other  nuns  addressing  the 

image  of  the  Virgin  with  such  words 
as  “Her  crown  is  brighter  and  her 
eyes  more  deep,  And  sweeter  her  re- 
gard. * * * The  Virgin  smiles 

* * * her  lips  appeal.”  when  in 

the  darkness  such  details  were  abso- 
lutely invisible.  As  to  the  individual 
performances,  they  were  all  very 
careful,  and  that  of  Miss  Margaret 
Darner  in  the  double  role  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  errant  nun  had  mo- 
ments of  beauty  and  of  touching  sin- 
■ority.  Mr.  Hubert  Bath’s  incidental 

- iusic  also  impressed  us  as  both  suit- 
Mid  beautiful.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 

her  composers  have  written  music 
"Soeur  Beatrice,”  as  Max  Mar- 
c (Berlin  1901);  Liadoff  (St. 
burg  1906).  Mr.  Loeffler  at  one 
bought  of  this  play  of  Maeter- 
A nook  for  opera  or  oratorio.  | 


William  Winter  writes  entertain-  l 
L Ingly  of  "The  School  for  Scandal”  1 
, apropos  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  re-  l 
I vival  of  the  play.  Noting  the  fact  I 
that  Mr.  Tree  made  known  that  he  I 
‘ would  reduce  the  play  to  four  acts  I 
Sand  change  the  period  of  It,  and  that! 
| William  A.  Brady  Iras  announced  a 
5?  like  intention,  Mr.  Winter  says:  “The 
1 construction  of  “The  School  for  Scan. 

B dal,'  which  is  the  greatest  comedy  of 
J manners  In  our  language,  and  like- 
wise Is  the  product  of  dramatic  genius 

ii  and  the  most  sedulous  labor — cannot 
£ be  improved,  while  the  project  of 
!*,  changing  the  period  so  as  to  ‘give 

• ample  opportunity  for  picturesque! 
Bitettings  and  costumes’  Is  absurd  No 
a period  provides  more  ample  opp«r- 

| (unity  for  ’picturesque  settings  and 
^costumes'  than  the  period  of  the  play, 
j— 1777.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Tree  has 
^undertaken  to  improve  'The  School  for 
J Scandal’  will  not  surprise  any  par- 
agon aeffuainted  with  that  a'  tor  and 
Jhis  carver,  anv  more  than  it  would| 
|>  Irprlae  such  i p' j son  to  learn  that' 
Jhc  had  undertaken  to  improve  the 


I on1  the  MbmTTTStfr-n  is  sur- 

prisjr.c  to  find  Mr.  Brady  imitating 
I that  example  of  conceit  and  folly. 

. And  Mr.  Winter  has  this  to  sav 
e.rer  devoted  to  Mr.  Mantel);  thL ' 
atrical  manager  who  should  endeavor 
to  restore  some  of  the  masterpieces 
ot  old  English  comedy  to  the  ton 
temporary  stage  would  be  doing  a 

public  service.  Such  a work  cannot, 
however,  be  accomplished  without  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  judgment.  The 
essential  requisite  for  a presentation 
of  ‘The  School  for  Scandal’  is  neither 
a rearrangement  of  its  scenes,  nor 
any  attempt  at  novelty  in  the  matter 
of  scenery  and  dress;  the  essential 
requisite  is  acting.  When  competently 
acted,  it  is  one  of  the  dreariest  things 
ever  revealed  . to  mortal  vision.  The 
advent  of  Miss  Grace  George  as  Lady 
Teazle  will  be  viewed  with  interest 
by  every  lover  of  the  dramatic  art. 
A' great  representative  of  that  spark- 
ling part  has  not  been  seen  here 
since  Ada  Rehan  left  the  stage. 
Mrs.  George's  present  company  in- 
cludes the  most  accomplished  light 
comedian  of  this  period,  Mr.  Frank 
Worthing.  whose  performance  of 
Charles  Surface  was  long  ago  made 
known,  and  is  remembered  as  a su- 
perb achievement.  Judges  of  acting, 
familiar  with  the  brilliant  persona- 
tions of  Charles  Surface  that  were 
given  by  such  actors  as  Lester  Wal- 
lack  and  Charles  Coghlan,  have  com- 
mended Mr.  Worthing’s  personation 
of  that  part  as  the  best  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 
The  appearance  of  F.obert  Mantell  as 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
dramatic  event  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Since  the  time  of  John  Gilbert, 
William  Warren  and  Charles  Fisher, 
no  entirely  competent  representative  : 
of  Sir  Peter  has  appeared  here,  and 
no  contemporary  actor  is  so  well 
qualified  as  Mr.  Mantell  is  to  meet  j 
the  requirements  of  that  exacting 
character.  There  is  not  a weak  part  j 
in  the  comedy,  unless,  perhaps,  that  | 
of  old  Rowley.  Fine  acting  is  required 
in  every  one  of  the  parts- — not  pother  j 
about  periods  or  picturesque  settings.  I 
Acting  throughout,  if  you  love  us,  1 
William,  Acting!” 


r.'.io  i.-  th-\y  :n  his  Tad  year,  bus  courage 
His  last  play.  "The  Fairy's  Dilemma,” 
was  produced  in  1901  by  Mr.  Bourchier. 

There  are  Londoners  who  resent  the 
performance  of  "An  Englishman’s 
Home”  in  America,  and  are  glad  that 
it  was  not  successful.  One  of  them 
writes:  “It  was  a patriotic  thing  to  pro- 
duce the  play  here,  .and  it  has  done  in- 
calculable good;  but  there  is  obviously 
no  patriotism  in  submitting  so  scathing 
an  exposure  of  some  present-day  Eng- 
lish failings  to  American  and  foreign 
audiences.  Maj.  du  Maurier  surely 
wrote  his  play  to  wake  up  Englishmen, 
not  to  set  tile  public  in  other  lands 
laughing  at  us.” 


/ovi>  fa 

“THE  REDEMPTION”  SUNG. 

Large  Audience  Hears  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  Oratorio. 


This  reminds  us  that  Patrick  Kirwan 
wrote  recently  to  the  Era : "Although 1 

Sheridan  did  not  alter  very  much  in  the 
development  of  his  plays,  yet  the  differ- 
ence of  the  opening  of  ‘The  School  fort 
Scandal’  in  the  original  manuscript  to 
what  it  now  is  seems  somewhat  striking. 

“We  all  know  the  opening — ‘Lady 
Sneerwell’s  dressing,  room.  Snakej 
drinking  chocolate.’  tNow,  in  the  original! 
manuscript  it  reads  thus : ‘Lady  Sneer-’ 
well's  House.  Lady  Sneerwell  at  her  I 
dressing  table  with  Lappet.  Miss  Ver- 
juice drinking  chocolate.’ 

“The  lines  now  given  to  Snake  were 
thus  originally  given  to  a spiteful  old 
maid,  with  the  inimitable  name  of  ‘Ver- 
juice.’ She  it  was  who  inserted  all  the 
scandalous  paragraphs  for  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  and  did  her  dirty  work  in  Bath 
society  for  her.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  it  it  does  truly  seem  work  more  suited 
to  an  old  rnaid  than  to  a man.” 


A singular  play,  “Fifth  Queen  Crowned,” 
by  Ford  Madox  Hueffen  anu  Norreys 
Connell,  was  produced  in  London  March 
19  It  is  a dramatization  of  a novel  by 
Mr.  Hueffer.  Its  heroine  is  Catherine 
Howard,  Henry  the  Eighth’s  fifth  wife. 
“It  is  crowded  with  historical  and 
pseudo-historical  allusion,  and  its  de- 
nouement is  a false  admission  of  guilt 
by  the  Queen,  made  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing her  maids  of  honor  from  being  tor 
tured.  As  a play,  it  suffers  badly  from 
its  diffusion  of  interest,  and  from  a dra- 
matic unreality,  which  is  not  redeemed 
by  the  general  aspect  of  historical  real- 
ism.” It  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  revived  the  “Catherine  Howard”  of 
Dumas  the  elder. 

The  Shakespeare  memorial  commit- 
tee have  presented  their  draft  plans 
for  a National  Theatre,  and  we  should 
be  pleased  to  infer  that  their  strong 
infusion  of  common  sense  is  connect- 
ed with  the  presence  of  so  many 
journalists  upon  that  body.  The  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  scheme  is  particu- 
larly sound,  for  It  is  proposed  that, 

of  the  total  sum  of  £500,000  which  it 
is  hoped  to  raise,  no  less  than  half 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  purposes  of 
endowment.  The  inherent  danger  of 
. the  scheme  was  that  its  resources 
should  be  lavished  upon  the  structure, 
leaving  Its  subsequent,  maintenance  to 
the  chances  of  fortuitious  liberality. 
A national  theatre  in  a state  of  chron- 
ic mendicancy  would  be  no  national 
ornament,  and  the  committee  have 
wisely  decided  not  to  pave  the  way  to 
such  a consummation.  The  general 
scope  of  the  theatre’s  activities  in  r - 
latlon  to  classical  and  modern  drama 
is  roughly  defined,  and  it  Is  express- 
ly stipulated  that  the  director  “should 
in  no  event  be  cast  for  any  part  on 
the  stage  of  the  National  Shakespeare 
Theatre.”  It  ia  clearly  not  in  vain 
that  the  com;  ilttee  has  enjoyed  the 
J counsel  of  dramatic  critics.  The  Na- 
' tlonal  Theatre  will  not  be  handi- 
capped with  the  actor-manager. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  March  23. 

Sir  William  S.  Gilbert  is  writing  or 
has  written  the  libretto  of  anoLher 
opera,  and  Edward  German  Is  writing 
the  music  for  It.  Sir  William  Gilbert, 


The  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  ex- 
tracts from  Prof.  Louis  W.  Smith’s- 
play,  "The  Art  of  Life,”  produced  by 
Donald  Robertson.  “If  his  play  is  defi- 
cient in  the  bustle  which  passes  for  ac- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  it  is 
packed  with  good  talk  and  it  contains  a 
definite  if  not  Very  acute  spiritual  con- 
flict.” Here  is  an  example  of  Prof. 
Smith’s  talky  talk.  One  of  the  charac- 
ters recalls  a garden  party  his  wife  had 
given:  "It  is  just  your  social  instincts 

that  will  enable  us  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  human  fellowship  successfully.  That 
is  the  thing  that  has  been  growing  in 
my  mind  since  the  night  when  you  ar- 
ranged that  beautiful  Jlisplay  for  us. 
You  have  an  instinct  for  those  delights 
and  refinements  of  life  that  make  the 
charm  of  human  intercourse.  I have 
been  blind  to  all  that,  but  now  it  has 
been  revealed  to  file.  You  are  going  to 
help  me  further,  and  so  we  will  learn 
the  whole  art  of  life  and  practise  it  to- 
gether. I shall  not  be  less  interested  in 
the  arts  of  music  and  painting  and  the 
rest,  but  we’ll  -make  the  art  of  human 
fellowship  include  them  all.” 

And  here  is  another  fine  burst:  "Yes, 
yes,  because  I've  never  had  any  chance 
to  play,  but  we  will  play  after  this. 

I have  to  learn  how.  we  both  have  to 
learn  how-.  We  aren't,  too  old,  but 
we’ll  have  to  help  each  other,  and 
that  will  be  the  very  triumph  of  out- 
marriage. This  idea  lias  set  a great 
many  things  in  a new  light  for  me. 

I used  to  have  a great  dislike  for  some 
of  the  ceremony  of  life,  for  the  laws 
of  precedence,  for  instance,  that  com- 
pel guests  at  a dinner  to  march  in  in 
a certain  order,  but  I see  that  it  was 
all  a mistake.  I see  that  those  law's 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  the  har- 
mony and  the  grace  of  our  social 
relation*.  They  furnish  our  most  al- 
luring problem,  and  we  ought  to  be 
happy  trying  to  solve  it  together.” 

John  Galsworthy.  the  author  of 
"Strife,”  read  a paper  in  London  re- 
cently on  "Some  Platitudes  on  the 

Drama."  He  pointed  out  that  public  in- 
terest in  the  drama  comes  upon  a coun- 
try in  a manner  somewhat  similar  to  an 
epidemic  of  influenza,  and  disappears! 
ir.  the  same  way.  When  interest  is 
aroused  in  this  fashion  the  dramatist 
should  not  give  in  and  pander  to  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  public  by 
pointing  the  obvious  moral  in  a play 
containing  the  conventional  interests. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  held  that  the  dramatist 
should  give  the  public  life  as  he  sees  it, 
without  draw'ing  oul  any  elaborate  con- 
clusions. Shakespeare,  lie  said,  fulfilled 
this  function  of  the  dramatist. 

The  Stage  Society  of  London  produced, 
March  29,  Miss  Margaret  Mack's  .'play, 
“Unemployed.”  “There  is  a tramp, 
there  is  the  brainless  wife  of  a stock- 
broker, there  is  the  wife’s  friend,  and 
■"Wiere  is  a policeman.  But  the  meaning 
of  the  sketch  was  not  very  obvious,  ex- 
cept possibly  as  a sentimental  appeal 
tc  us  to  help  the  unemployed.  Tne 
• tramp  comes  into  the  garden  of  a week- 
end eoUage  some  30  miles  from  London, 
refuses  money  and  asks  for  work.  He 
is  obviously  unable  to  do  anV  work  of 
any  kind,  as  is  proved  by  t,he  fact  that 
' subsequently  he  falls  down  through 
[ sheer  inanition,  and  dies  on  the  stage. 
The  brainless  wife  is  extremely  shocked 
and' frightened;  the  policeman  is  phleg- 
matic: and— the  rest  is  silence.” 


Another  comedy,  "The  Fountain,” 
by  George  Calderon,  was  produced  by 
the  Stage  Society  the  same  day.  “The 
scene  of  it  was  laid  in  East  London, 
and  t lie  obvious  source  of  its  inspir- 
ation was  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  There 
was  a socialist  in  it  who  talked,  talked, 
talked  as  volubly  as  John  Tanner  did, 
but,  oh,  so  infinitely  less  entertain- 
ingly! And  he  had  a wife,  who 
wanted  to  amend  the  social  order 
among  the  poor,  and  made  a valiant 
little  effort,  which  failed.  And  a cler- 
ical cousin  helped  her;  and  poor  peo- 
ple came  and  went,  and  revealed  their 
poverty,  and  their  moral  weaness, 
and  occasionally  their  moral  strength, 
arid  it  was  all  realistic  enough  in  a 
way,  but  never  really  dramatic,  for 
there  was  no  character  in  which  one 
could  take  very  much  interest,  no  ap- 
pealing story  to  hold  it  all  together, 
and  very  little  of  any  sort  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  dialogue.  ‘There  are  no 
villains  nowadays.  They  are  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Elizabethan  drama!’  said 
one  ol  the  characters.  And  again: 
‘A  landlord  is  a sort  of  safety  valve 
for  preventing  the  poor  from  saving 
money.’  That  sort  of  thing  does  not 
Scarry  one  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
■ anything  very  useful;  and  three  acts 
[of  it  proved  somewhat  fatiguing.” 
rill  HP  HALE. 


Gounod’s  “Redemption”  was  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  last 
evening  at  its  annual  Easter  concert. 
Not  for  a number  of  years  has  this 
work  been  perfoi  med  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn,  although  performances  have 
been  given  in  Boston  by  other  societies. 

A large  audience  was  present. 

“The  Redemption,”  like  other  ora- 
torios, Is  popularly  known  through  a 
few  great  choral  portions  of  the  work. 
“Unfold  Ye  .Portals’’  never  fails  to 
awaken  enthusiasm.  Then  there  are 
several  sweet  and  flowing  melodies  for, 
solo  voices  and  frequent  fine  harmonic 
effects. 

The  performance  last  night  was,  as 
regards  chorus  work,  excellent.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conducted  with  force  and 
discrimination,  shaded  exquisitely  and 
commanded  a magnificent  volume  of 
tone  when  necessary.  The  quality  of  the 
soprano  choir  could  be  improved  by 
fresh  young  voices,  but  the  male  chorus) 
was  strong  and  fine. 

The  soloists  were  Mme.  Jeanne  Jomel-’ 

_li  and  Miss  Edith  B.  Whitcomb,  sopra- 
nos; Miss  Pearl  Benedict,  alto;’  Claude 
Cunningham,  baritone;  George  Hamlin, 
tenor;  Leverett  B.  Merrill,  bass.  H.  G. 
Tucker  was  at  the  organ. 

Mme.  Jomelli  sang  with  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  music  and  excellent 
taste.  Her  beautiful  voice  was  heard 
to  advantage  in  the  solo  “Lovely  Ap- 
pear.” 

Miss  Pearl  Benedict  sang  pleasing- 
ly. Mr.  Merrill’s  work  was  spirited. 

Mr.  Hamlin  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
were  adequate. 

The  Boston  Festival  orchestra,  un- 
der Mr.  Crowley,  answered  all  expec-; 
tations,  and  “The  March  to  Calvary” 
was  superbly  performed. 

i«j  y 

"VI*  WILESS"1  II 
BOSTON  THEWt 

*->7 ' 

BOSTON  THEATRE:  First  per- 

formance in  Boston  of  “Via  tire- 
less,” a melodrama  in  four  acts  by 
Paul  Armstrong-  and  Winchell  Smith, 
the  second  scene  of  the  third  act  from 
a one-act  sketch  by  E.  Balruer  and 
I.  W.  Edwards,  arranged  and  pro- 
duced by  Frederic  Thompson. 

Filklns Edgar  Robbins 

Mazic  O’Brien George  Drew  Mendum 

Warner Walter  Thomas 

James  Harding Joseph  Kaufrna.n 

Edward  Pinckney J.  E.  Miltern 

Marsh William  B.  Made 

George  Durant.  Robert  McM  ade  j 

Mrs.  Durant Maud  Granger  I 

Incut.  Sommers,  U.  S.  X John  Sainpolisj  I 

Frances  Durant Vera  McCord)  I 

Herman F.  ^ ,V^n  V 

O'Leary Louis  J.  Cody  I I 

Smith.! Francis  J.  McGinn  I 

Bradlev  Frank  Monroe  I I 

Porto  Rican Arthur  Ellsworth  I 

Jones *. George  Holt  I 

r apt.  Osborn Cyril  Dinsmore  1 | 

rapt.  Griswold George  Spelvm 

First  officer Walter  Higgins 

Murray , Sydney  Alden 

Wentworth H.  S.  Mack 

Worden Henry  Hubbard 


All  healthy  minded  persons  enjoy  mel 
joilvamn,  especially  when  it  is  piping  hot.  ! 
Not  ion's  ago  at.  a theatre  in  tills  city,  j 
desperate  persons,  having  tried  vainly  I 
in  several  ingenious  ways  to  dispose  of  | 
tiie  hero,  threw  him  over  the  Palisades  i 
into  the  Hudson  river.  Of  course,  this 
did  not  finish  him.  The  wonder  was  | 
that  ail  Boston  did  not  floek  to  see  the 
piece;  that  no  one  lectured  on  it:  that; 
the  author  was  not  invited  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  to  read  a paper! 
oh  tile  elevation  of  the  drama. 

"Via  Wireless’’  is  an  artless  play  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
1 wo  scenes  that  should  excite  attention.; 


J 


MISS  VERA  MoCORD, 

Leading  Woman  in  “ ' ia  Wireless"  at 
1 he  Boston  Theatre.  ’ 


first  la  

Durant  Steel  Works:  the  second 
wireless  telegraphy  room  of  a steamer 
n the  night  of  a terrible  storm,  when 
I be  operator  efforts  and  describes,  in 
Practically  a monologue,  the  rescue  of  j 
"Omen,  a naval  officer,  and  others,  in- 
eluding  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  villain.  I 
The  'lir St  of  these  scenes  is  realistic 
an  I well  managed.  The  part  of  the 
drunken  foreman  is  forcibly  played  by 
'Mr.  McGinn,  and  be  Is  well  seconded  by 
Mr.  Cody,  who  takes  the  part  of  an 
honest  assistant.  This  scene  was  loudly 
applauded,  but  the  scene  on'the  steamer 
aroused  enthusiasm.  O pilot,  ’twas  a 
"fciirrttl  night!  The  ship  rocked  wildly, 
the  lightning  blazed,  the  sea  and  the 
"W  under  made  such  a din  that  Mr.  Katif- 
tn.ui,  the  wireless  operator,  was  heard 
ui.h  difficulty,  though  lie  declaimed  his 
1 n s in  a megaphonic  voice.  Whether 
- t would  be  possible  to  receive  or  send 
messages  in  such  a terrific  thunder 
storm.  andMvhether  messages  would  be 
received  in  the  manner  shown  on  the 
stage  are  questions  to  be  answered  by 
experts  and  those  who  have  invested 
• money  gayly  In  systems  of  wireless  tel- 
•egrrphy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
s one  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
large  audience:  that  at  the  end  there 
was  enthusiastic  applause:  that  the  per- 
spi-:ng  operator  who  had  surely  worked 
; s passage  was  called  before  the  cur- 
ia a several  times,  but  he  would  not 
leave  his  Ship. 

The  piece  itself  demands  little  atten- 
:Tn.  The  naval  officer  and  the  daugh- 
!(l  ol'  the  proprietor  of  the  Durant 
works  fall  violently  in  love  the  first 
' rue  they  meet,  and  neither  one  is  stiy 
i i the  declaration  of  affection  The 
' ulain  corrupts  the  skillful  draughtsman 
and  inventor.  Mr.  Bradley  of  the  United 
s:  rues  secret  service  conducts  an  inves- 
ffgatmn  in  an  amusingly  high-handed 
1.. anner,  and  there  Is  a comic  female 
monographer.  Tiic  scenes  in  the  Durant 
works  reflect  severely  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plant,  which  is  a pity,  for 
the  proprietor  seems  to  be  phiiatrthropi- 
cally  inclined.  The.  scone  changes  with- 
om  Pittsburg  to 
.'illain  still  pur- 
play,  -written 
scenes. 

The  actors  deserve  a better  drama. 
Mr.  Miltern  was  a plausible  scoundrel 
with  a quiet  manner.  Mr.  Monroe  im- 
personated tlie  secret  service  officer 
with  a cooi  assurance  that  was  delight- 
ful. Mr.  Sainpolis  as ‘the  hero  was  ap- 
plauded at  every  movement.  I have  al- 
ready spoken  of  Messrs.  McGinn,  Cody 
fiud  Kaufman.  Mr.  Mack  as  tire  em- 
Jfitiered  draughtsman  was  effective  and 
:n  the  last  scene  played  in  the  good  old 
.melodramatic  manner.  Miss  McCord 
rbaii  little  to  do  and  wras  amiable,  not- 
, Withstanding.  Miss  Allin  gave  impor- 
tance to  a minor  part,  and  Mr.  Ells- 
ovorth  was  amusing  as  a Porto  -Rican 
mailer.  The  sight  of  MisS  Granger  and 
■ Mr.  M V\  ade  awakened  memories  of 
J) titer  days. 

Tiiis  evening  Mr.  Binns  of  the  Ifepub- 


plauded  heartily  tha  sonata  and  flie 
performance. 

The  quartet  by  Haydn  was  also  warm- 
ly applauded.  It  was  unfamiliai  to 
some.  The  adagio  and  the  flnnle  are 
the  most  Interesting  movements.  The 
scherzo  Is  a lumbering,  doleful  thing, 
but  the  finale  Is  irresistible. 

These  new  works  were  performed  by 
the  quartet  In  the  course  of  the  season: 
Fiedler's  'cello  sonata,  Juon’s  trio  ca- 
price, Ileger’s  suite  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin, the  andante  and  allegro  glnsto  from 
Schillings'  quartet  In  E minor,  and 
Slnlgaglta's  serenade  for  violin,  viola 
and  'cello.  The  assisting  artists  were 
Messrs.  Fiedler,  Gebhard  and  Schelllng, 
pianists;  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Bak,  Riss- 
lnnd  and  Barth,  string  quartet. 

The  quartet  will  give  a series  of  six 
concerts  next  season. 


A “SONATA  RECITAL” 


Charles  Anthony  and  Miss  Bessie 
Bell  Collier  Entertain. 


■ rally  inclined.  The  scene  e 
j out  rhyme  or  reason  from 
E Porto  Rico,  “and  the  villi 
I sues  her."  It’s  an  artless 
I about  .the  two  thrilling  scei 


"lie  wiil 
iff  the 
^lage. 


ie  present  in  the  wireless  room 
steamship  Mongolian  on  the 
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HESS-SCHROEDER 
OUARTET  CONCEH 

The  Hess-Schroeder  quartet,  assisted 
by  Max  Fiedler,  pianist,  gave  its  fifth 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
ing in  Chickering  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Haydn,  quartet  in  C major,  op.  33  No.  3; 
Fiedirr.  'cello  sonato,  K fiat  major  (MSI,  first 
time  in  America;  Tschalkowsky,  quartet,  F 
major,  op.  32  No.  2. 

There  was  naturally  curiosity  to  hear 
Mr.  Fiedler’s  sonata.  When  lie  came  to 
assume  his  duties  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  he  spoke 
modestly  of  his  own  composition,  and 
recently  characterized  this  sonata  as  a 
youthful  work.  Mr.  Henschel,  the  first 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  was  an  in- 
defatigable composer,  and  he  was  not 
at  all  shy  in  appearing  before  the  public 
as  composer,  singer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Gerlcke  also  composed,  but 
be  put  forward  a work  or  two  under 
another  name.  If  Mr.  Ntklsch  composed, 
he  locked  the  secret  within  his  Hunga- 
rian breast.  Mr.  Paur  had  composed 
and  does  compose,  but  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  orchestra  he  contented 
himself  with  conducting  the  works  of 
others.  Dr.  Muck  smiled  a disconcert- 
ing smile  when  he  was  asked  about  his 
own  compositions. 

Mr.  Fiedler’s  sonata,  which  was  played 
by  Mr.  Schroeder,  'cellist,  and  the  com- 
poser, is  in  four  movements.  The 

1 themes  of  the  first  are  fresh  and  they 
have  a marked  profile.  The  spirit  of  the 
.movement  is  romantic,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thematic  material  is  in- 
teresting, not  merely  scholastic  and  per- 
functory. The  adagio  is  well  qualified, 
“quasi  Fantasia.”  The  movement  has 
!at  times  the  character  of  an  improvisa- 
tion. There  Is  rhapsodic  sentiment, 
there  are  pages  of  true  fancy.  The 
allegretto,  though  it  Is  built  on  a smaller 
scale  and  Is  less  emotional,  has  de- 
cided originality  In  rhythm  and  in  mel- 
odic contour.  The  finale  is  not  on  the 
whole  so  interesting  as  the  preceding 
movements,  although  it  is  spirited  and 
It  has  piaitsible  brilliance.  The  audi- 
ence. which  was  of  good  size,  ap- 


Charles  Anthony,  pianist,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist,  gave  a 
)“ sonata  recital”  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall:  The  program  was  as  fol- 

lows: 

l.azzari.  sonata.  E major  (first  move- 
ment); Brahms,  sonata,  A major,  op.  100; 
Sjoegren.  pocmcR  It-  Strauss,  sonata,  E-flat 
major. 

Lazzari  is  best  known  here  by  his 
octet  for  wind  instruments,  which  was 
produced  here  at  a Longy  Club  concert 
Dec.  16,  1901.  Sylvio  Lazzari  was  born 
at  Bosen  in  1858.  He  studied  law  at 
Munich  and  Vienna,  but  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  and  stud- 
ied with  Guiraud  and  Franck.  He  has 
composed  an  opera,  “Armon"  (Prague, 
F9S).  and  smaller  stage  pieces;  sym- 
phonic poems,  “Ophelia"  and  “Effet  de 
Ruit,”  and  other  orchestral  pieces;  a 
string  quartet,  violin  pieces,  some  with 
orchestra,  songs,  etc. 

Emile  Sjoegren,  born  at  Stockholm  in 
1853,  is  known  here  chiefly  by  songs  and 
email  piano  pieces,  but  he  has  written 
works  in  cantata  form  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra,  and  at  least  three  violin 
sonatas  and  two  sonatas  for  the  piano. 

The  program  might  have  been  more 
interesting  if  the  whole  of  Lazzari's 
sonata  had  been  performed,  and  either 
the  sonata  by  Brahms  or  that  by 
Strauss  omitted.  The  latter  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  genera]  public;  Lazzari’s 
sonata  has  been  performed  here  only 
in  private. 

The  first  movement  of  Lazzari's 
work  is  plainly  derived  from  Cesar 
Franck’s  violin  sonata.  The  first 
theme,  passages  in  the  development, 
harmonic  progressions  and  the  gen- 
eral mood  are  indisputably  Franclt- 
ian.  Lazzari  has  something  of  his 
own  to  say;  but  if  he  is  looked  on  as 
an  anthologist,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  has  shown  taste  in  his  com- 
pilation. 

Sjoegren's  “Poeme”  is  agreeable 
music  of  Scandinavian  flavor.  It  is  a 
salon  piece  of  the  higher  grade.  It 
suffered  necessarily,  coming  between 
the  beautiful  sonata  of  Brahms  and 
the  sonata  of  Strauss. 

The  performance  was  generally  mel- 
lifluous and  soothing.  There  was  too 
often  lack  of  contrast.  The  prevailing 
expression  was  one  of  amiability.  An 
audience  of  fair  size  was  most  friend- 
ly disposed. 


’ > | Qy'j 
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Miss  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache 
and  Charles  Gilibert  Give  an 
j Interesting  Concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gerville-Reache  ano  , 
Charles  Gilibert  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  I 
House  gave  a song  recital  in  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  de  Voto 
accompanied. 

Miss  Gerville-Reache  sang  two  airs 
from  “Samson  and  Delilah,"  “Les  Let- 
P'es”  _ from  Massenet's  “Werther," 
Bohm’s  “Stille  wie  die  Nacht."  Beni- 
berg’s  “Chant-Hindou,”  Hahn’s  “D’une 
Prison  and  with  Mr.  Gilibert  a duet 
from  “La  Favorita.” 

Mr.  Gilibert  sang  Cuvil.lier’s  “An  bord 
de  i Eau,"  Messagcr’s  ‘'Souvenance”  and 
.,D  ■ Berseres  et  1c  Loup,”  Louis' 

Petit  Noel,”  Debussy’s  “Romance"  and 
an  air  from  Massenet’s  "Griselidis”  and 
the  Drinking  Song  from  Bizet's  "Fair 
Maid  of  Perth.” 

It  was  a pity  that  this  concert  came 
late  in  the  season,  after  the  fortnight  of 
Opera,  when  music  lovers  are  sated  For 
the  concert  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  at  a nr  her  time  would  hav 
enjoyed  bik  m 
terday  wetC  et 


it.  the  charming  “Noel"  that  luV'hau’ 

ettng  here  before,  "Souvenance"  and  the 
“Romance’’  of  Debussy. 

Miss  Gerville-Reache  is  distinctively 
a dramatic,  singer  and  she  shines  in  I 
opera  rather  than  in  a song  recital. 
Nevertheless,  the  uncommon  fulness 
and  beauty  of  her  pure  cantrolto  tones 
and  (lie  warmth  and  passion  of  her 
! voice  in  Its  full  compass  gave  interest  to 
songs  that  are  thrice  familiar.  Site 
sang  ttie  arias  in  a broad  dramatic 
style,  nor  was  her  enthusiasm  abated 
by  1 he  thought  of  a,  eoneej-t  perform- 
ance. The  voice  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  tropical,  sensuous,  yet  noble. 

The  singers  in  response  to  long  con- 
i tinned  applause  were  obliged  to  lengthen 
I the  program.  Mr.  de  Voto  accompanied 
with  taste. 

Thursday  Practice  Club. 

The  Thursday  Practice  Club  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall.  The  program  Included 
the  first  movement  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
piano  trio  in  A minor,  op.  50  (Mrs.  Ber- 
tram Currier,  Frank  and  Bertram  Cur- 
rier); “Ah.  fors  e lln.”  from  “Traviata” 
(Mrs.  Beatrice  Bowman  Flint);  a group 
of  piano  pieces  by  Chopin,  including  ar- 
rangements of  three  songs  (Antoine 
Louis  Moeidner) ; a group  of  songs  (Mrs. 
Flint);  a movement  from  Tschatkow- 
sky's  piano  concerto  in  B fiat  minor 
(Huyman  Buitelsan,  Miss  Persis  Cox  at 
second  piano).. 

The  eoneert  was  given  in  aid  of  a 
fund,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable 
students  to  hear  chamber  concerts 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  attend. 
The  necessity  to  a music  student  of 
hearing  good  chamber  music  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  yet  the  prices  of  local 
concerts  are  so  high  that  many  talented 
students  are  debarred  from  what  is  an 
important  branch  of  their  education. 

Bast  evening’s  concert  was  one  of  sev- 
eral movements  in  recent  years  to  make 
the  hearing  of  good  music  accessible  to 
students,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  the 
immediate  result  ail'd  the  general  exam- 
ple of  such  movements  may  prove  fruit- 
ful. 

The  concert  was  a pleasant  one,  and 
there  was  much  applause. 

Czerwonky  Quartet  Concert. 

The  Czerwonky  quartet  (Messrs.  Czer- 
wonky,  Krafft,  Spheurer,  Nagel),  assist, 
ed  by  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  gave 
its  third  concert  of  the  season  last  even, 
j ing  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  program  con- 
i' sisted  of  Beethoven's  quartet  in  E 
minor,  op.  59,  No.  2;  an  allegro  from 
j Schubert’s  posthumous  quartet,  No.  9; 

I a!>d  Cesar  Franck’s  piano  quintet  in  F 
minor.  There  was  a deeply  interested 1 
and  appreciative  audience  of  good  size,  f 
| The  general  performance  last  evening! 
showed  the  quartet  at  its  best,  and  does  i 
not  require  any  extended  comment,  as 
the  work  of  the  quartet  is  familiar'  here 
and  has  already  been  discussed  in  The 
Herald.  The  program  was  well  made, 
and  Schubert's  delightful  allegro  ar- 
rested'the  fancy  even  of  him  who  de- 
sired only  the  quintet,  with  a desire 
whetted  by  remembrance.  When  the 
quintet  was  played,  all  previous  im- 
pressions were  effaced. 

The  performance  was  one  of  uncom- 
mon brilliance,  but  the  players  did  not 
sacrifice  emotional  expression  to  mere 
brilliance,  and  the  poignant  emotion  in 
the  first  two  movements  was  powerfully 
revealed.  Much  of  tire  effect  was  duo 
to  tlie  admirably  balanced,  sympathetic, 
and  inspiring  performance  of  Mr.  Geh- 
hard,  who.  vith  tile  other  players,  was 
recalled  after  every  movement. 
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OPERA  IN  CHICAGO 
TAKEN  SERIOUSLY1 

Reporters  Irrepressible  in  Ply- 
ing Miss  Destinn  and  Zena- 
tello  with  Questions,  Also  in!| 
Daily  Accounts. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 
AND  NOTES  AND  GOSSIP ! 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

They  take  opera  seriously  in  Chicago 
A reporter  of  tlie  Tribune  called  on  Mr'  1 

hima“con  X le.nor’  The  found  | 

him  collarless,  ’ but  wearing  “a  great1 

l°  ‘ ?!fe  °n  tBe  middle  finger  of  his  left ' 
taL'  uMr'  ZenateI1°  had  just  left  the! 

H‘s  volce.  however,  was  "in  ex- 
cellent shape  and  gave  free  vent  to  its 
conversational  powers.” 

M^nzen1!tettWaS  Lhe  Hrst  question  asked  . 
ber'ed  wni  i ’ wj1°’  11  wil1  >*  remem- 
v'as,  loaned  by  Mr.  Hammerst.in 
nanv  Metr°P<>litan  Opera  House  Com- 
Cnahle  r en-  Mr’  Caruso  found  he  was 
abon  , ,Sme  ? Did  the  reporter  inquire 
the  .re  .d6rn  ItaIian  composers?  Abou? 

e effect  of  Richard  Strauss’  music  on 
the  voice?  Whether  Debussy  won  d 
found  a school?  Oh  no 

This®  rsSthnS  W ’t',e'ln0nke>'  house?’’ 
j-nih  ^as  the  greeting  0f  Chicago  *-» 

r.  Zenateilo,  the  distinguished  tenor.  “ |. 

- ie  questions  put  to  members  of  j 
the  company  were  frank  and  direct 
sane  ^)estinn  was  talking  pleasantly,  “f 
firs'S  abroad.:Eor  10  years,  but  this  is  my 


am  a Bohemian 
tiie  sentence. 


She  did  not  finish  I 


“Say,  Madame,  is  Zenatello  as  good  a 1 

S Observe0 the S° ?l’’  br°k®  in  the  visitor-  ' 
^Observe  the  pleasant  familiarity  of 

LikeSH1?ettinn  ,did  not  commit  herself. 
Like  the  chancellor  in  Tennyson's  n0em 
she  “smiling,  put  the  quesUon  by."  ’ 

merstehies  °r>”  L*  Said'  “ is  one  of  Ham-  I 

i es  o „s  Pn  ,Ple’  and  Caruso  and  the  | 

Opera  fo^n  ng.t0  the  Metr°Politan 
upera  Company.  * * * t i 

hinfi  Zrat?'10  can  d0'  for  I -n  With! 
G r„  P 1r°ndon'  and  1 san*  with  Caruso  ■ 
tetlo  is  S t Perfect  singer,  while  Zena-  I 
teJlo  is  a better  actor  ” 

repiw  -nf  dW,  the  rep°rter  sa-v  I"  ‘ 
icpij  . Do  you  have  a husband?” 

Why  cannot 


still 


3j*__  t*!*' 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO  RECITAL. 

('Albany  Ritchie  and  Germaine  Arnaud 
Play  at  Chickering  Hall. 

,r,  „ Bv  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Germaine  Arnaud  pianist  ana 
! Albany  Ritchie,  violinist,’ gave  a’con 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  in  eificker 


■e  been 

many.  Those  present  yes- 
enthusiastic. 

1>inl'knil,ibert  was  in  fine  voice  and  his 
ceaghtful  enunciation  and  his  general 
I and  exquisite  diction,  which  have  long 

Zlea'?d  ,h'm  to  the  PubIic'  again 

fully  displayed.  The  Devil's  song  from 
j Massenet  s opera  “Griseltdi’s,"  In  which 
[ .a  tan  maliciously  describes  a hus- 
;'a"d  ® . chief  happiness  as  being  far 
'from  1,1S  wife,  was  new  to  the  audience 
lt_ 'vas  Rung  with  delicious  italiciza- 
and'  the6wn,?  ab°Ut  ,he  Shepherdesses 
fume"  , from  Mesaager’s  “For- 

tunio  also  put  the  audience  in  good  1 
humor  Mr.  Gilibert  was  equally  sue-  ! 
ccssful  in  songs  of  tender  sentiment  as 


I Alnadd  s Pronounced  talent 

has  been  recognized  here  from  the 
time  of  her  first  appearance  at  a Svmf 
phony  concert.  Her  program  of  yes- 
terday does  not  call  for  comment 
Her  performance  of  the  song  section 
of  the  first  of  the  etudes  was  some 
what  mannered.  She  displayed  ™er 
usual  elegance  and  briiliancy  i„  the 
course  of  the  program,  but  l,2r  Lav 
mg  has  been  more  engrossing™ 
other  occasions.  Possible  she  was 

”ni Lid:pressed  b"  tIle  P-s-S 

srl 

brated  teachers,  and  he  has,  no  doCbVl 
studied  industrious] v ; but  -ls'a 

he  afforded  lilt.e  enjoyment  Sis’ tone"' 

was  agreeable  enough  in  oiapo  nas 
sages,  but  when  he  would  have  been  I 
robust  or  passionate  his  tone  had  not 
fulness  or  true  quality.  His  i,  „ a° 
Don  was  not  always  sure  and  M 
pnrasMig-  was  carefully  ’imitative 
lather  than  suggestive  of  a musical 
maure  that  thought  and  spoke  fo’r  it 

A rath 

disposed, 


singers  learn  to  keep 

ahm.t  ik  at  fast  fo  speak  modestly 
about  themselves  and  their  views  o’r 

enoUnforrSe?  1Lre  iS  Giavanni  zema- 
tello,  for  example.  He  was  asked  in 
Chicago  whether  he  were  as  good  a 

SrsoaS  Ca/US°'  "Muuy  persons 

hiLk  4 ’ .and  som'  believe  I excel 
him.  He  is  39  and  well  alon^  the 
r°ad  ,of  fame.  while  I am  but  32  and 

Hat  naV,e  a fair  sta',t;'  1 Cfm  do  all 
that  he  does.  Yes,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  Caruso's  throat;  perhap? 
h.s  wife’s  hurried  trip  t0  New  York 

rarvS?ft  s t0  d°  wU:h  his  tempi 

v1*  retirement.  Who  knows?  I 

Success  m’’  R3nt'V  thinfe'3'  1 had  S-foat 
with  L Boston,  and  will  meet 
with  the  same  success  in  Chicago  l 
know,  because  the  talents  of  the  c'ht 

those  P Bos  to?  '6  aS  l|iShlj’  d-elopedas 
tnose  Boston  people.  In  New  York 

t.vePeFPew'veoHd  & I,tUo  "'laPI»'ecia- 
I'ew  Yorkers  are  more  for  the 

have  aTh16  °Pe,raS'  a'ld  don,t  seem  f' 
,vL  thorough  understanding  of  the 

in  v 'sei.,0US  and  grander  music  given 
in  grand  opera.  Their  temperamin" 

fh  t"?,1  Sgem  Just  ri«»t.  and  I feu 
clL  nJlhn$SS  in  th0?e  aucliences.  Chi- 
cago has  the  wealth  and  the  tempera- 
and  1 look  forward  to  theLon- 
st  action  of  a theatre  here  that  wil! 

Yes^tim  °V6r  entirely  t0  -rand  opera!  : 
Yes  they  appreciate  real  art  and  are 
wining  to  pay.”  Is  „ot  th(s  de,dga^  , 


“Ww  /»eP°rte/  Was  irrepressible. 
\Y  hat  do  you  do  with  your  raonev'" 
Mr.  Zenatello  answered,  “[  save  i'  ? 
I own  a.  lamp  factory  and  a hotel  at 

Ue saat  Ve^o^a'”  resid’';ncd  Proper- j 

coffee.  It  preserves  the  voice  When' 
■,iVht  ST  ledii1C'd  t0  aPPear  oil  a’certain  i 
’ L.L1  "la^e  n f P°mt  to  eat  dinner! 
intervals^  °W  th's  at  slow  ; 

stro^oJe  -L,or  Six  p”ts  of ' 


srua*1  audience  was  kindiy 


strong  coffee.  I drink  another  durimr 
me  performance,  and  about  l o’c  oe k ' 
tne  next  morning  eat  heartily  of  beef- 
steak, chicken  or  whatever  i wish  t 
never  sleep  during  the  days  of  J I 
tnat  I sing,  because  it  makes  the  Lolef 
husky.  i drink  a little  --  - I 


daily.” 


sour  wine 


neTwiapeStLeC°nownpaHi  ^ Chica^ 
able  to  the  sociologist 
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rvi.v  distinguished  friend  and  highly] 
i esteemed  contributor.  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  is  now  in  Africa;  but  the  clip- 
\ p(n-s  xeill  be  saved  for  him.  They  will 
at  least  furnish  material  for  foot- 
i notes  in  the  volume  devoted  to  amuse- 
ments In  his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a 
Social  and  Political  Beast"  (Elephant1 
folio,  sold  only  by  subscription!. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Marshall  Field 
I on  the  opening;  night  sat  in  an  incon- 
I spicuous  seat  because  she  is  in  mourn-; 

I inp  but  "this  did  not  keep  her  from 
, being  Interested  in  the  box  occupants, 
and  during  the  intermission  iter  glasses 
were  levelled  on  the  box  circle  in  search 
[ of  friends."  She  had  with  her  iter 
■ French  maid,  “who  is  the  general  fa- 
' vorite  of  all  her  friends,”  and  she  wore 
[ “a  black  messaline"  gown.  It  might 
f be  thought  that  “messaline  gown"  is  a 

I misprint  for  "messaltna  gown."  In  the 
[ 17th  century  the  word  “messellawny 

II  with  its  variants  “messelane"  and  "mis- 1 
ft  selane”  was  applied  to  some  textile] 
[I  fabric. 

H The  Murphys,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B., 
came  early,  "so  early,  in  fact,  that  they 
I tarried  in  the  foyer  for  a time."  Mrs. 

] Murphy  "wore  a handsome  gown,  but 
1 even  this  paled  tibside  the  beauty  of  her 
i Jewels."  She  wore  ropes  of  diamonds 
1 and  a "diamond  Mary  Garden  barrette 
shone  "against  the  blackness  of  her 
hair."  She  also  sported  a necklace  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds.  "Rich  and  rare 
were  the  gems  she  wore.” 

"Mrs  R.  T.  Crane.  Jr.,  whose  infant 
has  kept  her  from  much  of  the  winter 
! season  s frivolities,  appeared  as  a box 
guest."  and  she  wore  a dog  collar  of 
' diamonds. 


lish  bv~RUhard  Salinger,  is  published,  byl 
Dodd,'  Mead  & Co.  of  New  York. 

••The  work  hus  been  ‘adapted  lor  use  in 
America  by  the  elimination  of  a few 
operas  seldom  performed  here,  and  the 
addition  of  a number  of  modern  operas 
in  which  the  American  public  have  per- 
haps a greater  contemporary  Interest.” 

There  are  other  books  of  this  na- 
ture as  Charles  Annesley’s  ‘'Standard 
Opera  Glass."  but  this  guide  is  fuller, 
and  it  contains  sketches  of  ultra  mod- 
ern operas.  There  is  an  account  even 
j of  Mr.  Converse’s  "Pipe  of  Desire.” 
The  publisher  frankly  says  that  the 
book  is  not  intended  as  "a  serious  lit- 
erarv  production."  The  purpose  was 
to  "furnish  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  a comprehension  of  the  opera 
texts  for  quick  reference." 


As  we  have  been  reminded  lately) 
Reger  resorts  to  every  conceivable  ex-J 
pedient  by  which  anything  like  sim-1 
plicity  can  be  avoided.  Asked  the 
other  day  why  he  never  kept  to  anj 
one  key  for  more  than  a bar  at  j 
time,  he  was  reported  to  have  replied 
"Tonality  is  a sense  of  the  tonic 
Well,  I always  hear  the  tonic.  If.  for 
instance,  I begin  a piece  in  C major! 
and  then  modulate  at  once  to  D flat 
major  or  any  other  key,  I still  hear 
the  tonic  of  C major."  Furthermore, 
we  are  told,  concerning  this  very  ad- 


v.  111115  tins  very  aa 

vaneed  musician’s  method  of  writing, 
that  "he  determines  the  key  almost 
entirely  by  accidentals  and  very  rare- 
ly by  means  of  the  signature."  Thus, 
“if  he  had  to  write  in  D major,  he 
.might,  at  the  start,  give  the  signature 
of  two  sharps,  but  he  would  be  sure 
to  write  it  out  in  C double  sharp 
minor,  as  he  Iras  a perfect  mania  for, 
accidentals.”  One  might  suggest  that 
even  if  this  latter  feat  were  possible,, 
such  a habit  ought,  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  to  be  kept  rigidly  in  check. 
— Daily  Telegraph  (London). 


I Willie  Dearborn  is  still  more  intimate 
in  h’s  descriptions,  published  in  the  In- 
! ter-Ocean  He.  too.  saw  Mrs.  Marshall 
I Field.  "Mrs.  Field’s  gown  of  somiy  e 
1 pia,  k lay  far  out  in  the  aisle  beside  her 
orchestra  chair.  No  one  expected  that. 
When  before  has  Mrs.  Field  occupied  a 
«eat  in  the  orchestra  at  a grand  opera 
opening  night?  Many  people  were  dis- 
appointed In  consequence.  They  forgot 
that  she  does  not  usually  dress  in  black, 
either  and  would  have  been  in  her  box 
last  night  only  for  the  fact  that  she  is 
1 in  mourning  for  her  sister,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus x Eddv.  It  was  a stately  and 
severe  gown  of  black  lace  that  Mrs. 
Field  wore  with  no  ornament  to  lighten 
its  gloom  a trifle.  Yet  I must  confess 
I that'  was  in  admirable  harmony  with 
her  raven  hair  and  always  interesting 

I f**“One  party"  came  la«.e.  ‘‘They  said 
I it  was  a dinner  party  in  honor  of  a 
dear  friend  that  kept  them  and 
begged  me  not  to  : ate  their  identi- 
ties I believed  them,  and  many 
other  more  interesting  sights  were  to 
be  seen." 

As  Willie  says,  it  was  a ‘brave 
sight."  "There  were  thousands  of  I 
diamonds  t..at  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  mvriad  llgnts  and  . eoqueted  with 
hundreds  of  wine-red  rubies  and  sea- 
green  emeralds,  glorious  blue  sap- 
phires, mingled  with  yards  upon 
yards  of  priceless  pearls,  and  all  laid 
upon  garments  made  of  stuff  o' 
dreams  cloth  that  is  called  chiffon, 
and  satin  brocades  that  fairly  ham- 
mered your  eyes’ u)  . with  their  be- 
I wilde ring  tints  and  textures.  Gowns] 
of  soft  silk  1 / around  young  girls 
I who  had  come  to  their  firr*  grand 
era;  plain  everyday  nd  sometimes 
ibby  clothes  were  worn  by  those 
the  tippest  toppest  Mery.” 


The  Herald  has  received  from  the  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Company  of  Boston  these 
volumes  in  “The  Musicians  Library”; 
“Fiftv  Songs  by  Edvard  Grieg,"  edited 
by  Henry  T.  Finck;  "The  Greater  Cho- 
pin,” edited  by  James  Huneker;  “Larger 
Piano  Compositions  by  Edvard  Grieg, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Tapper. 

The  Herald  has  often  spoken  in  praise 
of  this  series  which  for  accuracy  of 
text,  careful  editing,  valuable  prefaces 
and'  notes  and  general  handsome  ap- 
pearance is  most  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lishers. . 

Mr.  Finck.  whose  enthusiasm  for  Greig 
is  well  known,  has  chosen  50  from  the 
many  songs  of  Grieg  and  added  notes 
concerning  each  one  to  an  entertaining 
biographical  sketch  and  study  of  the 
northland  spirit  in  music.  The  text  of 
the  songs  is  in  German  and  English,  al- 
though the  plan  of  the  "Musicians’  Li- 
brary" has  been  to  print  the  songs  in 
English  and  in  the  original  language. 
"If  In  this  case  German  is  used  instead 
of  Norwegian  it  is  because  there  are  in 
this  country  nine  times  as  many  Ger- 
mans as  Norwegians,  and  probably  a 
proportionate  number  of  singers  and 
music  lovers.” 

The  piano  pieces  of  Grieg  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Tapper  are  four  Humoresques,  the 
Sonata  in  E minor;  three  "Sketches  of 
Norwegian  Life”  from  op.  19;  the  Bal- 
lade, “From  Holberg's  Time,”  and  the 
concerto,  with  a second  piano  pai  t. 

Mr.  Huneker,  who  has  written  much 
about  Chopin,  contributes  to  "The 
Greater  Chopin”  a characteristic  pre- 
face. A previous  volume  of  this  se- 
ries contains  the  more  popular  works 
of  the  composer.  The  aim  of  the 
present  collection  is  to  include  28  of 
the  compositions  of  the  Pole  which 
“the  editor  believes  to  represent  him 
at  his  supremest.”  And  what  are  these 
works?  The  second  and  the  fourth 
Ballades;  Polonaises  op.  44  and  53; 
Preludes  op.  28,  Nos.  8,  16,  23,  24, 
Etudes  op.  10,  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  op.  25, 
Nos.  2,  3,  6,  10,  11,  12;  Nocturnes  op. 
27,  No.  1,  op.  48,  No.  1,  op.  62,  No.  2; 
Scherzos  op.  20  op.  39;  the  seherzo 
from  the  Sonata  in  B flat  minor;  the 
Second  Impromptu;  the  Presto  finale 
from  the  Sonata  in  B flat  major;  the 
Barcarolle;  the  Largo  from  the  son- 
ata in  B minor,  and  th£  Fantasia  in 
F minor. 

These  volumes  are  heartily  to  be 
recommended. 


Puget’s  ‘‘Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  ‘ a 

1 cantata,  original  text  by  Paul  Collin. 

! English  version  by  F.  E.  Weatherby. 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  In 
England  by  the  Queen's  Hall  Choral 
Society,  London,  March  30.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said;  "It  is  a curious  and 
unequal  work,  for,  though  much  of  it  ■ 
would  make  a direct  appeal  to  unam- 
bitious choral  societies,  in  parts  it  de- 
mands for  its  fit  arid  proper  perform- 
ance far  more  than  they  can  SL’e- 
* * * There  are  moments  in  Mr. 

Puget’s  work  wherein  a genuine  at- 
mosphere is  created."  Paul  Charles 
Marie  Puget,  born  in  1S4S  at  Nantes, 
has  written  operas  and  songs.  HiSj 
“Ulysses  and  the  Sirens"  was  pro- 
duced 20  years  ago.  At  this  conceit 
in  London  Herbert  Bath’s  “humorous 
setting"  of  Robert  Buchanan's  Scot- 
tish rhapsody,  “The  Wedding  of  Shon 
Maclean,"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  “Its  humor  may  be  obvious, 
but  it  is  both  genuine  and  spontane- 
ous.” This  cantata  abpunds  in  Scot- 
tish or  pseudo-Scottish  tunes. 

Hamilton  Harty’s  new  violin  cbm 


come  Vague;  and  ttrou gn  - 

number  of  beautiful  melodies  (that 
belonging  to  the  stanza  beginning, 
‘There  will  I ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thus  much  for  Him  and  me’ 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive),  the 
work  needs  stronger  contrast,  espe- 
cially in  the  ending.  Mezzo-soprano 
and  baritone  solos  are  used.  * * * 
Mr.  Rutland  Boughton's  setting  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  ’The  Skele- 
ton in  Armor’  (Longfellow)  is  most 
successful  in  the  ballad  choruses,  such 
as  that  beginning  ‘Many  a Wassail- 
bout’  and  ‘Bright  in  her  father's  hall,’ 
which  are  straightforward,  energetic, 
and  a little  commonplace.  In  spite  of 
the  title  the  composer,  like  Longfel- 
low. makes  very  little  attempt  to 
thrill  us  with  gruesome  effects, 
though  he  indulges  in  a few  obvious 
orchestral  devices;  and  the  story  of 
the  sea  fight  is  quite  graphically  told 
in  music  (as  in  words.  Last  on  the 
programme  came  Mr.  A.  M.  Goodhart's 
spirited  and  amusing  setting  of  ‘The 
Invincible  Spanish  Armada,’  which, 
with  its  noise  of  battle  and  its  use  of 
the  tune  of  'Rule,  Britannia,’  sent 
every  one  away  in  a good  humor.” 


Cl 


Concerts  of  the  Week. 

THURSDAY — Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  the  Helen  Reynolds  Trio  (Helen 

Do.-nrtMc  vinlin  • ti'qthprinp  T-T  si  11  i rt  n V . 


Reynolds,  violin;  Katherine  Halliday, 
Velio;  Margaret  Gorham,  pianist;  as- 
sisted by  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift,  so- 
prano. Beethoven,  trio  D major  op.  70. 
No.  1;  Schuett,  “Waizer  maerchen  op.  54 
(allegro  moflerato.  Allegro);  Siding,  trio 
D major,  op.  23.  Miss  Swift  will  sing 
an  air  from  Masse’s  “Paul  and  Virginia” 
and  songs  by  Ronald,  Hildack,  Harty, 
Sibelius  and  Cowen. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  3:30  P M- 
Twenty-third  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Max  Fied- 
ler, conductor.  Bruckner,  Symphony 
No.  8.  C minor  (repeated  by  request); 
Wagner,  A Siegfried  Idyl. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M. 
Twenty-third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Program  as  on 
Friday  afternoon. 


Coming  Concerts. 

The  program  of  the  last  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Orchestra  concert  the  31  will  be 
composed  of  Beethoven’s  9th  symphony, 

Hamilton  Harty's  new  viuun  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cecilia  So-  J 

certo  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ciety  and  a quartet  of  prominent  sing- j 
in  London,  March  24.  The  violinist  was  j ers,  and  Wagner  s A Siegfried  Idyl. 
Mr  Szigeti  The  concerto  is  described  ' The  last  performance  of  this  symphony  ! 
' ' ‘not  a -real  work  but  one  that  is  L with  chorus  at  a regular  concert  of  the 

Mr.  ] seri 


earnest,  significant  and  pleasing 


Harty’s  nationality  speaks  plainly  in 
the  slow  movement,  based  upon  a 
pleading  melody  that  seems  a plaint 
from  the  ‘distressful  country.’  It  is, 
however,  in  the  finale  that  Mr.  Harty 
shows  himself  distinctly  a son  of  ‘ould 
Ireland.’  It  begins  with  a jig-like  tune 
that  'could  have  come  from  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  its  irresponsible 
gaiety  continues  unchecked^  until  the 
second  suljj^ct  is  introduced.” 


lies  was  on  April  28,  1900,  when  the 


solo  singers  were  Mme.  Devere-Sapio 
Miss  Stein,  Ben  Davies  and  H.  Wither- 
spoon. The  last  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a Pension  Fund  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  April  13,  1904,  when 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus  assisted. 

The  program  of  Miss  Bly’s  piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
noon, the  27th,  will  include  Glazounoff. 
theme  and  variations;  Chopin,  sonata  in 
B minor;  Lis2t,  Gondoliera;  Chadwick, 
"The  Rill,"  "In  the  Canoe";  Schulz- 
Evler-Strauss,  Arabesques  on  the 

“Beautiful  Blue  Danuble"  waltz. 

The  Fox-Buonamici  piano  school  an- 
nounces a recital  by  advanced  pupils  in 
Steinert  Hall  Monday  evening,  the  26lh. 

Mme.  Caroline  Gardner  Clarke  Bart- 
lett will  give  a song  recital  in  Jordan 


Mi 
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t the  spectators  were  not  rivited  in 
r seats.  Willie,  a close  observer,  j 
tiie  celebrated  Pinkertonian  eye 
never  sleeps.  “Once  the  stately 
Ired  Blair  ventured  from  her 
chair,  with  the  permission  of 
er,  the  dignified  Mrs.  Chauncy  I 
trolled  up  the  aisle,  with  her 
n skirts  trailing  lengthily  be- 
and  her  blue  eyes  aglow  with  I 
>.  One  rarely  sees  a rnqre 
girl  that  Miss  Blair,  who  lias  a 
>n  like  a rose  leaf  and  features  | 
in  their  perfection.”  i 

icy  Blair  we  are  told,  is  "more  1 
but  not  so  beautiful.”  She  is 
ig  brunette  with  a saucy  short 
1 flashing  black  eyes.”  Is  it 
that  ’’Willie”  was  once  the  I 
int  of  a burlesque  show? 
e Bernard  Eckhart  box  was  l 
rather  a pathetic  little  pariy.  t 
ant  to  have  it  in  honor  of  Mrs.  • 
3 Deneen  and  her  husband,  the 
r.’  Only  a few  days  ago  it  was  , 
hat  Mrs.  Deneen  was  too  ill  10  ; 
! any  one.  so  the  Governor  did  I 
like  coming  either  and  no  one 
deneen  was  there  but  the  Gov- 


vf ; 


ind  if 


ver  worn  a 
at  that." 

nuridreds  and  hun- 


all  with  gleaming  shoul- 


ierful  white  arms  and  eyes  1 
led  with  the  glory  of  the 
e most  of  them  thought  it 
I heard  a critic  say  that  he 
was,  hut  down  in  the  foyer 
le  dainty  woman  witli  a tip-  J 
and  her  dimpled  chin  held  I 
i slowly  and  said  with  a soft] 
io  no  think  it  is  good  at  all.  ’ 1 


hat 


sing  209  opera 
>ers  and  Casts,”  I 
f the  Stadt  The-  ] 


Mme  Anita  Rio,  advertised  as  "Amer- 
ica's Festival  Soprano,”  gave  a'  song 
recital  in  London,  March  30.  She  was 
praised  for  her  “Rejoice  Greatly."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  ‘‘As  a matter 

of  fact  she  seemed  to  be  really  better 
suited  'in  this  type  of  music  than  in 
some  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms  Strauss,  and  others,  in  which 
she  was  heard  later.  Here  one  felt  that 
the  more  intimate  method  required  for  a 
small  concert  hall  was  scarcely  hers. 

* * * It  must  be  added  that  Mme. 
Rio’s  voice  is  very  flexible  and  remark- 
ably symoathetic  in  quality,  except, 
perhaps  some  of  the  upper  notes,  wmch 
sounded-  a little  thin,  and  were  not  al- 
ways exactly  in  tune,  possibly  due  to 
Yesterday’s  bad  atmospheric  conditions. 
Altogether,  Mme.  Rio  made  a favorable 
impression,  not  the  least  attribute  of 
her  afternoon’s  work  being  the  general 
air  of  musical  culture  displayed.  ; 

Mme  Rio,  who  has  been  living  in 
Berlin  for  some  time,  is  most  pleasantly 
remembered  here,  rt  is  a pity  that  her 
appearance  in  London  was  announced 
aggressively.  The  Daily  Telegraph  be- 
gan a review  of  her  recital  by  saying: 
“Rarely  accomplished  must  be  the  aittst 
whose  repertoire  includes  all  the  ora- 
torios (old  and  modern)  which  she  sings 
from  memory,  and  26  operas,  nearly  all 
of  which  she  sings  in  two  languages, 
and  some  in  four." 

The  Telegraph  praised  her  for  keep- 
ing her  program  within  limits  to  which 
many  other  singers  might  restrict  them, 
selves  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Th0  concert  lasted  only  one  hour.  Her 
technique  was  praised  rather  than  her 
interpretation. 

The  Times  said  that  Miss  Rio  has 
I acquired  a few  of  the  more  marked 
I peculiarities  of  Mme.  Melba,  and  alignts 
on  a high  note  with  rare  accuracy  and 
1 neatness.  She  pronounces  the.  four  lan- 
guage- a good  deal  better  than  her 
great  inode!,  so  that  her  accomplishment 
ir-  very  considerable.  Many  a prima 
donna  in  fact,  has  made  a furor  wiih( 
half  tier  skill,  and  yet  the  fact  remains) 
that  her  singing  leaves  a good  many; 
of  her  hearers  quite  unmoved.  * I 
1 What  prevent^  tier  performance  from 
being  as;  successful  as  it  might  be  isj 
,-ie  absence  of  variety  of  color  in  the 
loice ■ a’l  is  sung  with  the  same  pret- 
ty expression,  and  nothing  seems  to 
mean  very  much  to  her.  ’ I 


Max  Each,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  has  been  ie-en- 
gaged  as  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony orchestra  for  1909-10.  “The  execu- 
tive committee  states  that  unless  the 

number  of  subscriptions  is  greatly  m-  lelt  wm  give  a aims.ua 
creased  the  revenue  of  the  society  will  be  ; Hall  Saturday,  the  24th. 

! greatly  impaired  and  the  continuance  of  • Arthur  Foote  will  conduct  a song  ser- 
the  concerts  made  doubtful.”  vjce  at  Temple  Israel,  on  Common- 

Miss  Mary  Garden  has  decided  not  to  weajth  avenue  Friday  evening,  the 
sing  in  “Monna  Vanna"  and  “Elektra,"  30th,  with  Henry  L,  Gideon,  choirmas- 
because  they  contain  too  much  colora-  ter  an(j  organist  of  the  temple.  The 
tura  work.  “I  am  going  to  sing  in  sorig  service  was  written  especially  for 
‘Salome’  next  season,  of  course,  and  tlle  Synag0gue  by  Mr.  Foote  and  the 
probably  shock  some  more  mayors  and  performance  will  be  the  first.  The  choir 
cities  who  never  heard  of  it."  She  was  Temple  Israel,  numbering  30  voices, 
enthusiastic  over  the  success  °f ^ the  wj jq  give  the  service.  A Hebrew  lul- 
Manhattan  company  in  Boston.  "The  ]aby)  composed  by  Mr.  Gideon,  will  be 
theatre  was  more  like  the  Paris  opera 
and  quite  comfortable  to  sing  in,  al- 
though not  so  fine  as  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music,  which  is  the  best  of 
all.” 

Mr.  Campanini  will  conduct  the  opera 
at  Covent  Garden;  then  ho  will  go  to 
Bologna  and  later  conduct  at  the  San 
Carlo. 

- Miss  Ethel  Smyth's  opera,  The 
Wreckers,”  will  be  performed  at  His 


P- 


th 


sung  by  a female  quartet.  Admission 
will  be  free. 


Majesty's,  London,  June  22,  25,  29  and 

July  1.  . . . , 

Mr.  Ernest  Schelling,  the  pianist  and 
composer  whose  Fantastic  Suite  was 
played  several  times  during  the  past  sea- 
son by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
lias  made  a graceful  acknowledgment  by 
sending  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  or- 
chestra a check  for  a substantial  amount 
and  writing  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Fiedler,  the  conductor: 


THE  POPS. 

Preparations  are  making  in  Symphony 
Hajl  for  the  24th  season  of  the  Pops 
which  will  begin  on  Monday  evening. 
May  3,  and  continue  for  nine  weeks. 
The  last  concert  will  be  given  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  July  3.  The  concerts 
will  be  on  every  evening  except  Sun- 
days at  8 o’clock.  The  conductors  for 
the  season  will  be  Gustav  Strube,  Ar-, 
thur  Kautzenbach  and  Andre  Maquarre.' 


Hotel  Savoy,  New  York, 

April  3,  1909. 

Dear  Mr.  Fiedler: 

The  magnificent  performances  of 
my  suite  and  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra 
followed  tnv  intentions  with  such 
complete  success  have  given  me  such 
great  pleasure  that  I want  to  show 
my  gratitude  in  some  way.  There-, 
fore  T beg  you  to  accept  this  check  to 
be  given  to  the  pension  fund  as  a 
slight  token  of  my  feeling.  I re- 
main, ’Sir,  yours  most  sincerely. 

ERNEST  SCHILLING. 


The  London  Times  said  oC  new 
works  produced  at  Queens  Hall 
March  16:  "Mr.  Edgar  L.  Bainton’s 

setting  of  Rossetti’s  ’Blessed  Damo- 
y.or  is  a thoughtful  piece  of  work,  in 
which  the  fec-ling  of  the  words  is  fol- 
lowed almost  too  conscientiously..  In 
iris  desire  to  set  each  stanza  in  an  ap- 
propriate coloring  and  to  clothe  the 
whole  with  a mysterious  atmosphere 
^he  composer  has  let  his  thought  be- 


Notes. 

This  program  of  music  by  American 
composers  will  be  presented  at  a concert 
of  the  American  Music  Society  in  New 
York  this  afternoon:  W.  J.  McCoy, 

jpreiude  to  “The  Hamadryad";  Loeffler, 
four  songs  with  viola  (Mr.  Blspham, 
singer);  MacDoweil.  concerto  in  D minor 
for  piano  (Miss  Cottlow.  pianist);  Bergh, 
music  for  Poe’s  “Raven"  (recited  by  Mr. 
Bispharri);  Farwell,  “Dawn.”  fantasia 
for  orchestra;  Chadwick,  ballad,  ‘‘Loch-  I; 
invar"  (Mr.  Bispham);  Shelley,  dances,  t 
‘Creole  Days.” 

Augustus  Littleton,  head  of  the  firm  of 
iXovello  & Co..  Iras  given  to  the  library 
if  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Music  15  full  scores,  including  Dvorak  s 
‘Spectre’s  Bride"  and  “Requiem  Mass," 
Gounod’s  "Redemption,”  and  four  of 
Elgar's  works,  among  which  are 


'Dream  of  Gerontius" 
phony. 


and  the  rym- 
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111  DRAMA 
II  ENGLISH  REVIEW 

“Green  Room  Book,”  with  2000 
Biographical  Notices,  with  a 
Wealth  of  Material  on  Stage 
and  Players. 


OMITS  MACKNEY,  NOTED 
AS  BURNT  CORK  MINSTREL 


The  Herald  has  received  "The  Green 
Room  Book : or  Who’s  Who  on  the 
Stage,"  edited  by  John  Parker,  the  issue' 
for  1903.  The  publishers  are  T Sealey 
Clark  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  this  excel- 
lent collection  of  biographies  and  dra- 
matic notes.  The  biographical  sketches 
now  number  nearly  2000.  Many  of  them 
have  been  enlarged,  and  all  are  corrected 
and  revised  to  the  end  of  1908.  The  ilst 
now  includes  nearly  250  biographical 
notices  of  the  more  prominent  actors, 
actresses,  authors  and  managers  of  the 
French  and  German  stages. 

There  is  also  a list  of  "dramatic  and 
musical  obituary"  extending  over  350 
years  and  containing  nearly  2000  names. 
8idney  Dark  contributes  a review  of  the 
London  season  of  1908,  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  the  season  of  Mr.  Maugham. 
"If  190S  has  given  us  Mr.  Barrie  at  his 
best,  it  has  also  given  us,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  at  his  worst.”  Speak- 
ing of  American  plays  in  England,  Mr. 
Dark  says  : "It  appears  to  me  that  one 
of  the  failures.  ‘Paid  in  Full,’  should 
have  succeeded.” 

“With  ‘The  Thunderbolt,*  Mr.  Pinero 
deserted  for  once  the  high  society  which 
he  loves  so  well,  to  write  a strong,  tense 
drama  of  middle-class  life  in  the  prov- 
inces. I do  not  think  the  types  were 
altogether  well  observed.  I do  not 
imagine  that  Mr.  Pinero  has  any  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  which  he 
described.”  Mr.  Dark  notes  that  in 
j! ‘‘Dolly  Reforming  Herself,”  Henry  Ar- 
thur Jones,  the  dramatist,  has  com- 
pletely conquered  Mr.  Jones,  the  phil- 
osopher. He  says  of  the  visit  of  the  1 
Sicilian  Players:  "Perhaps  never  before 
in  England  has  one  seen  such  virile 
abandoned  and  yet  artistic  playing.’1' 
“Coming  to  the  consideration  of  the 
playing  of  the  plays,  it  may  be  said 
jthat  English  acting  on  the  whole  re- 
tains its  fair  level  of  mediocrity.  It  is 
generally  not  very  good,  and  it  is  only 
rarely  that  it  is  very  bad.” 

Mr.  Dark's  article  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what,  a review  should  be. 

Stephen  Fiske  contributes  an  article 
, on  the  drama  in  New  York  in  190S.  The 
jJ  iarticle  is  entertaining  but  of  less  criti- 
j.ijl  cal  value  than  is  the  review  of  Mr. 
Dark. 

Other  valuable  features  of  "The  Green 
Room  Book”  are  a synopsis  of  London 
playbills,  arranged  in  chronological 
order;  a synopsis  of  provincial  play- 
bills; a synopsis  of  New*  York  play- 
pills;  a list  of  new'  plays  in  Paris,  with 
:.he  names  of  the  theatres  and  the  dates 
>f  production;  tables  of  "footljght  fami- 
nes”; a list  of  theatres,  music  halls, 
poncert  halls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
and;  a list  of  new  plays  produced  in 
Berlin;  lists  of  New*  York  and  Paris 
L!  heatres;  short  sketches  of  players  and 
Playwrights  who  died  in  190S;  plays  of 
he,  chief  London  theatres  and  music 
'alls ; information  about  theatrical  as- 
ociations,  charities,  clubs  and  other  al- 
ied  institutions;  *a  dramatic  and  musical 
Irectory. 
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E.  W.  SiScfcne.v,  of  wKom  The  PS 
Mall  Gazette  said,  March  27:  "Mr.  E, 

W.  Macltney’s  death  severs  one  more 
of  the  few  remaining  links  between 
the  music  hall  or  ‘palace  of  varie- 
ties’ of  today  and  the  ‘sing-song*’  at- 
tached to  some  popular  tavern  of  the 
past,  which  which  it  has  evolved.  In 
most  accounts  of  this  ‘burnt-cork’  vo- 
calist it  is  as  the  singer  of  ’The  Whole 
Hog  or  None'  that  he  is  mainly  re- 
called; but  London  of  ‘the  sixties’ 
knew  him  equally  well  as  the  warbler 
of  ‘In  the  Strand.’  In  connection  with 
this,  the  stirring  tune  of  ‘Dixie,’  to 
! which  many  thousands  of  southern- 
j ers  wore  at  that  moment  marching  to 
I death  in  the  American  civil  war,  was 
1 put  to  the  use  of  mere  banalities.  It 
was  one  of  his  contemporaries  namod 
Unsworth,  in  the  sixties,  who  invent- 
ed the  ‘stump’  speech,  with  its  re- 
iterated query,  ‘Am  I right?  Or  any 
other  man.’  But  he  was  not  the  con- 
temporary of  that  other  music  hall 
favorite,  the  ‘Perfect  Cure’?  Mackney 
was,  at  any  rate,  a humorist — the 
latter  a buffoon.” 

Mackney  was  to  the  present  gen- 
eration and  to  many  still  older  only 
a name,  but  some  knew  him  as  the 
"father  of  burnt-cork  minstrelsy”  in 
England.  He  was  extremely  popular 
in  the  60s  “when  no  music  hall  pro- 
gram was  considered  complete  with- 
out what  was  called  a chair  turn 
j (often  a burnt-cork  banjo  soloist,  a 
pair  of  Ethiopian  duettists,  or  a troupe 
of  black  serenaders).”  Mackney  had 
made  his  name  before  the  Christys, 
who  went  to  London  in  1S57.  The 
Era  gives  the  first  verse  of  the  ditty 
that  in  the  early  60s  “enshrined  In  its 
simple  lines  the  joyousness  of  planta- 
tion life.” 

Sally,  come  up,  Sally,  come  down, 

Sally,  come  twist  your  heel  aror.n' 

The  old  man  is  gone  out  of  town, 

Sally  come  up  de  middle. 

The  original  verses  of  “The  whole  hog 
or  none”  we^e  written  by  Charles  Slo- 
man,  who  wrote  "Sally,  Come  Up.”  In 
this  country  there  were  slight  variants 
of  this  first  verse.  Mackney  also  sang, 
"Ladies,  Won't  You  Marry?"  "My  Gar- 
ret Near  the  Sky,”  “I  Wish  I Was  With 
Nancy,”  “I  Wish  I Was  a Baby.” 
Mackney  was  a singularly  modest 
man.  Charles  Morton  billed  him  as 
(“The  Great  Mackney”  without  consult- 
ing him.  When  Mackney  saw  the  pla- 
f card  in  the  Canterbury  he  went  to 
{>  Morton  and  said,  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t 
It  MU  me  in  this  lofty  manner.  It  makes 
n re  feel  such  a terrible  sense  of  respon- 
sibility.” 


‘sc  of  women,  and,  charltabFe 
she  Is  she  lends  her  large  heart  alid 

herself  to  a friend  of  her  husband's 
young  Andre  Preglbert.  And  after  she 
has  given  up  her  charities  for  Andre’s 
j sake,  he  gives  her  up  and  marries.  A 
,.™  L'UI,C  wisr>  ot  11  story,  brightened 
with  flashes  of  clever  dialogue  at  times 
[ and  with  a curtain  to  act  1 which  is  so 
good  that  It  ought  to  be  used  again 
i Gilberte,  alone  with  Andre  In  her  draw- 
ing room  at  midnight,  lias  refused  to  lis 
ten  to  his  protestations  of  love  and  has 
told  him  to  go.  But  as  he  Is  just  going 
to  obey  her,  voices  are  heard  In  the  gar- 
den outside.  ‘Burglars!’  says  Gilberte. 
‘You  stay,'  Andre  says;  ‘I  will  go  out 

and ‘No,  no.  I love  you!’  cries  the 

woman.  And,  as  the  two  kiss,  music  is 
heard  from  the  garden  and  the  laughter 
of  friends’  voices.  Gilberte’s  friends 
have  come  round  at  midnight  on  her 
birthday  to  serenade  her.” 

Just  what  is  "The  Price  of  a Girl”? 
A melodrama  thus  entitled  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Oxford  Mtipsic  Hall  Lon- 
don, late  informs  us.  The  price  of  this 
particular  girl  was  £175.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  represent  a 
dressmaker’s  bill  imposed  on  sweet 
Letty  Palmer  by  a villainous  lady  of 
[quality  who  runs  an  establisment  in 
Bond  street.  The  other  £50  is  a debt 
owed  by  her  father,  a struggling  clergy- 
men to  the  male  villain.  Of  course  at 
[the  end,  the  bills  are  paid,  villainy  is 
exposed,  and  Letty  marries  the  man  of 
her  choice. 
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The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Rostand’s  “Chantlcler.”  Pie 
learned  certain  particulars  from  talk 
with  a friend  of  the  late  Constant 
Coquelin. 

“My  informant  believes  that  the  play  I 
even  yet,  is  not  entirely  finished:  it  was 
accepted  on  the  first  act  and  the 
(scenario.  Its  five  acts  are  prefaced  by 


Kennedy’s  ‘‘Servant  In  the  House”  was 
derived  from  J.  K.  Jerome’s  “Passing 
°-  ttm  third  Floor  Back,”  which  was 
produced  at  Harrogate  Aug.  17,  1908,  the 
following  notes  are  of  interest: 

"The  Servant  in  the  House"  was 
licensed  by  tile  lord  chamberlain  pro- 
duced at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Bayswater 
and  duly  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  so 
Jong  ago  as  June  19,  1907,  and  translated 
by  Mr.  Washburn  Freund  for  the  Ger- 
1 man  stage  even  before  that  time.  It 
j was  rea‘l  and  commented  upon  by  sev- 
eral English  managers  and  literary  men 
.between  June  and  November,  1907.  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  very  kindly  described 
tne  play  as  “most  remarkable.” 

It  was  produced  In  America  by  Mr. 
Henry  Miller:  March  5.  1908.  Academy 

of  Music,  Baltimore;  March  23,  1908, 
Savoy  Theatre,  New  York;  April  5,  1908, 
Grand  Lodge  Room,  Masonic  Hail,  New 
| York;  special  invitation  by  Howai-d 
lodge  o5,  F.  and  A.  M„  New  York  city, 
on  account  of  "the  masonic  significance 
Oc  the  play”;  attended  by  all  masonic 
bodies  of  the  city;  July  20,  1908,  Van  Ness 


a prologue  which  is  a work  of  high  art  ' _San  Francisco ; Aug.  17,  190S, 

in  itself.  One  of  the  actors  steps  before  i lh?atre’  Chlca=°:  Oct.  19,  1908, 

the  curtain  and  announces  in  nolisho  i i ivr  ' d’J,eatre>  New  York  (return  visit); 
ier.se  that  this  !™ Z br^fe0  i Tremont  Theatre,  Boston' 


Some  will  regret  the  absence  of  the 
hotographs,  which  have  been  dropped 
ut,  because  the  publishers  thought 
hat  “repetition  might  prove  monoto- 
ous.”  There  is  one  photograph,  that 
f Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  who  signs  a 
ew  words  of  introduction.  He  is  not 
iven  to  signing  testimonials,  ho 
tys.  The  only  one  lie  remembers 
gning  was  to  this  effect:  “It  adds 

new  terror  to  life  and  makes  death 
long  felt  want.”  But  he  apprdves 
lis  book,  and  says  it  is  referred  to 
'most  daily  at  his  theatre. 

An  extended  essay  on  some  phase  I 
t the  drama  written  by  a well  known  j 
■tor  or  playwright  -would  have  been 
ore  to  the  point;  an  essay  after 
le  manner  of  those  that  have  served 
s prefaces  to  the  excellent  series, 
-es  Annales  du  Theatre,”  published 
Paris,  beginning  in  1875. 


The  “Green  Room  Book”  informs  us 
that  David  Warfield  made  hlsVirst  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  Napa,  Cal.,  in 
1885)  as  Melter  Moss  in  “The  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man,”  and  that  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  was  in  1890  in  a 
j monologue  at  a concert  hall.  Tt  «—• - 

M*  ’n-T 

nothing  about  his  performance  in  “The 
Inspector.” 

Mr.  Warfield  took  the  part  of  Hiram 
J^kms  in  W.  A.  Brady’s  production  of 
1 h®  Inspector,”  a story  of  New  York 
police  life,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Boston,  Feb.  16,  1891,  and  on  the  playbill 
he  was  -mentioned  in  act  V.  as  “David 
V arfield,  the  Californian  Nat  Goodwin.” 
The  part  of  the  inspector  was  taken  by 
Frazer  Coulter,  who  was  the  original 
when  the  play  was  produced  at  Harri- 
Theatre,  New  York,  Nov. 
Is.90*  , But  Hiram  was  then  played 
by  Charles  W.  King*.  Was  Mr.  War-' 

iqqVo  Sr!en  in  Boston  before  February, 
1891?  It  was  in  May,  1900,  that  he  at- 
u acted  attention  here  as  Sigmond  Co- 

htn  w >ln  “?arbara  F^gety,”  produced 
by  Weber  & Fields. 


• The  Green  Room  Book”  is  not  only 
J!  valuable  as  a volume  of  reference; 
is  good  reading.  The  biographical 
etches  are  uncommonly  full  and  ae- 
rate. No  doubt  there  are  omissions 
d misstatements.  No  book  of  this 
araeter  can  be  absolutely  faultless. 

the  sketch  of  Miss  Rose  Coghlan 
ere  is  no  allusion  to  her  being  in 
dia  Thompson’s  company,  except 
at  she  played  Jupiter  in  a revival  of 

feion”  ,at  Wallack’s  in  1872.  On  the 
her  hand,  admirers  of  George  M 
I han  will  find  a list  of  his  plays  and 
i impersonations. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a man  once 
mous  in  London,  who  died  only  last 
hnth  at  the  age  of  84.  I refer  to 


Balzac  again  has  cause  to  complain 
this  season.  Not  long  ago  a play  founded 

“The  Wlld  Ass'  Skin,”  met 
with  little  success  in  this  country,  and 
Uie  dramatization  was  said  to  be  poor 
Now  Miss  Constant  Fletcher  has  founded 
a drama  on  Balzac’s  “La  Duchesse  de 
Langeais,”  a story  that  Mr.  Howells 
does  not  like.  This  drama  is  based  on 
the  episode  of  the  punishment  prepared 
* pn®ral  for  the  woman  he  so  pas- 
sionately loved  and  by  whom  he  was 
scorned.  It  starts  with  the  threatened 
branding  of  a cross  on  the  forehead  of 
the  duchess  by  means  of  a red  hot  iron, 
the  woman  in  the  story  is  an  intriguer 
and  not  very  lovable.  “Miss  Fletcher 
has,  however,  endowed  her  with  more 
lovable  qualities,  thus  rendering  her 
worthy  of  Montriveau’s  affection.  With- 
out any  unnecessary  straining  of  prob- 
abilities, she  has  also  contrived  to  fur- 
nish her  piece  with  a happy  ending.  In 
a word,  much  that  is  grim  and  saturn- 
‘"V"  B,aIzac’s  t^e  has  disappeared 
w lthout  in  any  way  impairing  the 
strength  and  sensationalism  of  the  prim  1 
)cipal  situations.  A slight  change  has  I 
further,  been  effected  in  the  period! 
which,  originally  that  following  closely1 
upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  has  been  I 
ante-dated  by  some  20  years.” 

^f.ny,  years  ago  an  old  and  pompous 
political  war  horse,  returning  to  Chel- 
sea, Vt„  from  a convention,  was  asked 
how  he  liked  the  platform.  “Before  we 
adopted  it,  sir,  we  pruned  it  of  Its  most 
Inherent  qualities.” 


verse  that  this  is  a play  by  animals. 
Hut  the  animals  are  timid,  he  says; 
ey  must  wait  until  the  men  have  gone 

?mnyh»LH°0Vn|r  aga,T1  througb  the  cur- 
tain he  declares;  "The  men  have  dis- 
appeared;  the  play  can  begin."  And 

«LhuWlt5‘  the  first  act  Proceeds, 
tne  Coq  is  already  a personage  of 
°reat  consequence,  but  he  wishes  to  in- 
crease  his  reputation  among  the  birds, 
bo  he  lets  it  be  known  that  the  sun 
cannot  rise  without  him.  It  is  a bluff 
h cb  succeeds  marvellously  well,  and 

anneJwr,LUrtther  advantase  of  perpetually 
appearing  true  since  the  clarion  call  of 
Chanticleer  invariably  precedes  the 
dawn.  The  proud  rooster  falls  in  love 
I with  a guinea  fowl  driven  to  seek  his 
society  by  the  guns  of  sportsmen.  To- 
ff'1-’ .*beT  flec  to  an  adjacent  forest. 
uLe»  ! feminine  curiosity,  tries  to 
his  secret*  Whence  comes  this 
p°wer  of  calling  up  the  sun? 

1 , he  overwhelming  vanity  of  his 
f a ,eK  and.  sex*  the  Cock  throws  prudence 
to  the  winds.  He  avows  his  passion  and 

fslfjwf  under  the  of  iris  love 

fails  to  salute  the  morn.  But  the  sun 
rises  as  usual.  The  result  is  a great 
loss  of  prestige  to  the  Cock.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a humbug,  and  so  pretentious- 
ness is  punished. 

‘The  fifth  and  final  act  concludes  with 
a charming  line.  Jean  Coquelin,  who 
Plays  the  dog.  addressing  his  friends, 
the  birds  declares:  ‘There  is  a man 
dispers  And  the  feathered  company 

“There  has  been  a great  deal  of  exag- 
geration ’ In  the  statement  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  M.  Guitry  in  his 
role  of  Chanticleer.  The  sum  of  £100  a 
night  was  mentioned,  but  this  is  obvi- 
ously impossible.  The  maximum  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  reached  when  ‘Cyrano 
de  Bergerac’  was  produced,  is  £400  a 
PlSf*  °ut  of  this  amount  the  author 
M.  Edmond  Rostand  takes  15  per  cent 
and  the  assistance  publique  (or  poor 
“jjjf  authority)  10  per  cent.,  leaving  only 
to00  for  the  management.  The  expenses 
:Of  such  a production  as  ‘Chantlcler’  (to 
[adopt  the  old  French  spelling  of  Ros- 
tand) with  its  superb  costumes  would 
certainly  not  be  less  than  £160  a night.  I 
understand  that  the  real  figure  to  be 
paid  to  M.  Guitry  is  £150  a week. 

/’It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the 
gifted  actress,  Mine.  Simon,  will  play 
the  part  of  the  guinea  fowl.  Both  she 
;and  her  former  husband,  M.  Le  Bargy 
(are  firm  friends  of  the  poet-dramatist! 
One  of  the  most  amusing,  as  well  as 
! the  daintiest,  incidents  in  the  play  is 
(the  plot  of  the  night  birds.  They  hold  a 


(Mr.  Miller  is  now  running  two  compa- 
nies of  the  play  in  the  United  States.) 
It  was  published  in  book  form  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  Easter,  1908. 
It  was  produced  in  Sweden  by  Mr.  Al- 
bert Ranft  at  the  Svenska  Theatre 
Stockholm,  April  10,  1909.  The  product 
tions  for  Norway,  Denmark  and  Fin- 
land are  also  in  preparation  by  the 
same  management;  the  translations  are 
by  Miss  Hilda  Englund.  St.  Petersburg 
German  and  French  productions  are  fn 
negotiation.  The  London  production  will 
take  place  next  September  under  the 
(management  of  Charles  Frohman  and 
Henry  Miller. 


What  would  the  objectors  to  Eddie 
1*  o y s “sacrilegious”  treatment  of 
Hamlet"  say  to  a “Macbeth”  that 
was  produced  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Artists’  Rifles  (the  28th  battalion 
of  London)  March  22? 

‘ The  scene  of  action  was  a Scots- 
man's home.  Three  witches  were  in 
possession  when  the  curtain  rose  and 
were  busy  over  their  cauldron,  into 
[Winch  they  were  putting  some  very 
curious  things.  It  presently  appeared 
*1' iat,  t*?®y  ware  ln  the  employ  of  Lady 
|^a,cba‘h>  wh°  by  their*  engagement 
' had  solved  the  difficulty  of  the  do- 
mestic  service  problem.  Certainly 
they  were  not  recommended  bv  their 
! looks,  and  as  they  had  to  hold  their 
noses  over  their  own  unsavory  con- 
coction it  may  be  presumed  that  their 
cooking  was  a bit  below  par.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Macbeth  and 
his  lady  had  no  scruples  in  inviting! 
Pnu"dan  ,t.°  dmner.  They  communi- 
cated  with  him  by  telephone  and 
quickly  he  appeared  and  brought  along 
a very  eager  appetite.  He  wore  a 
frock  coat,  with  tartan  'bags.'  and 
carried  on  his  cranium  a crown  that 
looked  like  one  of  Tom  Smith’s  crack- 
ers. Four  murderers  had  been  hired  to 
00  Duncan  to  death.  They  were  to 
t,  e time  from  Macbeth  and  to 
dispatch  poor  Dunky  while  he  was 
eating  his  dinner.  They  stuck  daggers 
in  Dunky’s  back;  they  fired  pistols  at 
his  head;  they  even  brought  a Maxim 
gun  to  bear  upon  his  venerable  car- 
cass. But  these  things  moved  him 
not  Suddenly  Lady  Macbeth  had  a 
bright  idea.  She  thought  of  the  hag- 
gis she  had  had  in  the  cupboard  fori 
something  like  three  weeks,  and  she 
had  it  trotted  out.  King  Duncan  was 
partial  to  haggis,  and,  as  the  ladv  put! 
it.  ‘The  hand  that  makes  the  haggis' 


—sill.  Ui I us.  J-  n ey  nom  a 1 rules  the  world.’  He  ate,  'he  groaned 
tea  party.  Since  there  is  a danger  of  J and  he  gave  up  the  ghost.” 
being  interrupted  at  5 o’clock  in  the  af-  Something  In  our  heart  whispers 
temoon,  the_hour  is  changed  to  5 in  the  that  this  burlesque  was  not  so  funnv 
j morning.  They*  plot  against  his  Ma-  as  to  make  a.  man  laugh  by  himself 


There  is  a delightful  episode  in  “La 
Meiileure  des  Femmes”  by  Paul  Bilhaud 
anp  Maurice  Hennequin,  produced  re- 
cently at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris.  The 
piece  as  a whole  is  said  to  contain  rem- 
iniscences and  the  central  idea  is  too 
hazy.  But  one  episode  is  new  and  en- 
tertainlng.  Let  Percival  of  the  Referee 
describe  it;  “Gilberte  Monturel  is  the 


(jesty  the  Cock.” 

! Henry  Arthur  Jones  found  little  sun 
in  the  South.  At  Algeclras  there 
were  only  two  days  that  were  fairly 
warm.  His  health,  however,  was  im- 
proved, and  he  brought  back  the  al- 
most completed  manuscript  of  a sce- 
nic play  for  Charles  Frohman,  w'10 
will  produce  it  in  New  York  next 
September.  Mr.  Jones  gave  a new 
[Piece,  a farce,  to  Charles  Hawtrey. 

Mr  de  j\^gx,  who  is  playing  Napo- 
I loon  in  Gatullo  Mondos*  “XVImpera- 
> trice"  at  the  Theatre  Rejane,  has  giv- 
( en  up  his  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  His  idea  was  to  leave  the 
; Trench  stage  and  play  Shakespeare 
j 1^  England.  But  his  knowledge  of 
I English  is  somewhat  limited,  and  he 
(has  passed  his  40th  birthday. 

The  plot  of  a new  comic  opera,  “The 
.Superior  Sex,”  produced  at  Southend- 


,,  ...  miuaeir, 1 

all  alone,  in  the  woods,  at  the  thouo-hf 
of  it.  s 


At  a revival  of  Goethe’s  “Faust”  at 
the  Deutsches  Theatre,  Berlin,  late  in 
March,  Gretchen,  as  played  by  Miss 
Lucie  Hoeflieh,  was  not  a sentimental 
person,  but  "a  robust  and  healthy  girl 
of  the  people,  with  animal  Instincts 
well  developed,  who  meets  Faust 
quite  half-way  in  his  amorous  pro- 
posals.” Here  is  again  the  old  ques- 
tion of  how  Gretchen  should  be  played, 

;ln  the  drama  or  in  the  opera.  Mbs 
Hoeflieh  s conception  of  the  part  seems  i 

Lucca6  hke  that  the.  late  PS® 
Arthur  Shirley  has  written  a rnJ 
mantic  drama  wiih  Garibaldi  oo  ,u  f 

rancher,  general,  exile  and  might  hav 
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•en  Kins.  Did  he  not  once  live  on 
1 1 Staten  Island?  Tom  Taylor  made  Gar. 
aldi  the  hero  of  an  equestrian  drama 
■educed  at  Astley's  in  1S59,  and  H.  .1. 
yrou  wrote  a farce,  “The  Garibaldi 
s.  ursionists.”  There  was  a drama, 
j.iribaldl,  or  the  Invasion  of  Sar- 
nia." produced  for  the  first  time  on 
>y  stage  at  the  new  Bowery  Theatre, 
ew  York,  Sept.  24,  lSflO. 
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IT  TREJUUESTIC 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
“A  Grand  Army  Man*'— Capi- 
tal Piece.  Played  in  Capital 
Style  by  Company. 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ar.  o in  Boston  of  “A  Grand  Army  Man,” 
in  four  arts  by  David  Belasco, 
Pauline  Phelps  and  Marion  Short.  Pro- 
duced by  David  Belasco. 

W:s’  Bigelow David  Warfield 

Ju  ie:  Andrews Oscar  Eagle 

t/apt.  Bestor William  Boag 

J -.1  Bishop George  Woodward 

■Cory  Hilbert Harold  Mead 

Let’  PettingiU Stephen  Maley 

Comrade  Potter Tony  Be  van 

Comrade  Tucker Thomas  Gilbert 

r Comrade  Tate Louis  P Verande 

Robert William  Elliot^ 

P z-  rs  Wellman Taylor  Holmes 

H John  V.  Dailey 

Hdiiie Antoinette  Perry 

I.* * *•  1 1 isa Marie  Bates 

Mrs  Bestor Isabel  Waldron 

.Alida  Bestor Veda  McEvers 

r;  Gilbert Ruth  Gates 

New  plays  as  a rule  arrive  in  Boston 
Hate.  “A  Grand  Army  Man”  was  prot 
i duecd  in  New  York  at  the  opening  of 
the  Stuy vesant  Theatre  Oct.  16,  1907.  . 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
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1007.  hr  Talk,  New  York.) 
VID  WARFIELD, 
le  Grand  Army  Man.” 

Id  be  popular.  It  is  senti- 
Amerlcans  are  the  most 
people  In  the  world.  It  is 
Ith  every  day,  familiar  hu- 
lotive  of  the  plot  Is  a sym- 
The  dialogue  is  natural, 
and  the  reflections  oh  life 
and  tlie  characters  repre- 
ivlng  in  the  little  Indiana 
nely  and  not  strained.  There 
to  patriotism  as  typified  by 
■ men.  The  play  Is  crowded 
lc  details  that  easily  win 
he  acting  Is  capital  through- 
haracter  lives  and  moves;  is 
rid  recognizable. 

Ittle  art  shown  In  the  con- 
’ the  play,  for  the  drama 

,ly  knit.  Nor  has  the  play 
y quality  or  distinction 
es  its  purpose:  It  makes 
able  and  sentimental  ap- 
audience;  it  admits  of  the 

els  which*  Wien  U*fy  tlm' pro- 


talent,  of  hls> 

, of  liis  ability) 
jenuinc  humor 

ido  in  dramatic 


Th-  second  noT  rs” also  excellent  by  rea 

son  of  the  Irony  loved  by  the  Greeks. 
The  very  joy  and  pride  of  Wes’  Bigelow 
extolling  the  virtues  of  his  adopted  son 
lead  to  keener  shame  and  agony  when  he 
learns  that  this  boy  bad  not  deposited 
the  money  put  in  bis  charge,  but  had  in- 
vested it  tn  a bucket  shop. 

Aside  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
court  room  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Judge  in  the  third  act.  there  is  only  the 
plea  of  Bigelow  for  his  son  awaiting 
sentence.  The  fourth  act  is  wholly  con- 
ventional and  devised  only  to  furnish  a 
happy  ending  for  the  great  mass  of 
theatregoers  who  insist  on  lovers  re- 
united. mistakes  cleared,  the  sorrowful 
cheered,  and  the  villain  punished  before 
there  is  the  reaching  for  hats  and  over- 
coats. 

Simple  as  the  construction  of  the 
drama  is.  artless  as  it  is,  the  first  three 
acts  hold  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tor. chiefly  by  tile  admirable  quality  of 
the  acting  and  by  the  reproduction  on 
{he  stage  of  common  scenes  of  daily 
life.  Whether  the  spectator  is  admitted 
into  the  privacy  of  Bigelow's  home,  oi- 
ls allowed  to  witness  the  ceremonies  In 
the  new  Grand  Army  Hall,  or  is  pres- 
ent in  the  court  room,  lie  is  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  what  lie  sees  and  of 
the  naturalness  of  what  he  hears,  and 
he  is  as  engrossed  as  though  lie  person- 
ally took  part  in  the  various  scenes. 

Mr.  Warfield  showed  his  art  by  his 
simplicity,  by  livings  constantly  the 
life  of  the  unpretending,  lovable,  ami- 
able yet  fiery  veteran,  whose  pride 
was  in  the  cause  he  had  served  and 
In  the  boy,  the  son  of  his  old  sweet- 
heart. He  was  especially  happy  in  the 
portrayal  of  emotions  that  find  ex- 
pression in  humorous  phrases  uttered 
with  a voice  that  is  almost  choked  by 
tears.  The  first  scene  between  him 
and  Hallie,  the  Judge’s  daughter,  was 
delightful  in  naivette,  in  the  manner 
In  which  he  "sounded’’  her  to  find  out 
her  feelings  in  regard  to  his  idol. 

The  far  more  difficult  scene,  in 
which  lie  indignantly  denied  the 
charge  brought  against  tlie  boy,  was 
gradually  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
questioned  Robert  and  reasoned  with 
him,  then  flamed  with  righteous  in- 
dignation and  would  have  punished 
him  with  his  own  hand  but  relented 
and  forgave,  was  played  in  a most 
dramatic  and  convincing  manner.  His 
halting',  inconsequential  plea  to  the 
Judge  for  mercy  was  pathetically  elo- 
quent. But  not  alone  in  leading 
scenes  was  Mr.  Warfield's  perform- 
ance a striking  one.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play  to  the  end,  his  per- 
formance was  finished,  masterly  in 
details  of  expression  and  suggestion, 
authoritative  by  reason  of  its  truth 
to  nature. 

The  support  was  excellent  throughout, 
and  each  actor  and  actress  might  well 
be  praised  by  name.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  minor  part-.  Each  player  contrib- 
uted directly  to  tlie  whole  effect.  Yet  it 
would  seem  ungracious  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  Mr,  Elliott,  who  played  the 
difficult  part  of  Robert  with  rare  dis- 
cretion, or  Mr.  Boag  as  Captain  Bestor, 
or  Mr.  Maley  as  the  drunken  Pettingill, 
or  Mr.  Eagle,  who  refrained  from  mak- 
ing the  judge  a melodramatic  figure,  or 
Miss  Bates  for  her  delightful  Letitia,  or 
Miss  Perry  for  her  pleasing  impersona- 
tion of  Hallie.  All  of  tlie  G.  A.  R.  men 
were  capitally  played,  and  the  little  part 
of  Hickman  was  raised  to  high  impor- 
tance by  Mr.  Dailey. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the 
scenery  showed  the  care,  the  taste, 
the  eye  for  effect  that  we  associate 
with  one  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  productions. 
A large  audience  was  entertained  and 
moved,  and  there  were  many  curtain 
calls. 

M(.  Warfield  will  be  seen  next  week 
In  "T.k?  Music  Master.”  During  Ills 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Marie 
Cahill  in  “The  Boys  and  Betty.” 

Rudolph  Gruber James  13.  Carson 

Tony  Arditti W.  G.  Stewart 

Algernon  Graham Edward  Earle 

Baptiste  Levegue Maeey  TIarlam 

Nanon  Duval Harriet  Burt 

Betty  Barbeau ...Miss  Cahill 

Marie  Antoinette Jane  Rutledge 

Caslmlr  Barbeau.. S'am  B.  Hardy 

Paul  Gerard Wallace  McCutcheon.  Jr. 

Richard,  the  Canary ...  Richard,  the  Canary 

MaJ  Gordon.  L*.  S.  A Eugene  Cowles 

Grace  Gordon Anna  Mooney 

PARK  THEATRE— First  performance 
in  Boston  of  “The  Traveling  Salesman/' 
a comedy  in  four  acts  by  James  Forbes. 
Cast: 

Mr.*.  Babbitt Diana  Huneker 

Luella  Ann  Dawson.  .Frances  Golden  Fuller 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Dawson 

Marlon  Stephens 
William  Henry  Dawson.  Jr. ..Morin  Fuller 

'Bill  «’rab Lawrence  Sheehan 

William  Henry  Dawson Robert  Dudley 

Pierce  Gill Emmett  Shackelford 

Beth  Elliott Rosalind  Ooghlan 

F rankly n Roycc \uMin  Webb 

Martin  Drury Daniel  Jarrett 

Bob  Blake Mark  Smith 

Ted  Watts Tames  O'Neil.  Jr 

•Julluo  Richard  Quilter 

John  Kimball Robert  Dudley 

Ben  Cobb Enynett  Shackelford 

COLONIAL — F.  Ziegfeld,  Jr.,  presents 
“Follies  of  1908”  with  this  cast: 


engagement  this  week  and  next  the] 
curtain  will  rise  promptly  at  8 in  the' 
evening1  and  at  2 at  the  afternoon  per- 
formances, and  no  one  will  be  seated; 
afterward  until  the  close  of  the  first! 
act. 


DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


“L’Assommoir,”  the  play  founded  ort 
Zola’s  novel,  has  been  revived  at  the 
Ambigu,  Paris.  First  performed,  in  1879 
at  the  same  theatre,  it  is  said  to  have 
aged  only  in  one  way:  "The  lurid  colors 
in  which  Emile  Zola,  the  simplest,  most 
straightforward  and  least  sophistitated 
of  realists,  meant  to  paint  the  tragedies 
of  humble  life  seem  nowadays  curiously 
plain  and  unmixed.  The  villains  of 
•L’Assommoir’  are  very  simple  souls 
really,  and  the  good,  honest  workmen 
are  angelic.  All,  even  the  villains,  seem 
content  with  their  lot,  and  in  painting 
the  laboring  classes  Zola  innocently 
passed  by  all  social  problems  and  social 
struggles,  and  never  seemed  to  have 
dreamed  of  such  things  as  strikes,  so-j 
cialism  and  revolutionary  agitation.” 

Miss  Fanny  AVard,  who  will  sail  for 
England  the  24th,  hopes  to  produce  a 
new  play,  "The  Higher  Law,”  in  Lon- 
don. The’  story  is  an  exposition  of  the 
"unwritten  law,”  which  is  supposed  to 
justify  the  action  of  a woman  who  kills: 
her. betrayer. 

A new  musical  play,  “A  Persian  Prin- 
cess.” with  music  by  Sidney  Jones,  will 
be  brought  out  in  London  tomorrow 
night.  The  manager  has  secured  a camel, 
to  play  an.  important  part.  He  had  to  goj 
to  Constantinopletoget  the  animal,  which 
was  formerly  the  pet  of  women  in 
harem. 

Miss  Marie  Tempest  has  accepted  a 
one-act  play,  "Trespassers.”  written 
by  Miss  V.  Langbridge.  There  are 
only  two  characters,  a man  and 
woman,  and  the  author  describes  the 
piece  as  "an  outdoor  episode  of 
light  and  modern  nature.”  Miss  Tem- 
pest will  take  the  part  of  the  tres 
passer,  who  meets  a stranger  and  ex- 
changes “frivolities." 


j Moritz  Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  still 
' exercises  his  biting  wit.  A pianist 
I recently  complained  to  him  of  being 
! hard  up.  "Give  fewer  concerts,’’  was 
j the  cheering  reply. 

Julian  Eltinge  will  soon  be  starred 
| in  comedy  by  Cohan  & Harris. 

It  is  said  that  Francis  D.  McGinn, 
who  is  playing  the  drunken  foreman 
of  the  foundry  in  “Via  Wireless"  was 
chosen  for  the  post  because  Frederic 
Thompson  liked  his  Othello. 

Miss  Vera  McCord,  the  leading 
woman  in  "Via  Wireless,"  was  lead- 
ing-woman  for  Charles  Hawtrey  in 
London  and  the  English  provinces  for 
two  seasons. 

The  Liverpool  Courier,  tells  a story 
of  Richard  Strauss.  On  one  of  his 

visits  to  London,  it  runs,  he  was  given 
a dinner  at  which  some  of  the  critics 
were  present.  One  of  them  concluded 
a speech  with  the  sentiment,  "Rich- 
ard Strauss  knows  all;  he  is  the 
Buddha  of  composers.”  The  guest  ob- 
served: "If  I am  a musical  Buddha, 

that  critic  is  a musical  Pest.” 

Anna  Mooney,  playing  in  “The  Boys 
and  Betty,”  is  the  wife  of  Silvio 
Hein,  the  composer  of  the  music  of 
the  piece. 

These  verses  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
were  written  as  a tribute  to  Clara 
Morris. 

She  touched  the  strings  in  a master  fashion, 

She  uttered  t)ie  cry  of  a world  in  pain; 

It,-  long-hid  sorrow,  its  pent-up  passion 

She  gave  to  the  winds  in  a vibrant  strain. 

For  oh!  the  heart  of  her, 

That  was  the  art  of  her; 

Great  with  the  feeling  that  makes  men  kin; 

Art  unapproachable, 

Art  all  uncoachable; 

Fragrance  and  flame,  from  the  spirit  within. 

The  earth  turns  ever  an  ear  unheeding 

To  the  sorrow  of  art,  as  it  cries  "Encore!" 

And  she  played  on  the  harp  till  her  hands  were 
bleeding. 

White  loud  grew  the  clamor  for  more  and  more. 
She  knew  the  trend  of  it; 

She  knew  the  rnd  of  it; 

Men  heard  the  music  and  men  felt  the  thrill. 

Round  to  the  nltar 
Of  Art,  could  she  falter? 

Then  came  a silence— the  music  was  still. 
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Irish  Colleen . . 

y Nat 

Y Louie 

lOnd  Dan 

FreBli 

Manhattan . . . 
oaquito  from  N 
Lillies  of  1908 


i , . . Nora  Bayes 

. ..Harry  AVatson.  Jr. 

George  Blckel 

Arthur  Deagon 

. . Jack  Norworth 
. Annabelle  Whit  ford 
Jersey.  .Grace  Leigh 
Mie  musical  review 


[of  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  which  was  accorded  a 
I warm  reception  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  visit  to  Boston  in  January,  returned 
to  tlie  Colonial  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon for  a I wo  weeks’  engagement.  De- 


Richard  J.  Jose,  who  is  well  known  in 
Boston,  will  be  starred  next  season  in 
a comedy  drama,  "Silver  Threads.”  He 
will  sing  several  songs,  among  them 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.’’  The 
story  is  about  a struggle  to  keep  the 
ownership  of  a mine  named  Sliver 
Threads.  -- 

Curtl,  the  arranger  of  the  new  ballet 
at  the  Alhambra,  London,  has  little 
: sympathy  with  the  "natural”  school  of 
dancing.  He  spoke  at  length  on  this 
[subject  :o  a reporter  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
1 graph:  “The  daring  ignorance  of  those 
who  assail  the  Italian  and  ancient 
Greek  schools  of  dancing  is  at  once 
shown  by  even  a brief  study  of  tlie 
irrefutable  documents  on  ‘Orcliestique 
Grecque,’  based  on  the  ancient  statues, 
and  revealing  tlie  various  movements 
that  made  up— and  still  make  up— har- 
monious and  poetic  dancing.  The  same! 
precious  records  are  to  be  found! 
stamped  upon  the  vases  and  bas-reliefs 
I of  ancient  epochs,  likewise  on  the  statu- 
! ettes  of  Tanagra,  where  the  selfsame 
j poses  are  religiously  conserved,  thus 
proving  that  great  dancers  had  a form- 
ula for  time  and  step  identical  with 
that  of  their  successors  today. 

"Again,  in  such  authors  as  Plato  and 
Lucian,  we  find  a list  of  sacred  and 
profane  dances,  practised  in  Greece,  the 


enduring  strength  of  which  

fled  by  the  fact  that  some  seven 
eight  centuries  later  we  discover  Greek 
artists  repeating  these  formulae  be- 
queathed by  the  above  great  masters. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  dancers 
were  permitted  no  idle  abandonment  to 
their  own  personal  fancies.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  joyfully  adopted  and  prac- 
tised a sound  technique,  that  had  for 
its  object  the  development,  with  poetic 
grace  of  movement,  of  every  part  of 
the  human  body.  In  this  respect  the 
modern  dance  repudiates  the  ’natural’ 
means — i.  e..  the  true  development  and 
elasticity  of  muscle,  the  study  of  pose 
and  ‘step’ — whereby  the  human  body  is 
truly  glorified.  Yet  all  this  mav  be 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  Watteau,  Lan- 
cret  and  others  of  the  sa^pie  school  of 
I painting,  and  was  never  wanting  in  the 
I sublime  art  of  Camargo,  Allard,  Gui- 
mard. Cerito,  Taglioni,  Zucchi,  Rosita 
Mauri,  and,  to  come  to  these  days,  has 
always  been  manifest,  albeit  In  a lesser 
degree,  in  the  work  of  Carlotta  Zam- 
belli,  Adeline  Genee,  and  the  totally 
unappreciated  and  purely  Italian 
Odette  Aralery.“ 


The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
communication:  “The  Servant  in  the 

House,”  in  its  Swedish  version,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Hilda  Englund,  achieved  F. 
its  first  European  production  at  the 
Svenska  Theatre,  Stockholm,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Albert  Ranft.  The  cast  in- 
cluded the  famous  Swedish  actor,  Svem- 
berg,  who  made  a tremendous  hit  in  the 
part  of  Robert,  the  drain  man.  The  rest 
of  the  company  did  justice  to  the  re- 
maining parts.  The  play  was  received 
with  breathless  interest  and  attention, 
and  30  curtain  calls  at  the  end  signified 
the  approval  of  the  audience.  The  ar- 
rangements for  production  of  “The  Ser- 
vant in  the  House”  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark and  Finland  are  now  In  active 
preparation,  and  the  first  performance 
in  St.  Petersburgh  will  be  announced 
shortly.  The  German  and  French  pro- 
ductions will  take  place  next  fall,  and 
the  production  in  the  author’s  native 
land  (England)  next  September  will  be 
under  the  American  management  of 
Charles  Froliman  and  Henry  Miller. 

Miss  Julia  Heinrich,  assisted  by  her! 
father.  Max.  will  give  a song  recital 
New  York  tomorrow  night. 

Wagnerites  In  Berlin  are  planning  to 
establish  a Richard  Wagner  Opera 
House  in  that  city.  They  say  that  the 
Royal  Opera  is  "industrializing  that 
house  through  a too  well  developed  ten- 
dency to  produce  works  .with  rich  box 
office  possibilities,  like  Richard  Strauss 
novelties,  at  the  expense  of  ‘genuine’ 
opera,  like  ’TannWausser,’  ’Lohengrin’ 
and  other  standard  pieces.”  They  say 
furthermore  that  the  prices  at  the  Royal 
Opera  are  too  high  for  the  average  citi 
zen.  Yet  Emperor  William  has  to  pay 
annually  from  his  private  purse  to  make 
good  the  deficits  at  {he  opera  house  and 
the  Royal  Theatre. 

Miss  Kitty  Cheatham  produced  a new 
piece  at  her  Easter  Tuesday  children’s 
matinee  in  New  York.  Liza  Lehmann 
composed  piano  music  for  Oscar  Wilde’s 
story,  "The  Happy  Prince.”  The  drama 
tells  of  a good  statue  of  a prince  and  a 
swallow  that  served  the  -prince.  “It 
plucked  the  jewels  from  his  swordhilt 
and  his  eyes  to  give  them  to  the  needy, 
and  when  the  swallow  died  the  leaden 
heart  of  the  statue  cracked  in  sympa- 
thy.” They  say  the  performance  in  New 
York  was  effective. 

Miss  Fay  Davis  is  playing  in  “As 
You  Like  It’’  in  London.  “The  critics 
consider  her  Rosalind  a demure,  se-. 
date,  Puritan  lady,  with  abrupt  out- 
bursts of  gayety.’’  Nor  do  they  like 
tapestries  in  place  of  scenery. 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  cast  thac 
characterized  the  revival  of  “The* 
School  for  Scandal”  in  London,  th 
Glasgow  Herald  maintains  that  the 
spirit  of  the  comedy  was  not  caught. 
“The  tempo  o£  the  playing  is  too  slow: 

and  the  business  too  protracted." 
Beerbohm  Tree’s  Sir  Peter  is  too  much 
of  a fine  gentleman,  and  is  not  simple 
enough.  He  is  a Beau  Brummei  mar- 
ried. Then  Mr.  Tree  lays”  too  much 
stress  on  Sir  Peter’s  love  for  his 
wife. 


The  Helen  Reynolds  trio,  assisted 
by  Miss  Swift,  soprano,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall  next  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Gardner  Clarke  Brat- 
lett,  soprano,  will  ,give  a concert  in 
Jordan  Hall  next  Steurday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Graves,  soprano, 
and  George  Copeland.  Jr.,  pianist,  will 
give  a concert  of  Debussy’s  music 
in  Chickering  Hall  next  Monday  night. 

Tlie  People's  Choral  Union  will  give 
its  last  concert  in  Symphony  Hail 
next  Sunday  night.  The  program  wilt 
Include  Gounod’s  St.  Cecilia  mass  and 
Mendelssohn’s  Hymn  of  praise. 

Miss  Beatrice  Herford  will  give  her 
monologues  in  Chickering  Hall  next 
•Saturday  afternoon. 

( {p  'v  'i  i Y'c! 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


The  funeral  march  from  Beethoven  s < 
"Eroiea”  symphony  will  be  played  al  tn<j  ■ 
public  rehearsal  and  concert  by  the  Bosi 
ton  Symphony  orchestra  tills 
memory  of  Frederic  R.  Oomee.  who  fo. 
23  years  was  assistant  manager  ot  me 
organization. 


'Vie  program  of  the  last  Symphonj 
icert  to  bo  given  on  the  30th  will  In- 
clude Mozart's  symphony  in  D majoi 
<K.  385)  and  Beethoven’s  9th  symphony 
The  chorus  of  the  Cccllta  Society  wll 
assist. 

The  New  York  Tribune  secs  wlthou 
gripf  the  disappearance  of  certain  plavi 
from  the  local  stage  and  the  appearanci 
of  others.  Accordingto  the  Tribune,  "Ar 
Englishman's  Home”  is  slowly  expiring 
of  Inanition.”  “The  Savoy  stage  will  b( 
occupied  next  week  by  Miss  Olga  Nether 
sole,  a performer  whose  advent  is  no 
likely  to  awaken  much  public  Interest 
Rumor,  however,  making  its  front  se- 
rene. intimates  that  the  play  in  which 
on  this  occasion.  Miss  Nethcrsole  wil 
put  forth  her  powers,  is  of  an  agreeable 
character.  Hitherto,  commonly,  tlial 
actress  lias  appeared  in  plays  of  a kind 
that  is  better  left  alone— it  being  her  be- 
lief. no  doubt  honest  but  entirely  mis- 
taken. that  public  virtue  is  promoted  b> 
the  theatrical  exhibition  of  frightful  ex- 
amples of  vice.  The  time  draws  near  for 
the • departure  of  Miss  Anna  Held  and 
[her  associate  performers  in  'Miss  inno- 
cence.' The  public  heart  will  also  be 
wrung  by  the  loss  of  'The  Newlyweds 
and  Their  Baby,-  now  visible  in  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre." 

Nor  was  the  Tribune  cheered  by- 
Roy  I,.  McCardell’s  new  play.  “It 
would  be  unjust  to  th$  casual  visitor 
to  town  during  the  approaching  sum- 
mer to  record  ‘The  Gay  Rife’  as  a 
t wo-dollar’  show.  Even  the  summer 
guest  is  worthy  of  consideration." 

Yet,  why  is  the  soul  of  the  Tribune 
ast  down  and  disquieted?  Mr.  Man- 
tell  is  still  playing  in  New  Y'ork  and 
in  the  legitimate. 
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■ted.  and  Characterize 
and  a grace  entirety 
void  of  formality.  When  the 
stops,  or  the  reciter  pauses,  sho  comes 
to  a dead  halt,  standing  there  rigid  and 
impassive,  like  a statue  hewn  out  of 
marble.  As  Dr.  Hollander  explained 
from  the  stage,  a hypnotized  subject  is 
as  apt  to  make  mistakes  as  a sentient 
being;  but  assuredly  Magdeleine's  per- 

[ formance  suggested  nothing  but  the  cer- 
tainty and  precision  which  spring  from 
a natural  talent.” 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  given 
at  least  seven  concerts  in  Hambur 
to  audiences  that  crowded  the  hall 
They  are  writing  poetry  in  Vienna 
honor  of  Mme.  Sembrlch,  who  is 
still  indulging  herself  in  tear-stained 
but  lucrative  farewells. 

The  Signale  (Berlin)  of  April  7 pub 
llshed  this  paragraph:  “Max  Fiedler 
11  has  been  chosen  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony-  orchestra  for  the  fol- 
lowing season.  An  attempt  to  se- 
cure Gustav  Mahler  for  the  position 
miscarri  ed.” 

A cantata  for  chorus,  with  accom- 
i?  tolpaniment  of  wipd  instruments  and  ! 
'Pfni  drums,  has  been  composed  in  cele-  1 
bration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
ilii)  ijohn  Calvin’s  birthday-  (July-  10,  1909). 
■**  The  text  has  been  taken  by  Julius 
li(  Smend  from  the  Bible,  and  U.  Hilde- 
brandt  is  the  composer  of  the  music. 

Joachim's  correspondence  will  be 
published  next  year. 

Richard  Strauss  and  Mascagni  have 
been  exchanging  compliments  in  Ital- 
ian journals.  The  former  yvas  ac- 
cused of  speaking  irreverently  of  ”Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana.”  The  latter  com- 
plained that  his  country  had  aban- 
doned her  glorious  traditions  to  listen 
to  the  din  made  by  noisy  foreigners. 
Strauss  answered  by-  saying  that  he 
had  never  said  a word  intended  for 
publication  about  Mascagni’s  operas. 

A Turkish  opera  in  eight  acts  en- 
titled "Mireh”  has  been  produced  at 
Constantinople.  The  subject  is  the  | 
struggle  of  the  Y'oung  Turks  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  old  ruie. 

Mancinelii’s  opera  “Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca” in  one  act  did  not  have  a great 
success  at  the  Scala,  Milan.  It  is 
said  that  the  libretto  is  so  compact 
that  the  composer  had  no  opportunity 
for  the  necessary  development. 

cut*  Magdeleine,  the  "Hypnotic  Dream 
Dancer,”  made  her  first  public  -ap- 
pearance in  London  at  the  Coliseum 
April  12.  At  a private  seance  she 
was  hypnotized  and  examined  by 
physicians  to  see  whether  she  was 
really-  "under  the  influence.”  She 
then  proceeded  to  perform  "a  series 
of  tcrpsichorean  evolutions”  after  the 
manner  of  Miss  Allan,  Miss  St.  Denis, 
Miss  Valery  and  others.  It  was  stated 
that  the  music  suggested  certain 
steps  or  movements  to  the  hypftotizer, 
Mr.  Schmidt-Esto,  yvho  conveyed  his 
ideas  to  the  dancer  by  means  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion.  There  was  a row- 
over  the  genuineness  of  the  medical 
examination,  and  the  physicians  pres- 
ent refused  to  disclose  their  identity. 

A reporter  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
wrote  (April  10)  that  this  exhibition  of 
hypnotic  dancing  produced  a distinct  if 
momentary  feeling  of  painfulness.  "It 
s only  right  to  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
'hat  tlie  performer  suffers  in  no  way; 
hat  the  exercise  is  stimulating  rather 
Ilian  hurtful.  That  there  is  no  trickery 
ibout  tlie  affair  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander, 
he  well-known  brain  specialist,  unhesi- 
’-atingly  assured  Thursday’s  audience, 
who  were  themselves  invited  to  propose 
:he  adoption  of  any  possible  test  they 
,aj  ’ould  think  of.  In  her  natural  state  it  is 
jnderstood  that  Magdeleine  possesses 
her  10  particular  talent,  histrionic,  or  terp- 
,it Uichorean.  Reduced  to  a hy-pnotic  con- 
ittion  she  responds  in  the  most  amazing 
| manner  to  every  emotion  suggested  by 
music  or  by  declamation.  Fear,  joy-, 
surprise,  grief,  horror,  and  delight,  are 
expressed  with  a vividness  and  a real- 
sm  worthy  of  a great  tragic  actress. 
The  tension  while  it  lasts  is  wonderful. 
The  rapidity  with  which  she  changes 
mom  one  phase  of  feeling  to  another  Is, 
also,  absolutely  startling.  About  her 
lancing  there  is  nothing  of  the  trained 
ballerina  who  has  been  taught  to  point 
her  toes  and  to  move  her  arms  with 
tereotyped  monotony.  Her  actions  are 


Harry  Lauder’s  reminiscences  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  Strand  Magazine. 

Rostand's  new  play,  as  yet  unper- 
formed. has  influenced  Paris  fashions. 
A Paris  correspondent  writes  to  a Lon- 
don journal:  “ ‘Chanteeler’  has  pos- 

sessed all  the  confectioners'  shops— Chan- 
teeler with  the  head  of  Edmond  Ros- 
tand. monocle  at  ey-e,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  barn.vard  cock.  Birds  appear  in 
all  sorts  of  guises  this  year:  dainty 
ducks  dressed  as  ’avocats’;  partridges 
jwitli  the  'beret'  of  the  stfident;  diminu- 
tive hens  wearing  the  garb  of  old  la- 
dies; a pelican  looking  important  in  the 
role  of  a schoolmaster.  The  Rostand 
Play,  Indeed,  seems  to  have  Inspired  all 
the  Easter  designs.” 

A.  F.  Henderson  of  Terry’s  Theatre, 
London,  showed  a reporter  the  manu- 
scripts of  a hundred  dramas  and  said 
concerning  the  value  of  new  plays:  “One 
in  50  worth  reading;  one  in  100  worth 
contemplating;  one  in  200  worth  pro- 
ducing.” In  many  cases  there  Is  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  knowledge  of  stage  craft. 
In  others  the  themes  are  impossible. 
"One  play  that  was  sent  to  me  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  divorce  with  an  ab- 
solute disregard  for  the  lord  chamber- 
lain;  and  another,  written  by  a lady 
who  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
a one-act  play,  had  17  characters  and 
live  or  six  scenes.” 

They  are  making  something  like  7500 
costumes  for  the.  church  pageant  in 
London.  Saxon  and  Roman  swords  are 


ymajor,  op.  70,  No.  1 ; Sehuott, 
Maerchen,”  Slndlrg’s  Trio  In  D major, 
op.  23,  and  the  following  songs:  Victor 
Masse’s  avia,  “Nous  Marchlons  Cette 
Nuit."  from  "Paul  and  Virginia” ; Lan- 
don  Ronald,  "Down  In  the  Forest” ; Hll- 
dach,  "Es  1st  Keln  Berg”;  Hamilton 
Harty,  “Lane  o’  the  Thrui-fics” ; Sibelius. 
i"Longing,"  “A  Maiden  Yonder  Sings”; 
Cowen,  “Thoughts  at  Sunrise.” 

This  trio  by  Beethoven  is  more  con- 
temporaneous in  spirit  with  modern  taste 
than  most  of  his  chamber  works  that  are 
used  to  begin  a concert ; the  largo  has 
an  emotional  appeal  that  Is  understood 
by  the  lay  concertgoer  of  today.  So  the 
program  was  entertaining,  and  the  per- 
formance gave  manifest  pleasure  to  an 
audience,  small  In  size,  bpt  friendly  In 
disposition.  Miss  Swift  had  chosen  a 
rather  unusual  group  of  songs,  and  she 
sang  most  of  them  with  taste  and  sym- 
pathy. The  songs  by  Ronald  and  Hil- 
dach  were  perhaps  the  most  effective  as 
sung  by  Miss  Swift;  those  by  Libellus 
are  in  wholly  different  vein.  The  concert 
was  a pleasant  one,  and  all  the  musicians 
were  applauded  and  recalled. 

-Y  ' 1 1 / > f 

Beethoven’s  Letters. 

(Reviewed  by  Philip  Hale.) 

A critical  edition  of  "Beethoven’s  Let-  ' 
ters,”  with  explanatory  notes  translated 
into  English  by  J.  S.  Shedlock  from  the  I 
German  -of  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer,  is  pub- 
lished in  two  handsome  volumes  by  J. 
M.  Dent  of  London  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York).  The  volumes  are  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  views  of  houses, 
etc.,  fac-similes  of  music,  and  there 
are  carefully  prepared  indexes  of  ref- 
erences to  Beethoven’s  works  mentioned 
in  the  letters  and  to  names  of  men  and 
women  mentioned  in  tlfe  letters  and  in 
the  notes.  There  is  a /short  preface  by 
Dr.  Kalischer  and  a longer  and  more 
valuable  one  by  Mr.  Shedlock. 

These  volumes,  which  contain  over 


made  from  strong  laths  and  cased  in  . 1200  letters,  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
linoleum  sheaths;  shields  from  children's  ' 1 the  small  octavo  book  which,  published 
noops  with  cardboard  and  a tin  jelly!  about  40  years  ago,  was  thought  to  sat 
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mould  forming  the  centrepiece  and  car- 
pet  nails  the  studs:  Norman  helmets 
from  ordinary  linoleum  trimmed  with 
tin  strips;  the  Magna  Charta  table  and 
the  thrones  from  packing  cases;  tlie 
armor  from  string  knitted  together, 
dj  ed  brown,  then  silvered  and  ironed 
flat. 

Moritz  Rosenthal  has  been  talking 
again.  He  would  not  say  much  about 
modern  music  in  general,  but  he  did  say 
in  Paris  to  a reporter  of  the  New  York 
Herald:  "The  present  day  composer  is 
marching  sideways  instead  of  forward. 
There  is  not  enough  genius  in  his  music 
and  too  much  will  power,  while  there 
is  a regrettable  tendency  to  snobbism  in 
the  matter  of  despising  melody.” 


Mme.  Ada  Crossley.  the  English  con- 
tralto. has  been  having  a beautiful  time 
in  New  Zealand.  The  Auckland  Weekly 
News  informs  us  that  ’’she  wears  a 
splendid  gown  that  had  made  every  wo- 
man of  taste  in  her  audience  gasp  with 
envious  delight  when  first  it  burst  upon 
them— a directoire  gown  of  finest  mous- 
seline de  soie  in  a glowing  tint  of  green 
somewhere  between  sorrel  and  empire 
green.”  The  News  refers  to  ’’dainty 
green  shoes,”  wh^h  “peep  from  beneath 
the  velvet  hem  of  the  gown.”  As  for 
her  voice,  it  is  “round  and  full  as  the 
deep-swelling  notes  of  an  organ,  soft 
and  pleading  as  a lover's  whisper,  gay 
and  sparkling  as  sun-kissed,  rippling 
water.”  My  darling,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  more? 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  has  been  study- 
ing law  and  “she  expects  shortly  to 
receive,  her  degree  from  a prominent 
eastern  university.”  When  she  does,  she 
will  reopen  the  Hopper-Dunsmuir  case, 
which  has  "delicate  points' involving  the 
international  laws.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  the  manager  of 
the  Majestic  Theatre  insisting  that  when 
the  curtain  is  announced  as  rising  at 
° P.  M.,  the  announcement  should  be 
carried  out  to  tlie  letter.  In  too  .many 
of  our  theatres  this  season  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  has  been  a movable  feast, 
no  matter  what  time  was  named. 

..  William  Bullock  is  deploring  the 
“vogue  of  bad  melodrama.”  But  is  any 
melodrama  really  bad?  There  is  a wild 
irregularity  that  pleases;  there  is  an 
absurdity  that  enthrals. 

Miss  I-Ienritta  Crosman,  who  prides 
herself  on  her  cooking,  thinks  there  is 
only  one  excuse  for  going  to  see  “a 
sewer  play,”  and  that  is  -when  a great 
actress  like  Mme.  Bernhardt  or  Mme. 
Duse  plays  a part  in  it.  She  also  thinks 
that  the  first  mission  of  the  stage  is  to 
amuse.  “If  it  succeeds  in  amusing  the 
people,  then  it  may  also  give  them  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  may  point  its 
morals.” 

“L’Aiglon”  has  against  been  drawing 
crowds  to  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre 
in  Paris. 
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THE  HELEN  REYNOLDS  TRIO. 

Entertaining  Concert  Given  Last 
Evening  in  Steinert  Hall. 


The  Helen  Reynolds  trio  (Misses 
Helen  Reynolds,  violinist;  Katherine 

pianist?,'  assisted  ’by^M^Blrtfaa ^ We's-1  ^ hlS  V?,n;  gay  about  po1 

selhoeft  Swift,  soprano,  gave  a concert f°phlC„theorl,es^f.  life’.  but 
last  evening  in  Steinert  Hali.  The  pro-L-fij  phaTm  through  their  naivete 

gram  included  Beethoven's  Trio  in  D d frank  disclosures  of  personal  chnr- 


isfy  the  curiosity  of  English  readers. 
Even  these  volumes  do  not  contain  all 
of  Beethoven’s  letters.  Those  published 
here  are  almost  all  dated  after  his  ar- 
rival In  Vienna.  All  letters  which  have 
appeared  “in  book  form  in  Beethoven 
literature,  whether  in  biographies,  in 
special  collections  of  letters,  or’  in 
writings  connected  with  tlip  history  of 
Beethoven,”  are  reprinted  by  tlie  editor 
and  there  are  many  letters  printed  for 
the  first  time,  which,  according  to  the 
| editor,  show  the  composer  under  new 
aspects.  Furthermore,  the  editor  asi 
sures  us  that  the  text  is  pure.  "Taking 
everything  into  account;  style,  gram- 
mar. orthography  and  punctuation — I 
have  the  astounding  declaration  to 
make,  viz.,  that  of  all  the  editors  of 
Beethoven  letters,  none  has  reproduced 
Quite  correctly  any  of  the  original  let- 
ters which  I have  examined.” 

Dr.  Kalischer  has  performed  a labori- 
ous task  with  the  patience  and  the  at- 
tention to  detail  that  characterize  the 
German  editor  and  often  makes  him 
Iboresome.  He  unfortunately  shows  an 
illiberal  spirit  toward  his  predecessors. 
He  is  not  only  cocksure  in  his  annota- 
tions; he  is  at  times  arrogant.  Take,  for 
example,  his  explanation  of  the  famous 
letters  addressed  by  Beethoven  to  a 
woman,  “tlie  immortal  beloved.”  Dr. 
Kabscher  dismisses  contemptuously  the 
"attempt”  of  A.  W.  Thayer  “to  palm 
off”  the  Countess  Therese  Brunswick  as 
tliis  woman.  “The  height  of  folly  in 
this  controversy  has  been  reached  by 
Dr.  Th.  Frimmel.”  “At  the  present  day 
I there  is  scarcely  any  serious  Beethoven 
investigator  who  accepts  the  Thayer - 
Tenger  thesis.”  Dr.  Kalischer  stoutly 
maintains  that  the  passionate  love  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  the  Countess 
Guicciardi.  Thus  he  holds  fast  to  his 
theory  advanced  as  early  as  1891,  a 
theory  proposed  long  ago  by  Schindler. 

Since  Dr.  Kalischer  edited  these  let- 
ters La  Mara,  who  in  private  life  is 
Marie  Lipsius,  has  published  a careful 
study  of  the  vexing  question,  "Beet- 
|Uoven's  Unsterbliche  Geliebte,”  in 
which  she  proves  by  communication 
(With  the  Brunsvik  family  that  while 
Thayer's  date  of  the  letters  is  wrong, 
his  deductions  identifying  the  woman 
as  the  Countess  Therese  are  right. 
She  proves  that  Beethoven  was  for 
some  time  a guest  of  the  Brunsvik 
family  at  the  ancestral  castle  in  Hun- 
gary-— a fact  undiscovered  by  any  of 
Beethoven’s  biographers  — and  that 
after  his  departure  in  1S07  he  wrote 
«the  letters.  The  castle  was  named 
Korompa,  and  this  explains  the  sen- 
tence: "I  have  just  found  out  that  the 
letters  must  be  posted  very  early  * * * 
— the  only  days  when  the  post  goes 
from  here  to  K.”  This  “K”  has  been 
a riddle  to  investigators.  Dr.  Kali- 
scher in  his  notes  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  it.  “Monday  evening  July  6.” 
In  the  year  1S07  July  6 fell  on  a Mon- 
day. 

Many  of  the  letters  published  in  these 
two  volumes  arc  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  for  they  are  not  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  nor  do  they  lead  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  man  or  the 
composer.  Nor  are  the  letters  in  mass 
as  entertaining  or  as  illuminative  as 
those  of  Mozart,  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky,  von  Bue- 
low  or  Mendelssohn.  It  is  true  that 
Mozart  had  little  to  write  about  art  ex- 
cept his  own  ; little  to  say  about  politics, 


lacier  and  dally  routine.  Pcrlioz,  Wag-, 
ner.  Ill  SKI,  von  Buelow  were  men  of  tin'' 
world.  Interested  in  everything  that,  per  ’ 

[ iain.s  to  man.  Tschalkowsky’s  letters  are  l 
remarkable  for  their  revelation  of  a.  sin- 
gular, morbid,  but  lovable  and  noble  I 
character.  Mendelssohn,  as  a letter 
writer,  in  spite  of  Ills  priggishness  and  I 
his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  music  by  tils 
contemporaries,  charms  by  Ills  gaiety 
and  Ids  power  of  description.  Liszt,  Ber- 
lioz, von  Buelow,  Tschaikowsky  were  in- 
veterate letter  writers.  Volume  after 
volume  of  Liszt’s  letters  appear  , and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  There  Is  hardly  a letter 
by  any  one  of  the  four  that  Is  not  enter- 
taining to  a reader  who  takes  up  a book 
as  a buckler  against  the  enemy.  Time. 

There  are  a few  of  Beethoven’s  let- 
ters—and  they  were  published  long  ago— 
which  are  as  a cry  from  the  depths— 
his  letters  to  the  immortal  beloved,  his 
letter  of  a testamentary  character  to 
his  brothers,  the  letters  to  his  scapo- 
~raee  nephew.  These  are  passionate  and 
tragic.  They  go  side  by  side  with 
titanic  pages  of  his  music.  There  are 
also  letters  which  in  their  rough,  ele- 
mental humor  remind  the  reader  of 
reckless  passages  in  this  scherzo  or  that 
allegro.  There  is  little,  however,  that 
throws  a clear  light  on  Beethoven  in 
his  relationship  with  literature,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  politics,  morals  and  the 
conduct  of  life.  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  health,  liis  hasty 
and  often  absurd  quarrels,  his  unreason- 
able suspicions,  his  rows  with  servants,  j 
Thus  we  know  better  the  lesser  Beetho-  i 
ven.  Is  it  worth  while  to  wade  through  ! 
many  trivial  letters  to  gain  this  ac- 
quaintance? Would  It  not  be  better  to 
have  the  finer,  the  more  impressive  let- 
ters in  one  small  volume? 

Mr.  Shedlock  in  his  preface  argues  to 
the  contrary.  Beethoven  wrote  his  let- 
ters generally  in  a hurry;  therefore,  the 
letters  are  a true  reflection  of  the  man. 
But  Beethoven  did  not  write  his  music 
in  a hurry;  his  sketches  show  how  pain- 
fully he  worked  over  a theme,  how  he 
toiled  over  nearly  every  measure  until 
his  severe  taste  was  satisfied.  In  the 
letters  he  said  little  about  his  art.  Sen- 
tences like  the  one  about  his . “Missa 
Solemnls”— "It  was  my  chief  aim  .to 
awaken,  and  to  render  lasting,  religious 
feeling  as  well  in  the  singers  as  in  the 
hearers” — such  sentences  are  rare.  His 
formal  education  was  at  a public  school 
at  Bonn,  and  it  ceased  when  he  was  13 
years  old.  He  read  much,  but  we  know 
about  his  tastes  chiefly  from  Schindler. 
There  are  very  few  references  in  tlie 
letters  to  his  favorite  books,  Homer, 
Plutarch,  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Os- 
sian,  and  these  are  often  indirect.  In 
one  letter  (1S24)  he  characterized  Homer, 
Klopstock  and  Schiller  as  “immortal 
poets.”  He  knew  the  works  of  Goethe 
intimately,  but  the  two  did  not  under- 
stand each  other. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  as  consul  led 
him  to  write  the  "Eroica”  symphony, 
and  he  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  Na- 
poleon, but  there  is  nothing  about  Na- 
poleon in  these  letters.  Years  later 
Beethoven  was  interested  in  Brougham's  — 
speeches  against  the  slave  trade.  From  “ 
his  letters  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
little  concerned  with  anything  that  took 
place  outside  of  his  lodgings,  his 
nephew's  home  or  the  office  of  a pub- 
lisher. War  raged  about  Vienna.  In  1805 
the  occupation  by  French  troops  was 
prejudicial  to  the  popular  success  of 
“Fidelio.”  In  1809  the  bombardment  led 
. him  to  write:  “What  a disturbing,  wild 
life  all  around  .me,  nothing  but  drums, 
cannon,  men,  misery  of  all  sorts.”  (No 
doubt  he  had  these  scenes  in  mind  when 
J he  wrote  the  “Dona  nobis  pacem”  in 
his  “Missa  Solemnis.")  Where  there  Is 
one  letter  with  a graphic  touch  there 
i are  a dozen  like  this  note  to  Von  Zmes- 
jkale:  "I  shall  certainly  come  to  the 
‘Swan’  and  wait  for  you  there— fare- 
| well,  dear  Z.,  and  be  sure  to  come.”  I 
With  Dr.  Kalischer’s  note:  "According  j 
to  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Vien- 
] no  Court  Library.  It  is  writetn  in  pen-, 
cil.” 

We  wish  to  know  more  intimately  the  ' 
man  who  considered  himself  a nobler 
being  by  virtue  of  genius  than  this 
archduke  or  that  illustrious  prince;  the  f 
man  who  loved  for  the  sake  of  loving, 
and  longed  to  meet  the  woman  destined  : 


| to  be  liis,  who  should  strengthen  him  in 
j virtue;  the  heroic  souJ  who  knew  that 
no  mortal  man  had  lifted  the  veil  of  “1 
am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall 
be”;  and  on  liis  death-bed  shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  a raging  thunder  storm, 
i There  are  a few  letters  that  give  us 
glimpses  of  him.  There  are  too  many 
that  show  him  only  as  a squabbler  and 
Ian  invalid. 

The  Beethoven  of  the  greater  works 
has  been  in  many  ways  a legendary 
character,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that 
ho  should  still  bo  so  regarded.  The  hero 
of  the  legend,  when  tapped  for  dropsy, 
exclaimed:  "Better  from  my  belly  than 
from  my  pen.”  This  might  have  been 
said  by  one  of  Plutarch’s  men.  But  of 
what  profit  is  it  to  learn  from  a letter 
written  in  1824  that  Beethoven  had  taken 
nothing  for  a day  but  soup  and  a few 
eggs;  that  his  tongue  was  yellow;  that 
lie  needed  both  aperients  and  strength- 
ening medicine?  Some  have  looked  on 
Beethoven  as  Tschaikowsky  saw  him. 
”1  bow  down  before  the  grandeur  of 
some  of  his  creations,  but  I do  not  love 
Beethoven.  My  relationship  to  him  re- , 
minds  me  of  that  which  I felt  in  my  I 
childhood  to  the  God  Jehovah.  I feel  i 
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him — for  m>  act  iKtui  are  still  un-| 
iged — great  veneration,  but  also  fear. ' 
has  created  the  heaven  and  the 
h.  and  although  I fall  down  before 
I do  not  love  him.”  It  Is  better  to 
Beethoven  vaguely,  a gigantic  fig- 
rid  ins  in  tho  storm,  shouting  out 
i>p  rations,  long  lgs.  defiances.  Does 
one  really  care  to  know  whether 
in  Schnaps,”  Beethoven’s  house- ‘ 
ier.  was  a faithful  or  unfaithful  ser- 
. whether  her  real  name  was  Sali? 
ere  is  iu  these  volumes  a wealth  of 
erial  for  eompilers  of  concert  pro- 
11  boks.  for  students  who  wish  to 
,’ts  concerning  the  history  and 
ication  of  Beethoyen’s  compositions, 
volumes  will  be  invaluable  to  those 
wish  to  annotate  biographies  of 
hoven  that  have  already  been  pub- 
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BRUCKNER’S  EIGHTH 

SYMPHONY  REPEATED 


-rederic  R.  Comee  Is  Honored  at  Or- 
chestra’s 23d  Concert. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  gave  its  23d 
concert  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Funeral  march  from  "Eroica”  symphony. 

Beethoven 

Symphonv.  C minor.  No.  S Bruckner 

"A  s.tvfried  Idyl” Wagner 

The  funeral  march  was  played  in 
memory  of  Frederic  R.  Comee.  who 
died  early  on  the  morning  of  the  16tn. 
The  program  book  contained  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

‘‘Frederic  Robbins  Comee  was  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  for  23  years  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  constantly  increased.  His 
business  life  was  one  of  infinite  and  vex- 
ing detail.  He  mastered  this  detail  sp 
that  quiet,  unostentatious  administra- 
tion was  as  a second  nature  to  him.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was 
brought  into  „lose  relationship  with  the 
conductor  and  members  of  the  orchestra, 
■with  audiences  in  various  cities,  with 
merchants,  railroad  men,  inn  keepers. 
This  enforced  relationship  might  easily 
have  led  to  friction.  His  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  amiable  disposition, 
his  tolerance,  his  marked  sense  of  humor 
turned  business  acquaintance  into  friend- 
ship, and  all  that  had  to  do  with  him 
respected  his  ability  and  were  fond  of 
the  man  himself.  He  was  scrupulously 
honest,  industrious,  never  discouraged, 
quick  and  ready  in  an  emergency,  al- 
ways of  good  cheer.  His  pride  was  in 
the  organization  of  which  he  was  a 
valued  member.  His  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  orchestra  was  untiring 
and  unselfish.  The  loyalty  that  bound 
him  to  many  friends  with  hoops  of  steel 
distinguished  him  In  his  office.  His  one 
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a drooping  cf  the  wings,  but  the  opening 
measures  of  this  finale  and  the  close  are 
towering  and  exultant.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  Incongruity  when  the  first 
measures  of  the  symphony  followed  Im- 
mediately Beethoven’s  sublime  march. 

I and  there  could  have  been  no  severer 
test.  The  performance  of  the  symphony 
was  masterly,  and  Mr.  Fiedler  led  as 
one  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  composer. 

The  wonder  is  that  Bruckner,  the  long 
ignored,  poor,  humble  school  teacher, 
grotesque  in  appearance,  a peasant  in 
speech  and  action,  should  have  had 
apocalyptic  visions  and  spoken  musi- 
cally with  the  tongues  of  angels.  The 
sentence  with  which  Dr.  Louis,  his 
biographer,  sums  up  Bruckner’s  career, 
contains  the  answer  to  this  question 
asked  of  other  men:  "Blessed  are  the 

poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

The  concert  mlglit  well  have  closed 
with  tile  symphony. 

The  quartet  that  will  assist  in  the 
performance  of  Beethoven’s  ninth  sym- 
| phony  this  week  is  made  up  of  Miss 
j Laura  Combs,  Mme.  Gertrude  Stein, 
i Theodore  Van  Torx  and  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  Jr. 


BEATRICE  HERFORD. 


Program  of  Original  Monologues 
Given  in  Chickering  Hall. 


dominating  thought  was  for  the  welfare 
>f  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.” 

The  public  tribute  of  the  funeral  and 
memorial  march  was  eminently  de- 
served. It  was  an  eloquent  expression 
of  tho  affection  and  respect  in  which 
M:.  Comee  was  held  by  his  associates. 
Composers  and  public  men  have  thus 
twen  honored  at  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  a 
: pleasure  to  see  long-continued,  faithful 
and  intelligent  service  recognized  in 
like  manner. 

I Bruckner's  titanic  symphony  was 

I played  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 

I I ■ y by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
I tra  in  Symphony  Hall  the  13th  of  last 
I month.  Last  night  it  was  repeated  "by 


Miss  Beatrice  . Hedford  gave  a pro- 
gram of  her  original  monologues  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall.  The 
titles  printed  on  the  program  were  "The 
Bazaar,”  "The  Only  Child,"  "A  Lady 
from  England”  and  ‘‘The  Tale  of  the 
Train.”  Miss  Herford  added  ‘‘The  Girl 
at  the  Pay  Station”  and  “In  a Restau- 
rant." and  the  applause  that  greeted  the 
announcement  of  the  former  showed  that 
it  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  audience. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
pieces  created  the  most  amusement, 
although  the  two  encore  numbers 
came  after  “The  Only  Child”  and  “A 
Lady  from  England.”  The  former  is 
an  exceedingly  clever  sketch  of  the 
mother  who  fraternizes  with  her  child 
one  moment,  and  the  next  tries  to 
exercise  an  authority  that  she  has 
never  been  able  to  establish.  An  ob- 
servant foreigner  would  be  inclined 
to  substitute  the  word  “American”  for 
“Only”  in  the  title.  "A  Lady  from 
England"  illustrates  a type  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  in  this  city. 

“The  Tale  of  the  Train"  is  an  epi- 
| sode,  and  the  only  one  of  the  six  num- 
J be rs’ given  that , contained  a narrative 
| element.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  1 
monologue,  cleverly  as  it  was  given, 
was  the  least  engrossing  of  the  lot,  in  ; 
spite  of  its  narrative  interest.  The 
' other  five,  depending-  wholly  upon  their 
truth  to  life  and  the  bearers’  recogni- 
tion of  the  types  portrayed,  made  the 
greater  impression,  because  their  in- 
terest was  general  rather  than  specific, 
and  the  most  unobservant  pres'ent  could 
not  help  recognizing  the  characters  as 
those  met  day  after  day. 

The  art  in  Miss  Herford’s  performance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  makes  these 
commonplace  characters  of  engrossing 
interest,  whereas  one  Is  bored,  annoyed, I 
or  indifferent  in  actual  contact  with 
them.  Miss  Herford’s  performance  is 


without  exaggeration,  and  bears  every 
appearance  of  ease  and  simplicity.  Her 
pantomime  of  eating,  in  the  restaurant 
scene,  was  masterly. 


repeL:  .on  was  welcome,  and 
there  be  many  repetitions  in 
:,  for  the  work  Is  one  of  the 
Important  that  have  been  pro- 
here  in  recent  years,  and  it  is 
itravagant  to  say  that  it  is  one 
■ great  symphonies  of  the  world,  j 
irzt  performance  was  so  recent  j 
It  is  not  now  necessary  to  dis- 
al  length  the  character  of  the 
After  a second  healing  the  I 
seems  still  more  stupendous  in  I 
art  still  more  noble  and  beauti- j 
, Its  lofty  thought  and  expres- 
Therc  are  pages  that  remind 
f the  visions  seen  by  John  on  the 
>f  Pat  mo 1 “And  I heard,  as  it  I 
of  a great  multitude, 

; of  many  waters,  and 
mighty  thunderings.” 
to  pages  of  ravishing 


DISAPPROVES  BIG 
FAMILIES  FOR  STARS 


Mme.  Fremstad  Declares  She 
Thinks  It  Is  a Shame  for  Sing- 
ers to  Have  Many  Children  to 
Look  After. 


ONLY  CONTRALTOS  ERR 

IN  THIS  WAY,  SHE  SAYS 


iroift 


behind  in 


th 

to  the  expo- 
nd  themes  of 
the  second 
Scherzo  with 
gode  of  rare 
icstrated,  are 
-r  movements 
a sustained 
is  especially 
nt  and  the 


there  is  heic  and  there 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  season  is  drawing  to  a close. 
Even  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  singers  should  have  large  fam- 
ilics  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Mme. 
Fremstad  opened  the  debate  by  saying 
In  Chicago:  “I  think  it  is  a shame  that 
opera  singers  should  have  large  fam- 
ilies.” She  argued  that  a singer  must 
necessarily  neglect  her  children  and  she 
had  compasslofi  on  the  neglected.  “Any- 
way, only  contraltos  have  large  fam- 
ilies.” Thus  she  scored  on  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Helnk  and  Mrs.  Louise  Homer. 
The  former  is  In  Europe,  too  busy  with 
concert  work  to  answer  academic  ques- 
tions. The  latter  promptly  exhibited  her 
| children— the  twins  were  In  the  fore- 
I ground-and  said  with  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi:  “These  are  my  J*;wel8- 
Mme.  Fremstad,  who  lias  been  mar 


ried  omy  a -ew  years,  was  lormerijr 
ranked  as  a contralto,  and  some  say 
she  is  still  a contralto  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts as  a dramatic  soprano.  Did  she 
fear  the  fate  of  contraltos? 

And  now  comes  forward  Mrs.  Will- 
em Faversham  (Julie  Opp).  “I  had 
rather  be  the  mother  of  10  fine,  noble 
boys,  than  the  greatest  queen  in  his- 
tory.” At  present  she  has  three.  Mrs. 
Faversham  is  interested  in  anthropology 
and  sociology.  “I  believe  that  if  the 
actresses  of  America  would  set  the 
fashion  of  having  large  families,  race 
suicide  would  disappear.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  to  the  stage  most 
women  look  for  their  ideals.” 


Before  the  season  ends  other  famous 
singers  besides  Miss  Garden  and  Miss 
Farrar  may  repay  the  money  borrowed 
by  them  for  their 'musical  education. 
The  row  between  Miss  Garden  and  Mrs. 
Meyer  should  have  occurred  behind 
closed  doors.  Did  the  laurels  of  Miss 
Garden  prevent  Miss  Farrar  from  sleep- 
ing? Why  print  tile  news  that  Miss 
Farrar  paid  a well-disposed  person  loans 
that  amounted  with  interest  at  5 per 
cent,  to  $34,000?  Since  this  publicity  is 
apparently  gratifying  to  Miss  Farrar, 
the  reader  may  well  wonder  what  she 
did  with  the  money.  “With  the  first 
$10,000  she  got  instruction  from  some  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  music.”  The  1 
subsequent  loans,  amounting  with  inter- 
est to  $24,000,  were  used  “to  tide  her  over 
critical  periods  of  her  career.” 

A Chicago  journal  said  that  this  story 
of  loans  to  Miss  Farrar  was  “a  big 
surprise  to  Sid’s  friends,  for  during  the 
latter  days  in  baseball,  sporting  writers 
all  over  the  country  told  how  he  was 
investing  his  money  in  his  daughter’s 
musical  education.” 

And  so  there  is  a daily  chronicle  of 
small  beer.  As  the  Morning  Telegraph 
well  says:  “Miss  Farrar  is  an  honest 

young  lady,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  she  has  paid  Mrs.  Webb  the  money 
she  owed  her.  But  why  tell  about  it?’ 
Mme.  Eames  repaid  every  cent  she 
borrowed  in  Boston,  principal  and  in- 
terest, but  she  did  not  announce  the 
fact  in  the  newspapers;  she  did  not 
plume  herself  on  her  repayment;  she 
did  not  call  for  the  spotlight  and  say: 
“See  what  a good  girl  am  I.”  And 
other  singers,  pianists,  violinists,  paid 
their  debts  without  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  beating  of  drums. 


tour  cf  Spain  with  the  orchestra  for 
a series  of  30  concerts.  Among  the 
works  which  will  be  performed  in 
Spain  for  the  first  Time  are  Brahms 
Symphony  in  E minor,  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phonie  Fantastique,  Debussy’s  Noc- 
turnes, Bach’s  Brandenburg  Concerto 
for  flute,  violin  and  piano,  Beethoven’s 
Choral  Symphony,  Schumann’s  “Rhen- 
ish” Symphony,  and  two  Suites  by 
Spanish  composers. 

Selma  Kurz,  the  famous  Viennese 
singer,  who  Is  engaged  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  next  season,  eats 
dry  prunes  to  benefit  her  voice.  Hock- 
anum  Ferry  papers  please  copy. 

Miss  Janet  Spencer  discussed  re-  , 
cently  her  "recipe”  for  making  her 
audience  sympathetic,  also  her  “de- 
nouement of  getting  the  atmosphere 
and  feeling  of  a song.”  "Denoue- 
ment?” Is  that  the  word  Miss  Spen- 
cer used,  or  did  the  reporter  thin.,  it 
the  fitting,  the  inevitable  one?  Wei 
suspect  the  reporter,  for  in  his  story, 
we  find  the  following  sentence:  "A 


full-rigged  Why  loomed  in  the  offing,; 
seeking  and  finding  a pert  to  dis-^ 
charge  its  onus." 

The  Munich  Concert  Society,  led  by 
Ferdinand  Loewe,  will  give  a.  conceit! 
cycle  of  Beethoven’s  9,  Brahm’s  4 ndl 
Bruckner’s  most  famous  symphonies 
in  the  Tonhalle  from  July  31  to  Sept. 
13.  These  concerts  will  not  conflict 
with  the  performances  in  the  Prinz 
Regenten  Theatre. 


Explanations  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  Mr.  Caruso's  voice  are  still 
offered.  They  are  hardly  necessary.  Mr. 
Caruso  has  been  forcing  his  voice  for 
some  time,  singing  by  main  strength, 
shouting.  The  louder  he  shouted  the 
more  his  audience  liked  it.  Can  you  not 
hear  the  cries:  “Bravo!  Bis!  Bis'.'? 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  strained  by  this  abuse  and  by 
hollering  for  photographs,  is  now  im- 
paired? 


By  the  way,  the  Nashville  Amerl- ; 
can  informs  us  that  Mme.  Eames,  who 


arrived  in  Nashville  the  18th,  “gives  1 


a foreign  accent  to  her  words,  but  not 
in  iuiy  sense  an  affected  accent.”  Mme. 
Eames  said  to  the  reporter:  “If  my 

pronunciation  seems  somewhat  for- 
eign it  comes,  I presume,  from  living 
so  many  years  abroad,  and  also  per- 
haps from  inflecting  the  voice  when 
singing  the  arias  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.”  Tush,  pish,  likewise,  go 
to!  Mme.  Eames  in  conversation 
speaks  good  honest  English  as  it  is 
known  in  Maine.  She  lived  in  the 
district  of  Maine  during  her  suscep- 
tible and  imitative  years.  Any  Maine 
man  from  Machias  to  Eustis  would 
easily  understand  her  and  hail  her 
proudly  as  a woman  of  his  state. 
What  to  him  would  be  the  accident  of 
her  birth  at  Shanghai? 


The  musical  event  of  last  week  was 
the  spluttering  of  Mr.  Bonci  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  This  tenor  is  a re- 
markable singer,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  rare,  exquisite  quality  of  his  vocal 
art.  The  voice  itself  is  in  no  way 
extraordinary.  Mr.  Bonci  is  an  unu- 
sually short  man,  and  he  is  not  a ro- 
mantic figure  on  the  stage.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  overvalues  his  worth  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Very 
short  men  often  talk  in  deep  and 
draggy  tones,  pontifically,  that  they 
may  thus  be  impressive.  Mr.  Bonci  is 
a’  tenor  and  he  is  apparently  irascible; 
perhaps  petulant,  Is  the  better  word. 
He  has  been  warmly  appreciated  m 
New  York  and  In  other  cities  by  those 
who  enjoy  excellent  singing.  He  has 
never  been  an  irresistible  magnet  in 
the  box  office.  Mr.  Bonci  knows  that 
he  sings  much  more  artistically  than 
Mr  Caruso.  Others  know  this  and 
have  said  it  publicly.  In  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  But  Mr.  Bonci  s voice 
Is  not  to  be  compared  £or  sensuous 
charm  and  golden  splendor  with  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Caruso  when  the  latter  is 
In  good  condition.  The  great  public 
has  always  preferred  voice  to  art. 
There  is  room  enough  at  the  Metro- 
politan  for  both  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr. 
Caruso,  if  the  latter  regains  his  voice. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  last  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bonci  this  season  was  of  an 
undignified  nature;  that  he  talked  and 
did  not  sing;  that  he  left  a recollec- 
tion not  unlike  the  remembrance  of  an 
exploding  bottle  of  ginger  pop. 

Moritz  Rosenthal  now  says  he  never 
described  American  audiences  as 
“madly  boisterous.”  or  those  of  Ber- 
lin as  “phlegmatic.”  But  they  often 

Wagner’s  “Ring”  will  be  performed 
at  Munich  three  times  this  season: 
Aug.  16  to  21;  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  1;  Sept. 
8 to  Sept.  13. 

Mr.  Fernandez  Arbos,  who  is  pleas- 
antly remembered  here,  lias  left  Lon- 
don to  conduct  the  Madrid  Symphony 
orchestra  for  the  fifth  year  in  suc- 
cession. This  time  he  will  make  a 


The  Esperantistoj  gave  a concert  in 
London  April  3 to  demonstrate  “the 
beauty  of  the  Esperanto  language  from  a 
musical  standpoint,”  or  “its  sonorous 
resonance.”  The  London  Times  re- 
marked ; “Esperanto  does  well  enough 
as  a singing  language — there  is  no  rea- 
son wtiy  it  should  not — though  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  call  it  beautiful ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  likely  there  will 
ever  be  any  general  necessity  for  singing 
anything  in  the  language,  except,  per- 
haps, a few  international  ditties,  such  as 
the  existing  international  song,  to  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  one  will  soon  fine 
a better  tune  than  the  commonplace  aii 
to  which  it  is  set  at  present.  Musica 
audiences  are  not  often  international 
and  they  will  probably  remain  content 
with  the  language  to  which  the  musk 
was  written  or  with  that  which  is  spoker 
and  understood  by  the  hearers.”  _ 

It  appears  tlifft  there  are  certain  diffi 
culties  in  setting  Esperanto  to  music 
One  of  them  is  the  universality,  of  the 
penultimate  accent ; “in  consequence  o 
this  it  is  necessary  over  and  over  agaii 
to  omit  the  characteristic  vowel  termina 
tion,  so  destroying  the  distinction  be 
tween  substantive,  adjective  and  adverb 
The  program  was  of  an  ordinary  ballet 
concert  nature,  and  100  little  schoolboy 
sang  “O  Lift  Thine  Eyes”  or  "O  Oku 
I lojr.  Levu  Vi.” 

1 Here  is  the  refrain  of  a song  nov 
! popular  in  London  and  in  New  York: 

She  sells  sealshells  on  tbe  seashore. 

The  shells  she  sells  are  sea-sliells  I’m  sure, 
For  if  she  sells  sea-sliells  on  the  seashore, 
Then  I’m  sure  she  sells  seashore  shells. 


Miss  Maggie  Tyte  is  an  English  gii 
who  has  been  applauded  as  Melisande  a 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  Having  bee 
on  the  stage  a short  time,  Miss  Tyt 
talks  freely  about  the  artist’s  life  an 
answers  for  all  time  all  sorts  of  ques 
tions,  as  this  one:  “Would  you  advis 
an  English  girl  to  adopt  the  lyric; 
stage?”  Miss  Tyte  said  that  many  Enj 
lish  girls  are  not  capable  of  showing  e: 
pression.  “They  are  accused  of  beir 
cold.  That  is  absurd.  They  feel  i 
much  as  other  people,  but  they  are  n 
capable  of  showing  it.  To  be  an  actres 
1 one  has  to  show  emotion.”  True, 
queen.  Miss  Tyte  went  on  to  say  th 
English  girls  made  the  mistake  of  n 
using  the  nose  in  producing  sounds.  SI 
advised  girls  against  singing  in  ope: 
unless  they  could  play  the  star  rolf 
She  said,  incidentally:  "Debussy, 

course,  is  the  greatest  of  modern  coi 
posers.”  Ah,  what  a beautiful  thing 
is  to  be  young  and  fresh! 


At  the  third  meeting  of  the  New  Yo 
Centre  of  the  American  Music  Socie 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Ap 
18,  works  by  William  J.  McCoy,  C. 
Loeffler,  E.  MacDowell,  G.  W.  Cha 
wick,  Arthur  Farwell,  Arthur  Bjnj 
and  H.  R.  Shelley  were  performed.  Xi 
ICrehbiel  wrote  in  the  Tribune  as  f(| 
lows  about  Mr.  McCoy’s  composition, J 
prejude  to  a masque,  “The  Ham| 
dryads,”  written  five  years  ago  for  o 
of  the  annual  outing  festivals  of  t 
Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco;  ‘ 
is  music  which  fits  the  mood  of  t 
story  for  which  it  was  written  (a  sylv 
one,  as  is  indicated  by  its  title),  is  a 
pealing  in  melody,  harmony  and  orclu 
tratlon,  but  which,  when  given  In  t 
concert  room,  would  benefit  greatly 
the  omission  of  the  hooting  of  an  O' 
which  cheapens  the  music  and  receh 
its  sanction  only  from  a dramatic  me 
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his  melodramatic 
uslc  composed  for  Poe’s  'Raven,'  It 
■rved  to  Illustrate  the  proneness  of  J 
ost  young  composers  today  to  realistic 
lustration.  Every  allusion  to  the  raps 
id  taps  at  the  poet’s  chamber  door  was 
’companied  by  physical  rappings  and 
ippings  in  the  orchestra.  The  poet  told 
■ an  incident  that  was  past;  the  com- 
oser  made  it  contemporaneous  for  the 
steners  to  the  narrative.  The  perform- 
nce  recalled  the  feeble  and  faulty  im- 
jination  of  another  American  composer, 
ho  from  his  sojourn  in  San  Francisco 
-ought  to  the  East  incidental  music  for 
1 acbet  h, ' for  which  he  was  said  to 
ave  won  great  favor  on  the  Pacific 
oast.  In  this  Macbeth’s  speech  after 
le  murder  of  Duncan  was  accompanied 
iroughout  by  the  hooting  of  an  owl  to 
le  rhythm  of  ‘Sleep  no  more!’  the  com- 
oser  having  materialized  the  voice  of  a 
rnseience  and  disclosed  his  materialism 
5th  before  and  after  the  scene  of  the 
filing.  Overlooking  this  defect  and  the 
mtastic  program  note  which  made  of 
ie  narrator  a grief-stricken  man  who 
as  taken  to  the  use  of  drugs  and  goes 
iad  from  an  abnormal  craving,  the 


arid  now  and  again 
one  roads  laments  on  this  score 
penned  by  transatlantic  critics,  the 
suggestion  being,  of  course,  that  their 
musical  compatriots  suffer  undeserved 
neglect  at  the  hands  of  concert  givers. 
It  may  be  so.  and  we  should  be  loth, 
Indeed,  to  cast  doubt  on  the  point. 
But  the  fact  remains  that,  of  the 
American  music  which  has  found  its 
way  over  here,  very  little  has  con- 
trived to  make  any  particular  im- 
pression, and  the  only  name  which 
stands  out  from  the  rest  is  that  of 
Edward  MacDowell.  One  would  not 
like  to  think  that  with  the  death  of 
this  musician  America  lost  her  only 
composer  worth  serious  consideration, 
and  it  was  rather  a pity  that  Miss 
Deginska  should  have  dwarfed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  program  yesterday  by 
leading  off  with  the  ’Keltic’  Sonata, 
which  by  some  has  been  accounted 
MacDowell's  masterpiece,  and  is,  in 
any  event,  a powerful  and  suggestive 
work.  * * * Of  the  composers  who 

also  figured  in  the  list  the  most  inter- 
esting, we  should  say,  judging  from 
the  works  given,  is  Emerson  Whlt- 
horne,  and  although  a ballade  (in 
free  form)  was  lacking  in  variety  and 
contrast,  it  yet  pointed  to  a measure 


lelodrama  and  its  performance  (with  , - . ...  . . , ..  ... 

ir.  Bispham)  had  many  moments  of  of  skl11  which  pt*ler  examples  by  the 
oquent  beauty.  Two  themes,  both  ! same  composer  did  not  belie.” 

pposite  and  effective,  are  used  to  delin-  Mme.  Kirkby  Dunn  gave  a song  re- 
itethe  raven  with  its  rhythmical  croak  ° 

id  the  lost  Lenore,  and  they  are  in-  c"a‘  *n  London  recently,  and  the  pro- 


eniously  applied  and  contrasted.  Mr. 
ispharn  acted  the  poem  with  genuine 
5wer,  and  paid  back  the  honor  due  to 
ie  English  vowels,  which  he  had  sadly 
altreated  in  his  singing. 

And  concerning  Mr.  Farwell  the  critic 
rote;  “Mr.  Farwell’s  contribution  to 
ie  concert  was  a Phantasy  for  Orches- 
a,  after  an  Indian  legend,  entitled 
lawn.'  Its  melodic  foundation  is  an 
maha  song  which  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletch- 
printed  in  her  book,  ‘Indian  Story 
id  Song  from  North  America,’  and 
tiled  'The  Old  Man’s  Dove  Song.’  It 
as  that,  too,  when  Mr.  Farwell  ar- 
inged  it  for  pianoforte  and  published 
some  eight  years  ago.  Then  Mr.  Far- 
ed said  of  its  melody  that  it  gave  ’ex- 
ession  to  a mellowed  love  of  life,  born 
years  of  benign  and  ennobling  ex- 
tence,  voiced  at  dawn  in  the  presence 
peaceful  nature.’  Having  worked 
mself  up  to  a rhapsodic  mood,  he  went 


ret  i:  ‘It  is  a tribute,  in  song,  to  the 


ilrlt  of  love  and  beauty  in  the  world, 
he  dreamy  and  idyllic  prelude  is  but  a 
oating  breath.  This  song,  with,  its 
.rases  like  the  notes  of  birds,  and  its 
istoral  musings,  is  singularly  self-ex- 
anatory.  It  wafts  like  the  breath  of 
zephyr  over  the  grasses  of  gentle  hill- 


gram  was  that  of  her  recital  in  Berlin 
last  year:  Two  Italian  songs,  five  French 
and  10  by  German  composers.  This  led 
the  critic  of  the  Referee  to  remarks  of 
general  application:  “Apart  from  the 

omission  of  any  British  writer,  the  songs 
chosen  were  the  best  examples  of  old 
and  modern  lyrical  art;  but  it  seems  to 
me  questionable  wisdom  for  English 
artists  to  appeal  to  German  audiences 
with  compositions  familiar  in  the  father- 
land.  What  should  we  think  of  a Ger- 
man or  French  artist  who  gave  a re- 
cital of  English  songs?  As  a matter  of 
fact,  no  foreign  artist  ever  does  so,  and 
the  reason  is  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  vocalists  who  would  make 
reputation  on  the  continent.  The  most 
accomplished  singer  inevitably  becomes 
to  a considerable  extent  an  imitator 
when  singing  the  songs  of  a composer 
other  than  of  the  singer’s  own  nation- 
ality. Mme.  Kirkby  Dunn  achieved  suc- 
cess in  Berlin  by  the  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  her  excellent  pronunciation  of 
German,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  would  have  interested  her  critics 
more  had  she  included  some  efforts  by 
her  own  countrymen,  even  if  she  had 
sung  German  translations  of  the  text. 
We  do  not  want  to  hear  German  singers 


ps,  and  is  not  inferior,  in  its  idyllic  give  us  French  songs,  but  we  do  appre 
i ality,  to  the  music  which  Wagner  con-  ciate  French  artists  showing  us  how 
ived  for  the  flower  maidens  in  “Parsi-  the  songs  of  their  country  should  be  in. 
il.”  ’ Sweet  are  the  pleasures  of  the  terpreted;  and  the  artistic  mind  in  its 
pagination.  The  melody  is  but  a varia-  desire  to  learn  and  extend  its  experience 
Ion  of  the  stock  phrases  which  may  be  is  the  same  .all  the  world  over, 
tld  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  Indian  song 
a whole.  Any  cool-headed  students 
the  music  of  the  American  aborig- 
es  ought  to  be  able  to  duplicate  it  50 
mes  in  an  hour.  It  is  so  ‘self-explana- 
ry’  in  its  wood  notes  wild  and  its  pas- 
ral  musings  that  it  serves  equally 
ell  for  a gambling  song,  a war  dance, 
ghost  dance  or  any  other  purpose  to 


Ivei  hlch  Indians  put  their  rude  music.” 
Mr.  Hubbard  of  Chicago  praised  the 
nging  and  action  of  Miss  Farrar  as 
Mime.  Butterfly,  but  he  added:  “The 

nger’s  vanity — or  the  Metropolitan 
ipera  House  vanity,  from  which  no 
rt;j  tist  there  seems  able  to  keep  him- 
•lf  or  herself  clean — leads  her  to 
dulge  in  costuming  which  is  not 
lly  too  rich  but  is  in  direct  contra- 
ction to  the  text  of  the  opera  book 
elf.  Cfo-Cio-San  would  scarcely 


CONCERT  NOTES. 

George  Copeland,  Jr„  pianist,  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Graves,  soprano,  will  give 
a concert  of  Debussy’s  music  in  Chiclt- 
ering  Hall  tomorrow  evening  at  8:15 
o’clock. 

Miss  Edith  Wells  Bly  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock.  The  program  will  in- 
clude Glazounoff’s  theme  and  variations, 
Chopin’s  sonata  in  B minor,  Diszt’s 

Gondoliera,”  Chadwick’s  “The  Rill” 
and  “In  the  Canoe,”  Schuiz-Evler’s 
arabesques  on  Strauss’  “Beautiful  Blue 
Danube”  waltz. 

Advanced  pupils  of  the  Fox-Buona- 
mici  School  of  Piano  Playing  will  give  a 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall  tomorrow  even- 


1 " ford  a robe  embroidered  with  brill-  ln^' 
ndel  nts,  and  she  herself  and  Pinkerton  Tlie  Program  of  the  last  Symphony 
)th  speak  of  the  robe  being  lily  c?ncert  of  the  season,  next  Saturday 

, hite.  Miss  Farrar’s  vanity  preferred  n'&ht,  will  be  as  follows:  Mozart,  sym- 

* e gem  studding,  however,  and  alsojp*lony  *n  ® major  (K.  385);  Beethoven, 
“ eferred  a light  shade  of  pink,  and ' syraPh°ny  No.  9,  with  the  assistance  of 
If  erefore  the  artistic  properties’  and  the  Cecilla  Society  and  a quartet. 

rities  could  go  hang.  Her  lndul-  °n  Frlday,  the  30th,  at  Temple  Israel 

ce  in  such  matters  l-Tespeclally  to‘|  : tkin'^of^'the^ ''rifnal  a^®”ue>  a”  illustra' 
regretted,  since  she  of  all  the  1 ! s?na" 

na  donne  at  the  Metropolitan  address  hv  Pahu.  rk,  t”  ex£,aaat,ory 

ira  House  is  the  one  who  could  --dreSS  by  RabbI  CharIes  PIeischer‘ 

1‘jjlig  about  a reform  in  the  matter 
.j,  costuming,  and  make  truth  rather 
n mere  display  the  keynote  of  the 
.jessing.” 

” hey  like  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  sym- 
>ny  in  Dondon  so  much,  and  it  is 
yed  so  often  that  “it  bids  fair  to 
ome  as  well  known  as  Tschaik- 
ky’s  much-played  ‘Pathetic. 


he  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  a re- 
t performance  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Paul”  in  Dondon:  “It  was  not, 

lust  be  confessed,  of  a very  stimu- 
ng  description,  and  one  wonders 
-sther  much  good  is  done  by  such 
: ciel  ‘rts.  The  work  in  question  is  of 
Apr  tuality  ivhich  needs  far  greater 
j ,sh  than  this  society  can  achieve 
.j,  make  it  tolerable.  Mendelssohn, 
~svery  one  knows,  had  a wonderful 
lity  for  saying  very  little  with  a 
, larkable  sense  of  effect,  but  when 
j performance  is  only  moderate  the 
l,B  erty  of  thought  and  the  false  sen- 
ri  ;nt  . becomes  more  apparent  than, 
;j  u r.  Far  more  judgment,  we  think, 
„ leeded  in  the  choice  of  music  for 
I formance  by  the  lesser  societies  if 


The  music,  composed  by  Arthur  Foote, 

will  be  sung  by  Mrs.  Frances  Dunton 
Wood,  Mrs.  Bertha  Cushing  Child, 
Bruce  Hobbs  and  W.  B.  Phillips,  to- 
gether with  the  chorus  choir  of  the  tem- 
ple. Mr.  Foote  will  conduct  and  Mr, 
Gideon  will  be  the  organist.  Admission 
will  be  by  tickets,  for  which  there  will 
be  no  charge. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym. 
phony  Orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  this  season,  will  take  plac« 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  program  will 
include  a tone-poem  “Norge,”  by  Philifl 
G.  Ctapp  of  Harvard  University,  Strauss' 
'Death  and  Transfiguration”;  the  pre< 
lude  to  "Dohengrin,”  the  ride  of  the  Val, 
kyries  and  Bruch's  concerto  No.  3 fut 
violin  (Mr.  Willy  Hess,  violinist.) 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  5,  at 
Jordan  Hall,  a choir  of  80  singers  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  give  a concert.  The  program  will 
include  choruses  and  “Hiawr.tha’i 
Wedding  Feast.”  William  Hicks,  ten- 
or; Henry  Mozealous,  baritone,  and 
an  orchestra  from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  orchestra  will  a.sist.  Tickets 


!‘Vi  Cedaataarn”°f  taSte  'S  tQ  be  ad'  H>y.,be  obtained  at  t'm  Perkins.  In- 
,j  ced  at  all.  I stitution  In  South  Boston. 

tlss  Ethel  Deginska  gave  a piano 

If ; tal  of  American  music  come  time 

in  Dondon.  The  Daily  Telegraph 

le  these  remarks:  “It  Is  said  that'  _ 

he  United  States  very  little  native 


SHERIDAN  REVIVAL 
IRE  TALK  Of  LONDON 

"Impression  of  Elegance”  Is  the 
Chief  Note  Which  the  Times 
Finds  in  Tree’s  “School  for 
Scandal.” 


LANG’S  INTERPRETATION  OF 
MAD  SCENE  IN  “HAMLET” 


New  plays  are  brought  out  in  Dondon, 
but  Mr.  Matheson  Dang’s  revival  of 
"Hamlet”  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  re- 
vival of  “The  School  for  Scandal”  are 
the  talk  of  the  town.  The  Times  of 
April  8 devoted  two  columns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Sheridan’s  comedy  and  the 
performance  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
and  other  leading  journals  reviewed  the 
performance  at  great  length.  Nor  is  this 
Interest  simply  because  the  cast  is  a re- 
markable one  as  far  as  names  of  actors 
and  actresses  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Tree  attributes  the  abiding  power 
of  Sheridan’s  comedy  “to  the  heart  in- 
terest with  which  it  is  informed”  and 
some  of  the  critics  agree  with  him.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares:  "All  \rt 
that  lives  at  all  lives  in  the  heart.”  In 
his  aesthetic  emotion.  the  critic  spells 
art  with  a capital  “A”  and  heart  with 
a capital  “H.”  “There  is  an  abundance 
of  appeal  to  the  emotions  in  this  won- 
derful comedy,  v/hich  caused  such  a pro- 
digious rapping  of  canes  on  the  floor  of 
j Drury  Dane  Theatre  on  the  evening  of 
I May  8,  a hundred  and  thirty-two  years 
ago.”  Sir  Peter  is  stupid  but  lovable.  . 
Dady  Teazle— “surely  one  of  the  very  1 
few  classic  figures  of  romance  whose 
Christian  name  no  one  has  ever  heard” 

— is  adorable.  Charles  is  generous.  Sir 
Oliver  has  a "genial,  large,  old-crusted 
English  humanity.”  Maria  is  daintily 
brave. 

And  yet  have  not  many  of  us  thought 
that  thel  elegant  glitter  of  the  comedy 
Is  more  conspicuous  than  any  emotional 
quality?  There  is  no  dispute  about  the 
brilliance  of  the  dialogue,  of  the  scenes 
in  which  the  slanderers  take  part.  No 
young  woman  on  the  stage  has  a more 
delicious  outburst  than  Dady  Teazle’s: 
“For  my  part,  I’m  sure  I wish  it  was 
spring  all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses 
grew  under  our  feet?” 


The  Times  finds  the  dominant  im- 
pression brought  away  from  the  re- 
vival is  “an  impression  of  elegance.” 
"It  is  as  though  you  had  caught  a 
glimpse  in  a dream  of  some  fine  as- 
sembly described  maliciously,  to  be 
sure,  but  ever  so  elegantly  in  one  of 
Horace  Walpole’s  choicest  letters. 
Beaux  and  belles,  macaronis  and  dow- 
agers, all  so  different,  yet  all  so  alike 
in  elegance,  move  gracefully  amid 
Chippendale  ‘pieces’  of  the  best  period 
to  faint  and  tremulous  airs  by  Cima- 
rosa  and  Rameau.” 

It  appears  that  Mr,  Tree  sentimen- 
talizes Sir  Peter,  makes  him  a “well 
set  up,  if  rather  melancholy,  amorist 
'at  apparently  the  very  age  which  Mr. 
Bourget  declares  to  be  the  ideal  age 
for  love— namely,  53.  We  call  this  a 
peculiarly  and  characteristically  mod- 
ern conception  of  the  past,  because 
Ithe  notion  of  the  sentimental,  mel- 
ancholy, sympathetic  amorist  of  mid- 
dle life  is  entirely  modern.  In  the 
18th  century— at  any  rate,  in  its  liter- 
ature— love  was  the  prerogative  of 
|the  young;  for  a man  to  be  in  love 
I after  his  first  youth  was  to  be  ridicu- 
lous, a ‘dotard,’  the  butt  of  all  the 
jlus£y  gallants  in  the  play  and  in  the 
pit.  That  was  the  Moliere  tradition, 
and  the  Congreve  tradition,  and  in 
| the  Sheridan  theatre  the  tradition 
still  survives  intact.  Why  els.e  the 
J constant  harping  of  the  text  on  Sir 
Peter’s  age’?  Why  else  Sir  Peter’s 
anxiety  to  keep  his  matrimonial  ’folly’ 
i from  his  friend  Sir  Oliver’s  gibes? 
Why  else  Charles’  laughter  In  the 
screen  scene?  The  matter  is  really 
beyond  dispute.  But  we  moderns 
have  changed  our  minds  (and,  pre- 
sumably, our  temperaments)  ’ over 
i this  question  of  age  and*  the  affec- 
I So  long  as  a man  Is  not  an  ab- 

solute pantaloon,  we  are  unwilling  to 
laugh  at  him  for  being  in  love.  Mr. 
Tree,  then,  cannot  be  censured  for 
re-interpreting  Sir  Peter  to  suit  this 
modern  mood.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  sniff  at  the 

^ra,vd?\°f  sentirnent  and  sympa- 
thy that  he  infuses  into  the  part. 
?Pl.y’  wf  wish  be  were  not  quite  so 
deliberate.  Mr.  Bourget’s  ideal  age 
of  love,  by  all  means;  but  at  that  age 

sel?  brisk"”  0t  af£°rd  not  to  show  hilp- 

i WpTb*  ^respondent  of  the  Glasgow 

moodId  j^rri}eS  ln  less  sympathetic 
He  found  the  "tempo"  of  the 
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playing  too  siowr  There  is  siago 
business  that  makes  a brave  show  but 
retards  tho  action. 

hn3i\e,r..PlaLers  aro  nin>nly  at  fault, 
howevoi.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  Sir 
Peter  is  not  so  old  as  convention  lias 
decreed.  That  Is  a welcome  Innova- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  his  Sir  Peter 
Is  too  much  of  a fine  gen tleman  and  is 
not  simple  enough.  He  is  a Beau 
Brummel  married.  Then  Mr.  Tree 
.layf  t°°  much  stress  on  Sir  Peter’s 
love  for  his  wife.  Of  course,  the  text 
bears  it  out,  but  the  character  must 
be  amusing,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  take  Sir  Peter’s  unhappy 
marriage  too  seriously.  As  an  in- 
stance, when  Dady  Teazle,  greatly 
daring,  has  ventured  to  suggest  one 
more  of  her  obligations,  and  Sir  Peter 

£«Sii!fi-ken  1Lt0  mean  that  Bhe  should 
toe  left  a widow,  Mr.  Tree  quite  mis- 
reads Sheridan.  The  real  sir  Peter  is 
not  to  be  easily  downcast  by  his  pert 

with  S«rrfi!lleEy’  and  he  passea  It  off 
with  I thank  you,  madam;  but  don’t 

natter  yourself,  for  though  your  ill 
,ct  may  disturh  my  peace  of  mind 
It  shall  never  break  my  heart,  I prom- 
Ise  you.  However,  j am  equally 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint.’  Tho  verv 
cadence  of  these  sentences  is  as  good 
as  a stage  direction.  There  is  room 
for  heart  feeling,  but  none  for  the  ex- 
pression of  explicit  emotion.  Yet  Mr. 
Iree  goes  through  tumultuous  agony 
before  and  while  uttering  them,  as  if 
he  were  heart-broken.  In  general, 

too  his  peevishness  is  too  deliberate 
a.nd  he  fails  to  present  the  comic  side 
° fn-Lht-teased  husband.  in  the  scene 
with  Sir  Oliver  Mr.  Tree’s  dryness  is 
excellent,  however.”  J 1E 

The  Times  published  notes  about  the 
play  from  information  supplied  by  Mr 
i Tta  ter  Sichel,  whose  “Dife  of  Sheri- 
dan will  be  published  next  fall.  It  ap- 
pears that  Sheridan  never  consented  to 
t!ie  publication  of  the  comedy  The 
printed  version  and  the  version  com- 
monly acted  are  based  on  the  early 
surreptitious  Dublin  edition,  which 
leaves  out  things  incorporated  by  Sheri- 
dan and  puts  in  things  he  cut  out  ” 
There  is  need  for  a perfect  text 
In  its  earliest  stages  the  piay  was 
much  more  sentimental,  and  even  melo- 
dramatic. Sheridan,  his  wife  his  friend 
Mrs.  Crewe,  and  others  hid  suffered 
from  scandal  mongers,  and  he  wished  to 
show,  m the  person  of  Dady  Teazle  how 
scandal  brought  about  the  offences  it  be- 
j gan  by  inventing.  There  was  no  Dady 
Teazle  in  the  earlier  sketches  The  orjg- 
i lnaI  heroine  was  Maria;  the  original 
villain  was  named  Crabtree. 

The  original  tone  is  shown  by  this 
speech  of  Dady  Sneerwell  to  Maria, 
which  was  afterward  cut  out:  "Go!  For- 
get the  affection  I have  showed  you. 
Forget  that  I have  been  a mother  to 
you  when  I found  you  an  orphan.  Go! 
Break  through  all  ties  of  gratitude,  and 

expose  me  to  the  world’s  derision,  to 
avoid  one  sullen  hour  from  a moody 
lover.” 

Sheridan,  in  his  prompt  copies, 
marked  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  the 
important  words. 


Even  in  the  Referee  there  is  still  dis- 
cussion concerning  Hamlet’s  madness. 
Mr.  Dang  is  surprised  thal  one  detail 
of  his  performance,  which  he  had  con- 
sidered was  one  of  “the  few  definite 
points  in  this  part  that  there  could  not 
well  be  two  opinions  about,  has  caused 
repeated  comment. 

“I  refer  to  the  alteration  in  Hamlet’s 
appearance  in  act  II.,  where  he  is  ’mad.’ 

“The  fact  that  I have  attempted  to 
; carry  out  the  spirit  of  Ophelia’s  descrip- 
tion of  Hamlet’s  appearance  by  enter- 
ing with  hair  tumbled  and  untidy,  face 
pale,  shirt  and  tunic  unbuttoned  and 
awry,  garters  trailing,  and  generally 
dishevelled  and  distraught  in  appear- 
jance,  as  is  definitely  laid  down  by  the 
author  in  Ophelia’s  speeches  in  act  II.. 
scene  I,  lias  even  been  commented  on 
as  a ‘bold  and  daring  thing  to  do,’  since 
by  doing  it  the  actor  runs  the  risk  of 
loss  of  dignity. 

“Now,  it  is  in  this  very  ‘loss  of 
dignity’  that  the  whole  significance  of 
the  change  had  seemed  to  me  to  lie, 
since  surely  the  author’s  intention  in 
indicating  this  very  extreme  change 
in  Hamlet’s  outward  appearance  was 
to  contrast  this  dishevelled,  dis- 
traught, pathetic  figure  with  the  dig- 
nified, graceful  prince  of  the  earlier 
scenes. 

“There  is  surely  something  deeper 
and  more  subtle  in  this  phase  of  Ham- 
let than  mere  dignity  of  bearing. 

“In  addition  to  Ophelia’s  elaborate 
description  of  his  appearance  in  act  II., 
scene  1,  we  have  in  the  next  scene  (the 
very  scene  in  which  Hamlet  makes  his 
appearance  in  this  condition)  the  King's 
words: 

Something  have  you  heard  of  Hamlet's 
transformation, 

I So  I call  it,  sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  i 
inward  man  | 

i Resembles  that  it  was. 

“Now,  I have  seen  very  few  Ham- 
lets, and  it  had  never  occuvrod  to  me 
that  the  actor  could  overlook  this 
point;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I looked 
upon  it  as  not  only  a necessary,  but 
also  a valuable,  effect  for  the  actor, 
just  as,  in  his  famous  picture' of  the 
Play  Scene,  the  painter  Maclise  has 
used  it  so  finely  in  his  fascinating 
conception  of  the  figure  of  Hamlet.  So 
what  I want  to  know  is  this; 

“What  did  the  older  Hamlets  of  our 
generation  do?” 
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ipy  London,  to  see  tnese  plays  per- 
-d'  with  the  utmost  care;  to  . are 
• i about  them  to  discuss  them 


eas 


P' 


Herald  has  already  mentioned  the 
that  “L'Assommoir"  has  been  re- 
at  the  Ambigu  Paris.  The  verdict 
e critics  is  to  'the  effect  that  the' 
-as  aged  only  in  one  way:  There  is 
uslon  to  social  problems  and  strug- 
• The  villains  are  very  slmrle  souls 
he  good,  honest  workmen  are  an- 
A1I,  even  the  villains,  seem  con- 
jrlth  their  lot."  The  play  is  still  a 
one.  and  gives  vivid  pictures  of 
had  at  least  that 


up.  He  explained  his  present  robust] 

health:  "Careful  living  and  keeping1 

off  the  drink  is  the  secret."  How 
then  did  he  lose  his  money?  It  is  said! 
that  at  one  time  he  had  £70,ofl0  in  the 
bank.  Had  a great  speculation  failed? 
Or,  even  if  he  himself  did  not  put 
down  strong  and  rebellious  liquors 
or  the  wines  of  France,  was  he  at  any 
time  a reckless  "opener”?  He  is  still 
active,  and  he  gives  exhibitions  of 
boxing.  "In  the  old  days.”  said  Gypsy 
Jem,  "men  trained  harder,  and  went 
through  ordeals  that  would  kill  pres- 
ent-day boxers.  There's  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  old 
lights  with  bare  knuckles  and  glove 
contests  today,  which  are  mere  pleas- 
ure outings.” 


London  asks  if  Paris  is  at  last  to 
have  Rostand’s  "Chantecler,”  in  which 


every-day  life.  “Z.  _ 

one  groat  double  faculty  of  seeing  things  nave  jvusiuiiu  s cmaniecier,  in  wmcn 

wolf  and  of  making  others  see  what  he  most  of  the  characters  are  feathered; 
saw."  So  says  the  Paris  correspondent  when  will  London  playgoers  see  the 
of  the  Pally  Telegraph,  London.  dramatization  of  T" 

"L'Assommoir.”  dramatized  by  Bus- 


and  Gastineau  from  Zola's  singular 
temperance  tract,  was  first  produced  at 
the  Amblgu,  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1S79,  and  it 
was  played’ there  that  year  254  times. 
"The  Assoinmoir"  was  produced  in  New 
York  April  30th  of  the  same  year  at  Mrs. 
John  Wood’s  Olympic.  Miss  Maud  Gran. 
gor  npw  playing  at  the  Boston  Theatre 


Book”? 


playgoers  see  the  l 
Kipling's  "Jungle 
utoi.  . The  rights  in  this  play— the 
dramatization  is  by  Kipling— were  ac- 
quired for  a time  by  H.  H.  Hay  Cam- 
eron, who  at  last  paid  Hipling  for  fail- 
ing to  produce  “The  Jungle  Play"  by  a 
given  date.  The  managers  to  whom  the 
drama  was  mentioned  frownfed  on  the 
chances  of  a play  in  which  all  the  char- 
acters except  one  were  animals.  The 


mw  playing’  at  ine  .tsosion  i neairc,  cn-tei©  uhc  wcic  amuioia.  me 

.he  Gervaise,  Miss  Emily  Rigl  the  part  of  Mowgli  was  intended  for  James  j 
Virglnle  and  Miss’  Ada  Rehan  Big  Clem-  Welch.  

Lewis  Waller  who  purposes  to  play 
in  New  York  for  six  weeks,  hopes  to  J 
produce  a new  play  in  London  next  sea-  1 
son,  a five-act  play  about  Byron,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Alicia  Ramsey.  “The  play 
takes  in  all  the  principal  episodes  of 
Byron's  meteoric  career.  Mr.  Waller 
says  that  he  has  been  favored  with  the 
loaifl  of  books,  pictures  and  other  By- 
ronic  memoranda,  and  he  has  received 
help  from  descendants  of  the  poet.  The 
title  is  to  be  "Byron."  The  action  starts 
at  Newstead  Abbey  and  ends  at.  Misso- 
longhi.  The  courtship  of  Miss  Millbank, 
the  unfortunate  marriage,  and  the  melo- 
dramatic episode  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  { 
furnish  material.  Augusta  Leigh  will! 
be  one  of  the  characters,  but  the  Coun- 
tess Guiccioli  will  not  appear.  Will 
Lady  Caroline  enter  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  herself:  “Rogers  and  Moore 
were  standing  by  me.  I was  on  the  j 
sofa;  I had  just  come  in  from  riding.  1 1 
was  filthy  and  heated.  When  Lord 
Byron  was  announced,  I flew  out  of  the! 
room  to  wash  myself.  When  I re-  } 
turned,  Rogers  said  ‘Lord  Byron,  you  i 
are  a happy  man.  Lady  Caroline  has 
been  sitting  in  all  her  dirt  with  us,  „ut 
When  you.,  were  announced  she  flew  to  I 
beautify  lierself."  Lady  Byron  called 

| her  a "wicked-looking  cat."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  kinder:  “Poor  soul!  if  f s° 
like  face  and  godlike  powers  could  have 
made ’any  excuse  for  devilry,  to  be  sur 
she  had  one.”  _ 

There  have  been  other  Byron  plays. 
One  is  by  Miss  Gladys  Unger.  Perhaps 
Mr  Waller’s  Byron  will  be  ranked  with 
Mr!  Forbes-Robertson’s  Nelson. 


ence,  but  Miss  Rigl  fell  sick  and  retired, 
and  Miss  Rehan  took  her  place.  Harry 
Meredith  played  Coupeau.  The  piay  was 
a failure,  and  was  withdrawn  in  May; 
but  “Drink"  was  played  at  the  Standard 
Theatre,  New  York,  early  in  1S81,  with 
Rose  Eytinge  and  Cyril  Searle. 

"Drink"  fared  better  in  England,  It 
was  produced  at  the  Princess’  Theatre, 
London,  June  2,  1879,  with  Charles 
Warner  as  Coupeau  and  Miss  Amy  Ro- 
selle as  Gervaise.  Warner  made  a great 
hit  as  the  drunken  workman,  and  he 
played  the  part  over  a thousand  times 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

John  Ho’.lingshead  in  his  entertain- 
ing "My  Lifetime”  tells  how  he  per- 
| suaded  Charles  Reade  to  make  the 
I adaptation.  “When  I first  saw  Zola's 
I L'Assommoir'  in  Paris  I was  so  struck 
I with  the  piece  and  so  convinced  that 
I Charles  Reade  was  the  one  dramatic 
I adapter  in  England  to  turn  it  into  Eng- 
| lish.  that  I sought  him  out,  and  har- 
angued him  in  a manner  that  was  in 
ridiculous  contrast  to  his  seraphic 
calmness.  I put  it  to  him  that  the  piece 
ought  to  have  a moral  value  in  the 
land  of  pot  houses,  which  it  never  did, 
would,  or  could  have  in  France.  I 
spoke  to  him  about  our  long  lines  of 
dismal  streets  that  would  be  plunge  1 
in  darkness  if  every  other  house  were 
* not  a blazing  gin  palace;  I alluded  to 
our  House  of  Commons,  where  brewers 
and  distillers!  combined  with  lawyer^ 
and  railway  directors,  are  the  real  gov- 
ernors of  England,  and  I spoke  disre^ 
speotfully  of  British  finance  under 
whieli  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
the  burden  of  a century  of  cock-a-doo- 
dle-dooism,  is  paid  out  of  the  profit- 


ill,  1 0 

from  national  drunkenness.  Il>  i 
t there  were  many  grains  ot  j 
i my  bushel  of  chaff,  and  the  . 
result  was  his  play  called 


ppr 


The  Cleveland  Leader  rejoices  edito- 
rially over  the  prospect  of  interpreta- 
tion through  the  dance. 

_ _ “The  stage  has  done  great  pioneer- 

last  dramatic  “fruit  from  | ing  in  this  saltatorial  way.  It  has 

the  lost  dramatic  work  of  pushed  the  boundaries  of  Jn  P 
-the  last  aramar  I p ^ int0  the  wUd  woods  of'poesv.  and 

version  followed  pretty  closely  . there  are  a score  of  S^eiri"n g kittle 

French  drama,  but  as  Mr.  Pascoe  ( i parts^of  ^ £he  ^world,  ^w^ri  ^ 

ings  of  the  police,  who  interpret, 
through  wavings  and  wj-ithings  ana 

kicks  and  weird  muscularity,  every- 

thing  from  the  Rubaiyat  to  the  milk- 
and-waterisms  of  Wordsworth. 

The  Leader  has  heard  that  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Puffer,  who  did  not  fu  y 
agree  with  her  husband  on  matters  of 
domestic  economy,  and  planned  a tuai 
divorce  of  three  years,  has  been  work- 
ing on  a dance  which  will  express  this 
“trial  divorce”  and  "the  soul  burmn„s 
brought  about  by  a transition  from  a 
highly  ecstatic  plane  of  compamoiininp 
to  the  sphere  of  voluntary  isolation. 

The  Leader  remarks:  “After  this  psy- 


tre 


lr.  rascuv  pans 
jvingly  remarked:  “He  has  been  | clothe 
'ul  to  guard  against  English  ideas  1 
; outraged."  Reade  also  injected 
vigorous  temperance  lectures  into  ) 
tiece  The  review  published  in  the 


eum 


nakc 


1879  shows  that  the  public 
>t  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  stage.  “The  baneful 
unkenness  cannot,  of  course,  j 
i without  some  details  that 
and  offensive,  but  there  are: 
[•xhiblted  than  the  necessary 
between  cause  and  conse- 
nevltable.” 


a,  possesses  for  certain  t 

which  are  usually  held  to  be  essential 
to  good  drama,  and  to  take  the  play  in 
snippets,  one  can  easily  see  why  it  is 
that  it  has  survived,  while  many  infi- 
nitely better  verse  plays  have  vanished 
from  the  stage.  There  are  at  least  half 
a dozen  situations  which  have  all  the 
elements  of  popular  success,  though 
they  may  move  some  people  to  laugh- 
ter. Take,  for  Instance,  the  scene  wheje 
Richelieu  marches  round  Julie,  thereby 
describing  some  sort  of  a magic  circle 
about  her,  and  then  threatens  Baradas 
with  all  the  curses  of  the  church  if  he 
ventures  to  touch  her.  This  is  perfect- 
ly preposterous,  but  it  is  certainly  ef- 
fective, if  one  entirely  abstains  from 
thought.  And  then  there  is  the  glamour 
which  the  purple  possesses  for  actors 
and  audience  alike.  It  was  this,  no 
doubt,  which  attracted  Mr.  Robert  Hil- 
ton, and  he  makes  a fine  figure  of  a car- 
dinal, and  the  amplitude  of  his  skirt  is 
I copiously  suitable  to  the  amplitude 
with  which  he  delivers  his  bombast.  In 
the  quasi-pathetic  scenes,  too,  he  is 
| quite  satisfactory.  Mr.  Irvine  makes  a 
1 thoroughly  picturesque  villain,  but  De 
Mauprat  and  Julie  have  scarcely 
enough  weight  for  their  parts,  and  the 
King  and  his  brother  are  ineffective. 
Father  Joseph  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  is  a 
comic  character  or  not.’’ 

Before  Mr.  Hilton,  the  latest  Riche- 
lieu seen  in  London  was  Henry  Irv- 
ing. The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall 
I Mail  Gazette,  recalling  this  fact,  said 
Irving’s  performance  was  very  fine  in 
many  of  the  scenes,  “although  there 
were  those  (the  present  writer  among 
them)  who  preferred  Edwin  Booth’s 
rendering  of  the  curse  of  Rome,  and 
remembers  his  whols  performance  as 
a great  intellectual  and  elocutionary 
treat.” 

I remember,  when  Booth  was  play- 
ing in  Berlin  with  a German  com- 
pany, the  enthusiasm  of  critics  and 
audiences  over  his  Hamlet — and  he 
was  then  playing  with  uncommon 
force  and  beauty  of  diction  and  ac- 
tion; but  they  would  not  have  his 
Richelieu,  solely  because  they  could 
not  endure  the  play  itself. 

“The  Curse  of  Rome!”  That  is 
what  we  all  waited  for  in  the  years 
when  "Richelieu”  was  a favorite  play. 
The  curse  and  the  line,  “In  the 
bright  lexicon.”  etc.  awakened  ap- 
plause that  shook  the  walls.  Even  , 
now  I see  Lawrence  Barrett  lashing 
himself  into  the  fine  frenzy  demanded 
for  the  proper  launching  ol  the  curse. 
Then,  too,  there  was  dispute  as  to 
whether  Joseph  was  a comic  charac- 
ter. The  audiences  were  Inclined  to 

regard  him  as  comic,  but  they  also 
looked  on  the  dignified  ^U>n\us  a: s 
Pantaloon.  “Joseph,  you  11  never 
a Cardinal.’’  

Mr  Hilton  condensed  “Richelieu 
into  four  acts,  and  there  was  a curtain 
raiser  “Salome.”  Let  us  step  ’‘S'Hlj  . 
But  this  “Salome”  is  by  the  Hon  L. 
Norton,  with  music  by  Robert  Hilton 
and  Granville  Bantock,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  dance  there  ^ b °0<\ 
Stained  sword,  not  a decapitated  head. 
There  are  only  three  cha^£®*®’ 
Herod,  an  astrologer,  and  Salome 
with  a dance.  “The  play  consists  of. 
a dialogue  between  an  astrologei  and 
Herod,  flanked  by  a headsman  and 
1 backed  by  plain  green  hangings.  The 
astrologer,  In  his  somewhat  eriatic 
prophecies,  seems,  like  the  P1’0^®1 • 
Wilde’s  play,  to  get  his  Herods  mixed 
(seers  have  been  l;n«wn  to  do  such 
things  in  real  life),  and  his  verse  is 
not  always  compounded  in  the  best 
possible  way;  for  instance: 

Those  motions  manufactured  were  in  Hell. 
We  expect  something  neater  than 
this  even  from  an  Idumaean  sooth- 
sayer.” Mr.  Hilton  was  the  Herod; 
Mr.  Desborough  took  the  part  of  the 
astrologer  and  Miss  Mabilla  Daniel! 
danced  gracefully,  they  say. 


law  is  now  in  force  at  Barce- 
;o  woman  under  the  age  of  16 
yed  upon  any  condition  to  be 
at  the  music  halls  in  the  city. i 
iman  below  the  age  of  23  must 
e verba!  consent  of  her  parents 
guardians.  Proprietors  are  for-, 
to  lodge  artists  on  the  premises; 
:re  must  be  no  private  boxes  or 
to  which  the  general  public  has 

Trouhanowa,  the  Russian 
whose  diamonds  are  said  to 
[ he  nights  of  Miss  Otero  sleep- 
as  been  appearing  In  a pleas- 
at  the  Theatre  Michel,  Paris, 
eoe  is  a "cabinet  particular”  of 
night  restaurant  In  St.  Peters-1 
“A  man  in  evening  dress  with 
istre  eyes  and  bloated  features 
g on  the  Hofa.”  Like  Artemus 
, Moses  the  Sassy,  this  Jaded  I 
i a Juke,  a Grand  Juke.  The  I 
he  can  to  brace  I 


Thp  l oader  remarks:  “Alter  uu»  _ J The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  thel 
Vi  interpretation  the  commoner  affairs  [ movement  for  the  establishment  fa 
nf  life  Will  b“easy  Lawyers  will  dance  j repertory  theatre  in  Glasgow  is  one  that 
r«  and  t e judges,  moving  in  deserves  not  only  to  be  successful,  but 
stalely  sarabandes?  win  leg  their  de-  ?-  - looted.  “As  has  been  often; 
cisions;  presidential  candidates  will  two- 
step  their  platforms  on  a platform,  he- 
delia,  the  cook,  will  gallop  her  resigna- 
tion castanetlng  the  while  with  broken 
china;  while  belated  husbands  will  ex- 
plain to  waiting  wives,  in  a wavering 
baconic  dance  with  a popping-corU  ac- 
companiment, that  they  were  entertain- 
ing a friend  from  Chtcago-.at  the  club. 

•‘Still  as  certain  conditions  present 
difficulties  to  speech,’  Cannon  and  Aid - 
rich  will  have  hard  work  to  deY’se  a 
to  explain  away  sleepers  in  the 
tariff  bill,  and  what  will  Tom  Johnson 
do  when  he  tries  to  show  to  November 
voters  why  it  is  the  proper  capei  to  feed 

municipal  directors  on  champagne  a 


municipal  uncumo  f t , n 

iter  tries'  all  he  can  to  brace  I suckling  pigs  and  mak ■ . f m lhclr 

mperlal  guest  by  giving  him  way  boys  pay  faros  to  and  from 
id  description  of  the  women  \ work?”  


theatre  a few  steps 
it.  The  Grand  Duke  re-  ! 
ess  and  limp.”  When 
ntlons  the  name  of  Miss  | 
lis  Imperial  Nibs  shows 
ad  soon  an  unholy  inter- 

1 

famous  pugilist,  who 
more  than  once  on  the 
y signed  an  application; 
an  old  age  pension.  He 
78  vears  old  and  is  hard  i 


When  "Richielieu”  was  revived  re- 
, Cently  in  New  York  Mr.  Winter  praised 
, drama  warmly,  so  warmly  tha 
even  his  admirers  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
read  again  to  see  If  they  had ; read  cor 
I recti y.  The  play  was  revived  April , 
at  the  Coronet  London,  and  j 

Times  dismissed  both  drama  and  per- 
formance in  these  few  words: 

"It  is  somewhat  late  in  the  day 
critl  ise  this  mass  of  fustian  1?uilt 
round  and  over  a rather  lncomprehen- 
plot.  But  if  one  can  contrive  to 
lay  aside  for  a moment  such  affection 


to  be  imitated.  “As  has  been  often 
enough  pointed  out  in  this  column,  there 
is  now  practically  no  real  theatrical  life 
in  the  provinces.  The  theatres  merely, 
exist  for  the  presentation  of  London  s 
successes  and  failures  in  a monotonous 
succession,  week  after  week.  There  is 
therefore  no  local  school  of  acting,  and 
nothing  is  done  to  encourage  local  dra- 
matists. Here  and  there  a provincial 
manager  has  been  implored  to  give  the 
! stock  system  a chance,  and  see  If 
would  not  improve  the  fortunes  of  us 
house;  but.  as  a rule,  the  appeal  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  And,  as  the  pas-- 
slon  for  the  acted  drama  exists  whei  ever 
Intellectual  men  and  women  fr<i, 
ered  together,  the  result  of  this  ldt  k 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  provincial  managers 
is  such  movements  as  that  now  reported 
from  Glasgow,  and  the  support  given  to 
the  Abbey  Theatre  by  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  Dublin.” 


much  better  finale  than  the 
with  which  the  play  finished  a couple  o. 
months  ago;  and  the  effect  of  the  alter- 
ations in  the  dialogue  is  to  suggest  that 
the  wife  will  soon  be  ‘in  love1  with  her 
husband,  which  is  a much  more  plausible; 
■proposition’  than  the  sudden  revelation! 
of  love  at  its  height  with  which  tne  un- 
revised version  moved  to  its  close.”  In 
other  words  there  is  at  last  a return 
to  the  original  ending.  Nothing  could : 
have  been  more  absurd  than  the  sudden 
1 embrace  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Gillette  s 

adaptation.  

The  fascination  of  the  horrible  :s 
often  illustrated  on  the  melodramatic, 
stage,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  I 
music  hall.  Visitors  to  Ramsgate  this 
week-end,  for  instance,  found  the  fol-  j 
lowing  attraction  billed  on  the  hoard- 
ings as  part  of  the  program  at  the 
Margate  Hippodrome: 

“Extraordinary  engagement,  at 

enormous  expense,  of  J C . UjC 

original  Siberian  gaol-bneaker,  who 
Will  illustrate  his  eseape  from  the 
condemned  cell  and' the  torture  jacket, 
concluding  with  his  death-defying! 
water  escape  from  a galvanized  non, 
tank  filled  to  the  brim  with  boiling 
water  to  the  highest  degree  that  a 
human  being  could  stand,  locked  with 
two  lids  and  eight  padlocks.  Also  re- 
leasing a ladv  from  another  iron  tank, 
which  is  also  padlocked,  and  trans- 
ferring her  into  the  tank  of  boiling] 

water  vacated  by  C • Failure  of, 

this  means  death  by  drowning,” 

success  in  It  would  appear  to  be] 
death  by  boiling,  a failure  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  more  desirable  issue.] 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
‘ "boiling”  of  the  water  is  tempered  to 
“the  highest  degree  a human  being 
could  stand.”  It  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  there  should  be  people  who 
take  this  sort  of  thing  quite  serious- 
ly, and  find  it  highly  entertaining.  In 
the  days  of  our  youth,  with  what  a 
"fearful  joy”  used  we  to  contemplate 
Mr  Masltelyne  in  the  act  of  cutting 
off  another  man’s  head! — Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  PHILIP  HALE. 

Jtf 

12TH  ANNUAL  CONCERT. 

People’s  Choral  Union  Gives  Concert 
in  Symphony  Hall, 


The  People's  Choral  Union,  Freder- 
ick W.  Wodell  conductor;  gave  its 
12th  annual  spring  concert  in  Sym 
phony  Hall  last  evening.  The  chorus 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Alice  Merritt 
Cochran,  soprano;  Thomas  Evans 
Greene,  tenor,  and  Dr.  George  R. 
Clark,  bass. 

The  program  was  Gounod’s  “Messe 
Solennelle,"  known  as  the  “St.  Cecilia.’ 
and  Mendelssohn's  “Hymn  of  Praise.’ 
Mr  Wodell  conducted  with  energy 
and  kept  the  rather  unwieldy  chorus 
well  In  hand. 

Mrs.  Merritt-Cochrane  sang  the  so- 
prano music  in  an  inspiring  manner, 
and  Dr.  Clark,  the  bass,  did  well  what 
little  he  had  to  do. 

An  orchestra  of  40  Symphony  play- 
ers accompanied  the  chorus  and 
played  the  symphony  in  the  "Hymn  o 
Praise.” 
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'THE  MUSIC  MASTER” 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE^-  “The  M»w‘4 
Master"  a comedy  drama  in  three  acts 
Mestei . a cm  1>rocluccd  by  David 


Charles  Klein 
Belasco. 

Anton  von  Bar wig. 

Tagliaflro 

Louis  Pinar ■ 

August  Poons 

Honry  A.  Stanton.. 
Andrew  Oruger 

Beverly  Cruger 

Mr.  Schwarz 

1 Mr, , Ryan 

I .VI  < ‘ostello 

.!  o I os 


.David  Warfield 
\gouslo  Aranibn 
r,ouis  P-  Veranda 
William  Elliott 
’ ’ ’ , . .Oscar  EaglS 
William  Beag 

Kelts  Krrrabs 

. . Stephen  Male 

I Tony  R»*va 

*’  Yicorge  Woodward  ' 
. Harold  Mead 
V.  T»aM-y 


K esslc 
Hilbert 

:1  Waldv 

.Antoinette  l’«vry 

.Mario  Ba’o* 
\nlnmotte  Walk? 
...Veda  MelCver 
. Ruth  date 


They  that  were  acquainted  with  Mr.i 
Bernstein’s  "Samson"  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  sandpapered  and  perfumed 
adaptation  in  which  Mr.  Gillette  en- 
deavored to  show  himself  as  a iobustj 
'fellow,  Hercules  in  figure  as  in 
“Samson”  is  now  playing  at  the  Garrick] 
In  London,  and  the  English  version  has 
again  been  tinkered.  The  critics  find 
that  there  Is  marked  improvement,  lb. 
play  now  eqds  “with  Brachard  kneeilng| 


| John  V 

, f ” .uiHiard 

Danny »•••  .... 

\ Col  Inf  tor 

1 Mrs.  Andrew  Crugor.  ..  . 

T-lolon  Stratton 

Mi's  Houston 

.Tenny  * 

Charlotte  Mf  • 

" T large  ’audle’nto  welc  omed  the  return 
of  Mr  Warfield  and  “The  Music  Mas- 
ter" The  play  itself  is  evidently  more 
popular  than  “A  Grand  Army 
hi’ which  Mr.  Warfield  appeared  last 
week  yet  the  main  idea  of  ’’Tlie 
Master”  is  an  old  one  Mr.  Kleins, 
play  might  fairly  be  called  an  enlarge-] 

, . nf  a uathetic  l title  pieee  in  whirl 
y.-elix  Morris  took  the  leading  par'^*” 
Mr  Morris*  drama  in  turn 

^h^u^Master"  is  so  well  know 

s^ngvfia^'v'ewUYi,tbcM>ld  a^sto^J*  ? « 

: Kcw  York  entertained  by  Mi . 

! flonship  between  Von  Barn  u 


KS  ' : VtolvK 
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DAVID  WARFIEBD. 

nughter  and  the  simplicity,  humor  and 
elf-sacrifice  admirably  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Vnrfield  appeal  irresistibly  to  tho  audi- 
pre.  Tn  these  grossly  materialistic  days 
play  that  depends  largely  for  its  silo- 
es-'- on  sentiment  should  not  be  too 
jdely  handled,  especially  when  tho  art 
I,  Mr.  Warfield  prevents  the  sentiment 
rom  becoming  rank  sentimentalism. 

It  would  also  be  impertinent  at  this 
»tc  day  to  comment  on  Mr.  Warfield’s 
napersonation  of  Von  Barwig.  The 
Jtpersonatlon  Is  delightful  by  reason 
f its  quiet  humor  and  its  quiet  pathos, 
’here  is  a wealth  of  detail  which  is 
ot  distracting  elaboration,  but  con- 
ributes  directly  to  the  effect  of  the 
Ortraiture.  Yon  Barwig  is  constantly 
oing  and  saying  what  the  spectator 
I’ sure  the  music  master  would  have 
liu  and  done. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  second  act,  the 
laster,  face  to  face  with  the  man  that 
ad  wronged  him.  raises  his  voice  so 
lat  it  might  ’ well  have  called  in  the 
Isitor.s  in  the  adjacent  room  and  even 
scited  the  curiosity  of  those  passing  by 
house  and  raised  alarm  in  their 
reasts;  but  Hermans— a hardy  race — 
their  most  amicable  discussions,  use 
thunderous  speech.  Or.  perhaps  Mr. 
arfield  is  trying  his  voice  now  and  I 
len  for  Ills  long  promised  performance  I 
Shylock. 

The  supporting  company  was  adequate! 
i general  and  excellent  in  individual  j 
uses.  Mr.  Aramini  and  Mr.  Verande 
■ere  capital  as  the  musicians  without  a 
ib.  and  Messrs  Woodward,  Maley,  Be- 
an and  Mead  will  long  be  remembered, 
[iss  Perry  played  the  part  of  the 
lughter  with  girlish  charm,  and  Miss 
ates  was  entertaining  as  the  landlady. 

Houston  street  the  men  and  women 
ere  natural  and  delightful. 

In  the  home  of  Henry  Stanton  Mr.  and 
ttrs.  Cruger  did  not  seem  wfiolly  at  ease 
i spite  of  their  pride  in  their  famtty 
[•ee  and  their  honored  name,  but  the 
ieces  were  most  agreeable  young  ladies 
gain  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  Ditson 
itroduced?  It  looks  at  first  as  though 
e might  be  a desperate  villain  in  Mr. 
tan  ton’s  service,  but,  alas,  he  does 
bthing.  Ditson  Is  a mystery,  also  a 
ispicious  character.  There  is  no  con- 
>alment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Costello  or 
!’  Mr.  Ryan.  They  know  -what  they 
ant,  and  the  audience  at  once  knows 
leir  intentions.  But  Ditson?  Prob- 
Jly  Mr.  Klein  knew  that  a man  like 
tanton  must  have  had  a secretary, 
lies,  however,  is  a much  more  im- 
irtant  person  in  the  house. 

The  play  worked  its  familiar  spell, 
here  was  laughter,  and  there  were 
ars;  and  the  audience,  moved  by  both, 
ipiauded  heartily. 

HEW  MICK  IT  ! 
KEITH’S  THEATRE; 

Dpular  Actor  Gives  Condensed  | 
Irish  Play  with  Success— j 
John  E.  Hazzard  Makes  Hit— i 
Other  Good  Numbers. 


The  heroine  in  tunwiT 

hf\irt  loves  the  Irish,  else  why  should 
she  he  in  an  Irish  play,  and  her  name 
Is  Rose,  for  no  reason  In  particular  ex- 
cept to  permit  the  hero  to  sins  a.  song: 
about  “My  Irish  Rose,”  or  somethin*?  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  Mack  Is  tho  same  popular  actor 
of  tho  Bouceiault  style  that  he  has 
always  been.  Ilo  lias  an  oppoftnulty 
during;  the  progress  of  tho  play  to  sing 
three  or  four  song's,  which  lie  does 
; pleasingly  / in  a thin,  but  sweet  high 
Itenor  Voice.  I lls  support  is  satisfactory, 

I the  best  piece  of  words  being  done  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  ss  an  old  Irish  peasant. 

He  lias  not  much  to  do,  but  his  brogue 
is  amusing. 

| John  15.  Hazzard,  seen  here,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  In  “Tho  Girls  of  Gotten- 
berg.y  repeats  a clover  monologue  of  a 
German  telephoning  which  lie  gave  with 
(good  effect  In  that  piece.  Mr.  Hazzard 
(bears  the  proud  title  of  author  of  that. 

'slangy  but  amusing  classic  ‘‘Ain’t  It 
(Awful,  Mabel"  and  the  stories  that  he 
tells  in  the  first  part  of  his  sketch  ar*P®P®^® 

as  clever  and  new  as  anything  heard/-011”  "e  has  never  given  a more  brilliant 
here  this  winter.  That  Mr.  Hazzard  ?,lrI  juasterly  general  performance  than 


[MR.  COPELAND’S  CONCERT. 

Program  of  Debussy’s  Works  Given 
In  Rare  Style — Mrs.  Graves  Sings. 

I George  Copeland,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Graves,  mezzo-soprano,  gave  a 
k-oncert  of  Debussy’s  wonts  last  evening 
in  Chlckcring  Hall.  Mr.  Copeland 
(played  the  piano  pieces  In  this  order- 
Prelude,  Minuet.  ’’Clair  do  Rune.”  Pas! 
sepied,  “Cloches  a tracers  les  Pennies,” 

I Pagodes,  ’ "Et  la  Dune  Descend  sur 
|lc  Temple  qui  Fut,”  “Cortege  et  Air  do 
Danse;"  “Reflets  dans  l'Eau  ’’  “Pois- 
Isons  d’Or,"  Nocturne,  “D'IsIe  .Toveuse  ” 
Mrs.  Graves  sang  the  “Romance.’’  “Res 
Cloches,”  three  “Ariottes”  entitled 
“Chevaux  do  Rols,"  “Do  Vent  dans -la 
Plaine,”  "il  IMeurc  dans  Mon  Cocur" 
and  “Mandoline." 

The  concert  was  Indeed  a rare  one 
and  will  bo  long  remembered  by  those 
who  beard  It.  Mr.  Copeland  showed 
that  the  program  was  a congenial  one. 


m 


he  did  last  evening,  to  the  delight  of 
deeply  interested  and  sympathetic  au- 
dience. The  Program  was  admirably 
arranged  and  nothing  could  have  been 
better  calculated  than  the  order  of  the 
[first  group,  in  which  Mr.  Copeland 
played  the  “Clair  de  Dune.”  then  the 
Passepied,  and  in  response  to  continued 
applause,  repeated  the  “Clair  de  Dune  ” 
Whether  the  music  was  • in  Debussy’s 
most  characteristic  and  nebulous  style 
or.  more  tangible,  as  in  the.  “Poissons  d’ 
Or"  and  the  dances,  the  pianist  held 
the  attention  of  the  audio,  ce 
Both  musicians  were  recalled  with  en- 
thusiasm. and  Mrs.  Graves  also  length- 
ened the  program  by  repeating  the 
“Mandoline.” 

DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 


had  the  house  with  him  from  the  start 
(until  the  too  premature  finish  there  was 
I lit  tip-  doubt. 

( Miss  Butler  and  Mr.  Bassett  were 
backed  by  an  attractive  setting  of  a 
! winter  scene  and  did  a stunt  of  skating 
on  real  ice  that  was  both  original  and 
1 skilful.  Charles  Semen,  who  is  always 
good,  lias  varied  his  musical  numbers  a 
bit  since  last  seen  here,  but  the  rest  of 
his  performance  remains  the  same.  An 
old  act  that  is  good,  however,  is  infinite- 
ly better  than  a new  one  that  is  bad. 

John  C.  Bowker  delivered  a speedy  but 
Interesting  talk  on  "Africa,”  with  ex- 
cellent'colored  pictures,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising; but  Theodore  Roosevelt's  pio-| 
ture  was  not  among  them.  The  Beli- 
clair  brothers,  marvellously  built  young 
men,  performed  still  more  marvellous 
feats  of  strength,  some  of  which  seemed 
almost  superhuman. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  that  this  house 
maintains,  

I ORPHEUM  THEATRE. 

Eddie  Foy  Plays  “Hamlet  by  Freight” 

RiiMldo  Stirs  Audience, 

Eddie  Foy.  known  the  length  and ' 
breadth  of  the  land  as  a comedian  pari 
excellence,  made  his  first  Boston  ap-  j 
pearance  in  vaudeville  at  the  Orpheum 
Theatre  yesterday  in  a comedy  idea, 
which  he  very  fearlessly  claims  as  his 
own,  entitled  “Hamlet  by  Freight.”  It 
is,  with  some  variations,  his  “Mr.  Ham- 
let on  Broadway,”  in  which  he  starred 
right  here  In  Boston  a few  weeks  ago. 

The  presence  of  Eddie  Foy  alone  | (one  applaud  and  others  will  at  once  fol 
saved  “Hamlet  by  Freight."  But  even  I (low  his  example. 

Foy  himself,  clever  comedian  that  lie]  (ter,  is  contagious. 

could  not  arouse  the  audience  to  ! I S.  Selous,  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  tells 
enthusiasm  pitch,  and  there  was  only;  [how  his  musical  talent  used  to  keep  him 
the  faintest  ripple  of  applause  through;  (in  butter  milk  and  eggs,  when  he  was 


James  Sully  and  ITenri  Bergson  have 
written  books  concerning  the  philosophy 
of  laughter;  Gustave  De  Bon  has  dis- 
missed the  psychology  of  the  crowd;  but 
has  any  one  e-xamined  into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  applause? 

A man  comes  on  the  stage  of  a theatre 
[on  the  platform  of  a concert  hall  and 
akes  an  announcement  that  must  dis- 
ippoint  many.  lie  is  vigorously'*  ap- 
plauded. Why? 

A funeral  march  is  played  at  a con- 
ort  in  memory  of  a man  well  known  in 
the  community.  After  the  last  chord 
some  in  the  audience  applaud  and  thus 
listurb  most  impertinently  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion.  Why  do  they  ap- 
plaud ? 

Is  it  in  either  case  because  natural 
ervousness  must  find  some  relief?  Bet 


Applause,  like  laugh- 


tndrew  Mack,  the  well-known  Irish  I 
iging  actor,  is  the  bead  attraction  in  I 
5 bill  this  week.  Ho  appears  in  a [ 
all  play  called  “Blarney."  The  cast  - 
lows; 

w.  mem  Farley F ram- is  .1.  Gjilan 

e Donald Lydia  Powell 

: O’Sbale Charles  McCarthy 

' Maguire Andrew  Mack 

: - 'he  play  itself  is  a condensed  version  [ 
the  plot  that  usually  exists  in  a! 
nantie  Irish  drama.  There  is  the1 
■o,  Irish,  of  .course,  into  whose ; 
'Uth  are  put  all  the  pat  speeches  with  j 
quent  references  to  the  superiority  of[ 
■ Emerald  Isle  over  all  other  eonn- 
s.  and  the  greatness  of  its  people,  i 
by  any  slip  omitting  an  occasional 
i at  Great  Britain.  Then  there  is  the 
\in,  who  has  lold  slanderous  lies 
t the  above-mentioned  Irishman 
ivlio  naturally  wears  well  pressed 
is  English  and  covets  the  hero- 


the  house  when  the  curtain  fell, 
Hamlet  was  climbing  aboard  freight 
car  "2323” — possibly  the  number  is 
prophetic — to  escape  those  who  would 
arrest  him.  There  wasn’t  enough  ap- 
plause lo  warrant  Foy’s  appearance 
before  the  footlights  after  it  was  all 
over. 

But  before  entering  the  realm  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Hamlet,  Foy  did  a, 
few  really  good  impersonations  that 
were  at  once  appreciated  and  applaud-! 
ed.  His  first  offering  in  that  line  was  I 
"The  Alan  of  the  Hour,”  in  which  Foy  ’ 
appeared  in  Rooseveltian  make-up  and  i 
sang  of  his  success  in  the  hunting  field, 
while  two  well-nigh  naked  pickaninnies 
stood  guard  behind  him,  spears  in  hand. 
Then  he  presented  a bit  of  a burlesque 
on  Julian  Kltinge,  that  was  really  tiie 
best  tiling  he  did.  Another  on  Andrew 
Carnegie  might  just  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  Foy  has  scored  many  a dis- 
tinct success,  and  in  this  connection 
one’s  mind  runs  back  to  “The  Orchid1’ 
and  to  the  fateful  “Bluebeard.’’  But 
j Foy  will  never  be  able  to  place  "Hamlet 
by  Freight”  in  the  same  category. 

Rinaldo  and  Ills  violin  made  t lie 
(big  hit  of  yesterday’s  bill.  To  his 
really  excellent  playing  ho  adds  just . 
enough  of  the  eccentric  in  make  up 
land  in  execution  to  tickle  the  audl-  j 
cnee  and  at  the  same  time  to  Impress 
upon  everybody  ills  cleverness.  He 
| was  twice  recalled  and  he  might,  have 
; come  back  again  bad  he  been  willing 
(to  be  Ira  1 f generous  last  night. 

Carle  Stowe,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
J famous  Boston  Cadets.  In  which  lie  will 
be  remembered  as  a comedian,  enter- 
tained for  15  minutes  witli  a bright 
monologue  that  carried  with  it  several 
good  jokes  that  made  everybody  laugh. 
Tile  five  Juggling  .Jordans  were  good  in 
their  specialty,  the  manipulation  of 
Indian  clubs,  and  the  Azard  Brothers 
showed  great  muscular  development  and 
strength  in  their  head  and  hand  bal- 
ancing. 

Burrows  Travis  company  presented 
a bright  little  comedy,  “A  Trying  Sit- 
uation.” Harvey  and  Dee  get  off  a 
Yiddish  dialogue,  including  parodies 
upon  several  popular  songs  of  tho 
day,  while  Menetekel,  with  his  writing 
ball,  mystifies  the  audience  and  makes 
it  wonder  what  is  the  propelling  force 
that  causes  the  writing  upon  tho 
large  sheets  of  paper  that  rest  upon 
the  easel. 


travelling  through  t lie  Transvaal.  One 
Sunday  he  was  at  a Boer's  farm,  and 
(his  companion  proposed  to  exchange  an 
(impromptu  musical  performance  for 
food.  Tile  Boer  was  a strict  observer  of 
Sunday,  but  he  was  persuaded  finally  i 
that  the  zither  carried  by  the  stranger 
was  the  same  instrument  as  David’s  | 
harp.  He  was  willing  to  hear  music  if  i 
only  hymns  were  played  Selous  struck  ' 
up  the  'Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  waltz, 
and  said  It  was  a French  hymn.  The  . 
Boer  was  doubtful.  The  tune  didn’t 
sound  like  <>  hymn.  Then  "II  Baeio" 
was  played.  The  Boer  slammed  liis  fist 
on  tiie  table  and  exclaimed:  “Nay. 

rerdommt.  dal’s  gfcen  psanm;  'flat's  een 
yedelpijp").  “No.  that’s  n.o  psalm;  that’s 
a hornpipe").  But  , Melons  stuck  to  it 
that  Arditi's  waltz  was  an  Italian 
hymn,  and  tiie  women  of  the  household 
upheld  his  contention.  The  Boer  was 
outvoted, and  brought  in  butter,  milk  and 
eggs. 

A bust  in  bronze  of  Saint-Saens,  by 
R.  Marquesle  lias  been  added  to  the 
Museum  of  111"  Opera,  Paris. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
led  by  F!mi!  Oberhoffer.  played  to  about 
i^T), 000  people  In  the  course  of  the  whiter. 

The  Boston  Festirai  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  is  on  a trip  from 
New  York  io  Maryland.  It  will  play 
at  the  Springfield  festival  early  in  May. 

William  E.  Walter,  the  press  agent  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  railed 
today  from  New  Y'ork  for  Greece.  lie 
had  Intended  to  go  to  Constantinople.  . 
and  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  j 
;o  Budapest 

Messrs.  Ysa.ve.  KTeisler.  Elman.  Ros-  j 
enthai,  Busoni.  Mine.  Carreno.  Mnie. 
Schumann- Helnk,  Mine.  Sembrich,  Mine.  | 
Samaroff,  Miss  Yolanda  Mero,  a Hun- 
garian pianis.t.  Miss  Tilly  Koenen,  a: 
celebrated  Dutch  contralto,  Dr.  Wuell- 
ner,  the  Cambrian  Glee  Society  of  South 
Wales,  will  be  among  the,  concert  givers 
next  season.  There  is  some  tall;  of  Mr. 
Godoroslty,  the  pianist,  coming. 

Francis  MacMillen.  the  violinist, 
played  again  in  Bondon  the  14th,  and 
with  popular  success,  though  his  in- 
tonation, it  seems,  was  not  faultless, 
and  his  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
concerto  was  criticised  adversely  as 
"sentimental,  tedious  and  affected." 

The  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
Retd  his  mind ’about  “An  Englishman's 
Home"  and  Hit?  row  in  the  New  The- 
atre, Berlin,  when  the  drama  was  pro-  I 
duced  there.  He  is  reported  as  saying  j 
that  be  was  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  play.  "In  recent  years  not  j 
Gasg^l V long  articles  and  books  had  been  | 
written  on  the  subject  of  all  conceivable 


was 


invasion  possibilities,  lujr  unfortunately 
resort  had  also  been  had  to  the  stage 
for  the  .embodiment  of  political  theories. 
That  such  dramatic  works  were  bound 
to  operate  with  crass  anti-Germans  went 
without  saying,  but  It  ivas  well  that  It 
was  so,  for  Hie  rather  exacting  German 
public  was  always  repelled  by  the  eras* 
in  tiie  treatment  of  a matter.  Moreover, 

I it  Was  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
I relations  of  nations  lo  one  another  that 
I thev  'should  he  presented  on  the  stage  in 
i antagenl- o,  'At  Englishman's  Home' 
ile<  e written  fo;  a certain  group 
if  Englishmen,  and  consequently  it  was 
£ impossible  that  one  should  take  very 
i|  kindly  to  it  in  Germany.  The  rejection 
| of  it  was  therefore  no  more  than  Just, 

and  also  showed  that  Germans  were  far 
from  feeling  gratification  at  the  weak- 
nesses of  other  countries  which  wore 
set  before  them.  As  he  (the  Emperor) 
knew  English  family  life  It  in  no  way 
resembled  that  presented  in  the  play.”  j 

A man  in  Springfield  wrote  to  the  Re- 
publican complaining  because  Mme. 
Fremstad's  manager  charged  too  much 
for  her  concerts.  ITe  said  that  living 
in  Minneapolis  in  1SSS,  his  piano  was 
tuned  by  a man  named  Fremstad,  who 
said  lie  had  a daughter  and  he  wished 
her  brought  up  in  the  American  way. 
So  he,  C.  H,  Fowler,  hired  her,  Annie 
Olive  Fremstad,  as  a 'servant  girl  and 
paid  her  $2.50.  Now  he  rebels  because 
be  has  to  pay  $2.50  or  $2  to  hear  her  sing 
in  concert.  This  is  unreasonable.  In  j 
Minneapolis  he  hired  a handsome  girl 
at  a cheap  rale.  What  did  he  expect  in  | 
Springfield?  Free  tickets?  Or  perhaps  ] 
a seat  on  the  platform? 

This  is  what  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  . 
to  say  about  "Faust"  as  performed  by 
the  Metropolitan.  Opera  House  Com- 
pany in  that  city: 

"In  the  afternoon  a certain  highly  re- 
spectable and  exceedingly  wise  doctor 
by  the  name  of  Faust  managed  in  a mo. 
ment  of  restlessness  to  get  mixed  up 
| with  a mischievous  Individual  who  is 
said  to  be  listed  high  in  the  blue  book 
of  a frequently  mentioned  and  well  pop- 
ulated section  of  the  unverse  where  the 
climate  is  said  to  be  kept  at  quite  uni- 
form temperature.  The  doctor’s  years 
and  wisdom  should  have  kept  him  from 
taking  up  with  such  an  associate,  but 
even  the  oldest  and  most  knowing  men 
are  subject  to  moments  of  aberration, 
and  so  he  accepted  the  new  friend  and 
also  the  latter’s  invitation  to  have  a 
drink.  The  drink  proved  such  a power- 
ful cordial  that  it  removed  whiskers, 
cut  hair  and  made  of  the  old  fellow  a 
frisky  individual,  who  went  straight  off 
offering  his  arm  to  young  ladies  on  their 
way  homo  from  church. 

"The  first  young  woman  he  thus  en- 
countered chanced  to  be  Miss  Mar- 
guerite. who  lived  in  a flower-embow- 
ered garden  In  ti  house  which  we  have 
the  doctor's  assurance  was  'chaste  and 
holy,'  but  which  had  no  name-plate  on 
the  door,  and  which  had  its  spinning; 
Afchoels  and  most  of  the  furniture  scat-  i 
tered  promiscuous  like  around  the  gar-  ) 
den.  The  giddy  old  doctor  and  Miss  I 
Marguerite  had  quite  a time  of  it  be-  | 
fore  the  afternoon  was  ended,  and  ' 
when  last  seen  the  young  woman  was  I 
taking  a trial  trip  on  a sort  of  aero-  ! 
plane  with  angels  as  motormen  and  j 
the  doctor  was  being  laughed  at  by  I 
his  friends,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
whole  thing  rather  of  a joke." 

Miss  Bessie  Clayton,  tlic  dancer,  will 
be  a member  of  the  "Follies  of  1906" 
company  at  the  Jardiii  de  Paris  this 
summer.  Miss  Dazie  will  go  to  Europe. 

Reorbohm  Tree  will  appear  as  Dr. 
Stockman  in  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People"  in  Rondon  next  Friday. 

Bernard  Shaw's  new  play  is  entlt'ed 
"The  Showing  up  of  Blanco  Posnet." 
Tiie  author  described  it  some  weeks  ago 
as  "a  short  dramatic  sermon  of  an  ex- 
clusively theological  character." 

Forbes  Robinson  says  of  Mme.  Mo.l- 
jeska:  "She  was  my  first  Juliet,  and 

certainly  the  greatest  I have  ey.er’seen, 
a very  charming  and  beautiful  woman! 
a great  artist  and  the  most  unselfish  I 
actress  I have  ever  known." 

Henry  Hamilton,  whose  version  of! 
'The  Devil"  was  produced  at  the  Adel-  j 
phi,  Rondon,  says  he  never  saw  tiie  i 
American  plays  bearing  the  title  "I  was  1 
furnished  with  a.  literal  translation  of  i 
tiie  German  piece  from  which  1 worked. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  I have 
thrown  overboard,  merely  retaining  the 
outline  of  the  story  and  the  main  situa- 
tions. I. have-  written  in  half  a dozen  I 
fresh  characters,  and  a number  of  new  j 
Incidents  The  dialogue  is  my  own  from  1 
beginning  to  end  with  the  exception  of  ; 
some  half-dozen  lines.” 

Joseph  Medil!  Patterson's  new  play  ' 
"Dope"  is  a story  of  "the  education  or  I 
children  into  becoming  'coke'  fiends  in 
order  that  the  sale  of  cocaine  may  be 
j made  to  yield  huge  profits  to  unscru- 
pulous druggists." 

The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  , 
Gazette  seeing  Miss  Florence  St.  John  ( 
in  the  audience  at  a theatre  with  Eli.-n  I 
Terry,  Mrs.  Resile  Faber  and  other  ’ 
stage  people,  said  that  every  true  lover 
of  the  theatre  feels  grateful  to  those  ; 
who  gave  him  pleasure  years  ago.  "IF;  I 

has  probably  never  met  Miss  Terry  or 
Miss  St.  John,  or  am  other  la,!  rite 
personally,  yet  his  loyalty  to  them  is 
just  as  real  in  its  way  as  that  which 
he  feels  for  his  Xing." 
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II  who  have  the- slightest  respect  for 
vl  sense,  g:ood  taste,  or  good  ballad 
ting,  can  only  feel  acure  pair,  when 
section— a very  small  section — of  an 
lienee  is  teased  into  droning  after  a 
ger  such  utter  drivel  as  this: 
teauuful  eyes— he  has  such  beautiful 
s — he  told  such  beautiful  lies— he  l' id 

s — 1 never  seemed  to  get  wise — be  was 
h a good  friend — all  my  money  he'd 
ad — but  lie  had  such  beautiful  eyes — 


Or  such  a stylistic  achievement  as  this 
cme  stereopticoned  upon  the  curtain  for 
idded  emphasis: 

I have  no  auto,  no  diamonds. 

No  mansion  to  reside. 

What  manner  of  men  are  they  that 
write  such  madhouse  stuff?  The  pub!  c 
lias  tolerated  much  from  popular  lyri- 
:ists  and  their  interpreters  heretofore, 
>ut  the  limit  is  being  reached.— Chicago 
Lnter-Ocean. 
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Variations  by  Glazounoff  Played  Here 
for  First  Time. 


Mrs  Edith  Wells  Blv  gave  a piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Stoinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows : 
Glazounoff  Theme  and  Variations:  Cho- 
pin. Sonata  In  B minor:  Liszt,  Gondo- 
lirra;  Chadwick,  “The  Rill.”  "In  the 
Canoe”:  Schulz-Evler's  arabesques  on 
Strauss’  “Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  waltz. 

The  Variations  by  Glazounoff  were 
played  here  for  the  first  time,  we  be- 

• lieve.  The  Theme  is  short  and  bold,  a 
rather  defiant  announcement,  but  it 

| lends  itself  thankfully  to  contrapuntal 
j treatment.  The  variations  are  many, 
and  they  are  like  the  little  girl  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  None  of  them,  however, 
I have  great  distinction.  Glazounoff  has 
! a fatal  facility.  The  promise  of  his 
i early  years  has  not  been  fulfilled.  There 
was  a wild  romanticism,  a savage  flavor 
| in  his  symphonic  poem  "Stenka  Razine” 

I that  led  one  to  think  a new  composer  of 
singular  individuality  had  arisen;  but 
his  works  of  the  few  last  years,  ballet, 
I symphonic  or  for  piano,  are  for  the 
I most  part  of  routine  manufacture. 

| Miss  Bly  has  evidently  studied  dili- 
4 gently  to  acquire  fluent  mechanism,  and 
she  has  made  marked  progress,  although 
I yesterday,  especially  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  sonata,  the  display  of  her 
I mechanism  had  not  the  freedom  of  the 
I emancipated  pupil.  The  variations  of 
I Glazounoff  were  played  with  appre  jia- 

• tion  of  contrasts.  In  the  music  by 
■ Chopin  the  hearer  missed  too  often  the 

poetic  spirit  of  an  interpreter. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  much 
interested. 
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drama  and  music 


The  announcement  that  Mr.  Sotiiern 
will  play  here  next  month  at  the 
if-stic  Theatre  will  give  pleasure 
many.  It  Is  to  he  regretted  that  he  w, 1 
^,me  so  late  in  the  season,  but  a"  ?°s 
torflans  do  not  have  summer  Plac-; 
the  country  or  by  the  sea,  nor  do  tbcj 
all  take  automobile  trips  in  France  and 
England.  There  will  naturally  becurlos- 
Uy  on  the  part  of  those  who  remember 
the  father  to  see  the  son  as  Lord  Dun 
drearv  How  will  the  play  itself  strike 
those5  who  have  never  seen  it?  It  will 
surel v be  a pleasure  to  go  to  Hamlet 
for  as  Mr.  Walkley  says,  it  is 
a stirring  melodrama.  “If  1 Were  King 
fa  liked.  Then  there  is  “Richelieu . with 
Its  too  celebrated  "Curse  of  Rnme 
' Th*  Baltimore  News  said  re- 

^ntiv  that  music  for  this  production 
i,a«  b»en  taken  from  “Gounod  s opera  of 

Intoholieu  ’ ” Unfortunately.  Gounod 
Richelieu.  an  opgra  wlth  thls  titic. 

rrite  “Cing-Mars.”  which  «as 


did 


concert  flaws.  mere  was  laia  ot  | 

'his  coming  some  time  ago  to  play  with 
! the  Russian  Symphonj  orchestra  of 
| New  York. 

j The  receipts  for  the  fortnight  of  opera) 
given  by  t lie  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company  in  Chicago  were  about  $205,000. 
Mr.  Neumann,  t lie  local  manager,  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  said:  "The  season  has 
been  the  greatest  artistic,  financial  and 
social  success  in  the  history  of  grand 
opera  in  Chicago.  I.ast  year  the  re- 
ceipts for  one  week  were  $119,000.  ♦ « » 

Not  only  does  this  mark  the  most  suc- 
cessful financial  season  of  opera  ever 
■ recorded  in  Chicago,  but  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  season  of  opera  ever  known 
ir.  tills  country  outside  of  New  York." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  not  tare  for 
Arthur  Law's  new  comedy,  “Artful  Miss 
Rearing. ” “Too  large  a powder  to  have 
•o  swallow  even  for  the  sake  of  the  jam 
of  Miss  Annie  Hughes.  * * * We 

found  it  hopelessly  old-fashioned  and 
hopelessly  dull."  Here  is  an  example  of 
file  “wit."  One  of  the  characters  is  a 
il  rich  Lady  Bun.  Lady  Datvley  objects 
to  the  name  as  too  reminiscent  of  rail- 
| way  stations,  and  Lady  Bun  repeatedly 
j observes  that  when  she  becomes  ex- 
cited stie  does  “become  that  moist.” 

The  German  Theatre  Company  of  Bos- 
ton will  perform  “Das  Strftungfest,"  a 
farce  in  three  acts,  by  Gustav  von  Mo- 
ser. in  Jordan  Hall  next  Monday  night. 
Pauline  Vatter,  Marie  Kuenstler,  Sigrid 
Gubitz,  Frederick  Metzger.  Ernst 
Kuenstler,  Hans  Hey,  Leo  Robinson, 
Victor  Brusendorf  and  others  will  take 
part. 


min-  ; 
has  I 


The  Wild  West  show  has  begun  its 
season.  The  Wild  East  show  is  a.  con- 
tinuous performance. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner's  vocal  chords1 
arc  in  such  a poor  condition  that  he 
closed  his  season  six  weeks  earlier  than 
he  had  expected  to  do.  He  sailed  last' 


Tuesday  and  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Sicily. 

Henry  B.  Needham’s  play  “Senator 
West”  will  be  produced  next  fall.  The 
plot  deals  with  political  complications 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  “but  a 
love  story  runs  through  it.”  Thank  hev- 
Ings,  for  once  we  do  not  see  the  phrase 
“heart  interest.” 

Miss  Billie  Burke  will  begin  an  en- 
gagement in  “Love  Watches,”  that  is 
to  say,  in  her  distorted  and  mangled  ver- 
sion of  a charming  French  comedy,  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  London,  May 
12.  It  is  not  at  .all  unlikely  that  the 
Londoners  will  applaud  her. 

Mr.  Winter's  loyalty  Is  above  all 
praise.  He  notes  the  fact  that  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  will  soon  sail  for  Eng- 
land to  spend  the  summer  at  her 
seaside  cottage  and  adds:  "The  hon- 
ored actress  and  nob.-  woman  where- 
ever  she  goes  will  be  attended  by  the 
good  wishes  of  affectionate  friends 
and  of  an  admiring  public,  by  which 
she  is  not  forgotten.  As  an  actress 
of  comedy  Miss  Ada  Rehan  was  peer- 
less, and  the  American  stage  of  this 
period  nowhere  presents  her  equal.’’ 
We  remember  Miss  Rehan  in  tragedy. 
She  was  playing  under  her  own  name, 
Crehan,  in  1877  or  1878,  in  a stock 
company  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Her  hair 
was  then  black  and  long,  nor  did  she 
wear  a Titian  wig  to  play  Desdemona. 
John  W.  Albaugh  was  the  Othello 
and  John  McCullough  was  the  Iago. 
Why  the  two  men  thus  exchanged 
parts  was  a mystery,  for  the  physical 
contrast  was  ludicrous.  Albaugh  was  an 
honest  actor  of  great  experience  and 
his  Iago,  though  conventional,  was 
plausibe.  When  he  spoke  of  “trifles, 
light  as  air,"  he  tossed  tha  fatal 
handkerchief  aloft  and  caught  It 
deftly,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  gal- 
lery: but  John  McCullough  could  not 
have  been  called  subtle  by  his  warm- 
est admirers,  and  as  Iago  he  was 
wretchedly  miscast. 

The  gallery  Is  still  faithful  to  virtue 
and  generosity,  even  in  our  leading 
theatres.  Witness  the  applause  last 
Monday  night  when  Miss  Bales,  as  Miss 
Houston  of  Houston  street,  pul  money  In 
tl:e  music  master's  trunk. 


first  to  protest  agaitwr-Hu''  la: est  feunfn 
ine  hat:  but,  as  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
been  walking  down  Bond  street,  we  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps  and  horror.  On: 
of  doors  the  hat  should  be  the  woman’s 
crown  of  glory,  and  a.  masculine  eye  de- 
mands that  her  hat  shuld  have  some 
sort  of  relation  to  her  head  and  hair. 
There  have  been  seasons  when  the  wom- 
an succeeded.  But  not  in  this  season. 
For.  though  the  walking  woman’s  duty 
is— and  pleasure  should  be— to  redeem 


the  dismalness  of  the  streets,  she  has 
recently  crowned  herself  with  a sort  of 
inverted  saucer  that  constitutes  perhaps 
the  most  hideous  headgear  since  the 
days  of  the  chignon  tipped  with  a pork 
pie.  We  cannot  tell  whether  the  mil- 
liner has  come  to  the  end  of  Iter  in- 
vention or  whether  the  mad  hatter  was 
really  a woman.” 


Mme.  Melba  Says  she  lias  discov- 
ered a marvellous  contralto  voice  in 
New  Zealand.  The  young  woman  i^s 
named  Thomson.  Mme.  Melba  trav- 
elled from  England  on  the  Orontes, 
and  when  100  sailors  participated  in 
sports  she  gave  each  one  a cigar.  At 
the  concerts  on  board  she  played  the  I 
accompaniments.  She  expects  to  make 
another  trip  to  Australia  in  about  15 
months,  when  she.  will  take  a grand 
opera  company  with  her. 

The  Boston  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  As- 
sociation is  endeavoring  to  raise  a 
fund  to  present  to  the  Memorial  Park 
In  Atlanta  an  appropriate  testimonial 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  was  held  in  Boston.  A con- 
cert for  this  purpose  will  be  given 
next  Monday  evening  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Woman’s  Club.  Chauncy  Hall 
building,  Copley  square.  Stories  from 
"Uncle  Remus"  will  be  read  by 
Eleanor  Howard  Waring';  the  Misses 
Turner  will  sing  "Folk  Lore  Songs" 

' of  the  old  South.  Others  who  will 
take  part  are  Miss  Editli  Castle,  con- 
tralto; Miss  Helena  Burnham,  so- 
prano; Miss  Elsie  Livermore,  reader; 
William  Wheeler,  tenor,  and  Mart 
King,  reader. 

There  are  many  good  things  in  Helene 
Odilon's  book  of  reminiscences  entitled 
“Das  Buell  Einer  Sell  waehsinnigen." 
“The  English  actor.’’  she  says,  “lias, 
when  lie  is  on  the  stage,  something 
which  the  Frenchman  has  only  in  part, 
the  German  almost  not  at  all,  except  for 
a few  striking  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  English  actor  is  a gentleman  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  He  dresses  and  behaves  correctly. 
In  Germany,  cne  of  our  actors  will  dress 
in  the  costume  of  a prince,  yet  lie  will 
wear  detachable  cuffs  and  a made  tie.  I; 
He  will  take  the  part  of  a gentleman  of  i 

-t  V.  klnliAet  e/iAiol  eto  n.l  imv  I’at  O n t 1 i l.'O  J 


Anderton  and  Nichols.’  the 
It  Great  to  Be  Foolish”  by 
Swan.  Cusliing  and  Alexander;  the 
“Phony”  ballet,  and  "Egyptland.” 

Miss  Ilolesco  sang  an  air  from  “Lcs 
Huguenots.”  and  Miss  Beatrice  Herford 
gave  one  of  her  monologues,  “In  a Res- 
taurant." The  boxing  match,  the  duec- 
by  Miss  Nora  Bayes  and  Jack  Nor- 
worth,  and  the  “Naval  Review,”  all 
from  "The  Follies  of  1908,"  were  capi- 
tally given,  and  Messrs.  Reeves,  Wat- 
son and  Deagon  kept  (the  audience  in 
continual  laughter.  Miss  Dazle’s  dance 
gave  much  pleasure. 

The  famous  ship  scene  from  “Via 
Wireless”  ended  the  program,  ant]  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  describe  it 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
play.  It  is  a wonderful  piece  of  stage 
mechanism,  and  to  all  who  have  ever 
seen  the  “wireless”  room  of  a big  ship, 
or  the  sea  in  a storm,  the  whole  illu- 
sion Is  very 
Joseph  Kaufman  was  called  before  the 
curtain,  and  he,  in  turn,  introduced  Mr. 
Binns,  ’ whose  appearance  and  few 
words  about  the  apparatus  were  greeted 
with  tumultuous  applause. 
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Beethoven’s  Gigantic  Ninth 
Given  with  Aid  of  the  Cecilia 
Chorus,  Whose  Singing  Is 
Feature  of  the  Finale. 


UNFAMILIAR  WORK 

BY  MOZART  REVIVED 


the  highest  social  standing,  yet  act  like 
a— shoemaker.  This  sounds  hard,  but  it 
is  true.”  Odilon  adds  that  the  English 
cannot  act  love  scenes. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  by 
President  Theodore  Henniger,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Singers  of  New  York,  to 
the  presidents  of  Yale.  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton. Cornell,  Columbia  and  New  York 
University,  as  well  as  other  universities, 
to  have  the  glee  clubs  of  the  colleges 
compete  in  the  contest,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  features  of  Ihe  festival  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  beginning  June 
19. 


IN  AID  OF  CHARITY. 


A r. j .hi.  Opera  Comlque,  Paris, 
Marlon  Delorm*1  and  Father 
figure  in  It.  so  does  Ninon  de 
, * — cardinal  Is  always  be- 


fine  Idea  to  put  the  ashes  of 
it  Kotzsehmar  In  a niche  near 
an  which  he  had  played . for 
church  in  Portland. 
English  cathedral 
In  the 
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church,  and 
his  honorable 
v were  not  so 
ombs  as  was 
poem. 


i Burr  McIntosh,  “after  a virtual  ab- 
sence from  the  stage  of  nine  years.”  re-[ 

I appeared  as  an  nrtor,  April  25,  at  Chi-} 
'ago,  in  “A  Gentleman  from  Missis- j 
. sippi"  The  Morning  Telegraph,  quoting] 
tin  statement  that  Mr.  McIntosh  “was 
I again  on  the  stage.”  asked,  most  Injuri- 
| ously.  "Was  lie  ever  on  ihe  stage?” 

Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  playing  In  “The 
; Conquest"  at  the  Lyric,  London.  Is, 
l obliged  to  do  twice  “a  gay  and  blithe- j 
j some  dance  with  a silken  scarf,”  “An 
j American  First  Nighter”  cabled  to  the 
I New  York  Herald:  "I  presume  some 

sarcastic  person  will  say  her  most  se- 
vere lask  as  a nun  about  to  take  the 
I black  veil  was  to  play  dead,  and  that 
I she  made  a realistic  corpse,  all  of  which 
| is  true,  put  it  takes  art  to  play  dead.” 
This  is  tie  pay  founded  on  Balzac's 
short  novel.  “La  Ducheflse  de  Langeals.’’! 
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Players  Help  Fund  for  Destitute 
Jewish  Children’s  Home. 

— /c  i L 

An  “all  star”  performance  was  given 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon, in  aid  of  the  building  fund  for  a 
new  home  for  destitute  Jewish  children. 
Members  of  companies  now  playing  in 
Boston,  and  others,  gave  their  services, 
and  there  were  many  silent,  or  at  least 
invisible,  philanthropists,  whose  aid  was 
as- vital  to  the  performance  as  that  of 
those  who  came  in  for  the  glory. 

After  an  overture,  Rabbi  Eiehler  made 
a short  address,  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  toward 
all  who  had  volunteered  to  heir,  and  be 
paid  a special  tribute  to  Messrs.  Hertz 
and  Robie,  who  directed  yesterday’s 
performance.  The  first  dumber  was  a 
“Nursery  Idyl."  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf 
Southerland,  in  which  Miss  Bertha  Wes- 
selhoeft  Swift  played  the  part  of  a doll, 
who  awakes  into  life  for  an  hour.  She 
sang  several  of  the  children’s  songs  that 
she  has  already  made  familiar  here,  and 
gave  an  altogether  capital  impersona- 
tion. Henry  Clay  Barnabee  followed 
with  a few  stories  and  a song  after  his 
own  inimitable  style,  and  the  applause 
that  greeted  his  entrance  was  hearty 
and  prolonged.  I-Ie  was  obliged  lo  re- 
turn and  add  an  anecdote  to  his  short 
program. 

Members  of  company  B,  1st  Corps  I 
Cadets,  next  gave  excerpts  from  "The 
Gum  Shoe  Girl.”  There  were  several 
departures  from  the  announced  pro- 
gram, and  at  this  point  it  happened 
that  the  audience  was  expecting  Miss 
Mona  Holesco,  the  Danish  soprano,  to 
come  on  and  sing  an  aria  from  "Frei- 
schutz.”  Instead,  a wonderful  creature' 
In  a zebra-like  gown  and  a real  coal- 
scuttle trimmed  with  roses,  was  wafted  I 
in  by  a piece  of  stage  mechanism,  and 
when  the  audience  had  got  its  bearings 
again,  Ralph  Menard  was  well  under 
wav  with  the  song  of  the  “Gum  Shoe 
Girl.”  The  excerpts  included,  besides 
Mr.  Menard’s  act,  a duet  by  Messrs. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  orchestra  was  assisted 
by  the  chorus  of  the  Cecilia  Society 
and  by  Miss  Laura  Combs,  soprano; 
Mme.  Stein,  contralto;  Thedore  \ an 
Yorx.  tenor,  and  Myron  XV.  Whitney t 
Jr.,  baritone.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Symphony  in  P major  (K.  3S5) ... -Mozart 
Symphony  in  D minor,  No.  9 . . . . Beethoven 
The  symphony  by  Mozart  had  not 
been  played  here  since  1SS5.  It  was 
written  originally  in  serenade  form, 
with  a march  and  a second  minuet, 
which  were  afterwards  cut  out,  for 
some  festivity  at  the  house  of  Hafner, 
merchant  and  burgomaster  at  Salzburg. 
Mozart  had  already  composed  a sere- 
nade for  wedding  at  this  house.  When 
he  wrote  the  symphony  at  his  father  s 
request,  he  was  living  in  Vienna,  busied 
with  the  first  performances  of  an  opera 
an.l  with  his  courtship  of  Constanze  i 
Weber.  He  wrote  the  symphony  in 
great  haste,  and  sent  the  movements 
as  he  completed  them  to  his  father. 
When  Mozart  received  the  work  for  | 
performance  at  one  of  his  own  con-  j 
certs  in  Vienna,  lie  was  surprised  to 
find  the  music  as  good  as  it  was. 

The  music  Is  in  turn  lively  and  pretty. 
There  are  hints,  both  in  melodic  line  and  j 
in  harmonic  and  orchestral  color,  of 
passages  in  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro.”] 
Which  was  produced  three  years  later.  j 
The  symphony  would  be  still  more  effee-  ] 
five  were  it  to  be  played  by  a small  or- 
chestra in  a small  hall.  I. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the. 
Ninth  Symphony,  a symphony  that  has 

been  and  is  a stumbling  block  to  cer-  | 
tain  conductors  and  hearers  It Ms ■ casj 
to  smile  at  such  books  as  Le  Li  ' 
la  Genese  la  IX.  Symphonie  de  Bee1 
hoven"  by  Ricdotto  Canudo.  «itll 
fantastical  theories  and  titles 
the  leading  themes,  but  commen 

of  more  ordinary  mortals  have  led  con 
doctors  into  singular  experiments.  Some 
have  rewritten  passages.  Some  fear  ] 
ing  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the 
finale,  have  transposed  this  fina'° 
tone  lower.  There  are  hearers  ";10; 
knowing  the  theory  of  Wagner-tha 
the  Ninth  Svmphony  was  the 
end  of  purely  instrumental  music  and 
Beethoven  introduced  s ngers  in  1 
finale  to  show  his  impatience  with  tnr 
orchestra  as  a medium  of  full  expres- 
sion-look on  the  symphony  as a J^'Xte 
cal  work,  and  in  turn  decry  al  a^'"te 
music  written  after  Beethoven  s death 
We  know,  however.  that  whtei 
Beethoven  was  at  work  on  the  sjm-! 
phony  he  was  meditating  *noth-w.f 
One  with  a purely  instrumental  fir 
file  was  for  the  Philharmonic  Social 


10 


don.  

tion  of  a chorus  at  the  end  was 
entitled,  the  “German"  Sym- 
iny.  We  also  know  that  the  Idea 
introducing'  a chorus  In  the  ninth 
tie  to  him  only  after  he  had  begun 
niposition,  t'or  there  are  sketches 
. >f  a purely  instrumental  finale  made 
*1  1821.  although  Schiller's  "Ode  to 
toy,"  which  furnished  the  (ext  for 
his  finale  as  it  stands,  tempted  him 

0 music  as  early  as  1792. 

On  the  other  hand  Beethoven  in  a 

totebook  containing  a few  sketches 
or  the  10th  symphony  wrote:  "Tills 

ymphony  could  be  characterized  by 
he  entrance  of  voices  in  the  finale, 
r even  earlier  in  the  Adagio."  Is  it 
ot  probable  that  Beethoven  simply 
fished  to  use  all  porsible  resources  lii 
he  expression  ol  his  thoughts? 

The  music  remains.  In  spite  of  the 
Momenta tors  and  the  too  anxious  con-  j 
uctors.  The  instrumental  movements  I 
,rr  among  the  proudest  achievements  of  j 
ion.  Mr.  C’anudo  may  begin  his  "ex- 
itiallaration"  of  the  opening  Allegro  by 
aving:  ••Xu  the  beginning  was  space; 

nd  all  possibilities  were  in  space:  apd 
fe  was  space";  lie  may  find  in  a eer- 
ain  page  the  "religious  affirmation  of 
’roation";  he  may  entitle  the  first 
leme  of  t lie  Adagio  “The  rhythm  of  the 
lesser!  cosmic  night”  and  thus  take  his 
lea  sure. 

Bif.e  music  of  the  first  three  movc- 
ents  is  not  the  less  sublime  or  lieauti- 

1 because  it  lias  no  program,  because 
has  no  text  for  singers.  With  the  ex- 
ption  of  a few  stupendous  passages  in 

finale,  where  Beethoven  is  among 
stars,  the  finale  falls  below  the 
lovements  that  precede  it.  The  “theme 
f Joy"  |s  not  in  itself  one  of  Beetho- 
en's  most  fortunate  inventions,  and 
lere  are  pages  both  for  singers  and  for 
rchestra  that  disconcert  even  if  they 
a no:  seem  to  the  hearer  abnormal  and 
opotent.  The  answer  made  by  sonic  is 
lat  if  an  ideal  performance  could  be 
Ul!1  Italned  the  grandeur  of  the  thought 
ould  then  be  overwhelming.  Unfortu- 
itely,  human  voices  have  their  limita- 
ons. 

Yet,  if  the  first  three  movements  are 
srformed  alone,  there  ,is  a sense  »f 
completeness,  [f  the  finale  is  tranx- 
ised,  the  effect  is  diminished.  And  so, 
le  ninth  symphony  as  a -whole  is 
ill  a stumbling  block  to  many. 

The  performance  last  night  of  tin 
rst  movement  was  impressive,  and 
le  passion  of  the  composer  found  in 
r.  Fiedler  a sympathetic  interpreter, 
he  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  was 
rongly  marked  and  there  were  many 
le  dynamic  contrasts.  It  was  a pity 
at  the  drums  lacked  tone.  There  was 
use  rather  than  sound  in  their  fa- 
ms  passages.  The  adagio  is  music’ 
om  parable  by  reason  of  its  deep 
otlon  and  supernatural  beauty.  It 
gilt  have  been  played  with  more  po- 
e feeling,  in  a more  imaginative 
rit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  more 
esse. 

Tie  difficulties  attending  a per- 
niance  of  the  finale  are  so  great 
U any  hearer  acquainted  witli  them 
i having  a practical  knowledge  of 
at  singers  can  and  cannot  do  is  al-  i 
ys  charitable  and  ready  to  praise  I 
■ endeavor.  The  Cecilia  Chorus, 
mb,  I am  told,  was  prepared  for 
s concert  by  Its  conductor,  Mr.  Wal- 
e Goodrich,  did  admirable  work, 

1 its  singing  was  the  feature  of  the 
tie.  The  solo  and  quartet  music  has 
£•  sung  here  more  effectively  than 
was  last  night.  Even  when  the 
irtet  is  composed  of  extraordinary 
gers,  there  .-ire  measures  which  sug- 
t only  a wild  scramble, 
bus  ended  the  28th  season  of  the 
on  Symphony  orchestra  and  the 
t season  with  Mr.  Fiedler  as  eon- 
tor.  The  audience  welcomed  Mr. 
dier  most  heartily,  and,  in  the 
rse  of  tlie  concert,  gave  many  deni- 
trations of  the  respect  and  the 
•ction  in  which  it  holds  hull, 
he  first  concert  of  the  29th  season 
Fiedler  conductor,  will  take  place 
Saturday  evening,  Oct.  9. 


Irector;  are  1 c f*l  out  of  eonsfdera lion, 
These  performances  are  fresh  in  the 
memory,  aijd  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
speak  again  of  the  operas  performed 
here  for  the  first  time,  the  singers,  or 
the  ability  of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Cara- 
panini.  Yet  it  may  hero  bo  remarked 
that  Miss  Garden  before  sailing  for 
Europe  last  week  whispered  to  a re- 
porter iu  Now  York  that  she  believed 
the  stafulard  of  acting  In  opera  had 
been  raised  in  the  last  several  seasons 
chiefly  through  her  own  instrumental- 
ity. She  had  also  made  the  sphool  in 
Paris,  which  had  developed  some  won- 
derful actors,  including  Maurice  Re- 
naud.  Mr.  Renaud,  like  Bapti.sta  Minola, 
is  an  affable  and  courteous  gentle- 
man. and  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  tills 
statement,  .for  lie  was  famous  long  be- 
fore Miss  Garden  was  ever  on  the  stage. 

The  chief  features  of  tile  last  season 
were  certain  performances  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra— those  of  Remsky- 
Korsakoff's  "Scheherazade. " Gretr.v's 
three  dance  pieces.  Noren’s  "Kaleido- 
scope.'' Strauss'  "Death  and  Transfigu- 
ration." Elgar's  symphony,  Bruckner's 
symphony  No.  S,  and  there  was  t lie  pro- 
duction of  symphonies  by  Paderewski 
and  Strube;  tlie  concerts  of  the  Flon- 
zaley  quartet,  tlie  production  of  "La 
,Vita  Nuova"  by  the  Cecilia,  the  singing 
iOf  Miss  Destinn,  Mine,  Joinelli,  Miss 
Gerville-Reache.  limp.  Blanche  Mar- 
cliesi,  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mrs.  Hunt.  Mr. 
|Bonci  and  Dr.  Wuellner  in  concert;  the 
piano  playing  of  Miss  Arnaud,  Miss 
Schnitzel',  Messrs.  Paderewski,  Sauer, 
jGabrilowitSch,  Elievinne,  Copeland,  Proc- 
tor, Gebhard;  the  violin  playing  of 
Mischa  Elman;  certain  performances  by 
ithe  Dongy  Club,  and  at  Mr.  Dolmetsch's 
concerts.  There  was  curiosity  to  see 
and  hear  Mme.  Cliaminade,  and  there 
were  the  usual  “prima  donna"  concerts 
by  Mme.  Eaines  and  Mme.  Nordica. 
Mme.  Melba  sang  only  at  one  of  Mrs. 
McAllister  s musical  mornings,  and  was 
not  in  good  vocal  condition. 

Mr.  Fiedler,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Muck 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  once  made  friends  as  a 
conductor  and  as  a.  man.  Tie  succeeded 
in  pleasing  the  audience  by  his  pro- 
grams. The  concerts  as  a rule  have 
been  interesting  and  there  have  been 
some  performances  of  unusual  excel-  : 
lence.  7 here  have  been  other  perform- 
ances that  suffered  from  prosaic  inter- 
pretation or  front  extravagance  in 
tempi— as  in  tire  first  movement  of 
Tschaiko wsky's  fifth  symphony — or  in 
dynamic  force.  Mr.  Fiedler  lias  been 
more  fortunate  in  his  reading  of  the 
works  of  the  modern  Gbrman  school 
than  in  those  of  the  French  composers 
and  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  The  or- 
chestra lost  a valuable  'cellist  in  the 
death  of  Eric  Loeffler.  The  manage- 
ment and  tlie  public  will  long  mourn 
the  death  of  Frederic  R.  Comee. 


Gounod's  "Redemption,"  April  ».  The 
. ociet.v  lost  by  death  the  faithful  scr- 
V'ces-of  Mr.  Daniels.  lts  president 
kei  '.  -o*’1  "5H 'V  11  Performance  of  Par- 

* in1,  ‘ "f  St'  ‘'l.rlstophe.'  Dec.  9, 
a miscellaneous  concert  Feb  ■'  and  ft 
l-oriuced  “Da  vita  Xi'iova."  wlih  h is 

la'ter  The  V ""a,  °f  no'v  w<,rks  P'inted 
atei.  Pile  Cecilia  assisted  In  the  per- 

|BeeThonven.°r  th*  N,.nth  S-'  mP»ony  of  j 

j The  Apollo  Club  celebrated  its  ->ooth 

iJV  ensaSdng  Miss  Farrar  as  a ! 

The  ' 'peoniS*aSOn  WaS  a Prosperous  one  I 
rhe  Peoples  Choral  l'nion  gave  con-* 
cei  tf  Jan,  j,  (Jordan’s  “Barbara  Friet- 
ch.e  • and  Cade's  "Crusaders,"  and  \nrll 
Men?0,1"10,  ' "st'  Fecllla"  mass,  and 

I “ SSOhn  » "Hymn  of  Praise."  Mr 
i ^ oUel I was  the  conductor. 

I Tbe  Boston  Singing  Club  gave  two 
concerts.  ° 
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undent*  j 
minor. 

•8  ) 

tel  man. 


ul  scherzo  ! 
J lion,  trio  j 


lollnifll.  1 
Inlst. 

lollns 


D'<\  22.  Schilling?; 
from  quartet  In  i 
caprice,  op.  39  m 
1309 — Jan.  3.  Misclia 
( B.  -8.  O. ) 

Jan.  4_.  Albert  Spalding 
Jun.  7.  Leolair  aonaia  for  t 
and  cello,  op.  4.  No.  l.  < F. ) 

Jan.  14.  Perilhou  fantasia  for  piano 
01  gran  and  orchfMtra.  Mi.ia  Hawkins’ 
pianist.  Hill.  te.  B . ".Song:  and  Music.’* 
(Mr.  roivnupnd’a  concert). 

•,a”-  16.  Schilling..  "ilarvcg  t Festival.” 
from  ‘Moloch.”  (B.  S.  O. ) 

Sinlgaglla,  serenade,  op.  33. 


t^r:  Debuclly  gave  an  orchestral  con- 
cert  in  Symphony  Hall  witli  Mme  Calve 

thecHr  D°V  1T-  • X’  0,"chestra  visited 
Die  citj.  ft  is  said  that  t])e  Theodore 
Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago  will  give 
a concert  in  Boston  next  season  There 
were  concerts  by  visiting-  bands.  * 


Mme.  Sembrich  gave  her  annual  re- 
cital a farewell— but  dry  the  starting 
tear!  not  a farewell  forever,  oh.  no 
JY  \rK'  -Y.n,e'  yplba  "'as  heard  at  one 
ot  Mrs.  McAllister’s  concerts  Dec.  29. 
Miss  Farrar  gave  a concert  here  with 
orchestra  Jan  and  showed  that  she 
has  much  to  learn  in  purely  lyric  inter- 
pietation.  Mme.  Fames  and  Mr.  de 
Gugorza  gave  a concert  together  Feb 
now  their  .joint  appearance 
has  a sentimental  interest.  Mme  N01- 
|diea  gave  a concert  on  March  13  and 

I wit  s Y CU3t0Inary  concert  manner, 
with  heartiness,  if  not  with  aesthetic 
discrimination.  Other  recitals  were 
given  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  Oct.  1.3;  Mr.  Mevn 

Davie 10  t Mr'  ,C)e  Go=orza.  Miss  Anita 
Dai  is.  Jan.  13;  Mr.  Townsend,  whose 
concert  with  orchestra  was  one  of  un  , 
”s“aI  interest.  Jan.  14;  Miss  Mary  E 
Williams,  Feb.  4:  Miss  Clara  Sexton 
jFeb.  23;  Mrs.  Hunt.  March  ]■  Miss 
Bullard  March  23;  Miss  Katherine  Lin- 
(Coln,  March  27;  Mr.  Elwes,  an  English 
( tenor,  with  a voice  that  is  not  inherent- 
ly emotional,  sang  on  March  27  w-'th 
1 considerab|e  art. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marches!  on  Feb.  4 gave 
1 a recital  that  will  long  be  remembered 
for  fine  and  expressive  diction  and  for 
the  artistic  Vise  of  a voice  that  is  natur- 
ally without  'sensuous  quality.  rj 

Dr.  Wuellner's  recitals.  Nov.  16,  Dec/te. 
Jan.  28.  30.  V'ere  distinguished’  bv  'the 
dramatic  int^isity  and  the  intellectual  | 


Jan.  in 
(H 
Jan.  23. 
pdy 
naud, 
Fob.  : i . 

t en  or, 
Feb.  3. 

major 
Feb.  4. 
Feb.  7. 


S. ) 


SchelnpfluR,  overture  to  a com- 
»f  Shakespeare.  Germaine  Ar- 
I*  rench  pianist.  < b.  s.  o.  t 

Alexander  Kubitzky.  Russian 
at  a (‘ecllia  concert. 

TfrtlnI.  sonata  a quattro,  D 

Bohnanyi,  quartet  op.  15.  (F. ) 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomellj,  soprano. 


<H.  Sr  n.  i 

^umein8ne'(ti“)*ymPh0ny  fo''  "intl  in‘ 

Feb.  9.  Mr  Bond,  tenor,  first  time  In 
concert;  Marianne  Flahaut,  contralto, 
mst  tune.  Symphony  Hall. 

Feb.  10.  Taneleff.  quartet  No.  6.  (C. ) 

neb.  l.i.  Paderewski’s  uymphriny  in  B 
minor.  First  performance.  IB  S.  0. 1 

Feb.  16.  Grieg,  third  and  fourth  move- 
ments of  posthumous  quartet,  r K > 
C°nSol°’  plallls''  of  Chicago. 

Feb,  27.  Elgar,  syotphonv  in  V flat 
major.  ( B.  S.  O.  > 

Feb.  28.  Schillings,  music  to  TVIlden- 
br uch  s poem.  "Das  liexenlied."  Dr 
Wuellner,  reciter.  Pension  fund  con- 

March  5.  Chamber  music  bv  H.  Wool- 

rY  ' 'o01?ata'  for  fl,lte  and  piano, 

Danses  Palennes,  etc.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hull's 
concert.  uil  * 

March  6.  Berta  Morelia.  First  time  ill 
! concert.  i B.  «.  O.  I 

Mmale)11'  A mericac  String  quartet  (fe- 

I March  13.  Bruckner,  Symphony  No.  8. 
Graedener.  ’cello  concerto.  (B  S O 1 

March  18  Bbiiippine  Constabulary  band. 

| op:  si1x0er  (F  i qua,’tel  A mai01'' 

-March  19.  Miss  Ethel  Altemus.  pianist 
hi  recVt'ab'  G'en  Hal1-  tenor-  H''at  time 

March  25.  Wolf-Ferrari's  "Da  Vita 
■\uoi  a.  Cecilia  Society. 

March  26.  Reger,  four  movements  from 


• !>p'  103  -Or  violin  and  piano. 


There  were  many  chamber  concerts — 
too  man}'  for  all  of  them  to  be  heard  by 
large  audiences.  The  most  interesting, 
beyond  doubt  and  peradventure,  for  ex- 
quisite ensemble,  wonderful  euphony 
and  poetic  spirit  were  the  three  given 
by  the  Flonzaley  quartet  Jan.  7,  Feb.  4. 
March  IS.  The  programs  of  the  Kneisei 
Quartet  were  not  so  interesting  as  in 
former  seasons.  The  concerts  were 
given  in  Fenway  Court  Nov.  10  (with 
the.  assistance  of  Courtland  Palmer, 
pianist),  Dec.  8 (Mr.  Foote  pianist),  Jan. 


power  of  the  interpreter.  In  purely 
lyrical  measures,  his  lack  of  true  vocal 
art  was  apparent.  The  accompaniments 
played  for  him  by  Mr.  Bos  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 


5 (Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  pianist),  Feb  16 
i Mr.  Consolo  pianist).  March  16  (Mme. 
Good  son  pianist).  The  Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet  brought  out  one  or  two  enter- 
taining works.  The  concerts  were  given 
on  Nov.  17,  Dec.  22  (Mr.  Schelling  pian- 
ist). Jan,  19  (The  Hoffmann  Quartet  as- 
sisting), March  26  (Mr.  Gebhard  pianist), 
and  April  13  (Mr.  Fiedler  pianist).  The 
Dongy  Club  gave  its  concerts  Nov.  23 
(Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor,  assisting)  Dec. 
21  (Mme.  SUndeltus  soprano.  Mr.  Fox 
| fiutei,  Feb.  S (Mr.  Loeffler  viola),  Mr. 
Gebhard  pianist,  Mr.  Kloepfel  trumpet). 
Tlie  Hoffmann  Quartet  gave  its  con- 
certs Nov.  16  (Mr.  Anthony  pianist). 
Dec.  n (Mr.  Platt  pianist).  Feb.  3 (Mr. 
Cipry  pianist).  The  Czerwonky  Quartet 
gave  concerts  Dec.  9 Feb.  10  (Mr.  Fox 
Pianist,  April  14  (Mr.  Gebhard  pianist). 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  gave  concerts  of  ancient 
music  Dec.  28.  Feb.  9.  March  10.  Tbe 
Adamowski  Trio  gave  a concert  for  the 
Chopin  monument  at  Warsaw  Feb.  22. 


An  event  of  tlie  season  was  tlie  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  whose  musi- 
cal versatility,  natural  tact  and  shrewd- 
ness, indomitable,  energy,  courage  and 
enthusiasm  had  much  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  history  of  music  in  Boston  and 
directing  and  raising  the  musical  taste 
of  the  public. 


Jmirable  Performances  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company 
Brilliant  Feature— Miss  Gar'- 
den’s  Comment. 


Fiedler’s  success 

AS  SYMPHONY  LEADER 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 
he  musical  season  is  supposed  to 
with  the  24th  and  last  concert  of 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  After 
concert  there  may  be  recitals  by 
ted  singers  and  pianists,  pupils' 

•erts,  concerts  for  charity;  but  the 
on  is  over. 

.10  season  of  1 908-09  was  not  one 
>at  brilliance,  if  the  admirable 
nuances  of  the  Manhattan  grand 
mi pany.  Oscar  Hamnicrstein  * 
1 jtteir  ~ “ fiKSfuaBji  ' 


Of  the  pianists,  the  following  played 
here  for  the  first  time:  Miss  Adele 

Verne,  Oct.  24.  a woman  of  considerable 
mechanical  proficiency,  but  witli  little 
charm;  Mme.  Cliaminade,  Dec.  12.  who 
Chaminaded  in  an  agreeable  and  sooth- 
ing manner;  Miss  Germaine.  Arnaud, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  Jan.  23  and  played 
most  brilliantly  and  delightfully — she 
afterward  was  heard  in  recital  and  con- 
firmed the  marked  impression  already 
made:  Miss  Edith  Altemus.  March  19,  al 
pianist  of  very  moderate  ability. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Elman  was  fully) 
revealed  at  his  first  appearance  with 
tlie  Symphony  orchestra,  also  at 
first  recital,  Jan.  12.  At  hi.s  later 
citals,  Feb.  1,  March  20,  he  showed 
the  results  of  overwork.  Mr.  Hartmann 
gave  a recital  Oct.  26  and  should  have 
i had  a larger  audience,  but  he  has  little 
magnetic  force,  Mr.  Spalding  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  Jan.  4,  and 
was  probably  not-Jn  condition,  for  his 
intonation  was  often  impure.  Mr. 
Czerwonky  gave  three  or  four  recitals. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave 
two  performances  of  "The  Messiah"  Dec 
-0-.1,  one  of  "Eliiah."  Feb  7 and  one  of 


This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  » 
complete  one.  and  the  list  of  first  ap- 
pearances  and  works  performed  here 
for  the  first  time  is  doubtless  incom- 
plete. The  abbreviations  are  as  follows: 
B.  S.  O.,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
F..  Flonzaley;  K.,  Kneisei:  H.  S.,  Hess- 
Schroeder;  F.,  Longy;  H.  & H.,  Handel  i 
and  Haydn.  I 

1908  Oct.  10.  Max  Fiedler  conductor  of 
rhe  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

'Sauer's  piano  concerto  Xo.  1.  j 
1 he  pianist  was  the  composer. 

Oot-  19.  Adeline  Genee,  dancer,  at  the1' 
Colonial  in  a vulgar  piece.  “The  Soul 
Kiss.” 

Oct.  24.  Adele  Verne  of  Rondon,  pianist. 
Oct.  24.  MacDowell's  “Lamia”  (B.  S.  O.) 

First  performance  anywhere. 

Xow  9.  Harry  Lauder  at  the  Orplieum. 
A'ov.  9.  Apollo  Club  gave  its  200th  cori- 
^ cert. 

X’ov.  10,  Courtland  Palmer's  piano  quin- 
tet. Mj-.  Palmer,  pianist.  (Jv. ) 

Xov.  13.  Chadwick.  Thc-me  variations. 
and  fugue  for  organ  and  orchestra. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Xov.  14.  Three  dance  pieces  from  Gre- 
try's  “Cephalus  and  Procris,”  arranged 
by  Mottl.  Mme.  Marie  Rappold,  so- 
prano. (B.  S.  O. ) 

X’ov.  1C.  Dr.  Ludwig  "Wuellner.  interpre- 
ter of  songs. 

X'ov.  16.  Reger.  Sonata  in  C for  violin  ' 
and  piano.  (H.)  Messrs.  Hoffmann  and 
t Antnony. 

H.  Reger,  overture  to  “Sigurd”;  i 
E clanger,  spinning  chorus  from  “Ker-  , i 
maria”;  Bruneau.  suite  from  “L'At-  I j 
taque  du  Moulin.”  (Debuchv’s  con-  i 
cert. ) I 1 

Xov.  21.  Sibelius,  “Song  of  Spring”  and 
"I*  inland.”  (B.  S.  O. ) 

X’ov.  23.  Falconi,  sextet  for  piano  and 
wind  instruments  (L.) 

X’ov.  21.  William  Wolstenholme.  organ- 
_ ist,  of  London. 

X’ov.  27.  Isadora  Duncan,  dancer  in 
Jordan  Hall. 

I>ec.  8.  Grieg,  allegro  and  scherzo  from 
unfinished  quartet;  Foote,  piano  trio, 

13  flat  major.  No.  2 (K.  > 

Dec  9-  Pogojeff.  quartet  tino,  op.  5; 

Kaun.  quartet.  C minor  (C.) 

Dec.  10.  Reger,  variations  on  a theme 
by  Bach  for  piano.  Mr.  Anthony 
Dec.  12.  A’oren.  kaleidoscope  for  orches- 
tra. Emmy  Destinn.  soprano.  (B.  S.  O. ) 

Dec.  12.  Ceoile  Cliaminade,  pianist  and 
composer,  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Dec.  14.  Isadora  Duncan  danced  Beet- 
H°\?nS  7th  *y  mPhony  in  Symphony 

Dec.  14.  Lina  Cavalieri.  soprano;  Tina 
Herner.  pianist.  (Mrs.  McAllister's 
concert. ) 

Dec.  20.  Mrs.  Caroline  Mihr-Hardy,  so- 


L 

suit' 

(H 

March  27.  Gervase  Elwes.  English  tenor 
i Hemen  Hall.  Maquarre.  overture’ 
On  the  Sea  Cliffs.”  (B.  S.  b.» 

"•  f Ashton  1 E|'.n‘".ar  Tt;,r,azzini.  .Mr.  PoU-sp 
I stejn’s  « ' fln  hum  a.  Mr.  Hammer- 

1 s,„fl "St  pcitliction  In  Boston. 
Garde!  <“« l*  ''Tbais."  <Mary 

' aiSon^cdtC^Uon^' 

31/r-  Mme-  Tetrazzini.  Mr.  Sam- 
C U T <nenn0nt.)'  in  "''a  Travtata.” 

sk’lde'"  Af.US'S''C  VPellpas  alld  Veil- 

l„Qe-  (Miss  Garden.  Dalmorrs  Dn 

C Gervdlle-Reach?  v^ume: 

April  performance  hej-e. 

wann"  ?Xtnba^h's  "TaJos  0f  Hoff- 
\ ( Miss  ZeppUii,  Mme.  Dorla) 

11  “at  performance  here.  . ' 

BoiiemeJ31'*  Labia  in  ^necini  s “La 

AzreaauiloMn;Radmef)ineM'  IAi?.a)'  Mr' 

j Jvaumcsi,  Mjss  Gerville- 

ApT'ii  3 xq?nh  ?r'  Sammarco  i»  "Aida.” 
IB.  S.  0&,  b symphony  in  B minor. 

Apr‘|  5.  Ciiarpen tier's  "Louise”  First'1 

DoifiarnMe«r,heD'  , {MiSs  Oa>'den.  Mme 
VdHI  «'  * Vr  Dalmore*.  Gilibert. ) 

' Renaud,  /n  'R^oIeHo'"'  and  Maurice 

rV  >«l5n*  ’"zenatello 

x in.  Taccan‘  “»»«• 

sler"'  "°ur  I'ad'v’a  Jug- 

F,Iat  performance  here.  (Miss 
Crab  be"  «ufrinne? 

\ mil  in’  ' De  begurola.  Veuille.) 

( B.  s!°0.)  GIa5?ounoff'  “Spring,"  op.  34 

p’ianof  (h! t4n,e1'-  sonata  for  'ca"o  and 
^ ol.’li  Lazzari.  movement  from 
\i".  Duhcm,-  SOnata  Miss  Co"i<'r  and 
Apr!}  Yt  -VbA?'-  RR.G'in.  violinist, 
strings  op,0t6'l  SUIr-  In  E major  for 
(B.  sH  o.)  V &3’  First  Performance. 

APui!,J7f„  Glazounoffs  theme  and  vari 
tmns  for  piano.  Miss  Edith  W.  B|y, 


Pianist. 

MaR!..|h  Mias  Laura  Combs 
Beethoven  s 9th  symphonj 


soprano,  in 


The  Pops. 

Tomorrow  night  brings  the  first  of 
ie  Pop  concerts  in  Symphony  Hal! 
For  seven  months  Symphony  Hall  has 
een  devoted  to  music -in  its  higher 
and  severer  aspects,  but  with  the  last 
notes  of  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony 
| ast  nigln  the  season  proper  came  to 
| an  end  and  the  graceful  tunes  of  the 
| men  who  have  written  waltzes 
; marches,  and  the  like  will  be  heard. 
Only  rag-time  is  tabooed. 

It  Will  be  the  24th  season  of  these 
concerts.  The  first  were  given  in  the 
spring  of  1885  and  with  the  exception  I 
ol  one  year  they  have  been 


prano  (H.  &-  H.) 

Df'c  21.  Woollett.  suite  for  piano  and 
wind  instruments  ( L. ) 


• given 

I every  spring*  since.  They  are  as  oe- 
sar,a/iy  3 ?0st0n  institution  as  is  he 
| ^ , codfish.  Other  cities  have 

IfroM*  ’F'  °n'y  t0  meet  wlth  killing 
Hosts.  For  over  30  years,  since  The- 
odore  Thomas  gave  such  concerts  ,,, 
the  olj  central  Park  Garden  New 
York  has  tried  vainly  to  have  popular 
summer  concerts  by  a good  orchestra  , 
Boston  has  never  faltered  in  its  "lo v- 
fi  st  eVc6  ':Por"  W"en  t'ley  were 
was  f Y,"  !n1b''',,lphon'V  Hall  there 
fnt  at  flccrease  in  patronage 

for  then  Symphony  Hal)  was  deemed 
almost  inaccessible.  Rut  the  patron. 
age  has  steadily  grown  until  it  ; - 

To  many  of  the  patrons 


ago  not  to  see  Mr.  Oomee  about 
e ball,  for  since  the  concerts  have 
oeon  in  Symphony  Hall  he  had  practi- 
cally entire  chaise  of  them,  and  his 
death  will  leave  a gap  not  easy  to  till. 
The  season  will  be  longer  than  usual, 
j for  it  will  run  from  next  Monday  night 
i to  Saturday  night.  July  3.  or  nine 
■ weeks.  The  usual  season  has  been 
eig.it  weeks,  and  last  year,  owing  to 
the  convention  of  women’s  clubs,  it 
was  reduced  to  seven. 

In  the  nine  weeks  the  orchestra. 

I which  will  consist,  as  usual,  of  55  men 
I from  the  Symphony  orchestra,  will  he 
I under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Strube. 

I Arthur  Kautzenbach  and  Andre  11a- 
i quarre.  Mr.  Strube  is  a ..favorite  with 
j Pop  audiences.  He  knows  their  ways 
I and  what  they  like  and.  in  addition  to 
I these  qualities,  he  is  an  excellent  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Kautzenbach  conductel 
I last  season  for  the  tirst  time.  He  is 
one  of  the  ‘cellists  of  t He  orchestra, 
and  in  the  three  weeks  when  lie  was 
I the  head  of  the  band  His  youth  and 
I enthusiasm  appealed  to  all.  Mr.  Ma- 
I quarre  has  never  conducted  at  these 
I concerts.  He  Is  the  first  time  of  the 
orchestra,  and  one  of  the  most  talent- 
ed musicians  in  its  ranks. 

! There  will  be  some  special  nights,  all 
j of  which  have  not  yet  been  arranged. 
"Tech”  night  this  year  will  be  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  glory,  for  this! 

I rpi  icrtr  the  new  president  of  the  insti-l 
tule  is  to  be  installed  in  office  and  an! 
■ unusual  number  of  alumni  will  be  pres-| 

[ ent.  Harvard  night  will  come  as  us- 
ual toward  the  end  of  the  season  and 
there  will  doubtless  be  a Dartmouth 
night  on  the  eve  of  the  Ilavvard-Dart-! 
mouth  ball  game.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  conductors  have  discovered  that  the 
public  takes  kindly  to  special  musical 
nights,  such  as  a night  when  the  maj-| 
or  part  of  the  programe  is  devoted  to 
music  by  Wagner.  Tschaikowslty  and 
writers  of  lighter  music.  These  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time.  As  in  years 
pas.  light  refreshments,  including  beer 
and  light  wines,  may  be  had  during  the 
concerts.  The  prices  will  be  the  same 
as  In  the  past.  There  will  be  a limited 
number  of  tables  outside  of  the  en- 
closure on  the  floors. 
f The  concerts  will  begin  at  S o'clock 
and  last  until  11.  The  program  for  the 
opening  night  is  as  follows: 

Mfirrli  Militaire  (first  lirnei Schubert 

Overture.  ".Sakuntala"  Goldmark 

Menuet  (first  time I. idly 

Walt*.  "Buergerweiseo"  (first  time.  ..Strauss 

Selection.  "Pagliaeei”  Leoncavallo ) 

"A  Fairy  Tale.”  for  string  orchestra 

and  harp  (first  timet Strube 

Indian  Dance  from  Suite  No.  2 MaeDowell 

Overture.  "I-c  Baruffe  Cbiozotte”  (first 

time.  Slnigaglia 

Overture.  "The  Bronze  Horse” tuber 

Selection.  "Lhtle  Nemo”  (first  timet..  .Herbert 

Dollar  waltz  (first  timet Fall 

March,  "Neehledil”  Lehar 

Concert  Notes. 

The  Boston  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  As- 
sociation is  endeavoring  tp  raise  a fund 
to  present  to  the  Memorial  Park  in  At- 
_ lanta  an  appropriate  testimonial  of  the 
f esteem  in  which  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
' was  held  in  Boston.  A concert  for  this 
purpose  will  be  given  tomorrow  evening 
at  the  New  England  Woman's  Club, 
Chauncy  Hall  building.  Copley  square. 
Stories  from  “Uncle  Remus”  will  lie 
read  by  Eleanor  Howard  Waring;  the 
Misses  Turner  will  sing  "Folk  Lore 
Songs"  of  the  old  South.  Others  who 
will  take  part  are  Miss  Editli  Castle, 
ctyuralto:  Miss  Helena  Burnham,  so- 
r.rS.'O:  Miss  Elsie  Livermore,  reader; 

•VilUam  Wheeler,  tenor,  and  Mart  King, 

> ;»a«er. 

in'  organ  and  piano  recital  will  be 
yen  by  pupils  of  Everett  E.  Truet.te 
the  Eliot  Church.  Newton,  on  Thurs- 
Kiay  evening.  The  program  will  include 
pieces  by  Bach,  Dethier.  Guilmant,  Hol- 
lins. Mendelssohn,  Rhelnbergcr,  Toepfer, 
Wheeldon.  > 

The  concert  to  be  given  by  the 
Sunday  afternoon  class.  People  s 
Choral  Union,  elementary  grade,  will 
take  place  this  Sunday  afternoon  at 
2 o’clock.  The  soloists  are;  Misses 
fc-’isa  Schuck.  Ina  C.  Brown  and  Mr. 
' jter  Dewelly,  Mr.  Alvah  Cy.  Sleep- 
the  piano.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Kings- 
rlll  direct  the  chorus  and  or- 
a.  Admission  will  be  by  Invl- 


sopi 


"Til!  MUSIC  MASTED” 
MLUJ.il  PUT 

Character  Like  That  in  “Old 
Musician,”  Made  Familiar  by 
Felix  Morris  and  Taken  from 
Earlier  French  Source. 


ENTHUSIASM  IN  LONDON 
OVER  FAGIN’S  “THE  EARTH” 


It  is  often  said  that  Mr.  Klein  tool 
the  chief  idea  of  his  “Music  Master 
from  a piece  entitled  “The  Old  Musi- 
cian,” which  was  adapted  by  Felix  Mor- 
ris and  played  by  him  when  he  was 
with  the  Voices  company.  The  acting  of 
Mi  Morris  in  this  part  was  exquisite 
and  affecting.  Mr.  Morris  is  dead  and 
lie  can  now  smile  unperturbed  on  adapt 
ers.  or  “lifters'';  but  I am  told  that  His 
accofiiplisliccl  daughter,  who  was  last 
here  as  Wendy  in  “Peter  Pan”  in  the 
fall  of  190ti,  expressed  her  surprise 
Mr.  Klein  using'  much  of  her  father  s 

material.  ,,  . _ | 

Mr.  Klein,  who  went  recently  to  Eng- 
land in  order,  as  he  says,  “to  get  a bet- 
ter perspective”  for  a play  lie  is  writing, 
a plav  that  is  “largely  psychological  | 
and  deals  with  money  and  lunacy— so 
does  Charles  Reade’s  “Very  Hard  Cash 
-confessed  in  the  strictest  confidence 
that  he  is  writing  the  new  play  with  the 
greatest  care.  “X  am  in  a position 
where  I do  not  have  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  to  live.  I intend  that  all 
my  work  henceforth  shall  be  suen  that 
I shall  never  have  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

A noble  resolve!  If  he  has  turned  over 
old  leaves  in  the  past,  he  will  now  turn 
over  a new  leal. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Klein  was  acquainted 
with  the  Play  that  -Mr.  Morris  called 
“An  Old  Musician.”  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  that  “The  Music  Master 
would  not  have  been  written  if  The 
Old  Musician”  had  not  been  m exis- 
tence. In  the  two  plays  there  is  a 
musician  living  in  comparative  poverty  , 
he  is  an  amiable,  sweet  character;  lie  is 
sought  .out  by  the  daughter  whose) 
mother  is  dead.  In  “The  Old  Musician 
his  piano  is  about  to  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  a landlord  who  has  stolen 
his  music,  claimed  it,  and  published  it 
as  his  own;  in  “The  Music  Mastei, 
the  piano  is  removed  because  the  musi- 
cian has  not  paid  the  rent  for  it. 

There  are  essential  differences.  In 
the  play  which  Morris  adapted,  the  mu- 
sician  in  his  youth  ran  away  from 
Palermo  with  his  pupil,  the  daughter  of 
a haughty  count.  They  were  overtaken. 
The  musician  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  but  one  night  his  prison  door 
was  opened,  and  a letter  was  put  in  Ins 
hand.'  “Go,  fly  away!  I will  be  upon 
your  heel  as  soon  as  I am  able.  L ue 
girl  died,  giving  birth  to  a daughter,  as 
she  was  about  to  efccape  from  her  pa- 
rents. 


The  original  was  “Pauvre  Jacques,”  ! 

a “comedie- vaudeville”  by  the  Cog- 
nlard  brother’s,  produced  at  the  Gym- 
nuse,  Paris.  Sept.  13.  1835,  the  year 
before  Barnett’s  adaptation.  Bouffe 
played  the  part  of  the  old  musician, 
and  he  played  it  at  a revival  of  the 
piece  at  the  Gymnase  in  March.  1S74- 

From  His  speech  addressed  to  the 
heartless  landlord  came  t He  phrase 
that  still  lives  in  Parisian  theatre 
slang;  "To  sell  his  piano.”  When  an 
actor  indulges  himself  in  a burst  of 
exaggerated  pathos,  tlie  saying  is: 
“They  are  going  to  sell  his  piano." 

This  famous  speech  as  delivered  by 
Bouffe  was'as  follows:  "You  are  go- 

ing to  sell  my  piano.  (He  runs  to  the 
Instrument).  What  did  you  say?  Oh, 
you  do  not  know  all  that  you  wish  to 
take  from  me.  You  do  not  know  that 
for  10  years  it  has  helped  me  to  sup- 
port the  most  hideous  poverty.  Hun- 
ger, yes,  hunger.  That  ..  astonishes 
you,  you  who  have  more  than  you 
want,  that  a poor  musician  is  often 
in  need  of  necessary  things — that  as- 
tonishes you,  and  yet  I have  not 
asked  alms  of  you,  because  I found 
there  seated  at  the  piano  forgetful- 
ness of  my  sufferings.  I owe  it  per- 
haps to  my  piano  that  I am  still  alive, 
and  you  wish  to  sell  it!  Oh,  no.  no, 
you  will  not  do  it.  If  an  unfortunate 
being  is  to  be  stripped  of  his  goods, 
the  law  commands  that  his  bed  at 
least  should  be  left.  Well!  Sell  my 
bed,  but  leave  me  my.  piano,  for  no 
one  could  deprive  me  of  it.  Let  your 
officers  of  justice  come,  let  them 
come!  I am  old  and  feeble,  but  God 
will  give  me  the  force  to  drive  them 
ail  away,  or,  it  I cannot  do  this,  I'll 
place  myself  between  them  and  my 
dear  piano,  and  we  shall  see,  we  shall 
see!  I warn  von,  they  will  have  to 
kill  me  before  they  take  it 
from  me.  They  will  have  to  kill  me!  ! ! 
They  will  have  to  kill  me!!!  (Jacques, 
overcome,  leans  on  his  piano;  soon 
he  raises  himself,  holds  His  head  be- 
tween his  hands  and  his  face  has  a 
wild  expression.)”  S 

Morris  Barnett  lifted  this  with  both 
hands.  Here  is  his  version:  “You 

will  sell  my  piano!  Qu'avez-vous  dit 
la?  What  you  have  say?  Sell  my 
piano!  You  do  not  know  dat  since 
six  year  it  has  support  me  in  all  de 
misere  de  most  affreuse — when  for 
day  to  day  I ave  nothing  to  eat.  Ah 
dat  astonish  you — you  dat  ave  of  su- 
perfluity, while  de  pauvre  musician 
often  vant  a morsel  of  bread.  Dat  as- 
tonish you!  In  de  midst  of  dat  vant, 
dat  misere,  and  dat  hungry,  I have 
forgot  all,  all — becose  of  my  piano — 
and  you  have  de  heart  to  sell  it?  Take 
my  bed — sell  him;  but  leave  to  me — 
oh.  leave  to  me  my  piano!” 

Sequence.  "Pooh,  nonsense!  it  shall 
go!”  (Going  toward  pia-ao.) 

Jacques:  "I  am  old  and  feeble,  but 

Heaven  will  give  power  to  this  aged 


ten  Club,  assisted  by  Miss 
•ano,  will  give  a chamber  eon- 
id  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
h Air  work  Friday  evening,  the  Hth, 
cinert  Hall. 

and  Mrs.  David  Mannes  will  give; 
sonata  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall  Dec., 
<fs.  ar.d  Jan.  11  1910. 

P KncHel  quartet  will  give  concerts 
season  in  Checkering  Hal!  Tuesday 
rigs  Nov.  9.  Dec.  7.  Jan.  11  and 
;l(  The  quartet  will  also  givd 

\ concerts  In  Fenway  Court, 
as  Higrid  Westerllnd,  soprano,  aj 

r of  Stockholm,  but  educated  muslJ 
in  Helsingfors  Paris  and  BerlinJ 

g vo  a song  recital  in  fitelnert  Hail 
rdav  n.ght.  She  has  sting  with  much 
ess  insRussla,  Germany  and  Scandi-j 


The  play  of  Morris  was  taken  from 
“Monsieur  Jacques,”  a “musical  piece. 
Morris  Barnett  signed  his  name  to  it, 
and  the  play  in  one  act.  with  music  by 
John  Barnett,  was  first  performed  at 
the  St.  James’  Theatre,  London,  Jan. 
12  1836.  (The  real  name  .of  John  Bar- 
net's  father  was  Bernhard  Beer,  and 
he  was  a second  cousin  of>  Meyerbeer  i 

The  part  of  Monsieur  Jacques  was 
first  acted  in  London  by  Mr.  Barnett. 
Jacques  sang  songs  of  his  own  com- 
position. Here  is  the  first  verso  of 
one  of  them: 

Dot  word  wiclt  console  us— “to-morrow,  to- 
morrow.” , . . 

He  bring  wld  him  hope  when  he  come  to  Uc 

Mariana.  mv  wife,  come  and  banish  ray  sorrow. 

And  jamais — non.  never — again  shall  ne 
purt ! 

Nina,  the  daughter,  also  sang  songs. 
One  of  them  was  introduced  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way.  "I  dread  to 
see  him.  Heaven  grant  me  fortitude 
for  the  melancholy  task.  And  should 
all  effort  to  save  him  prove  unavail- 
ing, I will  consign  myself  to  the  holy 
calm  of  a convent's  walls,  and  for- 
get forever  my  mountain  home.  She 
then  sang  "Palermo’s  Bell”  in  two 
verses.  For  she  could  sing.  As  she 
told  her  father  before  she  revealed 
herself  to  him:  ’A  passion  for  music  pre- 
dominated from  by  earliest  youth;  I em- 
ployed the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters, and  was  making  rapid  progress, 
when  circumstances-  obliged  me  to 
abandon  my  studies  and  come  to  Eng- 
land This  morning  chance  conducted 
me  here;  some  pieces  of  music  which  I 
happened  to  see  on  your  piano  gave 
me  the  highest  opinion  of  your 
genius.” 

Does  not  Nina's  manner  of  speak- 
ing remind  one  of  the  Crugerj>  and 
Mr.  Stanton  in  “The  Music  Master”' 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Klein, 
searching  after  a fluent,  easy,  conver- 
aatlonal  style,  gave  his  nights  to  the 
plays  of  Morris  Barnett,  the  author 
of  "Sarah  the  Creole,”  “Lillian  Ger- 
valse”  and  other  ingenious  pieces. 

Morris  Burnett's  “Monsieur  Jacques," 
I regret  to  say,  was  not  an  original 
piece. 


arm;  but  should  that  arm  fail  to  me] 
It  must  dat  day  kill  me.  but  I villi 
never  lose  my  hold  (he  rushes  to  the, 
piano  in  despair — sinks  exhausted 
presses  his  head  with  his  hands  • 
looks  round  wildly)  Ah,  where  1 am? 
In  Palermo!  Hush!” 

Barnett  was  not  the  only  robber  of 
his  period.  Those  were  happy  days 
for  playwrights  in  England.  To  quote 
Charles  Reade's  words,  there  thrived 
and  were  fostered  by  law  “the  most 
dishonest  and  the  stupidest  of  all  the 
literary  pirates  that  filch  under  false 
colors,  from  China  to  Peru.” 

As  for  Bouffe,  he  was  persuaded  to 
leave  his  retreat  at  Auteuil  in  1875  to 
play  once  more  Monsieur  Jacques  at  the 
Gymnase.  He  was  then  75  years  old.  He 
died  in  1888,  having  written  his  memoirs. 

Morris  Barnett,  musician,  actor,  adapt- 
er, dramatist,  music  critic,  born  in  1800, 
,was  educated  in  France.  He  made  a 
great  reputation  in  London  by  imper- 
sonating Frenchmen.  In  1854  he  came  to 
America,  but  His  health  was  poor  and 
he  died  in  Montreal  in  1856. 

Mr.  Klein  does  not  allow  von  Barwig 
to  make  a long  speecli  when  the  piano 
is  removed,  but  the  movers  go  about 
their  business  with  a dexterity  that 
amazes  the  audience,  and  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Belasco’s  passionate  longing 
for  realism.  The  scene  must  appeal  ir- 
resistibly to  those  that  have  bought  fur- 
niture on  the  instalment  plan.  Von  Bar- 
wig’s  one  remark,  to  shield  his  confu- 
sion before  the  new  pupil,  is  admirable 
in  its  blend  of  humor  and  pathos. 

Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan’s  play,  “The 
Earth,”  produced  at  the  Kingsway  The- 
atre April  14,  was  received  enthusiasti- 
cally tlie  night  of  the  first  performance, 
and  the  enthusiasm  continues.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  say  that  this  is  the 
first  drama  in  which  the  plot  turns  on 
the  management  of  a great  newspaper, 
for  only  this  season  a powerful  piay  was 
produced  in  Paris  in.  which  a newspaper 
proprietor  figured  prominently. 

The  plot  of  “Tlie  Earth”  Is  a simple 
one.  Sir  Felix  Janion  owns  80  news- 
papers, and  is  a mighty  force  in  Eng- 
land. His  three  great  organs  arc  the 
Searchlight,  the  Eagle  and  ti  c Eartn. 
The  combined  circulation  of  the  three 
is  4,000.000  a day.  The  Earth  is  his  pel, 
one  of  the  80  organs,  “an  orchestra  that 
comprises  every  instrument  from  the 
raucous  political  trombone  to  tl\e  roedy 
religious  trill;,  of  ’Soft  Words’  anil  ’Hap- 
py Homes.’  ” Sir  Felix  is  not  scrupu- 
lous. He  believes  IHat  tlie  Press  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  man  in  the  street,  and 
the  man  in  the  street  is  not  far  from 


the  gutter.  He  brings  down  the  ■ 

tain  on  tlie  first  act.  by  the  telephon 

message:  "I  don't  care  a damn — it’ 

advertisement.”  Sir  Felix  is  bound  t 
deteat  a Wages  Bill,  which  is  spon 
sored  in  the  Cabinet  by  Denzil  Trove 
na.  In  the  library  of  his  house  h 
happens  to  see  through  the  window  .Mi 
Trevena  kissing  with  undue  ai  d ->r 
Countess  of  Killone.  As  the  criti- 
! the  Times  puts  it:  “As  in  the  first  ac 
we  had  seen  Lord  Killone’s  hand  trem'o 
ling  from  the  effects  of  drink,  we  knet 
he  was  one  of'  those  unsympatheti 
husbands  whose  wives  are  bound  to  b 
(unfaithful  to  them.  Lady  Killone  ha 
' fulfilled  her  destiny— witYi  Trevena.”  Si 
Felix  then  puts  -one  of  his  assistants  oi 
the  trail,  collects  damaging  evidence 
'and  confronts  Trevena  in  his  study  lat 
a;  night.  If  Trevena  will  drop  the  bil 
nothing  will  be  said.  If  he  will  not 
then  the  public  will  learn  every  inter 
esting  detail  of  the  liaison.  Sir  Fell; 
has  the  proof  of  his  paragraph,  doubi 
leaded,  in  his  pocket  for  the  mornind 
issue  of  the  Earth:  “We  are  cnablei 

to  state  on  the  highest  authority  tha 
tlie  Wages  Bill  will  not  be  brought  for 
ward  this  session.  There  is  reason  ; 
believe  that  it  will  be  dropped  alto 
gether.-  Trevena  yields,  to  protec 

the  name  of  the  countess.  But  sh 
learns  what  has  happened  and  wil 
not  permit  the  sacrifice.  She  declare; 
that  if  Sir  Felix  resolves  to  pubiisT 
her  disgrace,  or  even  lay  the  facts 
before  her  husband,  she  will  collec 
all  the  evidence  about  Sir  Felix'; 
blackmail  and  get  all  the  newspapers 
except  those  controlled  by  him  tq 
publish  it.  Therefore  Sir  Felix  pub 
lishes  a contradiction  of  the  para-M 
graph  in  the  Earth  and  lets  the  bill 
proceed. 

Riu  would  a,  iriajl  like  Sir  Felix  be 
daunted  by  this  threat”  Woilc!  he  no 
let  her  stem”  about  blackmail  be  pub 
li.-iit  i as  a sensations-  advert isemen 
of  i lie  Eartn? 


It  is  interesting  to  see  the  attitude 

(/Taken  by  certain  London  journals  tow- 
ard this  play.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
, spoke  of  the  “real  and  rousing  story,” 
and  praised  “the  constant  ebullitions  of 
mirthful  satire  which  drove  home  every 
stroke  of  character  and  engraved  the 
grossness  of  Janion's  methods  with  a 
remorseless  power  upon  the  feelings  and 
imagination”;  “there  was  a constant 
roar  from  the  house  as  one  lineament 
after  another  was  added  to  the  picture, 
and  for  sheer  coruscation  of  epigram 
and  repartee  few  plays  of  recent  pro-1 
. duction  are  entitled  to  claim  'The  Earth* 
as  their  fellow." 

Tlie  Daily  Telegraph  published  a lonj 
review,  in  which  it  described  the  play  a: 
an  interesting  piece  of  work  which  will 
add  to  Mr.  Fagan’s  reputation.  “It  i: 
exceptionally  well  written  and  is  admir 
ably  performed.” 

The  Times  could  not  take  the  play 
seriously,  and  Mr.  Fagan  probably  com- 
plained of  the  critic’s  flippancy’.  The  re- 
view in  the  Times  is.  entertaining  read 
; ing  and  is  itself  a work  of  art. 

It  begins  by  saying  that,  as  in  an  old 
farce  by  Meilhac,  a South  American 
rich  and  vulgar  visitor  in  Paris,  begs 
his  family  to  behave  circumspectly  on 
tne  boulevards  because  "the  operetta 
has  its  eye  on  us,”  so  now  newspaper 
kings  must  toe  the  mark,  for  serious 
drama  is  watching  their  conduct. 

Sir  Felix  is  not  satisfied  with  a circula 
tion  of  4.000,000,  a mere  bagatelle.  “His 
idea  is  to  be  read  by  every  man.  woman 
-and  child  on  this  planet.  After  that 
/(with  the  development  of  airships— or 
possibly  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
gravity)  he  contemplates  a special  edi 
tion  -for  Mars.”  He  falls  out,  discussing 
the  matter  of  circulation,  with  his  editor 
—“a  quite  ordinary  and,  indeed,  rather 
namby-pamby  young  man  in  a straw 
hat  and  brown  boots.” 

But  did  not  the  critic  of  tlie  Times 
read  the  answer  in  the  London  sessions, 
recently!  when  the  counsel  asked:  "Was! 
the  man  respectable?”  The  witness  re-- 
plied  triumphantly:  “Well,  he  had 

] brown  boots  on.” 

This  editor  has  been  too  fastidious 
bo  has  suppressed  spicy  details  of  re-j 
volting  crimes;  lie  lias  been  too  dis 
croet  in  hpadliness.  “In  short  the  hor- 
rid truth  can  no  longer  be  concealed— 
the -young  editor  (despite  his  boots)  is 
an  Oxford  man.  The  modern  press 
says  Sir  Felix,  cannot  be  run  with  ar 
Oxford  education  or  in  the  Oxford 
spirit.  This  statement  is  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  Sir  Felix’s  manager,  whe 
began  life  as  a linen  draper's  assistant 
and  still  retains  a rich  Irish  brogue.' 
Sir  Felix  is  described  by  an  epigram 
mist  as  an  “Extra  Special  Providence.' 
“Newspaper  kings  have  to  listen  to, 
that  sort  of  thing  without  turning  a 
hair.  Noblesse  oblige.”  “And  now  see 
tlie  newspaper  king  revealed  in  all  It  is 
native  hideousness.  » * * He  sum 

mons  his  manager  and  bids  him  hav  ^, 
Trevena  and  the  lady  'shadowed.'  The 
manager  (we  know  it  is  weak,  but  can- 
not help  being  glad  that  this  Is  not  the 
Oxford  man),  promises  to  go  one  beUei 
than  Sherlock  Holmes.”  Here  is  the, 
final  and  mocking  paragraph:  “And 

now  we  know  what  our  newspapei 
kings  are  really  like — a revelation  al- 
most as  shocking  as  the  other  one  ' 
about  editorial  straw  hats  and  brown 
boots.  It  Is  useful,  too.  to  have  on 
record  the  way  in  which  these  mon- 
sters of  the  press  regard  Oxford  men 
and  ‘Iain  them  to  be  toads.'  Even  the 
actors  seem  to  be  convinced  that  Mr 
Fagan  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  as  Sir  FeliN 
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ns:  epigrams  about  the  street  and 
the  gutter.  As  Trevena  Mr.  Allan 
; Aynesworth  describes  the  wages  bill  as 
lucidly  as  Mr.  Fagan  will  let  him.  * * * 
Miss  Ash  well  makes  love,  what  those 
horrid  newspapers  call  'guilty  love,' 
with  sincerity  and  vibrant  emotion. 

* It  is  not  poor  Mr.  Mallard's' 
fault  that  he  has  to  play  a miserable 
Oxford  man.  The  four  million  readers 
of  the  Earth  should  certainly  go  and 
see  the  play.” 


this 

ap- 
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D’Annunzio's  new  tragedy,  "Fedra," 
produced  at  Milan,  is  pronounced  by  all 
the  critics  a dismal  failure.  The  cor- 

spondent  of  the  Times  ( London  1 I 

understand  that  Mr.  Walkley  went  to 
Milan  to  see  the  first  performance — 
wrote  a long  and  bitter  review  from 
Milan,  dating  his  letter  April  11.  "No 
upleaping  of  dazzling  words  in  every 
Mhor  line  can  lighten  the  turbid  foulness 
if  this  nocuous  work.”  This  Phaedra 
s not  "the  stricken  plaything  of  the 
iV)ds”  as  shown  by  Euripides;  nor  is  she 
:>'«\neca's  desperate  woman,  nor  the 
[nan  imagined  by  Racine  as  “racked 
nd  agonize^  by  her  unhallowed  love 

or  the  adolescent  Hippolytus.”.  "No. 
his  newest  Phaedra,  with  her  taint,  her 
anker  of  incestuous  passion,  is  more 
ike  the  crippled  beggar  that  screams  to 
the  loud  streets  of  Naples,  sitting 
n Ids  cart  and  exhibiting  Ids  ill.  'Re- 
told,' he  cries,  'how  contaminated  I am  ! 
tec  the  cancerous  stump!  See  the  ulcer 
hat  corrodes  me.  Surely  my  sore  is 
than  any  other  sore.’  And  lie 
dories  in  his  blight." 

In  d'Annunzio's  play,  much  of  the 
irst  part  of  the  story  is  taken  from 
■lurlpides'  "Suppliants.”  At  last  the 
harioteer  announces  that  Adrastus, 
elfvered  by  Theseus  from  the  The-  , 
an?,  sends  to  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  j 
is  deliverer,  presents;  among  them 
Theban  slave  of  royal  descent,! 
high  waisted,  in  vermilion  sandals." 
haedra,  insanely  jealous,  explains 
i a monologue  her  own  moral  de-  ' 
ormity.  and  tells  the  story  of  her 
lother,  Pasiphae,  "in  language  which 
or  loathsome  brutality  is  perhaps 
nparaileled."  She  then  draws  a long 
from  her  hair  and  pierces  the 
lave's  throat.  Hippolytus  does  not 
nter  until  late  in  the  second  act.  He 
escribes  his  horse  and  a Spartan 
taiden  whom  he  will  carry  off  to  re- 
laee  the  Theban.  A Phoenician  pi- 
ate-merchant  enters  and  expatiates 
n the  contents  of  his  bale  til!  al]  are 
teary.  Hippolytus  falls  asleep.  Then 
allows  the  scene  in  which  Phaedra 
toes  her  step-son  and  is  repulsed, 
heseus  comes  in  and  Phaedra  ac- 
uses  his  son  Of  outrageous  conduct, 
heseus  curses  him.  In  the  third  act 
ilppolytus  is  dead,  slain  by  his  horse. 
Nobody  on  the  stage  moves,  but 
verybodv  invokes,  appeals,  nar- 
ates.”  Phaedra  comes  in,  “takes  up 
lie  amphora  of  sound  and  pours  dis- 
burse uninterruptedly  over  the  weary 
teners.  Finally,  in  a paean  of  self- 
lorification;  she  defies  the  goddesses 
rtemis  and  Aphrodite.  T conquer!' 
'he  cries.  'Hippolytus  is  with  me. 
ly  veil  covers  him.  My  azure  arms 
hall  bear  him  to  the  invisible.  * ♦ * 
conquer.'  And  she  dies." 

There  is  no  one  of  these  creatures  on 
lie  stage  to  love  or  pity,  and  pity  is  the 
ssence  of  tragedy.  Phaedra  is  a mon- 
ter.  Theseus  is  a perjurer  and  betrayer: 
Hippolytus,  half-sportsman,  half-viveur, 
exed  by  the  loss  of  one  slave  girl  ami 
loking  gayly  to  the  capture  of  another, 
i not  the  heroic  youth  whose  purity 
liana  loved  in  the  Greek  tragedy.”  And 
} with  the  minor  characters.  "There  is 
o attempt  to  show  us  any  of  these 
haraeters  as  the  victims  of  the  Greek 
uv  of  necessity,  the  ‘anagke’  against 
’hich  even  divinities  are  powerless, 
hey  are  simply  sinister  cneatur'es,  ma- 
volent  and  corrupting.”  # 


Berlin  saw  in  It  a deep  design  Am 

Germany  into  .contemptuous  circle 
ness  by  representing  England  as  a coi 
Iry  of  incompetent  imbeciles,  and  l 
would  certainly  square  with  tl 
parent  resolve  of  the  actors  to  guy  the 
whole  thing  themselves.  They  seem  to 
I have  made  up  In  comic,  fashion  and 
| Played  the  Englishmen's  parts!  In  the 
| spirit  of  knockabout  farce.  It  is  open 
to  any  one  to  suppose,  also,  that  Ber- 
lin ^ resented  any  sermon  designed  to 
make  Englishmen  wake  up.  AH  one 
can  say  for  certain  is  that  it  was  obvi- 
ously absurd  to  present  to  any  foreign  ! 
audience  a play  with  a purpose  essen- 
tially  and  exclusively  English  from  be- 
ginning to  end." 

M hy  did  the  North  German  Gazette 
speak  of  "the  helpless  stammering  of  a 
person  calling  himself  Maurler?”  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  apparently  is  unwill- 
ing to  think  that  the  Berlin  journal  was 
out  of  patience  with  Du  Maurier’s  dia- 
logue. It  prefers  to  say:  "This  is  a 

sample  of  the  unbridled  denunciation 
which,  together  with  the  guying  of  the 
play  by  the  actors,  makes  one  think 
that  merely  literary  dissatisfaction  can- 
not be  tlie  solo  reason  ok  the  German 
fury.  It  is  noticeable  thill  some  of  the 
comments  take  the  form  of  wonder  that 
an  English  public  in  the  theatre  can  have 
applauded  the  representation  of  itself  as 
idiots  and  fools.  No  doubt  tile  explana- 
tion is  partly  that  everybody  in  the  Eng- 
lish audience  takes  the  satire  as  refer- 
ring to  somebody  else.  But  there  is  a 
lesson  for  us  in  this  German  incredulity 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  picture.  Discount 
must  be  allowed,  of  course,  for  dramatic 
'inexactitudes.'  and  the  farcical  incom- 
petence of  the  volunteer  officer  is  a 
really  false  touch.  But  the  pitiful  ab- 
sorption of  tliis  country  in  such  things 
as  diabolo,  limericks  and  football  re- 
sults—or  their  equivalents  in  all  classes 
— is  a much  more  real  danger  than  it 
ought  to  be." 


and  strain  FFu-ough  a eane-boUoiu'lTialf.' 

ftp  ■ ' > "A  Stubborn  Cinderella"  has  sur- 
vived a winter  that  was  frosty  to  many 
dramas,  both  serious  and  comic,  and  It 
Is  said  that  the  people  of  Chicago  looked 
on  llio  play  with  favoring  eyes. 

This  piece,  as  any  oilier  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, admits  of  exhaustive  treat- 
ment. Thus  there  might  be  an  inquiry 
linto  the  reasonableness  of  the  title,  for! 
Cinderella  was  poor  and  neglected,  but 
Lady  Leslie,  to  whom  “Mac"  is  the 
Prince,  is  a rich  and  courted  girl  of 
jhlgit  birth.  Or,  Inasmuch  as  the  first 
net  is  concerned  with  the  doings  at 
Columbus  University,  where  young  j 
(men  and  young  women  are  fcllow-stu-  1 
dents,  there  might  be  a discussion  of 
the  advantages  of  coeducation  at  an 
Institution  where  the  women  Wear  re- 
vealing costumes  and  sing  and  leap 
about  on  the  “campus"  in  a .surprising 
manner.  Some  in  the  audience,  who 
had  been  graduated  years  ago  at  col- 
leges for  men  only,  ill av  have  wished 
that  they  had  been  freshmen  at  a later 
date,  when  there  were  more  liberal  j 
view.?  concerning  the  refining  influence 
of  young  women  on  the  naturally  sav- 
age male. 

If  a review  , is  to  be  wj&^’ut  dlgres-  ! 
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JORDAN  HALL. 

The  Deutsche  Theater-Gesellschaft 
Give  “Das  Stiftungfest.’’ 


J JORDAN  HALL— The  Deutsche  Thea- 
ter-Gesellschaft  presented  “Das  Stift- 
ungsfest"  with  this  cast; 

Dr.  Schaftler Friedrich  Metzger 

I Bertha  Pauline  Valter 

j wSJ11!1*!2  enrat  Bolzau . . . . Ernst  KuenstN-r 

i «fi5Uii?*ne  Mario  Kuensllcr 

rfpdn!iM  ,Y  * L Bigrld  Gubltz 

| Brimborius  Victor  Brusendorf 

Schnake  Paul  Boettcher 

Franziska Selina  Lemck. 

I Dienstmadchen  Mario  van  Hall 

KEITH’S  THEATRE. 


Large  Audience  Enjoys  Excellent 
Show — Applause  Frequent, 


sions  and  excursions,  the* . % , little  to  be 


Lnd  the  per 


When  d'Annunzio's  "Daughter  of 
orio"  was  played  here  at  the  Majestic 
heatre  tills  season  by  the  Sicilian  com. 
any,  it  was  shown  clearly  that  the  real 
a was  buried  under  a mass  of  folk- 
ire  detail;  that  there  was  interminable 
nd  fatiguing  talk.  An  Italian  critic, 
riting  for  a Turin  journal,  character- 
's "Fedra"  as  an  “anthology  of  frag- 
lentary  discourses  upon  heroic  themes 
nd  of  mythological  exercises.  ♦ * » 
he  real  drama  of  love,  passion,  re- 
lorse,  hatred,  anguish  is  maimed’  and 
•amped.  The  action  of  the  play  is  suf- 
icated  beneath  a plethora  of  archaeo- 
•gical,  mythical  and  geographical  par- 
eulars."  , 

The  Times  reviewer  concludes;  "D’An- 
unzio  has  worked  hard.  Hour  after 
our,  through  many  nights  of  many 
;ars,  he  has  labored  in  his  shadow y 
iom  and  has  created  shadows.  When 
ostetity  opens  the  shutters  and  lets  in 
le  sun,  the  room  will  be  empty.  Noth- 
g left  but  a heap  of  tinselled  words, 

' spangled  adjectives,  of  draped  phrases 
which  d'Annunzio  wrapped  the  inani- 
ate  children  of  hjs  brain.  The  word 
esh'  that  he  has  used  so  often  has  not 
■lped  him  to  create  one  living  thing, 
lie  ‘nudity’  he  has  sung  was  but  an- 
her  poor  garment  thrown  on  his  melt- 
phantoms.  The  pity  of'  it!” 

The  unfavorable  reception  of  “An 
| nglishman's  Home"  in  Berlin  awakens 
[intradictory  comment  in  London  jour- 
Inis.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that 
lie  refusal  of  the  public  to  see  in  the 
[tay  a work  of  art  does  not  explain  why 
lie  Berlin  press  had  been  denouncing 
tie  drama  as  wicked  and  silly.  "The 
telegraph's  correspondents  suggests  that 


t The  Westminster  Gazette  looked  on  the 
experiment  of  Miss  Fay  Davis  and  Mr 
Gerald  Lawrence  to  run  Shakespeare 
matinees  lor  six  weeks  without  scenery 
and  .with  a mediocre  company  as  curi- 
Oils,  very  curious.  It  found  Miss  Davis’ 
Rosalind -a  “curious  thing.”  "There  is 
a certain  ability  in  it.  but  it  is  ability 
misplaced.  This  Rosalind  occasionally 
breaks  out  into  a gayety  which  is  for- 
etgn  to  her  nature.  She  is  a very  solemn 
and  thoughtful  person  who  speaks  wise- 
ly m grave  and  carefully  chosen  words 
varied  by  little  outbursts  of  incisive  ra- 
pmity;  but  as  for  spontaneity  and 
humor  and  the  joy  of  living  and  loving 
and  the  breatli  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
forest— well,  these  tilings  are  in  the  play 
and  must  be  attempted,  but  the  attempt 
is  not  a great  success." 

Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  more  amia- 
ble. It  described  Miss  Davis-  Rosalind 
as  one  who  could  be  "dignified  or 
sprightly  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  moment,  and  could  send  a little 
thn.i  of  pity  through  us  in  the  scene  of 
the  fainting  at  tlie  sight  of  her  lover’s 
stained  napkin.”  And'  it  .said  this  of 
the  whole  performance;  "We  got  more 
of  the  text  than  usual,  there  were  no 
delays  caused  by  scene-shifters,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  acted  intelligently 
sympathetically  and  reverently  by  ar- 
i lists  who  certainly  conveyed  the  idea 
that  they  were  thinking  more  of  the 
part  than  of  themselves."  in  the  pro- 
duction  a litle  girl  came  out  and  said: 
Tins  js  Oliver’s  orchard”;  “This  is  a 
different  part  of  the  forest,”  for  cur 
tains  served  as  scenery. 

Audrey,  as  is  generally  the  ras*  was 
represented  as  foul  and  sluttish-looking 
If  she  had  really  been  as  foul,  would 
Touchstone  a man  of  the  cou;"  ha-  - 
married  her?  No  doubt  ne  tho"Y 
there  was  safety  for  his  happiness” in 
her  plain  features : but  why  make  her 
a slattern,  wholly  undesirable? 

PHILIP  HALE. 

y j^yCj  ■ 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
“A  Stubborn  Cinderella”— 
Large  Audience  Enjoys  the 
i Production. 


said  of  the  book,  the  mus^'o 
forma ncc.  The  book  is  commonplace, 
the  music  is  ordinary,  without  charm, 
and  the  performance  as  a whole  does 
not.  atone  for  the  dull  work  of  the  libret- 
tists and  the  composer,  or  compiler.  It 
Is  true  that  there  is  a monstrous  ado  in 
the  first  act.  There  are  scenes  in 
which  the  mirth  of  the  students  rivals ' 
the  raging  of  the  elements  and  tile  wild 
shouting  of  the  electrician  in  the  cele- 
brated scene, in  “Via  Wireless." 

There  is  much  and  meaningless  bustle. 
Principals  and  chorus  girls  work  with 
pathetic  energy.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rymore last  night  aroused  much  laugh- 
ter by  the  delivery  of  certain  lines;  that 
some  of  the  songs  as  sung  by  Miss 
Fisher,  Miss  Brenner  and  Miss  Dovey  1 
were  applauded.  The  fact  remains  that  j 
"A  Stubborn  Cinderella"  is  not  a favor-, 
able  example  of  its  class.  ! , 

And  what  is  Mr.  Barrymore  doin_ 
this  galley?  Pie  was  not  intended  by 
nature  to  be  a rival  of  Messrs.  Powers, 
Foy  and  other  humorists,  who  to  thou- 
sands are  irresistible.  Pie  was  intended 
to  shine  in  legitimate  drama,  in  high- 
class  comedy  of  manners.  In  the  last 
act  of  this  piece  he  is  disguised  as  a 
waiter.  Is  it  possible  that  since  the 
uncle  appeared  as  a waiter  in  the  first 
act  of  “Jack  Straw."  the  nephew  must 
play  a waiter  in  a third  act?  Mr.  Bar- 
rymore last  night  had  a desperate,  al- 
most a hunted  look.  When  it  was  an 
imperative  duty  for  him  to  be  amusing, 
he  stood  as  one  at  bay,  and  the  situation 
was  tragic. 

| Miss  Fisher,  at  first  exceedingly 
nervous,  gained  confidence  and  quick- 
ly won  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 
Without  conspicuous  talent,  she  was 
nevertheless  pleasing  both  in  song 
and  In  dialogue.  Many  of  her  lines 
are  inherently  foolish,  but  her  per- 
sonality, modest,  not  aggressive, 
caused  tlie  hearer  to  forget  what  she 
said  in  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
her  voice,  which  did  not  have  the  1 
brazen  note  of  self-confidence  that  f 
characterizes  so  many  of  her  sisters  I 
In  musical  comedy.  All  the  members  i 
of  the  company  were  industrious, 
even  in  their  attempts  to  dance.  The 
scenery  was  adequate.  The  costumes 
did  not  always  enhance  the  personal 
attractiveness  of  the  chorus  girls. 

/ Augustus  Pitou  presents  Chauncey  Ol- 
eott  in  “Ragged  Robin,"  a play  in  three 
acts,  by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  in  col- 
laboration with  Rita  Olcott.  The  cast; 


I uere  was  no  hint  of  the  coming  of 
"miner  at  Keith's  last  night,  for  the 
audience  was  large,  the  applause  was 
fi  equent  and  hearty,  and  the  show  was 
excellent,  the  kind  that  would  fit  into 
any  week  in  the  midst  of  the  "season." 

The  act  which  served  as  finale,  “Kriss 
Kringle’s  Dream,”  was'  a _ musical 
comedy  of  quarto  size  compacte*TSarkd 
condensed  into  a morocco  bound ‘.ahsi 
eiltedged  duodecimo,  with  all  the  best 
features  and  lingerie  left  in  and  as  much  ‘ 
plot  as  is  usually  perceptible  in  a musi- 
cal comedy. 

| Other  acts  as  well  deserved  to  be  feat- 
ured. Mae  Melville  and  Robert  Higgins 
pre  back,  and  they  made  as  big  a hit  as 
last  year.  The  short  Dutch  girl  and  the 
elongated  youth  of  uncertain  nativity 
kept  the  audience  in  a shriek  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  minute  they  sang  their 
“Ham  well'  done  and  eggs  flopped  over” 
in  | , Iitty(  with  a Copley  square  background 
until  tlie  end,  and  the  trousers  that 
went  on  with  a screwdriver  and  came 
off  with  a monkey  wrench,  which  made 
stooping  a dangerous  manoeuvre,  were 
ihe  object  of  much  interested  scrutiny. 

A novelty  was  the  bridge  from  which 
the  angler  could  catch  no  fish,  but  which 
was  transformed  into  a pair  of  parallel 
bars  and  afforded  opportunity  for  tlie 
display  of  real  gymnastic  - skill  on  the 


part  of  Mr,  Mewhold  and  Annie  Carroll. 
Carroll  Johnson,  "the  Beau  Brummel 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  “A  Stubborn  Cinder- 
ella,” a musical  play,  book  by  Hough 
and  Adams,  music  by  Joseph  E.  How- 
ard. Produced  by  Mo.rt.  H.  Singer.  Will- 
iam Loraine,  conductor. 

Fat ..Charles  Prince 

Skeeter • Bobby  Barry  I 

Salile Dorothy  Brenner 

Lois Alice  Dovey 

A tutor Alan  Brooks 

The  president Don  MerrifieUl 

Thaddeus  Leonardo Charles  Rankin 

“Mae" ...John  Barrymore 

Col.  Hunt James  C.  Marlowe 

Lady  Leslie Sallie  Fisher 

Lady  Evelyn Helen  Salinger 

An  engineer Ben  Turbett 

An  Indian Don  Merrifield 

Hotel  Manager Frank  Maglu 

Tf  “A  Stubborn  Cinderella,”  which  evl- 
I dently  pleased  many  of  the  audience 
last  night,  and  the  audience  was  a large 
one,  were  advertised  as  a summer  show. 

It  might  be  passed  over  with  slight  com- 
ment; for  the  average  summer  show  re- 
minds the  spectator,  doomed  to  remain 
I In  the  city  and  to  seek  amusement 
where  he  can,  of  the  summer  drink  rec- 
ommended by  the  late  John  Phoenix: 
Three  parts  water-gruel  and  two  of  root 
beer;  thicken  with  a little  soft  squash 


Ragged  Robin Chauncey  Olcott 

Andrew  Grattau Mark  Price 

Margaret  Grattan Alma  BcHvin 

Sheelah  Grattan Lillian  Clare 

Martin  Darcy Gerome  Edwards 

Joan  Darcy Clara  Rainforcl 

Lanty  Lanlgan. . . .' Andrew  O’Neil 

Beth  Meehan Joslc  Claflin 

Shaun  Casey George  Brennan 

Baniey  Riley Charles  L.  Newton 

Casey  Sullivan William  Jones 

Darby John  B.  Gasparo 

Meg  Manning (Storiette  Smith 

Bess  Riley May  Morley 

Mary Alice  Farrell 

Comrade By  himself 

Fairy  of  the  well Alice  Farrell 

|Tbe  fairy  host 

Misses  Hayden,  Waite.  Watkins,  Lyons 

The  Loprahann Margaret  Johnson 

The  good  little  people 

May  Morley,  Norma  Critebley,  Marion  Gasparo 
"Ragged  Robin"  is  a story  of  the 
banshee,  the  will-o’-the-wisp  and  “the 
good  little  people  that  are  of  tlie  folklore 
,of  Ireland.  Tlie  story  tells  of  the  wan- 
dering minstrel,  Ragged  Robin.  He  has 

"POP”  SEASON  OPENS 


pf  minstrelsy,”  danced  a pitter-patter 
accompaniment  to  an  orchestral  medley 
3f  such  old  airs  as  “Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Annie 
Laurie"  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne."  and 
;vound  up  his  number- with  a one-man 
improvisation  of  a complete  minstrel 
show,  “Six  end  men— six"  and  inter- 
locutor. 

Newell  and  Niblo  played  the  saxo- 
phone and  pounded  out  wooden  chro- 
jinatics  on  their  xylophones,  and  Monie 
Mine,  "just  from  London,"  sang  in 
recitative  some  songs  that  fitted  a lav- 
ish display  of  eyes  and  teeth.  Then 
Will  IT.  Fox  combined  the  art  of  the 
monologist  and  the  pianist. 

Two  other  one-act  comedies  complet- 
ed the  program,  with  the  exception  of 
the  moving  picture  display.  Tlie  sketch 
:in  which  O'Brien  Havel  and  Bessie 
Kyle  presented  the  situation  in  tlie 
(office  of  a broker  the  morning  after  he 
jiias  been  "out  late"  was  clever  and  kept 
the  audience  in  a convulsion  of  laughter 
The  office  boy  and  the  typewriter  had 
possession  and  they  clicked  the  clicker 
(and  read  the  ticker  to  a continuous  rat- 
1 tie  of  laughs. 

"The  Van  Dyck"  is  a comedy  with  a 
bit  of  preliminary  tragedy  written  by 
j Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox  and  used  as  a 
K urtain  raiser  by  Beerbohm  Tree  in  Lon- 
don, ana  in  New  York  by  Arnold  Daly.  1 


March,  “Kaiser  Friedrich” 

.Frledemann 

1 Moment  Muslcale  

Suite,  “Peer  Gynt”  

Selection,  “Carmen”  

...  .Schubert 
Bizet 

Hujnoresque  

Introduction  to  act  3.  “Lohengrin’ 
Overture,  “Hunyady  La.szrlo”  (first 

Selection,  “Aida”  

Menuet  

Waltz,  “Tiralala”  (first  time)  . .. 
March,  “Frisch  drauf  los”  

Dvorak 

Wagner 

time)  Krkel 

Verdi 

Bolzonl 

Strauss 

PLA'VS  AND  PLAYERS. 

"Lady  Windemere’s  Fan"  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  French  at  ! 
the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris,  in  the  Iat-  j 
ter  part  of  this  month. 

Thomas  E.  Shea  says  that  there  is  no  I 
mental  strain  in  playing  a part.  Nor 
does  he  believe  in  losing  himself  in  a 
part.  "In  the  scene  with  Iago  I work 
myself  up  to  such  a pitch  that  it  causes 
a slight  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
I become  dizzy.  Then  I stop."  Yet  Mr. 
Shea  would  not  like  to  . be  called  a 
"dizzy  Othello.” 

"Ibsen  crazed  she  ends  life"  is  the 
bead  line  of  a story  telling  how  "a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  Swedish  nurse, 
hanged  herself  by  a bed  sheet  after 
reading  "The  Master  Builder."  There 
are  persons  who  do  not  trust  themselves 
to  see  a play  by  George  M.  Cohan. 

May  Isabel  Fisk  has  been  giving  in 
monologues  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
"Studies  of  American  Real  Life.”  a 
London  critic  says  that  her  ■ mono 
logues  are  “too  subtle  in  their  humot, 
j for  an  average  music-hall  audience.’ 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  favorite 
English  music  hall  comedian  knocks  tin 
spectator  down,  sits  on  his  chest,  and 
Jams  the  joke  down  his  throat. 

A play.  "Der  Brief  des  Uriahs,”  wa: 
produced  in  Berlin  April  12.  The  stor> 
is  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  It  was  well 
(received,  although  some  objected  to  tin 
[subject  as  Biblical.  The  author  calls 
(himself  Emil  Bernhard. 


['he  Merrv  Widow"  is  now  in  Rovns 
« resented  the  fact  that  the  libretto 
taken  from  Meilhac  s “L  AUa\!  ' , 
the  indebtedness  was  acknowledged 
the  program.  Meilhac  s piece  is  " 
,edv.  and  an  amusing  one.  though 
New  York  World  spoke  of  it  ta-n 
kB  “Meilhac's  opera." 
bL  Maftleson  says  that  Mine.  Nordjca 
•-  ’ — first  appearance  m England 
first  sang-  in 
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Many  will  regret  to  hear  that  William: 

Gillette,  on  account  of  poor  health,  will 
not  be  able  to  play  next  season,  and 
that  when  he  appears  again  it  will  be 
for  a short  farewell  to  the  stage.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Gillette's' 
ability  as  an  actor,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  a large  following.  It  is  an 
ironical  fact  that  his  latest  impersona- 1 
tion  was  that  of  the  Hercules  of  thej 
Marseilles  docks,  tho  strong  man  phys- 
ically as  well  as  in  financial  operations. 

A year  from  now  Miss  Maude  Adams 
will  make  a continental  tour  in  a cycle 


direction.  She-  mo-  - . wiu  ma..-  - 

-,.U  r the  elder  Mapleson  (Col.  of  Barrie’s  plays,  also  in  "I,’  Aiglon”  and 

other  dramas.  Why  "L’ Aiglon”  ? The 
wos  not  allowed  to  dance,  RUropeans  havo  seen  Mme.  Bernhardt  in 

"ertain  town]  Rostand’s  play.  "Peter  Pan”  will 

more  to  the  purpose. 


Maud  AUt 

her  "Salome"  dance  in  

,,  Filmland  The  illiberal  committee 
that 'exercised  too  right  of  censorship 
wrote  to  her  afterward  that  she  could 
rta^ce  the  dance  if  she  would  change 
the  name.  

The  name  of  Olive  Bogan,  who  died . the 
2SUi  in  an  Knglish  lunatic  asylum, 
means  little  or  nothing'to  the 
generation  of  theatre-goers.  I hej  P\°  - 
ablv  never  heard  of  her  play  Surf,  or 
her  dramatization  of  "Armadale 
"Surf."  produced  in  New  Y ork  Jan 
1S70  had  a run  of  a month  at  the  Mfth 
Avenue  Theatre  with  Fanny  DavcPf  1 ^ 
Mrs  Gilbert,  George  Clarke,  Jame 
Lewis  George  Parkes  in  the  cast.  At-  | 
madale"  was  produced  late  In 1M66  at  the 
Broadway  with  Kate  Reynolds  as  Miss 
Gwilt.  Miss  Logan's  father  was  Co 
nellus  Logan  author,  actor  and  man 
a-er  His  other  daughters  were  Eliza 
and  Celia.  Olive  wrote  much  tor  the 
magazines.  Her  article  against  the  m- 
decencv  of  "The  Black  Crook  and  The 
White  Fawn.”  couched  in  language  that 
was  more  indecent  than  the  shows 
Themselves,  made  a stir  at  the  time 
She  was  too  often  a violent  wrnei  and 
Inclined  to  be  sour  even  when  she  was 
prosperous.  Her  ending  was  pathetic. 


SiBGfbS1  MS  M 


Some  Wrspish  Comments  Made 
by  Opira  Stars  at  Close  of 
Season;  Atlanta  in  Spasms 
Over  Music  Festival. 


be  i 
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>Gerald  Lawrence  played  Romeo  to 
Miss  Fay  Davis'  Juliet  April  19  in  Lon- 
don and  without  scenery  ; “At  the  words 
•my  mind  misgives.  Some  consequence  L 
vet  hanging  in  the  stars.’  the  actor 
pointed  upwards,  as  if  to  indicate  where 
the  stars  were;  and  at  tho  words.  He 
that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course,  he 
turned  with  reverent  eyes  to  the  pil- 
grim's staff  in  his  hand,  which  was  in 
tiic  form  of  a cross,  and  bowed  to  it. 
Our  grandfathers  would  have  describe 
Mr.  Lawrence  as  a sound  actor. 

The  revival  of  “The  School  for 
Scandal"  in  London,  described  a. 
length  in  The  Herald  recently,, 
recalls  a story  of  the  first  revival  of 
the  plav  by  the  Bancrofts  over  301 
years  ago:  "The  correctness  of  the 

environment  in  the  old  Prince  of 
Wales  was  made  to  extend  to  Lady, 
Sneerwell's  Pompey,  who  brought  in 
the  urn  at  the  tea  fight,  and  who  was 
not  a colored  imitation  Pompey,  but 
the  real  thing.  At  least,  he  was— at 
first  But  in  his  gorgeous  livery,  and 
with  the  flashing  -Ivories’  that  certi- 
fied to  his  absolute  reality,  he  was 
a great  success.  And  the  end  of  it 
was  that  he  got  to  consider  himself 
not  merely  the  success  erf  the  play, 
but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
play  itself.  So  he  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  cast,  and  the  more 
reliable,  if  less  convincing,  blacked- 
up  'super'  took  his  place." 

Lenormand's  “Possedes,”  a drama  in 
"three  acts,  produced  at  tne  Theatre  des 
Arts,  Paris.  April  13,  may  well  bei 
with  plays  of  the  Ibsen  school. 
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HARVEYIZED. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  George  W. 
Harvey  and  his  brother  of  Wash- 
ington were  “the  originators  of 
steamed  oysters."  Thus  they  were 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and 
their  names  to  some  are  more  illus- 
trious than  those  of  takers  of  cities. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  the 
first  to  steam  oysters.  Some  un- 
known savage  may  have  learned  the 
trick,  and  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  oysters  were  eaten 
raw,  in  pies,  boiled,  roast  and  in 
other  ways.  But  the  glory  of  the 
method  invented  by  the  Harveys  can- 
not be  taken  from  them.  Why  should 
not  their  name  be  preserved  in  the 
language  as  that  of  Gerry,  of  Capt. 
Boycott?  There  is  the  Harvey  apple. 
H.  A.  Harvey  of  New  Jersey  gave  hio 
name  to  Harveyized  steel  plate  and 
Harveyized  armor.  Why  should 
there  not  be  Harveyized  oysters? 

attractive  nurses. 

The  marriage  of  a physician  and 
a professional  nurse  no  longer  ex- 
cites surprise.  The  finer  qualities  of! 
womanhood  are  displayed  in  nursing, 
and  these  qualities,  observed  in  the 
discharge  of  duty  and  not  as  in  a 
showcase,  appeal  irresistibly  to  phy- 
sicians and  patients.  A few  days  ago 
some  one  insisted,  unnecessarily  it 
would  seem,  at  a Nursing  Confer- 
ence in  London,  on  the  desirability 
of  nurses  being  attractive.  The  male 
patient  is  surely  more  tractable  if 
the  nurse  is  attractive  and  his  con- 
valescence is  the  more  endurable, 
though  if  he  be  unmarried  he  may 
he  tempted  to  prolong  it  unduly.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  any  devoted 
nurse  is  attractive  to  the  one  to 
whom  she  ministers.  Mrs.  Saiah 
Gamp  and  those  of  her  kind  are  now 
amusing  and  endurable  only  in  fic- 
tion, and  if  they  are  introduced  the 
time  of  the  action  must  be  set  back 
many  years. 

*W l£Ui  oC\ 

RIGHT  AS  A TRIVET. 

A few  days  ago  a barber  and  hair- 
dresser named  Henry  Truefitt  died  in 


ST.  LOUIS  REVEALS  A 

NEW  MME.  FREMSTADT 


BY  PHILIP  MALE. 

Let  us  today,  in  a spirit  of  love,  con- 
sider the  sayings  and  doings  of  men  and 
women  who  express  their  emotions 
through  tho  medium  of  music.  The  con- 
cert season  is  over  in  this  country, 
though  in  London  there  are  concerts  and 
the;r.  i.  .'■•ora.  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
which  I sul.  the  Times  to  remark:  ‘Un- 
doubted!:. the  great  dome  which  has 
risen  so  pompously  among  cabbages  and 
slums  shelters  one  of  the  oddest  of  all 
worlds-  -hi  illiant,  beautiful  and  absurd." 

At  the  e-d  of  the  season  some  of  thej 
singers  s aw  waspish.  Miss  Frances 
Alda  of  Ilia  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  | 
Who  think'  that  her  private  life  is  not  j 
tho  businr  ss  of  the  public,  asked  just 
before  she  sailed:  "How  is  it  that  the 

a 'Machine:  t of  Geraldine  Farrar  and 
Scott  i , lot  exploited  in  the  papers? 

. * , Tlu;  papers  are  absolutely  silent 
I suppose  it  is  because  she 
erican.  Cannot  anybody  be 
ie  not  an  American?”  Dear 
the  newspapers  for  a time 
were  ti'liet  with  reports  of  Miss  bar- 
ren's betrothal  and  denials  of  the  le- 
ports.  V.  a here  is  Mrs.  Rider- Kelsey 
io  have  her  little  say:  Ye», 

3 opera  singers  feel  that  they) 
:ept  before  the  public  at  all 
io  matter  what  sensation  is 
c whether  they  like  the  pub- 
3t  and  as  a consequence  peo- 
i,  very  distorted  idea  of  them 


nbv " ao  * t1iev~lceTn  M L Stint 

Atlanta?  Is  lie  chained  io  his  desk' 
during  office  hours  and  under  guard 
the  nst  of  the  day?  Is  some  drifgj 
that  lakes  away  the  desire  for  cxer-; 
ti«p  „r  any  form  of  physical  activity! 

;i  1 in  Ustered  to  him  once  in  2 4 hours?- 
Ti  y thought  well  of  the  music  festival 
at  V anta  even  before  it  broke  in  all 
its  snlendor  on  the  town.  Two  dais  be- 
fore tbe  first  concert  the  Journal  pub- 
lish.  q a story  that  began  as  follows,  and 
it  w aid  be  Impertinent  to  comment  on 
these  paragraphs,  which  are  symphonic  j 
poems: 

“One  of  (he  crescendo  incidents  of 
Atlanta’s  history  and  that  of  all  the  l 
Southland  is  hurrying  forward,  but  a 
little,  move  than  eight  and  forty  hours  | 
awa--.  It  is  the  Great  Southern  Music 
si  -al  that  will  open  next  Tuesday  j 
cvri  ing  in  the  new  auditorium  for  a 
seri  s of  five  concerts,  unmatched  in 
Am:  rican  annals  for  their  luminous  art 
and  universal  human  appeal. 

"livery  impulse  of  the  city's  life  is 
chi:  ilng  response  to  the  approach  of  this 
reci  val  of  music.  The  world  of  fashion 
with  its  lure  and  sparkle  is  rustling  ex- 
i < c'.antly.  The  business  quarter  is  mak- 
ing ready  to  girdle  and  crown  Itself  in 
roTor.  Schools  and  studios  are  on  a tip-, 
to.'  of  eagerness.  That  huge  being’ 
....  -Tbe  Public'  has  gripped  its  mind 
to  this  one  event.  A psychological  vor- 
irv  has  whirled  forth,  sweeping  into  a 
s ?le  mammoth  enthusiasm  all  other  | 
oughts  and  interests.” 


Miss  Al  b 


Heller  a white-haired* scientist,  has  sac- 
rificed life,  affections  and  honor  to  grat-  - rlr,ubt  he 

..  He  urges  his  son  Mar- 1 London  at  the  age  of  Go.  No 

cel  a musician,  to  do  likewise. . but  his 
friend  Advar,  a painter,  has  stifled  his 
genius  by  looking  after  his  wife  and 


wh 

many  tin 
must  be 
hazards, 
made  pul 
licit?'  or 

alf  weiV  a 3 of  the  people  of  the  stage. 
Ge’-aldine  Farrar,  for  example  M hen 
the  v of  her  engagement  to  some 

m>  lrely  out  of  the  question  ap- 
peared 1 said:  'Gracious,  that  ought  to 
T.e  cure, -.ad.  It  is  unjust  and  untrue. 
•D-ar  me.'  she  said,  ‘I  am  doing  every-, 
th'iv-  I . a to  encourage  the  report.  | 
fc,  Hr  net  being  true,  what  difference 
docs  that  make?  To  keep  people  talk- 
ipo  time  is  the  point.  So  this  Sites 
von  an  i ea  of  my  objection  to  opera 
Mrs  Kel  .ev.  a sensitive  soul,  was  also 
showed  vhen  some  one  told  her  hat 
'Inn-  F mes  had  been  marx led  ti.ee 
limes  I investigated  the  fibestion 
[wood,  i he  new  Encyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Mr  ,icians.  and  found  out  truly 
he  had  been  married  only  to 
I pd-t  Julian  Story."  The  reporter 
wcvr  ; her  report  with  these  words. 
■•To  these  who  heard  Mme.  Corinne 
r,dcr  - lsey  in  her  splendid  solo  work 
ousic  festival  her  persona  lty 
ledly  interesting,  but  it  ls,whe„'j 
ts  her  socially  that  hei  teal 
rani  tests  itself.”  Mrs.  Kelsey, 
way.  described  Walter  Dam- 
a "charming"  conductor. 
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jgbter.  Marcel  loves  this  daughter, 
nne,  and  will  not  follow  in  his  j 
her's  footstep#  He  marries  her  and 
friendly  to  his  cousin  Jean,  a.  would- 
poet  and  a good-for-nothing.  Marcel 
poor  but  he  finds  comfort  in  the  ac- 
tion of  his  wife.  The  only  way  out 
his  poverty  is  an  appeal  to  a < lose- 
tf.fj  uncle.  Marcel's  father  advises  the 
n to  try  blackmail,  for  the  uncle  was 
one  time  guilty  of  dishonorable  traf- 
and  there  are  compromising  letters 
file  ban'll  of  the  Hellers.  The  uncle 
ill  help  Marcel  if  the  nephew  will  take 
position  In  his  office.  Marcel  refuses 
e offer  and  blackmails  him.  He  is  now 
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td  for  .two  years  and 
impletedils  opera.  But 
>f  Suzanne.  T.te  elder 
im  to  leave  her,  and 
inct.  which  forces  him 
woman.  Advar  curses 


denoum 


to 


l/r. 


•nb!  ion,  but  Ms 
ned  or  persuad 
r lies  dying  anc 
> rob  bis  tint 
cr  at  tbe  uncle’ 
logical  ending 
■rs  philosophy. 

Marcel  points 


,-s  her  hus- 
ttierely  to 
r'-el  is  not 
ed.  In  the 
Jean  Hel- 
lo. Marcel 
a desk,  and 
of  his  own 
Jean  tries 
to  a win- 


is  a pr 


eap. 


ce  outside 
"It 


Jean 


s neces- 
curtain 


fall- 


was  dlscrzet  In  conversation,  unlike 
^fiis  predecessor  of  Bagdad,  taciturn 

but  not  morose,  with  an  apologetic 
cough  preluding  a necessary  question, 
a mail  that  denied  himself  onions  and 
tobacco.  We  mention  the  death  of 
this  most  estimable  person,  because 
“the  story  goes  that  it  was  the  per- 
fect fit  of  Truefitt’ s wigs”-— Truenu, 
an  auspicious  name— “that  gave  rise 
to  the  phrase  Tight  as  a trivet,  which 
was  a corruption  of  Truefitt."  Let  us 
make  an  exhaustive  arithmetical  com 
putation;  Mr.  Truefitt  died  In  1909  at 
the  age  of  S3.  He  was  therefore  born 
in  18*4.  In  one  of  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  published  in  183T,  Barham 
wrote:  “Go  borne  1 you'll  find  there 

all  as  right  as  a trivet.”  Mr.  True- 
fitt In  1837  was  13  years  old.  we 
fear  that  this  derivation  must  be 
dassed  with  that  of  "corker”  by  Lu-, 
gene  Field:  “Corker:  It  comes  from, 

the  Greek  word  'korka,'  meaning  the 
adorable  one."  And  why  Ignore  the 
old  English  word  “trivet"— anything 
supported  by  three  feet-aAVord  found 

?„  chapman's  "Iliad"  and  in  all  the 
dictionaries?  Bailey  In  1<*7  »»» 

more  precise  in  definition:  A device 

of  iron  to  set  a skellet  or  pot  ovei 
the  lire,"  and  he  preferred  the  foim 
■‘trevet.’’ 
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, have  been  having  a music  festi- 
Atlanta  Ga.  The  Constitution 
U,oAjournM  «ave  pleasant  details 
the  routine  life  of  the  solo 
J ®They  practise  daily,  maybe 
uni  ..  little  bit,  but  even  that  practice 
has  Us  ,-ommercial  value,  and  those  fort 
.mate  - nough  to  room  nem  Uie  song  j 
ptrec,  and  the  songsters  will  ie'el  .” 
rs  ,.f  the  most  llmpkl  sort,  from  the 
i'hi’1,  -h-  like  throat  of  Miss . Geraldine 
the  wonderful  soprano,  of  the 
MeV.o  vollun  grand  opera.  New  ^ork  ; 
pllr)  Urn  deep-booming  tones  of  Antonio 
also  of  the  same  organization, 
ose  clear,  bell-like  notes  which 
drlv  to  float  from  the  throat  of 
,,  Martin."  They  spelled  Ricardo 
e • v '•  but  Mr.  Martin  will  forgive 
tspei  lally , as  his  real  Christian 

i “ITugli.”  T ..  1 

• all  Mr  Scott!  was  the  bo> . mb- 
the' Journal:  "Since  his  Kith  year 
been  a wonder  of  all  the  eai  tli.  , 
sung  to  every  nation  on  the 
In  fast  succession  Rome,  rurm. 

, y Odessa  Berlin,  Paris,  pmcion, 
,mrk  and 'the  capitals  of  South 
\,„eri  a have  fallen  beneath  the  speH i of 
hi,;  :;o,  ius.  Next  comes  Atlanta  and  the 

M Martin  arrived  in  Atlanta 
■ • b , > „ 1 1 ' ed  up  in  a.  big  overcoat  but 
hr.  ■„  if  h lightning  change  and  ap- 
, . , I at  dinner  in  a summer  suit, 

n,.’  i,  ew  his  business,  for.  telling  a 
i „•  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 

, • -at  ie  Martin,  was  "born  In  Old 
Krnli  ik'."  lie  said:  “You  are  on  the 

;•.,„•  ; tution?  Tell  me,  how  do  you 
to  keep  In  Atlanta  a man 
with  the  wonderful  temperament  of 
Ti.  Blanton.  I read  Ills  lines 
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Tbe  following  corrections  should  be 
made  in  the  list  of  singers  that  was 
1 relished  in  The  Herald  last  Sunday: 

Miss  Farrar’s  concert  with  orchestra  j 
v is  on  Jan.  23. 

The  concert  of  Mme.  Fames  and  Mr. 
C'ogorza  was  on  Feb.  20. 

Dr.  Wuellner's  second  recital  was  on 
Dec.  7. 

Add:  Miss  Gerville-Reache  and  Mr. 

Gilibert  gave  a concert  together  April  14. 

Add  to  the  abbreviations  used  in  the 
1 3t  of  first  appearances  and  works:  C, 
Czerwonky  quartet;  II,  Hoffmann 
( uartet. 

These  corrections  were  made  in  the 
proof,  but  the  corrected  proof  was  mis- 
laid. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  assures  us  that 
Mme.  Fremstad  lias  a “high  spiritual  im- 
pulse in  her  voice.”  and  her  highest 
ambition  is  “to  show  the  highest  good." 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  she 
wishes  to  be  a soprano  instead  of  a 
contralto.  She  revealed  secrets  of  her 
art  in  St.  Louis.  "When  1 sing  Kundry 
the  tears  roll  down  my  checks.  'Pars!-1 
far  is  a regular  revival  meeting,  only 
people  don't  seem  to  know  it.”  No,  they 
remember  tile  flower  girls  with  their 
invitations  tb  Parsifal;  they  remember 
Kundry  attempting  the  seduction  of  the 
same  young  man.  Mme.  Fremstad  cx"l 
claimed  in  a line  burst:  “Why.  the  chief 
aim  in  life  isn’t  clothes  and  fun  and 
pleasure  and  comfort;  it  is  tu  make  our 

souls  grow,  and  'Parsifal'  1«„  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inner  life.  1 here 
was.  still  more  important  news  from 
Louis.  No  liquor  was  served  m ^ the 
coliseum  cafe  during  the  music  fertrval 
of  four  days,  not  even  the  beet  that 
made  St.  Louis  famous.  . . . 

Miss  Flora  Wilson,  the  daughter  of 
James  Wilson,  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, may  or  may  not  shine  °" 
operatic  stage,  but  as  a 

alist  and  reciter  of  monologues  she 

will  be  a dangerous  rival  of  Miss it 
den  Miss  Wilson  says  that  the  A 
loan  girl  has  broadened  that  no 

one  should  go  there  to  stud?  vvitl  I •_ 
man  $2000  a year;  oven  if  J on  pa 
$10  a week  for  hoard.  T00  ’''111^ 
risk  of  eating  horse  flesh  Mms 
son  talked  with  Mme.  Maicliesi  and 
sang  a high  B Hat  for  he.,  but  she 
did  not  take  lessons  of  hei. 
to  Paris  to  study  singing,  not.  to 
earn  how  to  get  along  with  a very 
!dd  ladv  “ Many  will  be  relieved 
when  they  learn  that  Miss  Wilson  has 
I not  "given  up  soeietj.  ■ ' . 

I statuesque  young  woman,  with  aim 
1 pie,  cordial  manners.  ’ 

The  readers  of  The  Herald  WJ 
member  a concert  given  Here  by  Mo 
Tz,.;  Reuter,  a violinist,  who  is  now 
known  as  von  Reuter.  Maj.  Pond 
brought  him  to  Boston  early  in  Feb- 
ruary.  1 902.  and  with  him  Miss i Lucy 
Gates,  a soprano,  who  was • adver 
* j .-0(1  bv  Mai.  Pond  in  Ids  most. 
ng  manner  as  a grand-daughter  of 
I Brigham  Young,  and  one  of  the  won 
ferfof  the  world.  Miss  Gates  sang 
Ish'e  had  a good  v,,ce»W™1 

compass,  and  It  was  naturally  agiee^ 

able  and  flexible.  She  at  the  time 
was  not  an  artistic  singer,  and  she  ba 
had  little  experience  Th'* 

Gates,  now  known  as  Enmia  Lucy  Gates 

and  was  praised  by  the  public  and  th 
critics  .She  sang  again  in  "MignonJ 
and  has  been  engaged 
Mi.,  Gates  was  born  at  St.  Ge  o 
she' went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  a 
an  Parlv  age  but  returned  to  l tall 
Going  to  Germany  to  study  the  p.an 
she  found  she  had  a voice,  so  s 
took  singing  lessons  m C '^| 

f Mme.  Corelli.  .She^-tud.ed  for  J 


New  York  with  Mme. 


time 
forth. 

Miss  Edith  Romea.  a contralto  sanj 
i„  London  April  22.  I nm'.uon  tb 
fact  as  an  .excuse  for  quoting  the- 
fines  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  b 

sang  some  charming  old  l t inch  ana 


I Mr.! 


of  aj 


ssical  German'  songs,  but  these 

were  alternated  with  some  English 
examples,  the  names  of  which  it  were 
better  not  to  give;  enough  to  say 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dreadfully  feeble  kind;  one  was  of 
that  sort  which  seeks  to  obtain  an 
elevated  effect  by  means  of  an  organ 
obbligato  introduced  at  the  mention 
of  tlie  name  of  the  Deity.  Tf  Miss  Romea 
seeks  to  win  popularity  in  this  class, 
It  were  better  that  she’ left  t lie  others 
alone.  At  any  rale,  by  confining  her 
attention  definitely  one  way  or  the 
other  she  will  find  her  powers  of  In- 
tel pretatlon  increase  the  more 
quickly." 

hart  smiled  hearing  the  name 
Dink  Gilly.  a baritone  engaged  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Dink 
Gilly,  Ph'oebus  what  a name!  It  now 
appears  that  his  first  name  is  not 
Dink,  but  Dlnli.  He  is  a native  of 
Tunis,  and  lie  has  sung  at  Monte 
Carlo  with  success,  Dlnh  is  said  to 
common  name  in  Tunis.  But 
Duly  may  still  provoke  flippant  re- 
marks, especially  If  his  voice  and 
art  do  not  please. 

Tiiis  reminds  us  that  Luther  R.  Shock- 
, T ^f  Decatur,  III.,  changed  his  name 
to  Prof.  L.  Reic  Shocei.  "and  was  other- 
Iwise  known  as  Shockei.  Schoofcelki. 
Scoechki,  Skoechi."  To  quote  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune:  "The  professor  Is  ! 

mighty  handy  on  the  piano  but  he  fig- I 
ured  that  as  plain  Shockey  of  Illinois 
he  wouldn't  startle  the  natives,  even  if 
he  could  tear  off  the  classical  to  the 
tune  of  Paderewski.  So  he  made  a few 
lightning  passes  over  his  original  cogno- 
men, parted  it  in  the  middle,  and  de- 
scended upon  Georgia  with  his  baton 
flying. 

"As  Shocei  of  Poland,  a descendant  of 
virtuosos  of  time-honored  length  and 
breadth,  he  made  an  instantaneous  hit. 
He  got  the  best  job  in  his  line  that  the 
town  affords.  Shpekley  is  naturally  of 
good  front.  When  lie  twisted  his  mus- 
tache to  delicious  points,  fhrow  in  a 
nifty  goatep  for  good  measure,  put  on  a 
loosely  cut  coat,  over  the  shoulders  of 
which  he  let  his  hair  flow  poetically,  he 
got  right  next  to  the  faculty  and  landed 
in  a hurry. 

'As  time  went  on,  it  developed  that 
Shockley  was  not  only  gifted  with  the 
piano,  but  there  on  the  girl  proposition 
Shorter  is  a college  for  young  women 
and  soon,  too  soon,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Polisli  virtuoso  was  teaching 
other  tilings  than  music— or  at  least  an- 
other  kind  of  music  than  that  carried 
on  the  score-to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
This  was  foreign  to  the  wish  of  the 
youth  of  the  community  and  caused  the 
wains  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
"Shockley  makes  no  bones  about  the1 
deception.  He  says  lie  gave  his-  name 
the  European  paraphrase  in  order  to 
help  him  out  on  the  concert  stage.  He 
declares  the  change  was  made  openly  in 
his  home  town,  and  that  there's  no  harm 
done,  as  he  delivers  the  goods  with  the 
keys.  Further,  lie  avers  that  he  was 
canned  without  cause,  and  that  the  col- 
lege will  have  a lawsuit  for  breach  of 
contract  on  its  hands.  In  reply  to  this 
the  college  officials  state  that  Shocklev, 
besides  travelling  under  an  assumed 
name,  was  too  friendly  with  the  students 
for  tiie  good  of  school  discipline. 

“Shockley  was  born  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parents  in  Decatur.  His  father  is  a. 
carpenter,  and  builded  better  than  he 
knew.  Luther  early  developed  a taste 
for  music,  and  when  he  got  to  be  a man 
he  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  long,  put 
a velvet  collar  on  his  coat,  and  started 
out  as  a Polish  pianist.  It  is  declared 
that  h0  never  crossed  tiie  ocean,  but  he 
has  ;i  fine  line  of  conversation  about 
European  scenery  and  the  old  masters  " 

It's  a sad  story. 


lo  Waller  Warden  of  Erin,  Tonn 
wim  played  the  "Old  Dutsy  Miller," 
The  concert  began  with  a grand  over- 
ture, "Dixie,"  by  all  tiie  tiddlers.  Tiie 
tunes  played  were  thus  entitled;  "Leath- 
er Breeches, Tom  and  Jerry,”  “The 

Girl  1 Left  Beliiua  Me,”  "Nashville 


Ladies,"  "The  Devil's  Dream,"  “Natchez 
ting  Hen."  "Arkansas  Traveller."  “Rock 
Under  the  Hill,"  "Mississippi  Sawyer," 
“Lynchburg."  "Bill  Cheatham,"  “Carle- 
and  Rye."  "Old  Dusty  Miller."  ‘‘Forked 
| Deer.” 

Miss  Georgia  Caine  left  an  operetta 
company  in  Chicago  because,  as  it  is 
I said,  her  husband  objected  to  the  real- 
ism of  tiie  kiss  in  tiie  last  act  when 
she  fell  into  the  arms  of  l lie  prince.  In 
Pittsburg  Miss  Farrar  was  accused  by 
"scores  of  women”  of  handling  roughly 
the  infant  in  "Madame  Butterfly.”  The, 
child  squealed  sympathetically,  when 
Miss  Farrar  let,  out  a high  notel  Miss 
Farrar,  they  said,  clapped  her  hand 
o'er  tiie  child’s  mouth,  smothered  her, 
and  later  put  her  under  tiie  folds  of 
her  kimono.  Miss  Farrar  "Indignantly" 
denied  the  truth  of  tiie  statement, 

Noel  Fleming,  the  lenor,  who  made 
liis  debut  in  "A  Persian  Princess"  in 
London,  is  a son  of  Barton  McGuckin, 
a tenor,  who  visited  tiie  United  States 
and  sang  here  with  success.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, who  is  -6  years  old,  studied  with 
Sir  George  Power  and  also  with  Victor 
Beigel  in  Paris.  He  first  sang  in  concert 
two  years  ago  with  Mme.  Clara  Butt  in 
the  Albert  Hail. 


I knowledge  of 
orchestra."  t 


S.  Archer 


Gibson  played  the  organ 
in  South  Bend.  Tnd.  A local  newspa- 
per says  that'  his  musicianship  is 
transcendent  and  his  personality  ali- 
pe reading.  "It  is  the  kindly  fa'shion 
upon  such  occasions  as  this,  to  de- 
grade criticism  ■ into  a chromatic  ca- 
denza of  superlatives.  Yet,  when  one 
feels  only  unbounded  admiration,  one 
must  write  sincerely  as  others  some- 
times write  politely.  * • * Archer 

Gibson  is  not  Guilmant;  he  is-  not 
Bach,  the  beloved.  Allah  be  praised, 
lie  is  Gibson!  He  is  a law  unto  him- 
self; he  has  emerged  from  the  tram- 
mels nf  stylism.  if  lie  ever  wore  them, 
and  has  become  an  individual!  This 
is  a great  attainment,  worthy  of  all 
emulation;  but,  alack,  none  but  the 
genius  art  may  aspire  to  it  or 
finally  assume  it.  The  tyro,  the 
demi-artiste.  they  may  not  biaze  their 
own  paths,  or  tread  fresh  meadows 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  organist, 
dead  or  alive,  has  ever  manifested 
more  absolute  command  over  the 
tools  of  the  trade;  and  it  is  wholly 
certain  that  no  organist  could  possi- 
bly be  more  faithful  to  himself  than 
he.  * * * While  others  still  knelt 

before  their  organ,  he  took  his  own 
to  his  arms  with  love-words;  he  ioked 
nd  wept  with  it;  he  hurled  himself 
it.  jostling  it;  or  he  danced  and 
urtsied  before:  it.  as  lijs  genius  bade 

fin.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  playing 

was  giving  himself  to  his'  audi- 
ence, telling  the  truth  about  himself" 
Only  in  the  West  is  there  true  appre- 
ciation. Only  in  the  West  is  there 
the  personal  note  in  criticism. 

There  was  an  "old  fiddlers’  contort" 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  27th  uit 
Eighteen  competed;  each  piece  was 
-limited  to  three  minutes;  only  old- 
- tme  fiddle  tunes  were  allowed.  The 
lirst  prize,  $50  in  gold,  was  awarded 


Marteau,  the  violinist,  celebrated  re- 
cently at  Stockholm  his  25th  year  of 
artistic  career  and  was  decorated  by 
the  King  of  Sweden.  And  Marteau  now  f 
is  only  .15  years  old.  A Berlin  violin 
maker,  Robert  Beyer,  lias  established  a 
fund  to  give  yearly  to  the  best  violin 
pupil  of  the  Stockholm  Conservatory  a 
violin  worth  $250. 

The  Signaie  of  Berlin  speaks  of  Mme. 
Nordica's  first  husband  as  “a  certain 
Mr.  Norton."  Tiie  editor,  Mr.  Spanuth, 
formerly  the  music  critic  of  the  Staats- 
zeitung,  New  York,  who  contributed  a 
malicious  note  about  Mme.  Nordica’s 
betrothal  to  Mr.  Young,  should  know 
better.  Tire  name  of  her  first  husband 
was  Gower. 

A Hugo  Wolf  museum  lias  been  opened 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  City 
Hall  in  Vienna. 

Florence  Wickham,  a member  of  Mr. 
Savage's  "Parsifal"  company,  who  lias 
been-  singing  for  three  years  at  I lie 
Schwerin  Opera  House,  will  return  to 
America  next  season.  j 

A letter  written  by  John  Ruskin  was  j 
published  recently  in  which  lie  spoke! 
as  follows  of  Wagner's  "Mastersingers  i 
of  Nttremburg."  "Of  all  tiie  late,  j 
clumsy,  blundering,  boggling,  baboon- : 
lieaded  stuff  1 ever  saw  on  a human  I 
stage  that  thing  last  night  oeat— as  far! 
as  the  story  and  acting  went— and  of  all  I 
the  affected,  sapless,  soulless,  begin- j 
ningless;  endless,  topless,  bottomless,  top- 
siturviest.  tuneless,  scrannelpiplesi,  ; 
tongs  and  boniest  doggerel  of  sounds  I 
ever  endured  the  deadiineEs  of  that  eter- 
nity  of  nothing  was  the  deadliest,  as  far  I 
as  its  sound  went.  I never  was  so  relieved,  j 
as  far  as  T can  remember,  in  my  life 
by  the  stopping  of  any  sound,  not  ex- 
cepting railroad  whistles,  as  T was  by 
tiie  cessation  of  the  cobbler’s  bellowing; 
even  tiie  serenader's  caricatured  twan- 
glc  was  a rest  after  it." 


vises  of  the  modern  ' 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
"A  fugue  arrives  a(  Its  emotional  effect 
h.v  tiie  play  of  the  interweaving  parts, 
and  tiie  idenl  arrangement,  where  such 
arrangement  Is  deemed  necessary,  which  j 
may  be  doubted  in  this  particular  case. 
Is  one  by  which  the  parturlting  may  he 
tiie  more  clearly  defined.  For  this  "rea- 
son. Mr.  Young,  so  h seems  to  us,  has 
failed:  we  could  not  feel.  In  fact,  that 
the  version  had  added  anything  to  tiie 
appealing  power  of  the  music.” 

Julian  Edwards  lias  written  the  music 
for  "The  Motor  Girl."  with  book  by 
Skinner  and  Campbell.  Tiie  piece  wiil 
soon  be  produced. 

The  Herald  mentioned  some  time  ago 
the  Symphony  concerts  of  tiie  Madrid 
orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Fernandez  Arbos, 
formerly  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  At  the  first  con- 
cert in  Madrid,  which  was  attended  by 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  Debussy's 
nocturne.  "Fetes,"  and  Chabri'er's  "Rhap. 
sodie  Espagnole"  were  applauded  so  vig- 
orously that  a repetition  was  unavoida- 
ble. The  andante  of  Brahms'  fourth 
symphony  was  also  repeated.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote: 
"Spanish  audiences  make  no  attempt  to 
control  their  feelings.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  royalty,  the  people  here 
stand  up  and  shout  until  the  piece  they 
have  taken  a fancy  to  is  encored.  Op- 
ponents of  any  particular  composition 
seek,  by  means  of  howling  and  whist- 
lipg.  to  compel  the  conductor  to  lay 
down  his  baton  in  despair.  Only  when 
ne  starts  the  next  piece  can  the  audience 
lie  Induced  to  resume  their  seats  and  re- 
main quiet  for  a time.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  familiarize  Spanish  musical 
amateurs  with  the  compositions  of  their 
own  countrymen.  After  a few  bars  have 
been  played  one  generally  hears  some- 
tiling  of  tills  kind:  A— This  music  is  fit 
for  the  pigs.  B— Who  are  you  to  pass  I 
such  remarks?  C-He  is  quite  right;  only! 
a madman  or  a pig  would  write  such 
stuff  Then  A hisses,  while  B shouts,  i 
Continue!  Bravo!  Encore!’  to  which  A 
replies.  ‘Pig  yourself!’  whereupon  a scuf-  ! 
fie  ensues,  and  the  remainder  of  the  au  i 
dieiice  hiss  so  loudly  that  the  poor  com- I 
poser's  music  is  absolutely  drowned, 
buch  disturbing  incidents  occur  regular  I 
ly  once  a week  during  the  season."  J 

It  is,  of  course,  regrettable  that  the 
Grand  Opera  Syndicate  have  felt  com-' 
polled  to  abandon  the  winter  season  in 
English,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  sup- 
port from  the  public.  Considering  the 
fact  that  there  was  practically  nothin- 
to  complain  of  in  the  standard  of  per- 
formance arrived  at,  it  would  seem ‘to 
suggest  that  the  conditions  for  such 
enterprise  are  rather  hopeless, 
wonders,  though,  whether  onl> 
short  seasons  of  the  kind  are'  realiv 
a big  enough  test,  and  whether  by  defin- 
itely pursuing  ” 
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Meyerbeer;  overt  ur 
Seville."  Rossini; 
first  time.  Slnigagija;  waltz 
Life."  Strauss;  prelude,  "Lohengrin.” 
Act  1,  Wagner;  Ride  of  the  Valkyries, 
Wagner;  Album  Leaf  (solo  violin,  Mr.  .1 
Hoffman ),  Wagner;  overture,  'Tann- 
/|haeuser,”  Wagner;  overture.  "C'zar  and 
Carpenter,"  Lortzing;  Valse  and  Piz- 
zicato from  the  suit..  "Sylvia,"  Delibes;  t 
selection.  "The  Fortune  Teller."  Her- 
bert; march,  "Merry  Soldiers,"  Saba- 
thli. 

THEM  DEVOTED 
TO  KOI  PUIS 

Charles  Frohman  Reported  to 
Have  Such  a House  in  View- 
Advantages  of  Plan  for  the 
Average  Playgoer. 

DRAMATIC  TOPICS  OF 

THE  WEEK  CONSIDERED 


Olio 

two 


Three  unaccompanied  choruses,  text 
by.  Charles  d’Orleans,  music  by  De- 
bussy, were  performed  for  the  first 
time  April  l at  a Colonne  concert  in 
Paris.  The  audience  was  so  pleased 
with  them  that  two  were  repeated.  ■ 

Saint-Saens’  music,  for'  Brieux's  "La 
Foi,"  played  at  Monte  Carlo  April  10. 
met  with  greater  success  than  tiie 
drama  itself. 

A new  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  I 
Albert  Roussel  is  praised  as  one  of  the  I 
best  compositions  of  tiie  young  French  j' 
school. 

A third  volume  of  melodies  by 
Gabriel  Faure,  among  them  "Fetes 
galantes,"  "Parfum  imperissable,”  “Ae- 
eompagnenient,”  has  been  published  by 
Hamelle-  in  Paris. 

A tone  poem,  "Into  the  Twilight."  by  ‘ 
Arnold  Bax,  suggested  by  a.  poem  of 
M7.  B.  Yeats,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  London.  April  9.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  that  tiie  material  was 
thin  and  the  instrumentation  disadvan- 
tageous. Tiie  Times  took  a little  more 
cheerful  view  for  it  said  the  color  ef- 
fects were  "cleverly  contrived."  "It  is 
built  upon  two  or  three  themes  of  very 
definite  character,  which  require  more 
thorough  development  considering  the 
prominence  given  to  them  when  they 
are  first  stated,  bn  fact,  the  composer 
seems  to  have  baited  between  two  opin- 
ions. and  so  his  work  is  rather  patchy 
hi  style:  a beautiful  melody  in  D major 
'£  very  fully  stated  and  impressed  upon 
the  memory,  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
vagus  phrases  which  have  no  special 
relevance  except  that  they  correspond 
to  the  imagery  of  the  poem." 

Landon  Ronald's  new  "Birthday” 
overture  was  played  in  London  for  tiie 
first  time  April  2.T.  It  is  a piece  “writ- 
ten obviously  upon  popular  lines,”  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph  added  that  it  was 
"breezy."  At  the  same  concert  Filson 
Young's  transcription  for  orchestra  ,of 
■Schumann's  first  fugue  on  the  letters  of  | 
Bach's  name  was  played  for  the  first 
time.  "He  (Young)  would  seem  to  be 
still  in  a state  of  pupilage,  for  neither 
in  tiie  original  introduction  nor  in  the 
scoring  of  the  fugue  itself  did  lie  ex- 
hibit more  than  a dilettante-  practical 


tiie  policy  of  spending 
money  made  over  tile  summer  season  in 
promoting  the  winter  performances 
there  would  not  eventually  result  a dou- 
ble profit.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  that  a dif- 
ferent. public  in  the  main  is  attracted 
by  the  English  season,  and  to  eniar-e  it 
is  surely  only  a question  or  time.  That 
i J:,he  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  is  obviously 
ij  the  best  fitted  (short  of  a subsidized 

| theatre)  to  undertake  such  perfgjhn- 
anees  on  a large  scale  in  London  goes 
! without  saying,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
Ibo  permitted  to  suggest  in  this  way  that 
its  decision  is  somewhat  hasty,  With 
regard  to  last  season,  the  failure  of  the 
now  opera,  was,  of  course,  a special 
drawback;  there  were  also  one  or  two 
nights  of  impenetrable  fog  which  made 
theatre  going  a matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  another  night  was  lost 
altogether,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
postponement  of  "The  Angeius."  it 
was  not  possible  in  a.  season  of  but  such 
short  duration  to  make  up  for  adverse 
factors  such  as  these. — Pall  Mall 
zettc. 


Ga- 


Concert  Notes. 

Tiie  19th  annual  festival  of  the  Choir 
Guild  will  be  held  in  t lie  Church  of  Hie 
Advent  Wednesday,  tiie  12th,  S.  B.  Whi!- 
| ne.\ , choirmaster;  A.  W.  Snow,  organist  ; 

; in  Trinity  Church.  Wednesday,  the  19th, 
Horace  Whitehouse,  choirmaster;  IT.  B. 

| Simones, 'organist;  in  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Wednesday,  the  26th,  J.  A.  Wil- 
son. choirmaster:  A.  W.  Snow,  organist. 
Tiie  services  will  begin  -H  7:20  o’clock. 

.Miss  Helen  True  will  give  a song  re- 
cital at  tiie  Tuileries.  Commonwealth 
avenue.  Thursday  morning,  the  Pith  at 
11  o'clock. 

The  Boston  Operate 
give  a concert  at  Potter 
day  evening,  (Do  19th. 
will  include  selections 
Hood,''  “Erminie,"  “San  Toy"  and  "At- 
lantis." Among  the  soloists  will  ho 
Miss  Sophye  Barnard.  .Miss  Louise  A. 
Mood.  Mis.s  Yvonne  Fortin,  Miss  Helen 
Tf  -Mahler.  Miss  A.  Bertha.  Cote  and 
Messrs.  George  b.  Bigelow,  Harry 
Handy,  p.  L.  Bowen,  William  Wilson. 
Walter  T.  Wingfield.  A chorus  of  110 
Will  be  led  by  H.  F.  Odell,  the  conduc- 
tor  of  t?hc  speiety. 

"THE  POPS." 

The  first  week  of  the  24th  season  of 
"pon"  concerts  ended  with  tiie  nltend- 
ance  of  a brilliant  and  enthusiast ie  au- 
d fence  last  night.  Boston  is  tiie  only 
city  in  the  United  Stales  to  maintain 
concerts  of  this  kind  for  .so  long  a 


Society  will 
Hall  Wednes- 
The  program 
from  "Robin 


Mr.  Charles  Frohman  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  purposes  to  have  a the- 
atre in  New  York  which  will  be  devoted 
wholly  to  musical  plays.  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  then  there  will  be 
no  possible  mistake  as  to  the  character 
of  a piece  performed  at  this  theatre. 
Whatever  the  name  of  the  theatre  and 
the  piece  may  be,  the  citizen  and  the 
stranger  will  know  that  the  piece  is  a 
musical  play.  They  have  had  fair  warn- 
ing. 

There  are  musical  comedies  that  are 
entertaining,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  pieces  of  this  class  now  produced  in 
America  are  inherently  poor,  and  they 
debauch  the  public  taste.  If  Mr.  Her- 
bert or  Mr.  do  Koven  writes  the  music, 
the  public  knows  that  this  music  will 
be  of  a much  higher  order  than  that 
which  passes  as  music  in  nine-tenths  of 
the  pieces  produced.  But  they  that  re-  | 
member  gratefully  the  music  of  Offen- 
bach, Lecocq.  Audran,  Johann  Strauss, 
Suppe,  Sullivan  and  the  modern  com- 
posers’ of  the  better  English  music  com- 
edies, and  recall  with  pleasure  the  libret- 
tos for  which  this  music  wras  written, 
may  well  be  suspicious  of  shows  that 
are  nought  but  silliness  and  jingle. 

The  great  public  in  Boston  lias  of  late 
years  been  easily  amused.  Its  laugh  is 
of  the  hair-trigger  .order.  It  is  so  de- 
sirous of  laughing,  so  expectant,  that 
it  insists  on  laughing,  seeing  any  dra- 
ma, or  hearing  any  lines.  If  it  is  un- 
able to  igttgh,  if  it  should  not  laugh,  the 
play  is  condemned  and  neglected. 

At  a performance  of  "Love  Watches" 
the  audience  snickered  constantly 
through  emotional  scenes  in  which  com-  | 
edy  did  not  enter.  At  the  first  per-  i 
formance  of  “A  Grand  Army  Man”  the  ) 
audience  laughed  when  it  should  have 
been  moved  by  the  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  fine  quality  of  Mr.  War- 
field's  acting.  Last-  week  there  were 
some  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  who  evi- 
dently considered  the  part  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  the  drain  man,  a low  com- 
edy one.  I take  these  instances  at  ran- 
dom. There  are  others  that  might  be 
quoted.  The  opening  of  "Paid  in  Full" 
was  regarded  by  many  as  distinctively 
comic. 

In  these  instances  the  audience  went  to 
the  theatre  with  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing a comedy.  Comedy  is  now  to  the 
great  majority  synonymous  with  farce 
comedy.  The  refined  and  subtle  comedy 
of  life  and  manners  is  appreciated  only 
by  comparatively  few. 


What  incentive  is  there  for  a theatre 
manager  in  this  city  to  produce  plays  of 
a high  order?  If  he  were  asked  why  he 
does  not  bring  out  this  or  that  drams 
w'hicli  has  excited  attention  in  other 
cities,  he  could  answer:  “You,  Mr.  Jon  is, 
and  your  friend  Brown,  and  my  friend 
Robinson,  and  a few  hundreds  would  like 
to  see  the  play.  The  great  public  would 
not  care  for  it.  It  would  say  that  the 
drama  was  boresome,  unintelligible,  only 
for  highbrows.  I cannot  afford  to  run  a 
theatre  for  the  education  of  the  public.  I 
am  managing  a business,  and  I must 
give  the  public  what  it  likes.”  His  an- 
swer would  be  true  and  sensible. 

One  of  the  best  plays  seen  here  in 
recent  years  was  "The  Thief.”  The 
performance,  on  the  whole,  was  ad- 
mirable. It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
discuss  the  impersonation  of  the  wife 
by  Miss  lllington  or  any  one  of  her 
successors.  Ail  the  male  parts  were 
acted  with  uncommon  force  and 
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1 did  not  draw  the  public, 
rant  in  the  House”  is  to 
jrossing  drama  that  haunts 
■.  Its  success  in  New  York 
latter  of  history.  There  is 
about  the  brilliance  of  the 
e.  “The  Servant  in  the 
not  draw  the  public  of 


iooTteiTpn’- even  — lT}”members  of 
her  family  as  a confirmed  old  maid. 
She  is  willing  to  be  loved,  sho  longs  to 

Miss  Frances  Alda  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Huse.  company  said  to  a 
New  York  reporter  last  week  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza.  "Life  as  it  is”  satisfied  her. 
■AYo  of  Europe  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  horrible  ‘old  maid  word  you 
have  here.  Women  are  quite  as 
happv— and  perhaps  more  so-as  ma- 
demoiselles than  they  are  as  mad- 
ames.”  But  Miss  Faraday  had  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Miss 
Alda,  and  her  principles  were  rigidly 
Victorian. 


personation  of  a reporter  hy' Mr.  Fes- 

senden  was  considered  by  many  as  life- 
like  He  sang  a song— how  did  it  be- 
gin? “A  reporter  is  a man”— who  does 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  things. 
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e acting  of  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  in 
■ Honor  of  the  Family”  was  superb 
s dash.  Unesse.  authority.  Was  it 
appreciated  by  the  great  public? 


There  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  In- 
quire into  the  favor  or  neglect  that  at- 
tends the  production  of  a play.  There  is 
no  use  in  scolding  the  public.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's answer  is  ready:  ”1  go  to  the 
theatre  to  be  amused.  After  a hard  day 
I wish  to  laugh.  I do  not  like  plays 
that  oblige  me  to  think,  that  suggest 
problems,  that  present  disagreeable  sub- 
jects. I did  not  like  'A  Grand  Army 
Man"  because  the  scenes  were  those  I 
knew  already,  and  I have,  seen  the  peo- 
ple In  real  life.  I think  the  boy  was  an 
unbearable  youngster.  Neither  did  I 
care  to  see  ‘The  Servant  in  the  House.' 
My  sister  went;  she  likes  Ibsen’s  plays. 
She  told  me  about  it.  Not  for  me.  Why 
should  I be  interested  in  a mysterious 
butler,  talk  about  the  English  church,  a 
play  without  action,  and  an  ending  in  a 
drain  pipe?  1 did  see  ‘Follies  of  190S’; 
I saw  it  three  or  four  times.  That’s 
the  kind  of  play  for  me.”  Mr.  Fergu- 
son speaks  for  thousands,  and  the  man- 
agers supply  bountifully  the  aesthetic 
needs  of  Ferguson  and  the  army  behind 
him.  If  they  did  not  supply  them  they 
would  be  ruined. 

No  one  can  dragoon  the  great  public 
into  seeing  and  hearing  what  it  does 
not  wish  to  see  and  hear.  The  great 
public  wishes  to  see  undraped  show 
girls  and  chorus  girls  and  glitter  and 
prancing  and  dancing,  and  an  incessant, 
unmeaning,  inconsequential  bustle.  It 
likes  boisterous  comedians  and  is  not 
fussy  if  the  lines  are  vulgar  or  salacious. 
It  likes  music  that  is  loud,  that  is  played 
at  riotous  speed,  with  the  time  vigo- 
tously  accented  by  the  drum.  It  does 
not  wholly  disdain  the  drama.  It  will  go 
to  see  Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Gillette  and 
a few  others  because  they  are  decreed 
and  established  favorites.  The  public  is 
ready,  prepared  to  applaud  them,  be- 
fore It  knows  the  nature  of  the  drama 
or  the  quality  of  the  performance.  Per- 
haps some  day  the  great  public  will 
turn  about  and  enjoy  what  it  now  con- 
temns. There  was  a time  in  this  city 
when  standard  and  classic  plays  crowd- 
ed the  theatres. 

Meanwhile  Ephraim  Is  joined  to  idols: 
let  him  alone. 


Miss  May  Robson  frankly  says  that 
ehe  plays  "freak  characters”  because  it 
Is  profitable.  Born  in  Australia  and 
educated  at  Paris,  Brussels  and  Lon- 
don, she  intended  to  be  a painter.  “It 
was  a slow  way  for  a girl  to  make 
money  and  I tired  of  it.”  She  applied 
for  a small  part  in  a play,  and  was  ac- 
cepted, but  when  the  manager  found 
that  she  had  no  experience,  he  refused 
her  the  part.  Her  first  appearance  on 
tlx*  stage  was  In  Brooklyn  in  1884  as 
Tilly  in  "The  Hoop  of  Gold.”  “it  was 
a ‘Come  along,  Jessie’  part.  That  is,  I 
walked  on  the  stage  after  an  older  sis- 
ter, 

Jes 


vlio  said,  ‘Come  along,  Jessie,’  and 
s came.”  She  afterward  appeared 
Susan  in  “Called  Back.”  She 
ed  her  face  with  water  colors,  for 

new  nothing  about  grease  paints,  j 
jnew  the  ways  of  the  English  | 
r imitated  them  and  made  a hit. 
irkington  is  writing  a new  play  for 
Robson.  It  will  be  proc 
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The  statement,  comforting  to  many, 
was  made  not  long  ago  that  a woman 
does  not  know  how  to  love  until  sue 
is  40  and  that  a man  is  the  ideal  lover 
at  53.  Tlie  English  heroine  in  the  aver- 
age English  novel  or  dratfia  Is  a young 
thing  Celia  is  28  and  her  case  is  re- 
garded as  pathetic  and  hopeless.  Sud- 
denly she  announces  her  engagement. 
The  lucky  man  is  Col.  Smith  in  Somali- 
land. She  has  invented  him.  She  writes 
and  addresses  a love  letter  to  him,  part- 
ly forced  by  her  family,  'partly  to  per- 
suade herself  of  his  existence,  and  with- 
out her  knowledge  this  letter  is  mailed. 
The  engagement  lasts  for  eight  months 
and  Celia  is  petted  and  spoken  of  as 
an  interesting  and  desirable  girl.  She 
inserts  an  advertisement  in  the  obitu- 
ary column  of  the  Times.  The  gallant 
Col.  Smith  is  dead.  Celia  is  deluged 
with  sympathetic  tears  of  friends.  She 
is  happier  thaw  ever. 

Lo,  one  day  Col.  Llewellyn  Vavasour 
calls  on  her  and  announces  himself  as 
the  dearest  friend  of  the  late  lamented 
Col.  Smith.  For  there  was  a Col.  Smith 
in  Somaliland,  who  received  Celia’s  let- 
ter. saw  his  obituary  notice,  and  re- 
solved at  once  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  young  woman,  and  Vavasour 
is  Smith.  Vavasour  brings  messages 
and  trinkets  to  the  girl.  There  Is  a 
heavy  watch  with  a formidable  chain. 
There  is  a breastpin.  Vavasour  cannot 
understand  why  Celia  shows  little  emo- 
tion over  the  death  of  his  comrade.  He 
insists  on  her  donning  the  garb  of  woe. 
This  lamented  Smith  was  a crank  in 
his  way;  he  was  a vegetarian,  an  anti- 
vaccinationist,  an  anti-vlvisectionist. 
He  would  never  have  approved  Celia 
smoking  cigarettes,  so  Celia  goes  with- 
out tobacco.  Vevasour  asks  many  ques- 
tions about  the  details  of  Smith’s  per- 
sonal appearance.  Teasing  her,  he  falls 
in  love  with  iher,  and  she  soon  loves 
him  and  begins  to  suspect  his  identity. 
At  last  she  has  a real  lover. 

Mr.  Alexander  played  the  part  of 
Vavasour  (Smith)  and  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh the  part  of  Celia. 


contempt.’  There  are  persons  active 
In  our  theatre  today  who  would  bur- 
lesque the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ, 
if  by  doing  so  they  could  gain  remu- 
nerative publicity.”  , 

The  “Passion  Play”  will  be  performed; 
at  Selzach,  Switzerland,  on  Sundays. 
June  20  27.  July  4.  11,  18,  25.  Aug.  1,  8,  15 
22  29  and  Sept.  5.  12,  19.  Each  perform 
ance  will  begin  at  11  A.  M.  and  last  un- 
til 5 P.  M.,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours 
at  noon.  The  scenes  In  the  morning  art 
those  in  which  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  anc 
Abel,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph  figure 
are  also  scenes,  the  finding  o. 
Moses,  the  manna,  the  giving  of  the  lav 
on  Mt’  Sinai,  the  angelic  salutation,  th< 
appearance  of  the  angel  to  the  shep 
herds  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  the  adora 
lion  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  baptism! 
the  ’sermon  on  the  mount,  the  entrancij 
into  Jerusalem.  The  Selzach  perform! 
ances  of  the  "Passion  Play”  began  In  It  I 
present  form  16  years  ago,  and  the;! 
have  taken  place  once  in  four  years! 


Kow  conservative  these  Englishmen 
are!  On  April  23  there  were  services  and 
pomps  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
Shakespeare  in  London  and  at  Strat- 
ford. The  name  of  the  actor-play- 
w right  was  extolled  as  though  no  cipher 
had  proved  him.  at  least  to  the  de- 
cipherers a miserable  sham;  as  though 
no  crypt’ogrammlst  had  shown  clearly 
to  his  intimate  frienos  that  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe  and  a few 
tthers,  and  the  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
1 choly,"  were  all  written  by  some  one 
iv ho  feared  to  lose  caste  if  his  literary 
I ability  were  known.  Mr.  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson made  an  eloquent  address  in 
Southwark  cathedral,  as  though  Miss 
Della  Bacon,  Mr.  Donnelly  and  the  long 
line  following  them  had  not  written, 
were  and  are  non-existent.  Mr.  Ben- 
son’s company  played  “Cymbellne”  at 
Stratford,  and  again  there  was  wonder 
why  any  actor  should  choose  the  part 
of  Posthumus.  When  Irving  produced 
the  play  at  the  Lyceum  in  1896  he  took 
the  part  of  Iachimo,  for  as  Hazlitt  said, 
Posthumus  is  "only  Interesting  from 
the  interest  Imogen  takes  in  him.” 

And  Mr.  Austin,  the  poet  laureate,  read 
from  the’  lecturn  in  Southwark  Cathe-; 
Oral  an  original  poem  in  honor  of  Shake, 
peare’s  birthday.  The  poem  is  in  seven 
verses,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  one  is  the  most  prosaic.  Here  is 
a sample: 


Then  into  yet  another  dream  he  passed, 

The  dream  of  love,  the  sweetest  dream  of  all, 
Whose  warm  rays  retrospectively  are  east, 

When  evening  shadows  fall. 


The  Herald  has  received  a copy  of 
“Roger  of  Rutland,”  a drama  in  fourl 
acts  by  Lewis  F.  Bostelmann.  This 
dramatist  has,  no  doubt,  lurking  or 
aggressive,  in  his  mind.  His  short 


It  will  be  remembed  that  certain 
English  journals  protested  against  the  ! 
performance  in  Berlin  of  “An  English-  j 
man’s  Home,”  the  drama  that  reveals 
the  weakness  of  England  in  ease  of  an  ! 


(preface  begins:  “All  the  circumstances 
attending  the  life  of  Roger  Manners 
fifth  earl  of  Rutland,  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is  that  he  and 
no  other  is  the  author  of  the  plays, 
sonnets  and  poems  known  as  Shake 
[ Speare’s.” 

I The  chief  characters  in  this  drama 
are  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  Southamp- 
ton, Essex,  Pembroke,  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Sidney,  Burbage,  Heminge,  Con- 
i dell,  Jonson.  Lady  Vernon,  Lady  Sid- 
I ney,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King-  James  I. 
and  Shaxper  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shaxper,  the  actor,  represented  here 
as  illiterate,  avaricious,  a toss-pot, 
so  fat  that  he  plays  Falstaff  without 
laborious  stuffing,  is  the  dummy  for 
Rutland.  The  play  is  not  the  most 
absurd  contribution  to  the  “Shake- 
speare problem.” 


invasion.  They  are  now  protesting 
against  a little  play,  written  not  by  an 
Englishman,  but  by  a Frenchman,  an 
- , ,'n..  A n,iicrnnl  Paris. 


produced  at  the  Grand  Guignol,  P • 
^1,  -‘La  Grande  Mort,”  de- 


the  conductor  of  | 
” fa  a Bostonian  I 
inder  Heindl.  An.  j 
wonder  when  he 
ing  the  violin  II  | 
theatre  managed  j 
s suddenly  called  J 


scribes  the  plague  in  India.  A youn 
English  engineer  is  represented  as 
credibly  cowardly  and  cruel.  He  beats 
his  punka- wallah  because  he  does  not 
fan  him  enough.  He  shoots  a supen 
because  he  thinks  he  is  infected  with 
the  plague.  He  is  constantly  m i ter 
ror.  His  associates  in  the  bungalow 
are  brave,  but  he  is  wholly  despicable. 
At  last  a native,  plague-crazed,  rushes 
into  the  bungalow.  The  engineer  vain- 
ly attempts  to  keep  him  out.  Engl 
soldiers  arrive  and  shoot  down  the  sick 
man.  It  would  appear  from  the  dia- 
logue that  scenes  like  this  are  coni- 
men  in  India;  that  the  houses  of  na- 
tives are  burned  with  the  sick  in  them, 
or  the  natives  are  shot.  . I 

Olio  of  the  correspondents  in  Paris 
makes  this  double-headed  objection 
which  to  some,  not  Englishmen,  is  not 
without  a dash  of  unconscious  humor;! 
“Not  only  is  it  a grave  disservice  to 
the  Entente— the  pecuniary  advantages 
of  which  to  the  French  I am  loath  to  in-, 
sist  upon— but  it  conveys  a totally  false^ 
Impression  of  the  scope  and  character  of] 
England’s  work  for  civilization  in  hei 
great  Indian  empire.” 


Theatre  managers  in  London  pro- ; 
tested  against  the  Daylight  Saving  bill,  j 
Mr.  Gattt  argued  that  if  theatres  should 
keep  the  new  time  and  open  the  doors 
at  the  real  7 and  artificial  8 o'clock, 
few  would  be  tempted  to  go  into  ai 
theatre  on  a pleasant  and  warm  even-) 
! ing  with  the  sun  well  above  the  hori- 
zon; but  if  the  performance  began  at 
the  true  8:S0  and  legal  9:30.  it  would 
not  be  over  until  the  legal  midnight, 
and  there  were  the  train  and  tube 
timetables  and  supper  as  restricted  by 
the  licensing  laws  to  be  considered. 
Mr.  Gattl  added  that  the  best  times  for 
productions  were  early  spring  and  ear- 
ly autumn,  but,  if  the  bill  were  passed, 
managers  would  be  confined  to  the  ear- 
ly fall,  and  this  would  mean  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  theatres  would 
be  closed  fpr  six  months  in  the  year. 


leading  Idea  of! 
tful.  even  If  it  I 
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Discussing  Mr.  Fagan’s  drama,  "The1 
Earth,"  The  Herald  quoted  the  state- 
ment, or  rather,  misstatement,  that  Mi. 
Fagan  was  the  first  to  write  a play 
about  journalists.  The  Herald  then  al- 
luded to  Georges  Thurmer’s  “Passe-Par- 
tout,” brought  out  successfully  at  the 
Gymnase  Paris,  this  season.  Other 
plays  have  been  built  around  newspapers 
and  newspaper  men,  as  “Die  Journal- 
loten,"  by  Gustav  Frey  tag.  An 
act  of  Ibsen’s  “An  Enemy  of 

the  People”  is  played  in  the 

editor’s  room  of  the  "Peoples  Mes- 
s' rigor,”  and  there  is  an  editor  in  ’Ros- 
rn<  rsliolm.”  Not  long  ago  In  Boston  a 
comedy  was  acted  in  which  there  were 
scenes  of  newspaper  life,  and  the  si"nt 
of  a city  room  in  operation.  Mr.  Pinero 
plumed  himself  a few  years  ago  at  a 
dinner  given  to  the  Institute  of  Journal- 
ists that  he  had  never  put  a newspaepr 
man  on  the  stage.  He  was  at  once  re- 
minded that  there  is  a country  reporter 
In  “The  Squire.”  He  gave  the  old  ex- 
cure:  “It  was  only  a little  one.” 

No  doubt  In  the  pa. my  days  of  true 
operetta,  when  Miss  Beebe,  Adelaide 
Phlllipps,  Myron  W.  Whitney  and  H.  C. 
Barnabee  were  !n_‘LFatlnitza,”  the  im- 


T lie  theatre,  built  in  1895,  is  completely! 
roofed  and  contains  1600  numbered  seats! 
More  than  400  persons,  inhabitants  ofl 
the  locality,  take  part  in  the  drama.  The! 
prices  of  seats  range  from  f.2  to  f.8. 


James  K.  Ilackett  will  make  his  firslj 
appearance  in  vaudeville  the  17th  in  thel 
New  Plaza  in  a little  play,  “The  Bish-I  ' 
op’s  Candlesticks,"  a dramatization  oil 
the  famous  episode  in  "Les  Miserables."! 

St.  John  Hankin,  playwright,  took  Mr!  j 
Archer  to  task  for  failing  to  grasp  “the! 
Significance  of  several  plays  of  progres-j  j 
sive  tendencies  produced  recently  in 
London."  Mr.  Archer  replied:  “As  tc 


our  latest  drama  and  my  attitude  ( 


Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  danced  again  at 
tlio  Coliseum,  London,  last  month,  and 
she  danced  the  "Brahmin  dogma  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  senses.”  The 
rhythm  of  her  dancing  is  not  ':oluP j 
tuous,  it  is  restrained;  athletic  m its 
actuality  and  ascetic  in  its  refinement,] 
but  we  are  told  that  “the  dance  ofl 
•touch,’  in  which  every  bend  of  the  arms 
and  body  described  a longing  for  unat 
tainablo  satisfaction  was  the  most 
freely  imaginative  in  its  treatment.  1 
The  London  Times  delights  in  Mls^ 
Rose  Stahl.  “She  has  a natural  gif;  of 
pathos  a dry  humor  of  her  own  apaiti 
from  any  eccentricities  of  language— j 
and  a certain  tremulous,  wistful  charm.  1 

As  for  “The  Chorus  Lady,"  the  play  it- 
self “it  is  nothing,  and  played  in  Eng- 
lish’ by  an  English  company  it  would 
probably  excite  derision,  so  artless  and 
commonplace  is  its  story  of  unprotected 
music  hall  maidens  and  their  wicked 
would-be  seducers."  The  Times  praises 
jthe  company;  ‘‘and  if  the  men  are 
rather  wooden,  why  it  is  good  sound, 
American  wood.”  The  dialogue  is  writ-, 
ten  in  “an  extraordinary  lingo  which 
appears  to  be  some  special  variety  of 
American  slang."  True,  O Thunderer.  ’, 


toward  it.  the  plain  truth  is  that  I havt 
consistently  fostered  it  and  fought  foi 
it,  even  at  the  cost  sometimes  of  mi 
sense  of  proportion.  I have  several  time; 
been  guilty  of  praising  plays,  not,  in 
deed,  insincerely,  but  with  a carefu 
suppression  of  the  final,  essential  truth 
which  was  that,  tried  by  any  exactin; 
standard,  they  weie  very  small  bee  | 
indeed.  X have,  for  instance,  been  la  I 
torlously  civil  to  the  thin,  shrill  clever  I 
nesses  of  Mr.  Hankin,  and  have  donj 
my  best  to  dissemble  the  fact  thal 
whatever  their  little  merits  and  defects! 
they  were  really  very  insignificant  pro! 
cluctions.”  But  why  should  Mr.  Arche  j 
have  been  merciful? 

George  Edwardes’  gaiety  compan;! 
now  has  three  unusual  attractions  ill 
“three  young  and  lovely”  showgirl! 
who  "after  brilliant  marriages  witj 
army  men  have  returned  to  the  stag! 
through  the  medium  of  the  divorej 
court";  Mrs.  Stirling  (Clara  Taylor)! 
Mabel  Bryce,  Miss  Webster,  who  dil 
vorced  Lieut.  Graves  of  the  Blues. 

The  /London  Times  dismissed  “Thj 
Devil”  curtly.  Yet  It  found  space  tl 
say:  “With  such  a being  as  man  il 
sucli  a world  as  the  present,  no  dout 
there  will  always  be  a certain  outpu 
of  plays  which  appeal  to  a vulgar  tact 
in  an  appropriate  way.  The  new  pre 
duction  at  the  Adelphl  belongs  to  till  I 
class  of  entertainment.  It  shows  th  j 
downfall  of  a wife  through  the  clums 
machinations  of  one  of  those  10-rat 
conjurers,  only  now  to  be  met  with  i 
our  remoter  villages,  who  are  helples 
without  their  apparatus.  With  the  fias  I 
elegance  of  a swell  mobsman  this  pet 
son  combines  the  volubility  of  a Chea  I 
Jack  and  the  servile  whine  of  a profes  I 
sional  beggar.  Certain  familiar  thei 
mometrical  jokes — references  to  wart  I 
corners  and  to  the  pleasantness  of  col  I 
weather  for  a change — reveal  him.  1 1 
your  incredulous  amazement,  as  th  I 
prince  of  darkness.  With  the  aid  cl 
medicated  cigarettes  or  of  hypnotll 
passes  he  works  mischief  among  th  I 
guests  at  a ball.  * * * This  brair  I 

less  rubbish  is  eked  out  by  some  url 
pleasantly  coarse  details." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  heading  itl 
review  “Fustian  and  Foolishness.! 
invoked  the  shades  of  Marlowe.  Got! 
the  and  Milton,  and  said  that  Molnar  l 
Devil  “acts  like  an  artist  of  a three! 
card  trick  returning  from  a suburbal 
racecourse  on  a bank  holiday;”  “Ho  i 
puerile,  in  point  of  fact,  it  all  is!  Ho’j 
poor  and  unworthy  and  humiliating!! 

But  there  was  no  strife  betweel 
rival  managers  In  London  to  booil 
the  play. 


A play  entitled  "Chatterton,"  by  Pro 
M.  A.  Gerothwohl  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  was  produced  recently  at  thj 
Court  Theatre,  London.  Prof.  Ed  war] 
Dowden  contributed  a prologue.  Henr 
Arthur  Jones  with  H.  Herman  wrote 
j “Chattel-ton”  in  which  Wilson  Barret1 


Mr.  Winter  is  not  moved  by  Mr.; 
Foy’s  ingratiating  smile.  In  the  Trib- 
une of  May  4 he  wrote;  “Mr.  Eddie  | 
Foy,  fooling  with  the  great  subject 


played  when  lie  first  came  to  this  courl 


try  iti  1886  and  in  the  course  of 
tours.  Tills  play  was  in  one  act : Pro:| 
Gerothwohl’s  is  in  four.  Then  there  il 
the  "Cliatterton”  by  Ernest  Lacy,  pro! 
duced  by  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  in  1S9!| 
There  is  also  an  opera  “Cliatterton”  b| 
Leoncavallo,  founded  on  Alfred  de  Vlgi 
ny’s  drama  of  the  same  name. 

‘in  the  Dublin  professor's  -play  th  . 


: I of  Talbot  is  Introduced,  for  which 
re  is  no  historical  authority.  Lord] 


I1I1U  VJL  ivtcbj-  * * - . iv*  4-  >iu  iuoi.uwi.ai 

Foy,  fooling  with  the  great  subject;  Mayor  Beckford  figures  in  the  play  and  .. 
of  Hamlet,  lias  all  along  been  ridicvi-j  ti-eats  Chattel-ton  badly,  while  in  leal-  i 1 
lous.  He  now  becomes  obnoxious.;  jty  j)e  treated  the  poet  well.  The  pro-  | 
Last  night  lie  appeared  at  the  Plaza J fessor  admits  that  lie  borrowed  half  off 
Music  Hall  in  a concoction  by  himself  j <je  Vigny’s  scenario.  The  Frenchman’s  I 
called  ’Hamlet  by  Freight.’  There  are;  drama,  produced  in  1833,  was  regarded  I 
themes  In  plenty  for  ridicule  and  forjas  poetic  but  unplayable.  The  final  J 
the  sport  of  clowns  without  desecrat-  scene  was  the  only  one  for  acting  and  I 
Ing  the  most  sublime  works  in  our  this  is  included  in  the  Dublin  play.  "In  j | 
literature;  but  flippant  levity  is  char-  <]e  Vigny’s  play  Chattel-ton  is  merely  a 1 
acterlstic  of  u«  as  a people,  and  noth-  symbol  of  the  poet  who  starves  for 
Ing  Is  exempted  from  ’laughter  and  want  of  public  support,  and  the  author 

meant  it  to  be  a piece  of  special  plead-  j 


establish  mfiif  of  st 
. poets.  To  him,  as  he  says 
is  preface,  Chatterton  was  but  a 
iame_  and  this  Is  how  it  is  that  his 
ay  Is  purely  romantic  and  not  at  all 
, or*ca‘-  Dr.  Gerothwohl  changed 
U,ll|  hls  charaoterlzatlon.  In  the  third  act, 
i I :tj.  °r  example,  the  poet  is  boyish,  and  de- 
T 1 griming  in  mischief.  John  Hell  is  a se- 
•ere  taskmaster,  and  the  poet  and  the 
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noney-maker  meet  n a combat  of  wits. 
Hie  heroine  imagined  by  de  Vigny  is  a 
hiid  wife.  In  the  Dublin  play  she  is  a 
i passionate  woman.  The  lovers  do 
lot  meet  alone  until  the  death  scene, 
nit  Bell's  Puritan  wife  confesses  to  an 
'Id  Quaker  her  love  for  the  poet.  Dr. 
lerothwohl  played  the  dean  In  Arnold 
Iraves'  "Dean  Swift’’  when  Miss  Tyr- 
■ell,  daughter  of  the  Greek  scholar, 
ook  the  part  of  Stella. 

Ait  English  actor,  James  Welch,  fell 
Icttm  in  Cardiff  county  to  a dispute 
■etween  the  manager  and  a local 
ewspaper,  which  had  criticised  the 
tanagemont  adversely,  and,  In  conse- 
uence,  lost  the  theatre’s  advertise- 
lents-_  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 
Mr.  Welch  was  able  to  show  conclu- 
Ively  that  as  soon  as  the  advertise- 
tents  were  renewed  the  receipts/  of 
He  house  went  up  by  £50  or  £60  a 
lght,  but  he  was  unable  to  show 
tat  any  manager  is  forced  to  adver- 
se the  performances  in  any  partlc- 
lar  way  unless  he  likes.  This  kind 
f case  has  occurred  before,  and  we 
ave  given  instances  where  theatrical 
?ople  have  labored  under  the  sorry 
Bluslon  that  a journal  which  accepts 
ivertlsements  has  forfeited  its  right 
• private  judgment  on  the'  play  or 
-tide  concerned.  Unfortunately  there 
no  cure  for  absurd  prepossessions! 
ke  this,  except  harsh  experience,  and 
this  particular  case  the  actor  suf- 
;rs  as  well.  It  remains  for  the  com-  j 
mles  visiting  such  theatres  either 
stipulate  for  particular  publicity  or 
swing  se  to  do  their  advertising  for  them- 
" i>«4ilves.’”  PHILIP  HALE. 

i ° 

RESPECTABILITY. 

Definitions  of  respectability  are 
Arche  matters  of  chronology  and  geogra- 
phy. “What  do  you  mean  by  ‘re- 
spectable?'” asked  counsel  in  the 
wgirlt  course  of  Thurtell's  trial  in  1823. 

s id!  ,.He  a]ways  kept  a gig—  was  the 

jlvaro  answer.  Hence  the  joy  and  scorn  of 
iylM)  Carlyle  and  his  coinage  of  glg- 
® maness,  gigmania,  gigmanity,  gig- 
manically,  gigmanhood,  gigmanism, 
hence  the  tropical  meaning  of  the 
mb  ii|  honest  word,,  gigman.  A gig  was 

lW]onc6  highly  respectable;  while  in 
outpu 

r.;Jj  New  England  forty  years  ago  a man 
w pro ' that  drove  a sulky,  even  at  a moral 
to  Ik! ' cattle-show  and  county  fair,  was 
" “ looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  dea- 
10-rat  I cons  shook  their  heads  as  he  dashed 
rltiijl  down  a village  street. 

,eifT  It  is  not  easy  to  define  "respectable” 
i'l*  or  “gentleman”  or  "man  of  the  world" 
Che»; j or  "snob”  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
profits 1 one.  In  a London  police  court  a wlt- 
ness  swore  that  the  defendant  was  a 
of  cal  gehtlenian  "because  he  does  no  work 
taj  and  goes  about  from  public-house  to 
u tt  i public-house.”  There  are  famous  men- 
of-the- world — Alcibiades,  Sir.  Walter 
3 Raleigh,  King  Solomon,  Lord  Peter- 
bralo  j borough,  Charles  of  Sweden,  Mirabeau, 
no  wi  Napoleon.  Bulwer's  hero  with  padded 
j stays,  mirific  cravat  and  anointed  locks 
5ne»'  "'as  once  Put  by  thousands  In  this 
; J company.  The  fine  l^ntleman  de-  ) 
lire* 'cribe<J  by  p*erce  Egan  would  today! 
>i:b»i Je  constantly  in  the  care  of  the  police. 
HoN  Respectable:  “Of  good  or  fair  so-! 
j?  iai  6tandlng-  and  having  the  moral  I 
lualities  naturally  appropriate  to 
ijoB-his.”  There  are  communities  where 
man  that  does  not  wear  a cravat 


not  considered  respectable.  But 
Hitf  low  is  it  when  he  sports  a diamond 
ttjtud  for  a collar  button?  a bath- 
oom  in  a dwelling  house  gave  the 
nmates  respectability  in  the  days  of 
ritchen  ablutions.  But  what  if  the 
ath  tub  were  used  only  on  Satur- 
ay  nights,  and  at  other  times  stored 
otted  plants?  The  day  may  come 
.’hen  the  motorless  man  will  be 
■ ithout  the  pale  of  respectability 
ten  though  he  wear  “brown  boots." 


no! 


am 

.it  i 
irret 
co« 

pro! 
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AT  THE 
TBEMOIT  THEATRE 


, rst  Performance  in  Boston  of 
[“The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt 
Mary”  Enjoyed  by  a Large 
Audience. 


PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
to  rniance  In  Boston  of  "The  Rejuvena- 
tion of  Aunt  Mary,”  an  American 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Anne  Warner, 

Betty  Burnett Llln  Blow  [ 

Clover Walter  Coulter 

Lucluila Nina  Seville 

Joshua Un  rry  Cowley 

Joint  Watkins,  Jr rack  Storey 

Robert  Burnett Edward  Itaeev  I 

Mitchell Paul  Decker 

Aunt  Mary  Walkins May  Itobsmi 

Mrs.  Daisy  Mullins Lein  Thompson 

Mr.  Stebblns Lester  Wallace 

The  girl  from  Kalamazoo Lillian  Westnor 

Miss  Warner's  Aunt  Mary  was  at  first 
the  heroine  of  a magazine  story.  In  tire 
fall  of  1907  she  appeared  as  the  heroine 
of  this  comedy  in  the  form  of  Miss  Rob- 
son. Other  characters  were  added  to 
make  the  drama,  but  the  play  contains 
little  of  interest  outside  of  Aunt  Mary, 
her  cat  and  Lucinda.  Nor  is  there  any 
marked  development  of  character,  any 
subtlety  of  portraiture,  in  Miss  Rob- 
son's impersonation.  Aunt  Mary  is 
known-in  the  first  10  minutes  she  is  on 
the  stage,  full  of  prejudices  and  crot- 
chets, irascible,  cynical  sentimental, 
contradictory,  unbearable,  lovable  and 
amusing— except  to  Lucinda,  the  faith- 
ful and  much  tried  companion  and  ser- 
vant. The  comedy  depends  wholly  on 
Miss  Robson’s  humor,  which  Is  indis- 
putable; on  her  -srhthoritative  presenta- 
tion; on  her  comic  force,  that  is  direct 
and  unmistakable.  The  spectator  is 


situations.  What  ‘a  pity  It  is  ihttT 
these  young  actors  have  not  hail  the 
time  to  take  lessons  In  the  element 
of  elocution. 

Mr.  Storey  played  the  part  of  the 
nephew  with  more  discretion  and  ho 
was  especially  good  lit  the  first  act. 

I Miss  Savllle  was  capital  as  Lucinda, 
and  Miss  Thompson  gave  character 
to  a small  part.  The  cat  should  also 
be  mentioned.  Although  she  said 
nothing,  she  showed  temperament. 

The  play  is  Miss  Robson  and  Miss 
Robson  is  the  pfay.  Her  methods  are/ 

I familiar  and  again  they  were  effective. 
The  laughter  that  follows  her  lines,  her* 
'facial  play,  her  revelations  of  self  and 
various  underclothes,  came  easily  and, 
loudly  from  the  large  audience.  The' 
laughter  itself  was  in  certain  instances 
jhigh  pitched  and  grotesque,  but  it  was 
always  complimentary  to  Miss  Robson. 
Nor  was  the  remark  heard  more  than 
| once  from  one  convulsed  with  laughter— 
j “Well,  if  she  isn't  the  limit!”  anything 
! more  than  an  ejaculation  of  unbounded 
j admiration. 

After  the  engagement  of  Miss  Robson, 
“A  Broken  Idol,”  a musical  comedy, 
will  be  produced  at  the  Tremont  with 
Otis  Harlan,  George  Richards,  Alice 
Torke  and  Carrie  Perkins  in  the  com- 
pany. 

“GOLIEN  BUTIEBELT 
»T  MBUJS  STREET 

Grace  Van  Studdiford  and  Her 
Company  Score  Genuine  Suc- 
cess-Acting, Singing  and 
Costuming  Good. 
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on  the  ostentatious  display  of  suddenly 
S/OCiUired  wealth.  And  in  former  j ear's 
of  the  American  stage  there  were  women 
who  well  represented  them,  whether  they 
appeared  In  historical,  romantic  or  santl- 
tmentai  dramas;  whether  the  character 
were  an  empress,  a duchess  or  Mrs.  X. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  younger 
actors  and  nearly  all  operetta  chorus 
men  of  American  birth  seem  awkward 
In  every  day  and  evening  dress,  as 
thougli  they  were  not  accustomed  to  well 
fitting  garments?  When  an  English  mis 
elcal  comedy  company  visits  this  country 
the  men  do  not  give  the  impression  of 
wearing  suits  hired  for  the  occasion; 
their  voices  are  agreeable  In  dialogue ; 
they  have  good  manners.  It.  has  been 
eald  that  the  male  choruses  of  the  Eng- 
lish operetta  companies  are  formed  of 
youths  from  the  “upper  classes,”  who, 
wishing  to  become  actors,  thus  make  a 
beginning.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  It  Is  true  that  it  Is  a pleasure  to 
see  and  to  hear  them. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-Grace 
Van  Studdiford  In  "The  Golden  But- 

terfly.” Chief  characters; 

Count  Androssy Charles  Purcell 

Petoffy Louis  ’ Casavant 

Baron  Van  Affenkoff W.  .1.  McCarthy 

lima  Walden Miss  Grace  Van  Studdiford 

Franz Walter  Percivnl 

Wanda Miss  Aliee  Hills 

Hanska. ..  J .Joseph  Carey 

Tina  Korbay Miss  Gene  Lnneska 

Transitions  are  always  interesting, 

and  so  “The  Golden  Butterfly”  stands 

; I ’/  A1? 
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MAY  ROBSON 
At  the  Tremont  Theatre. 

never  obliged  to  meet  her  half  way.  She 
makes  all  the  advances.  The  laughter 
that  follows  is  immediate  and  hearty. 
The  spectator  hit  in  the  midriff  ex- 
plodes. Last  night,  as  on  preceding  oc- 
casions when  Miss  Robson  played  ec- 
centric parts,  the  audience  was  contin* 
uaily  entertained— continually  as  long 
as  Miss  Robson  was  on  the  stage. 

The  play  itself  is  thin  and  weak.  It 
serves  only  to  display  Miss  Robson's 
humor  and  her  ability  to  make  this 
•humor  contagious.  Aunt  Mary  dearly 
loves  her  nephew,  forgives  him  his 
pranks  and  escapades,  pays  bills  fof 
damages,  but  she  cannot  forgive  him  a 
wrong  done  to  a woman,  and  when  a 
girl  from  Kalamazoo  appears  with  a 
breach  of  promise  suit  the  nephew, 
Jack,  is  turned  adrift  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  Aunt  Mary  weeping  and  alter- 
ing her  will.  Jack  is  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  New  York.  A letter  is  sent 
to  Aunt  Mary  saying  that  the  nephew 
la  dangerously  sick.  She  goes  to  New 
York,  and  is  there  shown  the  sights, 
which,  according  to  the  play,  may  be 
defined  as  grape  fruit,  oyster  cocktails, 
soft  shell  crabs,  champagne,  automobile 
rides,  roof  gardens,  openwork  stockings, 
gorgeous  underclothes,  and  cigarettes. 
She  goes  back  to  her  country  home  and 
is  sick  at  heart.  Her  servants  may  roll 
her  bed  up  and  down  her  room  while 
she  turns  the  crank  of  an  ice  cream 
fre'ezer,  but  there  is  little  suggestion  to 
her  of  an  automobile.  She  longs  for  the 
town  and  its  joys.  She  misses  the 
bustle,  the  sounds  of  the  pavenjent,  the 
din.  She  gives  her  house  to  Lucinda 
mid  her  sweetheart  and  resolves  to  live 
and  die  in  the  city,  where  Jack  will  also 
live,  wedded  to  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
By  the  way,  what  pretext  had  the  girl 
from  Kalamazoo  for  bringing  her  suit? 
All  this  part  of  the  comedy  is  vague  and 
mysterious. 

The  comedy  is  often  a farce,  and 
the  few  serious  moments  are  to  some 
the  most  amusing.  The.  farce  is 
played  by  the  three  Nerv  York  friends 
of  .Tack  in  farce  comedy  spirit, , boist- 
erously, with  the  violence  that  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  vivacity.  In  the 
good  old  days  when  a.  theatre  bill  in- 
cluded a serious  drama  or  tragedy 
with  a relieving  farce,  the  farce  was 
described  on  the  program  as  "scream- 
ing.’»  In  the  farce  last  night  the 

chums  of  Jack  screamed.  There  was 
much  slapping  of  tracks,  much  indis- 
criminate thumping,  and  the  voices 
were  pitched  in  a high  key— all  to 
give  the  impression  of  infinite  hilar- 
ity, and  by  rasping  the  nerves  of  the 
spectators  to  make  them  more  sensi- 
tive, more  receptive  of  humorous 
lines,  more  appreciative  of  amusing 


OF  mi  ELLI0T1 

landon  Papers  Find  Her  “Un- 
distinguished” in  Her  Attempt 
! to  Play  the  Part  of  a Great 
r Aristocrat. 


GENERAL  NEWS  AND 

GOSSIP  OF  THEATRES 


Vhe  London  critics  were  unanimous  In 
Baying  that  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  who 
played  the  part  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Langeals  in  "The  Conquest,”  a drama 
that  failed,  was  unable  to  impersonate  a 
"grande  dame.”  The  Times  said  that  the 
duohess  was  "undistinguished.”  "Miss 
Maxine  Elliott  does  not  represent  the 
Duohesse  de  Langeals,  or  any  duchess. 
She  merely  represents  a handsome 
woman  who  is  a conventionally  capri- 
cious coquette.  Beautiful  though  she  is, 
she  contrives  to  be  very  ungraceful  in 
the  ‘extension  exercises’  which  she  mo- 
notonously performs  with  her  arms.  To 
fascinate  Montriveare  she  executes  a kind 
of  shawl  dance.  It  is  on  record  that 
Nelson’s  Emma  did  the  same  thing  about 
this  time;  but  we  decline  to  believe  that 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeals  ever  thus  con- 
descended.” 

j And  so,  in  spite  of  her  handsome  face 
and  admired  figure,  Miss  Elliott  could 
ore&te  the  Illusion  of  a "grande 
dame.”  How  many  actresses  are  there 
on  the  American  stage  today  who  could? 
we  are  told  that  the  ranks  of  theatre 
women  are  recruited  weekly  from  “lead- 
J ere  of  soolety.’’  Yet  how  self-conscious 
**e  these  recruits  when  they  are  re- 
j quired  to  Impersonate  a lady ; lady  In 
the  old-fashioned  meaning  of  the  term. 
They  are  not  even  plausible  In  their 
mimicry. 

Perhaps  *bey  order  these  things  better 
tn  England,  where  women  of  long  estab- 
lished title  may  be  studied  as  models. 
The  strange  doings  of  the  Duchess  This 
or  Lady  That  must  not  be  accepted  as 
universal  In  families  of  the  nobility. 

There  have  been'  no  more  distin- 
guished, more  high-bred  women  than 
many  that  were  reared  In  quiet  villages 
or  New  England,  in  little  towns  along 
««  _UU^son  or  on  Kentucky  farms  or 
Blan  Plantations.  Their  grace,  dig- 
nity, chym  dld^not  depend  on  gowns  or  ; 


Then  there  is  the  "man  of  the  world” 
on  the  stage.  How  often  Is  he  imperson- 
ated so  that  there  is  an  illusion?  It  is 
not  easy  to  agree  on  a definition  of  "a 
man  of  the  world.”  Probably  Balzac, 
Ouida,  Bulwer  Lytton,  George  Meredith, 
Henry  James  and  the  late  Augusta  J. 
Evans,  author  of  "St.  Elmo,”  would  not 
have  been  in  accord  if  they  had  come 
together  for  academic  discussion  and 
definition. 

Some  summers  ago  I was  on  the  back 
seat  of  an  open  street  car,  and  the  con- 
ductor was  communicative.  He  was  a 
fine  young  fellow.  Some  farmhouse  was 
missing  him  soreiy.  He  described  un- 
pleasant persons  with  whom  be  had  been 
in  contact  during  circus  week.  “But 
they  were  from  the  country.  They  had 
never  been  anywhere.  You  could  see 
that  right  off,  sir.  Now,  last  night  I 
carried  up  some  real  men-of-the-world. 

There  were  three  of  'em — swell  dressed 

they  all  wore  plug  hats  and  $60  or  $70 
suits.  They  had  four  ladies  with  ’em — 
I tell  you,  they  were  just  elegant.  They 
had  all  been  drinking,  and  they  turned 
over  the  next  seat  and  sprawled  out  and 
made  themselves  comfortable.  They 
joked  witli  everybody  in  the  car  anj  they 
bowled  and  sang  all  the  way  up  the 
avenue.  That’s  the  kind  of  people  I like 
to  carry — perfect  men  of  the  world.” 
There  a.  f certain  applauded  actors 
whose  idea  of  a “perfect  man  of  the 
world"  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  tlie  ingenuous  conductor. 

An  old  theatre-goer  was  talking  a few 
days  ago  about  the  theatrical  season 
that  is  about  to  close  here.  “A  good 
many  of  the  shows  I have  seen— and  I 
understand  they  filled  the  theatre  every 
time— are  of  the  kind  that  would  have 
made  any  alert  dog  bark  from  the  rising 
Of  the  curtain  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same:  there  was  such  a hullabaloo  on 
the  stage;  men  and  women  screaming 
and  shouting  and  rushing  about,  and  i 
the  orchestra  going  at  full  blast,” 

Miss  Rose  Stahl  is  as  much  pleased  I 
with  London  and  the  London  public  as  | 
Miss  Dressier  was  disgusted  with  them,  j 
Miss  Stahl  said,  "God  bless  the  press.” 
Miss  Dressier  used  another  verb.} 
Charles  Frohman,  it  seems,  wrote  the* 
“sweetest  possible"  letter  to  Miss  Stahl  j 
—after  she  succeeded.  "He  told  me  he 
hadn’t  the  pluck  to  come  in  until  the  I 
first  act  was  over  and  success  assured.” 
Miss  Stahl  "chatted  on  in  the  most  ! 
refreshing  and  fascinating  fashion.”  .site 
described  Mr.  Barrie  as  "the  greatest 
playwright  in  the  world.”  The  reporter 
qualified  the  verb  “described”  by  add- 
ing “impulsively.”  so  perhaps  this  judg- 
in'/ it  is  not  mature  and  irrevocable, 
j Miss  Stahl  also  said  that  churches  do 
not  make  money  because  they  are  not 
“run  sufficiently  on  comedy  lines.” 
There  should  be  a "little  judicious  blend,  j 
f humor."  In  the  service  or  In 


Ing  of 
the  sermon? 
music. 


Possibly  in  the  choir 


; Louis  Calvert,  appointed  the  stage 
manager  at  the  New  Theatre,  New 
York,  is  an  English  actor,  born  at  Man- 
chester in  1859.  He  is  delighted  with  the 
j Idea,  of  coming  to  America.  He  thinks 
the  climate  will  suit  him  better  titan  the 
English  climate;  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  respected  arid  better  understood  in 
America;  that  Mr.  Furness  of  the  Va- 
riorum Shakespeare  is  "the  greatest 
writer  on  Shakespeare  who  ever  ex- 
[ lsted.” 

To  FI.  M.:  John  Drew  was  playing 

at  Kansas  City  the  first  week  of  this  j 
month.  He  then  purposed  to  go  to  the  I 
Pacific  coast. 

Beerbohm  Tree  purposes  to  play  the  I 
part  of  Beethoven  in  pn  English  version  I 
of  the  drama  by  Rene  Fauchois,  which  1 
bears  the  composer's  name  and  was  pro-1 
duced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  March  9.  I 
The  play  ends  with  Beethoven's  death!  I 
and  the  Nine  Symphonies  come  forward  , 
and  say:  “What.  Beethoven;  you  have 
jio  children?  Well.  what,  then,  are  we?"1 
Louis  N.  Parker  is  making  the  transla-! 
tion  into  English. 

There  have  been  several  plays  with 
£3eeLho\en  as  a hero,  German,  piayg 


sentimental.  One  was  performed  here  j 
In  English  and  with  Mr.  Bisphum  as  the 
composer  at  the  Hollis  Street,  in  April.) 
IStt?.  The  play  was  called  "Adelaide.  ! 
Mr  Blspham  did  not  sing,  but  he  looked 
like  pictures  of  Beethoven  and  he  was 
gruff,  stormy,  sentimental,  explosive  ! 
He  was  supported  bv  Miss  Julie  Opp. 
Mrs.  Charles  Walcot.  Mrs.  Thomas 
'Whitten.  Yvonne  de  Treville,  who  is 
now  at  the  Monnaie.  Brussels,  and  Per- 
rv  \verill.  The  performance  was  a de- 
I pressing  one.  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
play  itself.  There  was  a screaming 
lodging-house  keeper  and  another  wom- 
an. a washerwoman,  nagged  Beethoven 
I in  a quieter  manner.  Franz  Lachner, 
the  composer,  was  introduced,  although 
I he  did  not  go  to  Vienna  until  1S22.  and 
I the  action  of  the  play  was  about  1815. 

| This  "Adelaide”  was  written  by  Hugo 
Mueller,  and  it  was  first  produced  in 
1 German  i:i  1868.  It  was  written  ex- 
' pressly  for  the  stage,  and  much  of  the 
dialogue  is  in  Viennese  dialect.  The  play 
translated  into  English  and  entitled 
"Beethoven"  was  played  at  Aberdeen 
in  1S79.  A version  by  W.  Poel.  with  the 
original  title  preserved,  was  played  in 
London  in  1S87. 

But  there  were  dramas  in  which  Bee- 
thoven figured  as  hero  before  Mueller's. 
One  “Beethoven”  an  “iambic  drama” 
in  three  acts,  by  Sigismund  Wiese,  was 
published  in  1836.  Wiese  shaped  his  play 
after  Goethe's  "Tasso.”  It  was  a liter, 
arv  drama,  with  long  speeches  about 
art  and  life,  a drama  unfit  for  the 
stage. 

Other  plays  are  a one-act  piece.  Bee- 
thoven in  der  Heimat."  by  Gustav  A. 
Nadier,  about  1S72,  which  is  a sort  of 
farce,  and  has  been  played  in  many 
German  theatres;  a piece  in  four  acts. 
"Ludwig  Van  Beethoven."  by  some  one 
who  signed  himself  “A  Citizen  of  Bonn.” 
a serious  play  without  true  dramatic 
spirit;  Herman  Schmid's  "Beethoven,’ 
described  as  “A  Life  Portrait  with  mu- 
sic. songs  and  dances,  in  four  acts, 
published  in  1S73;  Pietro  fossa's  “Bee- 
thoven."  in  five  acts,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  18.2,  but  although 
Cossa's  “Nero"  was  very  popular, 
“Beethoven"  had  little  success  in  Italy. 
Heinrich  Bohrmann-Itiegen  wrote  "Bee- 
thoven" in  four  acts,  and  did  not  ac- 
knowledge his  indebtedness  to  Cossa 
when  the  play  was  published  in  1901. 
There  is  also  “Beethoven  und  sein 
Xeffe."  bv  Heinrich  Heinemann,  in  a 
1 prelude  and  three  acts.  This  play  was 
l published  in  1903.  It  was  acted  at  Bruns-  | 
wick  with  little  success. 


gave  Mr.  Frohman  Sn  amiable  dig  at  the 
Theatrical  Fund  dinner  in  London.  He 
first  spoke  of  the  English  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a National  Theatre 
and  also  of  a Repertory  Theatre.  "It 
was  an  inspiriting  sight  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  suddenly  turned  from  its 
old  ingrained  habit  of  marrying  musical 
comedy  ladies  to  the  noble  task  of  chap- 
eroning the  serious  drama.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  miraculous  conversion  this 
week.  The  second  new  scheme  showed 
them  a shrewd  American  man  of  busi- 
ness suddenly  renouncing  what  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  house- 
hold gods  of  shrewd  business  Americans, 
and  waving  aloft,  in  the  phrase  of  his 
•nice  new  friend.’  Ibsen,  the  banner  of 
the  ideal.  Where  was  it  all  to  end? 
Were  we  to  become  like  the  villagers 
who  lived  by  taking  in  each  other's 
washing,  a stage-stricken  multitude,  de- 
voting what  time  we  could  spare  front 
the  composition  of  our  own  plays  to 
damning  other  people’s?’’ 


At  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Victorien  Sardou, 
342  lots  brought  a total  of  nearly  $155,000. 
Three  sets  of  Aubusson  tapestries  were 
sold  for  $24,600.  Sardou  was  an  inde- 
fatigable and  intrepid  collector.  He 
bought  the  porte-cochere  of  the  house  in 
which  Danton  lived,  for  the  house  was 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  Bou- 
levard St.  Germain.  This  doorway  was 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  Sardou 
family  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum. 


The  Herald  has  already  spoken  of  the 
two  repertory  theatres  that  will  be  es- 
tablished in  London— one  by  Herbert 
Trdnch,  the  other  by  Charles  Frohman. 
Thev  say  that  Miss  Hodge,  a daughter 
of  the  late  W.  E.  Dodge  of  New  York, 
and  Lord  Howard  De  Walden  are  Mr. 
Trench's  chief  backers.  Mr.  Trench 
says  that  he  will  make  his  start  in  Sep- 
tember with  Maeterlinck’s  new  play. 
"The  Blue  Bird."  Tlic  opening  will  be 
on  a Thursday.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day a new  play  by  an  F.nglishmau  will 
or  produced  and  performed  up  to 
Wednesday.  “The  Blue  Bird”  will  be 
played  the  last  three  nights  of  the  week. 
"On  Tuesday,  the  first  repertoire  play 
having  been  again  given  on  Monday, 
another  new  piece  will  be  produced,  and 
on  Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  week 
yet  another.” 

Mr.  Trench  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
he,  his  backers  and  all  England,  are 
standing  “on  the  brink  of  a tremendous 
dramatic  revival.”  He  hopes  to  bring  | 
j to  his  scheme  a novel  element,  "gayety  I 
of  spirit.”  "Intelligence,  imagination,  a 
t certain  spiritual  quality,  these  I hope 
to  make  the  di.stinguishlpg  factors  of 
my  productions.  Here  letrme  say  that 
I have  no  sympathy  with  the  purely  lit- 
erary theatre.  On  the  contrary,  t be- 
lieve that  the  foundations  of  drama  lie 
rooted  In  the  emotions.  1 shall  offer 
my  public  whatever  T think  is  good, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  the  wild- 
est extravaganza,  the  merriest  comedy, 
or  the  deepest  trageoy.  and  I am  gladl 


Miss  Olga  Nethersole  attended  the  din-’ 
her  of  the  Socialist  Drama  Movement  ini 
New  York  last  week  and  said  many 
things.  She  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  "I 
myself  called  the  attention  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  example  in  this  matter 
set  by  such  countries  as  Germany,  but, 
so  far  as  I was  able  to  see,  no  reference 
to  our  talk  ever  appeared  in  the  presi- 
dential messages!’’  Miss  Nethersole’s 
motto  is;  "Perfect  health  is  life,  and  the 
poorest  and  the  meanest  of  human 
creatures  lias  the  right  to  live  and  to 
work.”  Two  things  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem; Education,  the  training  of  children 
to  take  care  of  their  bodies,  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  “the  get- 
' ting  away  from  false  modesty  by  telling 
children  how  they  are  put  together”;  the 
other  thing  is  the  passing  of  a compul- 
sory worker's  insurance  law,  a federal 
law,  which  will  impose  a small  lax  on 
every  worker  so  that  he  or  she  will  be 
provided  for  in  the  event  of  illness,  dis- 
ability, or  accident."  Miss  Nethersole 
i prefers  to  describe  drunkenness  as  a 
symptom  of  ill  health.  “No  healthful 
human  system  ever  craved  alcohol,"  ■ 
whereupon,  as  the  Morning  Telegraph 
said,  "a  red-faced  man  in  the  corner  ! 
shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.”  1 
Perhaps  if  he  had  been  put  to  the  test 
he  could  not  have  said  "Burgess’  fish- 
sauce  shop.” 


James  K.'  Hackett.  filing 
petition  in  bankruptcy,  places  his  lia- 
bilities at  $126,457  and  his  assets  at  $524. 
Among  his  assets  is  $1  for  a patent 
for  an  improvement  on  hairpins.  His 
heaviest  creditor  is  his  wife.  Mary 
Manneriiig,  who  lent  him,  she  says, 
$60,009. 

"Mile."  Leonora,  a Spaniard— why. 
then  "Mile.”?— is  said  to  have  forced 
Miss'  Maud  Allan  to  take  a back  seat, 
although  Miss  Maud  has  been  "fawned 
upon  bv  high  society."  Miss  Leonora  is 
dancing  in  "Psyche”  at  the  Alhambra 
Theatre.  London,  and  she  exhibits  "to 
advantage  her  remarkable  figure  in  a 
series  of  classic  attitudes.” 

Adeline  Dudlay  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  Comedie  Franeaise.  Her  real  name 
is  Dulait.  and  she  was  born  at  Brus- 
sels in  1859.  She  has  been  at  the  famous 
Parisian  theatre  since  1876  and  a Soc-ie- 
taire  since  18S3. 

“Lady  Windemere’s  Fan,"  played  in 
French  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris, 
has  met  with  great  success. 

"The  Devil"  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Adelphi  Theatre.  London,  after  a strug- 
gle of  three  weeks. 

George  B.  McClellan,  who  is  identi- 
fied in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  as  the  husband  of  Miss 
Madge  Lessing,  said  in  Berlin:  "The 

New  York  public  is  far  below  the  Ber- 
lin grade,  and  as  for  that  of  London, 
it  is  almost  hopeless.”  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  Berlin  public  ap- 
, plauded  Miss  Lessing  ill  “Dio  Oberen 
; Zelintausend,”  with  music  by  Gustave 
Kerker.  when  this  “American  musical 
comedy"  was  produced  at  the  Metro- 
pol.  April  24.  Mr.  McClellan  is  an  ap- 
preciative husband. 

Tt  was  stated  a few  days  ago  that 
"May  Yohe  as  a child  was  timid.” 


promised  the 
of  the  most  distin- 
ct the  day.” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  the 
proposed  repertory  theatres  in  London 
should  have  their  effect  throughout 
England.  “Why  should  not  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  ' Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have 
a theatre  and  drama  of  their  own,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  at  present,  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  London  for  their 
amusement?  In  this  matter  tiie  prov- 
inces not  only  do  not  feed  London,  but 
do  not  even  feed  themselves.  They  are 
spoon-fed  by  the  metropolis,  to  the 
deplorable  impoverization  of  tiie  Brit- 
ish drama  as  a whole.  A London  play- 
goer, • visiting  Cardiff,  can  learn  noth- 
ing new.  and  see  nothing  but  more  or 
less  good  imitations  of  what  he  has  al- 
teady  seen  at  home,  and  all  local  ef- 
fort is  chilled  and  killed.  It  is  a la- 
mentable state  of  tilings,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  ended  the  better. 

Boston  is  “spoon  fed”  by  New  York. 


Miss  Henrietta  Crosman  has  also, 
joined  the  noble  army  of  conversational-! 
ists.  She  made  remarks  at  a meeting 
of  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  Equal; 
Suffrage  League  in  New  York,  and  ad- 
vised women  to  go  to  Washington, 
break  down  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  and  1 
get  their  rights.  Women,  according  to  i 
her,  are  treated  outrageously.  “If  they; 
wear  good  clothes  they  are  said  to  be,  t 
extravagant,  people  wonder  how  their  I 
husbands  can  support  them,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  they  are  not  decent.  If! 
they  don’t  wear  good  clothes  and  look] 
shabby  and  old-style,  people  say  what 
dreadful  frumps  them  are,  and  wonder! 
thpir  husbands  don’t  run  away  with) 
other  women.  * * * I have  rocked 
cradles,  darned  stockings,  and  God  has  I 
saved  me  from  scandal.  * * * I was] 
out  to  dinner  the  other  day,  and  a little 
bit  of  a man  who  didn't  come  up  to  my] 
shoulder  told  mo  sadly  what  a catas-| 
troplie  it  would  be  if  women  should 
lose  the  chivalrous  attention  of  men.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  chivalry  of  the 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  commenting 
on  the  success  of  Miss  Rose  Stahl,  “a 
most  interesting  artist  with  a fascinat-, 
ing  personality,"  again  condemns  “The, 
Chorus  Lady”  a&  a play.  “Even  Adaj 
Rehan,  during  the  visits  of  ISS4  and 
1886,  never  appeared  in  so  coitventionalj 
a piece— and  that  is  saying 'a' good  dea!,[ 

fer  it  was  in  very  poor  farces,  indeed, 
that  that  great  actress  was  first  re- 
vealed to  london,  and  not  until  her 
third  visit,  to  the  Gaiety  in  1888,  did 
ue  see  her  splendid  Katherine,  while 
her  Rosalind  was  not  seen  until  ; 
fourth  visit  to  the  Lyceum  in  1S90.’ 
The  play  in  which  she  was  first  seen  | 
in  London,  though  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette does  not  give  the  title,  was  “Cast- 
ing the  Boomerang,”  July  19,  18S4,  at 
Toole’s  Theatre. 


ti 


ic  New  York  Evening  Post,  com-  , 
iting  editorially  on  Mr.  Trench's,  J 
l,  observed  that  Mr.  Frohman  is 
er  no  delusions;  that  he  foresees  the 
ct  such  a system  In  . t cccssfiil  op- 
tion would  have  on  Iherurcs  run  on 
syndicate  plan.  "Apparently  he  has 


to 


dge 


long  while.  He  at  kno\vl-| 
ere  is  a public  demand— ini  ] 

all  events— for  {ho  .Itiicho  lij 

; drama,  and  that  there  are  < o.iiirmrcia]  || 
as  veil  a-  artistic,  objection:  to  the 

long  run.  Such  utterances  coming  from! 
i his  lips  have  a heretical  sound,  but  his 

— f - ' nr  - re  and  lasting,  is  a 

con\  ersiun.  it  ->  - . hll,  , ongratu-  , 

subject  not  for  rnockerj,  om  ‘ * 

lation  He  and  his  allies  with  their  con-  j 
Irol  of  author-  play-  and  actors,  wield 
,,  . ,„rmou*  power  for  good,  as  well  as  II 

for  mischief  and  could.  If  they  chose, 
IOI  nil*  .O.  • reoertoiv  theatres 

1 cstabl  so  a eiiam  oi  ' i>  -*  ‘ ■ I 

1 Jr”  . n.  jj.,t  prove  dangerous  i ivals  , . 

Th^al/-  itself*  Greater  1 1 


ferryboats  where  the  men  take  all  the 
seats  of  the  women's  cabin.  There  is] 
no  chivalry  outside  ,of  the  drawing, 
room."  Miss  Crosman  also  said  that, 
there  is  great  need  of  a good  suffrage 
comedy.  Some  might  say  that  there  is 
one  already  and  that  it  is  a continuous 
show. 

Aliss  Crosman  is  an  admirable  actress, 
an  ornament  to  the  stage,  one  of  the  few 
women  who  can  wear  the  dress  of  the] 
umiii valric,  perfidious,  unspeakable  male; 
wit  brilliance  and  authority.  In  connec- 
tion with  her  recent  address  in  New; 
York  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  she , 
Wii:  lake  the  part  of  Charles  Surface  ini 
a revival  of  “The  School  for  Scandal 
next  season. 


Now  that  Mr.  Sothern  will  be  seen 
here  this  week  as  Hamlet,  the  ques- 
tion asked  recently  by  a correspondent 
of  the  Referee  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Lang’s  production  in  London  is  pertt- 
nent.  The  question  was  this:  “Why  is 
Hymlct  continually  made  the  victim  of 
a ghastly  blue  limelight?  » • * If  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang’s  Hamlet  were  a color- 
less impersonation,  lacking  in  vitality 
and  force,  one  could  better  comprehend 
such  a device;  but  as  his  reading  of 
the  part  is  a distinguished  and  impres- 
sive one,  surely  such  an  artificiality  is 
unnecessary.  Hamlet  is  a human  being, 
alter  all;  and  besides,  one  Gbost  is 
ouite  sufficient  for  the  play.” 

■ A portrait  of  E.  S.  Willard,  painted 
bv  Louis  Kronberg  of  Boston,  is  ex- 
1, ibited  in  London.  The  portrait  repre- 
sents the  actor  as  the  Cardinal  Giovan- 
ni de  Medici. 


Henry  Bataille  asserted 
Bernhardt  engaged  him  to  make  an 
adaptation  of  “Faust”  in  two  acts  so 
that  she  might  play  Meplilstopheles;  that 
at  the  last  moment  she  pretended  the 
piece  was  tedious;  that  she  refused  it. 
He  has  sued  her  for  20,000  francs  as  pay- 
ment. Her  reply  is  to  the  point:  “Your 
piece  was  unplayable  without  ciianges. 
In  spite  of  my  repeated  requests  you 
refused  to  make  sufficient  ciianges.  I 
have  spent  5000  francs  on  an  impossible 
piece  and  claim  that  amount  of  dam- 
ages.” 

Cecil  Raleigh  said  not  long  ago  that 
the  average  salary  of  a sketch  artist  in 
London  was  four  pounds  a week.  Mr. 
Dobree  contradicts  him.  "I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  35  shillings  is 
quite  an  average  salary  for  even  good 
parts.” 

Arthur  Chapman  signs  these  verses, 
which  were  published  in  the  Denver  Re- 
publican: 


THE  WONDER  BkOR. 


A directory  of  press  agents  has  been  issued. 
Literary  Note. 


The  six  best  sellers,  let  them  sink — 
They’re  but  a nuisance,  more  or  less; 
All  other  hooks  are  wasted  ink 

Reside  this  new  one  from  the  press; 
O critics,  give  at  last  a cheer — 

The  Book  of  Press  Agents  is  here! 


Those  large,  encyclopedic  tomes 
Today  may  be  discarded  straight: 
Here  is  the  list  of  scholars'  homos- 
All  wisdom  here  is  concentrate: 


And  one  can  toll  where  is  the 


Of  each  proud  Brother  of  the 


to  roost 
to  Boost. 


To,i  read  a tale  that  entertains 
I And  advertises  some  soiihrette) 

And  you  would  iearn  whence  come  the  brains 
That  keep  lit,1  reader's  nerves  upset; 
justT  turn,  if  you'd  enlightened  be 
i Unto  this  new  directory. 


"A  Marriage  in  a Lion's  Cage”; 

"A  Chorus  Maid  to  Wed  an  Lari": 
"Forsakes  Her  Millions  for  the  Stage"; 

"Does  Cleopatra's  Stunt  With  Pearl"; 
Who  writes  such  classic  lore — ah.  look 
Bui  In  the  P.  A.  address  book! 


In  spite  of  Swinburne’s  devotion  tof 
Elizabethan  drama,  he  could  seldom  be| 
tempted  to  go  ins’de  a theatre  to  seel 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  acted.  Nori 
when  his  own  tragedy  of  "Loerine,”  was 
produced  in  1899  could  he  be  induced  to 
be  present,  although  Miss  Lillah  Mc- 
Carthy acted  with  rare  distinction  th 


1 


part  of  the  Queen.  But  Swinburne  s 
deafness  unfitted  him  for  playgoing. 
After  14  years’  abstention,  however,  he 
was  induced  in  1892  to  go  to  the  old 
Olympic  to  see  the  Independent  Theatre 
Society's  performance  of  "The  Duchess 
of  Malfi.”  On  this  occasion  he  took  with 
him  his  own  little  quarto  copy  of  the 
original  text,  pubished  in  163o.  Swin- 
burne admitted  that  "The  Duchess’  was 
his  favorite  play,  "that  transcendent 
masterpiece  of  tragedy”  he  would  call 
it.— The  Westminster. 

Baconians  have  insisted  that  the  legal 
jargon  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  show  that 
Bacon  probably  wrote  them.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sullivan  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Magazine  combats  this  theory.  In 
the  whole  dramatic  literature  of  that 
time,  legal  similes  and  allusions  are 
found  to  occur  with  the  like  frequency. 
The  legal  coloring  is  so  strong  that  one 
is  forced  to  believe  that  “law  talk  must 
have  been  more  common  among  lay  men 
in  those  davs,  and  especially  among 
laymen  of  a playgoing  disposition,  than 
it  has  ever  been  since.”  Sir  Edward 
also  points  out  errors  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  that  Bacon,  a carefully  trained 
lawyer,  would  not  have  committed.  The 
answer  of  the  Baconians  is  ready  . Ba- 
con made  these  errors  purposely,  as  he 
did  in  geography,  as  he  committed  ana- 
chronisms, in  order  to  avert  suspicion. 
Once  believe  the  premise  that  Shake- 
speare could  not  have  written  Shake- 
speare's plays  because  he  was  mentally 
unable  to  write  them,  and  anything, 
everything  follows.  PHILIP  IIALE. 
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sues  III  OPERA 


j been  wrought ‘ l 
popular  will.” 


he  Rondo 


also 


Louis  Waller,  in  his  revival  of  “The 
Three  Musketeers.”  doubles  the  parts 
of  (i’Artagnan  and  the, Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

Mr.  Shaw's  new  play,  "Tiie  Showing 
up  of  Blanco  Posnet,”  will  be  produced 
in  London  on  June  i.  Miss  Genee  lias 
been  invited  to  dance  in  the  same  thea- 
tre, the  Afternoon,  that  the  occasion 
may  he  doubly  joyous. 


Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  not  only  thinks  of 
producing  “Beethoven”;  he  purposes 
some  day  to  revive  “The  Way  of  the 
World,”  Massinger’s  "A  New  Way  to 
Pav  Old  Debts,"  but  "only  from  an  ac- 
tor’s point  of  view,”  for  he  would  like 
to  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach— “I  fear  I 
there  is  no  money  in  It”— and  Massin- 
ger's "The  City  Madam.”  But  there  was 
money  for  years  in  “A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,”  nor  is  the  magnificent 
performance  of  Sir  Giles  by  E.  I.*  Dav- 
enport clean  forgotten,  Mr.  Tree  spoke 
of  a critic  who  had  suggested  that 
such  productions  as  “The  School  for 
Scandal”  should  be  played  privately  a 
few  limes  to  tiie  critics,  who  then  could 
make  suggestions.  “What  do  I think 
of  it?  Ah  I”  said  Mr.  Tree,  "who  am  I 
that  I should  pronounce  on  such  a mat- 
ter? One  is  always  right  or  wrong  from 
the” first— a producer  is  saved  or  damned 
by  his  temperamental  outlook— even 
criticism  cannot  create  for  him  a new 
mind.” 


Covent  Garden  Season  Opens 
and  Wins  Some  Praise:  At- 
lanta Breaks  Into  Verse  Over 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar. 


DISCORD  ENTERS  INTO 

LOUISVILLE  FESTIVAL 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

London  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  opera  season  that  began  at  C>»v- , 
ent  Garden  April  26,  with  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  "Samson  and 
Delilah”  on  an  operatic  stage.  The 
Times  of  the  24th  commented  on  the  de- 
sire of  the  Syndicate  to  gratify  all 
tastes.  It  discoursed  gracefully  on 
Gluck  and  Wagner,  and  not  without 
humor:  “Strange  men  and  women  are 


mts  on  e 
hing  prim- 


Thls  bust  thou  dene  to  11-.,  Sweet  <;ei\i.,  — — - 
Tbou'st  tuken  our  hearts  from  usi^Wveet 
1 Geraldine, 

Sweet  Geraldine. 

College  Park,  May  8,  1000, 


..tern,  as  though  they 

did  their  best  to  live  lri  forests,  upon  the  ' 


elemental  emotions,  and  were  quick  to 
suspect  their  fellows  of  a lack  ot  ‘real- 
ity,1 as  they  call  it.  They  tind  a phil- 
osophy of  life  in  the  operas,  hum  'mo- 
tives' to  symbolize  stages'  in  their 
thought,  and  walk  off  their  fervor  on 
the  Embankment,  wrapped  In  great 
blank  cloaks.  There  are  further  the 
scholarly  Wagnerlans,  detecting  ‘mo- 
tives’ by  the  Hash  of  their  electric  lamps, 
and  instructing  humble  female  relatives 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  score.” 

The  Times  admitted  that  Mine.  Tetraz- 
zini In  the  mad  scene  in  "Lucia"  is  an 
ideal  to  great  numbers.  It  explained 
why  she  is  an  ideal.  ''To  begin  with,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  how  she  does 
it;  and  then  her  notes  are  flawless;  but] 
above  all,  the  combination  of  exquisite! 
clothing,  madness,  melody  and  death  is 
irresistible.  It  is  just  the  world  for 
men  and  women  who  are  by  nature  or 
calling  of  a shrewd,  practical  disposi- 
tion in  the  daytime.  The  ideals  are  sim- 
ple but  highly  romantic,  and  they  are 
set  out  with  the  utmost  luxury." 

The  peroration  of  the  Times'  saluta- 
ry showed  that  the  writer  does  not 
take  opera  too  seriously,  whether  it  be 
Italian,  French  or  German:  "The  words 
the  opera'  alone  call  up  a complex  vis-  j 
ion.  We  see  the  immense  house,  with  | 
i st  curved  sides,  its  soft  depths  ofj 
rose  color  and  cream,  the  laces  hanging 
down  in  loops  from  the  boxes,  and  the 
twinkle  of  diamonds  within.  We  think 
of  this : of  tlie  hum  and  animation  when 
the  pyramid  of  light  blazes  out  and  all 
the  colors  move : and  of  the  strapge 
i and  dimness  when  the  vistas  of 
stage  are  revealed  and  the  voices 
mingle  with  the  violins.  Undoubtedly 
he  great  dome  which  has  risen  so  pom- 
pously among  cabbages  and  slums  shel- 
one  of  the  oddest  of  all  worlds — 
villiant,  beautiful  and  absurd." 


This  poem  reminds  us  that  on  May 
S Miss  Farrar  was  heartily  praised  at 


i Springfield,  in  this  commonwealth, 
by  "society  leaders”  for  her  gowns, 
j One  exclaimed,  according  to  the  . 


i»  York  Times,  which  prints  only  the 
news  that's  tit  to  print:  “It's  really' 


worth  one's  money  to  hear  Miss  Far- 
rar, if  nothing  more  than  to  see  a 
truly  well-dressed  woman."  The  so- 
ciety leaders”  thus  lent  an  enlight- 
ened patronage  to  art. 


The  season  opened.  April  26,  Saint- 
5aens’  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  with 
•Ime.  Kirkby  Lunn,  Messrs.  Fontaine, 
.loore,  Davey;  April  27,  “Faust.”  Mines. 
Idvlna,  Symiane,  Messrs.  Fontaine, 
Idoore,  Marcoux;  April  28,  ‘‘Madame 
[Jutterfly"  Miss  Destinn,  Mme.  Lejeune, 
.ellva,  Sammarco;  April  29  “Die  Wal- 
uerie,”  Mrs.  Saltzmann-Stevens,  Miss 
'an  Dresser,  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn.  Messrs. 
I.vde,  Sehuetzendorf  and  Hyde. 

Then  there  were  indignant  protests, 
pritics  and  chronic  writers  of  letters  to  j 
ewspapers,  correspondents,  who,  to  i 
se  Charles  Reade's  phrase’  “have  no 
ther  waste  pipe  for  their  intellect,” 
|omplained  of  the  quality  of  the  singers 
nd  of  the  general  character  of  the  per- 
ormances.  Mme.  Tetrazzini  had  not  ar- 
rived. The  only  other  singers  worth 
earing,  in  view  of  the  prices  of  .admis- 
jion,  were  Miss  Destinn,  Mme.  Kirkby 
.unn,  Mr.  Sammarco.  There  were 
loomy  forebodings.  “Pelleas  and  Mel- 
ia.nde”  was  promised,  but  no  effort  was 
:ade  to  engage  Miss  Garden  and  Mr. 
'erier. 

It  is  tlie  old  story.  The  great  audi- 
nce  demands  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
ide.  It  is  interested  slightly  or  not  at 
11  in  the  production  or  new  or  un- 
tmiliar  operas.  It  will  forgive  careless, 
ess  in  the  orchestra  or  in  stage  man-  1 
gement  as  long  as  there  is  a world- 
tmous  singer  in  the  cast] 

Meanwhile  an  Italian  company,  at 
te  Coronet  Theatre,  revived  "I  Puri- 
jini”  April  26.  and  produced  Leon- 
lvallo’s  "Zaza”  for  the  first  time  in 
ngland  April  30.  The  soprano  Mme 
onzaga,  was  applauded  for  her  vocai 
•illiance,  and  other  singers  were 
•aised.  The  Saturday  Review  drew  a 
mtrast.  The  singers  at  the  Coronet 
ere  all  doing  their  utmost  and  their 
lirit  was  contagious.  He  could  not  say 
e same  of  the  performances  at  Covent 
arden. 

The  Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  en- 
uslastic  comments  published  in  the 
tlanta  Journal  apropos  of  singers  at 
e music  festival.  The  following  poem 
ipeared  in  the  Constitution  of  May  9: 
>VH  AT -GERALDINE  FARRAR  DID  TO 
ATLANTA. 

Sweet  Geraldine. 


Let  us  quote  once  more  from  tlie 
Atlanta  Journal,  for  the  festival  seems 
to  have  been  a succe  i.  "Magic  fingers 
touched  the  strings  of  a magic  harp 
in  tile  southland's  soul,  waked  it  into 
being  and  left  it  vibrant,  living.  Here- 
after through  all  time  Atlanta  will 
hold  a place  among  the  world's  music 
shrines.-"  And  there  were  large  aud- 
iences. “The  auditorium  was  filling 
at  tlie  rate  of  60  people  to  tlie  second, 
yet  none  seemed  to  come,  for  as  the 
new  arrivals  emerged  into  the  vast 
Interior  they  seemed  to  be  swallowed 
and  disappear . like  steam  clouds  fad- 
ing in  a summer  sky  * * * beau- 

teous southern  womanhood  swathed  in 
glory  of  raiment,  gorg  ously  brilliant, 
was  at  her  best.” 

Miss  Farrar  "moved  her  fingers 
over  the  keys  in  a sort  prelude  and 
something  like  a great  sigh  was  given 
by  the  audience.  1 * * Then  she 

sang.  The  vesper  bells  at  Nantes  used 
to  be  said  by  travellers  to  ‘mat  -«  the 
ears  weep.’  That  is  -nought  of  in 
speaking  of  how  she  sang.  The  aud- 
ience must  have  sat  motionless  and 
drunk  it  in.  But  one  can  only  say 
what  was  the  individual  feelin"  No 
one  thought  of  his  neighbor.  “Every 
one  was  dreaming  his  owi  dream,  for- 
getful of  time  and  place.  Think  ng 
of  what  was  to  be.  rebuilding,  build- 
ing anew.” 

As  Martinus  Scriblerus  remarked,  al- 
luding to  Ambrose  Philips’  poem  to 
Cuzzoni:  "Who  would  think  this  was 

only  a poor  gentlewoman  that  sung 
finely?” 

And  Mme.  Fremstad  arrived  at  the 
festival  after  all.  Much  was  anticipated 
j of  her.  The  Journal  printed  her  portrait 
J as  Isolde,  ‘‘that-  fate-driven,  passionately 
j beautiful  princess  who  opens  her  heart’s 
mysterious  depth  in  Wagner’s  thunder-  i 
i ing  music.  It  is  said  that  she  throws 
into  her  interpretation  of  this  character 
every  emotion  that  ever  swept  across 
the  soul  of  womanhood.  One  moment  - 
she  will  seem  tender,  clinging,  enchant-  ]j 
ing,  and  the  next  reckless,  brave,  scorn,  f 
ful,  heroic— a creature  of  myriad’ moods,  - 
yet  as  true  to  her  love  always  as  the  j: 
flower  to  the  sun.  Mme.  Fremstad  is 
truly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  present  'I 
age.” 

t he  Journal  said  that  the  picture  of- 
fered  a “fleeting  glimpse.”  To  an  un- 
prejudiced person  this  portrait  looks 
solid  and  substantial,  massive  and  con- 
crete. The  headline  is  eloquent:  "Olive 
Fremstad  unlocks  womanhood’s  whole 
heart.” 


Miss  Beatrice  Giertson  of  Minneapolis 
took  the  part  of  Elisabeth  In  "Tann- 
haeuser"  at  the  Weimar  Opera  House 
with  such  success  that  she  has  signed 
a contract  for  five  years. 

I'  rnnehetti  is  at  work  on  an  opera 
"Mackboule,"  and  as  the  subject  Is  a 
Turkish  one,  he  writes  in  a villa  in 
the  Turkish  style  in  Tuscany  and  smokes 
a narghile.  T "T.  D.”  would  be  more 
convenient 

Elena  Bianchini  Cappelll  who  was 
here  with  Mascagni  in  1902. 'and  proved 
herself  to  be  a dramatic  singer  of  ex- 
traordinary force,  recently  took  tlie  part 
of  Salome  in  Lisbon  and,  although  she 
now  weighs  over  200  pounds,  it  is  said 
that  she 'danced  tlie  dance  of  tlie  seven 
veils  with  “alluring  virtuosity." 

Call  Ruggles,  who  is  known  in  Boston 
as  a composer,  lias  met  with  success  as 
a conductor  of  symphony  concerts  in 
Winona.  The  Daily  Republican  of  that 
city,  in  its  issue  of  May  1.  paid  him 
many  compliments  and  congratulated 
Winona  on  having  "within  its  midst  a 
musician  so  deep  in  learning  and  rich 
in  talent,  a musician  who  is  fully  qual- 
ified to  take  his  place  with  the  best  in 
this  country.”  At  the  concert,  April  30. 
the  orchestra  played  Lekeu’s  "Hamlet  ' 
Tills  was  probably  the  first  performance 
of  this  symphonic  study  in  America 


modern  ralftslc.  moreover,  where  the  vlo- I 
oft«n  reriulred  t,.  play  In  J,,-!,-; 
highest  register,  there  will  l»-  „ great  i 
number  of  unnecessary  leiror  lines  ' 
Messrs  Rlcordl  poini  out  that  the  prim! 
icabltty  of  this  new  system  has  been 
losted  recently,  for  Giordano's  opera' 
Mai  cella  was  produced  In  1907  wit  , i 
both  score  and  part  so  written." 

Miss  Emma  Cams,  "who  Is  known  by 
some  as  a contralto  and  by  others  as  a 

9aJf  T'n“",ilS  mad<'  il  mpmber  on  May 
9 of  the  Brule  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians  win, 
the  show  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
one  was  obliged  to  remove  her  shoes 
a"d  st0,'I<lngs-  1 quote  from  tlie  World- 
There  Is  no  question  but  what  some 
one  had  tipped  Emma  off  on  that  part 
of  the  ceremony,  for  just  as  Ted  Marks 
jumped  up  on  a chair  to  see  better  she 
kicked  both  shoes  off  without  even  bend- 
ing over.  Then,  taking  each  stocking  by 
the  too,  she  whisked  it  off  as  quickly  I 
and  neatly  as  they  unveil  loving  cups  |)v 
pulling  a string  at  the  proper  cue  In  the 
presentation  speech. ’ ’ 


Three  musicians,  Eugen  d’Albert,  Wil- 
helm Kienzi  and  the  Hungarian  Butti- 
kay,  asked  at  the  same  time  for  the 
privilege  of  setting  music  to  tlie  drama, 
"A  Wedding  at  the  Time  of  tlie  Revo- 
lution,” by  the  Danish  dramatist,  So- 
phus  Michael  is.  The  play  was  performed 
recently  with  great  success  in  Berlin. 
The  Hungarian  received  tlie  authoriza- 
tion. 

When  Mozart's  “Magic  Flute”  was  re- 
vived at  Leipsic  last  month  two  basset- 
horns,  indicated  in  the  score,  were  used 
They  have  been  usually  replaced  by 
clarinets.  Mr,  Converse  employed  this 
nobly  melancholy  instrument  with 
marked  effect  in  his  opera,  "The  Pipe  of 
Desire.” 

An  opera  “Rhea,"  by  Spiro  Samara, 
has  been  produced  with  success  at  Rome! 

Jean  Sibelius  has  composed  a new 
string  quartet  which  will  be  published 
soon  in  Berlin. 

Max  Reger’s  new  prelude  and  fugue 
in  B minor  for  the  violin  alone  is  dedi- 
cated to  Henri  Marteau,  for  whose 
“silver  jubilee"  it  was  composed.  The 
piece  is  already  published. 

Spontine’s  “The  Vestal”  was  per- 
formed 16  times  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
last  season. 

Julius  Hey,  a well  known  singing 
teacher,  died  recently  at  Munich  at  the 
age  of  76. 

Felix  Biumenfeld’s  symphony  in  C, 
“To  the  Memory  of  the  Dear  Departed,” 
has  been  published. 

Raoul  Gunsbourg  is  at  work  on  the 
libretto  and  music  of  an  opera,  “Ivan 
the  Terrible,”  which  will  be  prodne-m  ■>< 


vents  the  tunes  and  they  are  then  put 
into  shape  for  dramatic  purposes. 


By  EDWARD  II.  WaLKER. 
my  Muse  with  Cupid’s  little  arrow 


...  * — V/UjDU  o nil  it;  liuow 

iding  me  sing  of  you,  Geraldine  Farrar 

s — 


Sweet  Geraidin’c. 

ind,  in  truth,  'tis  no  easy  duty 

M point,  with  ready  pen,  your  matchless 

beauty, 

Swo 


Sweet  Geraldine. 


>’  so  perfect  is  your  beauteous  state 
;n  Apollo  must  be  unworthiest  mate 
Sweet  Geraldine. 


There  was  no  rift  within  -the  Atlanta 
lute.  What  a contrast  was  the  Louis- 
ville music  festival  in  this  respect;  Prof. 
George  Gookins  had  drilled  the  chorus 
for  the  performance  of  "The  Pied 
Piper,"  but  when  Walter  Damrosch  ar- 
rived to  conduct  he  told  tlie  chorus  that 
it  had  been  miserably  instructed  and  he 
cut  out  the  work  from  the  program. 
The  chorus,  incensed,  hissed  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch:  on  several  occasions.  "Gookins 
also  took  umbrage  and  a personal  en- 
counter was  narrowly  averted.”  Later 
when  Prof,  Gookins— whose  name  like 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  Atalanta  is  as  blessing 
to  speak — conducted  at  a rehearsal,  the 
orchestra  sulked  and  some  members  re- 
fused to  play.  Still  later,  statements 
were  published.  Prof.  Gookins  said  in 
print  that  Mr.  Damrosch  was  -overrated 
and  ‘‘far  in  the  ruck  as  a musical  con- 
ductor.” Mr.  Damrosch  countered  heav- 
ily by  saying  that  Prof.  Gookins  had  no 
inkling  of  the  first  principles  of  conduct-  ' 
ing.  "His  foot  beat  the  time  heavily, 
while  his  arms  waved  about  vaguely 
and  without  significance."  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch s arms,  by  the  way,  are  constantly 
in  motion,  and  he  has  been  ranked  by 
acute  observers  as  a semaphoric  con- 
ductor. Then  Mr.  Basham  attempted  to 
bash  Mr.  Damrosch.  Mr.  Basham  is  a 
music  critic  and  a friend  of  Prof. 
Gookins.  Alas  for  Basham!  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch dismissed  him  as  follows:  “I 

have  -always  found  him  to  be  a bump- 
tious bore  of  great  ignorance  In  musical 
matters.” 


e lily,  flower-queen,  doth  veil  her  face 
len.  beholding,  it  sees  your  beautiful  face 
fcweet  Geraldine. 


d should  the  violet’s  modest  beauty 
;11  mingle  with  thu  lily’s  stately  beauty 
Sweet  Geraldine. 


a by 
In  o 


Nature  blend  with  the  lovely  row 
one.  and  one  ill  beauty’s  sweet  repose, 
♦Sweet  Geraldine. 


n pare  tWere  m0IC  tban  Tain  thus  to  com- 

Nature’s  blended  beauty  with  thine,  so  rare 
bweet  Geraldine.  ' 


>u  art  a symphony  of  golden  tune, 
tb  all  the  witchery  of  song-birds  in  June 
Sweet  Geraldine.  ’ 


melody  of  love  i3  in  tbv  throat 

noteaflUme  wlth  tbat  * bhJvenly  heartfelt 


"Webster  Norcross-  Boston  quartet  ts 
singing  at  the  Walhalla,  Berlin, h said  tlie 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
April  25. 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  says  that 
Leopold  StokovSki  will  be  offered  the  po- 
sition of  conductor  of  the  new’  Cincinnati 
orchestra  if  concerts  will  be  given  next 
year. 

Henley  and  Stevenson’s  drama  “Ad- 
miral Guinea”  was  played  in  Glasgow 
the  21st  inst.,  and  an  overture  for  the 
piay  was  written  by  Albert  Cazabon 
"The  piece,  which  has  a tune  of  horn- 
pipe complexion,  with  a broader  theme 
for  contrast,  proved  pleasant  music  if 
not  of  striking  originality.” 


The  New  York  American  of  the  10th 
spoke  of  Albert  Carre,  ‘‘who  ranks  next 

\°iv.^eSSa®:er  *n  Par's  as  a conductor.” 
Albert  Carre,  the  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  is  neither  a conductor  nor  a 
musician.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
actor,  and  in  1884  he  turned  theatrical 
director.  He  has  written  librettos  and 
plajs,  and  has  written  about  literature 
and  art  for  newspapers.  His  wife  is  a 
singer  at  the  Opera  Comique,  where 
she  is  renowned  chiefly  for  her  jeal- 
ousy. 

The  London  county  council  now  al- 
lowe  music  of  a “too  popular  type”  in 
the  parks.  In  1905  it  pul  “so-called 
negro  and  ragtime  melodies  of  Ameri- 
can origin”  under  the  ban. 

Mascheroni’s  new  opera.  “Perugina,”! 
produced  at  Naples  April  24,  is  said  to! 
lack  originality. 

Baltimore  could  raise  only  $35,000  of 
the  required  guarantee  of  $100,000  for 
the  opera  fund. 

7 he  entire  Munich  "Tonkuenstlerf] 
orchestra,  conducted  by  Joseph  Las- 
salle,  has  been  engaged  for  tlie  festi- 
val plays  which  begin  June  18  under 
the  management  of  Max  Reinhardt  in 
tlie  Kuenstler  Theatre,  Munich.  The 
orchestra  will  perfdfrm  the  music  for 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice,”  “Twelfth 
Night."  “Midsummer  Night's  Dream” 
and  "Faust,”  also  music  for  other  plavs. 
Messrs.  Humperdinck,  Schillings,  Beer- 
YYa]lbrunn  and  Marsehalk  have  writ- 
ten  music  especially  fur  these  plays. 


The  Herald  lias  received  a dipping 
I from  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  March  29. 

1 There  is  a report  of  Mme.  Melba’s  tri- 
umph at  her  “farewell  concert,”  the  last 
of  a series  of  four.  Mr.  Lernmone  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  says  that  Mme. 
Melba  can  “draw  more  money  in  anv 
City  than  any  living  singer;  that  in  New 
dork  she  receives  $3000  a night;  dial 
Royal  Albert  Hail  was  sold  out  a week 
in  advance  of  her  concert  last  Novem- 
ber-and  the  hall  seats  10,000;  that  at 
Sydney  in  the  season  of  1902-3  her  net 

sit^tnn  Srlglt  concert  came  to  about 
Th,e  London  Telegraph  published 
i eeently  tile  following  paragraph:  "To' 

mark  her  affection  for  the  Australasian 
people  by  some  direct  persona]  gift  ’ 
Mme.  Melba,  as  a practical  response  to 
the  many  appeals  which  have  reached 
her  since  she  arrived  in  Australia,  has 
generously  set  aside  a sum  of  1000 
guineas  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
chief  cities,  leaving  it  to  the  different 
mayors  to  distribute  the  various! 
amounts.  In  explaining  her  wishes  in! 

: }he  matter  the  diva  stated  that  the  num. 
ber  of  concerts  provided  for  by  her  tour’ 

1 matle  it  impossible  for  her  to  undertake 
any  additional  appearances  adding  that 
m any  case  she  regarded  a’  charity  per- 
formance as  but  a form  of  tax,  after 
all,  ‘on  the  generosity  of  one’s  friends.'  ” 
Mme.  Marchesi,  the  eider,  has  been 
saying  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
English  and  American  girls  who  go  to 
Paris  to  study  singing  have  no  capacity 
whatever.  “Few  teachers,  however,” 
she  adds,  “are  honest  enough  to  tell 
them  so.”  Her  estimate  is  probably  an 
underestimate: 

Miss  Floriel  Florean.  “the  South  Afri- 
can contralto,”  gave  a “South  African 
i Folk-Song”  concert  in  London  April  28 
[The  Daily  Telegraph  said:  “Some  of 

these  songs  had  been  more  or  less  ar- 
ranged, and  some  were  even  by  modern 
Dutch  composers,  or  more  or  less  rear- 
ranged by  them.  Others  were  very  old, 
as,  for  example,  the  opening  ‘Zuid-Afri- 
kaans  Volkslied,’  the  characteristic 
‘Vrijstaat's  Minnelied’  (origin  unknown) 
and  the  pathetic  ‘Danie  eir  Lenie.’  Miss 
Florean,  who  at  first  was  suffering  from 
nervousness,  sang  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  at  times  with  pathos.  The  in- 
terest  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
I music.  Some  of  the  poems  were  full  of 
humor,  such  as  ‘So  Said  the  Magis- 
! trate,’  in  which  was  told  how  'to  heaven 
j went  the  Boer,  byt  the  parrot  it  still 
sat  there,’  together  with  the  comments 
Jof  tlie  magistrate;  also  ‘Old  Auntie 
j Koos,'  who  ‘stirred  her  coffee  wth  her 
j foot,  she  did.'  Miss  Florena  interpreted 
i all  the  sone\s  in  f’nnf*  nntoi,  


I all  the  songs  m Cape  Dutch,  but  even 
without  the  translations  given  in  the 
program  it  was  easy  to  fololw,  not  only 
the  general  meaning,  but  most  of  the 
actual  words.” 


Geraldii 


In  the  new  edition  of  Beethoven’s 
first  and  second  symphonies  published 
'*5-  tile  Ricordis  tlie  viola  part  is  written 
in  the  G cler.  It  is  understood  that  the 
"1,US,<1>  is  t°  read  an  octave  lower. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  “Tlie  in- 

novation will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
an??te.UrS‘  Wll°  °Iten  experience  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  qjder  system.  One 
wonders,  though,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
viola,  whether  a step  further  might  not! 
na'"e  been  taken  by  employing  tlie  F 
, I }or  Ihe  lower  compass  and  the  G 
clef  for  the  upper;  but  In  tlie  latter  case 
representing  the  notes  at  their  proper 
pitch.  If  simplification  is  the  main  ob- 
ject, this  would  obviate  the  present  ne- 
eessity  of  transposition  of  an  ' octave 
which  appears  to  be  easier  than  it  real 
ly  is  when 


reading  string  parts. 


In 


Richard  Strauss’  new  opera,  “Sylvia 
and  the  Star,"  will  “overflow  witli  light, 
melodious  music.” 

Ellison  Van  Hoose,  an  American  tenor 
well  known  in  Boston,  lias'  been  singing 
“through  the  Scandinavian  grand  opera 
belt.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday 
spoke  of  Gardner  Lamson.  formerly  of 
.Boston,  as  a tenor.  He  is  a baritone  or 
some  might  prefer  to  call  him  a “basso 
cantante.” 

A Chicago  jury  has  awarded  $5000 
to  Miss  Grace  Reals,  an  actress,  who 
sued  an  apothecary  for  $25,000,  claim-  ■ 
ing  that  he  injured  her  vocal  chords 
througli  a mistake  in  the  filling  of  a 
prescription. 

The  music  critic  of  tlie  London 
Times,  hearing  Miss  Leginska  play  old, 
modern  and  ultra-modern  French’ 
music  for  the  piano,  remarked:  "In 

spite  of  tlie  complete  transformation 
which  musical  language  has  ' under- 
gone in  the  200  years  between  Cou- 
perin and  Debussy,  the  program  gave 
striking  examples  of  tlie  similarity 
of  aim  which  exists  in  the  old  anil 
new  French  schools.  Tlie  picturesque 
suggestion  of  Daquin’s  ‘Coucou*  and 
Ravel’s  ‘Jeux  d’Eau’  is  the  same  Fa 
miliar  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
are  expressed  by  a process  which  is 
too  delicate  to  be  called  realistic  al- 
though in  the  one  case  the  cuckoo’s 
call  is  unmistakable  and  in  the  other 
the  iridescent  sparkia  of  the  water 
as  well  as  its  ever-chlnging  anTye  | 
continuous  sound  Is  clearly  conveyed  ” 
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ist  Kussell.  "an  American  bart- 
Save  a recital  in  London  April 
was  praised  as  "an  intelligent 


. 


'a  pleasant 


_ i a 

and  cultured  artist"  with 
nd  well-controlled  voice. 

Str<n,s,  sn-s  tMf  when  he 
er’s  “’J’r’ 


W. 


could  make  nothing  of  it.  And  yet 
ow  clear  and  simple  this  masterpiece 
f Wagner’s  seems  today  to  every- 
ody  who  has  had  the  same  exper- 
nces  as  I had!"  He  also  said  that 
is  "Fuersnot,"  "today  seems  quite 
armless,  it  Is  nonsense  to  say  that 
purposely  write  dissonances:  in  all 
ty  works  X do  not  know  of  a single 
lace  which  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be 
teophonous.” 


r 


Concert  Notes. 

A musical  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■ork  of  the  Fathers  and  Mothers’ 
lub  of  Boston  will  be  given  in  Meta- 
hysioai  Hali,  Huntington  Chambers, 
j Tuesday  evening,  at  S o’clock.  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Marsh,  soprano:  Mrs.  Gascoigne 
Orr,  pianist,  and  Ernest  M.  Astle,  vio- 
linist, will  take  part. 

The  Boston  Operatic  Society.  Her- 
bert Forrest  Odell  director,  wiil  give 
an  operatic  concert  in  Potter  Hall 
Wednesday  evening  at  S O’clock.  Solos 
and  choruses  from  “Atlantis.”  "Er- 
mine.” “Robin  Hood"  and  "San  Toy” 
will  be  sung.  The  soloists  will  be 
Miss  Sophye  Barnard,  Miss  Louise 
Wood,  Miss  Yvonne  Fortin,  Miss  A. 
Bertha  Cote,  A.  W.  Cushing,  Harry 
Handy,  George  B.  Bigelow.  D.  E 
Bowen,  William  Wilson,  W.  T.  Wing- 
ed. There  will  be  a chorus  of  60 
voices. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner  there  will  be  a piano  recital 
for  the  Civic  Service  House  and  its 
members  at  39  North  Bennet  street 
Monday  (tomorrow)  evening  at  8 
o'clock.  Tickets  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  on  application  at  112  Salem 
street. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fox- 
Buonamic  school  of  pianoforte  playing — 
Miss  Laura  M.  Webster,  Miss  Mary  V. 
Pratt.  Miss  Alice  McDowell,  Miss  M. 
Rose  Rochette  and  George  F.  Hamer — 
will  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
Thursday  evening. 


pride  that  Swinburne  had  contrib- 
uted to  its  columns  a poem  “Vos 
Deos  laudamus,"  when  Tennyson’s 
"Lady  Vere  de  Vere”  was  anony- 
mously parodied  and  the  Laureate 
censured  for  taking  a title.  Burns 
sent  many  verses,  among  them  his 
"Address  to  a Haggis,”  to  the  news- 
papers. Tennyson  wrote  poems  for 
the  Times  and  Punch,  as  well  as  for 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Kipling 
might  once  have  been  called  the  offi- 
cial poet  of  the  Times,  while  the 
present  Laureate  favors  the  Stand- 
ard. Stirring  poems  were  published 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  during  the 
Civil  War.  Forceythe  Willson's  re- 
markable verses  about  the  vision  of 
the  color  sergeant  were  printed  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Nearly 
all  the  leading  American  poets  wrote 
"newspaper  poetry.’’ 


who  neglects  to  bum  the  release. of  the  I 
mortgage  unmasks  himself  before  the 
audience  and  in  low,  hissing  tones  in-  | 
forms  it  of  his  fiendish  purpose.  Alas  I 
for  the  villain  in  the  revised  version!  j 
He  is  dropped  overboard  as  unceremo- 
niously as  the  boy  Xury  in  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  and  is  seen  no  more.  The  sen- 
timental lawyer’s  clerk  with  his  pas- 
sion for  brandy  is  more  favored.  Tay- 
lor’s original  comedy  was  a play  of  the 
heart  and  home,  with  an  American  as 
low  comedian,  a drama  that  would  have 
disappeared  ‘long  ago  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ingenious  inflation  of  a part  by 
the  elder  Sothern. 

It  was  natural  that  the  son  should 
strive  either  from  filial  devotion  or  from 
praiseworthy  ambition  to  follow  in  the 
father’s  fpotsteps.  The  wonder  is  tiiat 
he  succeeds  as  well  as  he  does,  for  the 
father  had  a personality  that'  favored 
the  part,  and  he  played  with  a peculiar 
lightness  and  elegance.  There  were  mo- 
ments last  night  when  Mr.  Sothern  was 
like  his  father,  so  that  the  older  play- 
goers had  double  enjoyment.  There  were 
also  moments  when  Mr.  Sothern  was 
happily  himself.  It  would  be  easy  for 
any  trained  actor  of  marked  mimetic 
power  to  Imitate  the  external  features 
of  the  elder  Sothern's  impersonation, 
his  curious  skip,  his  management  of  his 
whiskers,  his  drawl;  but  there  was 
much  more  than  this  ih  the  earlier 
impersonation. 

The  strange  contrasts  between  slug- 
gish workings  of  the  mind,  dense  stu- 
pidity and  an  equally  singular  acuteness, 
a sublime  impertinence  when  it  was 
least  expected,  the  appreciation  of 
grotesque  incongruities,  the  inexora- 
ble logic  with  which-  a ridiculous  pre- 
mise was  led  to  a conclusion — these! 
characteristics  demand  something 
more  than  a clever  imitator.  When 
the  elder  Sothern  was  most  extrava- 
gant he  was  still  recognizable  as  a 
human  and  thinking  being.  He  rea- 
soned even  when  he  was  not  reason- 
able. 

At  times  last  night  Mr.  Sothern  in 
the  first  two  acts  might  have  played 
with  more  deftness  and  lightness,  yet 
there  Was  much  that  was  amusing, 
even  to  those  who  were  Interested 
chiefly  in  comparison.  N 

His  third  act  was  capital  through- 
out— In  the  scene  with  his  valet,  and 
especially  in  the  long  scene  'with 
Georgina.  In  the  former  his  aplomo, 
and  repartee  were  conspicuous;  in  the 
latter  his  inconsequential  chatter,  his' 
flow  of  anecdote,  his  facial  expres- 
sion, which  in  his  moments  of  silence 
was  peculiarly  eloquent,  were  thor- 
oughly delightful.  In  this  act  he  re- 
minded one  of  his  father's  imperturba- 
ble coolness,  and  there  was  also  an 
individual  flavor.  His  scene  in  thej 
last  act,  with  the  digression  concern- 
ing the  inherent  absurdity  of  prov-' 
erbs,  with  the  reading  of  Sam’s  let- ! 
ter,  was  not  marked  by  the  same  dis-i 
play  of  the  comedian's  high  art  and 
finesse,  although  this  scene  kindled,1 
Inextinguishable  laughter. 

Mr.  Sothern’s  company,  on  the  whole,' 
gave  excellent  support.  Mr.  Mather 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  allotted  lines,! 
in  turning  the  caricature  of  the  Yankee 
into  a portrait  that  had  human  features, 
a being  that  was  not  wholly  and  wildly 
fantastical,  one  tiiat  excited  sympathy  1 
The  costumes  of  the  period  were  quaint 
yet  not  unbecoming.  Fifty  years  from 
now  the  gowns  and  hats  worn  by  the 
women  of  today  may  well  cause  greater 
surprise  and  even  provoke  derisive' 
laughter  if  they  are  then  seen  upon  the  i 
stage. 

"Lord  Dundreary"  will  be  played  this' 
week,  except  on  Friday  night,  when  Mr 
Sothern  will  bo  seen  here  for  the  first 
time  as  Richelieu  in  Bulwer’s  drama, 
and  on  Saturday  night,  when  ho  will  ap- 
pear as  Hamlet  with  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe as  Ophelia. 
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AS  LORD  DUNDREARY 


Majestic  Audience  Enjoys  Im- 
personation, in  Which  Older 
Folk  See  Much  to  Remind 
Them  of  Actor’s  Father. 


The  “Pops." 

The  regular  summer  season  of  the 
j "Pops”  at  Symphony  Hall  is  now  well 
under  way.  The  programs  of  popular 
music  played  by  the  55  members  of  the 
Symphony  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube, 
have  delighted  large  audiences.  Last 
right  every  seat  in  the  hall  was  taken. 

Mr.  Strube  will  enter  upon  the  last 
week  of  his  conducting  tomorrow,  and 
l.e  lias  chosen  delightful  programs  for 
his  last  six  nights.  Monday  will  be  a 
B&sner  night,  the  second  one  of  the 
year;  Wednesday.  German  night;  Thurs- 
day, Italian  night.  Mr.  Kautzenbach, 
who  conducted  at  these  concerts  last 
season  for  the  first  time,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Strube  for  three  weeks,  beginning 
Monday,  May  24.  The  program  in  full 
for  tomorrow  is : 

March  from  “The  Queen  of  Sheba." 
Gounod;  overture,  “LTtaliana,"  Rossini; 
waltz.  “Be:  tins  z’  Haus,”  Strauss ; selec- 
tion. "Traviata,”  Verdi ; overture,  “Ri- 
enzi.”  Wagner:  bridal  procession,  Wag- 
n from  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
rer:  introduction  of  act  2, 
Wagner ; overture,  “The 
3e.”  Auber;  reve  angelique 
Marshall).  Rubinstein  ; se- 
Serenade,”  Herbert ; march, 
drich,"  Friedemann. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-E.  H.  Soth- 
ern’s version  of  "Lord  Dundreary" 
("Our  Country  Cousin”),  a comedy  in 
four  acts  by  Tom  Taylor. 

Lord  Dundreary 1..  . .E.  H.  Sothern 

Asa  Trenchard ^....Sydney  Mather 

Sir  Edward  Trenchard William  Harris 

Lieut.  Vernon p.  J.  Kelly 

Capt.  De  Boots Milano  Tilden 

Mr  Richard  Coyle John  Taylor 

Abel  Murcott Maleplm  Bradley 

Blnney Rowland  Buckstone 

Buddicombe.  Albert  S.  Howson 

Florence  Trenchard Helena  Head 

Mary  Meredith Virginia  Hammond 

Mrs.  Montchessington Ina  Goldsmith 

Georgina Gladys  Hanson 

Augusta Loretta  Healy 

Sharpe Katherine  Wilson 

Skillet Ethel  Gray 

A large  audience  laughed  heartily  the 
first  night  of  Mr.  Sothern’s  engagement 
of  two  weeks,  laughed  heartily  and  con- 
stantly at  Dundreary’s  sayings.  There 
were  many,  rio  doubt,  in  the  audience 
who  remembered  with  delight  the  elder 
Sothern  in  the  part  which  he  raised 
from  one  of  insignificance  to  the  lead- 
ing one.  There  were  probably  some  who 
saw  the  play  for  the  first  time  and  were 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  the  trans- 
formations of  the  piece.  It  was  evident 
that  all  enjoyed  the  performance. 

When  Tom  Taylor  was  recommended 
to  adapt  the  chief  idea  of  a French 
drama,  “La  Femme  Forte,”  he  made  his 
hero,  Asa  Trenchard,  a Yankee,  and  he 
had  in  mind  Joshua  S.  Silsbec.  Silsbee 
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American  Program. 

Ispham,  baritone;  Heinrich 
and  tlie  women’s 
w England  Conserva- 
fr.  Chadwick,  conduc- 
concert  of  Americarj 
Hall,  next  Tuesday 
o’clock.  The  program 
Four  songs,  "Celtic 
jilbert  (Mr,  Bispham); 
rpetual  Adoration,’ 


SOCIETY’S  CONCERT 


E. 


solos,  Foote’s 
ill's  .Sketch  (after 
i'brrfs  Mazurka, 
lebhard);  Loeffk-r, 
ola  obhgato)  Mr. 

, Hope  Kirk’s  "In 
"Music  of  Calu-  | 
eiving  the  Messen- 
Wa-  Dance"  (Mr.  ! 

’ rr^\*o(\  if.  Artiiiir 


Works  of  Native  Composers 
Given  in  Jordan  Hall  by  Bos- 
ton Centre;  Messrs.  Bispham 
and  Gebhard  Assist. 


E.  II.  SOTHERN, 
As  Lord  Dundreary. 


wv^  n a c 9 

THE  POET’S  CORNER.  * 

s the  fashion  to  speak  light!; 
wspaper  poetry,  but  an  anthol 
f the  best  verses  published  ii 


never  played  the  part  and  he  sold  the/ 
play.  AVhen,  after  performances  in  the1 
United  States,  the  comedy  was  taken] 
bark  to  London  some  of  the  critics 
spoke  of  Dundreary  as  "an  American’s 
contemptuous  notion  of  an  English! 
lord."  In  1909  the  comedy  Is  amusing  to 
Bostonians  as  showing  an  Englishman’s] 
half-contemptuous  l/lea  of  an  American1 
!n  the  fifties.  The  one  caricature  is  no 
more  extravagant  and  preposterous  lhan 
the  other. 

The  piece,  even  without  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, was  entertaining  last  night  as 
an  example  of  a comedy  with  a dasli  of 
melodrama  that  Is  hopelessly  old-fash- 
|loned(  built  on  this.. most  conventional 
—a,  with  a plot  In  which  tlie  villain, 


The  Boston  Centre  of  the  American 
Music  Society  gave  a concert  of  Amer- 
ican compositions  last  night  in  Jordan: 
Hall,  which  was  filled  with  an  Inter- 
ested and  highly  appreciative  audience. 
David  Bispham,  baritone,  and  Heinrich  j 
Gebhard,  pianist,  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. The  women’s  chorus  of  the  New, 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  George 
W.  Chadwick,  conductor,  Alfred  Giot- 
zen,  viola,  and  Harold  O.  Smith  and' 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Baker,  accompanists, 
also  took  part. 

At  8:30  Mr.  Bispham  made  a few  in- 
troductory remarks  concerning  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  the  American  Music 
Society.  He  appealed  to  all  present  to 
aid  It  In  every  way  possible,  by  urging 


orchestra  and  choral  societies  to  p 
worthy  compositions  by  American  m 
slcians  on  their  programs;  to  see  to 
that  the  American  composer  is  repr 
sented  at  music  festivals.  Mr.  Bispha 
ended  by  saying  that  at  the  Seattle  e: 
position  there  would  be  an  "America 
composers’  day.” 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Fou 
songs  "Celtic  Studies,”  Henry  F.  Gi 
1/ert,  Mr.  Bispham;  chorus,  "Nuns  o* 
the  Perpetual  Adoration,”  E.  B.  Hill! 
piano  pieces,  No.  5 from  Poems,  or 
41,  A.  Foote;  No.  1 from  Sketches,  or, 
7,  E.  B.  Hill;  mazurka,  B minor,  II. 
Gilbert;  waltz,  A major,  Claytoil 
Johns,  Mr.  Gebhard;  four  songs  witll 
viola,  "La  Cloche  Felee,”  “Dansons  1,1 
Gigue,"  ”Le  Son  du  Cor”  and  "Sere  J 
nade,”  Ct  M.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Bispham* 
piano  pieces,  "In  the  Ruins,”  Helerl 
Hopekirk;  "Music  of  the  Calumet,"  HI 
W.  Loomis;  "Receiving  the  Messen-I 
gcr"  and  "Navajo  War  Dance,’’.  Ar-I 
thur  Farwell,  Mr.  Gebhard;  Poe’sl 
“Raven”  recited  by  Mr.  Bispham  tel 
music  by  Arthur  Bergh. 

All  the  composers  with  the  excep-J 
tlon  of  Mme.  Hopekirk  and  Mr.i 
Loeffler  are  Americans  by  birth.  Mr.l 
Hil,  s music  to  Ernest  Dowson’s  poem* 
was  performed  for  the  first  time.  It  I 
was  written  with  orchestral  accom-1 
paniment,  but  a piano  was  substituted! 
last  night  for  the  orchestra. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  Air 
Bispham,  recalled  after  the  group  of 
songs  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  sang  "Fifteen 
Men  on  the  Dead  Man’s  Chest,”  by 
the  same  composer,  and  Mr.  Gebhard 
after  the  first  group  of  piano  pieces, 
was  also  recalled  to  repeat  Mr.  Johns’ 
wait*. 
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“THE  INDECENT  STAGE.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  con- 
tributes an  article  entitled  "The  In- 
decent Stage”  to  the  current  number 
of  the  American  Magazine.  He  states 
that  at  one  period  of  the  present 
theatrical  season  "one-fifth  of  all  the 
dramatic  presentments  in  New  York 
were  of  dubious  character,  using  the 
adjective  in  its  most  charitable 
| sense."  Mr.  Adams  describes  the 
most  obnoxious  of  these  plays.  Ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  "present  dramatic 
tendency”  is  "on  the  neurotic  side.” 
The  New  Yorker  works  at  high  pres- 
sure, and  after  the  work  comes  the 
revulsion  when  stimulants  are  needed 
to  bring  him  up  to  “the  concert  j 
pitch  at  which  the  normal  person 
lives."  He  craves  cocktails,  liquid 
, and  mental.  "Hence  the  success  of  i 
; the  prurient  drama,  amidst  a the- 
atre-going public  largely  composed  ! 
of  sufferers  from  depressed  nerves.’'! 

discriminate^  He  r 


Mr.  Adams  discriminate^  He 
does  not  class  "The  Easiest  Way, 
an  honest  study  of  a social  problem, 
with  “The  Blue  Mouse,”  "Miss  Inno- 
cence" and  the  "Queen  of  the  Mou- 
lin Rouge."  Nor  does  he  inveigh 
against  the  managers  as  the  sole 
offenders.  Managers  are,  after  all, 
human,  and  men  of  business.  They 
strive  to  ascertain  the  taste  of  the 
public;  they  cater  to  it.  Even  the 
managers  who  produce  shows  that 
are  silly  and  vulgar  but  not  salacious 
would  cheerfully  produce  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  (or  Bacon?),  Ibsen, 
Shaw,  Pinero,  if  there  were  a con- 
stant and  imperative  demand  for 
them.  No,  it  is  the  public  that  now 
prefers  "suggestive”  shows,  and  how 
is  this  public  to  be  educated?  Is  its 
present  choice  only  a caprice? 

And  what  is  the  remedy?  To  thun- 
der against  a play  because  it  appeals 
to  man  as  a brute  only  advertises 
, and  allures.  A censor  is  a doubtful 
blessing.  He  might  prohibit  the  per- 
formance of  "Measure  for  Measure,” 
"Cymbeline,”  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," "Ghosts,”  “Monna  Vanna.” 
There  is  this  peril  in  censorship,  as 
Mr.  Adams  says:  "That  it  would 

maintain  arbitrary  and  cramping 
restrictions,  and  crush  out  the  legiti-  J 
mate  and  honest  revolt  against  the  j 
artificial  standards  of  extreme  puri-  jj 
tanism.”  The  remedy  is  in  the  aRi-  g 
tude  of  the  great  public,  nor  will  % 
this  public  show  suddenly  a finer S 
and  healthier  taste  in  consequence® 
of  restrictive  legislation  or  the  ar- 
bitrary action  of  a censor  however h 
he  may  be  chosen. 

The  problem  is  a baffling  one,  Isit> 
not  probable  that  licentious  stage  ex- 
hibitions reflect  the  life  and  opinions^ 
of  a certain  public,  unmoral  if  notj 
immoral,  a life  that  is  disclosed  In  the  I 
columns  of  newspapers  with  sinlsteij; 
episodes  of  almost  daily  occurrence:! 


less,  with  little 
,e  sanctity  of  tho  mar 
age  tie,  with  toleration  of  that 
hich  is  inherently  unclean?  A play 
ay  be  a looking-glass;  it  may  also 
> a symptom  of  moral  disease. 
Boston  has  been  comparatively 
ee  from  licentious  plays,  but  there 
missionary  work  to  be  done.  And 
le  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commis- 
oner  seem  inclined  to  undertake  it. 

considerable  portion  of  the  public 
■ems  to  need  a guardian  in  these 
latters.  The  managers  may  justly 
lmplain  that  the  best  dramas  pro- 
uced  here  this  season  have  been 
eglected  by  the  public,  dramas 
hich,  though  failing  here  have  had 
reat  success  In  New  York. 
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CRAW  RICHELIEU 


Gives  Rather  Tame  Performance 
of  Bulwer  Lyttorfs  Play  at  the 
Majestic;  Presents  Piece  First 
Time  in  Boston. 


[impersonation  SHOWS 
CAREFUL  PREPARATION 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE — ’’Richelieu,”  a 
by  Bulwer  Lytton. 


,p>»>  spent  •nr* — ret  any  grier  ails-  I 
ng  from  these  omissions  was  oulcklv  i 
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in  five  acts 


OTiX.ni;.K,inS  °.{  France. ...  .Sydney  Mather 
Harailas81  e'  H .Sothern 

Joseph Ro"!?"d.  Huckstone 

!Iuguct  it  illiam  Harris 

• ■ .John  Taylor 

Courtier'.'..' "*"7  ^™Je.r 

'aptain  „f  the  Guard.''..';;.' 1 i 

*JSnde«Sar°v 

third  Seeretary  1 ale'  V,’ yP-  / Kelly 
'ulie  do  Mortemar  ta-te- 1: : -1'  ‘oRertck  RoIauU 
ariou  de  J ornu*  •■  • ■•'Ilss  Gladys  Hanson 

yr,.  r,  . , ' s”  'U'gluia  Hamuioud 

-m  Sothern  played  the  part  of  Riche- 


ieu  lor  the  first  time  in  Boston.  There 
a large  audience,  generous  in  ap- 
lause  after  the  third  and  fourth  acts. 
Bulwer's  dialogue  Is  often  fustian  of 
16  kind  tlla‘  in  his  earlier  novels 
moused  the  scorn  and  tlie  satire  of 
hackeray.  The  sentiments  stripped  of 
| 'em  tinsel  are  shivering  platitudes.  Yet 
hen  Lie  worst  is  said  against  the  play 
u!  ,lle  worst  lias  often  been  said,  it 
annot  he  denied  that  there  are  effective 
tuations  and  lines  that  Inevitably 
waken  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience 
is  easy,  to  call  the  trick  by  which 

chelleu  sav?s  h,s  „fe  from°\,™ 

The  S T1  U is  easy  t0  s'i«'r 

;u  ..  !8"1‘liar  lines.  ‘be  “lexicon  of 
“‘h,  the  pen  is  mightier,”  etc.,  yet 


as  the  old  man  displayed  in 
Stevenson  s version  of  the  story  of  an 
°,Pe"  door'  a mistaken  lover  and  the 
choice  between  a bide  and  the  gallows 
In  the  third  act  and  in  the  fourth!  Mr 
Sothern  was  a little  more  effective,  but 
there  was  no  exhibition  of  dominating 
personality.  The  part  is  difficult  in  Uvs- 
‘be  actor  should  continually  give  the 
impression  of  an  aged  man.  worn  bv 
his  service  to  king  and  country  and  at 
the  same  time  there  should  be 'moments 
of  vitality  that  now  flickers,  now  blazes 
fieicelj.  Mr.  Sothern’s  performance  as 
a whole  was  tame. 

The  support  was  not  of  a high  order 
and  the  parts  of  Baradas  and  Joseph 
were  feebly  taken.  Mr.  Turnley  as 
Francois  had  the  requisite  animation, 
and  he  was  a comely  youth.  Among 
the  others  Mr.  Mather  might  be  com- 
mended for  his  assumption  of  royal  but 
weak  dignity.  Mr.  Lewis  as  de  Mauprat 
was  tolerable  and  to  be  endured.  Miss 
Hanson,  who  was  fair  to  look  on,  played 
as  though  She  were  studying  the  meth- 
ods of  Miss  Marlowe. 


MAINE  CEN30FJS. 

An  officer  of  the  Maine  Civic 
League  is  taking  steps  “to  stop  news- 
dealers from  belling  outside  papers 
and  periodicals  which  publish  adver- 
tisements of  liquor  firms.”  Censof-- 
jShip  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  if 
this  move  is  successful.  College  songs 
| wifi  be  expurgated  and  such  baccha- 
nalian ditties  as 


ie  trick  and  %1‘L  u “11=nt,ert  " etc.,  yet  1 1 cutties  as  “O  give  us  a drink 

ticlielieu.”  me  the* ‘-™y  otfyoZlr  bartender,”  will  be  forbid- 

emlnently  playable,  n i«  a e,M). jden  under  penalty  of,  penal  servi- 

|tude.  No  more  will  wandering  op- 
eretta choruses  in  Maine  sing  the 
| praise  of  wine,  ale  and  beer,  or  wave 
jin  air  pasteboard  goblets  that  are 
Me  | supposed  to  be  filled  with  liquid  dam- 

urn 


him 


e L ayaWe'  rt  is  a theatrical 

diethet  he  I 1S  a ‘llea‘rical  figure. 

the  histories, arS  a,.Close  re3eniblance 
i historical  cardinal  is  a matter  of 

fiXe°rrtbone'  B“Iwer’a  Richelieu  is 

'drence'  has  and  bold'  and  a" 

lienee  lias  confidence  in  him 

bmiphs.  and  an  audience  extols 
is  tempted  to°  pktv  t"h'  Mr’  Solllern 

3nUof ' 'Schefi156  *ucecssful  impcCna-' 
it'ch  a^e  not11  depends  dualities 
them’s  art  , nspicuous  in  Mr. 

nded  mvermc^and  ?eahaS  ',°”e  com- 

w of  «fe  the  ,rt:  a phil°s°Phic 

xr*' r”"1 

terrors  of  his  clmrch  “lie  was  ,W,th j 
»ent  formidable  through  a 

ugtli  Of  Will  “u-ough  sheer 

distinguislied  bv  finesse 6i ne'ss  "'as 

lit  of  taking  pains  VJl ■ 1 was  t,le 

infinite  variety  that  is  “a”  athan  ot 
ire,  the  triumph  of  consnm™  !ec'°!,cl 
he  first  two  acts  the  readW ‘ef  -''' 

" and  the  foml 


[nation,  to  use  the. vigorous  phrase  of 


the  Rev.  Ttobert  Hail.  There  are 
Shakespearian  plays  that  will  de- 
I mand  rigid  supervision.  No  longer 
(will  Iago  “let 'me  the  canakin  clink, 
clink,”  or  discourse  on  nations  “po- 
! tent  in  potting”;  no  longer  will 
J Claudius  throw  a union  in  the  cup 
| and  drink  to  Hamlet’s  better  breath, 
i Thus,  with  the  aid  of  forest  fires, 
will  Maine  be  a dry  state. 
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‘ ° Muiei  delivery  was  iar.i-i„ 

was  there  in  the  first  act  tlJ  i ,k  S' 

should  be  almost  inhuman,  such 


Majestic  Theatre— “The  Tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,”  in  five 
acts  by  William  Shakespeare. 


Claudius 

Hamlet 

Polonius 

.Laertes 

Horatio 

Osrie 

Roxenerantz.  . . 
Guild enstern  . . . 

A Priest 

Mareellus 

Bernado 


Eric  Blind 

15.  H.  Sothern 

.lohn  Taylor 

Sydney  Mather 

. . . . Frederick  Lewis 
...Albert  S.  How  son 
.Frederick  Rowlanr' 

P.  J ^ 

....Arthur  S’ 

. . . Jam*' 


Francisco . . Leslie  King 

Reynaldo....’ pau]  Morion 

First  Player Malcolm  Bradley 

Second  Player Ralph  Moss 

First  Gravedigger Rowland  Burks; one 

Second  Gravedigger Henrv  Turnley 

Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  Father  William  Harris 

Foi  tinbras Milano  Tilden 

Gertrude Gladys  Hanson 

Ophelia Julia  Marlowe 

Player  Queen Helena  Head 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  the 
tragedy  again,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to 
see  Mr.  Sothern  as  Hamlet  the  Dane, 
for  his  impersonation  was  often  pic- 
turesque and  human.  It  was  once  the 
fashion  to  insist  that  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies  were  for  the  library  rather 
than  the  stage.  Even  the  acute  Hazlitt 
said  that  “Hamlet”  suffered  more  tluir. 
the  others  when  it  was  performed.  This 
now  seems  incredible,  for  "Handel”  is 
essentially  an  actor’s  play,  written  by 
an  actor,  wb^  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  stage  tricks  and  devices,  for  actors. 
Each  spectator  finds  something  of  Ham- 
let the  Prince  In  himself,  ' arid,  looking 
on,  he  reasons  as  lo  his  own  action  or 
Inaction  had  he  been  put  in  Hamlet's 
position.  Thus  Hamlet  is  a many-sided 
character,  and  wretched  must  be  the 
actor  who  in  this  part  is  not  interesting. 

I Some  remember  the  scholarly  and  noble 
impersonation  of  E.  L.  Davenport;  some 
swear  by  the  superb  Rossi  or  the  roman- 
tic and  melodramatic  Fechter;  the  ad- 
anirers  of  Edwin  Booth  are  numberless; 
some  accept  Irving;  others  cannot  forget 
the  princely  deportment  and  the  charm 
of  Forbes-Robertson.  What  actor  lias 
not  wished  to  play  the  part?  How  many 
have  by  italicizing  this  or  that  char- 
acteristic of  the  Prince  won  immediate 
success  and  somewhere  or  at  some  time 
escaped  oblivion! 

Mr.  Sothern  of  course  plays  the  part 
as  he  feels  it,  as  it  appeals  to  him.  Woe 
to  the  actor  that  builds  up  his  imper- 
sonation on  the  premise  of  any  one  com- 
mentator or  endeavors  to  combine  the 
conclusions  of  any  half  dozen!  W.v 
to  him  that  blindly  follows  a tradition 
or  is  bound  to  be  original  at  any  cost, 
for  his  impersonation  may  then  oasdv 
be  massive  and  concrete;  like  that  of 
the  tragedian  in  “Great  Expectations," 
or  incongruously  fantastical.  So  that 
matters  of  “novel  stage  business"  will 
assure  the  spectator  of  Hamlet’s  idiocy, 
not  insanity. 

I Every  actor  is  tempted  to  condense 
the  play  and  arrange  the  scenes  to  suit 
| himself.  Mr.  Sothern’s  version  at  times 
[plays  havoc  with  t lie  chronology  of  the 
drama.  Thus  the  drama  performed  be- 
fore the  King  was  apparently  plaved 
some  time  after  11  P.  M.— a late  hour 
for  theatrical  performances  in  the  time 
of  Hamlet  or  in  that  of  Shakespeare;  a 
few  minutes  after  the  King  was  fright- 
ened by  false  fire  the  bell  tolled  mid-  | 
night  for  Hamlet’s  short  soliloquy  in 
which  he  expressed  his  ability  to  drink 
hoi  blood.  In  Mr.  Xolhorn’s  version  the  i 
King  -suddenly  reads  the  letter  announc-  1 
ing  Hamlet’s  return  to  Denmark  when  ! , 
the  audience  has  not  been  clearly  told  ! 
that  lie  had  left  the  country.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  these  or 
other  points.  It  is  a difficult  task  to  , 
reduce  the  tragedy  so  that  it  can  be; 
played  effectively  within  a reasonable.' 
time.  Some  last  night  regretted  the  ex-  I 
vision  of  Polonious’  advice  to  his  son.! 
Some  perhaps  missed  the  King’s  re- 
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assuaged  by  the  thought  that  ilic  actor 
in  rath  instance  was  not  oles.-ed  will 
conspicuous  elocutionary  power. 

Mr.  Sot  hern's  composition  of  the 
pari  of  Hamlet  is  a I bought  Till  one. 
in  some  respects  the  performance  is 
more  mature  and  more  brilliant  Ilian 
it  was  when  he  last  appeared  here  as 
the  Prince,  The  two  chief  faults  are 
a certain  slowness  of  pare  and  an 
occasional  deviation  from  the  general 
characterization.  The  undue  deliber- 
ation In  speech,  and  the  long  pattses 
that  harm  Lite  continuity  or  thought 
In  the  dialogue  may  be  considered  by 
Mr.  Sothern  as  evidences  of  Hamlet's 
inaction,  and  vacillation;  but  the  slow- 
ness that  is  a!  times  sluggishness  and 
the  pauses  that  distract  the  hearer’s 
attention  are  detrimental  to  the  whole 
effect.  Hamlet  is  always  a prince,  al- 
ways the  gentleman.  Mr.  Sothern  ror- 
got  this  occasionally,  as  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Polonious.  for  his  banter  was 
rough,  almost  brutal,  when  it  should 
have  been  Indulgent,  courteous  in  sar- 
casm or  irony,  in  these  instances  the 
character  of  Hamlet  slipped  away, 
from  the  actor. 

These  faults,  however,  are  outweighed  ! 
heavily  by  the  many  excellent  features} 
of  Mr.  Sothern’s  performance.  If  the  ' 
scene  with  the  Ghost  was  not  so  strong 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
if  there  was  not  either  the  impression 
of  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  superna- 
tural or  of  filial  anguish  and  horror,  the 
swearing  of  Hamlet's  companions  to 
secrecy  with  the  wild  words  in  answer 
to  the  unseen  Ghost’s  entreaty  was 
genuinely  moving.  The  great  scenes 
that  followed  were  played  with  much 
dramatic  force,  especially  the  “play 
scene.”  Admirable,  too,  was  the  busi- 
ness in  the  great  scene  with  Ophelia, 
for  here  it  was  not  only  evident  that 
Ophelia  was  forced  to  do  that  which 
was  repugnant  to  her,  but  the  reason 
for  Hamlet’s  mad  abuse  of  her  was 
shown  by  his  sudden  knowledge  of  lis- 
teners spying  his  behavior.  Seldom  has 
this  scene  been  better  managed  or  better 
played.  On  the  whole  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Sothern  was  worthy  of  high 
praise  by  reason  of  its  scholarly  but  not 
pedantic  conception,  clear  reasonable- 
ness, appropriate  emphasis  in  dialogue. 


brilliance  in  much  of  the  detail,  pervad 
ing  imaginative  quality. 

Miss  Marlowe  is  one  of  the  few  act- 
resses now  on  tire  American  stage  who 
can  read  iter  lines  with  unexaggerated 
eloquence.  The  voice  itself  is  pure  gold. 
Her  first  scene  was  charming  in  all  re- 
spects. Here  was  indeed  tlie  rose  in 
May!  In  the  following  scenes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stage  business  already 
, mentioned,  her  performance  was  rather 
perfunctory,  and  there  was  even  the  sus. 
picion  of  insincerity.  Her  mad  scene 
was  free  from  extravagance,  so  free 
that  it  fell  to  the  other  extreme  and  was 
pale  in  its  quietness,  unemotional  in  its 
reserve. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
were  painstaking,  and  this  Is  about  ail 
that  can  be  said.  Horatio  is  always  a 
sympathetic  figure.  Mr.  Blind  as'  the 
king  read  his  lines  witli  little  effect  and 
showed  melodramatic  uneasiness  before 
lie  was  suspected  of  his  crime.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  the  conventional  Polonius,  a 
; cross  between  a Pantaloon  and  a bore. 
He  was  the  man  expected  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  Polonius  was  much 
more  than  this. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  there  were  many  curtain  c< 
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History  of  “Our  American  Cous- 
in” or  “Lord  Dundreary,” 
Which  Has  Been  Played  by 
the  Two  Sotherns. 


“THE  MUSIC  MASTER”  AND 
SOME  PREDECESSORS 


Robert  Hinckley  Messinger,  ponder- 
ing the  ancient  saw:  “Old  wine  to  ' 

drink,  old  wood  to  burn,  old  books  to 
read  and  old  friends  to  converse  j 
with,”  wrote  a pleasant  poem,  in  i 
which  he  named  his  favorite  liquors,  ! 
firewood,  books.  The  books  were  all  I 
time-honored  tomes. 


Old  Homer  blind. 

Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
CM  Tully.  Ptantas.  Terence  Me- 
Mort  Arthur’s  olden  minstrelslc. 

Quaint  Burton,  Quainter  Spenser  av ' 
And  Gervaise  Markham’s  v<  eerie— 

Nor  leave  behind 

The  Holy  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 
Perhaps  the  king  to  whom  the  old 


«aw  is  attributed  did  not  care  for  tlie 
playhouse  or  moralities  or  mysteries 
Messinger  did  not  add  to  his  list  and 
sing  the  praise  of  old  tragedies  and 
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comedies.  His  list,  if  he  had  made 
one.  would  possibly  not  have  been 
approved  by  self-appointed  censors  in 
or  out  of  civic  office.  Sonic  of  the 
plays  would  surely  bore  an  audience 
of  1909.  Last  week  two  dramas  were 
performed  here  that  were  once  the 
delight  of  many  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers now  living,  who  in  their  tot- 
tering, doddering  days  renew  their 
youth  by  an  enlightened  patronage 
of  musical  comedies. 


An  exhaustive  arithmetical  compu- 
tation led  Mr.  Sothern  to  believe  that 
the  performance  of  “Our  American 
Cousin" — or  "Lord  Dundreary” — on 
last  Thursday  night,  was  the  5000th, 
If  all  the  European  and  American  per- 
forms noes  were  reckoned  together. 
There  may  have  been  some  slip  in  the 
reckoning.  The  performance,  perhaps, 
was  the  499Sth  or  the  5003th;  it  mat- 
ters not.  The  occasion  was  a joyous 
one.  and  “souvenirs"  were  distributed 
In  the  shape  of  T Edgar  Pemberton’s 
memoir  of  the  elder  Sothern.  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  son  now  playing 
here. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  biography,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  was  ruthlessly 
criticised  at  the  time  • as  superficial 
and  slipshod.  The  reader  that  wishes 
to  learn  something  about  the  origin 
of  “Our  American  Cousin"  will  search 
Mr.  Pemberton's  book  in  vain.  He 
is  told  how  the  elder  Sothern  fatted 
his  own  part  and  little  by  little  re- 
shaped the  play;  but  any  question 
about  Tom  Taylor's  purpose  in  writ- 
ing the  comedy  is  unanswered. 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  "Our 
American  Cousin”  as  told  by  Col.  T. 
Allston  Brown  and  others  is  as  follows; 
In  the  Forties  of  the  last  century  there 
was  a man  named  Joshua  S.  Silsbee, 
who  made  a reputation  by  playing 
Yankee  characters.  He  went  to  London 
and  was  a favorite  for  several  seasons. 
One  of  the  characters  in  a drama,  "La 
Femme  Forte."  produced  at  Paris  in 
1*17,  was  not  unlike  Asa  Trenchard.  and 
when  Silsbee  appeared  in  London,  it 
came  into  Tom  Taylor's  head  to  adapt 
the  French  piece  for  the  visitor.  Col. 
Brown  says  that  Silsbee  supervised  this 
adaptation.  Webster,  the  manager  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  bought  the  piece, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  there  was 
no  production  while  Silsbee  was  playing 
at  the  Adelphi,  and  Webster  sold  the 
play  with  all  the  rights  to  Silsbee,  who 
returned  to  America.  Silsbee  died  in 
California  in  1855  and  his  widow  sold  the 
play  to  William  Wheatley  and  John 
D:ew,  or  as  some  say  to  Wheatley  and 
John  S.  Clarke. 

This  version,  however,  was  not  the 
only  one.  "Tom  Taylor,  although  al- 
ready paid  for  his  work,  had  written 
another  version,  and  disposed  of  it 
to  Laura  Keene  for  $1000.  and  during 
that  lady’s  production  of  it,  it  had  un- 
dergone many  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. particulars  of  which  had  been 
furnished  to  John  S.  Clarke  by  Mr. 
Jef'erson.  On  the  production  of  the 
play  in  Philadelphia,  Clarke  had  paid 
Laura  Keene  for  the  use  of  it.  and 
therein  alone  was  he  in  error,  as  the 
original  had  become  his  property,  and 
imitations  or  adaptations  of  any  kind 
could  have  been  suppressed.  The  ques- 
tion occurs,  what  right  had  Tom  Taylor 
to  sell  to  Laura  Keene  the  property  of 
another?”  Thus  Col.  Brown. 

W Jen  the  elder  Sothern  took  the  play 
to  London  In  November.  1861— the  first 
production  was  at  Laura  Keene's  Va- 
rieties. New  York,  In  October.  1858 — the 
critics  apparently  regarded  the  comedy 
aa  an  American  work.  No  less  a man 
than  Dr.  Henry  Motley  described  it  as 
“a  pieces  of  Transatlantic  extrava- 
gance.'’ and  spoke  of  Lord  Dundreary 
ns  “the  republican  American's  con- 
temptuous notion  of  an  English  lord.” 

Mr.  Pemberton  says  that  the  part  of 
Dundreary  was  intended  to  be  that  of 
ar.  old  man  who  had  only  17  lines  to 
apeak.  How  Sothern  changed  and  en- 
larged this  part  is  common  history. 
Is  there  any  edition  of  "Our  American 
Cousin"  as  Taylor  wrote  it.  either  for 
6.  sbee  or  for  Laura  Keene? 

The  ropy  of  this  piece,  a drama  In 
threr  acts,  "printed,  but  not  published, 
1863”  roust  have  been  like  the  play  as 
It  was  then  performed  by  the  elder 
Sothern.  Dundreary  is  put  at  the  he  id 
of  the  list  of  characters,  whereas  on 
the  playbills  of  1858  Asa  Trenchand 
came  firs'  and  Dundreary  third.  (This 
copy  g-ve  Oct.  15,  1858.  as  the  date  of 
the  first  performance.  Col.  Brown  gives 
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end  the  curtain  fel!  on  Asa  pul  ling  the 
rope  of  the  Lath  in  his  endeavor  io 
call  Binny.  not  on  Asa's  pistol  practice. 

This  version  of  1863  must  have  pre- 
served much  of  Taylor's  dialogue  and 
original  construction.  There  is  a scene 
in  the  wine  cellar  where  Coyle  is  made 
drunk,  robbed  of  his  keys,  knocked 
down.  Sir  Edward  is  a fine  example 
of  the  baronet  in  good  old  crusted  melo- 
drama. Mark  his  opening  speech  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  third  act. 

"The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  2.  and 
Coyle  is  waiting  my  decision.  In  giving 
her  to  him.  i know  l shall  he  embit- 
tering her  life  to  save  my  fortune,  but 
appearances— no.  no,  I will  not  sacri- 
fice her  young  life,  so  full  of  promise, 
for  a few  short  years  of  questionable 
state  for  myself,  better  leave  her  to  the 
mercy  of  chance  (enter  Florence  R.  u. 
E.)  than  sell  her  to  this  scoundrel:  and 
to  myself.  I will  not  survive  the  down- 
fall of  my  house,  but  end  it  thus. 
(Raises  pistol  to  his  head.  Florence  | 
seizes  his  arm  and  screams.)” 

Florence:  "Father,  dear  lather,  what 

despair  Is  this?  (Sir  Edward  buries  his 
face  in  his  hands.)  If  it  is  fear  of 
'poverty,  do  not  think  of  me.  I will 
marry  this  man  if  I drop  dead  in  my 
bridal  robes.” 

Here  is  the  IS69  version  of  Sam’s  letter 
to  his  brother  with  the  latter's  remarks: 

"My  dear  Frederick.”  He  calls  me 
Frederick  because  my  name  is  Robert. 
"I  wrote  you  on  my  arrival.”  Why,  I 
never  heard  from  him.  "But  I am  afraid 
you  didn’t  get  the  letter,  because  I put 
no  name  on  the  envelope.”  That’s  the 
reason  why  1 didn't  get  it,  but  who  did 
get  it?  It  must  have  been  some  fellow 
without  any  name.  "My  dear  brother, 
the  other  day  a rap  came  to  my  door 
and  some  fellows  came  in  and  proposed 
a.  quite  game  of  porker.”  A quiet  game 
of  porker  why,  they  wanted  to  kill 
him  with  a poker.  "I  consented  and  got 
stuck.”  Sam's  dead:  I've  got  a dead 
lunatic  for  a brother— "for  the  drinks.” 
,He's  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper, 
why  couldn't  he  get  stuck  all  on  one 
side,  "P.  S.— If  you  don’t  get  this  letter 
let  me  know,  for  I shall  feel  anxious.” 
He's  a mad  lunatic. 

Asa  is  not  so  fine  a fellow  in  the  ver- 
sion of  1869  as  in  the  later  one.  He 
harps  on  his  generosity  in  burning  the 
will.  When  Mary  gives  him  her  hand 
with  her  heart  in  it,  he,  pxciaims:  "Miss 
Mary  I made  what  folks  call  a big 
sacrifice  for  you  this  morning.  Oh!  I 
know'  it,  I ain’t  so  modest,  but  that  I 
know  it.”  Nor  when  Asa’s  entrance  is 
prepared  is  there  any  attempt  to  ap- 
pease American  audiences  by  giving 
flattering  words  about  them  to  Florence. 

If  the  comedy  had  been  played  exactly 
as  Taylor  wrote  it.  or  if  it  were  played 
today  in  the  version  of  I860  it  would  be 
intolerable.  Yet  think  of  the  comedians 
in  the  first  performance:  Joseph  Jef- 

ferson, E.  A.  Sothern.  Millies  Levick, 
C.  W.  Couldock,  Laura  Keene.  Mary 
Wells,  Effic  Germon.  Sothern’s  wife 
took  the  part  of  Georgiana. 


my  memory.  At  that  time  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  stock  company  I was  accus- 
tomed to  make  my  entrance  on  the 
singe  about  9 o'clock.  On  this  particu- 
lar night,  while  I had  played  the  part 
many  times,  when  t vent  on  in  the 
scene  with  Lord  Dundreary  I was  un- 
I able  to  give  utterance  to  my  lines.  Mr. 

Sothern  prompted  me  and  still  I could 
! not  remember.  I was  in  a daze  and 
j could  not  account  for  it  myself.  Tile 
[ next  morning  at  a rehearsal  for  the 
play  that  was  to  follow.  Mr.  Sothern 
j and  Mrs.  Drew  both  questioned  mo  as 
to  the  cause  of  my  failure  and.  strange 
| as  it  may  seem,  it  was  at  that  exact 
hour  that  my  mother  passed  away.  The 
figure  9 has  a conspicuous  par:  in  con- 
nection with  that  sad  incident— it  was 
April  9,  her  death  came  at  3 o'clock  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age.” 


The  orchestra  at  the  Majestic  last 
Monday  night  played  during  the  waits 
music  based  on  English  airs,  also  Eng- 
lish dances  by  German.  From  the  play 
bill  of  March  3.  1859,  at  Laura  Keene's 
Theatre,  reproduced  in  the  “souvenir 
book,”  we  learn  that  the  orchestra 
“pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  the  city 
composed  principally  of  solo  perform- 
ers. under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker,”  performed  selections  from 
favorite  operas:  "also  the  highly  suc- 
cessful polka,  ‘Our  American  Cousin’ j 
polka,  introducing  novel  effects:  'The 

Shower  Bath,’  ‘The  Champagne  Bot- 
tle.' ‘The  Sneeze,’  and  Coyle’s  'Song  in 
the  Cellar’  and  one  of  his  popular 
quadrilles.”  The  quadrille  was  proba- 
bly by  Baker,  not  Coyle. 

The  publfe  even  in  1859  must  have  de- 
lighted in  pictures,  for  the  performance! 
of  the  comedy  Was  followed  by  “Tlie | 
commemoration  of  Washington’s  birth- 
day: a series  of  pictures,  simple  and 
unpretending  in  their  nature  and  de- 
signed as  a slight  illustration  of  the 
life  of  Washington,  and  consisting  of; 
the.  following,  viz.:  Washington  ns  a| 

Surveyor.  Washington  as  a Son,  Wash- 
ington as  a Farmer,  and  Washington 
ats  a General.”  There  was  descriptive 
music  preceded  by  Mr.  Baker's  grand 
national  overture  introducing  popular 
airs  "and  concluding  with  the  grand 
description  of  a battle." 

Mr.  Jay  Hunt,  manager  of  the  Bmv- 
doln  Square  Theatre,  was  reminded  by 
the  revival  of  "Our  American  Cousin” 
of  a strange  incident  in  his  own  life: 
"I  knew  Mr.  Sothern's  father  intimae- 
ly  and  played  the  part  of  Buddieombe 
,n  the  same  cast  wit.t  him  when  the 
coined?  was  produced  ai  Mrs.  John 
Drews  theatre  in  Philadelphia  during 
Hie  season  of  1877.  It  was  on  the  9th 
of  April  in  that  year  that  an  incident 
occurred  that  will  ever  remain  fresh  in 


The  other  old  play  of  last  week, 
one  that  was  for  many  years  regard- 
ed as  a classic  and  ranked  in  the 
popular  mind  with  Shakespearian 
dramas  was  Bulwer's  "Richelieu” 
The  drama  was  extraordinarily  pop- 
ular in  this  country  for  many  years. 
Certain  lines  were  stock  quotations; 
they  made  their  way  into  familiar 
and  street  speech.  Political  cartoons 
in  Vanity  Fair  in  the  first  year  of 
the  civil  war  bore  lines  from  "Rich- 
elieu" as  mottoes.  When  , the  drama 
was  revived  in  London  this  season  it 
was  characterized  as  tinsel  and  fus- 
tian. and  the  critics  made  a.  mock  of 
it.  Yet  in  this  same  season  Mr.  Win- 
ter took  occasion  to  praise  the  drama  I 
highly.  He  found  noble  sentiments  in 
it,  and  if  1 am  not  mistaken  he  found 
the  dialogue  exalted  and  eloquent. 

When  Edwin  Booth  played  in  Ber- 
iin  with  a German  company  his  Ham- j 
let  was  lauded  to  the  skies — and  | 
never  did  I see  him  act  with  greater 
force  and  exquisite  poetic  feeling  J 
than  in  Berlin — but  the  Germans 
would  not  stand  for  "Richelieu."  His 
1 performance  of  the  Cardinal  was  ap- 
preciated, hut  the.  play  itself  was 
harshly  condemned. 

Tt  was  seventy  years  ago  that  Ed- 
win Forrest  first  played  Richelieu  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  play,  j 
preposterous  as  it  is  by  reason  of  its  ! 
rhetoric,  still  has  a certain  dramatic 
force.  Read  the  play  in  cold  blood 
and  you  are  at  once  reminded  of  ) 
Thackeray’s  onslaughts  and  of  Bret; 
Harte's  condensed  novel.  Bulwer  Is, 
indeed,  in  this  play  the  “Sawedwad- 
georgeea.rlli ttnbul wig”  known  to  Mr. 
Yellowplush. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  speech  it 
1 Richelieu  to  Julie: 

Nay.  m.r  daughter,  these 
Are  but  the  blinding  mists  of  daybreak  love 
Sprang  from  its  very  light,  and  heralding 
A noou  of  rosy  summer. 

Does  not  this  bring  to  the  mind  the 
lines  from  Bulwer's  “Sea  Captain" 
quoted  with  cruel  effect  in  Mr.  Yellow- 
plush's  “Epistles  to  the  Literati"? 

Girl,  beware. 

The  lore  that  trifles  round  the  charms  it  gilds 
Oft  ruins  while  It  shines. 

"Igsplane,  this,  men  and  angels!  I've 
tried  every  way;  backards,  forards,  and 
in  ali  sorts  of  trance  positions  as  thus: 
The  love  that  ruins  round  the  charms  it 
/ shines. 

Gilds  while  It  trifles  oft; 

Or, 

The  elnirm  that  gfids  around  the  love  it  ruins. 
Oft  t rilles  while  it  shines; 

Or, 

The  mins  that  love  gilds  and  shines  around, 
Oft  trifles  where  it  charms; 

Or, 

Love,  while  it  charms,  shines  rouud,  and  ruins 
ofi . 

The  trifles  that  It  gilds; 

Or, 

The  love  that  trifles,  gilds  and  ruins  oft. 

While  round  the  charms  it  shines. 

All  which  arc  as  sensablc  as  the  first 
pa'ssidge." 

The  Bulwer  of  "Richelieu"  is  the  Bul- 
wer of  flic  early  novels,  not  the  writer 
of  “The  Caxtons,"  "The  Parisians" 
and  the  delightful  "Kenelm  Chillingly.” 


Tom  Paine  lids  come  from  far.  fro: 

Ills  oese  is  like  a blazing  star. 

Perhaps  Marion  dreaded  the  street  boys 
of  Paris. 

She,  said  that  among  all  her  lovers  she 
cared  really  for  only  seven  or  eight,  no 
more.  In  spite  of  the  legends.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  never  visited  her.  hut  lie  gave- 
her  a present  which  she  held  as  a trophy 
and  the  story  ran  that  she  went  to  hist 
house  disguisedyas  a page.  But  Tallc- 
mant  in  his  sketch  of  Richelieu  says  that  j 
the  cardinal  was  a stingy  soul;  not  that 
he  did  not  spend  large  sums,  but  he  J 
loved  property.  Marion  visited  him  twice! 
and  at  the  visit  lie  received  her  in  a] 
gray  linen  coat  embroidered  with  goiilj 
and  silver,  booted,  and  with  feathers.! 
“She  said  ihat  his  pointed  beard  and  his; 
hair  over  his  ears  made  the  pleasantest, 
effect  possible.”  Then  comes  a statement- 

contradictory  to  the  one  above.  He  sent! 
her  by  his  valet  100  pistoles.  She  threw] 
them  at  the  valet  and  mocked  the  cardi-j 
nal. 

Marion  was  only  39  when  she  died, 
from  the  effects  of  a strong  antimonlal ; 
dose  which  she  drank  for  an  unworthy  , 
purpose.  She  was  then  as  beautiful  as  ! 
in  her  youth.  Her  furniture  and  dresses- 
were  valued  at  over  20.900  ecus.  Her 
gloves  lasted  her  only  three  hours.  "She 
confessed  10  times  in  the  course  of  her 
fatal  sickness,  although  she  was  sick  for) 
only  two  or  three  days;  she  had  always 
something  new  to  tell  her  confessor." 
Dead,  she  was  seen  by  many  for  2 4 
hours  on  her  bed.  crowned  with  a vir-  ) 
gin’s  wreath.  "The  cure  of  Saint-Ger- 
vais  said  that  this  was  ridiculous.” 

The  Herald  in  its  issue  of  May  2 
commented  on  certain  resemblances 
between  Mr.  Klein’s  “The  Music  Mas- 
ter” and  Morris  Barnett's  “Monsieur 
Jacques,"  which  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don in  1S36.  The  Herald  also  spoke 
of  Barnett's  indebtedness  to  "Pauvre 
Jacques,"  a “comedie  vaudeville”  by 
the  Cogniard  brothers,  produced  at 
the  Gymnase,  Paris,  in  1835.  There  is 
no  possible  doubt  about  Barnett's 
knowledge  of  "Pauvre  Jacques.’’  and 
he  lifted  from  the  French  play  with 
both  hands. 

(Barnett,  who.  as  The  Herald  then 
stated,  (lied  at  Montreal  in  1856,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York, 
“and  after  a retirement  from  the 
stage  of  27  years.”  Dec.  18,  1854,  as 
the  hero  in  “Monsieur  Jacques.”  A 
benefit  was  then  “tendered"  to  him.  | 
The  play  had  been  seen ‘in  New  Yrork 
before  this.  Mr.  Jamison  played  the 
leading  part  at  Mitchell’s  Olympic  in 
IS 43.  A “burletta”  of  the  same  title 
was  performed  at  this  theatre  in  1S41, 
so  that  the  play  itself  may  have  been 
produced  in  the  late  thirties.) 

Mr  Fred  F.  Schrader,  tile  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Globe  and  Commercial 
Advertiser  (New  York)  of  May  5 
traced  “the  Original  conception  of  the 
central  character  in  these  various 
adaptations"  to  a play  by  Kotzebue. 
"The  atmosphere,  humor,  characters 
and  situations,  except  the  seizure  of 
the  instrument,  have  their  prototype 
in  ‘Der  Arriie  Poet’  (The  Poor  Poet’) 

+ * * The  German  dramatist  pict- 
ured a starving  hack-writer  in  a gar- 
ret, who  is  visited  by  an  unknown 
young  woman  and  made  happy  at  last 
by  the  revelation  that  she  is  his  own 
daughter.” 


Some,  passionately  interested  in  the 
deeds  of  noble  dames,  have  wished  that 
Marion  dc  l’Orme  played  a more  im- 
portant part  in  Bulwer’s  drama.  She 
has  not  been  neglected  by  operatic  com- 
posers. Bottesini  wrote  music,  for  a 
libretto  based  on  Hugo's  play,  and  there 
are  operas  with  her  as  heroine  by 
Pedrotii  and  Ponchielli.  She  figures  in 
Gounod's  "Cinq  Mars,"  and  Gounod 
gave  her  a grand  air  with  roulades 

which  was  afterward  cut. 

This  Marlon  was  no  ordinary  light 
o'  love.  Her  father  had  land  and  beeves, 
and  Tallemant  dts  Reaux  informs  ns 
that  if  she  bad  wished  to  wed  she  would 
have  had  a marriage  portion  of  25,000 
ecus;  "but  she  did  not  wish  lo  marry.” 
The  same  malicious  gossip  admits  that 
she  was  handsome,  imposing,  graceful. 
Her  mind  was  not  lively,  but  she  sang 
well  and  played  the  theorbo.  She  was 
extravagant,  magnificently  wasteful  a.nd 
a born  amorist.  Unfortunately  at  times 
her  nose  was  red.  and  she  would  then 
sit  a whole  morning  with  her  feet  in  hot 
water.  Tom  Paine’s  nose  led  the  boys 
to  sing  when  he,  went  down  the  street, 


Did  the  Gogniards  know  Kotzebue's 
play,  as  Barnett  knew  the  Cogniards? 

Mr.  Schrader  wrote  to  me  on  the  lltli: 
“I  think  the  Cogniard  brothers  did  know 
of  its  existence,  for  if  Mr.  Barnett 
adapted  ‘Monsieur  Jacques’  from  'Pauvre 
Jacques,'  of  the  Cogniards  X am  pretty 
sure  that  the  Cogniards  adapted  'Pauvre 
Jacques’  from  ‘Der  Arme  Poet.'  I am 
not  acquainted  with  the  Cogniard  edi- 
tion, but  I am  familiar  with  'Monsieur 
Jacques’  and  ’Der  Arme  Poet.'  Some 
years  ago  1 made  an  adaptation  (my 
own  translation)  of  the  latter  piece,  not 
knowing  of  the  existence  of  ‘Monsieur 
Jacques.*  But  the  affinity  between  these 
pieces  is  too  apparent  to  be  ascribed  to 
accident.  Moreover.  Kotzebue  was  ex- 
tremely popular  and  was  pilfered  by  the 
playwrights  of  France  and  England. 
Charles  Reade  was  accused  of  stealing 
Triplet  and  the  idea  of  'Masks  and 
Faces’  from  the.  German  author,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  the  incident  of  Peg 
Woffington  cutting  a hole  in  Triplet's 
picture  and  thrusting  her  face  through 
it  was  cribbed  from  one  of  Kotzebue's 
earlier  plays.  (See  John  Coleman's 
'Players  and  Playwrights'  vol.  II.,  P- 
13.)  And  Coleman  say?  of  'Der  Arme 
Poet':  'A  condensed  version  of  which 

had  already  been  popularized  through 
the  medium  of  Morris  Barnett's  "Mon- 
sieur Jacques."  ' Of  course,  the  plan} 
incident  is  probably  Card  no  doubt) 
original  with  the  French  writers." 


There  are  at  least  two  editions  of 
"Dei  Arme  Poet"  In  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  In  the  one  now  before 
me — the  one-act  drama  is  No.  6 in 
volume  28  of  Kotzebue's  dramatic 
works — tlicro  is  tiiis  observation  for 
the  benefit  of  playactors  who  some- 
times lake  liberties  with  their  roles”: 
"The  poor  pool  should  excite  only 
smiles,  not  laughter/' 


m 
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| . jn  Hi'  is  poorl.'  housed  in  u room 
ented  by  airs.  Suzanne,  a fruit  seller. 
„Iis  da  lighter’s  name  is  Theresa.  Her 
lover's  name  Is  Julius.  A restaurant 

waiter  is  the  only  other  character. 
T.orenz  had  eloped  with  a young 
wontan.  who  had  been  torn  from  him. 
but  .“lie  was  not  an  Italian  girl  of 
noble  birth,  as  in  "Monsieur  Jacques.” 
Lorenz,  robbed  by  his  guardian,  went 
vo  Dutch  Guinea  and  served  a rich 
planter,  Brtitendorf,  ns  secretary.  "He 
had  a beautiful  daughter— she  was 
lively,  fiery,  but  a good  woman  a 
very  good  woman.'  I was  sitting'  in 
my  corner  chewing  a bit  of  sugar 
Cane.  She  eg  me  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  in  a wonderful  manner.  ’Mr. 
K indicia . she  said,  'tomorrow  I must 
marry  our  neighbor,  tile  pld,  wicked 
Marfrost,  and  if  that  happens  T shall  j 
jump  into  the  furnace.'  Now  you  j 
Id  know  that  a furnace  in  which1 
Is  distilled  is  a very  hell.  If 
■nr  should  jump  into  it  he  would 
not  come  out  alive.  'Heaven  forbid!' 

I owed,  but  she  swore  she  would 
le  asked  him  if  He  would 
r.  He  threw  away  his  bit 
cane  and  followed  her  ' 
through  night  and  mist.  All  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  The  two  were 
wedded  They  lived  in  a negro's  hut 
for  a fortnight;  there  they  were  dis- 
covered. Lorenz  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  one  night  he  was  mys-  | 
terlously  freed  and  put  on  a ship 
with  money  in  his  hand  and  one  of 
his  rescuers  gave  him  a note  from 
Hedwig.  whom  he  never  saw  after 
they  were  parted:  “I  shall  follow 

you  as  soon  as  I can.” 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare Kotzebue’s  drama  with  the  piece 
by  the  Cogniards. 


lebelan.  To  cut  a long  story  short, 
however,  he  suddenly  falls  in  love  with 
beautiful  widow,  of  exalted  ideals, 
whom  be  had  known  in  his  boyish  days, 
and  who  accepts  him  r,.s  a way  of  es- 
cape from  the  uncertainty  of  a stage 
career:  the  course  of  their  love  proves 
far  from  smooth;  and,  in  the  end,  dis- 
gusted with  his  philistinism  and  the 
brutality  of  Ills  commercialism,  she 
throws  him  over.  When  the  curtain 
finally  falls  he  is  a lonely  man  once 
more,  working  harder  than  ever  at  his 
schemes  for  working  up  Ills  circulations, 
and  'giving-  the  public,  what  it  wants.’  ” 
ire  is  described  as  mordant. 


Tito 


The  following  letter,  written  by 
Hr.  Arnold  Bennett  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  is  what  Horace  Greeley 
would  have  called  mighty  interesting 
reading: 

"Your  theatrical  correspondent  char- 
acterizes as  ‘irresponsible’  my  assertion 
that  'in  the  press  today  .the  two  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  dramatic  progress 
are  Mr.  A.  J.  Walkley  and  Mr.  William 
Archer.’  This  is  the  second  time  within 
a few  days  that  I have  been  accused  of 
irresponsibility  In  your  columns.  The 
first  accusation  I have  already  disposed 
of.  Your  correspondent  defends  Mr. 
Archer.  I have  the  most  genuine  respect 
\°r  Mr.  Archer.  I know  him  to  be  an 
extraordinarily  honest  critic.  I know 
also  that  he  possesses  a very  considera- 
ble critical  apparatus.  If  he  were  not 
both  honest  and  well  informed  he  would 
, foot  hr  nearly  so  dangerous  as  he  is. - 
■ialjP  consider  him  dangerous  (first)  because 
S,k>f  bis  singular  leniency  toward  the  suc- 
i cessful  and  artistically  worthless  plays 
ious  of  fashionable  dramatists;  (second)  be- 
cause of  his  singular  carping  hostility 
toward  really  original  new  plays;  (third/ 
because  of  bis  frequently  expressed 
opinion  that  it  is  their  low  technical 
merit  which  prevents  'intellectual'  plays 
from  appealing'  to  tile  general  public; 
ifourth)  because  of  his  antique  ideas 
•oneerning  technique.  Mr.  Archer's 
l!i  st°PPetf  at  Ibsen.  I regard  him 

vi  th  the  same  feelings  as  he,  20  years1 
;go,  must  have  regarded  the  bettor  sort 
>f  anti-Tbsenite.  Not  long  ago  I was  in 
orrespondcnce  with  him,  and  I warned 
.ini  that  I should  lose  no  opportunity 
>f  assailing  him.  He  replied  that, 
hough  we  might  differ  as  to  particular 
plays,  we  were  surely  in  the  same  camp 
do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Archer  desires 
'rogress.  in  the  abstract;  but  when 
onfronted  with  concrete  examples  of 
rogress  lie  will  object  to  them.  Your 
orrespondent  refers  to  Mr.  Archer’s 
articles  in  the  'World  ' 

ftS.  r-  _ - ’ I 


The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  the 
row  between  Mmo.  Bernhardt  and  Mr. 
Rataille,  the  dramatist.  The  latter’s 
lawyer  says  Mme.  Bernhardt  kept  the  . 
manuscript  of  "Faust”  for  many  ; 
months.  "She  objected  to  the  engage-  ■ 
ment  of  Mr.  do  Max.  demanded  by  Ba- 
taille.  She  is  a star  who  always  wants 
to  hide  the  heavens  alone.  She  ob- 
jected to  the  entry  of  Mephisto  to  Mar- 
guerite's chamber,  where  there  was 
holy  water.  The  devil  flees  holy  water, 
she  insisted,  and  Batille  could  not  con- 
vince her  of  the  difference  between 
Goethe's  devil  and  the  devil  of  Chris- 
tian traditions." 

The  melodrama,  "One  of  the  Best,” 
written  by  Seymour  Hicks  and  George 
Edwardes  for  the  Adelphi  in  the  nine- 
ties, has  been  revived  at  the  Aldwyck, 
London.  The  chief  scene  is  that  in 
which  a young  officer  is  publicly  de- 
graded for  a crime  he  did  not  oom- 
mit,  and  the  details  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Dreyfus  are  copied  as  far  as 
possible.  The  play  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  introduction  of  allu- 
sions to  Dreadnoughts,  foreign  com- 
plications and  possible  invasions. 

There  Is  talk  of  a series  of  revivals 
of  comedies  by  T.  W.  Robertson  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre.  beginning  with 
‘‘Ours”  and  “School.”  In  the  book  of 
recollections  of  Sir  Squire  and  Lady 
Bancroft  this  is  said  about  the  pro- 
duction of  "Ours”  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Theatre  in  the  fall  of  1S66:  ! 
“The  almost  hysterical  effect  of  the 
second  act  upon  audience  and  players  | 
alike  remains  firmly  in  our  recollec-  | 
tion,  and  is  talked  over  by  us  still.  I 
The  imagination  was  so  powerfully] 
wrought  upon  when  the  troops  are  ! 
leaving  for  the  Crimea  that  as  they' 
heard  the  bugle  calls,  the  words  of  i 
command,  the  tramp  of  the  departing 
soldiers  marching  to  theii-  bands! 
playing  ‘The  Girl  I left  Behind  me’ 
and  ‘The  British  Grenadiers,’  so  could 
they  see  as  plainly  the  chargers 
prancing,  the  bayonets  gleaming,  the 
troops  forming,  the  colors  flying; 
they  could  even  see,  as  it  were,  the 
form  of  Queen  Victoria  taking  her 
farewell  of  her  soldiers  from  the  bal- 
cony of  Buckingham  Palace  as  the 
curtain  fell  to  the  strains  of  the  na- 
tional anthem.  * * * It  is  interest- 

ing to  recall  the  great  surprise  caused 
in  those  days  by  such  simple  realistic; 
effects,  until  then  unknown,  as  the 
dropping  of  the  ' autumn  leaves 
throughout  the  wood  scene  of  the 
first  act,  and  the  driving  snow  each 
time  the  door  was  opened  in  the  hut," 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  the  English  ac- 
tor and  manager,  is  planning  a series 
of  Shakespearian  revivals  in  this 


| The  people  of  Auvergne  liavo  long 
[been  mocked  by  the  Parisians  hut  pro- 
verbial philosophy  has  been  more  pleas- 
antly disposed.  It  has  been  said  that 
I les  Auvergnats  et  Lymoslns”  mind 
'their  own  business  and  then  that  of 
jtliei t neighbors;  that  the  -best  ea,ters  of 
turnip  radishes  are  found  in  Auvergne. 
Jin  Paris  the  petty  dealers  in  coal,  the 
porters  of  wood  and  water,  the  man  for 
rough  street  work  came  from  Auvergne, 
Jand  in  novels  they  are  usually  repre- 
sented as  morose,  rude,  avaricious  Mr, 
Desaymard  does  not  deal  with  this 
J view  of  his  race.  Nor  does  he  refer  to 
the  singular  study  of  his  folk  in  Alfred 
j Delvau's  “Les  Cytheres  Parisiennes.” 
Delvau  In  this  entertaining  account  of 
dance  halls  in  the  Paris  of  the  early 
! sixties  describes  men  of  Auvergne  at 
the  Casino  in  the  rue  du  Four-Saint- 
Germairi,  where  the  musette  was  heard, 
and  the  noise  of  nailed  soles,  as  the 
bom  ree  was  danced.  The  musette  was 
|‘°  the  Auvergnat  as  the  trumpet  to  the 
soldier.  Delvau  wrote  almost  malicious- 
ly. concerning  the  habits  of  these  beasts 
Jof  burden.  They  leave  their  province  in 
(wooden  shoes,  work  painfully  in  the 
- city  to  amass  sou  by  sou  enough  t,o  buy 
i a strip  of  land  and  marry  the  woman 
waiting,  a sturdy  creature  with  face 
I spread  out  and  ruddy,  "They  do  not 
dream  of  love,  arid  they  carry  In  the 
morning  water  to  the  Parisian  women 
teat  are  the  least  dressed  and  the  least 
prim  without  a spark  kindling  their 
imagination.  * * * They  have  all  the 
negative  virtues  and  none  of  the  charm- 
ing vices  that  make  civilized  man  en- 
durable.  It  is  rightly  said  of  them- 
Neither  men  nor  women;  all  Auvei-- 
nats  ’ They  are  a third  sex  to  which“l 
would  not  belong  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.  I admit  it  is  a pleasant  thing  to 
own  land  at  40  years  in  Saint  Flour  or 
Aurlllae;  but  so  .much  self-restraint 
sobriety,  privation  is  too  high  a price  to 
pay.”  He  likens  them  physically  and 
mentally  to  the  granite  of  their  moun- 
tains. “Tlppoo  Saib  said:  ‘I  should 

prefer  two  days  of  a tiger’s  life  to  200 
years  of  that  of  a sheep.'  I prefer  two 
hours  of  my  poor  existence  to  the  whole 
lile  of  a rich  man  of  Auvergne.” 


country. 


png  series  of 

\Un,S  ctc-  n is  Precisely  on! 
ne.  c that  I base  my  opposition  to  Mr.  ' 

,r|flgreher.  ' 

J)  sa>'  a great  deal  of  Mr.  j 

i.i..’  Bllt  il  is  not  necessary.  Mr 
v aiklev  described  'His  House  in  Order’  1 
, - ;rcat  masterpiece.  For  myself.) 
ma  tne  pugnacious  and  obstinate  band 
nose  views  I share  that  is  enough.’ 


PHILIP  HALE. 


Chabrier  was  a son  of  his  province 
in  this:  in  his  passion  for  rhythm, 
for  strongly  marked,  dance  rhythm! 
Mr.  Desaymard  dwells  on  this  and 
grows  epic,  thinking  of  the  mountain 
j dances.  Noting  the  severity  of  the 
j lines  in  the  evolutions  of  the  male 
dancers,  the  modest  , grace  of  the 
turning-  women,  whose  breasts  are 
| immovable,  whose  arms  fall  inert 
whose  feet,  hidden  under  wide-spread- 
ing petticoats,  do  not  seem  to  touch 
the  ground,  he  cries  out:  “This  is 

art  and  of  the  best!”  "And  what  a 
proud  expression  of  joy  is  tivs 
■Ehio-o,’  which  interrupts  the  drunk- 
en silence  of  the  dance.  * * * The 
‘Ehio-o’  of  those  dancing  the  bourree 
shouting  their  paroxysmal  sensation' 
is  the  full  inspiration  of  Chabrier” 
The  composer  also  betrayed  his  race 
by  fierce  joy  in  living,  by  passionate 
vehemence.  “His  accents  will  be  in 
the  magic  forest  of  art,  a fanfare  un- 
heard  before,  a native,  brutal  splen- 


| taught  the  piano  by  Edouard  Wolff,  a 
pianist  of  Polish  origin,  who  hud  been 
taught  bv  Chopin’*  teacher,  and  had 
been  intimate  with  Chopin.  Semet 
and  1 1 i guard  gave  Emmanuel  lessons 
in  harmony,  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition. Emmanuel  became  an  ex- 
traordinary pianist,  as  far  as  a cei> 
tain,  almost  Incredible,  facility  was 
concerned,  but  he  realized  that  It  was 
too  lato  for  him  to  be  an  accomplished 
pianist  In  the  full  moaning  of  the 
word,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position. 

^ °t  jn  a large  measure  Chabrier  i 
tauglu  himself  and  shaped  his  art. 
In  his  spare  hours  he  copied  scores 
of  tlie  great  masters.  He  thought  I 
out  his  own  schemes  of  harmony  and; 
[ instrumentation.  Later  lie  associated  I 
with  groups  of  musicians,  and  he  felt! 
in  turn  the  Influence  of  Wagner  and  I 
of  Cesar  Franck.  He  visited  Bay-  j 
reuth  and  came  in  contact  with  for-  i 
eign  musicians,  especially  with  Felix  j 
Mottl.  In  his  first  years  as  a com-  ' 
i poser  he  was  Ultimate  with  the  pu- 
i P1]s  of  Franck,  as  d’Indy,  De  Breville, 
Dupa.ro,  Chausson;  also  with  Mcssager 
and  Gabriel  Faure;  also  with  Bru- 
neau,  Cliarpentier  and  others.  Among 
other  intimate  friends  were  Daudet, 
Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Zola,  Mendes, 
Kichepin,  Ttostand,  Verlaine.  He  saw 
much  of  Verlaine  in  the  “Strange 
Salon”  of  Nina  de  Callias,  where  all 
night  was  the  utmost  animation,  “en- 
couraged by  the  amiable  and  lively 
Nina,”  and  Chabrier  would  plot  melo- 
dies on  the  piano,  while  poets  de- 
claimed and  painters  sketched.  Or 
Emmanuel  would  play  at  the  house  of 
Verlaine’s  mother,  and  with  the  poet 
he  would  talk  of  art  with  Villlers  de 
l’Isle  Adam,  Huysmans.  Mallarme.  Nor 
nas  lie  averse  to  the  pleasures  of 
"good  society."  where  by  his  family 
connections,  his  education,  his  wit 
and  personal  charm  he  was  welcome, 
so  that  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Desaymard 
delights  in  naming  “those  present”  at 
the  posthumous  performance  of 
“Briseis.”  and  insists  that  Cliabrier's 
art  was  appreciated  by  an  “aristo- 
cratic public.”  He  also  admits  that 
this  public  may  have  influenced  his 
art.  “Accustomed  to  seek  the  ap- 
plause of  a chosen  few,  deprived  for 
a long  time  of  contact  with  the  public 
at  large,  Chabrier,  as  many  other 
good  musicians  of  that  period, 
wrought  in  art  for  the  fastidious. 
Never  commonplace,  he  was  some- 
times complex  and  too  refined.” 


Although  Claude  Debussy  has  not 
composed  any  orchestral  work  of  im- 
| portance  since  “The  Ocean”;  although 
| his  only  opera,  except  those  meditated, 
'is  "Pelleas  and  Melisande”;  although 
his  latest  piano  pieces  are  written  as  if 
In  Imitation  of  those  that  made  him 
j famous,  he  is  still  discussed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  with  acrimony.  When 
there  is  talk  of  thfe  ultra-modern  French 
[school,  the  talk  is  concerning  Cesar 
Franck,  Vincent  d’Indy,  Claude  Debus- 
sy. Maurice  Ravel  and  the  Gabriel 
kaure  of  the  later  songs.  The  name  of 
I a composer  who  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  these  men,  who  is  still  an  ultra- 
modern, although  he  died  15  years  ago, 
is  ignored,  nor  is  his  music  well  known 
in  Boston  where  the  American  Athe- 
S dAeI,iffht  «"  hearing  some  new 
known  hAIexls  Emmanuel  Chabrier  is 
na  ” ,hefe  as  the  composer  of  “Espa- 
" ,wilIch,  s°roe  confound  with  Wald- 

of  a Htna  S 0f  the  samo  name.  and 
,*a  , m'e  s°ne.  "Les  Cigale.”  It  is 
, ‘'’a'  ‘he  overture  and  entr’acte  of 

In  averi  Gwendoline”  have  been 

llpshem  1 &ymPhonY  concerts;  that  his 
Rabelaisian  Joyeuse  Marche”  1 

”Bom  re0d  rat  "Pop"  concerts;  that  his 
for  Diane  Pantash’le”  and  “Habanera” 
l„Q  piai?°  have  been  on  concert  pro- 
I grams;  but  to  the  great  majority  Cha- 
18  °n  the  composer  of  “Espana.” 
CsVlTu'*  httle  - curiosity  concerning 
-Ins  life  and  artistic  purposes. 


Mr.  Bennolt  is  the  author  of  a new 
What  the  Public  Wants,”  pro- 
at  the  Aldwych  Theatre,  London, 

’•  T,ie  comedy  is  a study  of  news- 
life.  The  chief  character.  Sir 
’les  Worgan,  owns  scores  of  news- 
rs  and  magazines  run  on  the  sole 
.-incipie  of  “giving  the  public  what  it 
ants.”  "if  the  public  seems  tn  want 
scare  with  Germany  the  columns 
tiie  Mercury  teem  with  alarmist  tele- 
-ams.  if  they  want  noisome  detail 

ey  can  find  it— even  in  the  columns  of  i |nia„„ri  _»  o ' ^ "<»«<=  even 

Charles  Sunday  papers.  Under  the  P-fhii  •a-t  SymPh°ny  concerts;  that  his 
u instances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  L .^*lan  ''Joyeuse  Marche”  has  been 
the  literary"  side  of  the  great  |Perro1  nl°u  at  "Pon”  conwrti-  that  t,i. 
journals  is  beneath  contempt!  No 
.goei  of  taste  reads  their  dramatic 
iticlsms,  while  their  musical  criti- 
„ contain  such  flowers  as:  ’Sir  Ed- 
ird  Elgar  took  his  men  through  “The 
s;|m  °f  Gcrontius"  at  a smart  pace.’ 
edless  to  add,  the  circulation  of  these 
erpreters  of  public  taste  runs  into 
J lions,  and  Sir  Charles 


Chabrier  was  born  at  Ambert,  a 
little  town  in  a charming  country. 
His  name  has  pastoral  significance, 
for  it  means  “goat  herd.”  His  family 
was  distinguished  by  mental  vivaci- 
ty, receptivity  of  impressions,  a cer- 
tain desire  to  astonish  and  exces- 
sive nervousness.  The  traditional  pro- 
fession of  the  family  was  the  law 
The  grandfather  was  a judge;  the 
father  an  advocate.  This  father  was 
tenacious,  shrewd,  vehement,  given  to 
the  exuberant  jesting  that  afterward 
characterized  Emmanuel.  He  made  a 
famous  and  humorous  plea  for  the 
abolition1  of  the  rule  that  then  forbad 
lawyers  to  wear  a mustache. 

Emmanuel  was  a good  pupil  at 
achoo  , intelligent,  amiable,  rather 
turbulent,  and  already  greatly  inter- 
fhi  Jn  ?1USu°-  Tt  has  been  sta‘ea  in 

the  scanty  biographical  sketches  in 
ones  clopaedias  that  His  parents  were 
opposed  to  his  becoming  a profes 
sional  musician.  This,  it  appears  is 
not  true.  They  were  proud  of  his  pre- 
cocious skill,  and  they  delighted  fn 
his  improvised  dance  music  played  or 
ano’„.He  t00k  lessons  of  a Vio 


We  are  considering  today  Chabrier, 
the  man,  rather  than  the  musician. 
Grove’s  Dictionary,  which  does  not 
give  a column  to  Chabrier,  says  not  a 
word  about  him  as  a human  being, 
while  its  critical  opinion  of  the  com- 
poser is  lamentably  superficial,  In- 
complete, grotesque  in  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. 

At  the  zenith  of  his  power  he  was 
short,  fat,  all  curves.  His  neck  was 
too  short.  His  head  was  strongly 
modelled,  with  a finely  developed 
forehead.  His  hair  was  sparse;  his 
piercing  eyes  were  globular  and  pro- 
jecting; his  nose  was  fleshy;  his 
mouth  had  a childish  “moue,"  and  his 
laugh  disclosed  brilliant  teeth.  His 
hands  were  stubby  and  fat.  His  gest- 
ures were  extremely  lively.  He 
dressed  himself  with  a peculiar  ele- 
gance. His  clothes  were  scrupulously 
"correct,”  but  there  was  a dash  of  the 
artist's  taste,  and  there  was  a sug- 
gestion of  his  province.  In  an  unfa- 
miliar photograph  published  in  this 
little  volume,  Chabrier  as  a young 
man  was  strikingly  handsome,  with 
a resolute,  almost  defiant  air.  In 
later  pictures  he  has  heavy,  drooping 
eyelids,  a short  and  pointed  beard; 
his  hair  has  grown  thin.  The  Cha- 
brier portrayed  by  Engel  and  by  Des- 
moulins is  the  man  known  throughout 
Paris  in  his  best  days,  a familiar  ap- 
parition at  concerts,  always  gesticu- 
lating, puffing,  restless,  with  a white 
foulard  about  his  neck,  with  the  con- 
gested face  that  gave  warning  of  the 
impending  attack  that  ruined  him 
physically  and  mentally. 


knighthood  as  a step  to  a peerage— 

as  rich  as  he  is  industrious  and 


, A short  biography  of  Chabrier  by  J. 
'ho  regards  Pesaymard  was  published  recently  at 
“ demon t-Ferrand  and  Paris.  It  appeared 

originally  in  the  Revue  d'Auvergne,  and 
jMr.  Desaymard  treats  the  composer 
ifirst  of  all  as  a man  of  Auvergne. 


...  — 'coouno  in  a,  vio- 

linist at  Clemont-Ferrand  and  tried 
his  hand  at  composition.  He  was  not 
wholly  decided,  for  he  had  a talent 
for  painting.  His  father  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  study  law,  and 
toward  1857,  when  the  boy  was  about 
lb  years  old,  the  family  moved  to 
Pans.  Emmanuel  completed  his  col- 
lege studies  and  entered  the  law- 
school.  n 

The  father  was  physically  well 
rounded  and  of  somewhat  rude  be- 
havior. The  mother  was  slim,  supple 
graceful.  An  old  photograph  re nre-' 
sents  her  as  "noble  and  charming” 
with  her  hair  in  smooth  bands  robed 
in  a flounced  dress,  with  pagoda 
sleeves.  She  was  musical.  She  loved 
social  enjoyments,  the  dance,  all  fes- 
tival occasions.  Her  son  probably 
owed  his  artistic  tastes  and  his  amia- 
bility to  her.  The  parents  did  not 
wish  Emmanuel  to  enter  the  Con- 
servatory and  the  young  man  was 


He  was  enthusiastic,  effusive.  Haz- 
lltt,  in  his  essay  "On  the  Causes  of 
Methodism,”  described  an  enthusiast 
as  the  result  of  an  uncomfortable 
| mind  in  an  uncomfortable  body.  This 
| sour  definition  does  not  explain  Cha-  ! 
I brier’s  enthusiasm.  He  loved  life;  he  | 
J was  easily  moved,  willingly  aston-  | 
j islied.  He  was  naive  in  his  welcome  | 
j of  impressions.  He  was  swayed  by  1 
joy;  he  wept  over  a trifle;  he  was 
quickly  angry.  His  face  lighted  up 
when  he  heard  an  unusual  chord  or  a ! 
piquant  rhythm,  and  he  roared  and 
laughed  approval;  while  the  first  notes  ! 
of  “Tristan”  set  him  a-sobbing.  He 
wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  1-Ie  was 
good,  sympathetic,  tender.  Boister- 
ous in  humor,  he  could  be  profoundly 
serious,  and  he  was  religious  in  a way 
that  might  seem  to  some  fantastical. 
He,  was  a devoted  husband  and  father. 

As  a musician  he  was  pathetically, 
•ambitious.  He  knew  there  was  much 
in  him,  and  he  wished  the  world  to 
know  it.  A stern  critic  of  his  own 
composition,  he  displayed  a fine  atti- 
ture  toward  all  forms  of  art.  Some- 
times he  expressed  his  opinions  epi- 
grammatic-ally, and  lie  could  be  bBter 
When  Godard  said  to  him,  '“What  1 
pity,  my  dear  Emmanuel,  that  you  a 


dox 


c so  late  hr'Uie.  j 
's  ..  greater  pity.  1 
Itat  you  began  so  i 
i."  lie  was  often  extravagant  in  ' 
expression  of  likes  and  dislikes.  He' 
ild  declaim  in  parlors  with  dis-  i 
rerting  frankness,  and  wiih  a wild- 
t of  language  that  included  para- 
^s  and  puns. 


labr.er  was 
accomplished 
income  was 
little  swollen 
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lover  of  painting  and 
collector.  Although 
comparatively  small, 
by  sums  that  came 
ale  of  his  compositions,  he 
ires  that  were  unappreciated 
iie  time,  so  that  his  collection,  which 
; dispersed  after  h:s  death,  included 
;t  pictures  by  Monet,  six  by  Renoir, 
by  Sisley,  two  by  Forain  and  11  by 
let  (among  them  "Skating”  and  “l.e 
aux  Folies-Bergere.”  "He  was  as- 
ated  with  the  efforts  of  the  young 
jol  that  was  destined  to  upset  the 
s of  painting  by  analysis  and  the 
ere  expression,  of  colored  sensation; 
name  was  connected  with  the  his- 
■ of  this  artistic  movement,  one  of 
most  serious  and  important  of  our 
;;  his  name  is  especially  linked  to 
of  Manet,  the  powerful  visionary. 

. was  the  dear  friend  of  the  corn- 
er and  died  in  his  arms.” 


Nor  was  Chabrier's  literary  taste  that 
' Of  the  bourgeois.  His  correspondence 
disclosed  his  own  literary  ability.  Some 
of  his  sketches  of  country  life  remind 
one  of  Jules  Renard.  "This  morning 
at  4 o'clock  the  house  has  been  awak- 
ened by  a chicken  vender.  He  sells 
chickens  here  at  4 A.  M.  At  5 he  sells 
them  at  Tours,  at  6 at  Blois,  at  7 at 
Etampes;  he  comes  back  to  Neuilie  with 
an  empty  basket,  goes  to  bed  again, 
and  begins  again  the  next  morning. 
And  this  man  is  poor.”  He  describes  a 
garden  under  rain  as  "of  an  idiotic 
green.”  When  his  youngest  child  took 
his  first  communion.  Chabrier  wrote: 
“Kiss  the  little  wolves  for  me.  and 
especially  the  dear  whelp  who  today  ac- 
complishes a characteristic  act,  one  full 
•of  tenderness.  Tell  him  to  ask  him 
whom  he  invokes  to  protect  us  all,  for 
we  strive  to  do  our  best  and  arc  not 
wicked.  Tell  him  to  ask  for  mamma 
good  sight  and  health,  proper  bulletins 
for  the  big  brother,  and  for  poor  papa 

much  inspiration  and  a little  mone.\ . 
The  good  Lord  is  always  very  busy; 
but  on  the  days  of  a first  communion 
I am  sure  that  he  turns  his  divine  ears 
especially  toward  little  children  desirous 
of  heaven  and  all  curled  for  the  occa- 
sion. and  he  should  be  very  Ppnt'p; 
very  accommodating,  very  accessible. 
His  letters  from  Spaifi,  which  he  visited 
in  1882,  are  delightful. 

Extracts  from  a letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui  (about 
18S0',  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve 
as  music  critic  of  that  magazine,  will ! 
give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor;  "Re- 
serve for  me,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  a 
position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent 
gentleman;  I give  you  full  liberty  to 
do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta, 
a serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy— there 
arc  such  competent  persons;  and,  above 
all,  a modern  man,  a fellow  of  hot  con- 
victions and  fiery  zeal  • * * Find  a 
hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a slugge: 
of  opera  managers,  a nimble  lighter  of 
new  street  lamps,  and  a radical  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  old  ones;  that's  the 
ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look 
toward  rn©  for  anything  good?  When 
a man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the 
pianoforte  in  public.'' 

We  learn  more  about  Chabrier  from 
letter-  written  by  him  to  Paul  La.com be 
and  from  reminiscences  published  in 
various  French  music  journals  and  mag-  I 
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posers younger  than  lie  was,  as  ”l.c 
Reve”  of  Alfred  Bruneau ; and  he  begged 
Debussy,  whose  talent  he  admired 
greatly,  to  send  him  his  quartet,  so  that 
j he  could  see  it  before  he  died.  His  dis- 
I likes  were  equally  strong.  Robert  Brus- 
; *pi  and  he  were  once  driving  to  Cheret’s 
> studio.  "Suddenly  Chabrier  hit  the  cab- 
! man  a cannon  ball  blow  in  the  back  and 
I shouted.  'Stop.'  Disturbed,  I looked  at 
j Chabrier*  whose  eyes  were  rolling  in 
j anger.  Clutching  my  arm.  he  said  : ‘Do 
j you  see  that  man  who  is  walking  there? 
l That  is  that  blackguard  X.,  who  makes 
Lsuch  dirty  music.  Go  on.  Cabby  !•  Such 
j was  Chabrier.  The  unfortunate  X.  had 
done  no  other  wrong,  no  doubt,  thin  to 
write  common,  inexpressive  music;  but 
that  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  possi- 
bly have  done.  Chabrier  could  never 
endure  the  quelconque  in  art.  The  walls 
of  his  parlor  and  liis  study  were  covered 
with  canvases  of  Ills  friends  the  inno- 
vators — Manet.  Monet.  Renoir,  Sisley. 
Cezanne : and  his  comrades  among  the 
musicians  were  d'lndy.  Faure,  Duparc, 
Chausson — that  is  to  say.  artists  who 
, were  struggling  and  toiling  toward  an 
| unexploreq  horizon.  The  manufacturer 
1 of  music  was  his  pet  aversion,  and  noth- 
ing was  more  Amusing  than  a short  en- 
counter between  Chabrier  and  Ambroise 
Thomas.  * * * One  night  at  the 

Opera  during  a performance  of  ‘The 
Valkyrie. 1 he  prevented  me  from  hearing 
a note  of  the  work,  constantly  elbowing 
me  to  draw  my  attention,  analyzing  the 
music  for  me.  overpowering  me  with 
technical  details,  which  he  punctuated 
with  interjections  of  admiration.  The 
difficulty  of  restraining  his  enthusiasm 
was  shown  in  his  familiar  books.  His 
edition  of  Wagner,  which  I preserve 
preciously  as  a gift  from  his  family, 
bears  in  the  margins  strokes  of  the  ad- 
miring pencil : on  each  page  there  is  an 
exclamation  point,  or  ‘How  beautiful  !’ 
or  ‘Admirable.’  and  great  lines  made 
with  the  sweeping  gesture  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  enclose  especially  loved 
pages.’’ 


Bruneau  wrote  of  him:  "The  prodigious 
liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a 
j high  degree  the  works  of  Chabrier  was 
the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character. 
The  exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid 
frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian  ac- 
cent of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the 
most  varied  remarks  and  punctuated 
them  at  regular  Intervals  by  inevitable 
exclamations.  'Eh!  bonnes  gens!’  or 
‘C'est  imbecile,’  the  boldness  of  his  hats, 
the  audacity  of  his  coats,  gave  to  his 
person  an  extraordinary  animation.  He 
played  the  piano  as  no  one  ever  played 
before  him  and  as  no  one  will  ever  play 
again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  step- 
ping forward  in  a parlor  thick  with  ele- 
gant women  toward  the  feeble  instru- 
ment, and  performing  ‘Espana’  in  the 
midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys, 
was  a thing  of  unutterable  drollery, 
which  reached  epic  proportions.” 


ius  musical  memory  and  true  Paris- 
jlayfulness ; Massenet,  “with  his  air 
repentant  Magdalene":  the  actors 
ier  and  Cooper;  Manet,  the  pa  infer 
inel.  the  (lute  player.  There  were 
imiances  of  Schumann's  sympho- 
; there  were  also  delirious  parodies,  | 
hen  Salnt-Saens  impersonated  (ion  : 
Marguerite.  There  were  strange 
utnent.s.  as  a queer  organ  with 
igr;  stops,  which  set  in  motion  rari- 
druintr,  etc.  One  fine  evening  in 
:g  the  noise  through  the  open  win- 
some one  shouted  : “If  I were  your 

lord.  I should  be  too  happy  to  ask 


About  1890  the  friends  of  Chabrier  be- 
came alarmed  about  his  health,  and  he 
would  absent  himself  from  Paris  for  a 
long  time,  seeking  rest  in  the  country. 
The  symptoms  became  more  threatening 
and  he  was  subject  to  vertigo,  which 
would  disappear  only  when  he  went  to 
the  piano.  He  grew  thin;  he  became 
sombre  and  irritable.  His  one  longing 
was  to  complete  “Briseis.”  He  played 
the  first  act  to  comrades  in  Paris,  and 
then  said:  “You  will  not  see  me  for  a 
long  time.  I am  sick,  and  like  the 
animals  I am  going  to  hide  myself.” 
And  he  was  not  seen  until  the  first  and 
tardy  performance  in  Paris  of  “Gwen- 
doline." On  the  night  of  the  public  re- 
hearsal he  sat  in  a box  between  bis  wife 
and  sons.  The  audience  and  the  or- 
chestra applauded  at  the  end.  He  did 
not  know  what  it  was  ail  about.  Catulle 
Mendes  pushed  him  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  then  Chabrier  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  wept.  Paralysis  of  the 
brain  gave  him  death  in  life.  As  Bru- 
neau wrote:  “A  too  violent  worker, 

having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his  body 
to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral 
expense,  be  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his 
task  and  to  look  on— you  may  imagine 
with  what  despair— the  shipwreck  of  his 
intelligence.  I know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that- which  the  poor  man. 
a conscious  witness  of  his  misfortune, 
endured  for  long  months,  and  r know 
of  none  more  glorious.”  His  spirit  left 
his  body  In  September,  1894.  It  was  his 
wish  to'  be  burled  In  Pass y,  near  Manet 
and  Victor  Wilder.  There  was  no  room 
for  him  In  that  graveyard,  and  the 
burial  was  at  Montparnasse. 


Phrasing  and'^Tiuerpretation,”  which 

is  published  by  W.  Reeves  in  London. 
He  believes  that  the  tone  quality  or 
timbre  of  the  piano  is  what  the  maker 
made  it.  He  laughs  derisively  at  “the 
hammer  touch,  the  pressure  touch,  the 
stab  touch,  the  elastic  touch,  the 
hand  touch,  the  arm  touch,  the  finger 
touch”  as  a means  of  varying  tone. 
He  insists  that  if  the  force  and  length 
in  the  depression  of  a piano  key  is 
equal,  in  any  instance,  the  tone  will 
be  exactly  the  same  quality.  His  ar- 
gument in  short  is  this:  “Let  us  sup- 

pose for  a moment  that  it  is  possible 
otherwise  to  modify  or  change  the 
tone  than  here  stated.  The  change 
must  be  made  either  (a)  before  the 
hammer  has  struck  the  strings,  which 
is  absurd;  or  (b)  at  the  instantaneous 
contact  of  the  hammer  with  the 
strings;  or  (c)  after  the  hammer  has 
left  the  strings,  which  likewise  Is  ab- 
surd. (Bl  alone  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  a well-constructed  piano  the  ham- 
mer can  move  in  one  plane  only  to 
and  from  the  strings.  The  only  dif- 
ference that  the  player  can  produce  by 
key  depression,  then,  is  a difference  in 
the  velocity  with  which  the  hammer 
is  moving  in  that  plane  at  the  instant 
when  it  strikes  the  strings.” 

Varieties  of  tone  color,  he  argues,  are 
the  results  of  phrasing,  subtle  varieties 
of  dynamic  force,  skilful  use  of  the 
damper  pedal.  An  English  reviewer 
adds:  “No  doubt  much  of  what  the 

pianist  thinks  he  gets  from  the  piano  is 
the  result  of  some  subjective  process. 
D’Albert,  for  example,  has  an  edition  of 
Beethoven’s  sonatas,  in  which  the  player 
is  asked  to  think  here  of  wood  winds, 
there  of  trombones.  The  result  may  not 
be  either  wood  winds  or  trombones,  but 
the  thinking  out  of  the  piece  orches- 
trally  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  play- 
er’s conception  of  the  music  and  un- 
consciously affect  his  performance  of  it. 
If  the  player  cannot  alter  the  quality 
of  a single  note  by  ‘caressing'  it,  he  may, 
by  being  asked  to  ‘caress’  a sequence 
of  notes,  get  into  them  the  right  emo- 
tional color.  It  is  no  doubt  silly  to  say 
that  ‘a  chord  will  sound  more  brilliant 
with  less  expenditure  of  strength  if  im- 
mediately after  striking  it  the  hand  is 
! withdrawn  sideways.’  After  the  hand  is 
withdrawn  the  dampers  simply  fall  on 
the  strings.  But  much  of  the  ‘tone- 
quality’  type  of  instruction  is  merely  a 
poetic  way  of  getting  the  results  that 
Mr.  Johnstone  aims  at  getting  scientific- 
1 ally.” 

Personal. 

! The  opening  season  of  the  new  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  again  Miss  Alice 
Neilsen,  whom  Mr.  Gatti-Gasazza,  the 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  has  engaged.  Through  the 
exchange  arrangement  existing  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  and  the  Boston 
Opera  she  will  appear  several  times 
during  the  season  here  at  the  new 
opera  house.  In  New  York  Miss  Neil- 
sen will  sing*  the  roles  of  Mine.  Sem- 
brich.  In  Boston  she  will  be  heard  in 
‘‘Lucia."  "Rigoletto,”  "Faust,”  "Don 
Pasquale,”  "Huguenots,”  “Traviata. 
etc.  The  return  of  this  excellent  artist 
will  be  most  welcome. 

At  the  request  of  Samuel  W.  Cole  and 
the  officers  of  the  People's  Choral 
Union',  Frederick  W.  Wodell  has  con- 
sented to  take  the  conductorshtp  of 
that  organization  for  another  year.  Mr. 
Wodell  has  selected  Cowen’s  "Rose 
Maiden”  for  the  midwinter  concert  and, 
Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater”  for  the  an-| 
nual  spring  concert  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Pupils  of  Arthur  J.  Hubbard  will  give 
a full  performance  of  Gounod’s] 
"Faust”  in  Jordan  Hall.  Thursday 
evening  at  8 o'clock.  "W  illard  Film.,  i 
who  will  take  the  part  of  Mephisto- 
plieles  was  formerly  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
pupil.  The  other  chief  s'ngers  will  be 
Miss  Caroline  Hooker.  Miss  May  Oil- [ 
r-oyne.  Miss  Katherine  Roche,  Charles! 
Hackett,  Wadsworth  Provandie,  Vin- 
cent V.  Hubbard.  There  will  bo  a] 
chorus  6f  50  and  an  orchestra  of  2o,  led, 
by  Henri  G.  Blaisdell. 


SUNDRY  NOTES. 

Tim  Topeka  State  Journal  was  highly 
pleased  by  Edward  Brigham’s  “song  and 
dramatic  recital,”  In  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  “But  It  might  be  said  that  Mr. 
Brigham  would  have  made  a much  bet- 
ter hit  with  a Topeka  audience  if  he 
had  allowed  a press  agent  to  arrange 
his  program  for  him.  Topeka  is  over- 
run with  classical  music  of  all  kinds. 
There  ought  to  be  a high  tariff  on  all 
this  foreign  music  that  creeps  into  the 
borders.  In  tile  vernacular  of  a.  base- 
ball player — "It  Is  foolish  to  try  and  use 
the  spit  ball  when  town  ball  Is  the 
game.”  It  also  said  that  “Mr.  Brigham’s 

I power  of  painting  word  pictures  is 
enormous.” 

— 

Alfred  Johnstone  has  written  a 
hook  on  piano  playing,  “Touch, 


At  the  “Pops.” 

The  “Pop"  concerts  of  this  week  and 
the  two  that  follow  will  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Kautzenbach. 
The  plans  he  lias  made  indicate  aj 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  pre- 
ferences of  the  audiences  at  these  con-j 
certs.  The  attendance  thus  far  hasj 
been  uniformly  large  and  the  public] 

| has  shown  a strong  liking  for  the  light-* 

, cr  pieces.  In  planning  the  program  for 
Ids  first  appearance  this  season,  Mr. 
Kautzenbach  has  shown  his  patriotism! 
by  including  his  own  “Bunker  Hill'*  ' 

march.  The  complete  program  for  to- 
morrow night  is  as  follows: 

March,  “Dombacher  Hetz.”  Scliram-  I 
mel;  overture.  “Mignon,”  Thomas; 

waltz,  “Vienna  Girls,”  Zlchrei*;  sclec-  . 
lion.  “La  Boheme.”  Puccini;  overture, 
“Stradclla,”  Flotow;  waltz  and  trepak,  | 
Tschaikowsky ; march,  "Bunker  Hill’*  I 
(first  time:  organ.  Mr.  Marshall), 

Kautzenbach;  Hungarian  rhapsody  No. 

2.  Liszt;  waltz.  “Freut  eucli  des  Le- j 
bens,”  Strauss;  selection,  ''Little 

Nemo.”  Herbert;  march,  "Kaiser 

Friedrich.”  Frledemann. 
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AS  FRANCOIS  VILLON 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— “If  1 Wen 
King,”  drama  by  Justin  Huntly  Met 
Carthy. 

Francois  Villon ..K..  14.  gotbergl 

Louis  XI .Malcolm  Brad  1 ^ 4 

Tristan  1/1  termite Vlncon,  Mernroj,  -f 

Oliver  I-e  Dain 'l 'T3?nck  Lew,;. 

1 bibaut  IV Ausslgney "illia'ru  Hami 

Noel  Lfl  Jolys Albert  HowsoH 

Rene  Do  Montigny byriuey  MajM 

Guy  Tabarle Jtowland  BuckstoaS 

An  astrologer Arthur  Belmont 

Tolson  d’Or ,VC 

Katherine  De  Vaucelles.  . . Miss  Gladys  Hanson 

Mother  Villon Mrs.  M.  Holcombe 

Huguette  Du  Hamel. ..Miss  Virginia  Hammond 

Jeliaunetton  La  Belle  Heaumlsre. J 

Miss  Loretta  Ilealy;  . 

Blanche  Miss  Rose  Evaud 

Gudemette Mis®  Kath«ln.  Wilso3 

Miss  Bthcl  Grad 

Mr.  Sothern  began  last  night  the'  sec-i 
end  and  last  week  of  his  engagement.! 
The  play  was  the  popular  melodrama* 
by  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  which  all  sorts  of; 
liberties  are  taken  with  Francois  Yil-| 
Ion  and  a few  with  Louis  XI.  It  is  a] 
pity  that  Marcel  Schwob,  who  found] 


(Photo  by  Marceau.) 

E.  H.  SOTHERN, 

As  Francois  Villon  In  “If  I Were  King.’' 

— — 1 

out  muefi  that  was  new  concerning  Vll-1 
Ion  and  was  writing  his  biography  when] 
death  took  him,  was  not  familiar  wlthi 
“If  I Were  King.”  He  would  have 
admired  Mr.  McCarthy's  ingenuity;  andi 
Stevenson,  who  was  fascinated  by  the] 
blackguard  poet,  would  also  have  won- 
dered and  smiled.  The  Villon  of  real  \ 
life'was  a grimy  rascal  and  a wondrous  I 
writer  of  verse.  Why  quarrel  with  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  hero?  A few  days  ago  a! 
singular  Louis  XIV.  was  presented  oni 
the  London  stage,  a Louis  who  was  con- 
fined for  a short  time  in  the  Bastile,  on 
account  of  a man  that  looked  as  though 
lie  were  a twin  brother.  The  Villon  of] 
Mr.  McCarthy  Is  a romantic  fellow,  and 
Mr.  Sothern  plays  the  part  admirably.  ] 

In  this  drama  Mr.  Sothern  plays  with, 
refreshing  vivacity,  nice  discrimination, 
and  with  true  authority.  Whether  his 
Villon  be  in  the  boozing  ken  or  in  the 
court  garden;  whether  he  be  tolerant  of 
the  passion  of  Huguette  or  enamored 
of  Katherine  the  noble  dame;  whether 
he  be  suckpint,  poet,  warrior,  or  lover 
beneath  the  scaffold,  the  character  has 
individuality  and  is  at  once  accepted  as 
romantic  and  realistic.  Furthermore, 
Ihe  development  of  the  character  in  the 
second  and  third  acts  is  finely  por- 
trayed. 

The  members  of  the  company  were 
more  favorably  cast  than  in  “Richelieu” 
or  "Hamlet.”  The  individual  characters 
were  more  sharply  defined;  the  en- 
semble was  more  effective. 

Mr.  Bradley’s  Louis  XI.  was  an  un- 
commonly strong  performance,  both  in 
general  composition  and  in  points  of  de- 
tail. Again  we  saw  the  Louis  made! 
known  to  us  by  novelists,  writers  of  j 
memoirs,  chroniclers  of  history,  play- 
wrights, a superstitious,  cruel,  cowardly, 
figure,  with  a sinister  sense  of  humor, 
a devilish  wit. 

Miss  Hanson  is  not  only  a beautiful; 
woman;  she  has  a dramatic  ability  that; 
ivifh  constant  study  and  meditation  on1 


me  "S  still 

prominent  '-fiositiffn.^  Sh(3_^  jttayed 
aughty  court  dame  with  drue  aris- 
tlc  bearing,  with  a display  of 
:e  that  was  not  as  a garment  hired 
the  occasion,  with  a depth  of  wom- 
y feeling  that  was  as  genuine  as  her 
de  In  birth  and  honor.  Miss  Hani- 
md  made  much  of  the  part  of  Hugu- 
te.  The  other  parts  of  importance 
ere  well  taken. 

The  play  was  capitally  mounted,  and 
the  elaborate  settings  of  the  second  and 
the  fourth  acts  no  doubt  occasioned  the 
unusually  long  waits.  The  theatre  was 
filled  with  a deeply  Interested  audience, 
which  was  especially  enthusiastic  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  when  there  were 
many  curtain  calls. 


Vi 


pllis  Street. 

With  the  close  of  the  engagement 
of  “The  Golden  Butterfly'1  at  the  Hol- 
lis Street  Theatre  last  evening  the 
regular  season  of  that  house  came  to 
a conclusion,  With  Charles  J.  Rich  as 
resident  manager,  the  year  has  been 
a notable  one  in  certain  respects. 
There  were  a number  of  unusually 
long  engagements,  as  will  be  seen  by 
this  summary: 

Aug.  31 — “The  Gay  Musician,”  by  Julian 
Edwards,  first  time  In  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Sept.  14 — "The  American  Idea,”  by  G.  M. 
Cohan,  first  time  In  Boston,  three  weeks. 

Oct.  5 — Maclyn  Arbuckle  In  “The  Round- 
up," four  weeks.  , 

Nov.  2 — Lillian  Russell  In  “Wildfire,  by 
George  Broadhurst  and  G.  V.  Hobart,  two 

Nov’.  16 — Robert  Edeson  In  “The  Call  of 
he  North,”  by  George  Broadhurst,  first 
tme  In  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Nov.  30 — "The  Third  Degree,"  by  Charles 
Clein,  first  time  In  Boston,  five  weeks. 

Jan.  4— John  Drew  In  "Jack  Straw.”  by 
W.  S.  Maugham,  first  time  in  Boston,  two 
weeks.  „ , 

Jan.  18 — “The  Devil,1  by  Franz  Molnar, 
two  weeks.  . , . 

Feb.  8 — "The  Happy  Marriage,”  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  first  time  In  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Feb.  22 — Billie  Burke  In  "Love  Watches, 
by  De  Flers  and  De  Callalnet,  first  time  In 
Boston,  one  week. 

March  1 — Ethel  Barrymore  In  Lady 
Frederick,"  by  W.  S.  Maugham,  first  time 
In  Boston,  three  weeks. 

March  22— William  Gillette  In  his  version 
of  Bernstein's  "Samson,"  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton, four  weeks. 

April  19 — Marie  Cahill  In  "The  Boys  and 
Bitty,”  by  G.  V.  Hobart  and  S.  Hein,  first 
time  In  Boston,  three  weeks. 

April  20.  21,  23 — The  Tech  snow,  "That 
Bill  Grimm.”  three  special  matinees. 

May  8 — Grace  Van  Studdiford  In  “The 
Golden  Butterfly.”  by  Smith  and  De  Koven, 
first  time  in  Boston,  two  weeks. 

The  Hollis  will  now  remain  dark  for 
Its  summer  vacation  and  will  reopen 
In  the  early  fall  with  a program  of 
the  most  Interesting  offerings  from 
New  York  and  London. 

) vl  a-',  •> * i ' V 7 


onbts  concerning  Mr.  Hopper's 
.ability  lo  play  Antony  in  "Julius  Cae- 
I sar"  wore  not  allayed  by  the  confi- 
dence displayed  by  Mr.  Hopper.  There 
was  excellent  fooling  In  this  part  of 
the  program.  The  orchestra  played  an 
entr'acte  from  "Mile.  Modiste,”  also 
Ulr.  Herbert’s  ”A1  Fresco.” 

$300  for  Program. 

Augustus  Thomas,  the  shepherd  of  the 
Lambs,  then  came  before  the  curtain 
and  put  up  at  auction  an  edition  de  luxe 
of  the  program.  A copy  of  this  was 
sold  in  New  York  on  Monday  night  for 
$600.  The  bidding  last  night  was  not 
spirited.  The  pamphlet  was  knocked 
down  to  B.  F.  Keith  for  $300. 

| Then  came  the  forum  scene  from 
! "Julius  Caesar.”  with  James  O'Neill  as 
Brutus  and  DeWolf  Hopper  as  Antony. 
Mr.  O'Neill  spoke  the  speech  of  Brutus 
with  appropriate  dignity  and  quiet  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  the  bloody  deed 
and  gave  to  the  younger  generation  in 
the  audience  an  admirable  example  of  a 
school  of  acting  that  is  unfortunately 
disappearing. 

Mr.  Hopper  read  his  lines  effective- 
ly and  his  voice  was  sonorously  elo- 
quent. He  has  for  so  long  a time 
been  associated  with  comic  opera  that 
no  doubt  some  of  the  spectators  ex- 
pected a burlesque;  but  the  scene  was 
played  throughout  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  the  mob,  composed  of 
well  known  actors,  playwrights, 
singers,  stage  managers,  made  a 
valiant  endeavor  to  express  animated 
and  changing  sentiments. 

Mr.  Thomas  again  came  before  the 
curtain  and  said  that  as  Mr.  Fields  had 


LaBy  Montague  Miss  Helena  Head 

! Lady  Capulet  Miss  Alma  Kruger 

•lullet  Miss  Julia  Marlowe 

Nurse  Mias  tna  Goldsmith 

1'age  Miss  Ethel  Gray 

The  only  performance  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet”  offered  during  Mr.  Sothern's  cn. 
gagement  at  tho  Majestic  was  presented 
last  evening  with  Miss  Mallowe  as  Ju- 
liet. 

The  production  was  made  doubly  en- 
joyable by  the  lack  of  artificial  elabor- 
ateness in  the  stage  settings  and  ap- 
pointments and  by  the  artistic  ha%nony 
in  the  united  efforts  of  two  of  our  most 
successful  Shakespearian  Interpreter^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mediocrity  cf 
the  general  supporting  company  did 
much  to  offset  what  was  extremely 
praiseworthy  in  the  performance. 

There  was  a time  when  Mr.  Sothern 
was  wont  to  incase  his  Shakespearion 
revivals  in  the  most  sumptuous  set- 
tings and  with  properties  unmatched 
in  richness  and  completeness.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  case  with  his 
revival  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice”  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  in  New 
York,  some  seaso'ns  ago.  Obviously, 
when  stage  appointments  have  served 
their  purpose  of  reconstituting  the 
required  atmosphere,  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion that  an  audience  should  be  per- 
suaded by  good  acting  to  devote  to 
the  play  itself.  It  was  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  note  how  sparingly  arti- 
ficial decorations  were  used  on  the 
stage  last  night. 

The  version  of  "Romeo  arid  Juliet" 
used  by  Mr.  Sothern  is  composed  of  six 
acts.  It  is  plainly  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt to  intensify  the  action  of  the  play 
by  shortening  the  dialogue  rather  than 
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not  arrived,  “A  Game  of  Pool,"  an- j i by  eliminating  the  less  important  scenes, 
nounced  for  performance  by  Messrs.  ; The  Romeo  of  Mr.  Sothern  is  youth- 
Webber  and  Fields,  would  be  omitted,  i j ful,  earnest,  rapturous.  He  is  the  un- 
This  was  a sore  disappointment  and  "practical,  emotional  lover,  though 
some  in  the  audience  did  not  hesitate  to  there  is  nothing  of  the  "whining 
show  disapprobation.  Mr.  Thomas  said  i kmoroso"  in  him.  Except  for  some 
that  the  announcement  had  been  made  [ passages  in  the  garden  scene,  which 
in  good  l'aith  and  that  the  Lambs  re-  tvere  read  somewhat  too  deliberately, 
gretted  the  omission.  . the  characterization  of  Mr.  Sothern  is 

"After  the  Matinee.”  ; that  of  a delicately  sensitive  and 

The  . audience  was  quickly  put  in  eTm°tio,naJ,  and  imaginative 

, . nature.  Indeed,  the  character  seems 

good  humor  by  After  the  Matinee,  a 1 to  subsist  entirely  on  emotion.  Thus, 
song  and  dance  composed  for  the  oc-  I- In  the  passionate  scene  with  the  Friar[ 
casion  by  Benjamin  H.  Burt.  The  £t°meo  seems  to  derive  untold  relief 

from  his  vigorous  outbursts  which 


[SEES 
LAMBS'  GAMBOL 


Actors.  Playwrights,  Authors 
and  Managers  Amuse  an  En- 
thusiastic Audience  with  Min- 
strel Show  and  Sketches. 


matinee  girls  were  Messrs.  Slavin, 
j Evans,  Sloane,  T.  W.  Ross,  Dever- 
eaux,  Welsh,'  Eddinger,  Short,  and 
j graceful  Donald  Brian  was  the  Man. 
The  girls  were  dressed  handsomely, 
their  evolutions  were  fascinating,  and 
' the  music  itself  was  -pretty. 

Mr.  Wills  interpolated  a monologue 
that  kept  the  audience  convulsed  with 
laughter  by  his  account  of  his  adven- 
tures with  a heavy-weight  sweetheart. 

The  entertainment  ended  after  mid- 
night with  a performance  of  "Tuesday; 
A Comedy  of  Errors,”  by  Geo.  V.  Ho- 
bart. This  comedy  was  a representa- 
tion of  a stage  rehearsal  conducted 
from  a theatre  aisle  by  Joseph  R.  Gris- 
mer.  The  actors  on  the  stage  included 


Mr.  Sothern  presented  with  flawless 
tealism.  The  actor  was  supremely 
great  in  the  final  act  at  the  tomb. 
Here  he  sustained,  with  correct  con- 
stancy, the  spirit  of  the  theme.  His 
Suffering  was  sorrow.  He  uttered  no 
bote  of  terror  or  despair. 

Miss  Marlowe  is  the  conscientious, 
finished  artist  who  loses  all  identity  in 
the  interpretation  of  her  part.  Soft, 
flexible,  innocent,  yet  eager  and  eter-  i 
bally  youthful,  her  Juliet  is  one  of  the  I 
most  exquisite  pictures  imaginable.  And  ! 
When  she  rises  in  intensity,  it  i's  the) 
Strength  of  her  passion  that  makes-  Itself  ! 
heard,  for  her  Juliet  is  always  the  girl,  | 
bever  the  woman. 

The  Mercutio  of  Mr.  Lewis  possesses 


The  Lambs  Star  Gambol  took  place 
last  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
which  was...  crowded  in  every  part. 

The  curtain  did  not  rise  until  about  9 
o'clock  In  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  train  from  Hartford,  where  a 
performance  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  first  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
i in  old-time  negro  minstrel  show,  with 
De  Wolf-Hopper  as  interlocutor  and 
Messrs.  Arbuckle,  Evans,  Hitchcock, 

Martenetti,  Mack.  Foy,  Wills,  White  as 
end  men.  The  triple  sextet  was  made  up 
of  singers  well  known  in  opera,  operetta, 
oratorio  and  concert,  and  Victor  Herbert 
led  his  orchestra. 

Hopper  as  Interlocutor, 

Mr.  Hopper  acted  the  part  of  middle- 
man with  traditional  dignity  of  be- 
havior and  Johnsonian  speech.  Ballads 
were  sung  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Stewart, 

Hamlin,  Cowles,  and  the  songs  were  of 
the  old  and  approved  sentimental  order, 

■Sweet  Genevieve,"  "Her  Bright  Smile 
.flaunts.  Me  Still,”  “Then  You'll  Re- 
.ember  Me"  -and  "Annie  Laurie.” 

Mr.  Foy  sang  “Down  Where  the 
Watermelon  Grows";  Mr.  Wills,  "Alex- 
nder  Jones";  Mr.  Evans,  “Mr.  Brown,”  ! 
d Mr.  Mack,  "Go  , 'Way,  Mistah 
oon.” 

There  were  choruses,  and  the  finale  i Marlowe  ln  “Ron'eo  and  Juliet."  Cast: 

included  "I  Want  to  Be  a Good  Lamb,"  i Eric  Blind 

words  by  George' V.  Hobart,  music  by  j Montague** Pedro  De  Cordoba 

[ Mr.  Herbert.  The  .songs  and  choruses  Capulet  . . . .*  Maicolru  Bradley 

ere  keenly  relished.  The  jests  of  the  i j 4"_olcl  man ’-V. George  Vhkn’ey 

• • E-  H.  Sothern 
Frederick  Lewis 

• ..Frank  Keicher 
Sydney  Mather 

. William  Harris 
Rowland  Buekstone 
....  Frank  Macgrat h 
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management.  The  audience  was  greatly-  demdedly  grotesque, 

pleased  both  by  the  nature  of  the  piece 
itself  and  by  the  thought  of  almost  per. 
sonal  contact  with  actors  and  dramatic 
authors  in  Weir  life  behind  the  scenes. 

All  in  all,  the  Gambol  of  this  year  was 
a success  both  in  raising  funds  for  the 
new  clubhouse  of  the  Lambs  and  in  en- 
tertaining an  audience  that  was  most 
friendly  disposed  towar-d  all  that  took 
part. 

Parade  to  Theatre. 

Marching  to  the  music  of  Victor  Her- 


GOUNOD'S  "FAUST"  ~ 
AT  JORDAN  HALL 

Puoils  of  Arthur  J.  Hubbard 

I A performance  of  "Faust,"  Gou-] 
Lcits  baud  the  Lambs  left  the  Baek  nods  opera  in  five  acts,  was  given) 

Bay  station,  where  they  arrived  at  7;2Ui|.Iast  evening  at  Jordan  Hall  by  pupils  I 
and  paraded  to  the  theatre.  Their  com- 1, of  Arthur  J.  Hubbard.  Willard  Flint 

former  pupil  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  as- 
sisted, and  there  was  an  orchestra  of 
players  from  We  Boston  Festival  Or- 
chestra, Henri  Blalsdell,  conductor. 
James  Gilbert  was  the  stage  director, 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Faust,' 

Charles  F.  Hackett;  Valentine,  Wads- 
worth Provandie;  Mephistopheles; 
Willard  Flint;  Wagner,  Vincent  V. 
Hubbard;  Siebel,  Miss  Marie  Kil- 
coyne;  Martha,  Katherine  G.  Roche; 
Marguerite,  Caroline  Hooker. 
m.7f  ls  .not,  falr  to  judge  amateur  and 

standard^  pei:f0,’mant‘es  hy  the  same 
standards,  nor  is  it  customary  to  criti- 

siy  ttatfT.T:  bUt  U iS  °n'y  to 

evening’s  performance, 
given  by  students,  was  one  of  unusual 
excellence.  Ar»y  one  who  has  seen  many 
productions  by  non-professionals— that 

arme7?S^rS  Wh°  are  11  ot  accustomed  to 
appear  in  opera,  although  they  may  be' 
pi  ofessional  musicians— has  learned  to 
condone  certain  hitches  in  action  ner- 
vousness,  and  especially  the  natural  ten- 
dency  of  any  student  to  sacrifice  action 
r:’5:  Tmfi  L"e,ct!'.  La5  evening 


ing  had  been  awaited  by  large  crowds, 

and  fully  5000  people  lined  tTie  route  and 
followed  the  procession  from  Dartmouth 
street  down  Boylston  street,  and  thence 
by  Tremont  street  to  the  stage  entrance 
on  Mason  street.  Here  another  crowd 
of  friends  and  spectators  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  players  at 
the  theatre. 

The  Lambs  were  dressed  in  the  Con 
r.emara  costume  of  the  old-time  Irish 
minstrels,  long,  light  brown  coats  with 
darker  brown  facing,  and  tall  hats  of 
the  same  color  with  ribbons  to  mate 
the  facing  of  the  coats. 


principals  snowed  spontaneity  In  song 
and  ease  In  action. 

There  were  encores  and  many  recalls. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  called  to  the  stage 
and  was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm 
There  was  a good-sized  audience. 


HITS  WITH  HIGH! 

Le  Grand  Howland’s  Compli- 
ment to  Voice  of  Mrs.  Russo 
Results  in  Husband’s  Empha- 
sizing His  Objection. 

BLOW  WAS  TERMED  “LONG 
MELF0RD,”  BY  ISOPEL 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Le  Grand  Howland,  a composer,  and 
also  a manager,  told  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Russo  that  she  had  a wonderful  voice; 
that  she  could  and  should  make  her  for- 
tune on  the  operatic  stage.  Mr.  Russo 
is.  a tenor.  Returning  to  New  York 
from  a concert  trip,  he  found  a letter  his 
wife  had  written  to  her  mother  in  which 
she  mentioned  Mr.  Howland’s  praise  and 
his  prophecy  of  a great  career  awaiting 
her.  She  also  wrote  that  Mr.  Howland 
believed  her  husband  was  jealous  of  her 
voice. 

Mr.  Russo  read  and  waxed  hot  with 
j rage.  When  he  met  Mr.  Howland,  who 
came,  benevolently  inolined,  to  the 
boarding  house,  he  reproached  him  for 
having  encouraged  Mrs.  Russo,  especial- 
ly after  he  had  told  Mr.  Howland  that 
he  did  not  wish  her  to  go  on  the  stage, 
but  preferred  to  have  her  sing  cradle 
songs  at  home.  Mr.  Howland  replied: 
"She  has  a beautiful  voice— and  it's  a 
shame  to  waste  it.  And  maybe  I told 
her  that  she’d  have  a fine  chance  in 
grand  opera  if  it  wasn’t  for  your  pro- 
lessional  jealousy.  I don’t  deny  it.  Now 
it's  your  move." 

The  move  was  a sudden  one.  "The 
tenor  flung-  open  the  door  that  leads  to 
the  rear  piazza  of  the  boarding  house, 
and  when  Howland  had  followed  him 
he  caught  him  by  the  coat  lapels  with 
one  hand  and  shot  out  a sturdy  straight 
right." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  I-sopel 
Berners,  one  of  the  nfbst  glorious  women 
described  by  biographer  or  novelist, 
urged  Lavengro  to  use  his  right  in  the  ’ 
fight  with  the  Flaming  Tinman.  She 
called  the  right  “Long  Melford."  When 
Lavengro  struck  with  his  left,  the  Tin-  j 
man  had  the  best  of  i,t/  but’ the,  blow  I 
[that  hit  the  Tinker  beneath  the  ear  and  I 
knocked  him  down  senseless  was  a ‘ 
right-handed  one.  "Hurrah  for  Long  I 
Melford!"  Isopel  shouted.  "There  Is  | 
nothing  like  Long  Melford  for  siiotness 
all  the  world  over."  And  when  the 
superb  maid  left  Lavengro  and  fare- 
welled  him  in  a letter,  she-  ended;  "So 
when  folks  are  disposed  to  ill-treat  you,  . 
young  man,  say,  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  j 
me!’  and  then  tip  them  to  Long  Mel-1 
ford,  which,  as  the  saying  goesi  there  j. 
is  nothing  comparable  for  shortness  all  j 
the  world  over;  and  these  last  words, ; 
young-  man.  are  the  last  you  will  ever  j 
have  from  her  who  is  nevertheless  your 
affectionate  female  servant,  Isopel  Ber- 
ners." Neverthelessi  Charles  Reade  in 
his  "Coming  Race,”’  arguing  for  ambi- 
dexterity, cites  famous  instances  of 
fight  won  or  pugilists  seriously  dam- 
aged by  left-handed  blows;  witness 
those  struck  by  Sayers  in  the  fight  with 
Heenan,  by  Hcenan  in  the  strange  tight 
with  King.  But  I digress. 

It  was  apparently  a square  fight  un- 
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JULIET” 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Sothern  and 


end  men  were  often  agreeably  personal,  iMe^uti" 
Ind  Mr.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Moore  were  IjBenvolio 


Jspecial  subjects  of  good-natured  chaf- 

Hitojicock’s  curiosity  concerning 
nny  Eve”  was..j,nsatiable.  and  Mr. 


olio 

Tybalt  

Friar  Laurence 

Peter 

I Abraham 


there  was  little  need  to  make  excuses 
for  any  of  the  singers.  excuses 

8Cjio"  W0s  smooth,  the  singing 
good,  and  the  hearer  found  himself  en- 
J^ll,s:.the  opera  as  0Pera.  The  chorus 

acteT  rfUl  ,tralnlnS  and  sang  and 
acted  with  animation,  the  ensemble 
numbers  were  smooth,  and  most  of  the 


til  Mr.  Wilhelm,  Mr.  Howland's  secre- 
tary imprudently  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Russo  as  he  was 
lunging  at  Mr.  Howland’s  chin,  “and  the 
Interruption  of  this  well-timed  thrust  so 
infuriated  the  signor  ' that  lie  turned, 
aside  from  his  first  adversary  and  buried 
a whole  and  perfect  set  of  teeth  ln  thei 
[writing  hand  of  the  impresario’s  secre- ; 
tary."  Mr.  Wilhelm  howled,  -and  the 
boarders  hearing  him,  came  down  and 1 
stopped  the  discussion.  Now  there  is  aj 
war  of  words;  there  is  talk  of  apologies 
/or  suits  iri  court. 

This  sad  story  may  well  point  a moral,  j 
It  is  a foolish,  dangerous  business  to; 
urge  the  wife  of  any  man,  tenor  or 
plumber,  clergyman  or  motorman,  toj 
pursue  an  operatic  career.  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  foolish  and  dangerous  to  advise  any 
woman,  wife  or  spinster,  young  or  old, 
fair  of  face  and  sumptuously  upholstered 
or  as  ill  favored  and  lean-fleshed  as  one 
of  Pharoah’s  dream  kine,  to  leave  her 


home  or  occupation  and  go  throbs'll  the 
drudgery  necessary  to  success  in  tiie 
opera  house. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  woman 
has  a good  voice,  an  extraordinary 
voice  Health— to  stand  the  strain,  the 
anxiety — common  sense,  brains,  imagin- 
ation dramatic  feeling  are  also  neces-: 
sary.’  In  any  large  city  hundreds  of. 
young  women  are  eager  to  sing  in 
opera.  Many  make  the  attempt,  flat- 
tered by  ignorant  friends  and  in  some 
instances  by  unprincipled  teachers.  Now 
and  then  one  out  of  500  becomes  fa- 
mous. The  name  of  the  disappointed, 
soured,  heart-broken  is  Legion.  If  a 
woman  has  great  natural  gifts,  health, 
perserverance.  indomitable  will,  she  may 
succeed,  and  afterward  wonder  whether 
the  success  was  worth  the  labor  and 
the  sacrifice. 

Why  should  a woman  who  is  happily 
married  and  contented  be  spurred  to 
leave  her  home  to  pursue  operatic  rep- 
utation? In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  the 
woman  who  thus  leaves  a home  does 
not  return  to  it.  She  discovers  that 
her  Adolphus  has  no  appreciation  of 
art;  he  is  prosaic,  commercial;  he  does 
not  “understand”  her. 

If  the  woman  is  unmarried,  her  illu- 
sions may  be  as  cruelly  dispelled,  but 
she  has  only  herself  to  consider,  and 
she  may  shape  her  life  without  in- 
juring one  to  whom  she  has  made 
vows.  There  are  women  wljo  should 
be  operatic  singers;  they  were  born 
for  the  life;  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  everything  that  other  women  value 
for  a triumphal  artistic  career.  They 
would  be  distinguished  in  any  walk  of 
life,  by  their  force  and  determination 
of  character.  Where  there  is  one  of 
this  class  there  are  hundreds  who  are 
moved  to  a career  only  by  vanity. 
They  know  that  they  are  beautiful. 
They  consult  the  looking-glass  daily 
and  compare  their  face  with  that  of 
Mme.  Cavalieri;  they  also  compare 
themselves  with  famous  statues  and 
Miss  Mary  Garden  as  Thais,  and  the 
comparison  swells  their  self-approba- 
tion. Wherefore  are  these  things  hid? 
they  ask  wltu  Sir  Toby.  They  also 
have  a voice.  The  teacher  has  told 
Miss  Arabella  that  hers  has  the  tim- 
bre of  Mme.  Eames  when  she  first 
sang  here  as  Juliet;  that  it  is  a more 
supple  voice  than  that  of  Miss  Farrar; 
that  it  outvies  in  sonorousness  that  of 
Mme.  Nordica’s  when  the  latter  was  at 
the  zenith  of  her  fame.  And  would 
Miss  Arabella  be  contented  as  the 
wife  of  an  honest  fellow  with  a mod- 
est income7  Should  i that  glorious 
voice  be  wasted  on  lullabies?  Perish 
the  thought. 

— 

Ernest  Hogan  died  of  tuberculosis 
in  New  York  May  20.  He  was  about 
30  years  old.  “Hogan?  Hogan?’’!’ 
some  one  may  say.  There  was  oncej 
a negro  minstrel  named  Hogan  who, 
with  one  R.  Hughes,  was  famous  as* 
a member  of  Dan  Bryant’s  company 
in  the  sixties,  but  that  Was  J.  P. 
Hogan  and  he  was  a white  man. 
Hogan  and  Hughes  were  for  a time 
the  talk  of  New  York  in  consequence 
of  their  performance  of  "The  Grecian 
Bend.”  Bryant's  Minstrel  Hail  was 
then  in  Fourteenth  street  near  Third 
avenue,  in  the  Tammany  Hall  build- 
ing There  were  good  shows  in  this 
little  hall  in  '68  and  '69.  Dan  Bryant, 
Neil  Bryant,  Nelse  Seymour,  James 


For  I’m  worried,  yes,  I’m  rtosp  rate, 

I’ve  been  Jonahed,  and  I’ll  get  dang  roua. 
If  these  words  she  says  to  me: 

Chorus:  All  coons  look  alike  to  iff. 

A simply  pathetic  ditty,  this  ballad 
of  the  heart.  As  the  duke  says  in 
"Twelfth  Night": 

It  is  silly,  sooth,  and  dallies  with  the  inno- 
cence of  love. 

But  the  music  of  the  chorus,  whether 
it  be  in  Its  unadorned  form  or  with  the 
ingenious  rag  accompaniment  of  Mr, 
Max  Hoffmann,  is  irresistible.  Hum  it, 
and  feet  and  hands  will  grow  restless, 
the  head  will  begin  to  turn  loosely  from 
side  to  side,  the  whole  body  will  be 
rhythmically  passionate.  The  tune  goes 
with  one  to  the  §hop,  the  office;  it  is 
heard  incongruously  in  the  parlor  and 
I library;  it  is  blended  with  funeral  chant. 

I The  haunted  one  hums  it  while  vertera- 
I able  men  go  gravely  down  the  aisles 
i taking  the  collections  for  foreign  mis- 
' sions.  There’s  no  escaping  it,  if  once 
the  mind  be  allowed  to  harbor  it. 


Now  it  is  something  to  have  written 
a song  like  this,  which  for  a short  sea- 
son affected  thousands  of  highly  re- 
spectable citizens  as  the  Abderites  were 
crazed  centuries  ago. 

Hogan  was  a Kentuckian  by  birth. 
His  mother  was  a cook  in  the  family  of 
Judge  Hogan  at  Bowling  Green.  The 
boy  grew  up,  took  the  name  of  the 
judge,  and  when  he  was  20,  began  tq 
play  in  minstrel  shows.  He  was  with 
the  Black  Patti;  he  saw  Australia,  and 
there  he  sojourned  for  two  years  and 
was  in  his  own  show,  “Lucky  Coon.” 
Later  he  starred  in  this  country  in  "Ru- 
fus Rastus,”  and  when  he  was  taken 
sick  he  was  producing  “The  Oyster 
I Man.”  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  several 
| hundred  songs.  Thus  in  fertility  he  may 
be  likened  to  Schubert  and  Hugo  Wolf;  | 
but  he  will  be  remembered  by  “All  I 
Coons  Look  Alike  to  Me,”  which,  it  is 
reported,  netted  him  $40,000. 


Singer  after  singer  sets  sail  for  Eu- 
rope. They  all  wish  to  go  quietly,  but 
there  is  no  privacy  in  a singer’s  life. 
Reporters  with  cameras  are  always  on 
their  heels.  Here  is  Mme.  Fremstad, 
who  endeavored  on  the  20th  to  embark 
"incognita.”  Her  name  was  not  on  the 
passenger  list;  her  room  was  not  la- 
belled. It  seems  that  a tailor-made  suit 
betrayed  her,  for  it  shrieked  for  atten- 
tion. Mme.  Fremstad  had  her  little 
speech  all  ready.  No  prima  donna,  is 
caught  unprepared.  Why  did  she  wish 
to  embark  without  the  kindly  assistance 
of  a brass  band,  an  embracing  manager 
and  weeping  matinee  chippies?  “It  is 
because  I have  been  misrepresented  in 
the  newspapers.  I have  been  misquoted 
and  maligned.  I was  asked  if  I thought 
artistes  should  be  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies, and  I replied  that,  not  having  chil- 
dren, I did  not  know.  And  they  said  I 
had  declared  that  an  artiste  should  not 
be  the  mother  of  a family/’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mme.  Frem- 
stad spells  artist  with  an  “e.” 

Mme.  Fremstad  likes  to  sing  in  con- 
cert. She  is  inclined  to  prefer  concert 
singing  to  an  operatic  performance.  In 
concert  "I  am  myself,  and  not  the  crea- 
ture of  somebody’s  imagination.”  She 
is  inclined  to  do  more  concert  work. 
This  is  bad  news.  Mme.  Fremstad  is  an 
admirable  dramatic  singer  in  opera.  In 
concert  she  is  not  nearly  so  effective. 


Unsworth.  Eph  Horn,  Dempster,  a 
I tenor  with  an  unusually  agreeable 
| voice,  C.  W.  Rockafeller  and  others 
[ were  delightful  in  the  “olio”  and  in 
| burlesques.  The  production  of  “Lu- 
crezia  Borgia”  was  a memorable  one. 

' So  was  that  of  "Hamlet”  in  1870  with 
! Unsworth,  most  unctuous  of  minstrels, 

! as  the  Ghost,  Little  Mac  as  Laertes, 
' Grr  fin  as  the  King. 

The  late  Ernest  Hogan  was  known 
as  a comedian  and  as  a writer  of 
songs.  One  of  these  songs  was  for 
a time  heard  everywhere  and  today 
the  title  is  a phrase  in  familiar 
speech  “All  Coons  Look  Alike  to 
Me”  was  copyrighted  in  1896.  Hogan 
wrote  both  the  w 
For  the  instructl 


Massenet’s  new  opera,  “Bacchus,”  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  is  described  by  the  best 
local  judges  as  dreary  jejune  stuff.  He 
is  now  67  years  old,  but  he  persists  in 
composing,  although,  unlike  the  Verdi  of 
the  last  years,  he  has  little  to  say.  The 
Temps  recently  gave  an  account  of  the 
composer’s  manner  of  life.  He  goes 
• to  bed  at  8 o'clock  and  never  accepts  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  He  is  at  the  the- 
atre only  for  an  afternoon  performance. 
At  4 A.  M.  he  awakes  and  soon  after- 
ward works.  At  10  A.  M.  he  is  through 
with  composition  for  the  day.  He  reads 
his  correspondence  and  replies  at  once 
to  all  letters.  (Mr.  Hammerstein  com- 
plained not  long  ago  because  Massenet 
had  not  answered  his  letters.)  And  then 
he  welcomes  visits  of  friends, 
i The  composer  of  “Manon,”  his  best 
d and  the  music.  opera,  is  a methodical  person.  He  Is 
and  pleasure  of  | | in  the  hahlt  of  making  marginal  notes 


vaguely  remember  the]  | of  an  irrelevant  character  in  his  scores. 

the  word 


a having  trouble. 

L-nough  of  no  a own; 
j,ucy  Jane/  Stubbles, 
jged  my  heart  to  mourn, 
on  barber  from  Virginia, 
tne  leader  of  the  clay. 

-y  gal  is  gwine  to  quit  me, 
and  drove  thin  coon  away. 

0 turn  me  loo«e. 

rl.  I'm  all  confused, 

1 she  did  say  : 

i look  alike  to  me, 


ey  free, 


,'ou  no  how, 
illke  to  me- 

rt  her  feeling*, 
jf-nts  by  the  score, 

* or  row  am  reeling, 
t them  any  more, 
he  may  have  loved 

h gone  and  let  me 

irlne  to  catch  my 

nr  wav  from  town. 


There  are  frequent  references  to  the 
| weather.  Thus  on  the  manuscript  pag 
of  “Manon”  that  contains  the  chief 
phrase  of  the  air,  "Ah!  fuyez,  douce 
Image.”  after  the  date,  and  a note  to 
I the  effect  that  in  the  evening  the  Reber 
monument  was  to  be  dedicated  in  Pere- 
Lechaise,  appear  these  word*:  "Gray 

and  stormy  weather." 

Mr.  Guardabassl.  tenor,  who  was 
once  a minor  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  noticeable  In  the  foyer 
rather  than  on  the  stage,  sang  not  long 
ago  in  “Aida”  with  success  at  Warsaw. 

Joseph  O’Mara,  who  sang  here  this 
season  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  "Peggy 
Machree,”  is  again  in  London.  “He 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  hearty 
reception  he  received  in  America,  many 
of  his  countrymen  and  others  travelling 
hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  him."  Mr. 
O’Mara  is  an  excellent  singer  and  al- 
ways a welcome  visitor,  but  the  comedy 
in  which  he  appeared  was  singularly 
stupid  and  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
stage.  We  le.arn  from  a London  Journal 
that  In  Pittsburg,  Chicago  and  Boston 
he  arranged  competitions  for  the  dls- 


pla 


best  Irish  blackthorn  sticks. 


•The  appeal  went  straight  to  the"  heart1, 
of  the  Irish  exile,  and  fearsome  and1 
wonderful  were  some  of  the  weapons 
produced.  Sticks  were  shown  that  bftd 
Wen  service  at  Vinegar  Hill  and  the 
Clare  election  in  O’Connell's  time,  and] 
a serviceable  lot  shown  were  those  used 
•it  the  Limerick  election,  when  an  at-jw 
tack  was  made  on  Isaac  Butts  meet-j 

’"iliss  Christine  Hawks,  on  May  11  in 
i London  played  a violin  sonata  by  Grieg | 
arranged  for  the  concertina.  | 

Mr  Ysave  will  give  some  concerts  in 
this  * country,  next  season,  with  Mme. 
Carreno. 

Mme.  Milka  Ternlna  has  been  en-| 
gaged  to  teach  singing  next  season  to 
the  opera  class  in  a New  York  music 
school.  Mme.  Ternina  was  a great  ly- 
ric tragedian.  Her  impersonations  of 
Isolde  and  Fioria  Tosca  were  among] 
the  finest  operatic  achievements  of  the 
last  40  years,  but  she  was  never  re-, 
nowned  as  a singer  in  the  strict  mean-] 
ing  of  the  word. 

C.  L.  Graves  is  the  author-  of  Mu- 
sical Monstrosities,”  published  by  Sir 

Isaac  Pitman  & Sonst  London.  He  dis-| 

I cusses  the  long-haired  virtuoso,  the  in- 
fant prodigy,  the  prima  donna,  and ' 
modern  music.  We  are  informed  about 
Ignaz  Popper,  whose  performances  on 
the  rattle  at  the  age  of  3 made  a sen- 
sation in  the  republic  of  San  Morino, 
and  of  Boleslas  Bilger,  the  young  Bes- 
sarabian violinist,  who  was  offered  a 
bowstring  by  the  Sultan  when  one  of 
his  own  strings  snapped.  Here  is  Mr. 
Graves’  description  of  Rich  Strauss’ 
opera  “Medea,”  yet  unwritten: 

"During  the  greater  part  of  the  opera 
Strauss  contents  himself  with  a small 
orchestra  of  400  performers.  But  in  cer- 
tain scenes  the  executive  personnel  is 
largely  augmented.  Thus  the  orgies  in 
the  Temple  of  Hecate  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a group  of  12  soprano  Schreck- 
horns,  14  octoroons,  and  a Goliardo- 
phone,  a gigantic  quadruple  bass-tuba, 
which,  fitted  with  a Parsons  auxeto- 
phone,  will  emit  stentorian  snorts  every 
10  seconds.  A_  special  feature  of  the 
third  act  is  the  employment  of  a superb 
steam  siren  to  simulate  tire  hissing  of 
the  cauldron  in  which  Pelias  is  boiled 
to  death,  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  being- 
represented  by  a group  of  20  piccolos 
re-enforced  by  10  peacocks  and  a live 
pig,  which,  according  to  Prof.  Wana- 
maker,  will  be  killed  on  the  stage.  A 
charming  effect  occurs  in  the  first  act. 
where  Medea  tears  her  brother  Abiyrtus 
limb  from  limb,  the  rending  asunder  of 
the  unfortunate  Colehian  nobleman— 
realistically  represented  by  a life-sized 
dummy  stuffed  with  sausage  ' meat- 
synchronizing  with  a terrific  fanfare  on 
48  long  Bach  trumpets,  while  his  death- 
rattle  is  gracefully  suggested  by  a ca- 
denza on  10  xylophones.  Even  more 
charming  is  the  scene  in  which  Medea 
slays  her  children  in  the  presence  of 
Jason.  Here  the  psycho-pathological 
synthesis  of  the  orchestra  reaches  an 
altogether  unprecedented  pitch.  Each  of 
the  characters  is  typified  by  a different 
group  of  instruments— Medea  by  12 
flutes,  12  gongs  and  two  tenor  sitz-baths, 
Jason  by  10  bass  clarinets,  and  the  chil- 
dren by  16  saxophones,  ■ ingeniously 
muted  in  token  of  their  d,eath  by  suffo- 
cation.” 

A new  opera  in  two  acts,  “Mietje,” 
book  and  music  by  Benoit  Hollander, 
was  produced  May  11  by  students  of  the 
London  Academy  of  Music  at  the  Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire.  The  story  is  not  a 
dramatic  one.  Mietje,  a daughter  of  a 
Dutch  fisherman,  is  betrothed  to  Willem, 
a fisherman,  and  a protege  of  the  burgo- 
master. The  latter  is  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  for  Willem  is  the  deserted  son 
of  a French  marquis,  and  had  been  left 
in  the'  burgomaster’s  care  In  revolution- 
ary days.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from 
the  marquis,  and  'Willem  goes  to  France, 
while  Mietje  is  in  despair,  for  she  can- 
not hope  to  be  the  bride  of  a marquis. 
The-claims  of  Willem  are  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  steward  of  the  estate, 
and  this  steward  turns  out  to  be  the  un- 
known stranger  whom  Willem  had 
rescued  in  the  first  act  from  a wreck. 
The  steward,  unconscious  when  rescued, 
does  not  fully  recover  his  faculties  until 
after  Willem’s  return  to  Holland.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  the  music: 
“That  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
a musical  point  of  view  Is  unsound  Is  in 
consequence  the  more  due  to  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  is  really  required 
for  a successful  employment  of  the 
continuous  style  of  composition.  Had 
Mr.  Hollander  thoroughly  grasped  the 
principles  underlying  the  system  he 
would  nbt  have  written  the  dialogue  In 
the  way  he  has,  Realizing  that  an  opera 
of  the  kind  must  depend  mainly  upon  the 
simplest  of  issues  and  the  most  direct 
play  of  the  emotions.  Also  even  with 
this  same  text  he  would  scarcely  have 
set  the  dialogue  In  anything  else  but  the 
most  quickly  moving  form  of  recitative, 
leaving  the  elaboration  of  the  orchestral 
writing  and  flow  of  melody  to  the 
, places  where  lyrical  singing  becomes 
I!  natural.  ‘Mietje’  In  Its  present  form, 
then,  is  fundamentally  faulty,  and  could 
only  be  made  effective  and  convincing 
by  ruthless  alterations.  The  point  seems 
wortii  insisting  upon,  because  there  is 
much  in  the  music  which  is  genuinely 
attractive,  showing  as  it  does  feeling, 
and  being  marked  by  refinement,  and,  at 
times,  real  charm.” 

Scriabin’s  symphony  in  C minor  was 
played  in  London  May  11,  when  the  or- 
chestra was  led  by  Serge  Kussewltzky. 


“While  finding 

measure  of  the  national  style, 
neither  Tschailtowsky’s  Individuality  nor 
Glazounoff’s  matured  skill,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if,  that  is,  it  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  his  powers,  whether 
there  is  sufficient  distinction  to  credit 
I the  composer  with  gifts  of  an  outstancL 
] ing  kind.  One  had,  on  the  whole,  the 
] impression  that  it  was  an  effectively 
enough  conceived  and  contrived  mixture 
of  the  best  of  either  writer's  moods  and 
'methods,  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky 
| blended  with  that  of  Wagner.  Taking 
it  on  its  own  merits,  the  symphony  had 
vigor  and  a certain  force  of  its  own  ail 
the  same,  but  the  over-orchestration 
caused  pretentiousness  of  effect,  there 
being  much  trouble  taken  to  say  what 
would  have  been  quite  as  interesting 
with  the  use  of  more  reserve.” 

A.  Stradivarius  violin  known  as  ”Le 
Mercure,”  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Sir  William  B.  Avery,  was  sold  recently 
in  London  at  auction  for  £925,  “the  larg- 
est sum  realized  at  auction  for  a violin 
for  many  years,”  and  greater  by  £200 
than  the  price  paid  for  the  same  In- 
strument in  the  same  auction  rooms  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  program  of  the  Mozart  festival 
plays  in  Munich  at  the  Royal  Resi- 
dence Theatre  this  summer  will  be  as 
follows;  Six  performances  led  by  Felix 
Mottl  will  be  given  from  July  31  to 
Aug.  8;  "Figaro’s  Wedding,”  twice; 
“Don  Giovanni,"  twice;  “The  Elopement 
from  the  Serai),’’  once;  “Cosi  fan 
tutte,”  once. 

A boy  harpist,  Mario  Lorenzi,  has 
been  playing  in  London.  He  brought 
with  him  credentials  from  Italian  news- 
papers, which  were  thus  Englished  for 
the  benefit  of  Londoners  (quotation 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  May  8): 

“The  clever  boy  so  much  applauded  in 
so  many  concerts  won  the  gold  medal 
with  the  highest  vow;  10  on  10.  Our 
congratulations  to  the  little  virtuous. 

* *”  Note,  too,  that  “the  patent  :hat 
Mario  Lorenzi  obtained  was  only  a con- 
firmation  to  the  name  of  the  excellent  I 
genial  player  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired in  the  artistic  world.”  Also  that 
“at  the  noble  modesty,  at  the  auda- 
cious dignity  of  the  14  Prof.  Lorenzi, 
who  does  not  precede  with  trumpet  of 
reclame!  he  copies  all  hystorical  im- ' 
possibility  of  Thompson  abboring  what-  j 
ever  meanness  quackish.”  And  again: 
‘We  see  the  young  harpist  with  anxiety 
voluptuous  of  conqueror,  to  obtain  the  I 
apogee  of  agility;  the  rapid  passings] 
on,  of  his  celestial  instrument,  and  the  j 
elegant,  wonderful,  musicalness,  ascend  i 
to  Heaven,  gently,  charming  as  a 
caress  of  an  angel.”  Observe,  more- 
over. that  "the  teenye  he  possess  ex-; 
act  as  correct  he  Is  in  the  style  which; 
he  translates.’  He  surmount  with  clear- 
ness the  oclaves  so  difficult,  the  tremu- 
lous and  trills  with  handsome  execu-j 
tion  of  light  and  shand.”  After  this 
it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  believe  that  “it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  the  en- 
thusiasm that  the  valorous  boy  sus- 
cited  In  the_  execution  of  different 
pieces,”  and  that  young  Lorenzi  is  “a 
variuous  and  brilliant  interpreter”  and 
“one  of  those  phenomenus  for  which 
nothing  is  sufficient  enough  to  say.”  ! 


THE  “POP”  CONCERTS. 

Continued  success  has  attended  the' 
"Pop”  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 
from  the  start  of  the  present  season, 
and  the  attractions  planned  for  the] 
remaining  weeks  will  fully  maintain] 
the  Interest  In  these  events.  Mr.] 
Kautzenbach  as  conductor  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  the  patrons.  The 
pieces  contributed  to  the  novelties  of 
the  season  have  been  most  acceptable, 
and  his  “Bunker  Hill”  march  has  been 
accepted  as  a standard  of  Us  class. 
Some  Interesting  programs  are  an- 
nounced for  this  week.  The  one  for 
tomorrow  night  will  be  as  follows: 
March,  "lioch  und  Deutschmeister”  . . . Ertl 

Overture,  “Euryanthe" Weber 

Selection,  “Faust” Gounoq 

Waltz  “Impressions" KaulzenbacH 

First-time. 

Overture,  "Czar  and  Carpenter”.  .Lortzin^ 

“Whispering  Flowers” • • .Blon 

Ballet  scenes.  “Torreador  and  Anda- 

louse”  Rubinstein 

"Ride  of  the  Vaikyrles" Wagner 

Torch  dance ..Meyerbeer 

Spring  song Mendelssohn 

Serenade Moszkowski 

Waltz.  “Vienna  Blood” Strauss 

March.  “King  Karl” Unratli 

“IF  I MiG” 
FANTASTIC  PUT 

Justin  Huntley  McCarthy’s  Piecej 
Has  Plausability,  Which  Is 
Strengthened  by  Performance 
of  Sothern  and  Company. 

VAGABOND  POET  VILLON 

AN  INTERESTING  FIGURE 


Tr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy’s  play, 
"If  I Were  King:,”  which  pleased  many 
las:  week,  has  the  assurance  of  plausi- 
bility, and  the  performance  by  Mr. 
Sothem,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  itternroyd. 
Miss  Hanson,  Miss  Hammond  and 
others  of  their  respective  parts  strength- 
ened the  assurance.  And  so  Villon 
headed  the  army  of  Louis  XI.  and  drove 
away  the  Burgundians  from  the  walls  of 
Paris.  It  is  surprising  that  Philip  de 
Comines  does  not  mention  the  fact  in 
|his  admirable  history.  And  so  Kat'lier- 
line  do  Vaucelles  was  a noble  and  court 
1‘la.me  and  Villon  married  her.  And  so 
Virion  first  met  Thibault  d’Aussigny  in 
the  boozing1  ken.  \ illon  lived  and  so 
fdld  many  of  the  noble  and  ignoble  men 
and  women  in  Mr.  McCarthy’s  play; 
t jbut  Mr.  McCarthy’s  characterization  of 
Ithem  is  as  fantastical  in  certain  in- 
stances as  is  his  plot.  He  might  an- 
swer: "Little  is  known  about  Villon 

after  he  was  released  from  prison  in  I 
1 1461  when  Louis  XI.  mounted  the  throne.  ! 
Nothing  is  known  about  him  after 
1463.  Perhaps  lie  died  in  1164.  Tie  wrote 
in  1461  that  lie  was  a.  sick  man;  that 
he  had  an  ominous  cough.  Rabelais, 
who  says  that  Villon  retired  to  Saint 
Maixent  and  there  passed  quiet  years, 
tells  so  many  apocryphal  tales  about  the  i 
poet  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Why  ! 
had  I not  the  right  to  weave  my  plot 
as  I pleased?”  Mr.  McCarthy  had  the 
right  to  do  as  he  pleased,  just  as  in  a 
Pjay  he  had  the  right  to  represent  Louis 
XI.  as  well  versed  in  ‘'The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a Night”;  just  as  he  had  the 
right  to  turn  Katherine  de  Vaucelles 
Into  a court  dame. 


v,-et-Q  ill  Villon  s period  accustomed  In 
wanderings.  They  went  from  town  to 
town,  to  Spain,  Italy,  Handers,  Ger- 
many, to  dispute  solemnly  with  foreign 
and  wise' men  whom  they  challenged  to 
tilts  in  knowledge.  Thus  Ferdinand  of 
Cordova  went  to  Paris  about  the  middle 
I of  the  15th  century  and  astonished  t lie 
doctors  of  the  .Sorbonne  by  Ins  acquaini- 
[ance  with  ancient  and  modernUunguages 
and  his  subtlety  in  the  sciences.  They 
believed  lie  had  come  to  an  agreement 
Tvlth  Satan  that  he  called  magic  to  his 
j aid.  The  majority  of  clerks  were  less 
learned;  many  of  them  were  only  ro- 
(guish  tramps.  These  vagabonds  .were 
known  as  “goliards,”  and  the  word  was 
soon  a reproach. 


There  was  a criminal  society,  the  Co- 
quille,  to  which  many  of  these  tramps 
belonged,  and  they  had  their  king,  as  in 
Mr  McCarthy’s  play.  They  also  had 
then  peculiar  slang,  and  it  was  curious, 
\ illon  was  a master  of  these  “footpads 
and  loafers  of  speech,”  and  some  of  his 
poems  should  be  Englished  in  the  slang 
of  thieves  and  cut-throats. 

W.  E.  Henley,  himself  a lover  and 
master  of  slang,  made  a remarkable 
translation  of  Villon's  "Ballad  of  Goon 
Advice  to  Those  of  Wicked  Life,”  which 
has  the  refiain  Tout  aux  tavernes  et 
aux  filles.”  The  first  verse  and  the 
moral  are  as  follows; 

Suppose  you  scree-re?  or  go  cheap-jack? 

Or  fake  the  broads ? or  rig  ;l  nag  ? 

Or  thimble  rig?  or  knap  a yack? 

Or  pitch  a snide?  or  smash  a rag? 

Suppose  you  duff?  or  nose  and  lag? 

Or  get  the  straight,  and  land  vonr  pot  ? 

How  do  you  melt  the  nuilty  swag? 

Booze  and  the  blowens  eon  tiie  lot 
THE  MORAL. 

It's  up  tile  spout  am!  Charley  Wag 
” ith  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not 

Intil  the  squeezer  nips  your  sr.ag, 

I* Ooze  and  the  bloweus  cop  the  lot. 
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First  of  all,  there  was  a tavern  of  the! 
Fir  Cone,  the  Pomrrie  de  Pin.  It  was 
in  the  rue  de  la  Juiverie,  and  there  was 
a door  to  it  In  the  rue  aux  Feves.  The 
tavern  had  an  evil  name,  but  famous 
wine  of  Burgundy  was  served  there. 
The  fame  of  the  tavern  lasted  to  the 
time  of  Rabelais  and  still  later.  When 
Villon  was  a customer,  Robin  Turgis 
was  the  landlord,  and  he  welcomed  all 
thieves  and  rogues. 

Regnier  de  Montigny,  called  Rene 
in  the  play,  came  from  a noble  family 
of  Bourges.  He  was  banished  and 
afterward  hanged.  Colin  de  Cayeux 
was  his  companion  in  infamous  deeds 
and  shared  his  fate.  He  was  the  son 
of  a locksmith;  he  was  a clerk  and  a 
man  of  wicked,  shameless  life.  Jehan 
le  Loup  was  a sewer  man;  Casin 
Cholet  used  to  steal  ducks  with  him 
Guy  Tabarle  was  another  dangerous 
fellow— and,  by  the  way,  this  part 
was  overplayed  by  Mr.  Buckstone. 

Thibault  d’Aussigny  was  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  he  put  Villon  in  an  j 


Here  is  an  entertaining  task  for  any 
bright-eyed  boy  wiio  is  restless  after 
supper  and  would  fain  leave  the  sitting 

room  chair  and  argand  burner  for  tiie 
pleasures  of  the  street.  Let  him  en- 
deavor under  the  favoring  paternal  eye 
to  translate  this  slang  into  conventional 
English.  And  here  is  a key  l'or  the  use 
of  parents  who  do  not  wish  to  be  discon- 
certed by  questions  of  children  thirsting 
for  Information  : 

"Screeve.”  Provide  (or  work  with) 
begging  letters. 

‘‘Fake  the  broads."  Pack  the  cards. 

“Fig  a nag.”  Play  the  coper  with  an 
old  horse  and  a fig  of  ginger;  The  verb 
to  "con”  meaning  primarily  t > seize, 
steal,  catch,  also  means  io  take  un- 
fair advantage  in  a bet  or  bargain.  It 
has  been  associated  with  the  root  of  the 
Latin  verb  eap-io,  also  with  Gypsy, 
Scotch  and  Gallic  words;  hut  it  is 
thought  more  reasonably  to  come  from 
the  Hebrew  “cop”— a hand  or  palm. 
“Low  class  Jews  employ  the  term  and  j 
understand  it  to  refer  to  the  act  of! 
snatching.”  The  familiar  words  “cop,” 
“copper,"  policeman,  come  from  tiie 
verb  “cop”  with  its  first  meaning.  A 
fast  showy  horse,  also  a hor,se  that 
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oubliette  In  hit*  prison  at  Meung-sur-i 
Loire,  where  the  poet,  according  to  ■ 
his  story,  suffered  terribly.  Thev  I 
lowered  him  in  a basket  info  the  foul  i 
pit,  and  there  lie  lay  in  the  summer 
of  1461.  “gnawing  hard  crusts.”  His 
eyes  were  "bandaged  with  thick 
walis”  His  offence  Is  still  unknown. 
He  did  not  forgive  Thibault,  and  in 
hs  poems  he  cursed  him  with  all 
sorts  of  curses.  * 

The  fair  armoress,  “La  Belle  Heaul-  ! 
mlere,"  was,  an  old  woman  when 
vulon  knew  her  and  wrote  the  fa- 
mous ballad,  translated,  with  exci- 
sions, by  Swinburne  and  fully  by  Mr. 
Payne.  It  was  she  who  inspired  Rodin 
to  maxe  the  tragic  statue  of  the  old 
woman. 

! And  wtl°  "’as  Katherine  de  Vau- 
■ ceUes,  or  Catherine  de  Vauselles?  She 
was  certainly  not  a court  dame,  and 
Villon  knew  her  and  courted  her  long 
before  Louis  XI.  came  to  the  throne. 
Was  she  the  same  woman  as  Rose  to 
v horn  Villon  makes  allusions  in  his 
poems?  Was  she  the  niece  of  the 
Canon  Pierre  de  Vaueel,  who  dwelt 
th,p  cloister  of  St.  Benoit,  where 
Villon  lived  before  he  began  to  wan- 
der  Did -she  ever  care  for  Villon? 
He  thought  so,  but  she  caused  him  to 
be  beaten,  “like  dirty  linen  on  the 
washing  hoard.”  by  one  Noe  le  Joly 
Later  he  reviled  her  in  his  “Lar»'o 
KT?"  He  could  *ay  nothing 
ttoo  bad  about  this  ‘‘damsel  with  the 
twisted  nose.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  an 
essay  about  Villon,  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  volume  said:  "I  am  tempted  to 

regret  that  I ever  wrote  on  this  sub- 
iect,  not  merely  because  the  paper 
strikes  me  as  too  picturesque  by  half, 
vht  because  I.  regarded  Villon  as  a 
d fellow.  Others  still  think  well 
him,  and  can  find  beautiful  and 
3man  traits  where  I sa.w  nothing  but 
-tistic  evil;  and  by  the  principle  of 
e art  those  should  have  written  of 
ie  man  and  not  r.” 

They  who  wish  to  study  the  life  and 
vorks  of  Villon  should  read  the  book  by 
JF  'Onsnun.  the  essay  by  Theophile  Gautier 
$’rotesQ,les'  ar>d  * he  essay  m 
farcel  Sehwob’s  “Spidlege.” 

In  the  essay  by  Schwob  there  arc  sin- 
■•”'*rly  interesting  pages  concerning 
£K  ondage  m the  middle  ages.  Clerks 


looks  “figged,”  is  called  ginger. 

‘Knap  a yack.”  Steal  a watch. 

“Pitch  a snide.”  Pass  a false  coin. 
"Smash  a rag.”  Change  a false  note. 
“Duff."  Sell  sham  smugglings,  ms 
cigars,  laces,  etc.,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  smuggled- 

Nose  ■and  lag.  Collect  evidence  for 
the  police. 

“Get  the  straight.”  Gel  the  office  and 
back  a winner, 

“Multy.”  An  expletive,  equivalent  to 
the  elegant  English  “bloody.” 

"Up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag” 

| Expressions  of  dispersal. 

“W  ip'es,”  handkerchiefs;  “tickers,” 

J watches;  “‘scrag,”  neck;  “squeezer  ”1 
| halter. 

Booze  and  blowens  cop  the  lot."  Mr. 
Rang  translates  Villon’s  refrain  ” ‘Tis 
all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses.”  “Blowen” 
meant  originally  a woman;  later  it  came 
to  mean  a showy  courtesan,  or  a punk. 
It  still  has  the  last  named  meaning,  but 
Hie  term  may  be  complimentary  and  de- 
scribe a well  built,  handsome  girl  in 
American  criminal  slang  it  generally  is 
applied  to  a mistres^.  "Its  derivation 
is  extremely  .uncertain,  the  two  most 
lmpoi  tant  suggestions  being-  that  it 
comes  (1)  from  the  reputation  having 
j been  ‘blown  upon’;  and  (?)  that  in  Wilts 
ij ‘blowen’  signifies  a blossom,  hence 
blowen.-  a flower.”  Bhadwell  used  the 
"‘ord  m one  of  his  plays  (1688),  nor  did 
Charles  Kingsley  disdain  it— see  his 
”4  east,”  where  he  speaks  of  “the  roughs 
and  the  blowens.” 

Booze  ’ is  a noble,  a superb  word. 

I h.e  older  forms  are  “bouse”  or 
bouze.-  The  verb  is  as  old  as  1567  j 
Booze,'  the  noun,  is  found  in  Eng- 
lisii  literature  in  1714  Mrs.  Pendarve 
"rote  in,  1732  “we  bad  a profusion  of 
peck  and  booz.”  The  origin  of  the 
terb  to  bouse  or  bowse”  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  noun  “bous,”  drink,  liquor, 
is  as  old  as  1300,  Some  think  “booze” 
which  is  a variant  of  bouse,  a dialectic 
form.  De  Quincey  wrote  “bouzv.”  There 
is  an  Arabian  beer  called  "boozab.”  The 
poets  have  recognized  various  forms- 
from  Skelton  (1529) 

I.) roilpy  a nr]  clrowaie. 

Scurvy  and  loueip, 

Her  faee  all  b.iwsic. 
to  Wolcot  (1819 ) : 

This  landlord  was  ?,  hoozer  stout 

A snuff- 1 aker, and  smoker; 

but  the  word  is  now  associated  with 
the  immortal  quatrain. 


never  wholly  penniless  when  he  was 
living  in  Paris,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
play.  Nor  was  lie  housed  in  a miser- 
able garret. 

Gautier  dwells  on  the  fact  that  next 
to  drinking  and  eating,  Villon  was 
preoccupied  by  the  thought  of  death. 
Stevenson  speaks  of  the  thought  ob- 
sessing Villon  as  “a  somewhat  snivel- 
ling conviction.’’  “Villon  Can  offer  us 
nothing  but  terror  and  lamentation 
about  death.”  Stevenson  himself 
fought  courageously  against  ap- 
proaching death,  and  his  courage  was 
at  times  almost  ostentatious,  -is  . 
though  lie  would  have  snapped  fin- 
gers in  the  face  of  the  snub-nosed 
enemy.  Yet  he  admits  that  the  atti- 
tude of  Villon  was  common  to  the 
middle  ages,  and  he  appreciates  the 
rare  beauty  of  poems  that  Villon  was 
inspired  to  write  in  consequence  of 
I he  gloomy  obsession;  his  famous  bal- 
lad of  women  of  years  gone  fry.  trans- 
lated inimitably  by  Rossetti,  although 
Mr.  Belloc  insists  that  “d’antan”  is  not 
‘‘yester  year,”  but  “all  time  past  be- 
fore this  year,”  and  he  calls  Rossetti's 
‘‘yester  year”  an  absurd  and  affected 
neologism,  while  “an tan”  is  a living 
French  word  in  good  repute;  the  less  . 
famous  but  admirable  ballad  of  lords 
of  years  gone  by,  and  the  ballad  that 
follows  immediately)  in  the  “Large 
Testament.”  On  the  other  hand,  Gau- 
tier finds  Villon's  reflections  on  death 
always  lofty  and  philosophical. 

Villon  was  also  curious  coneernihg 
the  fate  of  joyous  girls  when  they 
grew  old  and  worn  and  wrinkled.  He 
knew  the  “lille  de  joie”  only  too  well; 
he  understood  her  and  all  her  phases. 
Sometimes  he  described  her  in  terms 
of  love  and  pity;  sometimes  he  abused 
her  in  shocking  speech;  but  he  never 
was  indifferent  toward  her.  Gautier 
points  out.  that  Villon  found  “les 
pauvres  faibles  femmes”  four  centu- 
ries before  Alexandre  Dumas.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  poet  who  mourned 
sympathetically  the.  old  age  of  the 
beautiful  armoress  also  wrote  the 
greasy  and  disgusting  "Ballad  of  Vil- 
lon and  the  Big  Margot,"  and  this  ras- 
cal, who  lived  cheerfully  with  her  and 
in  her  service,  adored  his  mother  and 
wrote  in  her  honor  the  ineffably  beau- 
tiful "Ballad  to  the  Virgin.” 

Gautier  at  the  end  of  his  esigay 
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play  i'li"  print.’  it 
I.v  performed  at  her 
Voik  In  1856.  Boon 
light  out.  in  Pllibul.-l- 
defeudants,  William 
■it  ley  and  John  S.  Clarke,  who 
wore  Jn  possession  of  a copy' of  the 
original  manuscript,  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  in  London 
toss-  where  the  comedy  had  not  then  been 
performed.  The  changes  and  addi- 
tions made  by  Miss  Keene  had  been 
S'°t  by  I lie  defendants  from  Jefferson  ' 
“The  court  held  that  the  complainant 
was  entitled  to  maintain  the  suit  on  the 

ground  that  the  communication  by  Jef- 
ferson to  the  defendant  of  -i.  material 
pal  l of  the  play  Was  a breach  of  the  im- 
plied confidence  between  him  and. his  em- 
ployer. 

“In  I he  same  year  the  case  of  Keene 
vs.  Kimball  was  decided  in  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  a suit  brought  by  Laura 
Keene  against  Moses  Kimball  at  that  - 
time  the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Mu-  ! 
seum.  to  enjoin  the  unlicensed  perform-  ! 
anco  by  means  of  a version  alleged  to  I 
■I  have  been  obtained  by  memorizing  the  ' 
| original.  The  supreme  court  held  that 
sa  il  a memorized  version  might  he  law-  ! 
fully  performed. 

"The  third  appearance  in  court  of  ‘Our  j 
American  Cousin'  was  in  1867  in  Netv  j 
York,  when  the  doctrine  of  Keene  vs.  j 
Kimball  was  followed.  Such  continued  ■ 
to  be  the  law  until  the  supreme  court  I 
of  Massachusetts  in  1882,  ■«  Tompkins  I 
vs.  Halleck.  expressly  reversed  its  own 
decision  in  Keene  vs.  Kimball,  and  held  I 
tlm  a version  obtained  by  memorizing  I 
could  not  lawfully  be  used.  You  will 
understand  that  in  all  these  cases  (he 
question  arose  under  common  law  and 
not  under  any  copyright  statute.” 

j The  statement  by  Drone  that  the  origi- 
inal  manuscript  was  obtained  “surrep- 
i titiously”  in  London  is  in  direct  contra- 
i diction  to  the  statement,  made  by  Col. 

T.  A I Is  ton  Brown  which  I quoted  last, 
Sunday.  According  to  Col.  Brown.  Ben- 
j ja  min  Webster,  manager  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  London,  paid  Tom  Taylor  for 
the  play,  and  then  made  it  over  “with 
all  rights"  to  Silsbee.  Silsbec  died  in 
Ik.i...  and  his  widow  disposed  of  the  play 
to  Wheatley  and  Clarke. 

The  Herald  also  published  last  Sun- 
day the  letter  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  In 
which  hs  explained  why  Mr.  William 

Archer  and  Mr.  A . J.  (Sic)  Walklev 
"ere  dangerous  foes  to  the  drama.  It 
IS  a pleasure  to  publish  Mr,  Walk  ley’s 
reply,  which  appeared  In  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  : 

“My  attention  has  been  directed  to 
two  letters  recently  published  in  vonr 
columns  on.  the  subject  of  Dramatists 
and  Critics  over  the  signature  of  Arnold 
Bennett.  In  the  first  the  writer  states. 

J lioAe  the  courage  of  my  opinions,  and 
I believe  in  naming  names.'  In  the  sec- 
ond lie  proceeds  to  name  my  name.  ‘A. 

J Walkley.’  There  is  a certain  incon- 
sistency  here;  but  any  one  can  see  what 
'has  happened.  The  writer  has  confused 
me  with  Mr.  Balfour,  and  T must  ask 
■ your  leave  to  thank  him  in  your  columns 
tor  the  handsome  compliment.  He  pays 
me,  i see,  several  other  compliments; 
but  I am  prevented  from  thanking  him  j 
Uu  these  by  the  distressing  conscious-; 
ness  that  they  arc  wholly  undeserved.”  j 


And  this  wandering,  wretched  clerk 
(and  poet,  ever  fearful  of  the  gallows 
and  constantly  deserving  it  always 
w bad  company  and  liking  it  except 
in  passages  of  rhetorical  remorse  u 

I M,  stot,,U'n*f  and  Picturesque.  And 
, . ®,ot,h?rn  as  Villon  is  a romantic 

that  t}suie-  rt  is  not  improbable 

1 ho  Herald  last  Sunday  mentioned 
the  fact  that  Tom  Taylor  sold  a ver- 
sion of  his  drama,  “Our  American 
ousin,  ‘ (o  Laura  Keene,  after  he  had 
given  Ins  first  version  to  the  Ameri- 
can actor,  Silsbec.  Silsbee's  widow 
sold  this  first  version  to  William 
Wheatley  and  John  s.  Clarke 
Browne  in,dhebte<l  l<>  Mr.  Alexander  P 
at  T We”  k"°W"  counsellor- 

com t ilt  r aUMhority  0,1  fluestions  of  j 
copyright  for  the  following  note- 

The  play  (‘Our  American  Cousin’, 

C;-T  b°f0,'e  the  courts  in  the 
case  of  Keene  v.  Wheatley,  r quote 
p --j.  t'om  Hi  one  on  copyright, 

"'rl,'K.  suit  was  brought  l,v 

wr  sr  *-8r.,tss 


•i'- 


to  the  r - 


Omedy  from  its  a 
lom  Taylor;  and.  after  makimr 
addi'i  ™atPrlaI  alterations,  including 

loh  a^aei'fS6Sted  by  Jo*«Ph  Jeffert 
S-n,  an  ditor  employed  by  her  she 

entered  the  title  for  copyright  under 
the  statute  of  the  United  sTatest.  ^ui 

) 


Mr.  William  Winter  was  In  especially 
good  humor  last  week.  He  summed  up 
Frederico  Mariani's  “The  Game  of 
Love,"  produced  at  Wallack's  (N.  Y. ) 
(he  24th,  as  follows;  “The  subject  is 
vulgar;  the  story  is  silly;  the  incidents 
'are  preposterous;  the  dialogue  is  prolix 
and  insipid:  the  construction  is  imbecile; 
the  characters  are  mere  puppets,  such  as 
no  acting  could  redeem.” 

Mr.  Winter  found  solace  in  the  thought 
ithai  Mr.  Mantell  was  still  playing  in 
New  York.  “The  complexion  of  the  time 
■ is  changing.  The  shopkeepers  have  be- 
i come  alarmed.  There  is  a sudden  mana- 
gerial clamor  for  purity  and  the  legiti- 
mate. The  dramatic  season  that  opens 
next  autumn  will  be  the  stormiest  most 
I trying-  and  most  eventful  that  the  ’Amer- 
ican stage  lias  known;  and  it  will  in- 
volve, and  will  decide;  the  question  I 
whether  there  is  to  be  a Jiving  theatre 
any  more,  or  whether  the  stage  is  to 
become,  exclusively,  a corner  grocery. 
The  presence  of  its  champions  will  be 
imperative  for  the  good  cause.  Each 
should,  come  thoroughly  equipped,  and 
foremost  of  all  should  be  the  standard 
! of  - Robert  Mantell." 

l'lie  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  speaks  these 
bitter  words: 

"The  traffic  of  most  vaudeville  com- 
edians is  io  make  fools  of  themselves, 
and  the  handsome  salaries  they  receive 
are  to  compensate  for  their  humiliation. 
They  may  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
but  it  is  true,  a new  school  of  contlnu- 
l ons  clown,  however,  has  been  Invented 
at  the  American  Music  Hall,  and  tlioir 
I trick  it  is  to  make  fools  of  the  audience. 

) l o accomplish  this  successfully,  to  turn 
j a thorn  and  or  more  safe  and  sane  people  | 
j!  into  blatant  asses,  seems  to  be  the  latest  ■ 
mu  best  method  of  ingratiating  ones 


Gousin."  She  had  bouglu  tiie"  mann-  il 

script  of  this  rorhprJr  f>nm  ~'u-  I : j 'Vi Mi  the  public.  As  soon  as  a per- 

' ! "'1-wier  succeeds  in  coaxing  his  audience 


y ],r‘  av^  llke  a pack  of  ^piV/r  monkeys  | 
hi  can  do  no  wrong;  he  is  the  funniest  , 
i-llow  on  earth,  and  tie  would  get  a! 
la  jgli  ’f  he  fell  dead. 

“I  be  method  is  to  hand  them  a.  son- 


All 


•Wow.  Won- 


ion  t 


cli, 


ns.  or  no  friends 
hat  yon  may  lose 
i so  back  to  the 
hey  raise  the  roof.  I 
Use  starts  at  the 
timid,  deprecatory 
on  are  really  ask-  I 
ink  at  the  musical 
■ ditty  with  all  the 
estra  pit  hacking 
right  hand  as  cue 
drum — and  then  it 
e.  everybody  yell-  I 
A on  1 Yow  It's 


In 


I the 


pohtt  for  judicial  deter- 
seene  of  the  thrilling 
Convict  OilO."  an  assistant  dis- 
rney  tries  to  press  the  heroine 
som  in  a blacksmith  shop,  but 
up  a.  hammer  and  bashes  the 
the  forward  amorist.  On  a re- 
ision.  when  the  heroine.  Alice. j 
p hammer,  the  head  flew  off  and, 
Minnie  Silver,  a dressmaker,  on 
as  she  was  palpitating  in  the 


Sh<>  said  that  her  nose  was 
d two  teeth  were  knocked  out. 
fought  suit  against  the  Keogh 
it  Company  and  A1  H.  Woods, 
rioi ! manager.  The  defend- 
ng  for  an  amended  bill  of  par- 
,-ished  to  know  whose  tia miner 
d whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
of  the  hammer  securely  fast- 
e handle 


<s,"  a full-sized  lay  figure  rep- 
a ii  old-time  savant,  is  an  ob- 
inder  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
■an  he  scrutinized  and  cross-ex- 
"The  figure  can  be  taken  to 
i built  up  in  full  view  of  the 
and  the  marvellous  thing  is 
ltos  will  answer  spy  question 
care  to  put  to  in  Also,  it  can 
head  ami  hands  at  the  speckl- 
es t . As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
nost  everything  except  see,  and 
s proprietor’s  consent  can  be 
any  one  who  pleases  can  take 
•Itll  him  witli  tiie  view  of  car- 
a prolonged  conversation.  Its 
re.  according  to  the  statement 
the  Coliseum  management,  in- 
iven  without  the  slightest  liesi- 
ld  affords  unmistakable  evi- 
4 highly  cultivated  mind." 


Hide 


itics  would  not  have 
Gladys  Unger’s  perversion  of 
lour  Veille"  (“Love  Watches"), 


not. 


olid  they  have  Miss  Billie  Burke 
part  of  the  heroine.  The  Pall 
azette  said  of  her  truly:  "Her 

us  prettiness  of  face,  her  dim- 
ms  and  her  young  litheness  of 
are  all  charming,  but  she  has 
• ertain  little  trickinesses  of 
to  master  her  to  such  a degree 
ic  seems  scarcely  ever  to  speak 
lly.  Of  course  the  part  is  an  j 
Well  bred  young  ladies  j! 
i rule,  pour  forth  their  j 
lemen  they  .are  meeting 
time,  then  get  married 
c first  touch  of  jealousy 
of  other  gentlemen  they 
Perhaps  if  Miss  Burke 
crsonatlng  sucli  compai  - 
ght'  characters  as  thorn 
so  winningly  at  the 
wo  years  ago.  Jier  art  I 
liown  no  sign  of  deterio- 
st  night  she  was  nearly  | 
ng  a part.’  She  worked  ' 
vcrly,  but  we  always  saw 


it 


ident  of  the  Glasgow  ' 
s poliie:  "Miss  Billie  j 

become  a star  on  the 
n an  incredibly  short! 
- not  even  ihe  shadow  I 
:•  has  not  Ihc  natural! 
I'uty  of  a Martha  Reg-  ] 
kes  idea  of  a young] 
pcraltely  ih  love  with 
d as  desperately  Jeal- 
liing  in  the  world  hu'  I 
us  cal  comedy  actress,  i 
possible  to  describe 
riicli  this  pretty  young  j 
> supply  her  natural] 
nowledge.  The  audi-l 
o find  those  actions  j 
IJss  Billie  Burke  has  j 
rht  to  consider  herself 
tandard  of  aetlng  has! 
destroyed,  and  It  Is 
make  a celebrated  ae- 
mple  methods  of  In- 
irld  she  Is  celebrated, 
durke  m'ght  have  de- 
eomedlenne  of  parts, 
t to  learn.  She  should 
>ress  feeling  without, 
to  grimace,  and  she  1 
f restlessness  is  not! 


lolesom 


Anglin  WfUi^pend  tiiel 

I summer  at  Beverly.  She  lias  scoured  mi 
American  play,  written  by  an  ' English- ' 

I man.  who,  although  he  has  never  visited  , 
America,  yet  “has  depicted  with  fidelity 
many  of  our  national  traits.'* 

In  Arthur  Boucliier’s  production  of 


Macbeth  in  London. ‘'the  apparition  of 
the  eight  kings  is  now  dispensed  with, 
only  Banquo's  ghost  appearing,  while 
Macbeth  is  hypnotized  by  the  witches 
into  seeing  the  vision  In  another  part  of 
the  cave,  namely,  the  fourth  wall  of  the 
theatre  (which  is  the  audience). 

"Othello."  ill  a free  translation  into 
llacjish.  was  produced  recently  at  the 
Pavilion  Theatre  in  Loudon,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Shakespeare  is  not  popular1 
among  the  residents  of  Whitechapel. 
Perhaps  they  entertain  the  racial  preju- 
dice against  Baron. 

William  Devereaux  will  write  a plav 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  the  hero  for 
Lewis  Mailer.  The  groundwork  of  the 
plot  is  based  on  a conspiracy  to  depose. 
Elizabeth  and  place  Mary  on  the  throne,  i 
Raleigh  will  be  married  to  Elizabeth’ 
Throgmorton  in  view  of  the  audience 

The  Story  that  sir  Charles  Wyndham 
uould  accept  an  offer  to  go  into  vaude- 
ville has  been  authoritatively  denied 
It  is  lus  intention  to  make  a holidav  trip 
to  this  country. 

Tho  subject  of  Rejane's  new  play, 
Lo  Refuge."  by  Dario  Niceodemi,  is, 
not  a Pleasant  one.  but'  she  has  made, 
a .sensation  by  her  performance.  *‘lt 
IS  the  story  of  a man.  Gerard  de  Vol- 
irueres,  who  lives  the  life  of  a recluse. 
When  his  wife  reproaches  him.  he  ad- 
mits t Hat.  ho  has  ceased  to  love  her 
and  has  transferred  his  affections  to 
Dora,  tiie  fiancee  of  another.  He  ac- 
cuses hiy,  wifd  of  being  instrumental 
m the  change  by.  her  cruelty  and  in- 
difference. Matters  are  complicated 
when  Gerard's  state  of  heart  is  acci- 
dentally revealed  to  Louis  de  Saint- 
Airan.  the  official  lover  of  Dora.  It 
was  he  who  had  come  between  Gerard 
and  his  wife.  Divorce  is  inevitable 
after  such  painful  revelations,  and  the 
final  act  shows  us  Gerard  and  his  wife 
explaining  to  the  old  mother  with 
every  possible  precaution  their  new 
-style,  of  existence.  The  curtain  goes 
down  on  the  departure  of  tiie  husband 
u ith  Dora.  There  is  no  happy  ending 

to  send  the  audience  smiling  to  bed 

nothing  but  a cold  ‘reconciliation  with 
realities.’  " Tiie  author  is  a.  South 
American...  who  has  learnt  to  write 
drama  in  French  in  a few  years. 

PHILIP  HALId. 


ment,  and  lie  promised  to  refute  it. in  the 
Outlook.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  the  rhinoceros  whets  his  horn 
upon  a stone  before  he  begins  to  fight. 
I am  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion,  ^or 
the  beast  ’loves  the  dark  clumps  of  trees, 
which  guard  him  from  the  noonday  sun, 
and  whence  he  can  sally  out  all  unex- 
pected upon  the  assailant’— see  Sir  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton— and  I do  not  see  where 
he  there  finds  a stone.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved in  the  17th  century  that  the  rhi- 
noceros was  toward  all  that  feed  on  the 
grass  and  herbage  of  the  field  harmless 
and  gentle,  ready  to  succor  them  when 
they  were  in  any  way  distressed.  This 
list  includes  all  vegetarians,  fruitarians, 
consumers  of  health  foods.” 


yrJPTi- 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


We  received  last  Wednesday  a letter 
from  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  the  earnest  and  intrepid  | 
student  of  sociology,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  South,  East  and  equa- 
torial Africa.  All  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  sociological  and  anthrcpologi-l 
cal  matters,  ail  scientists  and  ama- 
teurs, alike,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  by  this  time  setj 
sail  for  his  home  on  Cape  Cod,  where 
he  will  work  this  summer  cla-ssifyingl 
the  wealth  of  material  he  has  collect- 
ed for  his  magnum  opus,  "Man  as  a: 
Political  and  Social  Beast”  (elephant! 
folio,  sold  only  by  subscription).  His 
letter  is  chiefly  of  u.  personal  nature, 
and  we  would  not  betray  his  confi-1, 
dence  for  the  world.  He  sends,  how- 
ever, a few  notes  on  the  rhinoceros, 
which  may  be  of  general  interest,  ini 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rooseveltj 
is  shooting  one  or  two  daily  and  gaily. 


“I  find  that  the  natives  at  Dut’humi,, 
in  Ugogo,  in  Unyamwezl,  and  even 
on  the  M’gunda,  Mg’hali,  are  little 
interested  In  the  etymology  of  the! 
word  ‘rhinoceros,’  though  I am  now] 
prepared  to  state  that  the  common  de-  j 
rlvation  given  by  the  wandering  show- 
man is  wholly  erroneous,  a vulgar  er-  j 
ror  that  might  well  have  excited  the. 
grave  mockery  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  | 

”1  have  seen — at  a safe  distance — 
five  varieties:  The  borele,  or  black;  the 
Keltloa,  or  two-horned  black;  the 
muchocho,  or  common  white;  the  Ko- 
baoba,  or  long-horned  white;  the  gar- 
gatan  (Karkadan?)  or  small  black 
rhinoceros,  with  a double  horn.  But 
the  horn  of  each  variety  has  this  pe- 
culiar property:  Fashioned  into  a 

drinking  cup.  It  sweats,  litfe  a Vene- 
tian glass,  if  poison  is  administered 
in  it.  I shall  bring  two  or  three  of 
these  cups  with  me  so  that  I can  drink 
beer  with  an  unperturbed  soul.  These 
cups  are  not  necessarily  expensive.  A 
small  horn  can  be  bought  for  one  Jem-! 
be  or  iron  hoe. 

“The  rhinoceros  Is  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare,  but  not  In  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  although  Munster 
translates  the  lines  in  which  Moses 
blesses  Joseph  (Deut.  xxxiii.):  ‘His 

■ glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bul- 
| lock,  and  his  horns  arc  like  tiie  horns 
of  unicorns;  with  them  he  shall  push 
the  people  together,  to  the  ends  of 
! the  earth,’  into  Latin:  ’Taurl  decor 

ejus,  eornua  Rhlnocerotis.’  etc.,  which 
may  thus  be  Englished:  ’His  beauty  is 
like  the  beauty  of  a bull  and  bis  horns 
like  the  horns  of  a rhinoceros,  with 
the  which  he  shall  winnow  the  nations 
to  the  tops  of  the  hills.’ 

“Oppianus  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rhlnocerous  was  never  witli  any 
distinction  of  sex,  for  all  that  he  ever 
found  were  males.  I have  called  the 


Mr.  Roosevelt  to  thii 


Bruce  declared  that  the  rhinoceros 


does  not  eat  grass.  The  attitude 
of  the  beast  toward  vegetarians  thus 
shows  remarkable  tolerance.  The 
same  traveller  denied  that  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  skin  of  this  animal 
is  like  a board,  hard  and  Impenetrable. 
“In  his  wild  state  he  is  slain  by  jivelins 
thrown  from  indifferent  hands,  which  I 
have  seen  buried  three  feet  in  his  body.” 
He  did  not  think  highly  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros, "he  is  indocile  and  wants  talent,” 
nor  would  Bruca  believe  that  the  Abysin- 
ians  train  the  rhinoceros.  But  Dr.  John- 
son said  of  Bruce  that  he  was  “neither 
abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense.”  Fur- 
thermore, Bruce  died  by  falling  down 
the  stairs  of  his  own  house— evidently 
an  unsafe  man. 


This  reminds  ua  that  commenta- 
tors on  Stendhal's  books  and  corre-/j 
spondence  were  long  puzzled  by  thls\ 
line  of  Stendhal  in  a letter:  ’’Miss 

Sophie,  her  sister,  her  mother,  and  I 
went  in  front  of  the  giraffe.”  The  com- 
mentators cudgelled  their  brains  to  know 
the  name  of  this  giraffe,  for  they  were 
sure  that  Stendhal  thus  nicknamed  some 
man  or  woman.  Mr.  Stryienski,  an  in- 
defatigable investigator,  named  one  Vic- 
tor Jacquemont.  It  now  turns  out  that 
Stendhal  and  his  friends  simply  went  to 
see  a giraffe  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,1 
the  first  living  animal  of  this  species 
seen  in  France,  sent  in  1827  to  the  King 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  animal  ex- 
cited great  attention.  There  were  gags  . 
about  him  on  the  stage,  songs  about  him 
in  the  streets,  and  his  name  was  given 
to  various  inventions  of  dressmakers, 
milliners,  haberdashers.  Is  not  this  a j 
delightful  commentary  on  the  labors  of 
commentators,  even  the  Shakespearian? 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a dangerous  rival  in 
Duke  Adolph  Frederick  of  Mecklenburg,, 
who  has  returned  from  a purely  scien- 
tific expedition  Into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
man West  Africa.  He  saw  near  Ruandai 
a race  of  giants  that  averaged  7Ve  to  8 
feet  in  height.  They  spend  their  time 
in  fighting  hand-to-ha'nd  with  savage, 
roaring  beasts,  and  in  fighting  they  dis- 
play the  utmost  nonchalance.  When1 
this  sport  grows  stale  they  amuse  them- 
selves by  jumping  high  a vie  with  one 
another.  They  leap  nearly  nine  feet 
in  tiie  air  without  the  aid  of  a spring 
board  or  any  mechanical  appliance. 
Truly  this  whizzing  ball  is  a little  world 
of  wonders!  The  duke  will  publish  the 
remarkable  results  of  his  travels  in  a 
book  of  10  volumes.  One  volume  will 
probably  :be  devoted  to  a description  of 
unicorns  that  he  has  met. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


Sliakespearians andBaconians  are  again 
hard  at  it.  Unfortunately,  when  there  is 
a discussion  in  club  or  parlor,  no  one  of 
the  disputants  is  tied  to  liis  chair. 
The  house  committee  of  the  Porphyry 
lias  Hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan.-  An 
upper  room  lias  been  thickly  padded 
and  is  now  reserved  for  those  who 
wish  to  discuss  Baconian  cryptograms. 
During  Hie  discussion  tiie  door  is 
locked,  but  a slit  has  been  cut  large 
enough  to  admit  sandwiches,  crackers 
and  sustaining  drinks.  They  that  are 
prepared  to  take  either  side  of  tiie 
question  leave  their  names  with  the 
clerk  at  tire  desk,  and  are  occupants 
of  the  Baconian  chamber  in  the  order 
of  application. 

The  temper  of  Ihese  discussions, 
which  arc  practically  wild  assertions, 
accompanied  by  unpleasant  remarks 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  opponent, 
reminds  one  of  the  days  in  Norway 
when  invitations  to  dinner  bore  this 
request:  “Guests  are  kindly  asked 

not  to  discuss  tiie  plays  of  Mr.  Ibsen.” 


The  late  Sir  Augustus  * Harris,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  ’’Druiyolanus.”  con- 
templated the  idea  of  representing  the 
life  of  our  Lord  in  tableaux  of  wax  fig- 
ures of  full  stature.  Tiie  Messrs.  Tus- 
saud  arc  now  carrying  out  his  idea 
"witli  a warm  encouragement  of  well 
known  ecclesiastics  and  by  the  help  of 
a staff  of  gifted  artists.”  There  will 
bo  “tiie  closest  verisimilitude  consistent 
v,  itli  reverences.”  When  the  series  is 
completed  it  will  be  exhibited  in  Albert 
llall,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  various  charities.  ‘‘It  is 
hoped  thereafter  to  make  a round  of  the  j 
states  and  tiie  colonies  with  tiie  com-  j 
pleto  work  to  afford  art  lovers  far  and  ] 
wide  a medium  of  Christian  edification.” 

If  these  wax  Works  are  brought  to  tiie 
United  States,  tiie  city  of  Utica.  N.  Ah, 

' ' ' for  -when  Artemus  | 


| AVard  took  ids  show  there  a big,  burly 
fellow  walked  up  to  tiie  cage  contain- 
| ing  tlte  wax  figures  and  seized  Judas 
Iscariot  by  tiie  feet,  dragged  him  to 
tin^  ground  and  began  lambasting  him. 
Artemus  remonstrated,  but  the  ruffiaii 
asked  him  why  he  brought  “this  pussy, 
lanermus  cuss”  to  Utica,  and  said,  ”1 
tell  you,  old  man.  that  Judas  Iscariot 
can’t  show  himselfr  in  Utiky  with  im-j 
punerty,  bA*  a darn  site!  with  which; 
obsevvashun  he  ICaved  in  Judassis  hed. 
The  young  man  belonged  to  1 of  the 
first  famerlies  in  Utiky.  I sood  him,; 
and  tiie  joory  brawt  in  a verdick  of 
Arson  in  the  third  degree." 


There  have  been  interesting  decisions 
recently  in  the  London  courts.  Mr. 
plowden,  for  example,  gave  it  as  his 
mature  opinion  that  "it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  decide  whether  a person 
is  drunk  or  not.”  He  declined  to 
accept  the  flavor  of  the  breath,  on  the 
ground  that  one  whiskey  and  50  have 
i tiie  same  effect  on  it.  “One  might  just 
i as  well  say  that  a man  was  a teetotaler 
because  ' his  breath  smelt  of  tea.” 
Neither  the  breath,  nor  the  eyes,  nor 
| even  unsteadiness  of  gait,  a weavy  mo- 
tion, are  regarded  as  satisfactory  ex’l- 
dence  by  Mr.  Plowden.  Nor  will  he  accept 
a verbal  test.  “There  are  men  who  can 
say  ’Burgess’  fish-sauce  shop’  and  things 
of  that  kind  when  they  have  taken  too 
much,  anil  not  until  then."  A London 
journalist  adds : “Of  course,  some  signs 

afford  prima-facie  presumptions — inabil- 
ity to  lie  down  on  the  floor  without  hold- 
ing on.  or  an  inclination  to  address  the 
police  surgeon  as  Martha  Jane."  But  in 
tiie  former  case  the  man  may  be  going" 
through  a course  of  physical  exercises 
recommended  against  hardening  of  the 
arteries  or  the  threat  of  an  untimely  and 
disfiguring  paunch. 


A Mr.  Josiah  Haden  was  sentenced 
to  12  months’  imprisonment  for  steal- 
ing boots  whew  he  was  drunk.  He 
appealed  and  the  term  was  reduced 
to  three,  for  Justice  Darling  said 
that  Mr.  Haden  was  drunker  than 
the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions 
gave  him  credit  for.  Mr.  Haden 
admitted  on  the  stand  that  it  is  his 
custom— for  lie  is  a man  of  regular 
habits— to  get  drunk  on  a Saturday  af- 
ternoon. and  then  he  occasionally  steals 
boots  or  anything  else  that  is  not 
screwed  securely  to  the  walls  or  nailed 
to  the  floor;  but  that  he  never  steals 
when  he  is  sober  and  consequently  low 
spirited  and  not  adventurous.  Justice 
Darling  is  known  as  a mad  wag  on 
the  bench,  fond  of  quip  and  paradox, 
but  does  he  seriously  maintain  that  the 


I drunker  a man  is,  the  less  culpable 
! any  misdemeanor  then  committed  1 
him?  Justice  Darling  said  lie  found  no  I 
"animus  furandi”  on  the  part  of  Mr.  ' 
Haden.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Haden  Had 
no  animus  against  tiie  boots,  so  lie  took 
them  along  with  him  as  he  went  his 
baeohantic  way. 


Some  may  find  figures  of  wages 
i oted  by  the  Home  AVorkers’  Aid  As- 
sociation in  London  still  more  in- 
credible than  travellers’  statements.  A 
member  of  this  association  took  a I 
member  of  Parliament  awalkiqg  round 
Hoxton.  She  introduced  lvyn  to  a sewer 
of  costumes  at  20  cents  each,  a maker 
of  Parma  violets  at  12  cents  a gross,  a 
maker  of  tootli  brushes  at  10  cents  a 
dozen,  and  a maker  of  chocolate  boxes  J 
at  ::i  cents  a gross,  with  six  large  con-  ,i 
taining  boxes  thrown  in.  In  no  case  l 
could  more  than  two  cents  an  hour  be  i 
earned.  There  were  also  calls  oil  a 
maker  of  matchboxes  at  11  cents  a | 
gross,  a sewer  of  soft  felt  boots  at  .in] 
cenis  a dozen,  a woman  who  supports! 
herself  by  tying  strings  on  baggage  tags 
at  eight  cents  a thousand. 


A German  looker-on  in  London  wasj 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  elo- 
quence he  heard  in  tiie  debate.  Re-J 
numbering  the  tradition  of  Pitt  and] 
Fox,  Burke  and  Gratton,  Bright,  Glad- 
stone and  others,  lie  voiced  his  dis- 
appointment. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,!! 
commenting  on  this,  says  that  the| 
disappearance  of  the  debating  society) 
was  a bad  thing,  “if  only  for  the 
reason  that  men  gained  confidence  by 
discussing  even  such  questions  as, 
‘What  is  the  relation  of  tiie  metre  of  aj 
poem  to  the  quantity  of  gas  it  con-1 
tains?’  ” 


We  were  reminded  latejy  that  the  law 
for  punishing  Irish  witches  with  death 
was  repealed  in  England  as  late  as 
1821.  Nor  was  tiie  mediaeval  “appeal! 
of  murder,”  which  enabled  the  heir  of 
tiie  deceased  person  to  challenge  the 


I alleged  murderer  to  battle  after  his 
acquittal  by  a jury,  and  took  away 
from  tiie  crown  all  power  of  pardoning 
the  accused  if  he  was  defeated,  abol- 
ished till  1S19,  when  an  appelor  threw 
down  his  glove  in  the  court  of  King's 
bench  and  demanded  his  legal  right  of 
trial  hy  battle. 
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I 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

In  the  chase  personally  conducted  by 
directors  of  New  York  opera  houses 
after  operatic  game  two  fine  specimens 
of  conductors  have  been  captured  and 
will  be  brought  to  New  York  alive,  not 
stuffed.  Eglsto  Tango  will  be  caged  and 
| on  exhibition  next  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan. Alexander  Birnbaum  will  be  an 
attraction  at  the  Manhattan.  The  two 
conductors  are  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Tango,  a young  man, 
came  here  first  as  a conductor  for  Col. 
J.  H.  Mapleson's  Imperial  opera'  com- 
pany, an  excellent  troupe  that  came  to 
grief  In  Boston.  Mr.  Tango  was  of  a 
torrid,  Vesuvian  nature,  and  his  reading 
of  'Andrea  Chenier"  in  New  York  was 
exciting,  almost  sensational.  Mr.  Birn- 
baum was  second  concert-master  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and  sat 
next  Mr.  Fernandez- Arbos.  Mr.  Birn- 
baum was  then  conspicuous  for  a bushy 
head  of  hair,  In  which  the  fowls  of  the 
air  might  gladly  have  made  their  nests. 
One  morning  at  rehearsal  a violinist  be- 
hind said  to  him  petulantly:  "Go  and 
£et  your  hair  cut!”  a personal  and 
rude  remark.  Mr.  Birnbaum  answered- 
It  you  played  as  well  as  I do  you 
would  not  have  to  look  at  the  back  of 
my  head."  He  might  have  added,  in 
the  language  of  Artemus  Ward:  "Me- 
thlnks  I had  him.”  Since  he  left  Boston 
Mr.  Birnbaum  has  conducted  in  many 
European  cities  and  been  warmly 
praised,  although  his  manner  Is  said  to 
be  exceedingly  spectacular  and  his  ges- 
tures wild  and  semaphorlc. 


— . _ or  eavagft.  is  a rumi- 

nant animal,  although  his  stomach  may 
not  have  all  the  four  cavities;  the  ru- 
men, the  reticulum,  the  manyplles  or 
omasum,  the  ree4  or  abomasum.  There 
is  a long  list  of  things  chewed  for  centu- 
ries In  populous  cities.  In  Jungles  and 
caves,  or  on  some  lonely  far-off  Isle. 
I obacco,  betel,  lovago,  flagroot,  slippery 
elm,  gum  of  many  varieties  and  medi- 
cated or  unmedicated,  are  now  the  most 
common.  The  chewing  nas  been  thought 
to  quiet  the  nerves,  to  induce  mental 
concentration  and  philosophic  medita- 
tion. Nor  need  this  chewing  be  accom- 
panied with  the  expression  of  liquid  os- 
tentation or  “the  fury  of  expectoration.” 
The  truly  accomplished  ruminant  is  a 
self-consumer. 

f (M-£  fa 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

Englishmen  have  been  writing  let- 
ters to  London  journals  lamenting 
the  fact  that  a good  "plain  dinner"  is 
not  easy  to  find  in  London  or'' in  the 
(provinces.  Thus  Mr.  T.  Wr'Littleton 
Hay,  who  is  obliged  by  business  to 
spend  a considerable  portion  of  each 
year  in  hotels,  says  that  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  hotel  dinner  has  long 
been  a gradual  process.  The  dinner 
served  purports  to  be  French,  but  it 
is  not,  "any  more  than  a poor  via 
ordinaire  is  real  Pontet  Canet  because 
it  is  made  to'  bear  the  label  thereof.” 
Mr.  Hay  is  not  hopeful  of  qgiy  reform 
in^  consequence  of  indignant  letters. 
"The  great,  stupid  public — notoriously 
ignorant  on  the  subject  of  food — have 
asked  for  that  at  which  we  now 
grumble  and  they  are  getting  it.  If 
you  take  note  of  the  coffee,  room  at 
any  of  these  hotels  you  will  see  num- 
! bers  of  people  in  gorgeous  raiment 
eating  this  food  and  apparently  enjoy- 
l ing  it." 


Mr.  Lloyd-George,  discussing  the  whis- 
key tax  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 
an  impressive  testimonial  to  Welsh 
whiskey,  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  chan- 
cellor, did  the  same  for  "Bass.”  To  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  Welsh 
whiskey  is  unknown.  Readers  of  George 
Borrow-S  “Wild  Wales"  remember  bis 
search  after  ale  that  satisfied  wholly 
nis  fastidious  taste,  and  the  description 
of  the  ale  that  he  found  at  this  or  that 
\A  elsh  Inn.  but  the  whiskey  of  that 
country  probably  did  not  tempt  him,  or 
there  was  none  worth  his  while.  Mr 
Lloyd-George  is  not  the  only  champion 
of  this  Welsh  brand,  for  another  ex- 
tolled it  thus;  “Welsh  whiskey  is  the 
most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever  drove 
the  skeleton  from  the  feast  or  painted 
landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  is 
the  mingled  souls  of  peat  and  barley 
washed  white  with  the  waters  of  Tre- 
weryn  In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine 
ar)d  shadow  that  chased  each  other  over 
the  billowy  fields,  the  breath  of  June 
the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  dew  of  night 
the  wealth  of  summer,  and  autumn's 
rich  content,  all  golden  with  imprisoned 
light." 


The  visiting  prima  donna  gladly 
gives  her  Impressions  of  America  and 
6very  native  born  soprano  or  contralto 
of  operatic  eminence  has  much  to  say 
about  the  conditions  of  music  as  an 
art  in  this  country  and  something  to 
say  about  the  -Characteristics  of  im- 
portant cities.  Miss  Bertha  Shalek 
who  describes  herself  as  a Bohemian, 
English,  Portuguese,  French,  Ameri- 
can Jewess,  recently  visited  Detroit, 
and  was  passionate  as  Santuzza.  Asked 
what  she  thought  of  the  city,  she  an- 
swered: “Stunning  men  perfectly 

dressed  and  looking  as  though  they 
ow-ned  at  least  a .million,  rushing 
around  with  aluminurfc  trays  and^erv- 
ing:  themselves  to  10  cents’  worth  of 
this  and  that,  is  about  the  most  re- 
markabie  thing  I've  seen  In  this  beau- 
tiful Detroit.”  In  these  restaurants 
where  men  wait  on  themselves  is  a 
*llowed  draw  his’  own 
beer  with  froth  above  the  line?  Miss 
™alfk  mi°ht  then  wonder  the  more 
We  fear  that  even  in  Detroit  the  tra.- 
litiona1  command  of  the  landlord  is 

..  hiiiLre!TCted:  ‘’Boy’  h0]a  that  beer 
I u « do'vn*  The  boobies  Is  the 
jii|  profits.” 


Mr.Meitzer  of  the  New  York  American 
,3  heard  recently  a performance  of  “Alda"’ 
“ AY  the  International  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  "Anachronisms  like 
:he  chewing  of  gum  by  Pharaoh’s  sold- 
ery,  which  on  Monday  night  distressed 
. .he  critical  will  doubtless  be  avoided  at 
lutuie  performances.”  But  was  this 
mewing  of  gum  necessarily  anachronis- 


What  is  the  Englishman’s  idea  of  a 
(good,  “plain  dinner”?  Beef  or  mutton 
is  the  first  and  essential  dish.  Otway  in 
I a famous  line,  unquotable  as  a whole 
| in  this  pruriently  prudish  period,  names 
beef  as  one  of  the  three  things  that 
[assure  comfort  to  an  Englishman.  There 
j is  still  a tavern  in  the  Strand  where 
J beef  and  mutton,  little  apple  pies  and  a 
cut  of  Cheddar  cheese  are  served  well 
and  at  a moderate  price.  Some  of  the 
complainants  admit  knowledge  of  this 
tavern,  but  add  that  they  complain 
chiefly  of  the  pretentious  hotels.  There 
are  others  who  do  not  insist  on  beef  or 
mutton.  When  Mr.  Smallweed  ordered 
the  dinner  for  which  Mr.  Guppy  paid, 
the  dinner  at  which  Mr.  Jobling  became 
a man  again,  the  dishes  were  veal  and 
ham,  French  beans,  summer  cabbage 
(■“without  slugs,  Polly”),  marrow  pud- 
ding, Cheshire  cheese.  Such  was  the 
order,  but  lo,  a discrepancy  unobserved, 
we  believe,  by  commentators  and  schol- 
iasts. When  Mr,  Smallweed  reckoned, 
(like  a lightning  calculator,  the  amount 
[ due,  the  French  beans  were  not  named 
and  potatoes  and  bread  were  counted  in. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a “good  plain” 
dinner  ;n  a hotel  or  restaurant  of  Bos- 
ton. The  plain  dish  must  -be  perfect  of 
its  kind.  How  often  is  good  corned 
I beef  to  be  found?  Where  will  a Strang. 

I er  obtain  easily  a mealy  and  hot  baked 
potato?  Mr.  Ferguson  orders  a dinner 
knowingly,  with  a certain  air  of  parade.  I 
at  his  club  or  in  a fashionable  restau-M 
lant;  but  jf  Mr.  Ferguson,  remembering  : 
the  appetite  and  taste  ' of  boyhood,  - 
wishes  to  eat  thin  slices  of  salt  pork 
fried  in  cream  and  served  with  fried 
apple  strips,  or  a Tunbridge  tart— a 
superb  shaft  of  doughnut  stuff  with 
thick  layers  of  Shaker  apple  sauce — 
where  can  he  sit  down  and  order  with 
reasonable  hope  and  confidence?  Sure- 
ly these  are  plain  dishes.  We  know  only 
one  eating  house  in  Boston  where  a 
flawless  rice  pudding  can  bo  enjoyed. 
Are  not  plain  onions  as  a rule  boiled  too 
little  or  too  much?  Fish  chowder  is 
too  often  nothing  but  a weak  soup. 
Liver  is  not  unlike  an  old-fashioned 
leather  hinge.  How  many  cooks  in  lead- 
ing hotels  or  in  the  homes  of  the  sud- 
denly rich  know  the  full  glory  of  an 
omelette?  Are  you  sure  of  the  proper 
consistency  of  a pea  soup  though  you 
are  willing  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price? 
The  cheese  for  a Welsh  rabbit  should 
not  have  been  grated  a week  or  a ! 
month  before  the  order  and  kept  indif-l 
ferentlv  for  any  chance  guest.  Such 
cheese  may  wel]  be  poured  on  crackers— 
a wretched  succedaneum  for  toasted 
bread. 


ligimis  resjt^Frpalrl  >6’  piiTcTTts’ 7qr fat T ; 

I members  of  the  family;  the-  belief  thut 
| by  eating  the  flesh  of  Ills  foe  a warrior 
acquired  the  dead  man’s  strength  and 
courage.  Mr.  Hopkins'  theory  looks  for. 
ward  rather  than  backward,  and  Dean 
.Swift  wrote  better  than  ho  knew  when 
lie  made  his  “modest  proposal"  for  the 
-best  disposal  of  poor  young  children  In 
Ireland.  But  if  cannibalism  should  be- 
come fashionable  In  New  England,  if 
I there  should  be  additional  courses  of 
| instruction  in  cooking  schools,  no  one  | 
could  be  sure  that  a fat  slice  of  Uncle 
| Amos  or  a bash  made  from  choice  bits 
of  cousin  Laura  would  come  to  the  table 
prepared  beyond  criticism,  or  that  an 
order  of  “long  pig”  at  the  most  expen- 
sive hotel  would  be  tilled  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  a guest,  although 
he  were  not  unduly  fussy.  Yet  these 
dishes  would  he  simple,  and  they  would 
be  classed  as  elements  of  a plain  meal. 

It  is  surprising  that  no  one  of  tile 
English  complainants  has  said  any- 
thing about  the  nuisance  of  music  ’at  a 
dinner — music  that  hinders  rational  and 
quietly  conducted  conversation,  quick- 
ens mastication,  encourages  bolting  to 
the  injury  of  digestion.  The  ancients 
are  often  quoted  as  authorities  for  the 
practice— but  there  is  a fine  protest 
against  it  put  by  Euripides  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Nurse  in  "Medea.”  The  transla- 
tion before  us  is  a poor  and  stilted  one, 
but  the  original  is  not  at  hand,  and  if 
it  were,  we  could  not  read  it. 

Then  woiiklst  not  judge  amiss, 

Iu  charging  folly  and  a total  want 
Of  wisdom  on  the  men  of  ancient  days, 

Who  for  their  festivals  Invented  hymns. 

And  to  tlie  banquet  and  the  genial  board  „ 
Confined  those  actions  which  o'er  humun^ife 
Diffuse  ecstatic  pleasures;  but  no  arlist  — 
Hath  yet  discovered,  by  the  tuneful  song, 

Aud  varied  modulations  of  the  lyre. 

How  we  those  piercing  sorrows  may  assuage 
Whence  slaughters  and  such  hurried  mischiet 

spring 

As  many  a prosperous  mansion  have  o’erthrown 

- Could  music  interpose  her  healing  aid 

- In  these  inveterate  maladies,  such  gift 
Had  been  the  first  of  blessings  to  mankind- 
But.  ’midst  choice  viands  and  the  circling  bowl 
Why  should  those  minstrels  strain  their  useless 

throat? 

To  elieer  the  drooping  heart,  convivial  iovs 

| Are  in  themselves  sufficient. 


JU 

powe  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  says: 

The  popular  demand  for  Shakespeare 
lias  only  been  whetted  by  the  recefit  rep- 
resentations of  Mr.  Mantell." 

In  London  there  have  been  perform- 
ances of  "Hamlet”  by  two  or  three 
actors;  Mr.  Bout-hler  has  been  playing 
I “Macbeth”;  Mr.  Calvert’s  Falstaff  has 
been  highly  praised— the  Falstaff  of 
"Henry  IV.,  Part  I.”;  Gerald  Lawrence 
and  Miss  Fay  Davis  have  been  seen  in 
; several  plays  of  Shakespeare;  there  will 
be  a Shakespearian  festival  at  His 
I Majesty's  Theatre  in  which  Mr.  Benson 
(and  Mr.  Bourchler  will  play,  and  Mr. 
Tree  will  he  seen  in  "Julius  Caesar,” 
“Hamlet, fwelfth  Night”  and  per- 

haps “The  Merchant  -of  Venice.” 


A New  York  journal  discusses  the 
“preservation  of  Wild  Life”  in  New 
York,  The  reference  was  to  the  work 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  but  the  pre- 
servation does  not  depend  on  this  par- 
! ticular  effort.  There  is  wild  life  in 
I streets,  restaurants,  theatres,  and  it  is 
-too  often  protected  by  courts  juries  and 
certain  newspapers.  The ’wild  East 
Show  is  a continuous  performance  and 
! thousands  of  strangers  visit  it  in  New 
j York: 


JULES  LAFORGUE’S 
IE 

Mode!  for  All  Thoughtful  Play 
Actors,  Earnest  Dramatists, 
Acute  Critics  and  Intelligent 
Audiences. 


The  Herald  has  already  republished  | 
the  contents  of  certain  London  critics  on  | 
the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Matheson  Lang.  It  | 
now  appears  that  both  Mr.  Lang  and  ' 
Mr.  Lawrence  introduced  new  business, 
some  of  it  most  questionable.  When  Mr.’ 
Lang  entered  to  deliver  the  “to  be  or 
not  to  be”  speech,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self part  of  the  “dozen  or  sixteen  lines” 
Hamlet  had  added  to  "the  murder  of 
Gonzago.”  "The  king  sat  comfortably 
on  a chair  and  delivered  himself  of  the 
difficulty  of  praying.  The  Glasgow 
I Herald  thinks  there  is  a future  for  the 
manager  who  would  produce  Shake- 
speare with  the  idea  of  Illustrating  the 
life  of  his  characters  outside  the  dramas. 
Thus  Hamlet  could  be  shown  at  Witten- 
berg, at  the  play  in  the  city,  embarking 
for  England,  forging  ‘an  earnest  con- 
juration' from  his  uncle  to  put  the  bear- 
ers of  it  to  sudden  death,  and,  having 
-boarded  'the  pirate  of  very  warlike  ap- 
pointment,’ being  left  alone  on  the  ene- 
my7 s deck  as  the  vessels  swung  clear. 
Such  a drama  would  have  a great  suc- 
cess at  the  Lyceum,  and  there  Is  the 
august  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  as  Justifica- 
tion, for  did  he  not  give  us  a -tableau 
vivant  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  as  de- 
scribed by  Enobarbus?”  There  was  other 
new  business  at  the  Lyceum.  When 
Hamlet  is  speaking  to  Ophelia,  he  hears 
a movement  behind  the  arras  and,  at 
onoe  suspicious,  asks  suddenly  “Where’s 
your  father?”  Guilderstem  and  Rosen-  I 
crantz  try  to  overhear  the  instructions  ! 
given  to  the  first,  player,  and  Hamlet  I 
slips  round  the  back  of  the  throne  and 
says  to  them:  “My  good  friends.”  Ham- 
let  finds  the  letter  he  had  written  to 
Ophelia,  the  letter  dropped  by  Polonius 
after  he  had  read  it  to  the  King  and 
Queen. 

When  Mr.  Lawrence  Ip  his  first  solil- 
oquy spoke  the  line,  '’That  it  should 
come  to  this-,”  there  was  laughter  "off'’  ! 
to  give  point  to  the  line.  There  was  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  “off"  to  suggest 
Hamlets  remark  to  Horatio;  "We'll 
teach  you  to  drink  deep.”  There  were 
miniatures  hanging  round  the  necks  of 
Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  that 
Hamlet  might  make  his  reference  to  the  i 
buyers  of  Claudius’  “picture  in  little.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of 
this  stage  business  was  seen  in  Mr 
Sothern's  production. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  HIS 

LIFE,  LOVE  AND  DEATH 


The  great  public— to  which  Mr.  Hay 
gives  a verb  in  the  plural  — prefers  a 
pompous  and  swollen  bill-of-fare  with 
hasty  thoughtless,  inadequate  cookery  to 
the  choice  of  a few  sound  dishes,  eacli 
perfect  In  its  way  and  all  served  admi- 
rably. Mr.  Frederick  G.  Hopkins, 
reader  in  physiology  at  Cambridge  Eng- 
land, said  recently  in  a lecture  that  the 
proper  diet  of  mankind  is  man:  “The 
most,  sensible  person  choosing  an  effi- 
[ cient  protein  is  a cannibal.  In  consum- 
i ing  his  own  kind  he  is  eating  exactly7  the 
I right  kind  of  stuff.”  Two  or  three  rea- 
,J  sons  have  been  given  in  explanation  of 
•j  cannibalism— scarcity  of  other  food;  re- 


The  performances  of  "Hamlet”  and 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Mr.  Sothern 
and  his  company  crowded  the  Majestic 
Theatre  in  every  part,  though  these 
performances  were  late  in  the  season. 
The  performance  of  a scene  from 
“Julius  Caesar"  by  members  of  the 
Lambs’  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  was  a chief  feature  of  the 
program  and  it  excited  much  attention. 
It  might  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
last  named  scene  that  many  expected 
to  see  a burlesque,  hoping  that  Mr. 
Hopper  would  interpolate  a passionate 
reading  of  “Casey  at  the  Bat"  in  his  ! 
speech  over  the  dead  body  of  imperial 
Caesar ; but  the  seriousness  of  the  per- 
I formance  was  one  of  the  strong  cards 
displayed  in  advance  by  the  indefati- 
gable press  agent.  There  was  genuine 
public  interest  in  the  Shakespearian 
performances  at  the  Majestic,  so  much 
interest  that  the  question  comes  up: 
Why  are  not  play*s  of  Shakespeare 
given  frequently  in  the  leading  thea- 
tres of  this  city?"  Could  not  managers 
and  players  afford  the  risk  of  produc-  1 
ing  at  least  "Twelfth  Night”  and  "As 
You  Like  It”  once  every  season? 

The  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  com- 
menting on  the  large  advance  sale  of 
seats  for  Shakespearian  drama  as  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Mar-  i 


A criticism  made  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  on  Mr.  Bourchier’s  diction  In 
“Macbeth”  might  have  been  applied  to 
several  actors  in  Mr,  Sothern's  com- 
pany playing  in  “Hamlet.”  “He  (Mr. 
Bourehier)  is  credited  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  desirable  to  deliver  Shakespearian 
verse  as  much  as  possible  as  though  it 
were  prose,  the  object  being  to  render 
is  as  natural  as  possible.  If  that  is 
his  idea,  we  take  leave  to  say  that  we 
tldnk  he  Is  entirely  wrong.  If  Shake- i 
speare  had  meant  his  verses  to  be  spoken  ! 
as  prose,  he  would  have  written  it  as 
prose.  Mr.  Bourehier  often  chopped 
I his  lines  into  scraps  of  two  or  three 
words,  with  a pause  between  each  little 
(group;  and,  although  the  effect  was 
‘natural’  in  a way,  It  robbed  us  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  aesthetic  pleasure  we 
expect  from  a performance  of  the 
play.” 


No  matter  how  poorly  “Hamlet”  may- 
be performed,  whether  the  stage  busi- 
i ness  be  traditional  and  conventional,  or 
new  and  spectacular,  the  play's  the  thing, 

| and  Hamlet  is  alway7s  the  strange,  baf- 
! fling,  lovable  figure  that  is  more  familiar 
to  us,  better  known  than  the  man  that 
rents  the  flat  below  or  is  seen  dally  at 
the  corner  buying  his  favorite  news- 
paper. The  Ghost  may  be  matter-of- 
fact;  the  King  may  speak  as  though  the 
new  set  of  teeth  bought  for  his  corona- 
tion fitted  loosely;  Ophelia  may  be  fat, 
and  she  may  scream  in  the  mad  scene; 
Polonious  may  look  and  talk  as  though 
he  were  the  oldest  inhabitant;  It  mat- 
ters not,  for  Hamlet  asks  the  eternal 
questions,  and  is  confronted  with  the 
old  and  ever  new  problems. 

In  studying  the  character  of  Hamlet 
the  “legendary  morality”  imagined  by 
Jules  Laforgue  is  invaluable.  Would  that 
the  play  actors  and  their  audiences  knew 
it  by  heart!  The  story  is  extant  and 
written  in  very  choice  French  ; too  choice 
perhaps  for  them  that  find  delight  ir 
novels  of  France  written  chiefly  for  ex- 
portation; nor  would  it  he  easv  to  trans 
late  literally  this  "Hamlet,  or  the  Re- 
sults of  Filial  Devotion,”  while  a para- 
phrase gives  only  a faint  idea  of  this 
fantastical  masterpiece. 


)6 


V»'ne 


Hies,  a strange  personage,  after 
rregular  decease  of  his  father, 
nade  up  his  mind  to  live  in  a 
. which  stood,  like  a leprous 
orgotten  sentinel,  at  the  end  of 
oval  park  near  the  sea.  This 
of  the  park  was  a dumping 


ground  for  broken  glass  and  the 
withered  bouquets  of  ephemeral  fes- 
tivals. In  his  tower  chamber  Ham- 
let would  look  front  a preferred  win- 
dow on  the  water  and  th*  sky,  from 
a window  with  yellow  panes  lozenged 
with  strips  of  lead.  Norway  was  in 
sight.  The  town  of  Helsinberg,  the 
home  of  the  poor  and  positive  Prince 
Kortinbras,  could  he  seen.  A stag- 
nant inlet  with  scum,  catarrhal  frogs. 
Imperfect  and  unwholesome  plants 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  pariah-like 
tower,  and  this  inlet,  except  in  time 
of  storms,  was  the  looking-  glass  of 
the  unfortunate  Prince  Hamlet. 

It  was  on  July  14,  1601,  a Saturday, 
and  on  the  morrow  voting  girls  all  over 
the  world  would  go  ingenuously  to  mass. 
On  the  walls  of  his  chamber  were  a 
dozen  views  of  Jutland,  impeccably 
naive  pictures,  ordered  some  time  ago 
of  a painter  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
There  were  two  full  length  portraits: 
one  of  Hamlet  as  a swell,  with  a thumb 
In  his  leather  belt,  and  a smile  standing 
out  from  the  sulphurous  background ; 
one  of  his  father  dressed  in  a fine  new 
suit  of  armor,  with  the  roguish  eye  of  a 
faun,  his  father,  the  late  King  Horwen- 
dill,  who  died  irregularly  in  a state  of 
mortal  sin.  whose  soul  was  with  the 
Lord  according  to  his  well  known  com- 
passion. There  was  a heap  of  books,  a 
little  organ,  a sofa,  a secret  sideboard 
(for  Hamlet  was  afraid  of  being  poi- 
I soned,  after  the  sinister  death  of  his 
father).  In  the  bed  chamber  were  two 
waxen  statuettes  of  Gerutha,  Hamlet’s 
mother,  and  of  her  second  husband, 
Fengo.  usurper,  adulterer  and  fratlcide. 
The  heart  of  each  was  pierced  with  a 
needle,  pierced  in  vain. 


Clad  in  black,  with  a small  sword 
by  his  side,  hatted  with  the  sombrero 
of  a nightwalker,  Hamlet  leaned  on 
his  elbow,  looking  out  on  the  Sund — 
and  he  wandered  thus  In  speech: 
"Nothing  Is  practical  but  to  keep 
silent  and  act  accordingly.  Stability! 
thy  name  is  woman.  I admit  life  in 
its  rigor.  But  a hero,  and  to  arrive 
domesticated  by  the  time  and  the  sur- 
roundings! A hero — and  all  the  rest 
Is  only  raisings  of  curtains.  If  I were 
a young  girl  I should  permit  only  a 
pure  hero  to  put  his  lips  on  my  des- 
tiny, a hero  whose  lofty  deeds  or 
formulas  could  be  recited  at  need. 
But  In  these  days  of  prejudice  and 
dishonor,  as  Michael  Angelo  said  (a 
man  superior  to  all  our  Thorwald- 
sens),  there  are  no  longer  young’ 
girls;  all  are  hospital  nurses.  I forget 
the  little  dolls,  adorable,  but,  alas, 
unbreakable,  vipers  and  little  geese 
with  down  for  pillows.  A hero!  or 
.simply  to  live.  Method,  method,  what 
do  you  wish  of  me?” 

And  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  for  he 
was  especially  annoyed  by  the  delay  of 
i the  comedians  in  coming,  and  he  count- 
ed on  them  tragically.  Meanwhile  he 
tore  In  pieces  the  letters  of  Ophelia, 

, written  on  rough  Holland  paper,  the 
j mania  of  a little  parvenue.  Where  was 
Ophelia?  Probably  with  her  parents  In 
the  country.  "She  would  never  have 
understood  me.  However  adorable  and 
mortally  sensitive,  scratched,  she 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish woman  Imbued  from  birth  with  the 
egotistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes:  ‘Noth- 

I ing  Is  more  agreeable  in  the  possession 
1 1 of  our  own  property  than  to  think  that 
1 1 It  is  superior  to  that  of  others.’  And  so 
I Ophelia  would  have  loved  me  as  her  i 
‘property,’  and  because  I was  socially  J 
I and  morally  superior  to  the  "goods’  of 
! her  little  friends.  And  the  cheap 
i phrases  about  prosperity  and  comfort 
which  escaped  from  her  at  the  hour  of 
lighting  the  lamps!  A comfortable  Ham- 
let! If  they  would  only  come  to  me,  on 
an  evening  like  this,  in  my  Ivory  tour, 
a sister,  but  a yvunger  one,  of  that 
Helene  of  Narbonne,  who  knew  how 
to  conquer  at  Florence  her  adored  Ber- 
trand, Count  of  Rouisslllon,  although 
she  knew  his  contempt  for  her.” 


| know  me.”  Then  he  sat  down  before  ills 
manuscript.  "There  are  good  pages  in 
| it,  and  if  the  time  were  not  so  out  of 
joint!  Why  am  I not  a simple  clerk  at 
; Paris,  on  the  hill  of  Sainte  Genevieve, 
where  flourishes  at  this  moment  a school 
: of  Neo- Alexandrians!  A simple  little 
librarian  in  the  brilliant  court  of  the 
Valois!  Instead  of  being  in  this  damp 
castle,  in  this  cave  for  jackals  and  rude 
persons,  where  no  one  is  sure  even  of  his 
skin.” 

Some  one  rapped  two  blows  witli  a 
golden  key  on  the  silver  knocker  of  the 
door.  A valet  entered  and  announced 
the  presence  of  the  two  stars  of  the 
company. 

"Let  them  enter.” 

“Her  Majesty  the  Queen  demands  if 
His  Highness  persists  in  wishing  to  give 
the  performance  this  evening?” 

“And  why  not?” 

“His  Highness  surely  knows  that  the 

burial  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Polonius 
takes  place  this  evening  at  the  same 
hour.” 

“What  of  it!  Some  play,  while  others 
go  back  behind  the  scenes;  that’s  all. 
Tlie  Ideal  selects  as  usual  his  little 
maximum  every  evening.  Go,  my  poor 
fellow." 

The  two  stars  entered  and  Hamlet  of- 
fered them  cigarettes,  a choice  of  Du- 
beclc  and  Bird’s-Eye. 

“You,  what  is  your  name?”  And  the 
leading  man  answered  “William.” 

"And  you,  young  lady  CO  my  God, 
how  beautiful  she  Is!  Again  there  will 
be  histories).”  The  girl  answered 
"Ophelia.” 

"What!  Another  Opehlia  in  my 
drink!  Oh  this  usurious  mania  parents 
have  of  capping  their  children  with 
theatrical  names.  Ophelia  is  not  a real 
name.  She  is  simply  in  the  history  of 
the  boards.  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Lelia, 
Coppelia,  Camelia!  1 am  only  a pariah, 
but  for  tli e love  of  me  have  you  not  a 
Christian  name  given  in  baptism?” 

"Yes,  my  lord,  my  name  is  Kate.” 

“That  suits  you  better!  I kiss  your 
hands  with  little  kisses,  O Kate."  Then 
Hamlet  arose,  pressed  his  lips  for  a 
i long  time  to  her  forehead,  turned  away 
| brusquely,  and  went  to  the  window, 

I where  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
"They  have  not  deceived  us.  He’s 
William  looked  at  his  companion: 

The  players  had  brought  with  them 
"Dr.  Faust,”  "The  King  of  Thule,” 
“The  Apology  of  M.  Agrippa,”  and 
other  dramas;  "fine  conceptions,”  said 
Hamlet,  "but  not  so  immaculate  as 
mine.”  He  showed  them  the  play  in 
which  they  were  to  appear.  There 
were  only  three  chief  characters:  a 

king,  Gonzago;  a queen,  Baptista,  who 
in  Vienna  conspired  with  and  loved 
guiltly  Claudius,  her  brother-in-law. 
One  afternoon  the  King  took  his  siesta 
in  an  arbor.  The  Queen  feigned  to 
pick  austerely  strawberries  for  her 
lord  and  master.  Claudius  came  in. 
He  and  the  Queen  kissed  silently;  then 
they  melted  lead  in  a spoon  and 
poured  it  carefully  into  an  ear  of  the 
King.  Kate  exclaimed  “Horrible!” 
Hamlet  echoed  her  exclamation.  Gonz- 
ago died  in  convulsions  "and,  note  It 
well,  in  a state  of  mortal  sin.”  Claudius 
put  the  crown  on  his  own  head. 

William  and  Kate  Hemmed  and 
hawed.  "It  Is  our  custom  to  imper- 
sonate only  sympathetic  characters.” 
They  consented,  However.  The  lines 
that  Hamlet  wished  spoken  with 
especial  emphasis  were  underlined 
with  a red  pencil.  He  read  aloud  pas- 
sages of  which  he  was  especially  fond, 
for  Hamrtt  was  the  true  author  of  the 
piece.  William  went  out  whispering 
to  Kate  a verse  that  may  thus  be 
Englished  In  prose:  "Madness  is 

everywhere,  and  unceremoniously 
strikes  the  humble  merchant  and  the 
actor  of  genius,  and  the  guard  watch- 
ing at  the  palace  gate  cannot  shield 
Hamlet." 

"Poor  young  man!”  sighed  Kate. 
"And  he  does  not  look  at  all  dan- 
, gerous.” 


He  went  down  the  steps  of  t]ie  tower. 
In  the  chatelaine’s  room  was  a sleeping 
canary  bird.  He  wrung  its  neck,  and 
whistling  allegro  threw  the  body  across 
the  chamber.  It  hit  a little  girl  who 
sat  crocheting.  "Pardon  me!  I did  not 
do  it  purposely.  Let  me  expiate  the 
crime.  I am  so  good.  I have  a heart 
of  purest  gold.  You  understand  me.  do 
you  not?”  The  little  girl  stammered: 
"O  my  lord,  if  you  only  knew.  I under- 
stand you  so  well!  I have  loved  you 
for  a long  time.” 

Hamlet  rose  from  his  knees.  "Another 
one!”  He  asked  her  whether  her  father 
were  sick.  “No.  my  lord.”  “So  much 
the  worse;  you  could  put  cataplasms  on 
him  with  real  genius.”  “But  I would 
take  such  good  care  of  you.”  "Good! 
I’ll  coine  this  way  next  Monday.  My 
cancer  does  not  yet  suppurate.  Tiil 
Monday,  angel  mine,”  And  he  went 
away  still  in  killing  mood.  "Young  and 
unfortunate  prince!"  exclaims  Laforgue; 
"these  strange,  destructive  impulses  took 
him  often  by  the  throat  after  the  too 
irregular  decease  of  his  father.” 


As  he  meditated  he  saw  a ferryboat 
approaching.  The  passengers  were  evi- 
dently the  comedians.  Forefingers  were 
pointed  at  the  castle.  One  of  the  women 
dipped  a naked  arm  in  the  water.  Voices 
and  laughter  came  to  him  clarified  as  In 
( an  aquarelle.  There  was  the  material 
for  a fine  evening  In  the  17th  century. 
Hamlet  had  forgotten  that  his  father  had 
been  murdered,  that  he  himself  should 
have  mounted  the  throne,  that  the  be- 
.Bavlor  of  his  mother  had  led  him  to 
, cause  the  fair  Ophelia  to  die  of  shame 
j and  deterioration.  Yet  there  was  an  ex- 
! cellent  subject  for  hTm  to  treat  in  iambic 
verse,  and  he  had  Interjected  profane 
Jtorn-d’oeuvres,  sublime  epigrams  — ami 
(slept  as  an  author  rejoicing  In  his  work. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  portrait 
I! O’  Horwendlll  and  cried:  “Pardon!  You 
l!i  pardon  me.  father,  for  after  all  you 


Hamlet,  a man  of  action,  lost  five 
minutes  In  dreaming  over  the  fate  of 
his  drama.  "That  fellow  Fengo  will 
understand  it.  I can  then  kill  him. 
Yesterday  I got  my  hand  In  by  slay- 
j ing  Polonius,  who  spied  me,  hidden 
behind  the  tapestry  that  pictures  the 
I ’Massacre  of  the  Innocents.’  They  are 
all  against  me.  Tomorrow  Laertes, 
and  the  morning  after  Fortinb;  as! 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  kill  or  es- 
cape from  here.  O,  liberty!  To  lov,e, 
live,  dream,  be  famous  afar  off!  What 
Hamlet  Jacks  is  liberty,  r am  friend- 
less. I have  not  a friend  who  could 
relate  my  history,  a friend  who  would 
precede  me  everywhere  to  free  me 
from  the  explanations  which  kill  me. 
I have  not  a young  girl  who  would 
know  how  to  appreciate  me.  Ah,  yes, 
a hospital  nurse!  A nurse  for  the  love 
of  the  art,  who  gives  kisses  only  to 
toe  dying,  to  persons  In  extremis,  for 
they  cannot  boast  of  It  afterwards.” 
He  could  not  bear  to  grow  old,  to  be 
an  old  ina.n,  revered  by  hypocrites 
and  conventional  maidens.  “To  leave 
my  Reminiscences  would  not  be 
enough  for  me!  O,  Hamlet!  If  they 
knew  all!  All  the  women  would  come 
to  sob  over  your  divine  heart,  as  for- 
merly they  mourned  over  the  body  of 
Adonis."  Realizing  that  he  wa.g  young 
and  in  good  health,  he  determined  to 
live,  to  live  anonymously  somewhere, 
to  marry  for  the  term  of  his  life. 


Denmark's  prince  made  his  way  to  the 
graveyard  of  Elsinore.  The  gravedig- 
gers scarcely  recognized  him.  He  was 
then  of  medium  height  and  weight;  his 
head  was  long  and  infantile;  chestnut 
hair  came  to  a point  over  a forehead 
that  was  nearly  sacred,  and  fell  over 
two  little  ears  of  a young  girl.  His  face 
was  beardless  and  pale  with  almost  arti- 
ficial pallor.  His  eyes  were  blue-gray, 
astonished,  candid,  now  cold,  now 
warmed  by  insomnia.  The  nose  was 
sensual;  the  mouth  was  ingenuous.  The 
chin  was  hardly  noticeable.  His  feet 
were  those  of  a woman.  His  hands 
were  firm  and  somewhat  gnarled,  and 
on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  one  he  wore 
a ring,  an  Egyptian  scarab  of  green 
enamel.  He  dressed  only  in  black,  and 
his  appearance  was  somew'hat  lethargic, 
but  always  correct.  Hamlet  was  then 
30  years  old. 

He  had  come  too  lgte  for  the  funeral 
of  Polonius.  Some  one  said  at  a dis- 
tance: ’’When  there’s  a madman  at 

h*v-nc.  they  shut  him  up.”  Two  grave 
diggers  were  there.  One  was  array- 
i mi;  the  wreaths  on  the  tomb  of 
Polonius.  “His  bust  will  not  he  ready 
till  next  month.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
for  he  was  a high  liver.’  And  so 
Hamlet  did  not  have  the  credit  of  kill- 
ing even  Polonius.  The  grave  digger 
also  said  that  the  late  King  had 
doubled  the  population  of  the  town,  but 
the  cemetery  was  still  little.  "It  is 
easy  to  see  that  his  lordship  is  not  at 
home  here.  The  late  king,  he  too,  died 
of  an  apoplectic  stroke— was  a rake, 
but  a handsome  man  with  a heart  of 
gold  and  he  left  true  caresses  and  good 
ecus  stamped  in  his  image  every- 
where.” And  Hamlet  learned  from  this 
grave  digger  that  he,  Hamlet,  and 1 
Yorick  had  the  same  mother;  that  this 
mother  was  a diabolically  beautiful 
gypsy,  and  came  to  Elsinore  with  her 
boy  Yorick.  She  was  held  at  the  castle 
and  a year  afterward  died  giving  birth 
to  Hamlet  by  the  Caesarian  operation. 
The  queen  ordered  that  her  body  should 
be.  exhumed  and  burned.  The  grave  dig- 
ger was  then  at  work  on  a grave  for 
Ophelia.  Laertes  had  ordered  the 
grave,  a popular  young  man  who  was 
much'  occupied  with  the  problem  of 
providing  workmen  with  model  lodging 
houses.  Yes,  Hamlet  was  mad,  and  the 
time  was  ripe  for  annexation  with 
Norway.  The  grave  digger  had  already 
Invested  his  small  savings  in  Norwegian 
bonds. 

Hamlet  picked  up  Yrorick's  skull  and 
walked  away,  always  correct  in  his  car- 
riage and  behavior,  and  wondered  how 
he  could  decently  play  his  part.  Laforgue 
gives  him  here  a soliloquy  of  three 
pages.  Hamlet  thought  of  the  ages  past 
and  to  come.  “They,  too,  the  little  folks 
of  history  were  learning  to  read,  trim- 
ming their  nailsj  lighting  each  evening 
the  stinking  lamp,  amorous,  greedy, 
vain,  tnad  for  compliments,  handshakes, 
kisses,  living  on  village  gossip,  saying: 
‘What  sort  of  weather  shall  we  have 
tomorrow?  Winter  is  here  at  last.  We 
have  had  no  prunes  this  year.’  ” 


The  body  of  Ophelia  passed  by.  Ham- 
let was  interested.  “She  is  not  so  heavy, 
after  all.  I forgot;  she  ought  to  be 
swollen  with  water  as  a cotton  wad. 
Now  I appreciate  her  great  blue  glances. 
Poor,  poor  young  girl.  So  thin  and  so 
heroic!  She  was  my  little  playmate.  I 
loved  her;  that  is  evident.  But  art  is  so 
great  and  life  Is  so  short,  and  nothing 
is  practical.  She  had  a far  too  perish- 
able air.’’  This  lie  said  and  many  other 
things.  “It  would  have  been  a pity  if 
she  had  grown  old,  or  become  the  mis- 
tress of  Fortlnbras.”  He  took  the  skull 
of  Yorick  home,  to  put  it  among  his 
relics,  between  a glove  that  belonged  to 
Ophelia  and  his  first  tooth.  Ophelia  was 
ever  In  Ids  thoughts.  “To  make  a young 
girl  weep,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  irrep- 
arable than  to  marry  her.” 

He  bethought  himself  of  his  drama. 
Going  to  the  corridor  where  the 
comedians  had  their  dressing  rooms 
he  found  Kate  on  the  floor  sobbing 
as  though  her  heart  would  break; 
she  wore  a dress  of  red  brocade  with 
gold  embroidery  and  a train;  but  she 
was  without,  a bodice,  her  arms, 
breast  and  shoulders  were  exposed; 
there  she  sobbed,  a poor  creature. 


perhaps  consolahle.  :.-  Hamledf  ^ ameer, 
her  what  was  the  matter.  She  was 
silent,  generously  beautiful,  and  she 
began  to  dress  herself  for  her  part. 
He  took  her  by  the  waist  and  she 
wept  on  his  breast.  She  finally  ad- 
mitted that  his  play  had  moved  her 
beyond  belief,  had  made  her  suffer-; 
she  mourned  her  empty  life  and 
would  fain  enter  a convent.  The  art- 
istic soul  of  Hamlet  was  touched.  Here 
was  a woman  who  understood,  ap- 
preciated him.  He  told  her  that  he 
loved  Her;  that  after  the  performance 
they  would  go  to  Paris. 

The  performance  took  place.  Eti- 
quette forbad  applause.  The  specta- 
tors looked  at  the  royal  couple  to  get 
their  cue.  Kate  electrified  the  drama. 
During  the  first  entra’aete  the  King  and  II 
Queen  walked  about  with  their  affable  F 
but  weary  smile.  Slices  of  herring  t 
and  horns  of  the  ure-ox  were  passed  l 
about.  In  the  second  act  Fengo  was  j 
disturbed.  He  fainted  before  Claudius  ! 
entered  on  the  stage.  The  queen  stood  I 
vp  erect,  after  the  true  manner  of  Paul  \ 
Delaroche.  The  successor  of  Polonius  j 
insisted  that  the  curtain  should  be  low-  j 
I ered.  Hamlet  .cried;  “It  is  then,  true! 

I They  are  punished  sufficiently.  As 
for  me,  I shall  run  away.  One  day 
more  and  they  would  poison  me  as 
though  I were  a rat.  a dirty  rat.”  He 
picked  up  the  abandoned  manuscript. 
Kate  was  waiting  for  him.  “Let  me 
embrace  you,”  he  said,  “you  have 
played  like  an  angel."  He  aided  her 
in  undressing.  She  had  her  ordinary 
dress  under  the  stage  costume.  They 
crossed  the  park.  An  equerry  at  a 
little  gate  was  holding  two  horses.  The 

moon  was  one  of  polar  nights.  “Kate, 
did  you  have  supper  before  the  play?” 
“No,  I did  not  have  the  heart  to  eat, 
you  know  well.”  “I  have  eaten  noth- 
ing since  noon.  In  an  hour  we  shall 
be  at  a hunter's  lodge  where  we  can 
eat  something.  The  guard  is  my  pa- 
ternal nurse.  You’ll  see  there  a minia- 
ture of  me  as  a baby.” 


They  were  passing  the  graveyard. 
Hamlet,  as  though  bitten  by  a tarantula, 
dismounted  and  tied  his  horse  to  an  in- 
different, melancholy  tree. 

"Kate,  wait  here  a minute.  I go  to 
the  tomb  of  my  father,  who  was  as- 
sassinated, the  poor  man.  I have  told 
you  the  story.  I shall  come  back  im- 
mediately; only  the  time  of  plucking  a 1 
flower,  a simple  flower  of  paper,  which  I 
will  serve  us  as  a book-mark  when  we 
reread  my  drama  and  are  forced  to 
pause  for  kissing.”  Hamlet  walked  in 
the  moonlight,  among  the  shadows  of 
cypresses  .thrown  on  the  stones,  to  the 
grave  of  Ophelia,  the  already  mysterious, 
legendary  Ophelia.  There  with  arms 
crossed  he  waited,  and  recited  a little 
poem  about  the  discreet  dead.  A voice 
was  heard:  "Is  it  you.  Hamlet  of  mis- 
fortune? What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“It's  you.  my  dear  Laertes;  what  good 
wind  brought  you?” 

"Yes.  it  is  I;  and  if  you  were  not  a 
poor  insane  person.  Irresponsible,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  advance  in  science, 
you  would  pay  at  once  for  the  death  of 
my  honorable  father,  and  that  of  my 
sister,  this  accomplished  young  girl, 
there,  on  their  tombs!” 

“O  Laertes,  all  this  is  to  me  alike. 
Be  assured  that  I take  your  point  of 
view  in  consideration.” 

“Just  heaven,  what  absence  of  moral 
sense!" 

"Then  you  believe  that  all  this  has 
happened?” 

"Away  from  here,  madman,  or  I 
shall  forget  myself!  When  a man  ends 
by  being  mad,  he  then  begns  to  be  a 
cheap  actor.” 

“And  how  about  your  sister?” 

' “Oh!” 

A farmhouse  dog  barked  at  the  moen 
in  the  spectrally  clear  night.  ■ Laertes, 
who  deserved  to  he  the  hero  of  the 
story,  seized  Hamlet  by  the  throat  and 
planted  a dagger  in  his  heart.  Hamlet 
fell  on  his  proud  knees,  Vomited  blood 
and  barely  articulating:  "All,  what  an 
artist  now  dies,”  gave  up  his  hamletie 
soul.  Laertes  kissed  his  forehead, 
pressed  his  hand  and  fled  away.  Si- 
lence and  moonlight.  Graveyard  and 
nature. 

“Hamlet!  Hamlet!”  cried  the  shivering 
voice  of  Kate.  She  drew  nearer  and 
saw  the  corpse  livid  from  moonlight  and 
death.  "O  Heaven,  he’s  stabbed." 

Bending  over  the  tomb,  she  read: 

"Ophelia,  daughter  of  Lord  Polonius 
and  of  Lady  Anne.  Dead  at  the  age  of 
eighteen." 

So  It  was  Ophelia  whom  he  loved. 
Why  had  he  amorously  borne  Kate 
away? 

She  embraced  him;  she  called  to  him: 
"Hamlet,  my  little  Hatnlet.”  But  death 
is  death,  and  this  lias  been  known  since 
the  beginning  of  life. 

The  equerry  said  that  he  purposed  tc 
go  back  to  the  castle  with  the  horses. 
They  went,  turning  their  backs  on  the 
full  moon,  which  shone  on  Parts  and  I 
j the  brilliant  Valots. 

At  the  castle  they  knew  all.  They  sent 
for  the  corpse  with  torches  of  the  first 
' quality.  After  all  an  historical  even- 


S Ing 

i Now  Kate  was  the  mistress  of  William. 
; “Ha  ha!"  said  William;  “this  is  the  way 
[you  wished  to  leave  your  Bibl!"  He 
| gave  her  a resounding  blow,  not  the 
first,  and  it  will  not  be  the  last.  And 
yet  this  Kate  was  so  beautiful  that,  In 
other  times,  Greece  would  have  raised 
altars  in  her  honor. 


I 
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narrie 


let  the  ie 

ie  skeleton  of  the  strange, 
told  by  Jules  Laforgue, 
at  Montevideo  in  1S60, 
ranee,  became  reader  to 
pross  Augusta  of  Germany, 
- -jc-  a thin,  sweet  English  girl 
tamed  Leah  Lee,  and  died  In  Paris 
fter  a long  struggle  with  consump- 
lon,  died  when  he  Was  only  27  years 
jld.  He  wrote  exquisite  poems  of 
■riginal  rhythmical  freedom;  he  wrote 
n prose  singular  versions  of  the  leg- 
ids  of  Lohengrin,  Salome,  Pan  and 
il'seus  and  an  Indescribably  pathetic 
Dry,  "The  Miracle  of  Roses.’’  No 
ie  wa  i ever  like  him.  No  one,  in  all 
>babLity.  will  ever  be  his  like.  This 
try  of.Hamlet  that  fills  50  pages  is 
Idly  fantastical,  yet  Hamlet  himself 
is  real  a personage  as  the  prince  in 
.kespeare’s  tragedy;  more  real  in 
ie  respects,  for  he  had  had  the  advan. 
;e  of  reading  the  commentators  on 
miet”  and  therefore  knew  better 
to  shape  his  behavior. 
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Earl  of  Denby  Prefers  a Good 
Dinner  to  Mediocre  Piano 
Playing;  Toscanini  Praises 
American  Audiences. 


ADVICE  ON  DRESS  TO 

CONCERT  SINGERS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  spoke  at  the  open- 
ing of  a new  ‘‘school  of  domestic  sci- 
ence” in  England  a few  days  ago,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  would 
much  prefer  to  eat  a good  dinner  than 
listen  to  mediocre  piano  playing.  “He 
declared  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
piano  playing  than  the  more  homely  and 
certainly  more  useful  offices  of  domes- 
tic life.”  The  emphasis  depends  on  the, 
manner  of  instruction,  t lie  strength  of 
the  person  practising  or  giving  a re- 
ital,  and  the  inherent  character  of  the 
instrument.. 

Arturo  Toscanini,  safe  in  Milan” 
praised  the  behavior  of  American  audi- 
ences, “who  are  not  impulsive  and  do 
not  rebel  against^  deficient  actors  and 
bad  execution.”  True.  Americans  are 
“dead  easy,”  even  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Mr.  Toscanini  also  said: 
“They  merely  do  not  applaud,  a course 
which  is  in  contrast  with  the  Italian 
custom  of  whistling  and  shouting.”  On 
the  contrary,  they  often  applaud  medi- 
ocrity in  'high  places  and,  like  George 
II..  give  “an  enlightened  patronage  to 
bad  oysters.” 

This  month,  concerts  will  be  given  in 
London  in  connection  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  Arthur  Studd.  At 
the  first  concert,  on  the  9th,  Miss  Elena 
Gerhardt  of  Lelpsic  and  Gervasc  Elwes, 
the  English  tenor  who  gave  a recital 
here  last  season,  will  sing.  “The  idea 
is  that  the  music  chosen  should  reflect 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pictorial  ex- 
hibits.'’ The  program  of  the  first  con- 
cert would  seem  to  be  of  a watery  na- 
ture: Brahms’  “Regenlied,”  “Water 

Songs”  of  Schubert.  Liszt  and  Grieg. 

* he  Daily  Telegraph  says:  “Not  long 

igo  there  was  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
n London  by  a lady — we  forget  her 
■ame— each  of  whose  paintings  was.  the 
jutcome  of  the  ‘program’  suggested  to 
ter  mind  by  the  work  of  some  well- 
mown  composer.  But  we  cannot  recall 
he  association  of  the  two  arts  in  the 
way  promised  at  these  concerts.  A 
finking  and  daring  novelty,  surely, 
vould  he  a concert  at  Burlington  House 
o illustrate  musically  the  entire  exhibl- 
ton  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But  we 
ffer  the  suggestion  in  fear  and  tremb- 
tng.” 


in  a simple  yet  striking  

of  white.  There  is  not  even  a ciasfi"iif 

heliotrope.  "No  man,"  says  the  Journal, 

I “could  describe  that  dress,  lie  might 
begin  bv^jiiying  that  it  is  a la  Dlrectoire, 
though  IIS'  length  was  to  the  apltlos,  of 
the  Empire  variety,  the  bodice  being 
tucked  instead  of  plain.  Then,  begin- 
ning somewhere,  nobody  could  tel!  but 
Miss  Lena  or  another  woman,  are  two 
loose  panels  of  the  finest  embroidery 
banging  down  the  froiH  and  the  back  of 
the  skirt.  The  waist  is— but  what’s  the 
use." 

Miss  Lena  Sings  a song  that  is  "bold, 
a mischievous,  roguish  little  ditty."  She 
then  dons  ”u  bewitching  hit  of  golden 
brown.”  Of  course,  a Scotch  plaid  dress 
fils  a Scotch  song.  IV hen  she  comes  out 
to  "start  her  song-  of  ‘The  Beautiful, 
Beautiful  Sea,’  and  the  crab  that  siie 
had  for  dinner,  she  is  garbed  in  a most 
delightful  dress  or  sea  green.”  What 
docs  she  wear  when  She  appears  as  the 
"foxy  little  widow  who  wants  some  one 
to  love  her”?  “Words  could  not  be- 
6cribe  the  fetching  dress.  It  was  black 
and  other  things.” 

"The  fact  that  Miss  Lena  wears  such 
expensive  gowns,  and  yet  having  none 
of  them  fall  lower  than  her  ankles,  oc- 
casioned some  comment.” 

Miss  Lena  has  no  maid  to  help  her 
in  her  rapid  changes.  She  does  her  own 
"hooking  nip.”  She  wears  a dress  only 
two  months  and  gives  it  “to  some  poor 
girl  who  happens  to  be  on  the  same  pro-  l 
gram.” 

Suppose  Miss  Maude  Golightly  gives  a 
recital  in  Boston.  The  program  is  or-  ( 

: tho.lox— made  up  of  groups  of  old  ! 
j Italian  songs,  songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- : 

! mann  and  Brahms,  modern  French ! 
l songs,  and  a few  by  local  composers. 

|.  Four  dresses  would  be  sufficient:  A se- 
t verely  classic  dress  for  the  first  group; 
r Marguerite's  costume  for  the  second, 
with  bar  hair  in  a long  braid;  a mod- 
ern French  dress  for  the  third,  if  her 
.figure  can  stand  it;  either  a golf  or 
. yachting  costume  for  the  last,  with  the  j 
American  flag  over  one  shoulder  or 
around  the  waist,  so  that  it  may  easily 
be  detached  and  waved  triumphantly  at 
the  end  of  the  recital. 


M me.  de  Rigaud  of  New  York  thinks 
that  many  young  singers  make  a grave 

- mistake  in  not  giving  due  attention  to 

- their  concert  dress.  She  has  drawn  up 
I a list  of  “gown  suggestions.” 

F C lassie  models  are  peculiarly  adapted 
t to  tile  concert  stage.”  “Narrow  shoul- 
dei  effects  and  “bouffant  styles” 

| should  be  avoided.  “Consider  the  en_ 
j scmblc  effect  and  insist  upon  continuity 
| of  line  and  color.”  "Refuse  to  sing 
ratiier  than  appear  in  a crushed  or 
“careless  looking  costume.”  “Look  out 
for  details.  Soiled  gloves,  untidy  shoes 
| even  a crumpled  handkerchief  will  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  the  most  fetching 
and  appropriate  dress.  Be  assured 
that  your  gown  is  properly  and  se- 
curely fastened.  A gaping  pocket  a 
string  hanging  from  the  petticoat  a 
torn  flounce  or  trailing  skirt  hem  ’at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  audience 
above  the  song.”  a hath  might  be 
t taken  some  time  advantageously  m the 
I 21  hours  preceding  the  concert. 

An  English  journalist,  reading  Mme 
de  Rigaud’s  advice,  was  moved  to  -ay: 
“Quite  a novel  method  of  criticism  ‘is 
suggested  on  these  pleasing  lines.  We 
might,  for  instance,  expect  in  the 
tut  lire  to  read  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Miss  has  a sympathetic 

voice,  and  has  evidently  been  well 
taught,  but  the  effect  of  her  singing 
| -was  badly  marred  by  the  fact  that  she 
i appeared  in  very  soiled  gloves,  and  in 
shoes  that  could  only  be  described  as 

slovenly.'  Or,  again:  ’Mile.  — dls 

played  musical  tuition  of  a high  or- 
; der,  and  her  Chopin  playing  was  in- 
I stinct  with  poetic  feeling,  but  an  un- 
j fortunate  accident  oc-i.irred  during 
1 j!er  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of 

the  Nocturnes  owing  to  her  gown  not 
being  securely  fastened.'  Or,  again: 


for  Monleone's  miisic~ls  lucking  in  tuc 

direct  force  and  characterization  attach- 
ing to  the  u cl  I known  setting.  Yet  it 
is  not  uninteresting  In  itseH,  and  in 
1 some  respects  there  is  an  improvement. 
Regarding  the  music  as  a whole  It  Is 
more  musicianly  and  contains  more  in- 
vention. These,  however,  arc  qualities 
which  need  greater  experience  for  their 
successful  exploitation;  one  found  that 
there  was  too  much  elaboration,  so  that 
when  big  climaxes  were  required  t lie 
I resources  of  thc  composer  were  practi- 
cally exhausted  and  they  fell  somewhat 
flat.  Mascagni,  working  on  a simpler 
pattern,  obtained  broad  effects  by  very 
.virtue  of  the  contrast.  Possibly  Moii- 
; leone  m future  operas  will  go  further 
jit  cannot  be  denied  that  he  lias  a ready 
flow  of  pleasing  enough  melody,  although 
it  is  on  rather  conventional  lines-  a 
sense  of  the  stage  and  for  dramatic 
| htness  is  also  apparent.  The  fact  that 
jthe  performance  last  night  was  of  a 
rough-and-ready  description  made  it,  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  a more  detailed  judg- 
Iment  of  thc  work;  while  a fair  measure 
of  vlgirous  singing  and  acting  was  forth- 
coming, t here  was  so  much  faulty  play- 
ing on  tlie  part  of  the  orchestra  and  lack 
of  finish  and  due  observance,  too,  surely 
of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  that  tlie 
finer  qualities  of  thc  music  were  lost. 
Heard  under  better  conditions  there 
arc  we  feel  quite  sure,  quite  a number 
ot  little  touches  which  would  make  their 
mark.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to-be 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  upon  the 
production,  which,  at  any  rate,  was  in- 
teresting as  throwing  yet  more  light 
upon  the  vitality  of  present-day  Italian 
opera.  It  is  in  the  blood  of  the  race. 
Observe  how  Lie  saving  quality  of  nat- 
ural dramatic  \alent  drives  home  in  the 
work  being  done  this  season  at  the 
Coronet  Theatre;  thc  impulse  is  so 
strong  that  on  the  stage  things  go  with 
quite  sufficient  sureness  of  effect  to  make 
up  for  technical  deficiencies.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  expect  and  look  out  for 
l executive  perfection  and  to  rate  it  so 
highly  that  wc  are  apt  to  forget  that 
after  all  it  Is  the  emotional  feeling 
winch  is  tlie  really  important  thing. 
These  Italians  put  the  emotions  first.” 


‘Mme.  's  fioritura  delighter  the 

audience,  but  her  wonderful  command 
of  vocal  resources,  effective  as  it 
proved,  was  almost  entirely  spoilt  by 
her  lack  of  taste  in  dress,  and  by  her 
regrettable  indiscretion  in  appearing 
in  a costume  the  color  of  which  did 
not  match  her  complexion.’  ” 


Russia  is  said  to  have  brought  forth 
I a “great  tenor.”  His  name  is  Kolo- 
j myscheff,  his  present  profession  that 
of  mechanical  engineering,  and  he  is 
described  as  possessing  “a  magnificent 
voice,  comparable  in  volume  and  com- 
pass to  that  of  the  late  Sig.  Tamagno  ” 
The  number  of  tenors  of  whom  one 
iias  heard  in  recent  years  whose  voices 
have  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
famous  Italian  must  be  quite  consid- 
eiable.  In  fact,  it  would  come  as  a 
surprise  to  read  of  the  discovery  of  a 
tenor  whose  voice  in  no  way  resembled 
I a mag- no  s. — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Signale  found  little  pleasure  in 
Carl  Goldmark's  ”A  Winter’s  Tale  ” 
.with  libretto  based  by  A.  W.  Winner' 
on  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  and  per-  ' 
I formed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Berlin 
hPpera  House  May  17  under  the  leader- 
S*"p  °J  ,Dr-  Muck.  Dr.  Leichtentritt 
saj  s that  cool  routine  takes  the  place 
of  inspiration.  The  style  now  reminds 
one  of  “Aida,”  now  of  “Tab  nhae  user” 
or  ‘Lohengrin.”  The  second  act  is 
the  best,  for  it  has  tlie  most  individu- 
ality. The  characters  in  the  play  are 
m the  opera  only  theatre  figures  Mr 
Maclen nan,  formerly  with  Mr.  '.Sav- 
age’s grand  opera  company,  was  the 
Leontes. 

Charles  D aim  ores  is  engaged  as 
e,uest  at  -the  Vienna  Court  Opera 
House  to  take  the  part  of  Lohengrin. 

Cimarosa's  “Secret  Marriage'*  was 
revived  in  a revised  version  at  Ham- 
1 burg-  with  s’uccess. 

I ^ was  said  that  Concert  Master 
I Sandier  of  Hamburg*  was\so  delighted 
Avi th  Mr.-  Panzer’s  conducting  o^f  the 

,IZXatn8-ymphony  that  hc  kissed  his 
hand.  This  report  irritated  Mr.  Band 

hean,fnoe  Tr°te:  "T  Sl£Ld,y  kiss 
hand  of  a beautiful  woman,  but  I 

know  how  to  express  my  admiration 
foi  an  artist  like  Panzer  in  a worthier 
and  more  tasteful  manner.” 


tier,  Reiser  anTT  Glufllf — t^afe _ per- 
formed. In  the  performance  of  ex- 
tracts from  Gluck’s  opera  the  part 
of  Orpheus  was  given  to  a tenor  as 
In  the  primitive  French  version  and 
as  it  was  sung  at  the  l aris  Opera  for 
1100  times  until  a comparatively  recent 
date. 

A lyric  opera,  in  four  acts,  “Dido.” 
book  by  Demctracopoulos,  music  by 
La  van  gras,  a pupil  of  Massenet,  has 
been  produced  with  success  at  Athens, 
.so  much  success  1 1 1 a t tlie  company  will 
| perform  it  in  thc  principal  cities  of 
Greece.  Next  season,  at  Athens,  Bcr- 
lioais  ’’fantastic'.’  symphony,  Masse- 
net’s “Picturesque  Scenes,”  Debussy’s 
“Prelude  to  Hie  Afternoon  of  a Faun,” 
and  Pierne’s  concert  piece  for  harp  atid 
orchestra  will  be  performed. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  House  of  Naples 
lost  $22,000  last  season.  The  deficit  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  amounts  to  $50,000;  at 
the  Costanzi,  Rome,  $30,000. 

A cadenza,  written  by  Alfred  Merchot 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  Brahms’  violin  concerto  has  been 
published.  The  cadenza  is  highly  praised 
as  wholly  worthy  of  tlie  work. 

Pol  Plancon,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  account  of  rheumatism,  will  return 
there  next  winter  to  make  farewell  ap- 
pearances. He  has  been  sorely  missed, 

for  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

aiH  bass  of  equal  voice  and 
art  visited  this  country  within  the  last 
. years,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
i annetti,  who,  as  a young  man,  was 
associated  with.  Pauline  Lucca  and 
Campanini,  and  afterward  was 
, tlle  tel10r  >n  a concert  company. 

I he  late  Henry  Wolfsohn,  the  man- 
ager, was  well  known  in  Boston.  Ho1 
was  an  entertaining  conversationalist, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  he  did  not  write  his 
memoirs,  in  his  early  years  he  thought 
of  an  actor’s  career,  and  he  played  pub-  , 

xt  trasedy  in  a German  theatre  of 
New  York. 

Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  lias  returned  to  1 
Bayreuth.  Her  health  is  better. 

• Andrea  Chenier’’  has  been  translated  ! 
holmSWed  Sl1  and  performed  at  Stock- | 

, Cavaliori  has  been  praised  to 

the  skies  111  Paris  in. Massenet's  “Thais.”’ 
.'i-sa‘d  that  Miss  Mary  Garden  and 
Hector  Dufranne  will  be  seen  together 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  in  “Monna  Vanna.”  j 
Mhen  Mr.  Kubelik  fiddled  recently  in! 
laris,  the  Guide,  Musical  said  that  the 
cnief  impression  made  on  the  hearer! 
\as  that  of  something  extraordinary, 
t e accomplishment  of  a difficult  task,  I 
the  Realisation  of  the  impossible.  "And  ! 

wish8#,.”!  l!!iS  "'ay  that  Mr-  Kubelik  1 
"ishcs  to  be  understood,  otherwise  lie! 

huovan/10  alIow  enormous  and  flam- I 
on  p,ctu|-f  of  himself  to  be  placed  ! 

to  o ahom  3 !*  T advertisinS  wagons 
* h u UJ.  dlsp  aymg  his  name  as 
t T'eie  that  of  a celebrated 
not’:  " a °‘\  a scnsati°nai  blacking  for 
mit  tiia  d'  ab°Ve  a"’  he  w0l,ld  not  per- 
wm  fil^Cmnt  ?f  the  youn”  Russian, 
him  h"?lseIf  after  he  had  heard 

r^we  tn’fi  0 be  di-stributed  at  the  en- 
uance  to  the  concert  hall,” 


Why  should  not  the  concert  singers 
bat  are  anxious  to  enliven  programs 
ollbw  tlie  example  of  Miss  Lily  Lena, 
n English  “artist”  who  has  been  ap- 
icaring  in  vaudeville  houses  of  this 
ountry?  She  paralyzed  Kansas  City, 
'he  Journal  of  that  town  admitted  with 
>th  hands  up:  “Such  gowns  have  never 
-on  seen  on  a Kansas  City  stage  or  in 
Kansas  City  street  before  Miss  Lena 
.me.”  (Bv  the  way,  this  is  not  the 
liss  Lena  of  tlie  song.  "Meet  Me  Down 
1.  Luna,  Lena.”)  “The  wardrobe  as- 
Dniblcd  upon  the  walls  of  her  dressing 
jom  represents  an  investment  of  thou- 
ihtis  of  dollars.” 

What  does  Miss  Lena  do  with  them? 
bat  is  the  question. 

Miss  Lena  sings  a song  about  a little 
lary,  and  as  the  name  “implies  all  that 
simple,  pure  and  unobtrusive,”  she 


The  Herald  some  time  ago  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Dominico  Monleone  had  writ- 
ten fiiusic  for  a libretto  of  ‘‘Ca/alleria 
Rusticana”  based'onyA^ erga’s-*R5ry  made 
| familiar  by  performances  of  tlie  drama 
and  Mascagni’s  opera,  and  that  the 
j new  opera  bad  been  produced.  Mascagni 
and  his  publisher  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Monleone  with  a view  to 
prevent  further  performances  on  the 
j ground  that  the  libretto  was  the  same 
as  that  used  by  Mascagni.  Mr.  Monle- 
one’s  defence  was  that  lie  had  a con- 
tract with  Mr.  Verga,  and  he  has  ap- 
pealed against  the  judgment  entered 
against  him.  Tlie  case  is  to  be  retried 
in  Turin  this  year. 

Monleone’s  version  was. performed 

May  10  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  “Verga,” 
said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "the  original 
author  of  the  tale,  has  apparently  been 
j j responsible  for  the  text;  anyhow  it  is 
not  the  same  verbally  as  that  prepared 
by  Targidni-Tozzetti  and  Menascl  for 
I Mascagni,  although  the  action  is  almost 
exactly  similar.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
I this  new  version  could  be  a serious  rival, 


The  soloists  for  the  chief  orchestral 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  1 
of  Berlin  next  season  will  be  Eugene  I 
Ysaye,  Eve  Simony,  Julia  Culp,  Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn,  Agnes  Nichols,  Fer- 
ruemo  Busoni  and  Pablo  Casals. 

A Russian  Fantasia”  t'r  orchestra 
by  LlazounofL.  arranged  for  two  pianos 
four  hands)  by  the  compose,-  has 
just  been  published. 

The  “Tonkuenstler”  orchestra  of 
Munich,  led  by  .Tosef  Lassalle,  gave 
two  concerts  in  Paris  and  played  there 
tor  the  first  time  Thuille’s  “Romantic” 
,Br”Ckner’s  fourth  symphemy 
and  Mahlers  first  symphony.  'fflie 
Huide  Musical  said  of  the  works 
Strange  effect  of  a too  tardy  ac- 
quaintance, the  overture  and  the 
?y™pho"’«  Save  us  the  impression  of 
tilings  already  heard  * * * pn  , 

e^2h°fy  PleaSCd  above  an 

I 

I Of  this  importance.  Mahler’s  first  is 

Uts  beiinthvW,th  !‘S  foIk  themes 

1 its  healthy  gayety,  its  youthful  bursts 

; of  Passion.  w.e  should  like  verv 
1 much  to  hear  it  again  soon.” 
j A,t  a recent  concert  of  the  Scho-la 
| cantarum,  in  Paris,  Mr.  D’Indy  ar 
ranged  a program  illustrating  the  I 
musical  history  of  the  Orpheus^mvth  ' 
“V  manner  in  which  it  was  treat-  : 
Pd  loading-  composers  of  the  17th  1 
and  18th  centuries.  Excerpts  from 
works  by  Peri,  Monteverde,  Cbarpen-  j 


Massenet’s  "Bacchus”  is  criticised 
harshly  in  Paris.  They  say,  first  of  all, 
that  the  posthumous  libretto  by  Catulle 
Mendes  is  bad.  very  bad.  "Percival”  of 
the  Referee  writes:  "The  little  man  next 
to  me,  who,  I suppose,  was  a disap- 

?eTt1fatPho'  .?aM  ,When  the  CU!-taip 

7 r that  hc  thought  after  all  that 
Mendes  may  have  committed  suicide. 

I he  first  act  is  in  hell,  and  that’s 
a pleasant  place  to  begin  a.  warm  even- 

wha/lt  -Sn’n  1 d°,rt  r'uitc  hnow 
‘f  isa  about.  Various  gods  and 
Goddesses  talk  about  Bacchus,  who  had 

I withal  T,SeUS'  \?'aCe  t0  sed,,cc  Ariadne 
heli  / C !mp‘'es?ion  I got  was  that 
hell  nas  a glorified  Scotland  Yard  for 
Anteros— the  chief  inspector— showed  us 
a cinema  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
lauding  on  a distant  shore,  and  thov 
d’-opped  the  curtain  just  as  the  wireless 
telegraphy  was  being  brought  into  play 
Then  we  saw  tile  victory  of  Bacchus 
.over  Amahelli,  who  is  no  relation  to  tlie 
m. -t  act,  but.  according  to  the  late  M 
Meades,  was  Empress  of  India  I could 
have  put  him  right  on  that,  i learned 
1 at  school  that  her  name  was  Victoria 
i a)ld  n9body  would  ever  have  thought 
| p_  oallitig  lier  Ama-110,  I won’t  say  it. 
r°f  Tlien  a reverend  gentleman 

j called  Ramavacou  (I  wonder  what  they 
called  him  for  short?)  appealed  to  the 
gorilla  tribe  to  fight  for  Ama.-etc..  and 
wc  enjoyed  what  the  program  quaintly 
called  an  ‘Interlude  Symphonique:  La  1 
Ba’aille.’  The  monkeys  got  the  best  of 
tilings.  Ama-etc.  looks  among  the 
wounded  for  Bacchus,  and  when  he  is 
discovered  finds  him  so  good  looking 
that  she  pardons  him  and  has  him 
Chained.  Tlie  third  act  shows  us  Bac- 
chus and— you  know  the  lady’s  name  by 
now.  Tile  god  says  (in  song,  of  course 
for  these  tilings  are  awkward  to  talk 
about  in  front  of  a lot  of  people)  that 
he  doesn’t  mind  twiddling  his  fingers  in 
her  hair  if  she  will  spare  Ariadne’s 
life.  Tlie  Queen  says,  ‘Right  oh”  at 
great  length  and  to  musical  accompani- 
ment, aind  Bacchus  orders  out  the  Bac- 
chanal, with  dancing  and  what  not 
" Inch  is,  of  course,  the  old-time  cquiva- 
knt  of  the  ‘Come  and  have  a drink.  I 
old  girl!  of  today.  Thc  lady  with  the 
sultry  name  doesn’t  give  a hoot  in  Asia 
for  her  promise,  and  on  the  day  after 


no 


I .In'  Bacchanal  imal  mix  Ciieveux.  per- 
I Imps)  she  orders  Ariadne  out  to  exeeu- 
j lion.  In  ilie  last  tableau  Bacchus  tells 
h!s  father.  Zeus— in  song— that  he  is 
| peevish  with  Ama-ete.,  and  Zeus,  who 
j has  a thunderbolt  handy  in  his  waist- 

• c.cu  pocket,  drops  it  on  the  lady’s  head. 
! And  quite  time,  too.” 

The  music  of  Cyril  Scott,  which  is 
too  little  known  in  Boston,  still  bothers 
tlie  English  critics,  although  they  have 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  that 
of  Debussy  and  Ravel  and  no  longer 
spell  Debussy’s  "Faun”  w ith  a “w.” 
Mr.  Scott  gave  a concert  of  his  own 
music  In  London  on  May  17.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  which  it  not  hostile  tow- 
ard the  ultra-modern  school,  said  of  it: 
' Another  distinct  type  this,  and  inter- 
, esting  if  only  as  a tendency.  The  com- 
j poser  on  the  whole  hardly  convinces  us 
that  his  plan  of  dispensing  with  ^tey, 
definiteness  of  rhythm  and  cadences  was 
so  adopted  because  his  ideas  could  only 
I be  thus  expressed;  on  the  other  hand. 
I the  music  sounds  forced,  not  to  say 
artificial.  In  any  case,  ife  is  difficult  to 
sec  the  logic  of  it  or  the  consistency; 
I many  times  over  in  the  piano  sonata, 
played  by  the  composer  for  the  first 

• time,  did  rhythmic  figures  of  an  ordi- 
nary pattern  occur,  and  flashes  of  rea- 
sonable tonality;  there  were  plenty  of 
easily  recognizable  chords,  too,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  defeat  the  object  aimed 
at.  If  there  is  any  future  for  the 
method  taken  up,  it  can  only  be  by  com- 
pletely removing  all  traces  of  the  ordi- 
nary ways  of  doing  things,  the  presence 
of  which,  as  said,  throws  the  rest  into 
such  an  unsatisfactory  light.  But  then 
there  surely  should  result  what  may  be 
called  'atmosphere';  something,  in  fact, 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  imagination.  This  we  do  not 
find  so  far  in  what  Mr.  Scott  has  given 
us.” 


Nor  are  all  the  English  ready  to  speak 
unanimously  about  the  music  of  Max 
Ileger,  who  gave  concerts  in  London 
last  month.  The  Daily  Telegraph  In- 
sists that  the  alleged  complexity  of 
this  music  exists  almost  wholly  on  pa- 
per. Admit  that  the  polyphony  is  mod- 
ern: "Save  to  those  music-lovers  whose 
minds  have  been  attuned  to  ’Lucia,’  or 
to  the  creations  of  Sydney  Smith,  it  is 
not  of  such  a nature  as  one  was  led  to 
• suppose,  and  emphatically  contains 
nothing  that  could  shock  the  hyper- 
sensitive nerves  of  the  most  academic 
stickler  for  things  of  the  past.”  It  finds 
the  music,  for  instance,  the  fugue  from 
the  violin  suite  op.  93,  the  largo  from 
the  piano  trio  op.  102,  and  the  variations 
for  two  pianos,  robust,  "even  burley,” 
never  mawkish,  ’’strongly  individual, 
with  a vein  of  uncompromising  austfer- 
j jty.  "Of  its  value,  most  serious  interest 
i and  import,  and  its  prodigious  power, 

! there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  it 
:|  :s  not  the  music  that  has  in  it  the 
I elements  of  so-called  popularity  in  this 
j year  of  grace,  1909.” 

I The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  there 
I is  danger  in  two  hastily  forming  a def- 
inite opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Reger's 
I music,  on  account  of  its  strength  and 
I individuality.  "When  a composer  puz- 
1 zles  the  car  by  doing  the  unexpected, 

I both  in  turn  of  melody  and  harmonic 
j progression,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
. I to  reserve  judgment  until  opportunities 
-j  have  occurred  of  becoming  familiar 
'with  the  new  idiom.  It  is  just  the  same 
w ith  Debussy,  and  it  is  only  more  or 
less  lately  that  English  people  have 
| h«*ard  enough  of  his  work  to  get  any- 
where near  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style.  Yet  Reger  is  as  far  removed 
from  Debussy  as  Bach  is  from  Donizet- 
ti, or  Mozart  from  Cesar  Franck— so 
lj  amazingly  elastic  are  the  means  of 
1 | nmsieal  expression— and  perfectly  ‘mod- 
em,’ too,  although  he  has  followed  very 
faithfully  in  tile  footsteps  of  the  great 
Lelpsic  musician."  This  critic  found 
in  passages  of  the  piano  trio  a "curi- 
ous reserve  in  effect,  something  akin 
i In  style  to  Beethoven  in  his  posthu- 
mous' quartets.” 

Sir  Charles  V fillers  Stanford  lias  col- 
lected various  essays  contributed  to 
peridolcal*  during  the  last  23  years,  ami 
published  them  with  the  title  ’ ‘.Stud ie- 
and  Memories.”  The  volume  as  a whole 

Is  lacking  In  freshness.  He  has  much 
to  say  about  "National  opera."  a sub- 
ject that  docz  not  interest  the  English 
provinces.  As  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, Kir  f’barlrs  puts  the  problem  in 
ti.ls  way:  “IVe  who  arc  perfectly  capa- 

ble of  growing  fine  fruit  In  open  all 
orchards  of  our  own  arc  compelled  to 
eat  foreign  produce  at  hothouse  prices 
°r  so  without  It.”  But  how  many 
Operas  made  In  England  are  worth  the 
hearing?  The  article  on  ’’The  Develop- 
ment of  Orchestras  in  England”  was 
written  as  far  back  as  1883.  and  the 
Glasgow  Heraid  shrewdly  says  of  it: 
"In  the  suggestion  that  orchestras  might 
be  drawn  from  the  cathedral  schools, 
the  author  reminds  on<  somewhat  of  a 
SOtv  enthusiast  who.  before  the 
of  Scottish  orchestra  wrote  to  the 
suggesting  that  fiddlers,  flautists, 
peters,  drummers  and  the  rest 
d be  given  loins  in  our  churches 


ns  organists;  and"g|RJ.,l.!itg  evidently  for 

j the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
the  city  and  without  reference  to  their 
. organ  playing  abilities!  sir  Charles' 

I plan,  of  course,  was  the  quite  feasible 
one  of  training  the  choristers  to  play 
orchestral  instruments,  although  one  is 
afraid  neither  the  cathedral  nor  the 
I church  orchestra  would  reach  t lie  high 
. standard  now  required  for  modern  per- 
I formanees."  Speaking  of  music  in 
churches,  Kir  Charles  regrets  that  tire 
' choice  of  the  music  is  often  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  find  "bright  and 
attractive"  what  is  really  “superficial 
and  hysterical.”  In  1S9-1  lie  mourned  the 
fact  that  the  daily  newspaper  critic  has 
only  to  2 A.  M.  to  turn  out  his  copy. 
The  Glasgow  Herald  comments:  "Those 
were  quite  leisurely  days.” 

In  tv . H.  Daly’s  "Debussy.”  published 
at  Edinburgh . by  Methuen  Simpson,  we 
find  tliis  statement:  "The  wind  among 

trees,  or  rain  falling  on  the  varied  leaf 
surfaces  of  a garden  produce  a distinctly 
musical  effect,  but  it  would  be  only  the 
baldest  conventionalism  which  would  as- 
sign^tojt  any  definite  tonality.  Debussy 
in  liis  reproduction  of  some  such  sub- 
ject deliberately  aims  at.  an  ambiguous 
tonality  which  shall  come  as  near  nature 
as  possible." 

Never  have  cause  and  effept  seemed  so 
logically  linked  as  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  last  Saturday.  Enjperor  Wilhelm, 
a caustic  critic  of  music,  after  express- 
ing his  displeasure,  while  listening  to 
some  complex  choruses  at  a saengerfest, 
exclaimed:  "No  more  Mendelssohns  are 

being  born!”  At  that  moment  a mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Choral  Society  dropped 
dead,  the  result  of  apoplexy,  so  the 
cable  dispatch  says.  Perhaps  the  de- 
ceased was  an  admirer  of  Richard 
Strauss  and  overheard  the  Kaiser's 
speech.— New  York  Sun. 

Oliver  Ditson  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oliver  Dit- 
son Society  was  held  recently  at  the 
residence  in  Boston  of  the  late  Mr.  Dit- 
son, and...  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Arthur  Foote;  trus- 

tees, A.  Parker  Browne,  George  W. 
Chadwick,  Charles  H.  Ditson;  clerk  and 
treasurer,  Charles  F.  Smith. 

The  fund  comes  from  a bequest  of 
Oliver  Ditson.  There  have  been  many 
calls  upon  it  the  past  year,  and  it  has 
been  of  great  service  in.  relieving  dis- 
tress. It  is  used  for  cases  of  destitution, 
where  the  persons  are,  or  have  been,  in 
the  musical  profession;  but  not  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Any  of  the  officers 
will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  such 
eases.  The  postoffice  address  is  6 New- 
bury street,  Boston.  | 

H lfJ  * 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

To  E.  F.  F.:  Apropos  of  the  "heckling” 
of  Mr.  Jerome.  "To  heckle”  in  Eng- 
lish dialect,  as  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  meant  primarily 
to  dress  flax,  and  then  to  beat,  to 
chastise.  A heckler  was  a flax-dresser. 
But  in  German  the  verb  “hecheln” 
means  first  to  “hatchel”  or  "hackle”; 
to  comb  flax  or  hemp,  and  also  to  tear 
Into  pieces.  This  German  verb  also 
means  to  tease  or  vex  by  sarcasm  or 
reproaches,  to  satirize,  criticise,  lash. 
Our  verb,  "to  heckle,’’  which  is  a 
variant  of  "hatchel”  or  "hackle,”  is 
thought  by  some  to  come  from  the 
Dutch  "heltei,”  “haak,”  meaning 
"hook.” 

A strike  is  attended  necessarily  by 
distressing  circumstances.  Thus  the 
postmen  of  Paris  gave  vent  to  their; 
feelings  by  singing  in  chorus  the  “In- 
; ternationale,”  a dismal  tune  with  words! 
j like  these:  "If  cannibals  persist  in  mak- 
i ing  heroes  of  us — let  them  know  our 
balls  are  for  our  generals.”  It  Is  doubt- 
| ful  whether  these  postmen  sang  In  time 
I or  in  tune.  Music  for  the  purposes  of 
insurrection  and  revolt  is  seldom  re- 
hearsed. The  more  discordant  it  is,  the 
I more  terrible  it  is;  the  more  irregular, 
the  more  grotesque.  A mob,  while  it, 
may  be  cruelly  sarcastic  or  tragically 
Ironic,  lias  no  sense  of  humor;  it  resem- 
bles in  this  the  corporation  against 
which  it  may  be  warring. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  in  his  endeavor 
to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the 
English  race  admits  that  many  per- 
sons in  poor  neighborhoods  cannot 
afford  tooth  brushes,  but  he  suggests 
that  they  should  trim  a match  and 
use  it  as  a toothpick  and  dip  their 
fingers  in  whiting  and  rub  their 
teeth.  There  are  races  conspicuous 
for  the  soundness  and  whiteness  of 
their  teeth  who  never  brush  them. 
Many  New  Englanders  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  used  no 
brush  and  retained  firm  and  brilliant 
teeth  till  an  advanced  age.  Their 
teeth  had  coarser  food  and  throve  on 
it.  Kir  Lauder  believes  that  dental 
degeneration  coincided  with  the  in- 
troduction of  white  bread  Into  the 
national  diet. 

There  Is  still  talk  about  the  Presl-. 
dent  of  the  United  Stales  leaving  a 
theatre  In  Washington  after  the  first 
act  of  a play  because  he  disapproved 
its  character.  It  Is  assumed  by  some 
that  the  play  was  "raw,"  “too  real- 
istic,’’ or  even  "licentious,"  "Immoral.” 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  possibly  b$red.  There  are 


highly  moral  plays  that  are  stupid.  If 
it  be  said  that  Mr.  Taft,  should  have 
had  more  patience  and  given  the  .play- 
wright and  the  company  a fairer 
chance,  the  answer  once  made  by  Mr. 
William  Winter  Is  relevant:  "It  is 

not  necessary  to  eat  the  whole  of  a 
rotten  egg  to  know  how  bad  it  is.” 
If  the  play  in  Washington  were  really 
coarse  or  indecent,  Mr.  Taft  followed 
the  example  of  King  Edward  VII.  at 
a German  summer  resort,  when  a 
Parisian  music  hall  singer  violated  all 
proprieties  of  speech. 


In  consequence  of  the  strike  in  Phil- 
adelphia, people  who,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  never  walk  to  or  from  their 
places  of  employment,  were  seen  walk- 
ing. Some  walked  because  cars  did  not 
run  their  way;  others,  to  show  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  strikers.  The  obligatory 
exercise  was  called  an  inconvenience.  It 
was,  In  reality,  salutary  and  to  be  en- 
couraged. Strikes  may  thus  make  for 
health.  The  Philadelphians  have  long 
been  noted  for  high  living.  The  hum- 
blest are  familiar  with  pepper  pot  and 
scrapple.  Terrapin,  we  are  told,  is  an 
ordinary  Sunday  dish  in  boarding 
houses,  while  in  Boston  cold-storage 
turkey  is  the  Sunday  luxury  for  board- 
ers and  mealers.  Whether  this  terrapin 
be  of  the  muskrat  variety  is  immateral; 
it  is  rich  and  toothsome;  it  invites  in- 
activity. Philadelphians  should  walk 
more  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
cities.  They  may  walk  at  a slow  gait, 
respecting  the  traditions;  but  they 
should  walk  far. 


Some  one  wrote  recently  to  a news- 
paper protesting  against  "male  in- 
sults” to  women  in  street  cars.  “Many 
a flashing  eye  and  crimson  cheek  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  young  business 
women  whom  necessity  compels  to 
travel  during  rush  hours  are  subject- 
ed to  gross  indignities  by  brutes  in 
men’s  clothing.”  The  writer  also  ob- 
jected to  “the  abominable  and  per- 
sistent ogling  that  nearly  all  women 
undergo  daily.”  But  a man  in  a street 
car  must  look  somewhere,  especially 
if  he  squints.  He  cannot  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  advertisements.  He 
should  not  be  obliged  to  re-read  his 
newspaper.  If  he  easts  down  his  eyes 
the  women  opposite  will  hastily  draw 
in  their  feet  and  seem  disturbed — 
unless  their  shoes  and  hose  are  of  the 
latest  and  approved  fashion,  A man 
may  gaze  admiringly  at  a woman 
across  the  passage-way  and  yet  have 
no  intention  of  ogling.  A wink,  or  a 
series  of  winks,  may  come  from  a 
nervous  affection.  The  prolonged 
stare  may  be  from  an  eye  of  glass. 
Women  should  not  be  unduly  sensi- 
tive, even  when  they  are  comely  or 
have  dressed  themselves  carefully 
and  confidently  for  parade. 


A man  ordered  South  by  a physi- 
cian takes  Fear  with  him  as  a com- 
panion. A man  ordered  to  walk  for 
a certain  time  daily  thinks  discon- 
certing things  as  he  plods  wearily  his 
allotted  course.  One  of  the  finest 
sights  in  this  world  of  wonders  is  the 
descent  of  the  Parisian  shop  girls 
from  Montmartre  on  their  way  to 
work.  Like  Charles  Lamb’s  Hester 
they  have  a springy  motion  in  their 
gait.  Their  dress,  however  humble  it 
may  be,  fits  them;  they  are  neatly 
shod.  They  are  animated,  coquettish. 
One  of  the  dreariest  sights  in  this 
same  world  is  that  of  a man  walking 
in  pursuance  of  medical  advice.  He 
walks  alone  apparently;  but  he  knows 
that  his  disease  is  just  behind  him  or 
even  at  his  side.  His  face  is  drawn 
with  the  determination  to  outstrip  the 
unwelcome  one,  to  leave  him,  dis- 
couraged, behind.  Join  him,  and  his 
talk  is  uneasy,  irrelevant;  or  he  is 
morose;  or  he  insists  on  describing 
his  symptoms  and  discussing  various 
proposed  remedies  and  cures.  He 
goes  round  and  round  a determined 
circuit,  not  unlike  an  old  tired  horse 
in  a frrickyard,  and  his  horizon  is  as 
contracted.  Clocks  could  be  set  by 
the  regularity  of  his  appearance. 
Then  the  human  clock  stops  and  can- 
not be  wound  up. 


Walking  may  soon  he  regarded  as  one 
of  the  lost  arts.  There  are  men.  and 
not  necessarily  common  councilmen  and 
aldermen,  who  have  the  hack  habit. 
They  go  lo  the  office,  they  visit  the 
offices  of  others  with  the  aid  of  a hack; 
there  is  a hack  waiting  for  them  outside 
the  club.  There  are  hundreds,  prob- 
ably thousands,  who  take  a street  car, 
though  the  distance  may  be  only  six 
blocks.  There  is  less  and  less  walking 
for  pure  animal  joy,  the  sort  of  walk- 
ing that  led  Hazlift  and  Stevenson  to 
write  exultlngly  about  it;  that  Inspired 
Walt  Whitman  to  shout  his  "Song  of  lire 
Open  Road.”  A wet  sidewalk,  a sus- 
picion of  east  wind,  discourages  Mr. 
Gollghtly.  iTe  prefers  a microbie  car. 
He  welcomes  tlie  opportunity  of  hang- 
ing from  a strap.  Mr.  Ferguson  walks  | 
daily  from  Gloucester  street  to  his  office 
and  brags  about  it.  And  why  does  he 
walk?  Because  he  has  a sluggish  liver;) 
his  stomach  is  rebellious;  his  kidneys! 
are  queer.  The  physician  told  him  to 
walk  two  hours  dally.  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  In  tlie  open  air  for  about  half  an 
hour  in  the  morning.  He  resolves  brave- 
ly to  walk  home  in  the  afternoon.  Ar-  j 
riving  at  his  club,  he  takes  a cocktail 
or  two.  His  friends  are  discussing  with  : 
the  intensity  of  conviction  and  the  elo- 


niierioo  ot  ^f^^iorrof  alco- 
liol111  all  things  knowable’ besides  other 
\°  ’ S He  does  not  realize  the  flight 
of  time  At  10  minutes  before  his  dinner 
hour  he  rushes  for  a car,  or  in  more 
reckless  mood,  summons  a cat).  

VESTA  TILLEY  IS 
MRMLJJEETED 

English  Comedienne  in  Songs 
and  Male  Impersonations 
Heads  Billof  Unusual  Strength 
at  Keith’s. 

HACKETT  MAKES 
VAUDEVILLE  DEBUT 

Appears  with  His  Former  Star, 
E.  M.  Holland,  in  Fine  Presen- 
tation of  “The  Bishop’s  Can- 
dlesticks” at  Orpheum. 
j lW"  1 \c\v(\ 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

The  "pantaloon  gown”  worn  boldly 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Miss  Suzanne 
Bergere  is  described  as  "comfortable 
and  fashionable.”  It  may  be  both,  but 
nine  men  out  of  ten  will  call  it  hideous, 
nor  will  they  be  consoled  in  Boston 
by  the  thought  that  these  hybrid  wear- 
ers will  be  able  to  run  for  street  cars 
and  jump  on  them  when  in  motion.  Un- 
less a woman  has  been  carefully  trained 
she  is  awkward  running  in  a gymnasi- 
um suit.  No  doubt  Atalanta  and  Ca- 
milla were  absurdly  overpraised. 


Nor  is  the  skirt  worn  by  Miss  Ber- 
gere a true  bloomer,  the  Invention  of 
Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  the  editor  of 
"The  Lily,”  a temperance  journal  pub- 
lished at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  She  de- 
scribed the  essential  portion  as  follows: 
"We  would  have  a skirt  reaching  down 
to  nearly  half-way  between  the  knee 
and  the  ankle,  and  not  made  quite  so 
full  as  is  the  present  fashion.  Under- 
neath this  skirt,  trousers  moderately 
full  in  fair,  mild  weather,  coming  down 
to  the  ankle  (not  instep),  and  there 
gathered  in  with  an  elastic  band.  The 
shoes  or  slippers,  to  suit  the  occasion. 
For  winter,  or  wet  weather,  the  trousers 
also  full,  but  coming  down  Into  a boot,  i 
which  should  rise  some  three  or  four) 
inches  at  least  above  the  ankle.  This 
boot  should  be  gracefully  sloped  at  the 
upper  edge,  and  trimmed  with  fur,  or 
fancifully  embroidered,  according  to  Ibe 
taste  of  the  wearer.  The  material  might 
be  cloth,  morocco,  moose-skin,  etc.,  and 
water-proof,  if  desirable.”  A Boston 
physician,  who  then  contributed  to  the 
Lily,  strongly  recommended  this  cos- 
tume, which,  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
books  that  have  helped  many,  was  "first 
brought  practically  before  the  notice  of 
the  world”  at  a ball  in  Lowell,  July  23. 
1S51.  Alas,  we  are  not  Informed  as  to 
tlie  day  of  the  month  on  which  Miss 
Bergere  donned  her  trousers  and  wad- 
dled on  the  boulevard. 


A picture  of  Mrs.  Bloomer’s  cos- 
tume is  now  before  us.  The  wearer 
Is  a pensive  creature,  whose  bodice 
is  apparently  rut  unusually  low  for 
the  street,  and  it  is  fair  to  Infer  that 
she  Is  prepared  for  the  street  lnas-  [ 
much  as  she  wears  a hat  as  large  as 
any  that  incommodes  today.  A broad 
collar  goes  about  her  neck  and  the 
cravat  is  also  broad.  She  carries  a [ 
nosegay  in  both  hands.  The  skirt 
comes  far  down,  and  little  is  seen  of 
the  trousers,  which  are  baggy  and 
adorned  with  a wide  stripe.  The  I 
skirt  is  monstrously  full  behind.  To  ! 
thtj  discriminative  male  observer  ev- 
erythlng  below  the  waist,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feet,  is  guesswork. 
■^n<?  to,th.nk  that  ,,lis  costume  was 
designed  by  a woman  named  Amelia 
the  name  given  to  the  sweetest, 
most  lovable  wife  !n  fiction;  we  refer 
to  Fielding’s  Amelia,  not  T..ackeray’s. 
jr  tills  Amelia,  however,  had  worn  the 
Bloomerian  costume  Capt.  Booth  might 
easily  have  been  excused  for  wan- 
derings from  his  own  fireside. 


And  what,  pray,  will  Mr.  Paul  Jones 
.Chute  say  to  the  Bergereian  dress; 


Jj  _ W ' '/'  • 

Mr.  Chute.  who  w-as"rop0“rted  not  long 
ago  as  saying  that  trousers  were  "a 
detestable  Invention  of  a prosaic 
age'?  Ho  believes  In  knickerbockers 
lor  men,  though  their  legs  may  sug- 

fis?  e'^phfKntlasls.  or  be  ns  Immate- 
rial „ those  of  Charles  Lamb 
Knickerbockers  are  a logical  form  of 
i™5*'  , Why  logical?  And  did  the 
mind  of  man  arrived  at  them  by  in- 
duction. deduction,  or  traduction^  by 
Mr  ,a  Posteriori  reasoning’ 

“re  mnr«e  th'"k®  tI)at  knickerbockers 
are  moie  easily  donned.  Not  when  a 
man  has  a pair  of  suspenders  attached 
to  each  pair  of  trousers.  The  richest 

The  "vale  Wor.CharefUl  1,1  ^ is" respect 
the  \alet  of  the  untitled  American 
aristocrat  may  be  remiss.  Eternal 
' Igilanco  is  the  price  of  comfflrt  In 

heUTS-  ";hether  they  b*  creased  n 
the  normal  manner  or  sideways  n 
accordance  with  the  mature  dictum 
of  King  Edward  VII.  Mr  Chute  Is  a 
dancer,  unsurpassed  In  waltz,  gavotte 

m S'  •exceVent  in  a gallla^d  a for-' 

midable  rival  to  Sir  Andrew  or  any 

for  thi  r7afn'  For  clog  dandng  and 
for  the  statue  clog  we  should  our- 
sehes  Prefer  knickerbockers.  Ajax 
did  not  defy  the  lightning  nor  did 
Damon  and  Pythias  swefr  ebarnal 

or  tapping m AtrnUSerS>  tIght  skinned 
or  napping.  And  yet  it  is  not  given 

to  every  one  to  wear  knickerbockers. 

Americans  sojourning  ln  German 
cities  are  often  warned  against  speak- 
ing in  derogatory  terms  of  tradesmen, 
shopkeepers,  petty  officials,  dressmak- 
ers, or  of  any  man  or  woman  in  the 
street  who  may  jostle  them.  They  are 
told  that  a passage  of  words,  which  in 
this  country  only  sharpens  the  wits  and 
gives  color  to  the  drab  routine  of  th? 
day,  may  easily  In  Germany  bring  on 
court  proceedings  and  a fine  or  even 
in  aggravated  cases  of  indignant  rhet- 
oric, imprisonment.  In  Berlin  a trades- 
man  recently  called  his  assistant  a 
bchafskopt,"  a sheepshead,  blockhead 
simpleton.  Idiot.  The  assistant,  a sensi- 
tive person,  resigned  without  giving  due 
notice  and  was  unable  to  get  his  em- 
ployer punished.  The  court  decided 
against  the  assistant  and  observed  that 
‘‘social  life  would  become  Impossible 
if  people  might  not  call  each  other  bv 
such  names.”  But  suppose  the  offender 
had  been  an  American  tourist  and  In  ' 
the  shop  to  purchase? 


lost  mules,  lor  when  ho  showed  reluct- 
ance the  driver,  whom  he  had  hired, 
flogged  him  with  a long  and  cruel  whip 
itill  the  stranger  displayed  a lively  in- 
terest in  the  whereabouts  of  the  .ftni- 
mals  The  westerner  who  told  this  story 
to  Artemus  described  the  little  episode 
[as  a good  joke  on  “the  man  of  Boston 
dressing.”  Wag  this  characterization 
contemptuous^^  1 


| . today  v.,u  nrui  nirij; 

~,as  » " Darls.  Why  should  not  Mr. 

I Oh  a ii  chard  s pearls  have  been  hurled 
with  him?  “Man  Is  a noblo  animal 
splendid  In  ashes,  and  pompous  In’ 
the  grave.” 


Why  should  not  bridegroom,  best  man  j 
;and  ushers  be  allowed  on  a festival  oe- 
jcasion  the  glory  of  a gorgeous  waist- 
jf°aV  ..  llPy  aru  made  this  year  of  fig-' 
.u'ed  S|  k with  a dash  of  purple;  but  a 
waistcoat  cannot  be  too  gorgeous,  even  I 
though  it  suggest  at  the  same  time  a I 
iarc  omelette,  tomato  soup  and  a tropi-l 
cai  sunset.  Paris  was  the  most  “author-  |> 
itativc  dresser”  in  ancient  Troy.  He  I E 
t0  tbat  city  what  Alcibiades  was  to'  ’ 
Athens.  Brummel  to  London,  d’Orsay  to  f 
| the  capital  of  France.  When  Priam’s 
son  went  to  woo  Helen,  as  the  tragic 
poet  tells  us,  he  was  “glittering  in  rich 
barbaric  vests.”  There  is  no  account  ol’ 
the  ancient  wedding  ceremony,  although 
"e  know  that  Menelaus  did  not  receive 
cards;  but  Paris,  having  won  Helen, 

| was  still  resplendent.  There  is  no  doubt 
itliat  he  held  her  affection  by  his  glitter - 
Jns  waistcoats.  She  loved  beauty  and 
luxury. 


firm,  clear  voice.  Sure  of  himself  he 
took  his  time  and  made  his  points 
There  was  a flattering  murmur  There 
was  discreet  applause.  Again  there  was 
respectful  silence.  They  listened,  but 

they  heard  nothing.  Villiers  do  l’Isle 
Adam  suddenly  stopped. 


Eccentric  Behavior  of  Villiers  de 


Related — Much 
Abbe  Liszt. 
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Is  Boston,  after  all,  provincial  In  the 
matter  of  dress?  Mr.  Slickerton,  who 
has  just  returned  from/the  Pacific  coast, 
was  recounting  his  adventures  there  as 
he  sprawled  in  his  chair  at  the  Por- 
phyry, ”i  was  in  Portland,  Or.,  and  I 
| went  into  a boot-blacking  place.  A man 
next  me  began  to  talk.  He  said  he  was 
fi  om  North  Dakota,  and  he  roared  the 
tact  with  pride.  ‘You,  I take  it,  are  from 
the  East?’  I threw  out  ,my  chest  and 
answered,  ‘Yes.  sir.  Pm  from  Boston.’ 

I want  to  know,’  he  said  In  a polite 
manner;  ’I  hear  there’s  a pretty  good 
class  of  people  about  Boston.’  ” Mr. 
Slickerton  could  see  nothing  funny  in  th 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Judith  Gautier  has  been  pub- 
lishing her  reminiscences  In  the  Revue 
de  Paris.  In  a recent  number  she  tells 
an  extraordinary  story  about  Villiers 
de  1’Isle  Adam,  the  fantastical  genius 
| who  wrote  cruelly  ironical  tales— “The 
Future  Eve  ’ Is  perhaps  the  strangest 
and  certainly  the  longest,  the  book  that 
Introduces  Edison  at  Menlo  Park,  and 
led  the  Inventor,  reading  it  ln  Paris,  to 
| say:  “That-  man  is  greater  than  I;  I 

can  only  invent;  he  creates”— and 
strange  plays,  some  of  them  mystical. 
He  wrote  on  scraps  of  paper,  and,  wan- 
dering at  night,  for  he  slept  beneath  the 


It  does  not  pay  to  be  unduly  sensi- 
tive. A few  days  ago  a policeman  haled 
a merchant,  a Mr  Levy,  before  Mag- 
istrate Steinert  ln  New  York.  The 
charge  was  disorderly  conduct.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  policeman  and  the  mer- 
chant met.  “Did  you  sneer  at  me’” 
demanded  the  policeman,  as  Abraham 
asked  Sampson  ln  the  play;  “Do  you 
bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir?”  Mr.  Levy 
should  have  answered,  “No,  sir  ’ I <j0 
not  sneer  at  you,  sir,  but  I sneer,  sir” 
but  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  for  some  time,  or  the  scene 
was  omitted.  The  magistrate  discharger! 
Mr.  Levy  and  said  to  the  policeman 
You  had  a super-sensitiveness  this 
morning;  you’re  suffering  from  too  much 
ego.”  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Levy  has 
a sardonic  mask,  worn  from  birth-  that 
inwardly  full  of  gentle  thoughts  ’he  is 
sneering  in  the  eyes  of  the  passer-by  ■ 
It  is  never  safe  to  judge  the  habits  of 
a man  by  his  nose,  or  his  character  bv 
his  facial  expression.  The  ancients  have 
many  wise  saws  to  this  effect.  No  one 
would  infer  from  Mr.  Herkimer  John" 
son  s face  that  he  Is  a reservoir  of  rare 
Information;  that  he  Is  a deep  thinker 
an  intrepid  traveller,  a world-renowned 
sociologist. 


anecdote.  He  felt  hurt;  he  could  not  I ^ ~~  oicm  ucneam  tne 

understand  that  beyond  the  Mississippi  sun.  would  tell  his  tales  to  wonderin- 
N.w  England,  a,  r.  E „ ...  I 

cafes.  A romantically  tragic  man,  he 
died  tragically.  Poor,  he  was  very  rich, 
for  in  his  mind  he  dwelt  in  gorgeous 
palaces,  and  he  revelled  in  golden  and 
bejewelled  sentences  whose  splendor 
came  down  to  him  from  Chateaubriand. 


New  England,  as  F.  E.  a once  re 
marked  splenetically,  “looks  to  people 
like  a wart  on  the  map  that  could  oe 
cauterized  out  of  existence  without  the 
least  sense  of  loss— this  without  the 
least  touch  of  envy  or  irritation  over 
our  superiorities,  .but  as  calm  and  can- 
did judgment.”  Mr.  Slickerton  has  lived 
here  too  long.  He  answers  the  test  ap- 
plied to  any  hardened  Bostonian,  for 
when  he  returns  from  New  York,  Paris, 
London,  Rome— he  made  a hasty  Eu- 
ropean tour  a few  years  ago— he  says  in 
a loud  voice;  “Well,  I’m  glad  to  be 
back  in  the  old  burgh.  There  are  not 
many  places  like  Boston,  after  all.” 
The  Bostonian  that  perches  in  the  high- 
I est  family  tree  is  now  told  that  he 
should^  wear  a cutaway  at  a day  wed- 
ding. This  Will  seem  to  him  reasonable 
and  proper,  for  lie  is  accustomed  to 
show  himself  at  the  opera  in  a dinner 
coat,  black  cravat  and  an  opera  hat 
(otherwise  known  as  gibus,  crush,  ac- 
cordeon). 


j There  was  a party  at  Munich,  as 
Mme.  Gautier  tells  us.  at  the  house  of 
the  Countess  of  Schlelnitz,  and  Mme. 
Gautier,  Villiers,  Lenbach  and  Edouard 
Schure  were  among  the  guests.  Liszt 
entered  in  his  long,  black  abbe’s  cloak. 
His  hair  fell  down  to  his  shoulders. 


Iowa  was  recently  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions because  Mr.  B.  F.  Keltz,  who 
resigned  from  the  State 


Mme.  Gautier  has  much  to  say  about 
Liszt.  She  tells  of  the  fascination  ex- 
erted by  him;  how  women  would 
wrangle  for  a flower  that  he  had 
| touched;  how  they  would  nearly  come 
j 7°  blows  over  a cigar  butt  that  he  had 
ThB  turners.  thrown  away.  They  that  could  afford  it 

The  women  rushed  toward  him,  fell  on  followed  him,  if  he  journeyed;  others 
their  knftps  , ! were  ansrv  that  thov  nnni/i 


their  knees,  kissed  his  hands,  gazed  at  ' e an”ry  that  they  could  not  do  the 
him  ecstatically.  The  Counter  nf  wm  Servais  told  Mme.  Gautier;  “Ho 

errts  came  In  f * f 1 ‘ ,,  ,d  be  verY  unhappy  if  this  atmos- 

came  in,  she  that  was  afterward  Iphere  of  love  which  enwraps  him  should 

the  Countess  Muchanoff.  the  woman  hirn  lA,'nc'  +Ui”  4 11 


| I ^ i (j  b j 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Me  are  informed  in  a solemn,  pontifi- 
cal m^ner  that  the  cutaway  coat,  and 
not  the  frock,  is  the  "modish”  coat  for 
bridegroom,  best  man  and  ushers  at  a 
wedding  between  9 A,  M.  and  6 P.  M. 
A ‘ colorful”  cravat  may  be  worn.  The 
most  “authoritative  dressers”  recom- 
mend waistcoats  of  the  material  of  the- 
coat  with  a pique  Insert.  White  waist- 
coats may  be  sported,  provided  the  word 
has  been  passed  so  that  there  will  be 
uniformity  in  the  male  costumes.  Plug 
hats  are  still  indispensable,  though  some 
on  and  abandoned  persons  have  been 
Keen  with  straw  hats  at  weddings  in  the 
suburbs.  Collars  should  be  of  linen,  not 
leliuloid,  not  paper.  Gloves,  cravats, 
>carf  pins  should  be  identical. 

These  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  “the 
nost  authoritative  dressers”  in  Boston. 
Vho  are  they?  London  has  the  King 
iimself  as  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
t form.  In  New  York  there  has  been 
■ line  of  models,  including  in  succession 
?"•  McAllister  and  .Air.  E.  Bern-  Wall 
, e are  now  told  by  the  New  York 
unes  that  there  are  no  individual  lead- 
rs  of  fashion.  There  are  "conspicuous 
lessens  among  the  fashionable  set,  but 
o one  has  a following.  The  Times 
tates,  and  with  -a  firmness  that  does 
lot  allow  contradiction,  that  the  Prince 
Ubert  or  frock  coat  is  the  standard 
pat  at  weddings.  Is  Boston  then  again 


board,  exclaimed  bitterly  with  reference 
to  Gov,  B.  F.  Carroll,  with  whom  he 
bad  a tilt:  “What  can  you  expect  of  a 
man  who  (wears  a celluloid  collar?” 
Personal  friends  of  the  governor  at  once 
made  indignant  denials,  hurled  the  lie 
back  in  Air.  Keltz’s  teeth,  nailed  the 
lie  and  went  through  -other  operations 
customary  and  expected.  There  were 
still  doubting  Thomases,  and  when  the 
Governor  attended  a meeting  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.  his  collar  was  critically 
examined.  It  was  found  to  be  pure 
linen,  moderately  high  and  fashionably 
cut,”  Yet  there  was  a time  when 
statesmen  wore  frock  coats  in  the  hot- 
test weather  paper  collars,  linen  dus- 
ters, stovepipe  hats,  and  were  seen  with 
black,  shiny  travelling  bags— the  kind 
that  succeeded  the  true  carpet  bag. 
What  has  become  of  the  paper  collar? 
The  automobile  has  brought  out  the 
linen  duster  from  its  mysterious  re- 
treat. There  are  still  Southern  and 

Western  statesmen  who  regard  thick 
frock  coats  and  leg  boots  as  insignia  of 
office.  But  no  longer  is  the  American 
traveller  to  be  traced  by  abandoned 
collars,  whole  or  in  shreds,  always  1 
soiled,  as  though  he  were  playing  hare 
and  hounds.  Perhaps  the  sartorial  edi- 
tor of  the  Providence  Journal,  who  has 
too  long  been  silent,  can  illuminate  this 
dark  subject. 


whose  beauty  had  been  extolled  by 

I ®autl®r’  de  Musset.  Heine-the  woman 

Pharmacy  I wt?®  Symphony  In  White 

Major  —still  white  with  pearl  white  and 


_.  „ , - Ecmi  wiiiie  ana 

rice  powder.  Liszt  would  not  go  to  the 
piano.  He  repulsed  the  women  rudely 
and  ordered  Mme.  Muchanoff  to  plaj^ 
for  he  said  that  she  would  give  him 
P easure,  and  why  should  he  deprive 
himself  of  it.  The  countess,  to  relieve 
I'Iszt  of  a burden,  played  nonchalantly 
and  disdainfully,  amused  at  the  jealous 
anger  of  women  forced  through  courtesy 
to  applaud  her. 


Mr.  Chauchard,  the  rich  Parisian 
shopkeeper,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
much  money  and  many  pictures  be- 
hind him,  delighted  in  fine  waistcoats, 
and  the  pearl  buttons  on  one  alone’ 
were  valued  at  $100,000.  These  pearls 
were  buried  with  him  in  the  coffin 
and  thus  the  cost  of  the  funeral,  which 
in  all  ways  seemed  to  English-speak- 
ing persons  extravagant,  was  height- 
ened. But  the  French  rejoice  in  fu- 
neral display,  Marcelin  Gayard  Iri 
Leon  I rapie’s  Ironical  and  pathetic 
novel,  as  a young  man  found  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing 
firm  which  had  employed  his  mother 
at  $1.10  a day,  gave  her  when  she  died 
a funeral  car  of  tlie  seventh  class  a 
crown  of  pearls  delegates,  a service 
at  the  church.  The  - carriage  of  the 
manager  -was  in  the  procession? 


Viiliers  talked  wlith  her. 
the  decoration  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  !j 
ft  little  cross  on  white  enamel  He  told 
the  countess  that  he  was  grand  master 
of  (the  order,  having  Inherited  the  office 
from  an  ancestor  who  held  It  In  1820.  but 
France  no  longer  recognized  the  order 
and  he  could  wear  the  decoration  only 
outside  of  his  own  country.  The  countess 
marvelled. 

He  also  told  her  that  ns  grand  master 
he  had  an  incontestable  right  to  the 
throne  Of  Greece,  incontestable  but  con- 
tested. He  had  formerly  led  an  ener- 
getic and  chimerical  campaign  to  re- 
cover his  kingdom;  for  to  sit  on  the 
throne  would  be  highly  agreeable  to 
"i”1-  . Again  the  countess  marvelled. 

And  he  told  her  that  recently  at  Wag- 
ner  s house  he  had  read  aloud  his  play. 

♦ wbiob  Wagner  listened 

to  with  deep  attention  and  praised.  The 
countess  then  arranged  a reading  of  the 
play  at  her  suite  in  the  inn  of  the  Four 
Seasons. 


fail  him.  He  loves  this  incense  these 
extravagant  flatteries.  He  has  need  of 
this  mystical  royalty;  and  to  preserve 
lit.  he  distributes  skilfully  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  merit  or  his  own  preference. 
He  maintains  peace  in  the  troop  of  his 
admirers;  he  makes  them  accept  and 
respect  a favorite.  If  anyone  Is  aston- 
ished at  an  abnegation  that  is  rare 
[among  women,  he  makes  this  unex- 
pected exclamation:  ‘They  love  them  in 
me!’  ” 

The  adoration  of  the  cigar  butt  re- 
minds one  of  a scene  in  Amelia  Rives’ 

' The  Quick  or  the  Dead,”  which  years 
j[ago  excited  disapprobation,  especially 
i 'from  women  who  could  not  endure  to- 
ne wore:  bacco  smoke— after  they  were  married. 


The  following  poem,  signed  “J.  A.,” 
| was  published  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
THE  NEW  CHAMPION. 

(Charles  Wright  of  Battle  Creek,  Midi.,  has 
played  the  piano  for  27  hours  and  -14  minutes 
He  is  now  the  champion.  Ills  fingers  are  worn 
raw  and  he  Is  In  a sanatorium,  but  he  will  re- 
cover.— News.) 

Carreno  and  Schumann  have  proven  that 
Woman 

Gan  play  the  piano  like  sin; 

But  here  is  a new  man,  whose  powers  super- 
human 

The  girl  In  our  flat  cannot  win; 

To  a champion’s  height  they  have  lifted  poor 
Wright, 

Who  goes  all  ’round  the* clock  with  his  din; 
And,  in  wild  Battle  Crock,  though  his  heart 
act lou’s  weak, 

They  deny  that  their  champion’s  “all  ln.“  | 


True  GabrIIowitach  dizzy  and  Jlyblnstoln  busy 
Never  knew  that  such  honors  exist; 
i/aderewskl  so  breezy  and  Hoi'fman  so  easy 
\A  ere  blind  as  .ToselTy  or  Liszt; 

Yet  the  flat  dweller  man  classes  Wright  ln 
the  van, 

Who  is  mighty  of  finger  and  wrist- 
And  the  pianist  “fan”  must  match  him,  If  he 

Liszt  was  one  of  the  hearers.  He  was]  whhe  the  others  will  never  be  missed! 
fteked  to  play.  At  first  he  refused,  but  I The  Rev-  r>1’-  Dee  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

at  last  he  improvised  brilliantlv  and  I yIsited,  the.  Georgia  convict  farm  and 

passions  tew-  ■ ll  lie  listened  to  a convict,  plaving 

delirium  vm-  enthusiasm  reached  [ a banjo.  The  prisoner  had  been  con- 

delirium.  \ fibers,  with  carefully  ar-  ! victed  of  murder.  His  only  excuse  for 

ranged  hair  the  cross  of  Malta  on  his  the  deed  was  that  he  was  drunk  at  the 
left  breast,  had  a noble  air  but  Alme  j t!me’  Dr-  Lee.  h®aring  him  play,  was 
Gautier  suspected  him  of  nervousness  j dee°,y  afCecte(l-  He  exclaimed:  “A  man! 
‘‘Did  the  huge  salon  overornamented’  who  can  play  the  bar,i»  Ilk®  that  should  i 
awe  him?  Or  did  his  assemblage  of  not  be  iocked  UP'"  and  at  on<:o  went  ' 
noble,  richly  dressed  dames  high  fune-  to  work  t0  secure  a Pardon.  And  yet 
tionarles,  artists  grouped  In’  a semi-eir-  tbe  S5-  Louls  Globe-Democrat  ls  not  in- 
cle  as  in  a theatre,  regarding  him  si  I chned  t0  look  favorably  oil  the  artist,! 
lently,  Intimidate  him  'more  than  the  I the  ,nstrnment  itself,  or  the  wildly  en-  ; 
Olympian  Intimacy  at  Trlebchen0”  thusiastlc  pastor.  “Men  in  no  way  fit  I 

Villiers  stood  erect  in  full  'light  I !or  tr<rason-  stratagem  or  spoils  have  j 
ngainst  the  piano.  He  hesitated.  He  bee'l  .^’n  l,°,  rebel  •’Sainst  banjo 
threw  back  his  long  and  handsome  1 m,ls  c °f  the  ordlnary  kind.”_  Grant  that  ! 
locks.  At  last  he  began  to  read  with  a I 


| He  ba<J  a thoughtful  look.  His  manu- 
script fell  to  the  floor.  His  eyes  stared 
at  the  audience.  He  loosened  the  belt  of 
his  trousers;  he  took  off  bis  s)io°s.  Then 
j he  sat  down  before  the  piano.  "Was  this 
an  effect  In  the  drama?  Was  he  acting 
...  . !Mmv5a‘n  a waser?”  Every  one  arose. 

I Isle  at  a Party  in  Munich  j j questions.  wliaj.^coukl7  {''"sayT6  How] 

f.ould  I make  them  understand  that  Vll-  ’ 
liers  believed  himself  to  be  in  danger  of 
death  and  that  lie  was  then  doing,  as  he  1 
thought,  the  wise  and  proper  thing?  He 
had  had,  no  doubt,  a little  nervous 
spasm  at  His  heart.  Some  physician, 
perhaps  joking  with  him,  had  said  that 
in  case  of  such  an  occurrence  lie  should 
immediately  loosen  his  clothes,  take  off 
his  boots,  and  sit  high  so  that  he  could 
let  Ills  feet  hang-  down.” 

Villiers  paid  no  attention  to  the  laugh- 
ter behind  fans.  As  soon  as  the  crisis 

'll  picked  up  hls  shoes,  and, 
without  putting  them  on  his  feet  made 
his  escape  with  the  proud  cross  of 
Malta  on  his  left  breast. 

whl?  ,Frenchm®n,  his  fiends,  knew  not 
what  to  say.  Franz  Servais,  indignant 

the  3 "°nly  °ne  thin”  could  save 
the  situation.  There  was  only  one  ex- 
cuse for  Villiers— death.  Yes?  for  t£e 
honor  of  us  all  he  should  have  died!” 

The  dramatist  did  not  agree  with  him 
Was  sti11  tbe  throne  of  Greece  on 
J-wkich  he  hoped  to  sit,  booted  “I" 

And  this  was  the  same  Villiers  who 
wrote  the  superb  description  of  the 
I heroes  going  to  Thermopylae;  who  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  Axel  in  the 
0f  M Ilke  name,  this  speech  to 
i ,as  iha  two  resolved  to  die  that 
their  happiness  might  be  complete  and 
for  livin&’  our  servants  wifi 
“thf  or  us!  As  at  the  play  in  a cen- 
tra!  stall,  one  sits  out  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  neighbors— out  of  courtesy  in 
a W'ord— some  play  written  in  a weari- 
some style,  a play  of  which  one  does 
not  like  the  subject,  so  1 lived,  out  of 
politeness.” 


/ 


»nJoTsT"5r  "FXTraoroi-  . 
lou.d  ho,  a murder-  I 
the  «lobe-ttem-  J 

to  history,  the  I 


the  School  Csne^-oer<°ff  ,he  «rav«’"  «« 
-ptaker  informed  us  years 


"Nero  fiddled 


while  Rome 


was  burn- 


ther 


no  record  to  attest  that 
d not  fiddle  well.  It  is  possible  that, 
r the  nervous  excitement  of  the  mo- 
. his  artistic  temperament  rose  to 
no  heights  of  passion  and  expressed 
In  sounds  which  might  now  rank 
g the  classics  if  they  could  have 
caught  before  they  got  away.  But 
ise  they  went  up  in  the  smoke  of 
ng  Rome,  a hard-headed  world  has 
.s  condemned  Nero  for  that  he  was 
ng  the  fiddle  when  he  should  have 
manning  a pump  or  handing  along 
cket  in  the  water  line  of  the  vol- 
■r  fire  department.  Contemporane- 
testlmony  bears  out  this  estimate 
?ro’s  character,  in  spite  of  The  fact 
he  could  play  the  fiddle,  so  Ferrero 
•with  extraordinary  skill  and  feel- 
The  facts  that  he  had  his  mother 
sinated  and  one  of  his  wives  exe- 
I.  while  the  wife  he  called  his  fa- 
? died  from  his  violence,  are  not 
ent  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  turn- 
jose  murderers  who  can  make  music 
le  tickling  of  sympathetic  ears.-’ 


in  tc 


Russian  girl,  Irene  Gorainoff, 
11  years  old,  made  her  appear- 
in  London  as  pianist  and  com- 
She  Is  esteemed  In  Russia,  and 
unoff  recently  conducted  throe 
rts  at  which  she  played.  She  be- 
....  *o  compose  when  she  was  6 shears 
Id.  and  her  latest  work  has  the  opus 
umber  7S.  At  her  second  concert  in 
.ondon,  May  28,  she  played  pieces  by 
jach  Havdn,  Daquin,  Handel,  Schu- 
mann and  was  praised  for  her  sense 
f rhythm  and  firm,  clear  execution. 
iome  of  her  own  compositions  were 
aid  to  show  the  Influence  of  Schu- 
mann. and  all  were  melodlcally  at- 
ractive. 

Mme  Nordica  gave  a recital  In  Lon- 
on  Mav  28.  The  Dally  Telegraph  said 
hat  she  was  in  excellent  voice.  The 
udience  liked  her  little  excerpt  from 
The  Valkyrie.”  Mme.  Nordica  pro- 
ioses  on  June  17  to  give  a Be<!thoven- 
Vagner  concert  wltrh  the  aid  of  the 
.ondcra  Symphony  orchestra,  led  by* 
fr.  Nikisch. 

Joseph  Holbrooke  Is  writing  an 
ipera,  "‘Dylan,”  based  by  Lord  How- 
,rd  de  Walden  on  a Welsh  subject., 
'he  prelude  calls  for  eight  concertina 
ilayers  in  addition  to  the  full  or- 

Mme.  Marie  Horne  Is  producing 
hree  song-cycles  by  her,  “Flower- 
and.”  "The  Anvil”  and  "In  Lotus 
.and,"  at  three  matinees  (the  first 
me  was  June  10)  in  London.  They 
rere  to  be  sung  “in  costume,  with 
Iramatic  action.” 

There  is  an  attempt  In  London  to  give 
rood  cdncerts  “at  popular  prices.”  Miss 
rolando  Mero,  the  Hungarian  pianist, 
vho  will  visit  the  TTnlted  States  next 
a-ason,  gave  a recital  with  prices  rang, 
ng  from  25  cents  to  $1-25,  and  on  the 
5th  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  the  distln- 
juished  singer  from  Leipslc,  accompa- 
iiei  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  will  give  a concert 
vith  the  like  prices  of  admission.  1 he 
>t. ces  of  ordinary  concerts  in  Boston 
hose  given  by  local  singers  and  players 
md  by  the  majority  of  visitors— are  too 
lig.i.  Few  of  these  concerts  are  worth  • 
he-  payment  of  $1.50.  As  a result,  the 
lU'benees  are  small,  often  pltiablyismall.  i 
,r  composed  largely  of  deadheads  who  ! 
Haggle  In  late  and  leave  when  the 
pirit  moves  them,  although  the  pianist 
nay  be  in  the  middle  of  one  of  hls  fa- 


Tavlor’s  "Bent.  Boat.  Drums 

by  Walt  Whitman),  and  Edward  Ger- 
man's "Rolling  Down  to  Rio”  (words 
by  Kipling). 

Mr.  Mnquet  was  the  conductor  of  the 
symphony  concerts  at  Lille.  He  died, 
and  hls  wife  assumed  hls  duties.  Her 
fame  spread  and  she  was  invited  to 
conduct  at  Prague,  where  she  distin- 
guished herself.  London  newspapers,  not- 
ing the  fact,  discuss  solemnly  "the 
lady  conductor.”  and  whether  any  will 
ever  vie  with  the  best  "male" — why  not 
"gentleman"?— conductor.  They  recall1 
the  fact  that  Mme.  Carreno  some  year.1  ! 
rgo  successfully  took  the  place  of  a; 
theatre  conductor  in  Venezuela,  , and ] 
they  mention  the  names  of  female  con- j 
ductors  of  choirs  and  orchestras  in 
London  and  the  English  provinces,  j 
"The  lady  conductor!”  Why  do  great [ 
London  dallies  persist  in  using  the) 
i word  "lady”  In  this  foolish  manner! 

Minneapolis  Is  loyal  to  its  orchestra. 
For  three  years  citizens  and  business 
firms  have  put  annually  the  sum  of 
about  $30,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Or- 
chestral Association.  The  Minneapolis  j 
Journal  says:  "The  orchestra  called  on 

the  guarantors  for  most  of  their  pledges  | 
the  first  year,  and  practicaly  the  entire, 
amount  last  year  and  the  season  be-  j 
fore.”  The  new  fund  will  be  something 
like  $50,000.  The  Journal  says  that  there 
is  every  chance  that  Richard  Czerwonky  ) 
will  be  the  new  concert  master.  It  also 
states  that  the  Theodore  Thomas  orches- 
tra of  Chicago  gave  56  home  concerts, 
SI  in  other  cities,  and  closed  Its  season 
with  no  deficit  whatever;  the  Detroit 
Orchestral  Association  announces  a de- 
ficit of  $2500;  teh  Pittsburg  orchestra 
closed  with  a deficit  of  $40,415.50,  an 
amount  to  be  paid -by  the  guarantors. 
"It  is  the  first  time  in  three  years  that 
100  per  cent,  has  not  been  called  for.” 
The  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  realized  [ 
$52,200;  the  Lamoiireux  concerts.  $39,600; 
the  Conservatory  concerts,  $33,400.”  But 
were  these  sums  the  net  receipts? 

Plunket  Greene  was  the  judge  at  I 
the  Hertfordshire  and  North  Middle-; 
sex  "competitive  festival.”  He  lis-l 
tened  to  20  sopranos,  who  each  in 
turn  sang  Schuberts’  "The  Almighty." 
Twenty-six  mezzo  sopranos  sang  in! 
turn  “The  Dew  it  Shines,”  and  Mr.| 
Greene  wondered  why  they  should  all1 
“miss  the  rapture”  of  Rubinstein's 
song.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that) 
some  experience  in  the  “tender  pas- 
sion must  be  an  essential  preliminary 
to  a really  satisfactory  rendering  of 
such  a song” — a statement  that  ad 
mits  of  academic  discussion.  The  con- 
traltos sang  In  turn — there  were  over 
20  of  them— Clay’s  "Sands  o’  Dee." 


Talking  of  artists'  fees,  we  are 
asked  to  deny  a ridiculous,  rumor 
which  has  got  abroad  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  Saltzmann-Stevens  and  Mrs. 
Frease-Gr.een,  the  two  gifted  Ameri- 
can singers  who  have  created  so  pro- 
found an  impression  in  the  English  j 
performances  of  the  "Ring,”  have  paid 
to  be  allowed  to  appear  at  Covent 
Garden.  As  llie  report  is  both  -a,  seri- 
ous reflection  on  the  methods  of  the 
management  and  a slight  on  the  two 
artists  concerned,  we  gladly  give  pub- 
licity to  the  statement  that  the  latter 
are  "both  receiving  considerable  sal- 1 
arles.” — Daily  Telegraph.  1 


achrpann  purposes  to  play  in 
jus  Albert  Hall  on  the  20th,  ^ 
building  will  be  especially  ar-  i 
him,  with  the  platfornri  In  the 
he  arena.”  1 

;erts  in  London  Ihis  month! 
a week.  j 

inger  Kerr  at  a song  recital  j 
May  17  sang  Mr.  Loeffler’sl 
» Felee,"  with  a viola  played 
rertis  The  Dally  Telegraph’s  I 
-overed  that  Mr.  Loeffler  i 
has  made  a fairly  close  study 
i rn  French  Idiom  * » • but 
far-fetched  and. 


Mr 


of 


Loef-  I 


be.  glad  to 
pplause  witli 


in  Lon 


rinden;  three 

n,”  by  Annie 
'-nnerly  Bum- 


The  New  York  Tribune  some  weeks 
ago  praised  Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  but. 
also  made  these  remarks  which  may  well 
be  pondered  by  all  young  women  who 
persist  in  giving  piano  recitals:  "There 
is  only  one  regret  which  the  young 
woman  awakens  in  some  of  the  many 
music  lovers  who  have  followed  her  de- 
velopment from  a prodigy  to  a mature  j 
artist,  and  that  is  that  she  seems  to  j 
have  become  obsessed  by  the  ambition 
to  emulate  the  ‘virility’  of  Mme.  Car- 
reno, who  has  achieved  the  title  of  ‘the  j 
Bruennhllde’  of  the  pianoforte.  When  j 
women  who  play  the  pianoforte  try  to  j 
be  ’manly’  they  hit  the  keys  as  for- 
cibly as  possible;  and  when  this  is  done 
at  the  cost  of  beauty  of  tone  it  Is  a 
pity.” 

Saint-Saens  once  wrote,  apropos  of 
Mme..  Augusta  Holmes,  that  a woman 
composer  often  was  boisterous  with  her 
orchestra  to  show  that  she  was  not  a 
weak  sister,  but  every  whit  as  strong 
as  the  tyrant  man.  This  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Rafael  Nonlega  of  the  Madrid 
Svmphony  orchestra,  who  has  long  been 
1 noted  for  his  masterly  performance  on 
; the  bass  drum,  won  in  a weight-lifting 
competition  at  Madrid  by  raising  626 
pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best 
bass  drum  player  that  Artemus  Ward 
ever  heard  did  not  have  a tooth  In  his 
’ hea<3. 

We  live  In  an  age  which  Is  nothing 
if  not  mechanical.  Mechanism  rules  the 
roost— we  press  the  button  and  trium- 
phant mechanism  does  the  rest.  Never- 
theless, some  few  spheres  of  human 
activity  yet  remain  in  which  the  human 
mind  and  human  muscle  yet  retain  a 
monopoly  off  effectual  action.  Music  is 
one  of  -these.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the 
gramophone,  the  pianola,  the  orches- 
trelle,  end  kindred  cunning  inventions; 
but,  as  yet,  we  have  not  bad  the  me- 
chanical violin.  That  want— If  want  it 
be — is  now  to  be  supplied  by  an  ingeni- 
ous person  of  the  name  of  Mills,  Ac- 
cording to  a Parisian  Journal,  Mr.  Mills 
has  Invented  an  instrument  which  com- 
bines the  attractions  of  the  four  strings 
of  the  violin  with  those  of  the  vlolon- 
ec'lo.  the  viola  and  the  bass— in  short, 


an  entire  stflngYfnSttet—al!  wor 
should  say  “played")  by  electricity  1 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Mills,  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  enjoy  classical,  or  other,  music 
without  having  to  pay  through  the  nose 
to  hear  Kubelik  or  any  other  virtuoso- 
provided,  one  supposes,  that  the  chauf- 
feur (is  that  the  word?)  knows  his  busi- 
ness. Weil,  it  sounds— at  least  it  looks 
on  paper— very  beautiful.  But,  all  the 
same,  we  have  our  doubts.  Theophile 
Gautier  called  music  “the  most  expen- 
sive of  all  noises.”  We  would  rather  pay 
our  money  to  hear  the  noise  produced 
by  direct  human  agency.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 


THE  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  TOE  BANCROFTS 

Memories  of  Sixty  Years  on  and 
off  the  Stage  by  Prominent 
English  Managers  and  Actors 
of  a Generation  Ago. 


Ras  been  wording  hard  , 
hls  sixpence  to  give  himself  a trt 
How  dreadful,  then,  it  would  be  to  ft. 
that  he  cannot  hear  wjiat  the  actor  \ 
are  talking  about!  How  he  must  envy 
those  more  fortunate  than  himself!  and 
■how  unhappy  ho  must  be!  Think  of  him' 
when  you  are  acting;  direct  your  voiced 
to  that  poor  man  who  Is  sitting  at  the 
very  back  of  the  gallery;  if  he  hears  ali 
the  rest  will.” 


SIR  SQUIRE  HOPEFUL 

FOR  THEATRE’S  FUTURE 


“The  Bancrofts:  Recollections  of  Sixty- 
Years, ” by  Marie  and  Squire  Bancroft, 
Is  published  In  this  country  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.'  The  volume  ii  a band- 
some  one.  Some  20  years  ago  the  Ban- 
crofts, shortly  after  the  close  of  their 
management  in  1885,  published  two 
volumes,  “On  and  Off  the  Stage,”  which 
ran  through  seven  editions  and  was 
then  allowed  to  go  out  of  print.  In  the 
present  volume  they  recount  the  memo- 
ries of  60  years  and  with  "that  greater 
freedom  which  is  born  of  the  lapse  of 
time.” 

Many  actors  and  actresses  have 
written  their  memoirs — in  Paris  the 
memoirs  of  certain  actresses  have  been 
written  for  them  by  young  and  admir- 
ing journalists — and  in  some  instances 
they  have  been  sad  and  sour  reading. 
Some  of  the  writers  were  too  conscious 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  society  was 
concerned,  they  were  regarded  only  as 
vagabonds,  who  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling  might  amuse  or  thrill.  In  those 
days  they  were  not  parlor  lions  and 
lionesses;  they  were  not  Invited  to  lec- 
ture at  universities;  they  were  not 
knighted.  They  were  still  strollers  and 
mummers.  Even  when  they  accepted 
the  situation  philosophically  they  were 
embittered  by  the  inevitable  with- 
drawal from  the  stage,  and  inclined  to 
.look  indifferently  or  contemptuously  on 
the  younger  generation  of  actors.  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft,  giving  the  reasons 
why  he  and  his  wife  withdrew  from 
the  management  of-  theatres  and  prac- 
tically from  public  life — there  were  a 
few  reappearances  in  dramas — after 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  net  profit 
on  the  20  years’  management  exceeded 
the  sum  of  £186,000,  remembered  vivid- 
ly the  words  of  Hazlitt  on  the  subject 
of  lingering  too  long  upon  the  stage, 
words  written  in  sorrow  about  Sarah 
Siddons:  "Players  should  be  immortal, 
but  they  are  not.  Like  other  people, 
they  cease  to  be  young,  and  are  no 
longer  themselves.  It  is  the  common 
lot.  Any  loss  of  reputation  to  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  a loss  to  the  world.  Has 
she  not  had  enough  of  glory?  The 

homage  she  has  received  Is  greater 
than  that  which  is  paid  to  queens.  The 
enthusiasm  she  excited  had  something 
idolatrous  about  it.  Does  she  think  we 
have  forgot  her?  Or  would  she  re- 
mind us  of  herself  by  showing  us  what 
she  was  not?” 


Marie  soon  played  boys’  parts,  and  in 
“Macbeth”  Macready  noticed  her,  called 
her  to  his  dressing  room.  “You  are  a 
strange  little  thing,  and  have  such  curi- 
ous eyes;  but  you  must  change  them  be- 
fore you  play  Lady  Macbeth,  or  you 
will  make  your  audience  laugh  instead 
of  cry.  I am  sure  you  will  make  a fine 
actress;  I can  see  genius  through  those 
little  windows.”  Charles  Kemble  rose  in 
his  seat,  seeing  her  as  Prince  Arthur, 
and  exclaimed:  "That  child  will  be  a 

great  actress.”  She  wandered  about  the 
provinces  and  at  last  went  to  London, 
where  she  appeared  in  "Beiphegor”  and 
as  a singer  in  an  extravaganza,  "A  Win- 
ter’s Talc.’’  She  at  once  attracted  at- 
tention and  was  warmly  praised  by  the 
critics.  Her  popularity  grew  steadily 
with  her  successive  appearances  in  bur- 
lesque. Charles  Dickens  was  amazed  at 
her  performance  as  the  boy/Pippo  in 
"The  Maid  and  the  Magpie,”  and  wrote 
to  John  Forster  about  it  as  the  "strang- 
est thing”  he  had  ever  seen  on  the 
stage;  "While  it  is  astonishingly  impu- 
dent (must  be,  or  it  couldn’t  be  done  at 
all),  it  is  so  stupendously  like  a boy  and 
unlike  a woman  tath  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  offence.  * * • I call  her  the 

cleverest  girl  I have  ever  seen  on  the 
stage  in  my  time,  and  the  most  singu- 
larly original.”  Acting  in  burlesque  was 
of  great  value  in  her  training,  nor  was 
it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  give 
a list  of  distinguished  actresses— she 
names  among  them  Helena  Modjeska 
and  Jane  Hading— who  once  played  in 
burlesque,  as  though  she  would  thus 
apologize  for  what  needs  no  apology. 
The  burlesques  themselves  would  no 
doubt  be  intolerable  today  if  only  by 
reason  of  their  puns.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
does  not  hesitate  to  quote,  apparently 
with  enjoyment,  these  lines,  which  she 
spoke  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  "Kenil- 
worth,” placing  the  traditional  cloak  on 
the  ground  for  Elizabeth  to  step  on: 
Because,  your  Majesty,  should  I e’er  wish 

to  pawn  it. 

I’ll  tell  my  uncle  I’ve  had  a sovereign  on  it. 

“Since  those  days,”  she  says,  "al- 
though burlesque  may  not  have  fallen 
oft,  perhaps  some  of  the  dresses  have; 
many  of  which  might  be  described  as 
beginning  too  late  and  ending  too  soon.” 

Going  to  Liverpool  with  the  Strand 
company  she  met  Sir  Squire.  Her  first 
salary  in  London  was  three  pounds 
a week.  At  the  Strand,  where  she  was 
the  chief  attraction,  it  never  exceeded 
nine;  the  highest  salary  paid  her  In 
those  years  was  15  for  a few  weeks  at 
the  Adelphi. 

In  this  first  chapter  there  are  no 
dates,  not  even  the  dfite  of  her  birth. 


The  Bancrofts  write  In  sunny  mood, 
with  a joy  that  at  times  is  childlike. 
They  remember  gratefully  the  pleasant 
things  that  have  been  said  about  them, 
and  they  record  them  carefully.  They 
draw  up  lists  of  "among  those  promi- 
nent” whom  they  knew.  Sir  Squire  says 
at  the  end  of  his  preface:  “For  tiie 

egotism  displayed  in  the  following  story 
I offer  no  excuse.  Egotism  is  insepar- 
able from  autobiography.”  Seldom  has 
a book  been  written  by  persons  so  thor- 
oughly pleased  with  themselves.  . 

Mrs.  Bancroft  begins  the  story.  She 
was  born  Marie  Wilton.  Her  father  was 
an  actor  and  he  eloped  with  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  names  sonorously  her 
forbears  who  were  fellows,  rectors,  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  generals  and  proprietors; 
of  newspapers;  but  her  father  was  a I 
dreamer,  his  life  was  toilsome  and  anx-: 
ious,  and  .Marie  was  brought  out  as  a 
child^nctress  before  she  could  speak 
plainly.  Her  mother,  who  had  a gift 
for  elocution,  although  she  was  never 
conspicuous  in  the  theatre,  gave  her 
tills  advice,  which  might  now  be  pond- 
ered even  by  favorite  actresses  who 
have  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  “personality";  "There 
is  a poor  man  who  is  the  last  to  get 
•into  the  gallery,  and  has  therefore  only 
a comer  in  the  back  row  of  all,  where 
he  secs  and  hears  with  difficulty;  lie 


Sir  Squire  is  more  rhetorical  in  hls 
account  of  the  early  years.  His  wife 
writes  freely,  entertainingly,  and  tells 
many  amusing  anecdotes.  He  begins 
with  a solemn  sense  of  responsibility. 
After  saying  that  he  is  now  an  onlook- 
er in  the  field  where  for  years  he  was 
ft  diligent  toiler,  ami  mentioning  the1 
fact  that  his  memory  of  dates  and. 
things  theatrical  Is  remarkable,  he 
bursts  out:  "In  what  I write  I will 

follow  the  words  of  the  brightest 

mind  that  has  illumined  England,  whose  i 
wondrous  works  have  made  the  stagi- 
eternal: 

Nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  In  malice. 

He  had  the  honor  to  be  born  in  1841 
In  the  same  year  as  his  King  and 
other  more  or  less  distinguished  pet  - 1 
eons  whose  names  are  recited  at 
length.  The  odd  name  “Squire”  wasi 
given  to  him  in  baptism,  and  it  was 
the  Christian  name  of  his  paternal  j 
grandfather.  Squire's  father  wore  a 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and  the  i 
family  lived  in  comfort  and  plenty  . 
until  the  father  died  and  the  boy  was 
educated  moderately  in  England  and 
France.  He  was  stage-struck  at  an 
early  age,  and  be  remembers  his  first 
Impressions  of  Astley’s  and  panto- 
mimes Mme.  Vestries,  Jullien,  tn_ 
conductor,  "all  shirt  front  and  poma- 
tum”- old  Mme.  Tussaud  Webster, 
Paul  Bedford,  Frederick  Robson, 
Mme.  Celeste,  Charles  Kean  s revi- 
vals Dillon,  Phelps.  All  in  all,  Rob- 
son ’was  to  him  the  most  remarkable 
actor  of  those,  and  perhaps  any  days. 
Squire  saw  Helen  Faucit  as  Lad 
Macbeth  and  Ira  Aldrige,  the  negio 
tragedian,  as  Othello.  Those  were  the 
days  when  "horrible  women  selling 
apples,  oranges  and  ginger  beer  trod 
on  the  toes  of  the  pittites  and  the 
playbill  was  a greasy  mass  o*  P'  int- 
er’s Ink  on  paper  two  feet  long  t 
was  necessary  for  him  to  ^aye  school 
and  earn  his  living.  He  went 
York  on  a paddle  steamer  and  there 
he  saw  So  them  act  Lord  ^dr®,£j  * 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  J 
whole  performance  was  a very  diKe  - 
ent  one  from  that  presented  latei  at 
the  Ha.vmarket;  hut  11  . ”orv 

dreary  who  made  the  play  'I 

bad  one.  although  through  SoOiern  | 
it  enjoyed  the  greatest  run  the^  ^'  , 
record."  The  most  dramatR  remem 
bra  nee  the  young  man  took  a"-.' 


with  hin-ft  was  that  of  a sermon 
preaches  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Retuipiing  to  England,  he  saw 
Charles  Kean  retire  from  manage- 
ment. ri  he  play  was  “Henry  VIII." 
There  v 4s  a farce  in  which  Ellen 
Terry  appeared  as  a little  groom. 
Kean  made  a speech,  in  which  lie  said 
he  had  been  reproached  for  mounting 
some  plays  too  sumptuously,  and  also 
scolded  for  the  simple  goblets  he  had 
used  in  Macbeth's  banqueting  hall;  “it 
was  the  first,  time  he  ever  heard  that 


srether  With  Lydia  Thompson  fri  ■'Wed 
l!P.'’  And  at  Liverpool  Mr.  Bancroft 
met  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  hail 
recently  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in 
the  Union  army  in  our  civil  war.  Mr. 
| Bancroft  had  received  several  offers 
L>  go  to  London;  one  • was  to  loin 
Fechtor  at  the  Lyceum;  hut  he  was  In 
love  with  Miss  Wilton,  and  she  was 
1 about  to  manage  a theatre  in  London, 
j a then  obscure  theatre  to  be  opened 
In  a speculative  way  with  burlesque. 

During  his  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  and  four  months  Mr.  Bancroft 


J«nn  nare  became  famous;  Ellen 
I erry  was  first  seen  as  Portia;  the  Ken. 


While  saucy  Wilton  winks  her  wicked  way. 
And  says  the  more,  the  less  she  lias  to  say. 

He  saw  Dion  Boucicault  and  “Sweet 
Agnes"  Mathews  and  Buekstone, 
Compton,  Chippendale  and  Farren.  He 
admired  tins.  “charm  and  originality” 
| of  Fechter,  "the  romantic,  but  not 
bombastic,  Fechter."  Until  Mr.  Ban- 
croft tried  to  become  an  actor,  he  had 
never  known  one. 

A boy  of  ID,  he  made  his  first  en- 
gagement. It  was  with  the  Theatre 
| Royal,  Birmingham.  The  plays  were 
j varied  two  or  three  times  a week. 

I They  were  of  the  blood  and  thunder 
| order  on  Saturdays,  and  he  appeared 
j as  the  perpetrator  or  the  victim  of  a 
wide  range  of  the  vilest  crimes.  He 
i played  with  Mme.  Celeste,  an  “accom- 
plished actress  and  charming  woman,’’ 
and  with  Walter  Montgomery,  “to  my 
thinking  an  unappreciated  actor  and 
one  perhaps  a little  before  his  time.” 
Once  at  Cork  in  "Hamlet”  Mr.  Ban- 
croft took,  in  the  same  performance, 
the  parts  of  Marcellus,  Rosencrantz, 
the  Second  Player,  a Priest  and  Osric. 
At  night  he  copied  out  his  part;  dur- 
ing the  day  he  studied  and  rehearsed 
When  he  began  to  act.  with  Charles 
Kean  his  salary  was  raised. 

There  are  many  stories  about  the 
actors  with  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
there  associated.  One  of  the  most  i 
amusing  is  that  about  James  Doel,  who 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  actor  In  the 
world.  Doel  was  not  averse  to  good 
liquor  and  he  was  then  often  surprising 
in  his  delivery  of  lines.  When  he  for- 
got them  he  would  take  refuge  in  a 
stock  speech  delivered  solemnly  to  any 
one  that  happened  to  be  on  the  stage 
with  him,  whether  he  were  - rich  man 
poor  man,  merchant,  thief : “Go  to ; thou 
weariest  me.  Take  this  well-filled 
purse,  furnish  thyself  with  richer  habil- 
iments and  join  me  at  my  mansion 
straight !”  Having  said  this  he  would 
stalk  away  and  leave  his  comrade  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bancroft  learned  much  from 
Charles  Mathews  with  whom  he  acted 
in  a round  of  plays.  One  morning  Ma- 
thews, managing  Covent  Garden,  saw  a 
ballet  girl  in  a dark  corner  of  the 
stage  sobbing  violently.  He  learned 
that  she  had  the  toothache.  A kind 
man,  he  at  once  offered  to  let  her  off 
rehearsal  if  she  would  go  to  a puller  of 
"I  c-a-n-t  a-f-f-o-r-d  It.”  blub, 
beied  the  girl.  "Nonsense!”  answered 
Mathews.  "Run  round  to  St.  Martin's 
Ia"®;  where  you  will  get  rid  of  it  for  a 
shilling.”  “But  I haven’t  got  a shilling 
Mr.  Mathews.”  “Not  got  a shilling’” 
he  replied;  "neither  have  I;  but  come 
into  the  greenroom  and  I will  take  vour 
todth  our  myself.” 

Charles  Kean  was  pleased  with  Mr 
Bancroft  and  told  him  that  if  he  ware 
still  the  lessee  of  a theatre  In  London 
the  young  actor  would  be  in  his  com- 
pany. Kean  was  then  not  B2  years  old 
but  he  looked  older,  and  his  memory 
was  growing  treacherous.  Passionate 
at  times  and  effective  in  tragedy  he 
was  a superb  comedian,  and  as  Garrick 
said  once  to  an  actor,  "You  may  humbug 
the  town  as  a tragedla-n,  but  comedy 
is  a senous  thing,  so  don’t  try  that  just 
yet.’’  Kean  was  upset  easily  by  any 
trifling  noise.  He  was  once  disturbed 
by  the  cracking  of  nuts  in  a gallery  so 
the  following  morning  he  bought  ’ up 
every  nut  in  the  seaport  town.  For  two* 
nights  there  was  peace;  but  the  fruit- 
erers, not  understanding  the  great  de- 
mand for  nuts,  sent  to  Covent  Garden 
for  a supply,  and  the  remaining  nights 
of  the  engagement  were  a torment  to 
the  actor.  He  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  praise,  and  he  welcomed  it  laid  on 
as  with  a trowel.  When  as  manager  in 
London  he  played  pathetic  roles  a 
ballet  girl,  who  had  small  speaking 
parts,  knowing  his  weakness  would 
haunt  the  wings,  go  into  audible  rap- 
tures, or  shed  floods  of  tears.  Kean  ob- 
served her,  and  she  was  soon  promoted 
She  secretly  advised  one  of  her  friends 
to  follow’  her  example  and  the  girl 
blubbered  and  howled  until  Kean  strode 
up  to  her  angrily  and  shouted:  “Who 
is  that  idiot?”  The  bill  had  been 
changed,  and  Kean  was  playing  one  of 
his  most  successful  comic  parts.  \ 
plucky  man,  he  withstood  for  years  the 
ridicule  of  a large  section  of  the  press 
and  the  cruel  jibes  of  Douglas  Jerrold 
When  Mr.  Bancroft  last  saw  Kean,  the  • 


. mem  uiien,  not 

only  in  different  theatres,  but  with 
different  actors,  W’as  alone  of  the 
.greatest  service  and  practice  w’hich 
no  young  actor  can  any  more  obtain. 
The  country  theatres  nowadays  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  a succession  of 
| travelling  companies,  in  which  the 
art  of  acting  is  too  often  a mere  par- 
rot copy  of  an  original  performance. 
The  brightest  exception  to  what  Is 
almost  a rule  is  the  company  so  long 
conducted  throughout  the  land  with 
honor  and  credit  by  F.  R.  Benson.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft’s  brother-in-law 
offered  to  lend  her  a thousand  pounds 
if  she' could  find  a small  theatre  In 
London.  She  came  to  an  agreement 

^hi,H'  J;.  Byron-  who  was  then  a 
popular  writer  of  burlesques  and  come- 
dihe®’  and  they  rented  the  Queen’s 
theatre,  which  for  many  years  had 
not  been  prosperous.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  disagreeable;  the  theatre 
Zfas  /uar  /rom  the  fashionable  world. 
The  theatre  was  leased  for  two  years 
at  a weekly  rental  of  f20.  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft and  Byron  were  each  to  draw  a 

£10,  and  she  was  t0  receive 
an  additional  £10  a week  towards  the 
tepayment  of  the  borrowed  1000 
pounds.  After  these  deductions  the 
two  were  to  share  all  profits  The 
the  theatre  was  changed  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  All  that  re- 
mains of  it  today  Is  the  old  portico, 
which  serves  as  stage  entrance  to  the 
Scaia  Theatre.  The  members  of  the 
original  company,  Mr.  Bancroft,  John 
Clarke  Fanny  Josephs.  Mrs.  Saville, 
Frederick  Dewar,  H.  W.  Montgomery 
and  soon  afterward  John  Hare,  were 
contented  with  smaller  salaries.  The 

»naatIe*v,h.ad  b?en  prettily  furnished, 
and,  a thing  hitherto  unknown,  there 
was  a carpet  in  the  stalls.  Mrs.  Ban- 

186B1  qm*  thiS  ‘heatre  April  15, 
1879 ° 

exceeded1  fVo?  PrlnCe  bales’  never 

What  the  Bancrofts  did  for  the  Lon- 
don  stage  will  be  told  in  The  Herald  of 
next  Sunday.  The  article  today  is 
cmeny  of  an  anecdotical  nature 
Byron  became  entangled  with  the 
management  of  two  theatres  in  Liver- 
pool and  he  went  there  to  live.  He  re- 
belled  against  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  decision 
to  abandon  burlesque  and  the  partner- 
ship soon  came  to  an  end  although 
friendship  lasted  till  death.  There  are 
many  stories  told  about  him  in  this  book 
He  asked  Sir  Squire  to  insist  on  Mr 
Montgomery,  a tall  man  with  a very 
long  neck,  giving  up  turn-down  collars 
Any  neck  after  eight  Inches  becomes 
monotonous.”  When  Byron  was  near 
his  end  he  said  to  a friend:  ’’This  mo™ 
mg  my  fool  of  a coachman  w’rites  to  tell 
me  that  a horsq,  Is  ill,  and  wants  to 
know  if  he  may  give  him  a ball  rve 
answered:  ’Oh,  yes,  if  you  like  "ive 

J?."1,  a bw’h but  don’t  ask  t0°  many  peo. 

Pie.  When  his  play,  “Dearer  Than 


dais  added  to  their  fame;  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson,  H.  B.  Conway,  Kyrle  Bollew, 
j Charles  Sugden,  Albert  Chevalier  played 
there  as  young  men;  Fanny  Brough, 
Mrs,  .John  Wood,  Llnla  Dietz,  Marlon 
j Perry,  Henrietta  Hodson  were  members 
of  the  company,  and  among  the  come- 
dians now  dead  who  were  seen  there 
were  Charles  Coghlan,  George  Honey, 
H.  J.  Montague,  Arthur  Cecil,  William 
Terriss,  William  Blakeley,  Amy  Ro- 
selle, Lydia  Thompson,  Fanny  Josephs, 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Louise  Moore, 
Marie  Litton  and  others.  The  most  dis- 
tingulshed  in  the  land  had  sat  within 
the  walls  of  this  theatre. 

The  first  great  successes  were  the 
plays  of  T.  W.  Robertson:  “Society,” 
“Ours,”  “Caste,”  "Play,”  "School.” 
When  Robertson  handed  in  "Society”  he 
was  in  low  water.  He  said  to  Sir 
Squire:  'I  often  dined  on  my  pipe.” 

He  was  then  36  years  old,  a highly  ner- 
vous man,  who  was  always  biting  his 
moustache  or  stroking  his  beard.  Will- 
ism  Terriss,  afterward  murdered,  played 
in  one  of  the  revivals  of  "Society.”  It 
was  Terriss  who,  rehearsing  the  duel 
in  "The  Corsican  Brothers,”  said  to 
Irving:  “Don’t  you  think,  governor,  a 

few  rays  from  the  moon  might  fall  on 
me?  Nature,  at  least,  is  Impartial.”  At 
a performance  of  “Play”  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  Edward  VII.,  “honored  the 
green  room  with  a visit.”  “It  was  also 
the  first  time  we  had  either  of  us  ever 
met  and  been  in  conversation  with  the 
prince,  whose  well  known  love  of  ex- 
actitude in  such  matters  enabled  us  "to 
correct  a slight  error  in  some  German 
uniforms  worn  in  the  play.”  Sir  Squire, 
as  Sir  and  as  Mr.  Bancroft,  is  through- 
out this  volume  a devoted  subject. 

Robertson’s  plays  may  be  discussed 
later.  Sir  Squire  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  Robertson  achieved  success  without 
appealing  to  the  lower  tastes  of  hu- 
manity. “He  never  wrote  a line  or  sug- 
gested a thought  w’ith  a coarse  or  du- 
bious Intention.  His  aspirations  were 
noble  and  his  characters  gentle;  and 
though  there  was  much  cynicism  In  his 
plays,  it  w’as  never  levelled  at  any- 
thing pure  or  good.”  He  was  a lovable 
man.  No  one  envied  him  his  success. 
When  Artemus  Ward  was  dying  Rob- 
ertson looked  after  him  affectionately 
One  day  lie  poured  out  some  medicine 
and  offered  it  to  the  sick  man,  w’ho 
said:  ”1  won’t  take  any  more  of  that 

horrible  stuff!”  Robertson  urged  him 
saying: 

“Do  now,  there's  a dear  fellow,  for 
my  sake.  You  know  I would  do  any- 
thing for  you.” 

“ ‘Would  you?’  said  Ward  feebly 
grasping  his  friend’s  hand  for  the  last 
time. 

“ 'i  would,  indeed,’  said  Robertson 
“ ‘Then  you  take  it!’ 

“Ward  passed  away  a few  hours  af- 
terward." 

Robertson  and  he  both  were  consunm 
tives. 


ISil.  He  died  during  the  run  of  "Man 
and  Wife.”  Ills  last  visit  to  a theatre 
Was  When  Dickens  and  Collins  persu-  , 
aded  him  to  go  with  them  to  see  Fechter  ! 
play  ills  own  old  part  of  Claside  Mel-  ' 
notte.  Macready  sat  In  silence  nearly  j 
all  the  evening,  and  when  the  curtain  I 
fell  he  muttered  only  this:  "Very  pret- 
ty music!” 

Gilbert's  ‘'Sweethearts"  was  accepted  I 
by  the  Bancrofts  under  the  title  of  ’’The 
White  Willow.”  Sir  Squire,  remember- | 
ing  his  wife  In  It,  is  moved  to  say:  "I 
have  seen  all  the  finest  acting  that  I 
could  see  In  the  last  60  years  and  still 
f rej°lve  in  all  that  I can  see  now.  I can 
i summon  noble  phantoms  from  the  dis- 
tant past,  and  dwell  upon  sweet  memo- 
ries of  more  recent  days.  After  the  most 
searching  thoughts,  the  most  critical 
remembrance,  I can  recall  no  single 
effort  at  acting  .so  perfect  in  my  own 
Judgment  as  my  wife’s  performance  or 
performances,  in  ’Sweethearts.’  ” 

The  last  new  play  produced  by  the 
Bancrofts  during  their  management  was 
Pmero  s “Lords  and  Commons,”  which 
was  written  in  three  weeks. 


There  are  two  Interesting  chapters: 

Four  Failures”— one'of  them  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  with  Coghlan  as 
Shy  lock,  which  was  within  an  ace  of 
a triumphant  success;  and  "Sardou  and 
His  Plays”  in  which  there  is  a full  ac- 
count  of  Sardou’s  extraordinary  treat- 
ment of  the  Bancrofts  after  their  suc- 
cessfu!  production  of  his  “Diplomacy  ” 
:°r  ■ D°ra’’’  as  11  is  caIle<1  in  the  orig-i 
inai  The  title  was  changed  on  account! 
of  Charles  Reade’s  “Dora,”  founded  on) 
lennyson  s poem. 

The  Bancrofts  were  warm  admirers  of  1 
-Ime.  Modjeska.  “When  she  spoke  cer- 1 
tain  words,  her  lips,  as  they  passed, 

car^sf  Sif''6  them  a SOrt  of  tremulous 
caress,  she  was  in  a version  of  ’La 

atPe  i^rU^^C,airielias’’  the  suPreme  type 
d£  a Magdalen;  you  almost  had  your 
doubts,  if  she  could  have  so  sinned  but 

r°aS  \°  hTr  saIvatl°n.”  But  was  this 
the  way  to  play  Dumas’  heroine? 


r * ucai  cr  man 

mWa?  ,produced  there  was  an  Inter, 
m nab  e delay  after  the  second  act  A 
frlendiy  critic  asked  the  author  whal 
they  were  doing  behind  the  curtain  “f 
don  t know,”  moaned  Byron.  At  that 
moment  the  sound  of  a saw,  hard  at 
work  behind  the  scenes,  was  heard  above 
the  uproar— saw!  saw!  saw!  *T  think 
they  must  be  cutting  out  the  last  act  ” 
Once  when  he  complained  of  fleas  in  a 
lodging  house,  the  landlady  answered 
indignantly:  “No,  sir,  there’s  not  a sin 
glc  flea  In  my  house!”  Byron  replied: 
} sure  of  it,  too;  they  are  all  mar- 
ried  and  have  large  families.” 

Mrs  Bancroft’s  dressing  room  was 
| close  t0  the  stage.  The  hallkeeper,  one 
Kirby,  had  a habit  of  singing  to  him- 
self, One  night  Mrs.  Bancroft  heard  the 
following  conversation.  Kirby  had  a 
sleepy,  drawling  voice 

ain’fn?  carpenter-Col<3  night,  Kirby, 

cold’  <"x’m  sitting  on 
the  stile,  Maree.  ) Wipe  your  feet. 
Second  carpenter— ’Ow  are  yer,  Kirby? 
Kirby— All  right,  George.  (“Where  we 

->■  »«*■'•>  wi»  .si 

.J'sisrsssr*  «•  ~ 


Kirby— No,  f ain't 

promised  long  ago  w,  he  nigrht  you 
Fourth  > ™pe.  y°ur  feet. 


actor  was  lifted  from  a carnage  and  his  JOnsr  as'°’">  Wlpe'your" 

face  w’as  that  of  a dying  man,  not  unlike  kind  ^tb  carPenter-Wet  night  Kirhv- 

that  Of  hi*  own  Louis  XI.  in  ^ closing  j w.U 

:V. 

bring  up  my 


cnar  or  fils'  own  Louis  XI.  in  the  closing  „ “ weather  wot  will  l 
scene.  Mr.  Bancroft  alone  among  idlers  an<l  everythin* 

lnd  PaSS6rS  by  reco°nized  him’  I three  wTve;0^"^  WOn-t  up  my 

Then  there  was  Gustavus  Vaughan  ;|  br,dc”->  Wipe  your" fe^t  Awy  d ^ my 
Brooke,  who  might  justly  be  com-  The  thousand  ^~T  ' 
bared  with  Salvini;  Leigh  Murray,  a the  follow.^  " pounds  were  paid  back 
once  hriiiianf  antr.-.  t.i...  -T- — year,  and  not  a shilling 

was  borrowed  afterward  For V 
this  litfia  . 'award.  For  15  years 

bmme  tia  ln  Tottenham  itrert 

.‘ronTtS^r  — 

‘ * n London,  it  was  here 


once  brilliant  actor;  John  Hare 
young  fellow  of  20  and  a pupil’  of 
Murray.  Mr.  Bancroft  first  met  Marie 
.Wilton  at  Liverpool.  Sothern  was 
•here  and  the  two  men  played  to- 


The  Bancrofts  revived  "Money,”  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  “Masks  and 
Faces,”  “The  Rivals.”  There  were  offers 
to  go  to  America,  but  Mrs.  Bancroft 
was  afraid  of  the  oeean.,  She  never 
visited  this  country. 

They  thought  of  producing  a plav 
based  on  “Vanity  Fair,”  with  Hare  as 
Steyne,  Mrs.  Bancroft  as  Becky  and  Sir 
Squire  as  Rawdon  Crawley.  "We  were 
unlucky;  three  dramatists  of  the  day 
failed  to  make  a worthy  play  from 
Thackeray’s  masterpiece.” 

When  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  asked  to 
play  Peg  Woffington  in  "Masks  and 
E aces,’  she  felt  herself  physically  un- 
suited to  the  part.  “Peg  required  a tall 
and  handsome  presence— I was  neither 
tall  nor  handsome;  my  brains  would 
tell  me  probably  how  to  act  it,  but,  alas' 


tUofUJd  u0t  sbut  my  aycs  t0  the  fact 
'bv  the  tflWUl’d„be  Heverely  handicapped 
face  of  piii'  n'Vy  nsure  ami  beautiful 
«1Ce  U f E n aerry  as  Mabel  Vane.” 

part  o fSpLCthar!l?  Rea<ie  to  give  the 
I. ait  or  Peg  to  Miss  Terrv,  while  slip 

wo^n  ta^®  that  o£  K'tty  Clive;  but  he 
wh  ch  shlCOnSant  At  the  r«hearsal.  in 
ulav  pioA  d®  a ne'v  endin&  'o  the 
, L^d,e  wept,  so  deeply  was  he 

final  fablqam1"  PathetiC  aCt!ns  and  tbe 

i friend'‘nf  became  an  intimate 

I his  “Man  BanCroftS’  who  produced 
•h and  Wife  fl8T3)’  with  Charles 
had  a aS  Geoffry  Delamayn.  Collins 
ad  become  a hardened  opium  taker 

him^lf  Trf  tU,Sas<l  he  had  accustomed 
iwS  vu  take  daily  atl  amount  that 
would  kill  several.  Travelling  in  Swit- 
zerland with  Lehmann,  the  portrait 
painter,  Collins  said  one  morhing:  “I 
am  m a terrible  trouble.  I have  only 

that  my  Iaudanum  has 
come  to  an  end.  I know,  however  that 
there  are  six . chemists  at  Coire;  and  if 
vou  and  I pretend,  separately,  to  be 
phj  sicians,  and  each  chemist  consents 
to  give  to  each  of  us  the  maximum  of 
opium  he  may  .by  Swiss  law,  which  is 
' ery  strlct,  give  to  one  person,  I shall 

i^ihan  e"°l,gh  t0  &et  through  the 
m=ht.  Afterward  we  must  go  through 
the  same  thing  at  Basle.  If  we  fail- 
heaven  help  me!"  The  two  were  suc- 
cessful, for  Lehmann’s  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  German  helped  them.  It  will  b° 
remembered  that  in  “The  Moonstone” 
opium  plays  an  Important  part.  Did 
Collins  put  into  the  journal  of  Ezra . 
Jennings  the  record  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  sufferings? 

Sir  Squire  never  saw  Macready  act. 
The  latter  retired  from  the  stage  in 


When  Sir  Squire  took  the  Haymar- 
ke£  he  Pledged  himself  to  the  trustees 
to  spend  not  less  than  £10,000  on  their 
property — "this  amounted,  in  fact  to 
£17,000  before  the  curtain  was  raised 
on  our  new  venture,  and  a further 

fvn’nnn  •£30°,°,  '!&S  added  a little  later 
£20  000  in  all,  drawn  from  the  savings 

made  at  the  little  theatre — a riskv 
\enture!  The  old  house  was  greatly 
m need  of  rebuilding,  and  certainly  of 
refurnishing;  I was  amused  to  hear 
man  describe  the  fleas  they  dis- 

wIbfd*wS  bein§r  'more  lik«  Ponies.’” 
While  the  old  theatre  was  being  de- 
stroyed Buekstone  died.  He  had  grown 
deaf  in  his  old  age.  One  night,  hear- 
mg  loud  laughter  at  his  own  home 
over  an  imitation  of  himself,  he  came 
from  the  next  room,  where  .his  wife 
thought  him  safe,  and.  seeing  the  im- ! 
itator  at  work,  asked  Sir  Squire  whom  i 
the  man  was  imitating.  “ 'You,  sir.'  1 1 
; replied,  stifling  my  laug'hter.  ■ 'Eh?’i 
‘You, . sir,’  I repeated.  ’Oh,  me!  Ah' 
devehsh  good,  I dare  say!  I think  l| 
could  do  it  better  myself!'”  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  first  performance  in  the ! 
new  Haymarket  (Jan.  31,  1880)  were' 
given  by  the  Bancrofts  to  Buckstone's 
widow.  The  play  was  “Money.” 

"Holiday  Notes”  is  the  title  of  one 
chapter,  which  contains  a specimen 
of  Mrs.  Bancroft's  wit.  She  was  at 
Ragatz.  “At  night  a little  French 
play,  written  for  the  occasion  (the 
celebration  of  Emanuel  Arago’s 
birthday),  was  acted  at  the  Kursaal 
a leading  character  in  it  being 
taken  by  the  Franco-American 

Duchess  Decazes  (nee  Singer).  On 
a young  visitor  asking  me  naive 
Is  she  a real  duchess?'  I am 
atefv^to  i'ad  the  impudence  immedi- 
machine- made / ' ‘Rea'?  °b’  yes^  b”‘ 

savv  t,le  "Passion  Play”  at 
i ober-Ammergau,  and  Sir  Squire  conlfl 

dueehe-tP  thinkins'  h0-w  lie  would  pro- 
duce it  in  London,  with  Irvin"-  as 

For h?  as  Pontius-Pilate  °and 

voice?ts  t°heerSav?our:ith  th®  beaut,ful 

o,TJltPerf0rman<'e  at  Balmoral  by  the 

lanTtoSrnlmand  is  described  at  length 
and  m a manner  that  may  seem  to  a 

Amer.ican  rather  obsequious  It 
i is  well  enougli  to  repeat  the  pleasant 
things  said  by  the  Queen  and  members 
h . 10>al  family;  to  mention  the  gifts- 

but  there  are  details  in  the  description 
that  savor  of  snobbishness.  aebCnptl0° 

I here  is  much  about  Irvin"  Sir 
-^edhim  to  produce  “As  YouLIkelt” 
With  Miss  Terry  as  Rosalind,  Terriss  as 
Orlando,  Forbes-Robertson  i 
Fepnandez  as  the  banished  Duke^Howe 
and  Mead  as  Adam  and  the  Old’  Shen 

”hm  ‘;G00drVery  good ’’’  aaid  lrv^ng. 

but  where  do  I come  in?”  Bancroft  «n’ 
swe red:  “Touchstone.”  “Ahd  so  I wnt.M 
again,  for  of  certain  comedy  n I 
h’as  a brililant  actor,  raising  them  to 

When'  thehfarreJe,;’  £££'%'?  Gaesar’'” 

older*’  Muntiy  n’amT 

"lined  my  invitariom  he  could  nit  T 
wrote,  bring  himself  to  ■ not-  Ile 

justice  of  the  position  acknawIedge  the 

had  undoubtedly  Attained0”  1Ch  IrVlng 


m a chapter  entitled  "Departed 
Guests,”  Sir  Squire  names  his  friends 
"'ho  have  died,  tells  anecdotes  about 
them,  publishes  letters  from  them. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  on  his 
Way  to  Geneva,  could  not  dine  with 
the  Bancrofts:  "Your  note  makes  me 
wish  the  Alabama  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  the  day  she  was 
launched:”  There  are  amusing 
speeches  of  Walter  Lacy,  amusing  by 
reason  of  the  choice  of  words.  De- 
scribing an  aspiring  tragedian  as  Shy- 
lock  learning  how  his  daughter  parted 
with  the  ring  which  he  would  not 
have  sold  for  "a  wilderness  of  mon- 
kevs,"  Lacy  said:  "At  this  point,  sir, 
lie  leapt  three  feet  Into  the  air,’  and 
then  gave  a cry  like  the  skreel  of  a 
banished  eagle."  He  thus  related  Ills 
different  methods  of  dining:  “When  I 
played  Bluff  Hal,'  Henry  of  England. 
I drank  brown  porter  and  dined  off 
British  beef;  but  if  I had  to 'act 
the  Honorable  Tom  Shuffleton.  I con- 
tented myself  with  a delicate  cutlet 
and  a glass  Ttf  port  which  resembled 
a crushed  garnet,  and  then  sallied  on 
to  the  stage  with  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  devil-me-care  air 
of  a man  about  town."  He  said  of  a 
popular  actress  in  his  day,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  tapped  his  forehead: 
"Mashed  potatoes,  sir,  mashed  pota- 
toes, behind  the  os  frontis!”  But  on 
tiie  whole,  this  chapter  Is  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  the  least  interesting  one 
In  the  book,  though  we  learn  that  Sir 
John  Millais  would  not  paint  Mrs. 
Bancroft's  portait,  although  he  was 
offered  £1000  for  doing  it.  First,  he 
shied  at  taking  money  from  a brother 
In  art.  Secondly,  he  wrote:  "I  know- 
no  face  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  tackle,  it  lives  entirely  upon  ex- 
pression. which  is  ever  changing,  both 
on  the  stage  and  oft  it.  No,  my  dear 
fellow-,  the  job  must  be  done  either 
in  seconds  or  left  alone  forever.” 

Irving  could  not  endure  the  portrait 
of  him  painted  by  Mr.  John  Sargent. 
"It  was  of  course  a clever  likeness,  but 
not  a pleasant  one.  The  great  painter 
showed  you  points  in  the  great  actor, 
as  he  so  often  does  in  his  sitters,  whicli 
you  had  never  seen  before— points 
which  his  searching  eyes  could  not  help 
seeing  and  which  once  having  seen 
them  you  cannot  afterward  help  seeing 
always.”  The  picture  w-as  exhibited  in 
1SSS.  Irving  thought  it  a failure  and 
for  some  years  it  was  hidden  in  a gar- 
ret. When  he  moved  to  his  home  In 
Stratton  street  he  hacked  the  canvas  to 
pieces  with  a knife. 

Sir  Squire  has  many  letters  from  Ed- 
mund Yates  too  outspoken  for  publi- 
cation. Sala,  Boucieault  and  Yates 
were  talking  together  after  dinner  and 
the  question  came  up,  how  far  they  re- 
pented of  "backslidings"  of  which  they 
might  have  been  guilty.  “Boucieault 
I at  once  replied  that  he  was  profoundly 
sorry  for  all  his  sins ; Sala  followed, 
and  admitted,  in  a rather  half-hearted 
way  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  be 
sorry  : Yates,  after  a long  pause,  brought 
his  big  hand  down  heavily  on  file  table 
I with  a savage,  ‘No!’  He  was  a fighter 
1 to  the  end.” 

Sir  Squire  closes  with  the  reflection 
that  the  "beautiful  art  of  acting  will 
live  on”  ; “if  the  sacred  fire  burns  dlm- 
I ly  fbr  a while,  it  will  never  expire.” 
And  again,  as  at  the  beginning,  he  is 
rhetorical ; he  speaks  of  "the  remorse- 
less figure  of  time  following  at  our 
heels  with  his  relentless  scythe.” 

His  book — his  and  his  wife's  book — 
is  an  unusually  entertaining  one.  The 
more  serious  pages  will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  another  article.  The  book  Is 
Illustrated  with  many  portraits  of  value, 
which  have  significance  and  are  Inserted 
pertinently.  PHILIP  HALE. 

LATEST  BOOKS  AND 
LITERARY  NEWS 

H.  T.  Finck’s  “Grieg  and  His 
Music”  the  Most  Complete 
and  Satisfactory  Life  of  the 
Norwegian  Composer. 


respects  the  'most 

plcte  and  satisfactory  life  of  the  Norwe- 
gian composer,  and  it  will  undoubtedly, 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  ( 
There  may  be  differing  opinions  con-' 
reining  ’.lie  enduring  worth  of  the  pure- 
critical  pages— or,  since  Mr.  Finch 


ly 


professes  to  regard  "the  alleged  'criti- 
cal' faculty  of  our  times”  as  "a  mental! 
disease  a species  of  phylloxera  threat- 
ening the  best  works  of  genius” — let  us 
say  the  pages  in  which  Grieg’s  music  is 
praised  with  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
tiie  author.  There  can  be  only  one: 
opinion  concerning  the  account  of  Grieg 
himself:  fhat  it  is  uncommonly  enter-  1 
taining:  that  it  is  an  excellent  example 
of  lifelike  portraiture.  It  is  Mr.  Finck's 
habit  to  be  entertaining,  whether,  as  a 
critic,  lie  praises  or  condemns,  for, 
however  he  may  protest.  Mr.  Flnclt  -4s 
numbered  among  the  critics;  he,  too,  is 
in  Arcadia;  he  has  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes and  he  gives  the  reasons  for  them; 
and  there  are  composers,  and  executants 
who  undoubtedly  look  op  him  as  a 
phylloxera,  not  threatening  only,  but 
at  woi  k on  their  choicest  vines. 

When  Mr.  Finck’s  first  book  on  Grieg  i 
was  published,  The  Herald  reviewed  it 
at  length  and  with  special  reference  to 
Grieg's  music.  Mr.  Finck’s  enthusiasm 
for  this  music  is  unabated,  and  he 
glories  in  his  enthusiasm.  He  dwells  on 
the  best  of  t Ire  songs  and  pieces,  and  he 
finds  them  wonderful  above  all  whoop- 
ing. "The  highest  function  of  criticism 
is  to  call  attention  to  works  of  genius, 
especially  those  that  are  neglected  or 
insufficiently  appreciated.  ...  If  I am 
more  enthusiastic  over  Grieg’s  songs 
and  pieces  than  some  other  writers  or 
musicians  are,  it  is  simply  because  I 
know  them  and  they  do  not.”  What 
repartee  is  there  to  this?  Suppose  any- 
one should  say:  "Grieg  had  a distinct 

land  charming  talent”;  or  “Grieg  had  a' 

| ’ouch  of  genius  in  a small  way”;  Mr. 

| Finck  would  continue  to  proclaim  the 

I rare  and  compelling  genius  of  the  Nor-  j senses  neither  a handle  nor  stem.” 
] wegian.  No  one  could  make  Mr.  Finck  ' 


_ “sar  Franck 
he  first  heard  Richard  Strauss'  “Death  i 
and  Transfiguration,”  he  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  telegraphed  his  admira- ; 
tion  to  the  composer. 

He  had  wit  and  humor,  also  the 
“sad  Irony”  that  characterized  Sir1 
Thomas  More  even  when  on  the  scaf-  | 
fold.  In  1904  he  wrote,  depressed  by  j 
his  physical  condition;  “The  second: 
half  of  one's  life  ought,  in  fact,  not 
to  exist.  Nature  lias  herein  again 
made  a stupid  blunder.”  He  wrote 
later:  "At  my  age  we  say,  SaHipre 

diminuendo.  And  I can  tell  you  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  a beautiful 
diminuendo."  At  another  time  he 
quoted  the  saying,  “Life  is  a dinner," 
and  added:  “I  have  arrived  at  the 

cheese,  which  tastes  very  good.”  To 
Roentgen  he  compared  life  to  folk- 
tunes,  "of  which  one  knows  not 
whether  they  are  conceived  in  major 
or  in  minor.”  He  could  be  severe,  as 
when  he  referred  to  Fetis  as  “a  typi- 
cal critic  who  lies  down  like  a wet 
dog  on  just  the  best  places.” 

There  is  hardly  a page  that  does 
not  tempt  quotation,  and  it  would  be 
a pleasure  to  reprint  in  full  the  de- 
scription of  the  intercourse  between 
Grieg  and  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Finck’s  volume  must 
be  ranked  with  the  most  interesting 
biographies  in  musical  literature,,  and 
they  are  few  that  Interest  alike  the 

general  reader  and  the  musician.  The 
volume  is  well  printed,  and  it  is  illits-  : 
rated  with  many  pertinent  portraits, 
views  of  scenes,  autographs. 


J 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


The  Lancet, 
finds  death  in 


constant 

tumbler. 


killjoy, 

"which 


now 

pos- 

The 


LETTERS  THAT  REVEAL  A 
DELIGHTFUL  PERSONALITY 


Reviewed  by  PHILIP  HALE, 
leg  and  His  Music,”  by  Henry  T. 

:.  It  published  by  John  Lane  Corn- 
New  York.  Mr.  Finck  wrote  for 
*ar ne  publishers  a life  of  Grieg, 

. was  included  In  their  series  of 
ng  .Masters  of  .Music.”  Tiie  com- 
) in  1907  aii*l  the  volumne  then 

i:  < pia  in  t.ie  series.  The  present, 
vptiy  is  a more  extensive  work.  It 
i that  Is  new*  and  interest. 


j unhappy  by  contradicting:  him,  or  even 
, doubting  him.  His  belief  is  “tenned 
j and  mortised  in  granite.”  Is  genius  al- 
j ways  surely  recognized  when  pro- 
I claimed?  Schumann  kept  saying,  "Hats 
! off,  gentlemen;  here's  a genius!”  He  hit 
j it  right  in  a few  instances;  but,  eon- 
. tinually  doffing  his  hat  to  swans  that 
| soon  turned  out  to  be  geese  whose  cackle 
I quickly  died  away,  he  weakened  his  hat 
brim.  One  can  admire,  love  the  music 
of  Grieg,  and  yet  not  rank  him  among 
the  great  immortals,  nor  are  these  great 
immortals  often  as  close  and  charming 
companions  for  every  day  as  are  the 
composers  who,  of  less  heroic  stature, 
are  sympathetic,  tender,  Intensely  hu- 
man, Grieg's  music  is  known  to  all  that 
know  music;  instead  of  examining  into 
its  nature  or  questioning  Mr.  Finck's 
reasons  for  unbridled  enthusiasm,  let  us 
look  for  a few  minutes  at  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer  as  revealed  by 
Mr.  Finck. 

When  Mr.  Archie  Bell  of  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  met  Grieg  at  Copenhagen 
lib  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Grieg  was  eating  raw  herring.  The 
composer  was  always  a hot  patriot  and 
he  did  not  disdain  the  cold  dishes  of  his 
native  land.  We  are  now  informed  that 
he  was  also  passionately  fond  of 
oysters,  caviare,  Norwegian  snow-hen; 
he  would  look  at  the  window  of  a deli- 
catessen shop  and  exclaim:  “What  an 

ideal  symphony!”  He  was  impartial  in 
his  attentions  to  wine,  beer,  tea.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  a 
sick  man.  He  lost  the  use  of  one  lung 
in  the  early  years;  he  suffered  from 
asthma;  when  he  died  every  internal 
organ  was  in  wretched  condition.  He 
was  a long  time  dying,  but  he  met  his 
fate  bravely;  he  was  dying,  when  his 
courage  saw  him  through  concert  per- 
formances as  pianist  or  conductor.  His 
bodily  ailments  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting many  remunerative  engage- 
ments. His  last  years  were  cheered  by 
praise  and  adoration,  which  he  dearly 
loved.  Deyoted  to  his  wife,  who  idolized 
him,  he  appreciated,  as  does  any  nor- 
mal, sane  man,  the  beauty  of  women. 
Mr.  Finck,  who  Is  fond  of  figures,  tells 
us  that  Grieg  left  a property  amounting 
to  about  $65,000.  He  received  for  each 
concert  outside  Norway  about  $350. 
When  there  was  talk  of  his  coming  to 
America,  he  demanded  $2500  a concert 
for  30  concerts,  the  expenses  of  an  ac- 
companist and  the  expenses  for  three 
persons  from  Europe  and  back  again. 
But  this  was  in  1007,  when  he  was  fee- 
ble, and  no  doubt  he  wished  the  terms 
to  be  prohibitive. 

The  letters  and  the  published  arti- 
cles of  Grieg  reveal  him  as  an  appre- 
ciative, generous,  high-minded,  lov- 
able man.  He  was  sorry  he  had 
read  Waldmann's  "Conversations  with 
Franz,"  for  ho  did  not  like  to  find 
Franz  dilating  on  the  points  of  his 
superiority  over  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  "ills  horizon  must  have 
been  limited."  He  took  Mr.  Finck  to 
task  for  not  understanding  Brahms. 
"A  landscape, torn  by  rnlsts  and  clouds, 
in  which  I can  see  ruins  of  old 
churches,  as  well  as  of  Greek  temples 
— that  is  Brahms.  The  necessity  of 
placing  him  by  the  side  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven  Is  as  Incomprehensible  to 
me  as  the  attempt  to  reduce  him  ad 
absurdurn.”  He  admired  greatly  Verdi, 
Mozart,  Schumann — though  lie  thought 
“it  would  have  been  better  for  Schu- 
mann If  he  had  listened  less  to  Men-, 
dels-ohn'.;  maxims  and  set  more  store' 
by  his  own”--- Wagner, Brahms,  Tschal- 
Uowsky,  Ma  Dowell,  Dvorak,  Bach, 
and  he  loved  Chopin.  JIo  was  moved 


Lancet  sees  tiie  rim  of  any  tumbler  as  a 
source  of  contamination.  It  is  true  that 
tumblers  are  in  fashion.  Neither  our 
“best  people”  nor  the  ‘‘middle”  and 
"lower  classes”  drink  water  out  of  beer 
glasses— which  would  be  a hollow  mock- 
ery. It  is  also  true  that  on  certain  oc- 
casions, as  some  time  ago  at  a,  local  inn, 
the  host  pours  champagne  from  a pitch- 
er into  tumblers,  to  deceive  unfriendly 
eyes.  It  is  also  true  that  goblets,  which 
were  supposed  to  mark  gentility  and 
wealth  in  the  Black  Walnut  Period  of 
this  country,  have  disappeared.  “Ubi 
sunt  o pocula?”  Sometimes  they  were 
of  plated  ware  and  stood  on  the  side- 
board; on  a tray  with  an  ice- water 
pitcher  of  the  same  material  and  bear- 
ing tiie  family  initial.  They  ornamented 
rooms  of  committees  and  bank  direc- 
tors. A set  was  presented  to  an  official 
as  a token  of  respect  and  esteem.  Thus 
it  took  the  place  of  a gold-headed  cane. 
The  goblet,  as  a water  cup,  is  gone-; 
but  why  should  tiie  tumbler  be  despised? 
There  are  certain  beverages  that  should 
be  drunk  only  from  tumblers,  as  ale 
should  always  be  "curiously  pulled”  in 
a pewter  quart.  There  is  rum,  for  in- 
stance; whether  it  be  Jamaica,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pineapple,  New  England;  whether 
it  gurgle  from  puncheon,  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, rundlet,  keg,  demijohn,  casebottle 
dear  to  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp,  plain  black 
bottle,  the  habitat  of  the  Demon; 
whether  it  be  quaffed  raw  by  heroic 
souls,  or  with  cold  water,  or  with  mo- 
lasses, or  hot  and  buttered;  rum  is 
strong  and  comforting  only  in  a tum- 
bler. Jorum  sounds,  well,  but  it  is  an 
Inconvenient  vessel,  unsafe  for  tremb- 
ling hands.  Punch  once  described  a 
London  bussman  as  dashing  down  “a 
beaker  of  new  milk  and  rum”;  but  that 
was  an  example  of  poetic,  license  and 
fervor.  Rum  goes  with  tumbler.  Ob- 
serve the  assonance.  We  repeat:  Rum 

goes  with  tumbler,  bacilli  or  no  bacilli 
on  the  side  or  brim. 

I)r.  Swoboda  of  Vienna  has  a theory 
concerning  "the  critical  days  of  men.” 
There  are  days,  he  believes,  on  which 
men  suffer  from  (he  time  of  their  leav- 
ing bed  although  they  have  not  on  the 
night  before  eaten  a couple  of  lobsters, 
nor  have  they  hit  the  bowl.  This  bad 
day  recurs  regularly,  every  23rd  or  28th 
day,  or,  If  not  then,  on  days  that  are 
multiples  of  either  number.  The  many 
may  be  afflicted  physically  or  mentally. 
“Nearly  every  natural  death  occurs  on 
orfe  of  these  critical  days." 

But  there  has  been  a belief  in  unlucky 
days  as  far  back  as  there  is  any  rec- 
ord. The  belief  lias  been,  and  probably 
now  Is,  universal.  The  Saxon  calendars 
allows  24  evil  days  In  365.  Calendar 
drawn  up  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England  reckons  32.  There  arc  only  two 
in  June,  tiie  7th  and  the  15th.  John 
Aubrey  has  much  to  say  about  unlucky 
days  In  his  Miscellanies, 

A man  may  not  dread  the  spilling  of 
salt  at  table;  he  may  go  cheerily  under 
a ladder,  or  be  careless  In  looking  at 
the  new  moon;  he  may  begin  an  Im- 
portant work  on  Friday,  not  heed  the 
breaking  of  a looking  glass,  play  on  a 


yellow  clarinet,  hndbek  tits’  room  with 

peacock’s  feathers,  name  his  theatre 
The  Eagle,  thrust  either  fooj  Indiffer- 
ently out  of  bed,  and  yet  be  sure  that 
there  are  unlucky  days,  days  when  noth- 
ing goes  right,  days  that  begin  with 
chin-gashing  with  his  razor  and  exe- 
crable coffee  at  breakfast,  and  ending 
with  the  delivery  at  night  when  he  is  in 
his  pyjamas  of  a telegram  announcing 
the  coming  visit  of  a.  heartily  disliked 
relation.  In  the  morning,  obliged  bo  go 
to  a suburb,  he  misses  a street  car,  and  | 
by  some  fatality  lie  therefore  misses  i 
all  that  should  connect  with  the  car  he 
takes.  There  are  days  when  women 
find  that  everything  goes  wrong— In 
housekeeping,  in  shopping,  in  social, 
duties.  Is  there  any  Swotoodanian  the-, 
cry  that  will  explain  this?  Is  there  noj 
way  of  dodging  these  days?  The  an- 
cients believed  that  some  were  born  un- 
lucky, and  a Roman  treatise  on  birth- 
days is  extant.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son describes  himself  as  an  unlucky  per- 
son. He  once  told  us  that  lie  lost  90 
times  out  of  100  in  throwing  dice — 
whether  the  game  were  poker  or  “drop- 
dead”;  that  he  lost  invariably  In  match- 
ing coins,  guessing  at  dates  at  odd-or- 
even;  that  he  never  won  at  any  game 
into  which  chance  entered.  There  are 
i such  men.  Sometimes  they  invent  a 
system  and  go  to  Monte  Carlo.  The 
Evening  Post  (N.  Y.)  recently  char- 
acterized Mr.  Sothern’s  Romeo  as 
“father  melancholy."  But  Romeo  was 
as  unlucky  a man  as  Murad,  known  as 
tiie  Unlucky.  Did  not  Maglnn  for  this 
reason  contrast  Juliet’s  lover  witli 
Bottom? 

While  Dr.  Swoboda  discourses  con- 
cerning bad  days  without  apparent  cause, 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Cooke  of  Asheville,  N.  C.. 
argues  ingeniously  that  the  earth  Is 
flat,  “set  like  a hat  on  a fence  post,” 
and  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Vaughan  of  Chicago 
insists  that  in  ideal  wedlock  the  wife' 
should  hold  the  pocketbook  and  give  her 
husband  car  fare  and  one  dollar  a week 
for  spending  money;  that  he  should  ren- 
der a strict  account  of  his  weekly  ex- 
penses; that  if  she  should  scold,  he; 
should  not  leave  the  house  but  remind 
hor  of  her  marriage  vows  and  read  an 
appropriate  chapter  from  the  Bible;  that 
boys  should  have  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house;  that  women  should  not  wear  silk 
stockings.  There  are  estimable  persons 
in  Boston  who  maintain  that  the  earth 
is  flat,  and  they  thus  harm  no  one;  but 
Dr.  Vaughan  seems  to  us  a dangerous 
person. 

Seneca,  considering  the  business  of  life 
and  death,  wrote  an  epistle  about  Im- 
pertinent studies,  and  deplored  trifling 
the  hours  away  upon  niceties  and  cavils. 
“ ‘A  mouse  is  a syllable;  but  a syllable 
does  not  eat  cheese;  therefore  a mouse! 
does  eat  cheese.’  Oh,  these  childish: 
follies!  Is  it  for  this  that  we  spend  our; 
blood,  and  our  good  humor,  and  grow 
gray  in  our  clothes?”  This  disposes  of 
the  Asheville  clergyman,  but  we  still  in- 
sist that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  a dangerous 
man,  a stirrer-up  of  strife,  a sapper  and 
miner  of  domestic  institutions. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Yankee  Man- 
darin,’’ a comic  opera,  music  by  Regi- 
nald D®  Koven,  book  by  Edward  Paul- 
ton.  Cast: 

Wot  Ho William  Danforth 

Whang  Geo Frank  Belcher 

Wuu  Hop Charles  Holton 

Lieut.  Roy  Huntley, XJ.S.X.  .George  Lydecker 

Hiram  Swat Edward  Garvin 

Mrs.  Lotta  Chinn Ada  Lewis 

Jane  Sweet Irene  Dillon 

Loo- Loo Violet  Seaton 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "At 
Yale,”  a college  play  in  three  acts,  by 
Jules  Murry.  The  cast; 

M,?kr,?ee,Ie-v William  r.  Curb-ton  . 

Mi.  L ayton  Itandal William  C.  Walsh! 

Wilfred  Young 

P,®TC  Burl} Theodore  Frit-bus  j 

Donald  .Mock 

John  Kennedy \I  Roberts 

A boatman  Walter  Berger 

t.Vu  V"!lai Mabel  C'olcord 

I oil.'  Burke Florence  Shirley 

n*m*  Kl'“‘l.v Gertrude  Blnley 

Dorothy  Randal Mary  Young 


ORPHEUM  THEATRE:  "What  Hap-  ] 

pened  to  Jones,”  with  the  following  j 
cast  of  characters: 

Jones  Howell  Hansel 

Ebinezer  Goodly Walter  Walker 

The  Rev.  Antony  Goodly James  Seeley 

Richard  Heatherly Wyrley  Birch 

Thomas  Holder  William  Hasson 

William  Bigbce James  Devine 

Henry  Fuller  Louis  Thiel 

Cissy  Edna  Burns 

Mrs.  Goodly  Katherine  Clinton 

Marjorie  Beverly  West 

Minerva  Grace  Lothrop 

Alvina  Starlight  Rose  Morlson 

HeJma  Mary  Sanders 

i'  \ frj  & r| 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  omission  of  the  word  “not” 
worked  injury  to  Seneca's  syllogism 
quoted  in  this  column  last  Tue 


as  follows:  "A  mouse 
lis  n syllable;  but  a syllable  does  not 
jeat  eheese;  therefore  a mouse  does 
not  eat  cheese."  There  should  be  ac- 
curacy oven  In  serious  and  educative 
statements. 


I 


Friends  of  Dr.  Schurman,  who  sailed 
'on  the  Oceanic,  leaving  behind  him  a 
suit  case,  which  he  had  prudently 
checked  at  Ithaca,  say  that  he  was 
perturbed  because  the  case  contained 
a dress  suit  which  he  had  expected 
to  wear  on  the  steamer.  We  infer 
from  this  that  Dr.  Schurman  Intended 
to  dress  for  dinner;  not  that  as  pres- 
ident of  Cornell  University  he  pur- 
posed to  wear  a clawhammer  all  day 
on  deck  and  In  the  smoking-cabin! 
Even  leading  American  statesmen  are 
now  seldom  seen  in  dress  suits  be- 
neath the  sun  while  in  the  daily  pur- 
suit of  their  calling  or  in  the  privacy 
of  their  honorable  domestic  life. 

AA’hile  we  sympathize  with  Dr.  Schur- 
man  in  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  we  can- 
not approve  his  purpose  to  dress  spe- 
ificaily  for  dinner  on  an  ocean  steamer. 
AA  e are  aware  that  formal  dress  is  now 
considered  by  many  as  indispensable  on 
shipboard.  These  persons  wish  sea  life 
to  be  like  that  on  land.  They  prefer 
steamers  that  are  equipped  with  eleva- 
tors, trolley  cars,  golf  links,  pergolas,’ 
perfumed  baths  and  hanging  gardens 
modelled  after  those  at  Babylon.  They 
wonder  how  any  refined  or  fashionable 
person— the  two  terms  are  not  necessa- 
rily synonymous— could  have  endured 
the  steamers  of  thirty  years  ago.  In 
those  years  and  for  a long  time  after- 
ward men  and  women  wore  their  old 
clothes  when  they  went  to  sea.  It  mat- 
tered not  whether  they  were  rich  or 
poor,  they  wore  old  and  comfortable 
| clothes,  and  they  often  prided  them- 
selves on  their  tramp-like  appearance. 
Miss  Gertrude  and  Miss  Henrietta  were 
careless  even  about  the  appearance  of 
their  hair.  Mrs.  Golightly  left  her  cele- 
brated diamonds  in  safe  keeping  on 
shore.  The  millionaire  of  those  days 
were  a "shocking  bad"  coat  and  hat 
and  smoked  a pipe  while  he  listened  to 
the  improving  conversation  of  drummers 
from  Belfast,  a stray  actor,  a retired 
army  officer,  and  a singularly  agreeable 
person  with  polished  manners  and  a 
lively  Interest  in  pictures,  who  was  said 
to  be  a,  professional  gambler  on  a vaca- 
tion. Sea  life  went  very  well  then.  The 
steamers  that  were  popular  were  only 
as  the  vessels  of  the  Xorsemen  or 
Columbus  in  comparison  with  the  levia- 
thans of  today;  but  a voyage  in  the 
seventies  meant  rest,  freedom  from  care, 
plain,  substantial  food  and,  as  a rule, 
pleasant  company.  A woman  that 
splurged  excited  smiles.  A man  that 
made  any  display  of  wealth,  if  only 
verbally,  was  let  alone.  Bands,  orches- 
tras, beer  gardens,  conservatories,  wire- 
! ^ess  telegraphy,  other  modern  necessa- 
ries -were  not  missed.  Even  a college 
president  did  not  dream  of  putting  . n 
a swallow-tail  coat  for  dinner,  though 
he  may  have  had  the  ineffable  honor  of 
sitting  at  the  captain's  table. 


"Macdermot,  M&cpnerson:  ins  iwu 

Irish  chairmen  employed  to  carry  oil 
Miss  Byron  from  a masquerade,  I.,  170 
"Managpnij  women,  not  always  the 
best  to  live  with,  II.,  70." 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James  may 
not  bo  provided  with  Indexes  in  the  next 
century,  but  they  will  be  copiously  an- 
notated, and  the  opinions  of  various 
commentators  disputing  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  a sentence  may  be  of 
1 greater  interest  than  the  original  text. 


hi- ><- 
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A surgeon  told  us  yesterday  that 
women  were  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  surgery;  that  he  knew  several 
women  in  Boston  who  were  eager  to 
witness  operations  and  in  some  in- 
stances .had  contrived  to  gratify  their 
wish.  These  women  were  in  no  way 
abnormal;  they  were  not  descendants 
ot  Penthesilla  or  the  Marquis  de  Sade. 
The  dexterity  of  the  surgeon  interest- 
ed them  .greatly  and  they  were  de- 
lighted when  suffering  was  relieved. 
He  said  furthermore  that  he  knew 
young  women  of  means  and  position 
"’ho  hoped  to  be  surgeons. 

Why  should  not  all  these  wishes 
iand  hopes  be  gratified?  Not  many 
years  before  the  French  revolution 
noble  dames  of  Paris  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  It  was  not  un- 
common for  one  of  them — we  believe 
the  de  Gohcourts  give  her  name  and 
title  in  their  "La  Femme  au  XVIII. 
Siecle,”  but  the  book  is  not  at  hand— 
to  dissect  a leg  while  her  coachman 
drove  her  for  a round  of  visits.  Why 
should  It  not  be  tiie  custom  to  send 
out  cards  of  Invitation  reading  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  pleasure  of  your 
company  is  desired  at  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  upon  the  person  of  Mrs. 
at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital,  Brook- 
line, June  28,  1909?  Please  send  no 
flowers  that  have  not  been  properly 
sterilized." 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

A wife  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  brought 
suit  for  divorce  against  her  husband, 
j She  is  worth  $300,000  in  her  own  right 
J and  lie  is  worth  $500,000;  tidy  sums, 
to  use  an  old  phrase;  although  in  the 
eyes  of  some  today  the  man  and  wife 
are  paupers,  living  in  penury  if  not  in 
abject  squalor,  we  repeat,  tidy  sums. 
T he  hand  ol’  this  Douglass  was  his 
own,  and  when  he  gave  it  to  Miss  Neal 
it  was  a heavy  hand,  for,  according  to 
her  story,  he  is  an  economist,  theoret- 
ical, practical,  rigid.  The  marriage 
was  in  1892  and  the  husband,  it  is 
said,  at  once  began  to  charge  her  for 
every  mea1  she  ate.  Not  only  this;  he 
foiced  her  to  settle  every  month.  There 
are  husbands  who  have  a mania  for 
systems;  who  insist  that  their  wives 
should  keep  a cash  account;  who  look 
at  them  suspiciously  if  these  accounts 
do  not  balance.  So  there  are  husbands 
who  prefer  that  their  wives  should’ 
come  to  them  for  even  the  smallest 
sum  of  money.  They  may  be  gener- 
ously disposed,  they  may  give  un- 
grudgingly, but  they  wish  to  hold  the 
puise  and  thus  assert  the  superiority 
of  the  male.  We  can  understand,  a hue-  I 
band,  a slave  to  system,  reckoning  the 
worth  of  every  meal  eaten  by  his  wife 
and  keeping  the  account  to  graitfy 
his  passion  for  statistics,  just  as  the 
conduct  of  a man  who  observes  a ther- 
mometer thrice  daily  and  keeps  the 
record  is  not  wholly  incomprehensible; 
but  the  insistence  on  cash  payment 
monthly  for  food  and  drink  consumed 
by  a wife  stagger.?  the  understanding. 


Avat-ds 

everything  in  the  World  if  the  words  had 

hlmseff  na1^Gn'' 1,0  Pbl"d  *avo 
nimseit  a fioe  man,  and  that  on  tim 

exerclsaewi0||hlS  7(readlng  hc  bad  to 
exercise  all  the  self-control  which  lie 

Canada8  while°  ,Uc<?t>  from  sMPPing  to 
Ganaad.  while  he  was  still 

I Ye?  mT  PerJmPendlllff  responsibility. 
Srtf  ! r8“son  n°w  considers  him- 
feIf  a lu'Pry  husband,  and  there  are 

guson  "'  r°'l  ,r,el'V!y  l00kln*  Mrs.  For-' 
guson,  o.  knowing  her,  envy  him. 

, “In  Paris  hostesses  arc  taking  drastic 
measures  to  bring  about  the  keeping  of 
early  hours."  m London  there  is  a de- 
mand that  a hostess  who  names  the 
hour  of  beginning  an  entertainment 
should  also  name  the  "closing  time"  in 
her  invitation.  The  hours  for  evening 
parties,  musical  or  otherwise 

private  entertainmem?  ^tve  ' ' a”y 


croft  the  honor  orkHIglithbod? 

Let  us  leave  undiscussed  any  question 

roeSm;  "'C  '““re  *"a  '“•’•Slte'HE 


olumei 


The  man  with  a system  Is  usually  a 
petty  household  tyrant.  We  once  knew 
a father  who  bought  an  account  book 
for  every  child  that  was  born  to  him. 
He  entered  all  sums,  great  or  small, 
expended  for  George,  Louise,  Eugene 
and  Arabella  from  the  time  of  birth 
till  the  children  were  21  years  old.  lfe 
then  presented  the  book  with  the  re- 
mark:  "This  is  what  you  have  cost 

me."  To  a son  he  would  add:  "I  ex- 

pect that  you  will  pay  this  hack.”  We 
(do  not  know  whether  lie  made  a de- 
mand on  any  son-in-law  who  ventured 
into  the  family.  This  father  had  other 
theories  concerning  the  conduct  of  life. 
For  instance,  he  always  donned  heavy 
flannels  Nov.  1,  and  put  on  summer  un- 
derclothes April  1,  without  regard  to  the 
weather,  and  he  commanded  his  spouse 
and  children  to  do  likewise.  He  was 
not  a bad  man:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
an  estimable  citizen,  always  in’  church 
Sunday  mornings;  lie  knew  not  the  ] 
taste  of  wine,  malt  or  strong  waters,  j 
and  he  had  never  used  tobacco  in  any  | 
form;  but  be  was  a man  of  regular 
habits.  Strange  to  say,  his  wife  and  j 
children  were  fond  of  him. 


foolishly,  exasperating1]',-  b®con?e 

paries’  fo'r’tl  Sa>:  n°thi,1R  about  ainne? 

sideration.  When  the  guests  are  invited 

“^to.pp?l^tiurheyS  neVer 
be  absolutely  "Correct  - afe  Jishin-,to 

latb  ^hev”  that  H LS'  fashl0l‘able  ’to^be 
^tc.  They  say  l0  themselves  the  sineW 

attract  more  attention  ^Tl  us^thTy  a e 

bests'0  N°  h0St6SS  a”d  to S the*3  other 
toUests.  No  woman  wishes  to  he  th* 
hrst  in  the  uncloaking  room  if  ^he 
arrives  punctually  at  the  appointed  time 

^pulsf  r toaTage  near  "‘-  ^ooVh  r 
S VWO  before  ° making  «-* 
opener 

tiof"  y°onSO,a- 

sooi  and  early,"  and  she  finds’hls  slam 
of  the  door  a contemptuous  one  • She 
fancies  him  winking  at  the  driver.  The 
hour  appointed  was  9.  The  man 

Ten'  mno‘ages  may  be  ordered  at  11% 

,to  supper  is  not  served  till 

about  n;15f  and  her  husband  is  with 
d fflC,U  ty,t°rr‘  from  the  sideboard.  He 
j w as  bored  by  the  long  wait  before 
music;  he  sat  uncomfortably  and  in  a 
draught  through  interminable  trios  and 
sonatas  or  a program  of  songs  in  four 
anguages  sustained  only  by  the 

| 'TvSht-°fi-,0b!ter  and  chicke"  in  Pleas? 
n°y  indigestible  forms,  flubdub  in 
variety  and  champagne,  which  is  first 
class  at  the  Golightlys.  Should  he  not 
have  his  reward?  And  if  the  hour  of 
closing  were  definitely  stated  on  the 
card  would  the  guests  heed  it?  "I  hari 
no  idea  it  was  so  late,  Mrs.  Golightly 
No  one  ever  wishes  to  leave  your  house' 
Such  a delightful  time!" 


The  Bancrofts  answer  in  this 
of  reminiscences. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  made  an  obscure  little 
oa  re  (which  known  as  the  Queen's 
had  been  unprofitable)  fashionable  pros 
parous,  famous.  Changing  it.,  name  to 
the  Prmce  of  Wales,  she  furnished  It 
prettnj-  according  to  her  taste-  thus  "the 

! 2ELET  ,bh*- . 

first  time  such  thin™'  , thJs  Was  the 
I ®een  in  a been  j 

stalls  was  then  • Ca,T,et  in  tho 

theatre  was  t«l™  .r!  °ratlon'  The 

mo?e  saumPruous]y  heT’hF?? 

peacock  frieze  over  the  S palnted 

front  stall  fell'  in  4 m ’ a^d^a6'"  a 

were  removed,  the  next  day.'  h ans  I 
Bancroft6  was  mortified M 
were  * obliged8 'tc?  be6  *?* 

uvy "a”  tl  Stase'peopIe,npa^idePthe’  'treat- 
ing : He  azTV:our  for  the  wa»<- 

abolish  this^mbnoxious^tom""’^  l" 

an  b=er’  ^rZr^Tt 

“rth 


DID  FOB  INF  STAGE 


Services  Which  Won  for  the* 
Husband  the  Honor  of  Knight- 
i hood  Considered— Raised  the 
Status  of  Profession. 


A Dlekens  Directory  has  been  pub- 
lished and  there  is  promise  of  a Dickens 
Encyclopedia.  The  directory  is  helpful 
lo  all  lovers  of  the  novelist.  How  many 
can  tell  off-hand  the  Christian  name  of 
Mr'.  Guppy’s  friend  Small  weed?  Did  old 
Grandfather  Smallweed  have  a Christian 
name?  Mr.  Snagsby  is  only  Mr.  Snagsby. 
T°r  do  we  know  anything  more  about 
.lie  baptismal  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Chadband. 

Samuel  Richardson  prefixed  to  his 
"History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandtson"  a 
1st  of  the  principal  persons  who  were  to 
igure  in  it.  To  the  seventh  and  last  vol- 
ime  he  added  an  "Index  Historical  and 
Jharacteristical”  of  114’  pages:  also  a 
Abort  index  of  "Similes  and  Allusions.”  ; 
Huts,  on  page  388  of  the  seventh  volume  I 
ve  find  these,  among  other  entries: 
"Luxury  of  the  age,  and  women’s  un-  I 
. lomesticating  themselves,  increase  the  j 


The  wife  in  Atlanta  alleged  other 
causes  for  divorce— her  husband  never 
tipped  a waiter  or  a porter,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  give  tips  out  of  her  own 
means;  she  was  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  meals  of  any  guest  invited  by  her— 
whether  the  husband  charged  for  lodg- 
ing, light  and  the  use  of  the  bath  does 
not  appear;  no  guest  was  invited  with- 
out his  written  consent;  some  husbands 
(will  approve  this  precaution;  he  com- 
plained if  the  servants  were  fed  on  any- 
thing but  bread— evidently  a theorist  in 
matters  of  diet;  he  would  have  only 
one  light  in  the  house  at  night-  al- 
though he  -made  a profit  of  $5000  a ’year 
from  the  management  of  her  estate, 
he  wished  a salary  besides. 

It  does  not  follow  that  this  husband 
was  like  the  late  Silas  Winterbottom, 
a cold,  stern  man.  In  d way  he  was 
uxurious,  for  he  wished  his  wife  to  sign 
an  agreement  that  if  there  should  be 
a quarrel,  the  one  making  an  apology,  ' 
either  public  or  private,  should  submit 
to  being  kissed  100  times.  "Mrs.  Doug- 
lass says  her  husband  actually  enforced 
the  penalty  of  100  kisses  against  her 
once  and  made  her  sick."  He  should 
have  read  to  her  the  famous  verses  of 
Catullus  to  his  Lesbia,  in  which  the 
poet  demanded  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  kisses,  or  a like  amorous 
and  poetic  burst  of  the  ingenious  Jo- 
hannes Secundus.  The  story  js  a 
strange  one,  and  many  morals  might  bp 
drawn  from  it.  Only  yesterday  Mr. 
Ferguson  in  a mild  state  of  alcoholic 

n?mf’i?iiCenC?  and  confi<Jence  informed 
us  that  as  he  went  home  after  he  had 


artistic  excellence 
OF  THEIR  PRODUCTIONS 


The  Herald  published  last  Sunday  a 
review  of  "The  Bancrofts:  Recollections 
of  «0  Years"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  N.  Y.). 
This  review  was  chiefly  of  a biographi- 
cal and  aneedotical  nature.  There  was 
* sketch  of  their  lives  as  told  by  them- 
•elves;  there  was  gossip  about  their 
friends  as  seen  through  their  eyes. 

It  is.  known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft in  1SS5  left  the  theatre  as  man- 
agers, and  also  as  comedians,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  reappearances:  that 
"the  net  profit  on  the  20  years'  man- 
agement exceeded  the  sum  of  £180,000; 
that  Mr.  Bancroft  in  1897  was  knighted.’ 
The  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  an- 
nouncing the  honor  read:  "In  recogni- 

tion of  the  high  position  which  you  oc- 
1n  ,the  Profession  to  which  you 
hNe'tri  dexed  SUCh  notab)e  service.” 
_L'',lther  Mb  nor  Mrs.  Bancroft  ever 

Bancroft  !!  U“lted  States-  tb°ngh  Mr. 
®a"c/oft  was  twice  in  New  York  Th» 

knnt?  ,'?ajorlty  of  playgoers  In  Boston 
°nly  by  rePUtatton.  To  the  i 
' c,e’  generation  the  names  of  Squire  I 
Bancroft,  and  Marie  Wilton,  his  wlft  ( 
are  w thout  any  significance.  "Authors 
m death«-''  "rote  Hazlitt,  “ 

in  t.ielr  works:  players  only  In  their 

dit io^  tMe  breath  of  common  tra? 

riidon.  They  die  and  leave  the  world 
no  copy.  Their  uncertain  popularity 
is  as  short-lived  as  It  is  dazzling,  and 

iSemb^VafSey0;^"18  °f 


hen  he  and  his  wife  first  took  con- 
trol of  a theatre  matinees  were  un- 
known, except  for  pantomimes  and  oe- 
caMonal  entertainments  for  charity 
AAe  first  tried  one  of  ‘School’  in  the 
®S  * °£  Us  sreat  success,  with  only 
* moderate  and  not  sufficiently  encour- 
g result."  ("School"  on  Its  first  pro. 

18-0  V,  fr°m  JanUar'V'  1S69-  to  April, 
the  ' expertmem.  !lKa''S  passed  bt>fore 

clous  '*Nos  ls-  bar*-, 

-W  was  produced  %%%%%% 

noon  aperf oi'man ces S of  ; after- 

not  until  we  produced  ‘WinT^  Was 
187, S that  1 oucea  -Diplomacy’  in 

— afternoon^repi^sentaUons^of^  th^  regu? 

establislied/’  rpally 

were  much  more  costly  thannTlfeTt,ley 
1 Rseriients 

1 "?^‘n  ba”-keepers,  firem/n’ 

other^yrten1  ,atnfin  m°St  of  tba  Sres 

! It  seerL  to  me 

ha?-dkl  n0t„be  fun  shtc^C 

harder  still  upbn  the  ballet-girts 
I P°orer  members  of  a coinoam-  -n  i 

Laiat!!.S5 

I li^hed^inhNiw1 York beVoreeVreandeSMb' 

Bancroft  introduced  them  in  London 

Salaries  paid  actors  in  "the  palmy 
days  ’ of  the  drama-"days  in  my  re- 
membrance, of  much  slovenliness  and 
dmgy  solemnity,  as  well  as  of  most  use 

n a-.3""!  W0I’k”—  P'tiabfy 

the  „ , ' 110  m0re  P'aiPtive  story 

than  the  desperate  struggles  made  by 
s°  great  a man  as  Macready  to  secure 
for  his  retirement  an  income  „f  „ 
sand  a year  to  f,, of  a th°u- 
yeai  to  support  and  educate 


a large  family  eveT % * 
voicing  banishment  from  i ZT*  n’  i 
the  remainder  of  hi8 ^ hfe  " Th°  R- °’’ 
crofts  claim  “without  arrogance®  I 
have  been  the  first  to  effet gance.  t0 

them,  which  was  in  18T(  but  at  Jf|ft 
Prmce  of  Wales  his  salary  % 

- a laige  sum  then.”  Four  years  after 
ward  the  Bancrofts  paid  Georg4  Ho  lev- 
£W  a week  for  the  part  in  j l 

which  had  previously  brought  1dm  £)'s 
Mrs.  Sterling  received  a,  u,„  1 ’ 

lu  the  fl„al%evival  of  hi  samerqn,iSe 

eight  times  the  salary  Paid  the 
representative  of  the  par<  . „ 

Charles  Coghlan  rePia(-ed  ri  j Afo  n 
tague,  he  received  only'  nine  pound?' 
Later  he  received  f50  and  £60.  pounds- 

The  salary  list  at  th7  Prince  of  AvaIea 
grew  out  of  all  relation  to  the  receipt? 
for  the  theatre  was  a small  one.  The 
plays  were  mounted  elaborately  and 
carefully  "a  revelation  In  what  was  a 
period  of  stage  heedlessness."  a raise 
in  prices  of  admission  was  inevitable. 


The  charge  for  admission 

What  then  were  these  services  to  the  1 dr3t  rais®d  from  6 to  7 shillings 
stage  which  brought  to  Mr.  Squire  Ban-  WaS  ralsed  to  10  shillings,  aTld  tl" 


accordingly  1 'xf.p  ratl's  or  t!le  theatre 
and  bold  biT  • j»  ‘ , anSe  "'.i«  radical 
<o  lo»ed  the  * Thea"»  soon 

nd  afterward  nearlv*  1 'cn  t,le  I-J'oeum,  1 

or. den  charged  nul  _6'  crj  ,na>iager  in  j 
#rv , „ _ “ *iKe  prices. 

_>  * ancrofts  were  the  first  in  Lnn-  ’ ! 

dOTi  to  allow  a single  play  to  form  the 

When  they  took  the  Hay  market  Thea- 
tre, they  abolished  the  pit. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  ills  wife  from  the  first  to  restore 
the  somewhat  damaged  credit  of  Eng- 
lish acting  by  forming  a company  with 
a style,  a "tradition  and  an  ensemble  of 
its  own.  Both  English  and  visiting 
; French  critics  were  quick  to  appreciate 
I the  purpose  and  the  accomplishment. 

I Whatever  test  was  applied,  no  true 
(principle  was  found  lacking.  "The  first 
was  clearly  respect  for  the  audience, 
who  were  not  considered  a mass  of 
beings  from  whom  money  is  taken,  and 
who  then,  after  being  the  prey  of  the 
boxkeepers  and  bill  sellers,  were  to  be 
packed  and  squeezed  into  seats."  There 
wore  no  petty  exactions.  "Our  audiences 
were  rather  visitors  whose  good  will  it 
was  sought  to  conciliate,  with  the  result 
that  the  house  was  thronged  with  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  adherents,  many  of 
whom  were  by  no  means  theatregoers 
as  a general  rule."  There  was  a true 
ensemble  on  the  stage,  moulded  by  con- 
stant and  painstaking  rehearsals.  This 
member  or  that  member  of  the  company 
might  leave  but  "a  spirit  was  trans- 
mitted by  a sort  of  hereditary  descent 
from  actor  to  actor,"  so  that  there  "was 
always  a family.  A master  mind  con- 
trolled. "We  were  rightly  stated  to  have 
I set  our  faces  from  the  first  against  the 
j obnoxious  'star  system’:  no  trace  ever 
being  visible  of  the  vile  tradition,  once 
prevalent  among  actors,  of  defrauding 
a comrade  of  a chance."  Time  and  time 
again  the  Bancrofts  themselves  ap- 
' peared  in  small  parts  to  strengthen  the 
i performance  as  a whole.  Actors  who 
had  attracted  little  or  no  attention  in 
other  theatres  acquired  good  habits  and 
grew  steadily  in  artistic  stature  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  loss  of  a fine 
comedian  was  quickly  replaced.  Mr. 
Bancroft,  as  some  one  said,  "enlisted 
under  his  banner  a following  of  young 
actors  into  whom  he  infused  a harmony 
' of  surpassing  excellence." 


| It  was  fortunate  In  many  ways  that 
the  Bancrofts  formed  an  alliance  with 
I T.  W.  Robertson  and  produced  his 
plays  although  Irving  once  said  to  Sir 
Squire:  “What  a big  name  you  might 
have  made  for  yourself  had  you  never 
come  across  those  Robertson  plays! 
What  a pity  for  your  own  sake,  for-n©J 
actor  can  be  remembered  long  who  does 
not  appear  in  the  classical  drama.”  But 
these  plays  were  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful; they  crowded  the  theatre  for' 
long  runs;  they  made  it  possible,  for  the; 
Bancrofts  to  carry  out  their  high  pur- 
poses and  embellish  future  productions. 
j Xo  doubt  the  plays  of  Robertson  would 
seem  today  singularly  thin  and  hope-j 
lessly  old-fashioned,  but  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  they  were  thought  to  be 
natural  and  realistic,  a true  portraiture 
of  contemporaneous  life.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  pieces  performed  be- 
fore these  comedies  seldom  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  in  which  the  audi- 
ence lived:  "The  ciiaracters  were,  for 

the  most  part,  pale  reflections  of  once 
substantial  shapes  belonging  to  a former 
of  theatrical  existence,  whilst  the 
undings  were  often  as  much  in 
iny  with  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
those  of  Queen  Victoria." 
fought,  as  did  Sir  Squire,  tiiat 
her  so-called  pictures  of  life 
on  the  stage  were  as  false  as 
e conventional.  "The  charac- 
1 In  an  unreal  world,  and  the 
ethics  on  the  stage  was  the 
warped  traditions, 
ancrofts  produced  Robertson's 
" "Ours."  "Caste,"  "Play," 

' "M.  P."  The  two  acted  alto- 
bout  3000  nights  in  them.  “We 


"In  those  days."  says  Sir  Squire, 
"there  was  no  copyright  law  with 
America,  and  Robertson  was  cruelly 
1 robbed  of  the  iargb  fee  he  should  have 
received.  Shorthand  experts  were 
placed,  for  several  successive  nights,  in 
different  parts  of  tile  theatre  to  take 
down  the  text  of  ‘Caste.’  Tills  was  so 
seeretely  and  cleverly  done  as  to  en- 
able the  play  to  be  acted  throughout 
the  United  States  without  one  cent  of 
payment— the  work.  It  is  to  he  the 
more  regretted,  of  an  actor.  He  is 
since  dead,  so  1 will  not  write  li is 
name.” 

Tlie  comedies  of  Robertson  that  were 
revised  at  the  Maymarket  when  the 
Bancrofts  managed  the  theatre  were 
again  successful.  The  profit  on 

"School"  from  the  first  Saturday  in 

May  until  the  first  Friday  in  August 
(ISSO)  exceeded  £10,000. 

After  the  Robertsonian  comedies  at 

the  P\ncc  of  Wales,  the  Bancrofts  pro- 
duced plays  that  were  already  well 
known;  "Money,"  "The  School  for 

Scandal,"  "Masks  and  Faces,”  "Lon- 
don Assurance,”  "The  Rivals."  They 
were  produced  with  unusual  attention 
to  scenery,  costumes,  furniture.  Each 
play  was  produced  “entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  ideas  of  its  appeal 
to  a modern  audience."  For  many 
months  before  the  production  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  there  were  long 
visits  to  the  print-room  and  the  read- 
ing room  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
also  visits  to  Knole,  where  the  rooms 
might  suggest  elaborate  and  faithful 
decoration  to  the  scene  painter.  Mrs. 

Bancroft  conceived  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing a minuet  at  Lady  Sneerwell's| 
house.  Some,  as  Mr.  William  Winter, 
think  this  dance  scene  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  they  raise  the ^jjound  objec- 
tion that  Lady  Sneerwell’s  guests  were 
at  a card  party,  not  a ball.  The  Ban- 
crofts were  anxious  to  secur  e a real  live 
negro  to  take  the  part  of  Pompey,  Lady 
Teazle’s  black  page.  After  they  had 
searched  vainly  docks,  warehouses, 
charitable  institutions,  they  borrowed 
a negro  boy  from  the  owner  of  sugar 
plantations.  Three  pages  of  "The  Ban- 
crofts” are  given  up  to  Clement  Scott’s 
description  of  the  scenery  and  the  cos- 
tumes. Mrs.  Bancroft  did  not  allow 
the  audience  to  forget  the  old  country 
training  and  the  rustic  simplicity  of 
Lady  Teazle,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  "adopted 
tlie  golden  mean”  as  Joseph  Surface,  I 
who  “could  be  played  as  a low  villain  i 
or  as  a hungry,  excited  and  abandoned 
libertine.”  There  were  a few  transpo- 
sitions in  the  sequence  of  the  scenes, 
and  the  Bancrofts  evidently  plumed 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  their 
"School  for  Scandal”  was  "practically 
a new  play,"  by  reason  of  "the  heart 
and  sympathy  infused  into  what  had 
before  so  often  seemed  a string  of  bril- 
liant, cruel  epigrams,  unconnected  by 
a thread  of  human  interest."  Never- 
theless, Sheridan’s  comedy  was  bril- 
liantly successful  long  before  the  Ban- 
crofts were  fussy  about  scenery,  a 
minuet  and  a real  negro. 


5t 


Id 


it! 


ideed  havf*  prone  on  reviving 
iyu  until  madness  or  old  apr»- 
us.”  Dickens  delighted  in 
[<•  found  special  pleasure  in 
lassuming  form,  which  had  .so 
hown  that  real  wit  could  afford 
ft  any  airs  of  attention  to  it." 
c Carthy  declared  that  tlie  pro- 
of these  comedies  broke  tlie 
i;,e  French  «ta over  Jvondon 
i;  ;hat  Marie  Wilton  playing  In 
vised  English  comedy.  The 
nd  the  theatre,  the  actors  and 
i all  seemed  made  for  one  an* 
Tom  Taylor  safrd.  "The  public 
lime  were  in  harmony  with  the 
the  play-  arid  the  talent  of  the 
nr  t •;  everything  had  come  about 


lor  of  David  James,  j 
la^e  of  Honey,  who' 
4 fatal  illness  play- 
the  comedy  in  1979. 


The  Herald  lias  already  spoken  of  the 
revival  of  "Masks  and  Faces"  and  of 
the  pathetic  ending  substituted  by  the 
Bancrofts  for  Charles  Reade's  "old 
stagey,  rhyming  tag.”  Reade,  by  the 
way,  complained  of  one  actor,  that  his 
performance  was  “going  off,  through 

his  taking  snuff  without  discretion,  j 
Very  few  actors  are  to  be  trusted  with  j 
a snuffbox;  indiscreetly  used,  it  frit- 
ters points  away,  instead  of  sharpening 
them."  Reade  told  the  Bancrofts  that  I 
the  conception  of  tlie  play  and  the 
beautiful  scene  between  the  two  women 
In  the  last  act  were  his.  Tom  Taylor 
was  responsible  for  a delightful  part  in 
the  second  act. 

Among  plays  produced  by  the  Ban-, 
crofts  were  "Wilkie  Collins'  "Man  and 
Wife.”  filbert’s  "Sweethearts,"  Sardou’s 
“Diplomacy,"  "Odette,”  "Fedora." 

Why  was  the  sumptuous  revival  of | 
j “The  Merchant  of  Venice"  a failure,  al-j 
I though  it  was  a failure  of  which  Sir. 
j Squire  seemed  proud?  The  Bancrofts, 
j visited  Venice  with  their  scene  painter: 

I they  made  all  sorts  of  preparations; 
there  were  gorgeous  processions ; songs' 
from  other  comedies  by  Shakespeare 
were  introduced  and  sung  by  Portia  s 
pages  ; "the  utmost  realism  was  at-j 
talned”  ; there  was  a brilliant  audience' 
but  the  production  was  undoubtedly  a 
failure.  Charles  Coghlan.  who  played 
Sbylock,  was  nervous.  "He  had  clearly 
thought,  out  the  character  for  himself, 
and  his  performance  was  the  result.  It 
was  very  clever,  very  natural,  exactly 
the  Jew  you  might  meet  in  Whitechapel, 
but  it  was  gray  instead  of  being  lurid, 

and  quite  Ineffective.”  The  character 
fell  back  among  the  others,  was  not 
more  Important  than  the  Venetian  gen- 
ii tlemen.  Sir  Squires  tells  a story  that 
i ] when  Mar  ready  went  on  the  stage  for 
, the  scene  with  Tubal  he  prepared  him- 
; self  by  hanging  on  to  tlie  rungs  of  a 
i!  ladder  arid  snarling  at  some  imaginary 
i foe:  if  there  were  no  ladder  handy,  he 
would  shake  an  unoffending  super  until 
his  cue  came. 


written"  in  praise  of  him  and  tils  wife. 
He  is  so  naive' in  this  that  the  egotism 
is  amusing  rather  than  offensive.  When 
lie  writes  about  anything  outside  of  his 
art,  he  is  pompously  platitudinous.  His 
attitude  toward  any  member  of  tlie 
Royal  family  and  toward  Lords  and 
Ladles  is  meek  and  humble,  and  there 
are  times  when  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  call  it  snobbish. 

The  Herald  lias  received  the  following 
letter : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald; 

lteeenllr  it  seems  that  there  lias  been  a 
tendency  in  some  theatres  in  Boston— as  the 
Castle  Square  and  the  Oalet.v — to  create  sensa- 
tion by  means  of  certain  characters  of  things 
which  ' they  lake  to  lie  Chinese.  During  the 
last  few  weeks,  for  instance,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  "Geisha”  at  the  Castle.  Square  Theatre, 
there  is  a character  representing  a Chinese  pro- 
prietor of  a tea  house.  This  pseudo-Chinese  is 
dressed  in  such  a ridiculous  manner  and  eats 
In  such  a mean  way  that  only  those  possessing 
extraordinary  Imaginative  power  can  ever  pro 
dnee  them.  „ , , , 

T.est  that  the  East  Rnd  t\  est  should 
forever  remain  ignorant,  of  eacli  other,  and 
consequently  that  the  Christian  ideal  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  wouldxnever  he  attained.  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  express  m.v  opinion  in  a 
few  words  to  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

Difference  is  one  of  tlie  essential  features 
of  nature.  Diffeuences  yi  character  aud  in  dis- 
position exist  in  a community  or  in  a race; 
so,  too.  exist  ■ differences  in  costumes  and  in 
languages  among  the  various  communities  or 
laces.  These  differences  do  not  necessary  co- 
rdate with  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  and  the 
ancient  Chinese  all  aliens  were  barbarians  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  mod- 
ern ethics  teaches  us  that  morality  Is  not  to 
he  standardized  by  “self.”  but  by  "mankind.” 
Almost  all  of  the  social  institutions,  customs, 
or  ceremonies  of  the  various  nations,  whether 
different  ill  nature,  or  in  form,  or-ln  principle 
or  even  in  all.  are  all  working  toward  the 
same  goal — the  great  aim  of  life.  Things  dit 
ferent  from  one's  osvn  generally  excite  Ids  in- 
| stinrt  of  curiosity,  but  they  remaiu  curious 
j onlv  as  long  fis  they  are  not  understood  or  mis- 
understood. Thus  it  is  not  justifiable  to  rep- 
I resent  things  being  merely  curious  as  disgust- 
I ing  and  contemptible. 

It  may  be  true,  bowever.  that  those  Chinese 
i characters  as  aforementioned  are  not  at  all 
| created  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  dramatist. 
Probably  they  may  be  true  representation  of 
some  thing  Chinese,  hut  certainly  they  cannot 
he  a true  representation  of  everything  Chinese. 
Xoble  and  mean  characters  can  be  found  among 
every  nation.  Desirable  and  reproachable  cus- 
toms prevail  throughout  every  community.  Of 
the  total  a lust  estimation  cannot  b“  made 
from  some  of  its  parts.  Individual  cases  do 
not  represent  the  general  feature  of  the  whole. 
For  example,  the  man  working  In  the  street 
is  certainly  different  from  the  one  sifting  in 
the  State  House,  both  In  appearance  aud  In  be- 
havior. Yet  they  are  both  citizens  of  the 
Uniled  Slates.  Should  a foreign  traveller,  ig- 
norant of  the  conditions  of  America,  loud  at 
Boston,  be  shown  a common  laborer  and  told 
that  this  is  the  typical  citizen  in  this  country, 
what  would  he  his  impression  of  the  land  on 
Which  he  lias  just  set  foot.!  It  must,  he  under- 
I stood  that  most  of  the  people  in  America  have 
I come  across  with,  only  a particular  class  of 
Orientals.  Indeed,  such  a performance  as  the 
one  played  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  does 
in  many  respects  misinform  the  American  pub- 
I iic  that  this  class  of  people  represents  the 
' typical  citizens  of  China.  ,,  , , 

i It  is  often  said  I liat  a thing  which  Is  good 
on  one  occasion  may  create  evil  on  another.  In 
estimating  foreign  institutions,  one  should  he 
careful  to  notice  the  proper  occasion  on  which 
certain  customs  are  observed.  If  an  Orients, 
should  sec  oil  American  husband  kissing  las 
wife  lie  is  certainly  not  justified  to  infer  that 
an  American  may  and  will  kiss  any  woman  he 
happens  to  meet.  In  China  the  custom  of 
"Kotow"  i prostration)  is  a sign  of  respect  to  j 
elders  and  superiors;  but  to  represent  a Chinese 
proprietor  of  a tea  house  kotowing  to  tlie  Jap- 
anese without  any  reason  is  just  as  unsatis- 
factory ns  to  represent  on  a Chinese  stage  an 
American  mistress  kissing:  with  her  butler. 

About  20  years  ago  a white  person  was  rep- 
resented on  a Chinese  stage  as  one  without  knee-  ! 
joints.  Under  this  condition  he  was  not  able  j 
to  get  up  when  he  was  once  knocked  down. 
Such  misrepresentation  of  the  foreigners  had 
created  some  contempt  against  the  westerns, 
and  lienee  produced  some  serious  troubles  be- 
tween China  ami  ttie  western  nations  Thanks 
to  tlie  European  and  American  travellers  and 
missionaries  who  have  penetrated  into  tlie  In- 
terior on  pood  terms  with  the  natives  and 
corrected  most  of  the  misconceptions  of  the 
Chinese,  the  mutual  relation  between  China  and 
other  countries — especially  tlie  1 lilted  states 
lias  been  very  cordial.  I sincerely  hope  that 
tlie  frlondlv  relationship  Mould,  not  he  impaired 
hy  creating  antipathy  between  onr  two  peoples 
-tii rough  such  misrepresentation  at  tlie  theatres 
P has  been  aforementioned.  H'A  CHIN. 

» Cambridge.  June  7. 

Mr.  Chin  should  not.  take  "The 
Geisha"  too  seriously.  Some  time  ago 
when  a Japanese  in  high  station  was 
about  to  visit  England,  performances  of 
"The  Mikado"  were  prohibited  and 
bands  were  not  allowed  to  play  selec- 
tions 'from  the  operetta.  When  the 
Japanese  arrived  and  was  told  of  the 
courtesy  shown  him  and  Ills  Emperor, 
he  regretted  the  pother,  and  said  he  had 
looked  forward  to  seeing  the  piece, 
which  he  understood  was  amusing.  For 
many  years  Americans  and  Englishmen 
have  been  caricatured  grossly  In  French, 
German  and  Italian  theatres.  Was  Asa 
Trenchard  in  "Our  American  Cousin"  a 
faithful  representation  of  an  American 
In  tlie  Fifties?  Do  Germans,  French- 
men, Italians,  protest  against  the 
caricaturing  of  members  of  these  respec- 
tive nations  In  burlesques  or  musical 
comedies  performed  here?  Some  years 
ago  in  New  York  an  Irishman  wrote  a1 
violent  letter  against  a pla.y;  hut  his  ob- 
jection was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
countryman  on  the  stage  was  made  up' 
j with  green  whiskers. 

I PHILIP  HALE. 

' tvy\X  x,  i 

MEfo  AND  THINGS. 


| William  R;  Moore  of  Me; 

I erner  and  Unionist,  merchant  and  inde- 
| fatigable  advertiser,  politician  and  hon- 
‘ est  man,  was  burled  last  week,  and  at 
his  own  request  his  body  was  wrapped 
in  an  American  flag.  Other  citizens  have 
made  a.  similar  request  and  their  wishes 
have  been  reverently  respected.  They 
have  thought  perhaps  that  they  would 
thus  rise  the  more  majestically  in  the 
last  and  great  day,  or  show  their 
patriotism  unmistakably,  as  the  chorus 
in  a play  by  the  ingenious  and  restless 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan. 


These  were  the  chief  services  of  the 
Bancrofts,  as  managers,  to  the  English 
stage  There  remains  the  question  of 
-their  own  acting.  Sir  Squire  publishes 
at  length  many  enthusiastic  articles 


“Seventy-five  years  have  rolled  by 
since  last  I met  the  reader,  and  1 am 
still  a thoughtless  girl.”  When  Miss 
Gushalina  in  Richard  H.  Newell’s  bur- 
lesque of  "Jane  Eyre"  first  met  Mr. 
Higgins,  "his  pallid  tresses  hung  in 
curls  down  his  back,  and  an  American 
flag  floated  from  Ills  Herculean  should- 
ers.” Mr.  Higgins  wore  this  flag  in  life. 
This  man,  “six  feet  high  and  broad  In 
proportion,  whose  majestic  and  spacious 
brow  betokened  realms  of  Elyslan 
thought  arid  excrescent  ideality.”  Mr. 


Mr.  Moore  in  his  lifetime  was  ranked 
as  an  eccentric.  Fifteen  years  ago  he 
built  a tomb  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  tomb  is  large  and  stately,  so  they 
call  it  a mausoleum.  On  this  tomb  is  a 
statue  of  Mr.  Moore,  "full  length,  heroic 
size.”  Mrs.  Moore  is  also  represented 
on  the  tomb,  but  by  a medallion,  not  a 
statue.  Mr.  Moore  composed  his  own 
epitaph:  “He  did  the  best  he  could"; 
and  this  is  carved  at  the  base  of  the 
statue.  For  all  this— tomb,  statue,  epi- 
taph—the  designer  and  future  occupant 
was  described  as  an  eccentric  person. 
But  was  he  not  sane  in  wishing  to  see 
the  memorial  statue  and  epitaph?  He 
could  not  hew  the  former,  but  he  was 
able  to  suggest,  criticise,  reject,  ap- 
prove. He  could,  and  did,  write  the 
epitaph,  and,  as  epitaphs  go,  it  is  a 
good  one,  neither  mock-modist  nor  too 
vainglorious.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Moore  left  no  children  behind  him,  hut 
when  distinguished  men  enter  into 
statuehood,  though  childless  there  are 
always  carpers  at  the  design,  likeness, 
technic.  The  American  citizen  is  a born 
critic.  Even  United  States  senators, 
supposed  to  he  interested  chiefly  in  com- 
mercial matters,  can,  on  occasion,  talk 
neatly  about  art.  Mr.  Moore  saw  to  it 
that  his  statue  pleased  him.  No  doubt 
on  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons  he  used 
to  go  to  the  cemetery — “in  which  he 
held  stock”— to  walk  about  the  .mauso- 
leum and  admire  the  statue.  We  are 
not  told  whether  lie  from  year  to  year 
made  slight  changes,  lengthened  the 
legs,  made  the  chin  a little  more  promi- 
inent,  reduced  the  outlines  of  an  ear. 
Not  many  months  ago  in  a northern 
city  a man  who  had  ordered  his  statue 
and  tomb  some  years  before  knocked 
off  the  carved  whiskerage  because  he 
purposed  to  die  with  a close-shaven 
face. 


"He  did  the  best  he  could."  Mr. 
Moore’s  neighbors  say  he  did,  nor  do 
they  make  a reservation  based  on  the 
exact  degree  of  potentiality.  The  epi- 
taph has  the  great  merit  of  being  con- 
cise. It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the 
dead  without  enlarging  the  grief  of  the 
mourners,  without  provoking  the  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  less  interested. 
When  Mortimer  Collins  died  Punch 
wrote  concerning  him:  “He  was  a man 
who,  in  an  unconventional  way,  deeply 
believed  in  God,  and  strove  to  do  his 
duty  honestly  and  punctually  by  his 
employers,  loving  his  family  and  friends, 
variously  accomplished,  happy  under 
hard  labor,  and  helpful  to  all  he  could 
help  hy  word  or  deed.”  Thrice  happy 
he  of  whom  these  words  could  honestly 
be  written!  Yet  there  were  some  who  ob- 
jected to  the  phrase  "he  strove  to  do 
his  duty  honestly  and  punctually  by  his 
employers,”  because,  forsooth,  it  took 
from  the  dignity  of  Collins.  A collection 
of  epitaphs  written  hy  prominent  men 
now  living  for  their  tombstones,  urns, 
"memorial  tablets"  would  be  good  read- 
ing. The  sub-title  of  this  volume  might 
be,  "Or  the  Importance  of  a Man  to 
Himself.” 


We  quoted  from  Newell’s  parody, 
which  Is  to  be  found  in  “The  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  Papers.”  Who  reads  these  pa- 
pers today,  or  Newell’s  novel  of  New 
York  life,  “Avery  Gibun,”  in  which  cer- 
tain Bohemians  of  the  late  fifties  figure, 
In  which  ill-fated  Ada  Clare  is  por- 
trayed? Newell  was  versatile— he  was 
also  one  of  the  husbands  in  turn  of 
“Mazeppa”  Menken,  and  he  loved  deeply 
that  brilliant,  fascinating  woman.  A 
letter  written  by  -Swinburne  was  pub- 
lished a few  days  ago  in  which  the  poet 
criticised  shrewdly  the  verses  of  Whit- 
tier. In  1861  a prize  of  J500  was  offered 
in  this  country  for  the  best  national 
hymn.  Newell  wrote  a series  of  an- 
thems which  he  alleged  had  been  sent 
in  competition.  Tlie  parody  of  Whit- 
tier’s style  forestalled  Swinburne's  ob- 
jections. 

My  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock 
Still  finds  its  roots  firm-bound  in  Plymouth 
Rock. 

And  all  thy  sons  unite  in  one  grand  wish — 
To  keep  the  virtues  of  Preserv — ed  Fish. 

Freserv — ed  Fish,  the  Deacon  stern  and 
true. 

Told  our  New  England  what  her  sons 
should  do. 

And  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty  and 
right, 

Then  tlie  whole  land  were  lost  Indeed  In 
nlglu. 

This  poem  was  rejected  on  account  of 
Its  sectional  bias,  as  the  one  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  beginning,  "The  sun 
sinks  softly  to  his  evening  post,"  was 
rejected  because  the  committee  sus- 
pected that  Bryant  had  crowded  an  ad- 
vertisement of  tlie  newspaper  he  edited 
Into  the  first  line. 


Does  any  one  read  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  to-^ 
day?  Is  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  only  a 
name?  Who  can  name  offhand  the; 
author  of  "Tlie  Elephant  Club"  or  give 


me  real  name  of  “K.  N.  Pepper""  Tire 
humor  that  detlghted  former  generations 
,1s  too  often  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion to  those  of  today.  The  humorist 
applauded  In  1909  should  be  modest.  Is 
Jie  not,  after  all,  one  of  the  ephemerldae7 

“Lest  tve  forget,  lest  we  forget."  A 
rich  woman  In  St.  Louis  kept  for  some 
years  a diary  In  which  she  entered  scru- 
ipulously  the  abusive  names  applied  to 
fher  by  her  husband.  This  "Diary  of  a 
Wife”  turned  out  to  be  a more  valuable 
book,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  than 
any  one  of  those  recommended  by  Dr. 
Charles  TV.  Eliot  for  a five-foot  shelf 
library.  Suing  for  divorce,  the  diarist 
would  read  to  the  court  choice  extracts, 
as:  “May  12,  1902 — Husband  kicked  me 
on  the  shins.”  

Inconsequential  breakfast,  breakfast 
that  Is  no  breakfast,  is  not  by  any 
means  a recent  fad,  or  a prescription 
of  a modern  authority  on  diet.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton said,  in  "The  Complete  Angler,” 
that  his  diet  was  always  one  glass  of 
ale  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  “and  no 
more  till  dinner,"  and  his  friend,  Viator, 
remarked:  "I  will  light  a pipe,  for  that 
is  commonly  my  breakfast,  too.”  The 
■ breakfast  of  the  anclint  Romans  was 
B only  a grape  or  two,  a raisin  or  two,  a 
date,  an  olive. 

ORPHECM  THEATUE-The  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  in  C.  T.  Dazey's 
rural  play,  "Home  Folks,”  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast  of  characters: 

John  Selbi Howell  Hansel 

PhuI  Niles James  L.  broloj 

Old  Nat  Niles’.'.'. Hasson 

Squire  Adams Walter  Walker 

Joe  Hawkins Devine 

Walter  Clayton Ayr  ley  Birch 

Si  Ilrrkle  William  W.  DeWolf 

Bert  Hopkins Vary  Sanders 

Louis  Tluel 

Walter  Dullon 

Dennis  Dullea 


I at  the  store  and  bring  back  with  y....  .. 
' gallon  of  kerosene,  a peck  of  potatoes, 
some  whale  oil  soap,  two  white  turnips 
and  a lamp  chimney.  Tills  evening  j-ou 
must  go  at  once  and  get  rid  of  the  cater- 
pillars in  the  little  cherry  trees.  This 
Is  an  awful  year  for  caterpillars,  black 
ants  and  cut  worms;  a regular  bug 
year.’  ” 


T.em  Brown 
Bud  Heckle 


Sammy  Small Hennis  Dullea 

Jimmy  Sampson Shirley  Mack 

Ruth  Pi  a v ton Edna  Bruns 


"Did  you  yourself  do  any.  shooting, 
Mr.  Johnson,  or  did  you  confine  yourself 
lo  collecting  material  for  your  eagerly 
anticipated  and  colossal  work  on  "Man 
as  a Political  and  Social  Beast?” 

“I  don’t  mind  doing  errands  in  Clam- 
port,  for  the  distances  are  short;  I 
don't  mind  squirting  stuff  on  rose 
bushes;  but  I draw  the  line  at  cater- 
pillars when  the  nest  Is  as  big  as  a 
ham.  Massed  together  these  cater- 
pillar's are  a loathsome  sight.  Isn’t 
there  something  about  them  In  the 
Bible?  O,  yes;  ’He  spake,  and  the 
locusts  came,  and  caterpillars,  and  that' 
without  number.’  It  Isn’t  locust  year, 
but  the  caterpillars  are  there,  and  that 
without  number.”  Mr.  Johnson  kept 
repeating  this:  “and  that  without  num- 
ber,” as  though  he  were  wound  up. 
"But  I got  rid  of  a good  many  of  them 
I bound  rags  round  a stick,  poured  ker- 
osene on  and  burned  the  nests.  I did 
this  so  effectually  that  I killed  three 
of  the  best  trees,  set  the  beach  grass 
afire  and  at  one  time  I thought  the 
house  would  go.  ruined  a suit  of  clothes 
and  burnt  my  hand  badly'.  See?  But 
I got  rid  of  them;  O,  yes,  I got  rid  of 
them.” 


Yet  wo  observed" "flint  Mr.  Sothern 
when  he  began  Hamlet's  soliloquy:  "To 
be,  or  not  to  be,”  was  seated,  and  that 
lie  delivered  nearly  all.  If  not  (ho  whole, 
of  the  speech  In  a silting-  posture.  Nor 
was  he  the  first  to  do  (his.  No  doubt 
ho  sat  In  order  to  bring  the  soliloquy 
nearer  self-communion;  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elocutionary  exercise. 
According  (o  Mr.  Bergson's  theory, 
tragedy  was  then  turned  into  comedy  by 
the  very  act.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  that  tragedy  was  thus  made 
more  "everyday";  that  there  was  then 
a Hamlet  for  the  household. 
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seerT  In  the  streets  might  not  be  classi- 
fied as  dlshpanamas,  stewpanamae, 

fryingpanamas,  sUgarpanamas,  etc.,  etc. 
Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  a 

person.  He  Is  probably  the 

who  once  offered  titles 

at  a low  price  to  ambitious  young 
novelists,  recommending  » — - - 

Summer  Idyl"  as  a title  that 


flippant 
same  man 


Colic  and  Bu- 
colic; a 

would  insure  quiCK  seimis.  ^ i muama 
hat  is  a serious  thing,  and  it  is  taken 
nr  hv  thfi  wearer,  who  is  never 


Ruth  Clayton ••  •••  •••-- 

••Sis”  Durkeo Katherine  Clinton 

Mrs.  Martha  Selby Kose  Morison 

Pollv  Hopkins Marion  Calvert 

Sadie  Heckle Kona  Dwyer 

Annie  Sampson. vera  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Haskins... 


.Gene  DeLeon 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— John 
Craig  stock'  company  in  “Florodora,” vl 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts  by  Leslie 
Siuart  and  Owen  Hall.  The  east: 

Cyrus  \Y,  Gilfain Theodore  Friebus 

Capt.  Arthur  Donegal Wilfred  Young 

Frank  Abercoed.' William  1\  Carletou  J 

Leandro .Bert  Young 

Anthony  Tweedlepunch Donald  Meek 

Dolores Louise  Le  Baron, 

Valleda.  maid  to  Lady  Holy  rood ...  Irene  Martini 

Angela  Gilfain Gertrude  Binley 

Lady  Holyrood Mary  Youug 

/ l i /•'  i *i 

men  and  things. 

Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  called  on  us 
yesterday.  He  had  come  from  Africa 
I y the  way  of  Clamport.  We  detected 
nc  chanSe  in  his  appearance.  He  wore 
hlS  surnmer  suit  of  last  year,  and  the 
hat  way  probably  of  the  summer  before 
ast.  His  trousers  were  of  the  species 
justly  known  as  bags  and  his  shirt  was 
fatigued.  He  never  is  effusive.  Sitting 
down,  he  took  out  a Mora  Breva,  black 
and  long— he  never  has  but  one  cigar 
v hen  he  is  in  the  presence  of  others, 
though  he  once  tried  to  smoke  three 
cigars  at  a time  to  see  how  Capt.  Hook, 
the  pirate  in  “Peter  Pan,”  did  It— asked 
ns  for  a match,  puffed  solemnly,  and 
said  nothing.  Not  as  the  conqueror  he 

frn"^6’  t00th  of  savaSe  beast  dangled 
from  his  watch  chain.  He  carried  an 

mTneeha  instead  of  a rifle-  No  lion’s 
mane  hung  carelessly  over  a shoulder. 
No  feather  of  a gorgeous  and  tropical 

ah®  glowered  ^ hatba"d-  He  pu!ted 


"Mr.  Johnson,  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  In 
the  course  of  conversation  discuss 
American  polities  or  make  any  Illu- 
minative remark  about  the  tariff?” 
“The  next  day  Mrs.  Johnson  said- 
‘Herkimer,  now  that  you  are  rested, 
won’t  you  pull  up  all  the  milkweed?’ 
You  know  how  milkweed  spreads,  and 
there  were  three  acres  to  go  over.  I 
said  to  her;  ‘Eustacla,  do  you  mean 
the  Ascleplas  Cornutl?  Why  do  you 
wish  me  to  pull  them  up?’  Then  I 
read  to  her  a sentence  from  ‘How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,'  In  which  the 
common  milkweed  Is  striking  and 
beautiful.  ’But  the  stocks  are  so 
ugly  In  the  fall.’  ‘Possibly,/  I an- 
swered, ‘but  this  is  June,  cold,  damp, 
windy  June.’  Nevertheless,  I thought 
it  best  to  humor  her,  and  so  I gave  up 
a pawn,  in  hope  to  take  from  her  a 
knight  or  a castle  later.  It  was  futile 
work.  You  know  the  root  is  like  a 
right-angled  umbrella  handle,  and  the 
stem  breaks  off.  They’ll  all  come  up 
jagaln.  Then  I’ll  have  to  pull  them 
i up  again.”  Mr.  Johnson's  face  was 
like  unto  a tragic  mask. 

J “Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Johnson,  any 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speeches  to  African 
kings  or  chiefs?  Was  he  eloquent?  Did 
lie  speak  memorable  words?” 

Mr.  Johnson  said:  “Have  you  read 

Octave  Mirbeau’s  ‘La  628— E 8’?  It  Is  not 
a new  book;  it  came  out  last  year.  He 
tells  a story  about  a friend  of  his  a 
great  talker  and  a great  traveller’  a 
promoter,  who  had  been  everywhere, 
talked  everywhere.  This  friend.  Mr.’ 
Well— See,  was  once  invited  by  a sort 
of  negro  king-  to  a banquet.  He  was 
called  on  to  respond  to  a toast.  He  did 
not  speak  or  understand  the  language, 
but  he  had  a theory  that  in  public 
speeches  words  do  not  mean  much;  the 
face,  the  intonation  and  the  gestures 
tell.  So  Mr.  Weil — See  recited  a page  of 
Flaubert  s ScLl'ambo’  with  Impressive 
gestures  and  with  a musical  voice.  The 
enthusiasm  that  followed  was  delirium 
The  natives  all  wept  with  emotion  and 
joy.  They  embraced  him.  The  King 
gave  him  all  the  territory1  he  demanded 
territory  that  he  did  not  demand.  He 
sang;  he  danced.  And  Mr,  Weil— See 
used  to  end  his  story  by  saying:  ‘You 
see.  my  dear  sir,  when  a man  under- 
stands, he  is  sad— he  is  ill-disposed.’  But 
I must  be  going.  Mayor  Hibbard  wishes 
to  consult  with  me  about  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  stage.” 


Every  Emperor.  King,  Tsar,  Sultan, 
Caliph,  Is  necessarily  a tragic  comed- 
ian. Some  learn  deportment  from  the 
1 stage,  as  Napoleon  from  Talma.  Ves- 
pasian, slek  in  bed,  about  to  faint, 
cried  out:  “An  Emperor  ought  to  die 

standing  upright,”  and  endeavoring  to 
rise,  he  died.  His  speech  has  been  ap- 
plauded. 

In  like  manner  we  prefer  to  see  ! 
Hamlet  standing  when  he  debates  1 
'With  himself  concerning  suicide.  What  ' 
is  the  stage  direction?  “Enter  Ham- 
let.’ Should  Hamlet,  at  once  sit  down 
to  ease  his  legs?  The  audience  does 
not  wish  to  be  too  familiar  with  Ham- 
let. It  does  not  wish  that  he  in.  turn, 
ja  prince,  a melancholy  man,  who  has 
(seen  -an  awful  ghost,  should  in  turn 
ibe  familiar.  But  as  Marcel  Schwob 
[dreamed  of  Nietzsche’s  works  adapted 
for  the  use  of  society  leaders,  so  per- 
haps there  should  be  a Shakespeare 
for  audiences  accustomed  to  musical 
comedy. 

A deep  thinker  In  Germany,  a coun- 
try full  of  deep  thinkers,  came  recent- 
ly to  this  conclusion:  “If  a good- 

looking  young  man  suddenly  grows  a 
wild  and  bushy  beard,  be  sure  he  loves 
a woman  who  cares  most  for  domestic 
joys.  That  is  why  one  sees  more  full 
beards  In  Germany  than  anywhere 
else.  If  a m-an  wears  a small  up- 
turned mustache  of  melancholy  aspect, 
he  surely  loves  a woman  who  adores 
classic  art.  If  a man,  formerly  famed 
j for  his  beauty  because  of  his  beard, 

I should  appear  clean-shaven,  he  has  ■ 
i been  captured  by  an  American  woman.  1 
; If  he  wears  a tooth  brush  mustache  i 
that  does  not  become  him  he  either 
| admires  an  Englishwoman  or  a woman 
that  dotes  on  everything  English.” 


seriously  Dy  me  wowe*,  ~ ------ 

weary  of  telling  the  price  and  prophesy 
I ing  the  indestructibility  of  the  material. 

Yet  few  panama  hats  are  burled  in  cof- 
i fins  with  the  late  wearers. 

SUB  CAREER  OF 


British  Dramatist  and  Poet  Who 
Committed  Suicide  Wrote 
Some  Sterling  Verse  and  Un- 
usual Dramas. 


SALARY  OF  PETER,  THE 

LEARNED  CHIMPANZEE 


Vlr.^Rooseven?”  nS°"’  h°W  dkl  J’°U  lea'« 
‘‘I  was  glad  to  see  Clampprt  again  ” 1 
oeio’w  '!lar,diStin"uisl,eri  student  of 
Juvtahli'  a ^h®.n  1 arr,ved  at  the  South 
n depot  —Mr.  Johnson  persists" 

n calling  a railway  station  a "depot”- 
T did  not  expect  the  Clamport  band,  a 
heet-Iron  affair,  to  escort  me  to  the 
L',afe’  noJ  did  I look  forward  to  any 
“dress  of  welcome  or  remission  of 
own  tax  or  presentation  of  a wreath, 
*5  a,  ^Ple  man.  The  stage  driver 
Hallo,  Johnson!  Haven’t  seen  you 
T weeks-  How  are  things  in 

rZV  n when  we  at  last  Passed  the 
?i6’  ®corge  Bolivar  came  out  and 
Jd:  Here  s a bill  I thought  you  would 

LVe%ltS  for  36  eents  tor  »rae- 

i , Mrs.  Johnson  bought  last  August  ’ 
nat  was  my  welcome  home.” 


A strange,  unfathomable  person  this 
Mr.  Johnson!  Why  was  he  not  more 
communicative?  Is  It  possible  that  he 
never  went  to  Africa?  Or  did  Mr.  Roose- 
velt bind  him  to  secrecy  with  awful 
oaths  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
human  sacrifice?  \ 

Juml-  1 7 • ' ‘!°  J 

men  and  things. 


This  is  curious  reasoning.  In  the 
first  place,  are  the  statements  all  true? 

| Are  there  more  full  beards  in  Germany 
! than  in  any  other  land?  Look  over  the 
volumes  of  illustrated  French  novels 
published  at  a low  price  by  Artheme 
; Fayard.  The  irresistible  Des  Frasses  in 
Paul  Hervleu’s  “Flirt”  has  a wonderful 
, bushy,  anointed,  perfumed  beard  with 
curled  mustache.  In  the  other  volumes 
there  are  as  many  beards  as  there  are 
I mustaches  worn  by  neglectful  husbands  i 
and  passionate  lovers.  There  was  a time  ' 
when  Englishmen  delighted  in  full  ' 
beards,  for  facial  hairdressing  is  a mat-  | 
ter  of  fashion.  Restless  women,  seeking  : 
something  new,  insist  on  their  husbands 
making  all  sorts  of  experiments.  Mrs.  i 
Golightly  (the  younger)  said,  when : 
Golightly  shaved  for  the  first  time  after  1 
marriage,  that  she  felt  as  though  she 
were  enjoying  a sensational  and  long- 
continued  flirtation  with  another  man. 
Two  years  from  now  she  will  beg  him 
to  grow  his  beard,  so  that  she  may  have 
a fresh  sensation. 


lti.tru,e’  Mr-  Johnson,  that  Mr 
oosevelt.  having  shot  all  the  lions, 
ei..,  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotamuses 
hippotann  in  the  region,  had  to  come 
>wn  to  monkeys?”  f 

‘As  soon  as  I got  to  the  cottage,  Mrs 
” said:  J so  glad  to  see  you 
ck,  Herkimer.  We  need  fresh* drink- 
% water  from  the  wind  mill;  there  are 
™.e.  '°os®  shingles  on  the  roof  that 
I l?  be  nailed  at  once,  and  the 

■vishevofrS  hame  eaten  tw°  b,ind  slats: 
■ vlsh  you  would  go  to  Mrs.  Nickerson’s 

two  or  three  dozen  eggs-they  have 
T,®  UP  S1X  cents  a d°zen  since  last 
turday,  on  your  way  won’t  you  stop 


Mr.,  Henri  Bergson  in  his  essay  "Le 
Kire,”  an  inquiry  into  the  signification 
of  the  comic,  says  that  the  tragic  poet 
endeavors  to  shun  everything  that  might 
LJ  1 attention  to  the  materiality  of  his] 
leroes.  They  do  not  drink,  eat,  sweat. 
As  much  as  possible  they  do  not  sit 
aown.  To  sit  in  the  midst  of  a declam- 
atory outpouring  would  remind  the 
Spectator  that  the  hero  has  a body, 
j Napoleon,  who  was  at  times  a psy- 
T lo!os:lst.  remarked  that  one  by  the  sole 
-act  of  sitting  passes  from  tragedy  to 
comedy.’’  He  was  describing  to  Baron: 
Gourgaud  his  interview  with  the  Queen 
<l!™a  after  the  battle  of  Jena:  “She 
of  ChimeVwf*  t.^.asicalIY  after  the  manner 
deburL™ ’ -justice!  Justice!  Mag- 
d ' sh®  continued  in  this  way,  so 
I was  much  embarrassed.  At  last  to 
make  her  change  her  tone,  I begged’her 

cutfshort  NOthinff  more  ®«®®tuanyr 

one  site it  u SCene’  becal,se  wben 

one  sits,  It  turns  to  comedy.” 


And  how  about  whiskers?  Do  they 
reveal  the  inmost  secret  of  the  soul? 
What  are  the  revelations  of  Piccadilly 
weepers,  Galway  sluggers,  mutton 
chops,  zymos — which,  like  simoleons, 
should  be  a Greek  word?  And  the 
wind  blew  through  his  zymos.  (The 
plural  is  -without  an  “e.”)  Judge  Mc- 
Ewen  spoke  before  a convention  of 
Illinois  attorneys  and  said  that  law- 
yers  for  the  defence  in  criminal  cases 
are  unwilling  to  have  whiskered  men 
sit  in  the  jury  box.  The  ancients  may 
have  believed  that  whiskers  were  a 
sign  of  strength  and  bravery,  but 
there  are  chin  whiskers  masking  a 
chin  that  otherwise  would  remind  the 
beholder  of  a poached  egg.  There  are 
many  popular  fallacies:  thus,  a fat 
man  is  not  always  merry;  nor  is  be- 
nevolence justly  associated  with  an 
old  gentleman  with  flowing  whiskers. 
There  are  books  about  beards  and 
w’ig's,  books  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion, books  that  show  learning;  but 
we  know  of  no  sociological  study  of 
beards,  mustaches  and  whiskers  based 
on  modern  scientific  lines  of  inquiry 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  has  devoted  a volume  (ele- 
phant folio,  richly  illustrated)  to  the 
subject,  but  his  colossal  work  is  akli 
as  yet  unllnished. 


John  Davidson  committed  suicide  a 
few  months  ago.  His  body  lias  not  been 
found— and  they  are  still  writing  In 
England  about  the  unfortunate  man. 
Mr.  Lang,  in  a letter  published  in  the’ 
Evening  Post  (N,  V.),  June  19,  said: 
"Mr.  Davidson,  I have  been  informed, 
tried  to  write  prose,  Journalism,  an-1 
novels,  but  lie  found  the  task  impossi- 
ble, and  his  plays  were  no  more  suited 
to  the  stage  than  those  of  Shelley  or 
Browning.”  Mr.  Lang,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, makes  a distinction  between 
prose  and  "journalism”  and  makes  It 
emugly;  bqt  Mr.  Lang  for  a long  time 
did  not  disdain  to.  receive  money  in  re- 
turn for  newspaper  work  and  he  is  still 
in  Arcadia— witness  his  letters  to  the 
Evening  Post. 

The  late  John  Davidson  was  first  of 
all  a poet  and  he  wrote  poetry  that  was 
highly  praised,  as  his  “Fleet  Street 
Eclogues,”  and  the  volume  that  con- 
tains “The  Balla-1  of  a Nun,”  a version 
of  the  legend  on  which  Maeterlinck 
based  his  drama  "Soeur  Beatrice’’  and 
Riiperto  Cliapi,  his  opera  "Margarita 
la  Tornero.”  Two  of  his  novels  are  en- 
tertaining, “Perfervid”  and  “Earl  Lav- 
ender,” both  are  fantastic,  however,  and 
In  the  latter  the  subject  of  flagellation 
le  treated  in  a singular  manner. 


When  Mr.  Davidson  published  his 
“Theatrocat:  A Tragic  Play  of  Church 
and  State,”  he  was  evidently  soured 
by  the  fact  that  so  manager  had  ac- 
cepted his  original  dramas.  His  ver- 
sion of  "Huy  Bias”  was  performed  in 
1904  and  his  translation  of  Coppee’s 
“Pour  la  Courrone”  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  1895;  but  his 
own  dramas  were  not  performed,  al- 
though he  considered  them  "the  like- 
liest poetical  plays  written  for  the 
English  stage  in  these  times."  Re- 
viewing his  work,  several  critics  men- 
tioned "Bruce:  A Drama”  and  the  ex- 
traordinary “Theatrocat";  but  no  one 
alluded  to  his  strange  “Smith:  A ’I'vag 
edy.” 


A Frenchman,  Mr.  Raphael  Symptor, 
is  about  to  publish  a book  which  will 
prove  that  Jeanne  d’Arc  never  existed, 
jHe  should  be  a corresponding  member 
'of  the  Baconian  Society.  Nor  is  he  the 
first  to  blot  out  of  existence  a famous 
character.  There  is  an  entertaining 
work  which  proves  that  Richard  III 
was  a legendary  hero;  and  did  not  an 
archbishop  prove  beyond  doubt  and 
peradventure  that  Napoleon  never 
lived  and  fought? 


The  leading  character  in  “Theatro- 
eat.”  Sir  Tristram  Sumner,  is  a dis- 
tinguished London  actor- manager.  His 
productions  have  been  so  artistic  that 

he  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  the  leading  actress, 
determine  to  poison  themselves.  The 
Era  said  of  this  motive:  "This  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  unhappy 
suicide  of  Miss  Ainy  Roselle  and  her 
husband  in  Australia,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  disposed  of  as  purely  fan- 
tastic, though  the  obvious  resource 
of  a real  actor-manager  in  Sumner's 
plight  would  be  a tour  In  America.” 

A p.lay  is-  to  be  produced.  Will  it 
be  successful  or  will  It  fail?  Much  de- 
pends on  the  easting  of  a certain  ! 
j part.  The  actors  and  the  actresses  all 
| talk  in  blank  verse,  even  when  Sir 
Tristram  uses  the  telephone,  as  in 
this  instance: 

Sir  T,  (At  tin-  telephone).  Yes.  Orooni:  He 
takes  the  pari.  My  grigit  regret  express  to  nil 
the  principals,  because  today  I break  their 
well-earned  rest;  pick  out  vnnr  words:  sum- 
mon them  promptly  to  rehearse  with  tJrooni. 
Wh.-it?  .Surely.  Fifty.  See  him  when  In- 
comes. No;  extra:  mornings,  extrn  Tin ' r, 

! can’t  give  less.  Yes'  keep  the  mnlnrstiplv 
! mirier  nrms.  .Myself?  At  three.  Hex  office- 
i libraries?  Tlinfs  good.  Ah!  Dubious:  time 

will  tel!.  Booked  fur  a week,  and  there  it 
stops. 


We  have  received  a letter  from  “C.  E. 
l asking-  whether  the  panama  hats 


It  Is  well  known  that  Mr.  Davidson  In 
his  Inter  years  wrote  bitterly  against 
Christianity  and  also  against  morality 


p 


"sTorms  at  modern  forms  of  education. 


>n  acceptation  Of  me  wortr. 
produces  a wildb'  allielsti- 
ten  by  a bishop.  The  play 
cd.  Tile  blsbop'is  called  on 
and  lie  eulogizes  the  pre- 


Uit 


chc 


!'•  The  Bishop  cried. 

a question  lik*“ 

irio^ 

uproar  In  the  playhouse, 
led  by  an  angry  clergy- 
lurch  Militant,  wrecks  tin* 
Sumner  poisons  herself, 
is  killed  by  an  unsuooess- 
had  been  the  wife's  lover. 


Ore  of  the  characters,  an  ambitious  ■ 
actor,  tired  of  touring  in  the  provinces 
and  In  suburban  theatres,  thus  voices 
his  discontent: 

Years. 

How  uui  or  have  1 wasted:  tea.  a dozen. 
lVsnairina  no  nud  down  the  railways.  t-iiugUt 
An.',  imprisoned,  tike  s»>iue  adventurer 
i*or:.u  a iu  urea . v tuunels.  stations,  inns, 
prov  neial  .simpso  and  tlioatros. 

Tie  .lismailesi  labyrinth  where  every  step 
ST  jmh’es  at  skeletons  of  de*d  ambitions 
Vnd  dyiuc  reputation*:  ns  close  to  lauid-ni 
\s  :h,i  subnrbs  an-,  flirt  her  away,  that  is. 

•ri.ae.  hell  from  heaven,  ami  bitterer  than  hell. 

Be  hung  upon  the  fringe  of  paradise. 

S,.o:!ia  a brimstone  with  the  spicy  scent 
Of  ,sph.  lei  to  ijtve  tlie  sulphurous  air. 

And  einv  Tantalus  bis  pleasant  lines 
For  ever  and  a day! 

On  the  other  hand,  a successful  ac-  j 

tress possibly  one  of  those  fortunate  | 

beings  who  have  “personality"  rather 
than  technic,  art.  authority— exults  in 
this  fine  burst: 

Nlghtlv  to  play  upon  the  blood  and  brain 
Cf  London!  Tristram!  Martha! — on  the 

Most  beautiful  and  bravest  folk  on  earth: 

Ah  let  them  sneer  that  fail!  I never  fail 
Although  I seeru  to.  for  l love  the  world. 

And  all’s  that  in  it.  ami  what’s  best  1 love 
The  host:  To  play  on  London's  sense  and 

heart 

With  passion  and  emotion  tears  and  Maine. 
Laughter  and  anguish,  terror,  splendor, 
might — 

As  you  do  Tristram,  and  as  I could  do: 

I«  there  vocation,  mission,  martyrdom 
That  equals  It'.’  Oh.  every  night  to  act 
A part  of  power,  ami  feel  a thousand 
hearts  , 

Beat  stroke  for  stroke  with  yours.  In 
heaven,  in  hell. 

In  London — nowhere  else!  in  London  down. 
The  core  of  the  world:  ten  years  of  that 
three — one. 

Then  any  death  In  rags  and  hospitals. 

G .ire's  and  dens  anil  drunkenness,  dis- 
graced. 

t-  Forgotten,  but  my  Inmost  will  achieved! 

The  men  and  woirJen  in  “Tlieatrocrat’' 
talk  m a manner  that  at  times  is 
swollen  that  recalls  the  speeches  in 
Aytoun's  "FirmiUan:  a Spasmodic  Tra- 
gedv.’’  written  in  burlesque  of  Alexan- 
1 der  Smith’s  “A  Life  Drama.”  In  David- 
son's play  ilie  unsuccessful  actor  gets 
unmistakably  drunk  at  a time  when  lie | 
should  have  been  particularly  sober,  but 
he  still  manages  to  talk  in  flawless 
blank  verse.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  the  characters  have  much  to  say 
about  sex  and  they  are  neurotic  in  their! 
allusions  to  tin  -elation*  of  the  sexes. 
The  drama  is  n loubt  unfit  for  produc- 
tion as  a stage  I ' ty,  but  it  is  in^  several ' 
ways  an  extract  inary  work,  one  that  j 
should  appeal  strongly  to  all  that  are  In- 
terested in  the  present  condition  of  the 
theaire  and  inclined  to  think  poorly  of 
contemporaneous  dramatic  art. 


These  squalid  years 
I Of  mental  hoot  blinking  nee  ended  now 
My  shameful  pvdagngy  • * • 1.  for  food 
Httiy  manic  myself  a grindstone,  edging 
souls 

Meant  most  for  flying:  1.  in  piteous  mouths. 

That  learned  for  siveeiost  manna,  crammed 
rough  stoiies. 

And  loathsome  scorpions.  * * * 
tnlolersnee  lu  religion  never  dreamt 
Sp.' n fell  machinery  of  Acts  and  Codes 
A > iu'ii  \ie  us.-  for  nipping  tliuiudit  lu  laid. 

And  turning  children  mu  like  iiinr-pins,  each 
As  doleful  and  a»  wooden. 

Smith  quarrels  with  Ills  companions. 

You  s .ts.  you  maggots,  shavings,  asteroids! 
A million  of  you  wouldn't  make  a man! 

Out.  or  I'll  strike  you.  monkeys,  mannikins! 

He  consoles  himself  by  talking  with  the 
barmaid.  Topsy,  who  has  had  a week  at 
the  coast.  She  saw  the  ocean  with 
waves  "like  shavings  pinned  upon  a 
watered  silk."  Hallowes  enters,  lie  is 
happy,  for  he  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  post  for  incompetence.  Business  is 
worse  than  teaching.  "Why,  goods  are 
now  the  means  of  bartering  gold!"  To 
which  Smith  answers:  "It  fits 

these  reeling  times  of  tail-wagged 
dogs."  Hallowes  then  gives  a really 
beautiful  description  of  the  hamlet 
Garth.  He  will  go  there  to  write  poe- 
try that  will  make  him  famous,  so 
that  the  world  will  "tramp  time  with 


satin 

shoes' 

solves 

think. 


slippers  and  with  hob-nailed 
to  his  true  singing.  Smith  re- 
to  go  with  him.  He  wishes  to 


II.— An  arbor  in  Graham’s  or- 
The  host  tells  Smith  and  Hal 
that  he  will  bring  His  daughter 
e arbor.  He  is  delighted  with 


Smith's  description  of  London  as  "the 
running  sore,  the  ringworm  of  the 
earth."  Hallowes  insists  that  Graham  is 
snobbish,  because  he  does  not  invite 
them  to  the  house.  Hallowes  leaves 
the  arbor  and  Magdalen  entex-s  alone. 
Smith  looks  at  her  and  finds  that  her 
cheek  is  tinged  with  sunset,  "the  crim- 
son blazoned  west  Mite  organ  music  sur- 
ges through  her  blood.” 

sapphires! 


Smith — Her  eyes  are  Hvin 

Mugilaleii — AYliutl 

Smith — 1 love  you. 

Mngiliilen — Sir! 

Smith — I love  yon,  Italy. 

Magdalen  tubout  to  got — Sir! 

Smith  then  harangues  her  and  inci- 
dentally remarks  that  lie  is  a man. 
Smith  — Our  language  Is  too  worn,  too  much 
abused. 

Jaded  and  over-spurred,  wind- broken, 
lame — 

The  hackneyed  roadster  every  bagman 
mounts! 

I cannot  tell  you  what  I want  with  you. 

I'nless  you  understand  the  depth  of  this: 

I want  for  you  heroic  happiness. 

"Quick,  hot  words!  But  as  Brown  says 
afterward: 

Smith— I know  your  power: 

You  are  <he  kind  of  man  that  healthy  girls 
Yield  to  at  once,  you  know. 

Magdalen  finally  admits  that  she 
loves  him  and  asks  him  to  kiss  her. 
Smith  obliges  her. 

("Goes  out  carrying  her.  Then  enters 
Brown.  He  goes  out  after  them  and 
re-enters  running  as  the  curtain  falls."} 


"Smith:  a Tragedy,  “Is  also  unfit  for 


public 


rformanee  and  yet  an  uncom- 
It  was  published  at  Glasgow 
In  lS-SS.  It  is  noiv  valuable  as  shedding 
light  on  the  author’s  earlier  years  and 
t lowing  how  over  20  years  ago  he  medi- 
tated on  suicide  as  the  relief  from  all 
earthly  ills. 

The  first  act  is  in  a London  tavern. 
The  actors  are  Brown,  Jones  and  Rob-' 
lnpon.  The  talk  is  at  once  high  flown 
end  about  suicide.  One  taunts  the  other 

with  a desire  for  publicity,  self-adver-  ( 


W‘>ul<1  not  you!  1 
u Ba«;;  e Column  or  St.  Paul  s at  noon, 
i*  i *-  • -ow/ls  may  %■•*»  your  glossy  frock-  ! 

- fix  pathetic  o’«r  tho  exolle, *pra y 
nt  i’.!ps  the  button-hole  In  m\<\< lie  f*ir. 

0 twinkling  after.  upon  the  mcsfi 

limns  anil  oozing  blooil  that  Jar*  was 

rhey  talk  about  Smith.  IV  H**erns  | 
>t  he*  trn*  barmaids  with  his 

iti^r  about  philosophy,  religion, 
>k m,  anfl  they  can  talk  with  him,  (l 
ereoa  when  noblnuori  tried  It,  they  , 
iK<»ed.  Smith  Innocent,  a baby,  i 
' ultured,  lacking  the  collesre  J 
mp.  “a  in**ri*  Jiavage(  barbarous  as  j 
Lapp,  a handftoni*  <*vafur**,  but — -I 
Ipt lea  . “Ay,"  nay*  Brown: 


I Act  III.  The  top  of  Mount  Merlin:  a 
I precipice  on  one  side;  r-ocks  on  the 
other.  Hallowes  is  discovered  lying  with 
a notebook  by  his  side.  He  makes  a 
long  speech  and  dies,  for  he  has,  to  use 
his  friend  Smith's  words,  opened  a 
sluice  and  there's  blood,  Smith  enters 
still  carrying  Magdalen.  They  talk 
about  the  dead  man.  Graham.  Brown 
and  two  men  servants  come  upon  them. 
The  father  calls  Smith  all  sorts  of  hard 
names',  tells  of  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  for  Ills  daughter,  and-  orders 
Brown  to  take  her  home.  Magdalen 
will  not  go  without  Smith. 

O father,  look! 
He’s'  worth  a million 


eyes. 


j with  my 
Browns. 

Graham  offers  £1000  to  Smith  to  go 
away  sad  keep  quiet.  Smith  laughs 
him  to  scorn,  expatiates  on  life  and 
love,  and  leaps,  with  M’agdalen,  con- 
senting, over  the  precipice. 

I have  quoted  lines  from  this  tragedy 
that  seem  as  though  they  were  written 
in  a spirit  of  burlesque.  Here  are 


M'., 


i a rn--« 
and  film** ■ 
i not  charn- 


Mai 


a v.  Is  about  to  wed 
»n.  the  daughter  of  j 
withdrew  from  the 
li.  where  he  brought  !, 
hat  he  nngril  give! 
I unspotted  to  her  i 

unit  of  Mi  sterloug  | 
has  a friend  Hal-  I 
Davidson  himself, 
school  which  lie  I 


lines  spoken  By  ihe 
that  reveal  Davidson, 
Dea  til— 
aod  broad 


dying  Hallowes 
the  poet: 

-and  the  moon 
upon  the  eastern 


Hangs  low 
verge 

Abo’.-  a cloud  that  floods  the  Orient. 
I.ake-llke  and  wan,  embossed  with  crest- 
ed Isles  i 

Of  pine  and  birch.  Heath —and  the  drops 
of  duv 

Sllil  -tall!  ihe  West  a faintest  tinge  of  rose  | 
The  Bints  euunot  o’erwasii  ivlth  innocence.. 
Uea:h  and  the  mountain-tops,  peak  alter; 
peak, 

Lie  ..do*-  and  dark  beneath  Orion's  sword. 
H-ith  and  Hie  houses  neslle  at  my  feet, 
AVI'h  Buddy  human  windows  here  and 
there 

Piercing  the  velvet  shad. — deep  in  the 
world. 

Old  hedge  row  s and  sweet  by-paths  through 
the  corn! 

The  river  like  a sleepless  eye  looks  up. 

Pale  shafts  of  smoke  ascend  from  hominy 
hearths. 

And  fade  in  middle  air  like  happy  nigh*. 
Heath  -and  the  wind  blows  chili  across  my 

Ihe  thin.  long,  hoary  grass  waves  al  my 

Side 

With  muffled  tinkling. 

The  great  tragedy  of  John  Davidson 
was  hl«  life.  "He  was  a child  of  the; 
Mule.”  flays  Mr.  Lang,  "but  the  Muse) 
wag  not  a kindly  mother,  and  did  notj 
[ gl' e him  the  gift*  by  which  lie  might 


live.  What  he  wanted,  according  to  a| 

statement  of  a friend  of  his,  was  ‘recog- 
nition.- *Tiiat  way  lf?s  misery."  Some 
of  Davidson's  friends  say  that  he  killed 
himself  because  his  sensitive  nature  was! 
hurt  lii  the  cruelty  of  critics.  Others1 
say  that  lie  feared  the  suffering  from] 
disease— and  hint  at  cancer.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Watsdn,  in  a letter  In  the  Times 
published  shortly  after  Davidson's  dis- 
appearance, blamed  the  British  public  I 
for  its  lack  of  appreciation.  Tills  thing 
is  certain:  Davidson  was  a poet,  not  a! 

dramatist.  Ills  plays  are  no  more  suited! 
l'or  the  stage  than  are  those  of  Shelley. 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Hardy. 

A London  Journal  remarks  apropos  of 
Mr.  Tree’s  production  of  Brleux's  "La 
Foi”  next  fall  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre: 
"Mr.  Tree  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
tng>  the  services  of  Dr.  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  to  compose  the  incidental  music 
for  this  novelty.  The  great  French  com- 
poser ntay  be  relied  upon  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  play,  for  he  loves  the  music  I 
of  the  east."  Salnt-Saens  Is  not  going 
to  compose  tills  music.  He  did  compose 
it  some  time  ago  for  the  production  of 
the  play  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  ihe 
music  was  praised  more  highly  than  the 
drama  itself. 

George  Edwardes  was  so  moved  by 
the  success  of  "The  Merry  Widow”  that 
he  wrote  a letter  to  the  publigjn  which  j 
he  said:  "The  magnificent  generosity  j 

and  consistency  of  your  support  has  set 
the  seat  of  success,  upon  my  efforts." 

M'iss  Adeline  Genee.  talking  to  a 
London  reporter,  had  no  complaint  to 
make  about  America.  "My  managers 
are  tile  most  delightful  and  sympa- 
thetic people  In  the  world.’  (Life,  New 
York,  will  please  copy-).  "I  particularly 
enjoyed  my  -visit  to  the  southern  states 
and  Louisville  in  especial.  Yes,  I love 
Washington  too;  Cleveland  I found 
charming  and  Detroit  delicious.  But 
after  all,  there's  only  one  New  York. 
No  city  in  America  can  be  compared 
to  it"  And  not  a word  about  Boston! 

"I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a 
gi eat  pianist  the  other  day.  and  devoted 
as  I am  to  the  art  of  dancing,  X would 
sacrifice  it  entirely  were  I able  to  do 
iv hat  tliat  pianist  accomplished.”  M 
own  ambition  Is  to  appear  some  day  In 
the  part  of  a historical  character  af- 
fording' me  scope,  both  as  a dancer  and 
panfoniimist.  I want  to  have  the  chance 
of  illustrating  the  deeper  feelings 
human  nature;  to  depict  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness as  child’s  play  to  me,  who  am 
naturally  of  a cheerful  disposition."  Miss 
Dora  Bright  is  writing  and  composln 
n.  little  piece  for  Miss  Genee,  In  which 
the  dancer  will  attempt  to  show  tint 
varying  phases  and  moods  of  a young- 
girl's  character. 

Seymour  Hicks  in  August  will  be  seen 
at  tlie  Coliseum,  T-ondon,  in  a revival 
of  “Scrooge,”  J.  C.  Buckstone’s  adapta- 
tion of  "A  Christmas  Carol  and  later 
in  an  English  version  of  "Les  Nuits  du 
Hampton-Club,"  an  adaptation  of  Stev- 
enson's “Suicide  Club,”  which  is  one  of 
the  grand  Gulgnol  shockers. 

Peter,  the  learned  chimpanzee,  who 
made  a sensation  in  Paris  before  he 
was  engaged  for  the  Palace,  London, 
might  have  been  secured  two  years 
ago  at  a weekly  salary  of  $200.  To 
quote  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Lon- 
don: “No  one  apparently  wanted  him 
then,  for  he  was  still  In  the  tough, 
having  hardly  emerged  from  the  stage 
of  the  average  itnitative  monkey. 
There  were  depths  In  his  nature,  not- 
withstanding. unsuspected  by  all  but 
his  discriminating  proprietor?.  Htep  by 
slap  he  . advanced  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  adding.day  by  day  to 
the  number  of  his  startling  accom- 
plishments, until  at  last  he  reached 
his  present  state  of  perfected  achieve- 
ment Anil  now  lie  stands  in  the  fiont 
rank  of  highly-salaried  artists.  Four 
hundred  pounds  per  week  was  tl,e 
value  set  upon  him  by  his  Justly  ap- 
preciative owner.  He  lias,  it  is  true, 
consented  to  abate  something  of  that 
amount  so  far  as  the  Palace  engage- 
ment is  concerned,  but  for  America, 
whither  Peter  proceeds  presently  un- 
der tlie  management  of  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein.  be  la  positively  to  receive  £375 
weekly.  Let  us  hope  that,  mindful  of 
his  old  age,  he  will  not  neglect  to  In- 
vest his  savings  in  some  safe  and 
profitable  concern.” 

Henry  Murray  in  his  reminiscences 
"A  Stepson  of  Fortune"  tells  a story 
concerning  the  superstition  that  cer- 
tain theatres  are  unlucky,  doomed  to 
failure:  "I  heard  Augustus  Harris  sum 
up  and  terminate  a discussion  on  that 
subject  one  evening  at  the  Green 
Loom  Club-  Unlucky  theatres  be  d — d! 
del  the  right  piece  and  put.  the  right 
people  Into  it  and  Hie  publi,.  will 
tumble  over  each  other  to  get  there  If 
you  produced  It  up  In  tlie  hall  of  St. 
Paul's  or  down  in  the  sewers”  " 


Mr.  Louis  Black,  formerly  of  Boston, 
lias  been  appointed  dean  of  the  school  of 
music  of  West  Virginia  L'nlverslty  at 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lowell  of  this  city  pur- 
poses to  make  a steel  engraving  to  per- 
petuate tlie  memory  of  tlie  late  B.  J. 
J.nng.  The  engraving  will  he  an  admir- 
able likeness  and  a true  work  of  art. 

I Mm".  S-  lrna  Kura  apparently  does  not 
»r,jr,y  the  life  of  a singer.  She  s’ald 
t,,  a Viennese  reporter;  "I  am  not 


known  — a 

know  what  life  is  outside  of  the  — „ 

Can  you  realize  what  it  is  to  take  p r. 
cautions  all  the  year  round,  and  live  ac- 
cording to  the  most  severe  prescrip- 
tions? The  day  before  tile  date  J have 
to  sing  I cannot  go  out;  I must  stay  at 
home  and  sing  very  little.  The  day  I 
sing  it  is  still  worse.  Once  the  per- 
formance is  finished  I come  back  home 
and  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  I am  tired 
and  weak,  so  tlftre  are  three  lost  days 
for  out  performance.  As  I sing  at  least 
twice  a week,  six  days  ol  the  week  are 
completely  sacrificed  to  the  opera.  I 
am  svarccjy  ever  able  to  go  to  another 
theatre.”  And  so  on.  and  so  on. 

Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis,  who  will  dance 
in  this  country  next  season— she  is  an 
American  by  birth  and  once  danced  in 
private  at  Fenway  court,  Boston— has 
grown  tired  of  appearing  as  an  Indian 
dancer.  As  she  puts  it.  she  wishes  "to 
get  rid  of  the  need  of  wearing  a dark 
skin";  she  would  fain  "be  a white 
woman  again.”  So  she  is  now  rehears- 
ing a Bacchanalian  dance  in  a Greek 
grove,  and  a "three-phase  representa- 
tlon"  of  Jephtha’s  daughter  dancing  as 
she  went  forth  to  meet  her  victorious 
father. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of 
"Hippolytus,”  by  Euripides,  proved  p 
paying  and  popular  play  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester.  Eng.,  performed 
by  tlie  repertory  company  managed 
by  Miss  Horniman,  who  is  of  Quaker 

ancestry,  the  daughter  of  a tea’  mer-1 
chant.  She  was  trained,  as  she  says, , 
in  “a  middle-class,  dissenting,  subur- 
ban home."  Speaking -of  her  work  to 
a reporter  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  she) 
said;  “The  Gaiety  Theatre,  as  a rep-  j 
ertory  theatre,  has  paid  its  working  i 
expenses,  with  a small  profit  over. 
This  does  not  include  rent.  The  the- 
atre is  mine.  There  are  no  ‘star’ 
salaries;  no  luxurious  scemiry,  no 
dress  parade,  no  costly  effects."  She 
believes  she  has  created  a “civilized" 
theatre.  “''We  have  managed  to  gather 
round  us  a permanent  audience  of  ed- 
ucated people. — to  a great  extent  en- 
tirely new  to  the  theatre — who  do  not 
wait  for  any  sensational  advertise- 
ment, but  come  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  see  at  least  a genuine,  clean, 
intelligent,  artistic  effort.”  The  rep- 
ertory included  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Sudermann,  Ma.eterlinck,  Rostand, 
Shaw,  Galsworthy.  Hankln,  McEvov. 
Miss  Horniman  says  of  the  prospects 
of  a repertory  theatre  In  London: 
“Here  the  enemies  of  the  repertory 
theatve  are  the  long  London  dinners, 
and  the  consequent  short  and  flimsy 
plays.  Also  there  Is  the  gambling 
over  plays  as  mere  speculations,  that 
has  done  such  infinite  harm  to  the 
London  gtage.  In  the  country  the 
trouble  is  simply  that  the  educated 
.people  don't  go  to  the  theatre.  They 
have  been  drivey  out  of  it  by  musical 
comedies  and  lurid  melodramas,  to 
which  practically  the  only  alterna- 
tives are  fours  of  Worn-out  'stars' 
surrounded  by  young  people  who  are 
never  given  a chance.  It  is  these  last 
inflictions  that  the  provincial  reper- 
tory theatres  are,  I think,  destined  to 
'remove.'  ” 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  announces  that  an 
"orchestral  setting  of  'Macbeth,'  by 
Edgar  S.  Kelley,  i^ill  be  produced  at 
Coburg,”  as  though  this  were  a new 
work.  The  music  was  written  some 
years  ago  for  a performance  of  the 

tragedy  at  San  Francisco. 

A little  time  ago  we  published  a pro- 
test from  an  American  aetresjs  against 
the  latitude  frequently  taken  by  imita- 
tors. A really  good  travesty  of  her 

method  and  h<?r  style  was.  she  -insisted, 
a measure  she  would  never  resent.  But 
when  it  came  to  a glaring  caricature 
she  felt  bound  to  dmw  tlie  line.  Fol- 
lowing cloBe  upon  this  arrived  the  ap- 
nouncement,  published  last  week,  that 
Mr.  George  Edwardes  had  threatened 
to  get  an  Injunction  prohibiting  Miss 
Cecilia  Loftus  from  parodying  Miss 
Gertie  Millar.  The  statement  natural- 
ly gave  rise  to  a distinct  feeling  of  con- 
sternation. for.  If  based  upon  fact,  it 

meant  that  imitators  would  for  the  fu-l 
ture  have  to  tread  with  great  caution.' 
Of  course,  a simple  explanation  of  Mr. 
George  Edwardes'  action  was  at  once 
forthcoming.  All  he  had  done  was  to 
warn  Miss  Cecilia  Loftus  that  in  her 
presentment  of  Miss  Gey(ie  Millar  she 
could  not,  by  the  law  of  copyright,  sing, 
the  "Moan”  song  from  "Our  Miss  Gibbs") 
without  his  permission.  And  so  Miss  Lot-  [ 
tus  Is  free  to  minister  to  the  delight] 
of  the  Coliseum  addiences.— Daily  Tele- 
;raph  (London). 
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Thoreau  and  Browne. 

T'o  tire  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  Herald  published  Sunday,  June 
20,  an  Interesting  article,  "Unpub- 
lished Pages  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau," 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Heilman.  In  the 
course  of  this  article  Mr.  Heilman 
says  with  reference  to  a passage  from 
one  of  Thoreau's  manuscripts:  "The 
notes  of  sturdy  Individualism  and  of 
ethical  optimism  sounded  In  these 
lines  are  no  more  characteristic  of 
their  author  than  the  Subtler  chord 
pervading  the  following  sentences. 


npubllshed,  from  another  papt. 
paper  whose  complete  contents 
•ovc  It  an  Initial  portion  of  ‘The 
reek.’  He  there  quotes  sentences 
■om  Thoreau  which  contain  a sin- 
lar  and  eloquent  illusion  to  tavern 
music:  "For  even  that  vulgar  and 

tavern  muslo  which  makes  one  man 
merry,  another  sad  (sic)  strikes  In 
me  a deep  fit  of  devotion  and  pro- 
found contemplation  of  the  first  com- 
poser. There  Is  something  In  It  of 
divinity,”  etc. 

Now  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sentence  in  parenthesis  Is  a famous 
passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
"Rellgio  Medici”  (part  2,  section  9). 
But  Sir  Thomas  wrote  "mad”  where 
Thoreau  lotes  "sad.”  and  the  artlclo 
“a”  stands  before  "profound  contem- 
plation.” Mr.  Heilman  comments  as 
though  the  passages  were  by  Thor- 
eau. who  probably  entered  it  as  In  a 
commonplace  book.  H. 

Boston,  June  21. 

RELUCTANT  WITNESSES. 

The  police  of  New  York,  according 
to  a statement  made  by  the  New 
York  Times,  after  a long  and  con- 
tinuous “administration  of  the  third 
degree,”  were  sure  that  Chong  knew 
more  about  the  murder  of  Miss  gige! 
than  he  confessed,  but  they  were  at 
a loss  "liow  to  get  It  out  of  him.”| 
hey  had  told  him  that  the  suspect- 
d murderer  was  already  a prisoner; 
ley  had  roared  at  him  and  coaxed 
1m;  they  allowed  him  little  sleep,  so 
hat  he  might  thus  from  sheer  fa-, 
gue  be  in  a more  communicative 
lood;  they  took  him  to  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  and  the  only  wonder 
gas  that  they  did  not  compel  him  to 
ouch  t ae  body  of" the  murdered  girl  to 
* whether  her  wounds  would  bleed 
:sh.  What  was  there  left?  The 
:k,  the  strappado,  the  thumb- 
tws,  the  boots,  an  ingenious  imi- 
on  of  the  Nuremberg  Virgin,  or 
iibly  the  old  Chinese  torture  of 
head  cage  and  the  hungry  rat 
:ht  have  Induced  Chong  to  say 
'thing,  everything.  The  investiga- 
would  not  have  been  unduly 
icked  by  any  application  of  a me- 
:ical  persuader.  Remembering 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Scotland 
«ho  saw  the  boots  put  on  a reluctant 
witness,  they  might,  to  use  Bishop 
larnet’s  words,  have  shown  an  at- 
sntion  as  though  they  were  "looking 
on  some  curious  experiment.”  And 
>et  Mr.  Charles  Klein  fondly  hoped 
that  his  melodrama  might  put  an 
«nd  to  the  iniquity  of  "the  third  de- 
gree,” whether  guilty  or  innocent, 
white,  black  or  yellow,  were  pro- 
posed for  initiation. 


nothing  about  one  of  their  fSorsmffs? 
delightful  books,  "Evan  Harrington; 
or.  He  Would  Be  a Gentleman."  a 
book  that  was  published  and  read  long 
ago  In  this  county  when  Meredith  was 
neglected,  obscure,  in  his  own  land. 
In  America  this  name  Meredith'  was 
then  merely  one  In  a long’  catalogue, 
and  the  readers  probably  neither  knew 
nor  cared  about  the  man’s  nationality 
or  antecedents.  When  Meredith  wrote 
"Evan  Harrington"  he  joined  together 
h,  j grandfather’s  Christian  name  and 
his  father’s  business,  and  lo,  there 
was  Mr.  Melchlsedec  Harrington,  “the 
great  Mel,”  one  of  the  first  of  living 
tailors,  who,  in  spite  of  his  calling, 
was  welcomed  in  good  country  Eng- 
lish society  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  militia  dragoons  when 
there  was  talk  of  an  invasion,  but  by 
boats,  not  airships. 


In  the  story  of  Meredith’s  parent 
age,  as  It  Is  now  told,  there  Is  not  a 
word  about  the  novelist’s  mother.! 
How  did  the  story  about  Bulwer  origi- 
nate? Some  might  bring  forward  a 
M0resif,r.  15s!  striklng  resemblance; 
Meredith’s  delight  in  his  natural  sons 
In  fiction,  as  in  “Harry  Richmond” — 
and  there  are  readers  who  think  this 
novel  Meredith’s  proudest  achieve- 
ment; certain  mental  resemblances  be- 
tween the  author  of  "Kenelth  Chilling- 
rke  Parisians”  and  the  crea- 
tor of  Diana,  Sir  Austin,  Rhoda  Flem- 
ing, the  ineffable  Egoist,  and  the  tra- 
gic comedians. 

There  were  other  little  known  facts 
in  the  life  of  Meredith.  His  first  mar- 
jrlage  was  unhappy.  His  wife  deserted 
|him  and  left  her  baby.  Meredith  re- 
fused to  have  a nurse  in  the  house 
|and  put  the  child  in  charge  of  a 15- 
jyear-old  bo/.  This  boy,  devoted  to  the 
baby,  remained  in  Meredith’s  service 
for  some  years.  During  these  years 
|the. novelist  had  little  faith  in  wom- 
jen.  A second  marriage  was  to  him  as  , 
the  road  to  Damascus,  and  he  saw  a 
(great  light. 
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MEN  AND  THINGS. 

■pVfll  Mr.  Arthur  Pinero  as  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pinero  see  life  differently?  Will 
his  perceptions  of  the  tragi-eomedy 
»e  sharpened  or  blunted?  1L  is  said 
that  th*  wife  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle  re- 
marked some  time  after  her  husband 
was  knighted:  ”1  don’t  care  tuppence 

S'  *ke  title  itself,  but  it  impresses 
the  servants  and  I have  easier  work 
■n  keeping  them.” 

When  George  Meredith  died  there 
"as  little  said  about  his  parentage. 
There  were  allusions  to  his  "Welsh 
raction,  ’ and  something  was  told 
ut  his  education  in  Germany.  It 
8 been  whispered  aboot,  and  not  in 
1 way  of  vulgar  gossip,  not  for  the 
e of  scandal,  but  as  an  interesting 
t,  that  he  was  a natural  son  of- Bui - 
r Lytton,  and  it  was  also  said  that 
Iwer  had  other  natural  sons  add 
daughter,  who  all  became  distin- 
ihcd— It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
e them.  This  story  was  told  by 
itable  persons,  and  some  found  a 
mg  resemblance  between  the  later 
Taits  of  Bulwer  and  those  of  Mere- 


is  now  said  that  his  father  was 
Augustus  Meredith;  who  was  a 
•al  outfitter  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
ther  of  Augustus  was  Melchlsedec 
ci  edith,  a^man  of  independent  means. 
Augustus  was  described  as  tall,  dark, 
• persuasive  talker,  courtly,  a rather 
agnifieent  person.  He  and  his  sec- 
id  wife  went  to  South  Africa  to  live, 
eorge’s  stepmother  was  proud  of 
m,  but  the  boy  as  a youth  had  no 
ome.  The  story  goes  that  his  father, 
ven  In  England,  was  so  Impressive 
,nd  distinguished  that  on  a visit  to 
»ath  he  was  taken  for  a foreign  no- 
feman  of  high  degree. 

Mei editli  used  bis  father  (Augustus) 
"d  grandfather  for  copv.  Many  who 
ix  enthusiastic  over  the  few  last 
ivels — possibly, --to  gain  the  reputa- 
-'f  being  deep  thinkers  — know 


They  are  telling  anecdotes  about 
| Swinburne  as  well  as  Meredith.  The  old 
(Story,  one  that  has  more  than  once  been 
disproved,  has  been  revived— that  Swin- 
burne assisted  Adah  Isaacs  Menken 
in  writing  her  ’Tnfejlcia,”  which  was 
published  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  the 
publisher  also  of  Swinburne’s  works 
Adah  Menken’s  poems  were  indisputably 
her  own.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
highly  indignant  at  the  revival  of  the 
story  and  at  the  thought  that  Swinburne 
could  possibly  have  admired  her  poems 
wrote  a'  foolish  letter  to  the  London 
Times,  admitted  that  in  a copy  of  “Feli- 
|cia”  Swinburne  did  inscribe  the  words: 
"Lo,  this  is  she  that  was  the  world’s 
delight.”  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  added': 
“But  this  ‘was  his  fun,’  to  use  Charles 
Lamb’s  saying  about  Coleridge’s  ‘ser- 
mons.’ ” He  also  called  Adah  -Menken 
'the  famous  circus  rider,”  and  thus 
showed  his  ignorance  of  her  and  her 
brilliant  and  unfortunate  life.  There  is 
j no  doubt  that  Swinburne  was  fascinated 
( by  her,  as  were  Dickens,  Charles  Reade 
Dumas  the  elder,  and  all  normal  and 
appreciative  men  that  ever  met  her. 

’ Mr.  Watts-Dunton  remembers  that 
j Swinburne,  a few  years  before  his  death 
wheh  asked  about  "Infelicia,”  replied: 
"A  girl  may  be  admired  as  Mazeppa 
without  being  admired  as  a poet.  I 
think  it  the  greatest  rot  ever  published  ” 
Swinburne  was  a violent  person  in 
praise  or  blame.  He  wrote  ip  terms  as 
forcible  against  Euripides  and  Byron. 

The  revival  of  the  story  was  worth 
while,  for  it  brought  out  Swinburne’s  de- 
lightful characteristics  of  Hotten,  the 
publisher.  "The  moral  character  of  the 
worthy  Mr.  Hotten  was — -I  was  about 
very  inaccurately,  to  say  ambiguous’ 
He  was  a serviceable  sort  of  fei-  I 
low  In  his  way,  but  decidedly  what 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  'a  shady 
lot,’  and  Lord  Chesterfield  ‘a  rum  cus- 
tomer.' When  I heard  that  he  had  died 
of  a surfeit  of  pork  chops,  I observed 
that  this  was  a serious  argument  against 
my  friend  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  view  of 
cannibalism  as  a wholesome  and  natural 
method  of  diet.” 

The  Information  Bureau  of  Tokio  pub- 
lishes a little  monthly  magazine  printed 
in  English  and  Japanese.  Here  is  an 
excerpt,  headed  "What  A Really  Tour- 
ist Wants.” 

"The  most  prominent  feature  about  the 
modern  tourist  is  the  research  of  wealth. 
Pleasures  are  maintained  and  knowledge 
increased  greatly  by  the  way  In  which 
. the  main  object  of  journey  runs  usefully 
Certain  it  is  that  every  man  has  his 
own  idea  about  travelling  through 
strange  lands.  It  is  generally  true  that 
the  average  sightseer  feels  that  he  could 
take  care  of  himself  pretty  well,  could 
he  hire  a boy  who  converse  little  foreign 
words  and  show  him  the  landscapes  or 
brick-a-brack  shops.  Such  boy  often 
treats  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  every  tourist  is  pleased.  But  tin)  re-  ! 
suit  is  what  then?  Could  you  feain 
something  over  others  who  have  spent 
sometime  here  before?  Are  you  ever 
contended  with  your  sojourn  by  simply! 
tracing  upon  the  guide-book?” 


TEA-CUPS  OF  STRIFE. 

Not  long  ago  the  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  saw  to  It  that  his  sol- 
diers should  forswear  beer  and  drink 
large  quantities  of  tea.  The  imperial 
order  provoked  complaints,  curses 
both  muttered  and  loud.  Only  they 
that  have  drunk  tea  in  Germany  can 
understand  fully  the  brutality  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Fliegende  Blaetter 
once  published  a picture  in  which  a 
guest  says  to  a waiter:  "What  is  the 
precise  nature  of  this  wet  stuff?  If 
this  is  tea,  bring  me  coffee.  If  it’s 
coffee,  I prefer  tea.”  But  there  was 
no  doubt  about  beer,  whether  it  were 
from  Munich  or  a less  favored  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of 
Popeless  Old  Believers,  sitting  re- 
cently at  Moscow,  decided  that  tea 
drinkers  shall  henceforth  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  worship,  inas- 
jmuch  as  their  practice  is  “undoubt- 
edly sinful,”  if  not  heretical.  It  was 
in  174  6 that  John  Wesley,  who  had 
been  drinking  tea  for  twenty-six 
years,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
(the  poorer  people  of  his  society 
should  abandon  the  habit,  not  be- 
cause the  habit  was  sinful,  but  to 
save  health,  time,  money.  He  and 
the  leaders  bravely  set  the  example. 
The  holy  man  noted  in  his  journal 
that  for  the  first  three  days  his  head 
ached,  and  he  was  half-asleep  from 
morning  till  night.  On  the  third 
day  his  memory  failed.  He  sought 
relief  in  prayer.  The  next  morning 
| his  headache  was  gone,  his  memory 
was  as  strong  as  ever;  “and  I have 
found  no  inconvenience,  but  a sensi- 
- ble  benefit  in  several  respects,  from 
that  very  day  to  this.”  Yet  nearly 
thirty  years  afterward,  seeing  a curi- 
ous garden,  he  carefully  made  notes 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  tea  tree. 

The  German  Emperor  urges, 
commands  this  drink.  Pious  men  In 
IRussia  protest  against  It.  There  are 

physiologists  who  look  on  tea  drink-  | 
ing  as  a form  of  “the  drug  habit.”  ' 
and  some  rail  against  the  plant  as 
bitterly  as  Cobhett.  who  was  never 
weary  of  inveighing  against  "the 
slop  kettle.”  No  doubt  Hazlitt  in- 
jured himself  by  drinking  inordinate 
quantities  of  strong  tea,  after  he  had 
conquered  his  appetite  for  strong 
waters,  rebellious  liquors.  No  doubt 
the  teapot  always  on  the  stove  is 
ruinous  to  the  stomach  and  nerves. 

It  all  depends  on  how  tea  is  pre- 
pared, the  quantity  consumed,  the 
time  of  drinking.  There  is  a wild 
story  in  Balzac's  "Traite  des  exci- 
tants modernes.”  It  appears  that 
some  British  scientists  persuaded  the 
English  government  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  reprieve  three 
men  sentenced  to  death  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  live,  one  on 
tea,  one  on  chocolate  and  the  third 
on  coffee,  without  any  other  nourish- 
ment. The  men  drew  lots.  The 
chocolate  drinker  left  this  world  in 
eight  months:  “his  limbs  dropping 
from  him  piecemeal,  like  the  de- 
pendencies of  Spain.”  The  coffee 
drinker  lasted  two  years,  and  then 
died  because  his  inside  was  burnt 
away.  The  tea  drinker  lived  three 
years.  This  story  is  no  more 
extravagant  than  some  told  today 
about  the  inevitable  and  pernicious 
results  of  tea  drinking  by  those  who 
insist  that  the  Demon  Rum  has 
equally  diabolical  comates.  As  for 
the  old  saw  about  the  supremacy  of 
the  tea  drinking’  nations,  the  Turks 
have  kept  the  Russian’s  in  fear  of 
them,  and  in  the  last  great  war  the 
Japanese  tea  drinker  was  arrayed 
against  the  Russian  tea  drinker. 
France  is  still  given  over  to  coffee, 
for  the  drinking  of  tea  in  Paris  is 
only  a fad,  a symptom  of  “snobisme,” 
to  use  the  French  equivalent  word. 
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men  and  things. 

it  is  a popular  belief  that  where 
actors  and  actresses  appear  in  court 
it  is  either  to  sue  a manager  for 
breach-  of  contract  or  to  obtain  a 
dn-oroe,  on  the  ground  that  the  wife 
or  husband  is  unappreciative,  unsym- 
pathetic, inartistic  or  possibly  be- 
witched by  an  “affinity.”  Thus  gross 
injustice  is  done  to  stage  people. 


They  appear  in  court  fur  other  rea- 
sonfi.  There  is  Miss  Otero,  for  in- 
stance. known  to  many  as  "La  Belle 
Otero,  a dancer,  a woman  of  sninpt- 
| nous  costumes,  rich  and  tare  gems, 
land  Mindry  romantic  adventures.  A 
periodical  of  bad  repute.  Kin  do  Siecle, 
published  in  Paris,  brought  out  her 
memoirs  without  her  sanction.  Miss 
Otero  demanded  damages  amounting 
to  about  $1000.  Her  lawyer,  fired  by 
her  face  and  figure,  waxed  eloquent 
before  the  jury.  “Ladies,”  lie  said, 
"write  their  memoirs  in  the  autumn 
of  their  life.  That  hour  has  not  yet 
struck  for  rny  beautiful  client,  who  is 
still  in  the  vernal  season.” 

It  was  said  of  an  American,  who 
published  his  reminiscences  a few 
years  ago,  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
write  Ins  memoirs  until  he  had  lost 
ins  own  memory.  Nevertheless,  the 
volumes  are  to  the  general  reader  the 
more  delightful  by  reason  of  the 
pages  that  have  been  attacked  as 
purely  romantic.  A memory  of  what 
shouid  have  been  said  or  done  on  a 
stated  occasion  must  necessarily  he 
more  entertaining,  and  it  is  probably 
as  valuable  and  important  as  the 
actual  speech,  the  veritable  deed, 
inis  is  especially  true  when  great 
men  and  brilliant  women  are  intro- 
/duced.  They  should  always  live  up  to 
their  reputation.  What  enthusiastic 
youth,  with  well-hinged  knees  for 
hero  worship,  has  not  been  bitterly 
disappointed  meeting  a discussed 
statesman,  a fascinating  actor,  a pul- 

essavfsV’  a thlnker-  a sparkling 

essayist?  Ordinary  mortals  all  of 

them;  some  of  them  rather  dull  or 
self-centred  egoists,  looking  for  flat- 
tery  or  vague,  rambling,  restless 
chatterers  with  a wealth  of  inconse- 
quential anecdotage  about  themselves. 
Ihe  years  go  by.  The  youth  himself 
grows  to  be  a distinguished  person. 
He  has  seen  many  men  and  dities. 
He  writes  his  reminlscenoes.  Whv 
wonder  if  he  brings  to  life  the  cele- 
brated beings  and  puts  brave  or  glit- 
tering speeches  in  their  mouths  and 
makes  them  heroic,  sculptural  figures’ 
Did  not  Thucydides  and  Livy  invent 
the  long  speeches  recited  glibly  by 
their  warriors  and  statesmen?  Did, 
Patrick  Henry  ever  deliver  his  famous  I 
oration,  or  was  it  what  Wirt  thought  1 
it  might  or  should  have  been’  The 
most  entertaining  volumes  of  me- 
ruo'rs  are  those  that  are  wellnigh  in- 
credible, as  those  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, Casanova,  Herbert  of  Cherbourg. 

French  actresses,  singers  and  dancers 
have  published  their  memoirs.  As  a rule 
these  books  were  written  for  them  by 
mgemous  joqrnalists.  In  some  instances 
tne  confessions  are  amazingly  frank 
and  the  writer  represents  herself  as  sus- 
ceptible,  all  heart,  guileless,  a prey  for 
designing  man.  "Poor,  pretty,  fluttering 
thing,”,  as  John  Wesley  characterized 
the  young  woman,  who  going  from  Ire- 
land to  be  a singer  in  a London  play- 
house, was  almost  persuaded  at  the 
chapel  and  watch-night.  It  was  re- 
ported some  years  ago  that  Lina  Cav- 
aheri  was  about  to  publish  an  account 
of  her  adventures,  but  the  eagerly  an- 
ticipated volume  has  not  yet  appeared. 

It.  probably  would  disappoint  expecta- 
tion. For  a feat  like  this  courage  and 
memory  are  required,  not  only  the  cour- 
age to  tell  the  truth  but  to  tel!  it  in 
a simple  manner  without  any  attempt 
at  fine  writing. 


A young  singer.  Miss  Vassora,  also 
appeared  in  a Parisian  court,  with  an 
exhibit  of  two  bitten  fingers.  It  seems 
that  her  landlady,  a gross,  commercial 
person,  who  does  not  make  allowances 
for  artistic  temperament,  insisted  on 
paj’ment  of  rent.  She  went  so  far  as  to 
call  Miss  Vassora  disagreeable  names, 
whereupon  there  was  a scuffle  and  Miss 
Vassora’s  fingers  happened  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  mouth  of  the  landlady, 
who,  with  marked  presence  of  mind! 
snapped  her  jaws  on  them.  This  method 
of  collecting  rent  did  not  appeal  to  the 
magistrate.  He  fined  the  landlady  50 
francs  and  ordered  her  to  pay  Miss 
Vassora  the  same  amount  as  damages. 


Two  cool  things  were  observed  during 
the  hot  days  of  last  week.  The  suit  of 
clothes  made  out  of  Georgia  cotton  for 
Vice-President  Sherman  and  worn  by 
him  in  the  Senate  awakened  envy,  and 
for  a moment  the  tariff  was  forgotten. 
The  conduct  of  a New  York  broker 
who  ran  down  with  his  automobile  a 
citizen  named  Rubin  was  still  cooler. 
Mr.  Rubin,  who  was  taken  to  a hospital 
afterward  sued  the  broker  for  damages.’ 
The  broker  through  his  lawyer  put  in  a 
counter-claim  of  $.150,  alleging  that.  Mr. 
Rubin  "negligently  and  carelessly  kicked 
the  body  of  said  automobile, • indenting 
thereby  the  metal  framework  and  injur- 
ing the  enamel  and  paint  thereof.” 
Moral:  When  run  down  by  an  automo- 
bile. do  not  kick;  lie  quiet  as  one  taking! 
his  medicine.  In  old  days  in  the  i 
„olden,  remote,  wild  West,  when  there 
was  a stage  coach  accident,  the  driver 
looked  carefully  at  the  bodies  of  the 
passengers.  He  bit  on  the  head  with  a 
king  bolt  all  those  that  were  still  alive 
As  a westerner  said,  telling  .the  story 
to  Artenuis  Ward:  "Dead  men  don’t  sue 
They  ain’t  on  it.” 


i heio  is  a girl  at  Rambouiilet  so  beau- 
tiful that  in  her  walks  abroad— f/sT 
sweethearts  fight  over^^-^j^. 
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■tiler,  not  wishing  ine  district  to  tie 
opulateri.  sent  her  away,  but  when 
farmer  took  her  ill,  his  house  was  be- 
-0.1.  there  was  firing  of  guns  and  one 
admirer  was  shot  through  the  heart.  We 
arc  now  prepared  for  the  cabled  news 
that  she  has  been  engaged  for  vaude- 
ville in  America,  or  Mr.  Hammerstein 
niav  have  heard  her  sing  with  a view 
to  engaging  her  for  his  autumnal  and 
"educational"  opera.  Even  in  vacation 
the  press  agent  is  at  work  A London 
journal  commenting  on  the  story  of 
this  modern  Helen,  quotes  Marlowe's 
famous  lire,  a line  from  Pope,  and  Dr. 
Holmes'  saying:  "A  beautiful  young 

woman  is  the  most  tragic  fact  in  the 
universe."  A line  from  Horace,  not 
found  in  school  editions,  might  be  added, 
also  a verse  from  "The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon": "Thou  art  beautiful.  O my  love, 
as  Tirzah.  comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners." 


sky-Korsakoff  might  not  be  so  im-  tbe  price  Cf  realism.  Writing  about 
pressive  if  the  compositions  were1  music  he  has  to  do  with  Mme.  Leblanc, 
signed  by  Jones  and  Robinson.  What 
chance  lias  a novel  by  Zenas  T. 

Graves  against  one  by  Chernyshev- 1 
sky? 

The  Christian  name  of  the  new  poet 


Messrs.  Ysayc,  Busoni,  De  Pachmann, 
Paderewski,  Dolmetseh,  the  Meinlngen 
orchestra,  the  music  of  Tschaikowsky, 
Mozart,  Wagner,  Bach,  and  he  shows 
how  the  true  artist  begins  where  perfect 
technic  left  off. 

They  that  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
will  do.  Darrell  is  not  half  bad,  to  gymons  as'  a writer  know  what  to  ex- 
use -in  English  phrase  of  warm  com-  pect;  entertaining  paradoxes,  tine  en- 
- r>o rrell  Fig-i  thusiasm.  sentences  that  purr  as  under 

mendation.  But  Mi.  .<  | ^ be  caress  of  the  author,  statements 

that  at  first,  and  sometimes  after 
long  examination,  seem  preposterous, 
strangely  beautiful  and  original 
thoughts,  exquisite  expression  of  them. 


gis" 


'Phoebus!  what  a name! 
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THE  NEW  POET. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  been 
known  for  a few  years  as  an  intre- 
pid discoverer  of  paradoxes.  Many 
of  these  paradoxes  were  entertaining. 
Some  were  disconcerting  and  they 
annoyed  staid,  conventional  critics 
and  essayists,  who  defended  their 
dignity  by  accusing  Mr.  Chesterton 
of  flippancy.  Literature  was  thus 
saved,  for  a time  at  least;  but  Mr. 
Chesterton,  a man  of  surprises,  has 
Just  made  another  discovery.  The 
discovered  is  a poet,  not  a paradox. 
His  poenrs  will  soon  be  published 
with  an  appreciative,  illuminative 
preface  by  Mr.  \7hesterton,  in  which 
there  will  no  doubt  be  many  remarks 
about  poetry  in  general,  an  inquiry 
into  the  precise  nature  of  Dickens’ 
rhythmical  prose,  varied  information 
about  Mr.  Chesterton,  his  likes,  dis- 
likes. beliefs,  theory  of  life,  amuse- 
ments. dreams,  illusions,  appetites. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  poet  is  named  j 
Figgis — Mr.  Darrell  Figgis.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Figgis 
will  survive  the  appearance  of  the 
preface;  that  is,  answer  the  aroused 
expectation  of  the  reader;  the  ques- 
tion Is  this.  Is  it  probable  that  any 
one  named  Figgis  will  show  fine 
poetic  frenzy;  that  he  will  appeal 
at  ease  and  glorious  in  his  singing 
robe’s?  That  even  if  he  approach  the 
gates  of  poesy  with  “the  madness  of 
the  Muses,”  as  Plato  put  It,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  as  conqueror  on 
triumphal  chariot — with  Mr.  Ches- 
terton whispering  in  his  ear  that  he 
is  mortal — or  on  foot,  yet  enviable 
and  applauded? 

1 -Tests  based  on  a man's  name  are 
| neither  argumentative  nor  in  good 
j taste.  The  easy  remark  that  Mr. 

, Figgis'  poems  may  be  announced, 

I “In  the  name  of  the  Prophet! — 
Figgis!”  should  die  stillborn.  But  is 
j it  not  true  that  the  poets  whose 
names  are  splendid  or  treasured  sym- 
I pathetically  are  sonorous,  melliflu- 
I ous  or  fragrant.  Run  over  the  list 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Tudor  poets, 

I beginning  with  Kit  Marlowe — nor  is 
! Ben  Jonson  an  exception,  a name  as 
i sturdy  and  heroic  as  the  man  him- 
J self,  while  little  could  be  expected 
V tm  Benjamin  Johnson  with  an  “h." 
down  the  catalog,  Milton,  Donne, 
'ey  Dryden,  Pope  — euphonious 
nee — Collins,  Shenstone,  Cole- 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats 
beautiful  names  in  spite  of  all 
ons  to  Kelley  and  Sheets).  By- 
Landor,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
riburne.  Recite  the  list  of  our 
a poets.  Poe,  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
.hitman  and  there  is  at  once  the 
.suggestion  of  poetry.  Turn  to  the  I 
I poet's  whose  lives  were  written  by- 
Johnson.  Who  now  can  quote! 
le  from  Stepney'.  Walsh,  Sprat, 
fax,  Yhlden.  Brootne,  Dyer,  Mai- I 
1 ken  side  ? 

iey  order  these  things  b ettqr  In  j 
ice,  where  If  a young  man  with  j 
mmon  family  name  bursts  forth! 
jetry  he  first  of  all  secs  to  It  that  j 
name  of  his  choice  and  for  the 
Isher  and  the  public  Is  not  In- 1 
;ruou”  but  fit  to  be  carved  on  a 


New  and  Revised  Edition  of 
Arthur  Symons’  “Plays,  Act* 
ing  and  Music,’’  a Book  of 
Theory. 

■THE  UNIVERSAL 

SCIENCE  OF  BEAUTY” 

• REVIEWED  BY  PHILIP  HALE. 


While  Mr.  Symons’  voice  is  always  i 
gentle,  well-bred,  mellifluous,  he  has  not 
wholly  escaped  from  the  desire  to  as- 
tonish the  bourgeois.  He  does  not  like 
the  crowd,  which  “never  really  loves 
art,  it  resents  art  as  a departure  from 
its  level  of  mediocrity;  and  fame  comes 
to  an  artist  only  when  there  is  a suffi-  1 
eient  number  of  intelligent  individuals 
in  the  crowd  to  force  their  opinions 
upon  the  resisting  mass  of  the  others,  i 
in  the  form  of  a fashion  which  it  is! 
supposed  to  be  unintelligent  not  to 
adopt."  He  is  'at  times  condescending, 
jj  and  his  condescension  is  peculiarly  ir-j 
ritating,  for  he  is  then  rather  “pre- 
cleux.”  The  reader  would  have  greater) 
lespect  for  a coarse  and  brawny  fighter.) 
When  Mr.  Symons  served  the  Saturday 
Review  as  music  critic  he  was  at  his! 
worst;  the  articles  were  as  careful  par- 
odies of  those  that  had  been  published 
in  volumes. 

..  v:r,,cin-’  bv  Arthur!  He  is  especially  admirable  in  his 

"Plays,  Acting  and  Music  by  A™u Moment  of  Maeterlinck's  dramas.  He, 

Symons  is  published  b>  ” I appreciates  the  fine  monotony  that  is! 

Company,  New  York.  The  book  is  a re-:pal.t  0f  tire  Belgian's  secret;  but  he  pre- 1 
•-inn  of  a volume  similarly  entitled  fers  the  earlier  plays  to  “Monna 

vul°  .-navs  sin-n  Vanna”;  the  plays  that  are  as  misty 

which  was  published  - ' c " “.  pictures.  "People  with  strange  names. 

Many  pages  of  the  earlier  volume  nav e |jvjng.  in  impossible  places,  where  there 
. n cut  out;  there  have  been  norrec- are  only  woods  and  fountains,  and  tow- 
. nhnno-es  in  the  remaining  ers  by  the  seashore,  and  ancient  castles,  j 

Hons  and  changes  m where  there  are  no  towns,  and  where 

pages;  additions  have  been  j-m*  ’the  common  crowd  of  the  world  is  shut! 

. . , - i « T cut  of  sight  and  hearing,  move  like 

Symons  says  In  a short  preface.  It  ifquiet  ghosts  acr0M  tUe  stage,  myster-J 
now  more  what  it  ought  to  have  been 

from  the  first;  what  I saw,  from  the!  another.”  "it  is^M^Symons' 

moment  of  its  publication,  that  it  ought,  flrm  beliet  that  the  dramatist  of  the 
to  have  been:  a book  of  theory.”  His  at-  future  will  have  more  to  learn  from 

titude  toward  the  volume  as  it  now  Maeterlinck  than  from  W J 

of  our  time  for  he  has  seen  ms 
stands  is  one  of  intelligent  and  lively  ap-  against  the  permanent  dark- 

preciation.  j,ess.  which  we  had  cloaked  with  light; 

Mr.  Symons  believes  that  while  each  be  has  given  them  supreme  silences  —a 
art  has  its  own  laws,  capacities,  limits,  sentence  that  will  be  as  foolishness  o 
.....  , ’.  some  and  a stumbling-block  to  many, 

the  critic,  jealously  distinguishing  them,  yet  Ibsen  Jg  „the  subtlest  master  of  the 
should  endeavor  to  master  “the  universal  £tag.e  since  Sopocles”;  he  is  the  most 
science  of  beauty.”  To  Mr.  Symons,  art  ingenious  of  all  the  playwrights,  but 

is  the  creation  of  beauty  in  form,  visible  when  you  ask  hint  ^ beau  y,  ie  gi 

, , , ...  you  a phrase  of  a second-iate  poei.  ri. 

or  audible;  and  beauty  is  always  equally  j ” to  see  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 

beautiful;  there  are  degrees  only  when  Tones  does  n0t  exist  for  Mr  Symons, 
beauty  has  not  been  attained.  The  art-  J at  pinero’s  view  is  clear 

1st  is  he  that  creates  beauty  in  visible  ^ nQt  broad>  and  he  cares  to  know 

nothing 


or  audible  form.  Y'saye  may  be  as  great; 


Dr- 


ip 


of  the  Muses. 
Th  Russian-  hav*  an  advantage 
over  the  occidentals.  The  names 
alone  of  their  poets  novelists,  com- 
posers inspire  awe  or  excite  curiosity,1 
Edward  MacDowell  uted  to  say  that 
of  Tschaikowsky  and  Rlm- 


ductor,  as  Campaninl  or  Muck,  is  an 
artist,  as  are  the  composers,  operatic  or 
symphonic,  whose  works  are  conducted.! 
A dancer  like  Miss  Genee  or  Miss  Dun-[ 
can  is  an  artist  and  the  dance  of  either 
one  may'  be  as  beautiful  in  its  own  way) 
as  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  performance  of  a 
prelude  by  Chopin  or  Dr.  Muck's  read-i 
Ing  of  Brahms’  symphony  in  C minor.) 
Nor  should  we  consider  the  fact  that  the! 
art  of  the  dancer,  violinist,  pianist,  sing-i 
er,  conductor,  actor,  is  fragile  and) 
evanescent.  "To  have  created  beauty! 
for  an  instant  is  to  have  achieved  an 
equal  result  in  art  with  one  who  has 
created  beauty  which  will  last  many 
thousands  of  years.  Art  is  concerned 
only  with  accompaniment,  not  with  dura- 
tion. The  rest  is  a question  partly  of 
vanity,  partly  of  business." 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  de- 
voted to  plays  and  acting.  In  an  intro- 
duction Mr.  Symons  makes  an  apology 
for  puppets,  moved  by  a marionette 
show  he  saw  in  Rome.  He  likes  pup- 
pets, for  they  may  be  relied  on;  their 
personality  does  not  dispel  an  illusion; 
in  their  stage  art  there  is  a return  to 
the  masks  of  the  Greeks,  the  universal 
voice,  a “deliberate  generalizing  of  emo- 
tion.” And  while  a play  of  Ibsen 
could  not  be  given  to  marionettes,  the 
“Agamemnon”  could  be  entrusted  to 
them.  Seen  at  a distance  the  marionette 
does  not  differ  from  a live  actor.  The 
contrast  of  what  is  real  under  the  fic- 
tion is  less  Ironical  when  the  player 
is  a puppet.  “We  have  to  allow,  you 
will  admit,  at  least  as  much  to  the 
beneficent  heightening  of  travesty,  if 
we  have  ever  seen  the  living  actor  in 
the  morning,  not  yet  shaved,  standing 
at  the  bar,  his  hat  on  one  side,  his 
mouth  spreading  in  that  abandonment 
to  laughter  which  has  becojme  from  the 
necessity  of  his  profession,  a natural 
trick;  oh,  much  more,  I think,  than  if 
we  merely  come  upon  an  always  deco- 
rative, never  an  obtrusive,  costumed 
figure,  leaning  against  the  wall,  non- 
chalantly enough,  in  a cprner  of  the 
coulisses.”  Furthermore,  it  is  easy  to 
fall  in  love  with  ; marionette.  A pleas- 
ant essay,  not  without  agreeable  para- 
dox and  Irony;  but  Mr.  Anatole  France, 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  has  a 
lighter  touch  and  he  does  not  need  so 
many  words. 

Mr.  Symons  discusses  the  art  of  Mmes. 
Bernhardt,  Patrick  Campbell,  Duse, 
Guilbert,  Rejane.  Marlowe,  Aguglia, 
and  Messrs.  Coqueliri,  Irving,  Sothern 
and  others.  He  writes  about  French. 
Belgian  , English,  Italian,  Russian 
dramas.  He  wonders  at  the  existence 
of  a cent  dr  in  England:  he  Inquires  Into 


but  what  immediately  concerns 
an  artist  as  Bach  or  Beethoven.  A eon-  “'“‘“„ose  0f  his  play— which  is  to 
»'  is  an  'some  an  admirable  quality  of  his  dram- 

atIt  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  with  Mr 
Symons'  theories;  to  protest  angrily 
against  many  of  his  opinions;  to  accuse  | 
him  of  aesthetic  affectations;  yet  tins 
book  is  one  out  of  « 'thousand  It 
should  be  read  and  re-read  by  all  that  l 
are  interested  in  art,  audible  or  \ ls*'eo'. 
It  Is  a book  of  illuminative,  uplifting 
pages.  It  is  also  dangerous  in  this:  it  | 
will  encourage  some  to  imitate  Mr.  Sy- 
mons’ forms  of  expression,  and  may , 
thus  produce  sentimental,  hysterical, 
flabby,  superficial  essays  vague  but  not , 
I subtle,  mere  arrangements  of  glittering 
j or  sonorous  words. 

J V »»?**? 

JEANNE  D1C  NO 
HEROINE  ON  STAGE 

No  Great  Play  Nor  Opera  Has 
Ever  Been  Successful  Which 
Was  Based  on  the  Romantic 
Life  of  This  Frenchwoman. 


MANY  ATTEMPTS  FAIL 

BECAUSE  UNDRAMATIC 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Herald  stated  recently  t La t an  in- 
genious Frenchman  named  Raphael 
Symptor  has  written  a book  to  prove 
that  Jeanne  d'Arc  never  existed.  Years 
before  him  Horace  Walpole  attempted  to 
show  conclusively  that  a celebrated  FJng- 
lish  tyrant  was  a purely  legendary 
character.  Jean  Baptiste  Peres,  a libra- 
rian at  Agen  and  a learned  man  in  1SI7 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never 
lived  and  the  history  of  tills  great  cap- 
tain with  his  guns  was  in  fact  only  a 
sun  myth.  In  like  manner,  an  arch- 
bishop—was  it  not  Whately?— entei- 


talned  historic  doubts  about  Napole 
It  might  be  said  that  although  Jeanne 
d'Arc  has  repeatedly  appeared  on  th- 
stage  op  theatre  and  opera  house  she 
has  no  true  life  on  the  boards.  No  play, 
no  opera  in  which  she  is  the  heroine 
has  been  eminently  successful  for  any 
length  of  time,  nor  has  any  great  play 
or  opera  been  based  on  the  story  of 
her  romantio  life.  Schiller's  tragedy 
may  have  literary  interest;  it  may  sug- 
gest an  elaborate  pageant,  like  unto 
the  one  seen  recently  in  the  Stadium  at 
Cambridge;  but  it  is  inherently  un- 
dramatic. 

The  Count  de  Puymaigre  In  his  study 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a heroine  in  the 
playhouse  ("Jeanne  d’Arc  au  Theatre, 
1139-1890”)  says  that  no  other  person  j 
has  inspired  so  many  dramatic  works. 
"In  France  alone,  she  has  figured  50 
times  as  the  heroine  in  works  of  this) 
kind.  She  has  been  made  to  speak  dra- 
matic prose,  to  declaim  the  Alexandrines 
of  tragedy,  to  sing  operatic  verses,  to 
gesticulate  in  pantomimes,  to  gallop  in 
circuses,  and  even  to  hum  couplets  in 
vaudeville.”  , 

She  figures  as  prominently  in  musical 

composition?  of  all  sorts.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  woman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Holy  Virgin,  has  moved 
so  many  musicians  to  composition.) 
There  were  ballads  with  music  about 
her  as  early  as  1*29  and  motets  as  early 
as  143d.  She  was  neglected  in  the  ltith 
century,  although  on  Sept.  7,  1580,  the 
“Histoire  tragique  de  la  Pucelle  de 
Dom-ftemy.  aultrement  d'Orleans"  by 
Fronton  du  Due.  a Jesuit  father,  was 
performed  before  Charles  III.,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  with  choruses  of  children  and 
maidens  of  France  and  with  “episodes 
sung  in  music."  In  1600  a tragedy, 
“Jeanne  d'Arques,”  was  performed  with 
choruses.  In  1629  Nicolas  Vernulz  wrote 
a tragedy  in  Latin  versp.  This'  drama 
was  in  fi\e  acts,  and  eaclt  act  ended 
'with  a chorus,  which  probably  was  not 
sung  in  the  performance.  The  maid 
appeared  in  a ballet,  the  "Ballet  des 
Modes,"  as  early  as  1633.  The  first 
opera  based  on  her  adventures  was 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  a Orleans,"  described  as 
a comedy  In  three  acts,  in  verse,  and 
with  songs.  Rudolph  Kreutzer  wrote 
the  music,  and  the  opera  was  produced 
in  Paris  in  1790  with  the  famous  Mme. 
Dugazon  as  the  heroine.  Jeanne  has 
figured  in  at  least  15  operas  and  among 
the  composers  were  Verdi  (1S45),  Tschai- 
kowsky (1881)  and  Balfe  (1S37).  When 
Verdi's  opera  was  produced  at  Milan 
the  part  of  Jeanne  was  taken  by  the 
beautiful  Mme.  Frezzolinl;  when  the 
opera  was  first  produced  in  Paris,  th 
chief  singer  was  Adelina  Patti.  The 
libretto,  a wretched  one,  was  derived 
from  Schiller's  tragedy,  as  was  the 
libretto  prepared  for  Tschaikowsky. 

Schiller,  as  well  as  Mr.  George  Ber 
nard  Shaw,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
censor.  When  the  director  of  the  Burg- 
Theatre  in  Vienna  proposed  the  produc- 
tion of  Schiller's  “Mgid  of  Orleans”  the 
imperial  censor,  one  Hoegelin,  insisted 
that  Agnes  Sore]  should  appear  as  the 
wife,  and  not  the  mistress  of  Charles 
VII..  and  the  King's  actual  wife 
order  to  avoid  tljg  show  of  bigamy,  was 
turned  into  the  King’s  sister.  Dunois, 
the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  was  changed 
Into  a royal  cousin.  The  title  was 
altered  to  "Joan  of  Arc,”  for  "Jungfrau" 
was  said  Jo  be  frivolous.  Schiller's  j 
name  was  not  allowed  on  thd"  bill, 
because  of  his  revolutionary  tendencies.  I 
■Censorship  of  the  theatre  lias  always; 
been  amusing  and  irritating. 

When  a pantomime  or  historical  bal-j 
let  on  the  subject  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  was 
performed  at  C'ovent  Garden,  London, 
in  1795.  the  audience  acted  as  censor. 
At  the  first  performance  devils,  in  ac- 
cordance with. the  old  conservative  view 
of  Jeanne  held  by  Englishmen,  as  in 
"Henry  VI..”  took  Jeanne  down  with 
them  to  hell.  Tb,e  scene  was  hissed. 
At  the  second  performance  angels  bore 
her  to  heaven  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  in 
Boston  knows  from  hearing  it  the  music 
of  Verdi’s  opera.  Jeanne's  "Farewell" 
in  Tschaikowsky's  opera  has  often  been 
sung  here  in  concerts,  but  what  other 
pages  of  tliis  opera  are  known  in  Bos- 
ton? Modern  French  plays  with  Jeanne 
as  heroine  have  been  embellished  with 
music  by  well  know  n composers.  Godard 
wrote  music  for  Joseph  Fabre's  histor- 
ical drama.  Widor  wrote  the  music  for 
tile  show,  the  "Mimed  Legend."  pro- 
duct d at  the  Hippodrome  in  1890.  Goj/ 
nod  wrote  the  music  for  Jules  Barblei'p 
drama,  which  was  first  performed  In 
1873,  with  Lia  Felix,  sister  of  the  great 
Rachel,  as  Jeanne.  Mine.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt took  the  jjaTt  at  the  revival  in 
J189H.  Every  one  knows  Gounod's  “Fu- 
neral March  of  a Marionette,"  written 
at  London  for  the  piano,  as  a joke,  so 
runs  the  story,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  walk  of  Chorley,  the  music 
critic.  This  march,  orchestrated,  was 
introduced  into  the  ballet  at  the  per- 
formance of  Bnrbler's  drama.  Tin-  sub’- 
jert  of  the  ballet  was  the  execution  of 
a huge  manikin  repi  eser.tlng  an  English 
knight. 


list  of  symphonic  works, 
masses,  oratorios,  cantatas, 
es,  songs  and  .various  other  oom- 
sitions  inspired  by  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  a 
y long  one.  It  fills  91  octavo  pages 
Emile  Huet’s  "Jeanne  d’Aro’’  and 
pamphlet  was  published  15  years 
o.  There  are  curious  titles  in  this 
t,  as  Bnhlman's  ''historical  and  mili- 
y quadrille" ; Brunet's  "polka  ner- 
rtned  at  the  base  of  Jeanne  d' Arc's 
atue  at  Orleans' by  the  band  of  the 
lnrd  Grenadiers  of  the  Imperial 
iard."  There  are  other  polkas  in  her 
nor;  a gavotte  for  piano;  and  on  the 
cover  of  I.amothe’s  waltz.  “Les  Femmes 
de  France.”  are  four  medallions  portray- 
ing Charlotte  Corday,  J Hachette 
Jeanne  d’Arc  and  st.  Genevieve. 

(It  has  been  said  that  Schiller’s  trag- 
edy was  performed  in’  this  country  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Stadium  with  Miss 
Adams  as.  the  heroine.  However  this 
may  be— and  it  seems  incredible  that 


10  German  company  ever  performed  the 
ragedy  in  America — there  have  been 
erformanees  of  dramas  entitled  "Joan 
f Are."  Tile  famous  German  tragedian 
Jarie  Seebaeh  appeared  at  the  New 
Itadt  Theatre,  New  Y ork,  in  a ‘‘Joan 
■f  Arc”  on  Jan.  30.  1ST:’.  Was  tills 

rama  by  Schiller?  Mme.  Seebaeh.  who 
n 1859  was  married  to  Albert  Niemann, 
he  distinguished  Wagnerian  tenor,  was 
oon  afterward  divorced  from  him.  She 
lied  in  1897.  In  fhe  course  of  her  en- 
gagement in  New  York  she  played 
tamlet. 

As  far  back  as  1827  there  was  the 
lerformance  of  a “Joan  of  Are”  at  the 
jafayette  Theatre,  New  York.  Mrs. 
0.  Li.  Davenport,  at  her  benefit  in 
iurton's  Chamber  Street  Theatre, 
larch  7,  1857,  appeared  in  “Joan  of 
vre,”  '‘Eccentricity  Crinoline”  and 
The  Honeymoon.”  On  April  5.  1858, 
Irs.  Charles  Howard  played  the  part 
t Earnum’s  Museum. 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken  began  an  en- 
.agement  at  the  New'  Bowery  Theatre, 
Jew  York,  in  June,  1S62.  She  was 
een  in  several  pieces:  “The  Three 

oast  Women,  or  the  Female  Robinson 
Irusoes” — in  which  she  impersonated 
ine  characters;  “Joan  of  Arc”  and 
The  French  Spy”  were  among  the 
lays.  She  then  played  the  bones  in  a 
ninstrel  show,  appeared  in  a bur- 
esque.  “Lola  Montes,"  sang  "The 
laptain  with  His  Whiskers”  and  gave 
mitations  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  For- 
est and  Edwin  Booth. 

Kate  Fisher  was  seen  at  the  Bowery 
n 1871  in  “Dick  Turpin,”  "Joan  of 
Arc”  and  “A  Christmas  Spree,”  a 
riple  bill. 

Margaret  Mather  played  "Joan  of 
ire"  in  New  York  Dec.  8,  1890,  In  ai 
rama  adapted  by  William  Young 
from  the  French.”  Was  the  original 
he  play  by  Barbier?  Otis  Skinner 
ook  the  parts  of  Thibault  and  La 
lire. 

Then  there  is  the  drama  by  Percy 
lackaye,  produced  in  Philadelphia  in 
905,  with  elaborate  music  by  Fred- 
rick S.  Converse,  and  performed  in 
logton  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  1, 
907.  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  Miss 
far  low  e as  the  heroine.  This  drama 
vas  poetical  rather  than  dramatic, 
nd  as  a stage  piece  It  was  long- 
vinded  and  wrearisome. 

The  character  of  Jeanne  is  still  dis- 
uted,  nor  is  it  determined  for  all 
ime  by  her  recent  canonization.  The 
■Tench  Catholics  now  claim  her  as 
heir  own.  although  according  to  Mr. 
Anatole  France  the  saintly  maiden 
vas  the  too!  and  then  the  victim  of 
lestgning  priests.  The  French  Soclal- 
sts  in  general  reject  her  as  a myth. 
■Jot  long  ago  she  was  interviewed  in 
“ails  by  a spirit  medium  on  the  sub- 
set of  the  Income  tax,  and  she  pro- 
ested  vigorously  against  the  tax,  if 
lot  against  the  interview.  Some  see 
n her  a red  revolutionary;  others  be- 
ieve  t hfej  she  would  be  today  an  Or- 
eahist.  She  is  applauded  by  some  as 
t (/suffragette,”  and  fhe  Society  for 
female  Suffrage  recently  laid  a wreath 
t the  foot  of  her  statue. 


T the  drama  should^go*dbwn  In  the  world  ; 
dramatists  should  no  longer  pretend  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  lives  of 
persons  who  do  not  keep  a butler  and 
three  motor  cars.  He  said  these  things 
in  a lecture  at  the  Galleries  of  the  So- 
J clety  of  British  Artists.  Some  years  ago 
Mr,  Pinero,  according  to  Mr.  Jerome, 
wrote  a beautiful  play,  which  had  the 
misfortune  to  allow  the  hero  in  the  sec- 
ond act  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
earning  his  own  living;  while  In  one  of 
Mr.  Pinero's  later  plays  Mr.  George 
Alexander  laid  himself  open  to  a serious 
reprimand  by  appearing  In  baggy  trous- 
ers. “In  a recent  Drury  Lane  drama  it 
was  noteworthy  that  the  only  one  on  the 
stage  who  could  be  in  any  way  suspected 
of  any  association  with  work  was  the 
horse,  who,  however,  met  his  well  de- 
served fate  a little  later  in  the  play  by  i 
disappearing  over  * a precipice.  There 
were  slight  signs  of  revolt.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  was  occasionally  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  actually  interesting  an 
English  audience  !u  humble  folk,  but  Mr.  j 
■George  Bernard  Shaw  appeared  to  be 
creeping  into  good  society/’ 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  as  fol- 
lows of  the  performances  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  company  which  were  resumed 
at  the  Court  Theatre  last  month  : “No 

such  combination  of  good  glays  and  good 
acting  lias  been  seen  in  this  city  for 
years  as  the  Dublin  company  have 
brought  us,  both  on  this  occasion  and  on 
the  previous  visit  in  1907,  and  several 
of  the  plays  presented  were  noflfing  less 
than  masterpieces,  tragic  or  comic,  as 
the  case  happened  to  be;  while  the  act- 
ling  w-as  always  perfect.  There  is  no 
’star’  in  the  company,  and  the  chief 
players  in  one  piece  will  be  found  play- 
ing quite  inferior  parts  in  another. 
There  Is  none  of  that  playing  to  the 
audience  which  so  many  of  our  London 
actors  call  acting,  but  which  is,  of 
course,  mere  reciting;  players  do  not 
find  It  necessary  to  be  continually  cross- 
ing one  another  so  as  to  ’break  up’  a 
long  scene,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
'taking  the  stage'  which  is-  generally 
understood  to  be  a call  for  rounds  of 
applause  from  the  gallery.  When  the 
curtain  fails  the  theatre  is  not  kept  dark 
for  interminable  periods,  as  a broad  hint 
to  the  audience  to  continue  ‘calling’  for 
performers;  and  when  the  curtain  rises, 
in  answer  to  an  honest  demand,  the 
artists  do  not  stand  with,  rigid  figures 
and  faces,  as  though  it  w-ere  a conde- 
scension to  permit  tire  audience  to  gaze 
upon  them,  but  bow  and  smile  courte- 
ously as  the  recipients  of  a compliment 
which  has  been  earned  and  whicli  is  ap- 
preciated. There  is  no  orchestra  to^ 
'liven  up'  the  audience  between  the  acts, 
nor  is  one  required,  the  plays  and  the 
players  giving  them  so  much  to  talk  and 
think  about  that  ttie  best  theatre  orches- 
tra in  the  world  would  only  be  an  un- 
necessary interruption." 


We  know-  little  about  the  personal  ap- 
iparance  of  Jeanne,  whether  she  were 
. brawny  peasant  girl  or  thin  anemic, 
mrotic.'  She  was  not  an  amazon  or  a 
aring  girl  like  Moll  Frith.  She  was  a I 
isionary;  she  heard  Voices,  she  saw 
mgels  and  archangels;  she  dreamed  ! 
'[  Teams.  No  one  insists  today  that  she 
' vas  a military  genius  to  be  classed  with 
Lannibal,  Caesar,  Marlborough.  She 
vas  brave  enough,  pathetically  cour- 
ageous. She  believed  that  the  men  site 
J would  conquer  in  battle,  if  they  re- 
ined from  swearing  and  blasphemy 
Id  gave  up  all  sins  of  the  flesh.  She 
ieved  in  her  mission  and  knew  it 
s a divine  one.  It  is  not  necessary 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  her  hallu- 
nattons;  to  ask  whether  the  theory  of 
Ieard  be  true  or  false  and  whether 
eanne  saw  visions  and  heard  celestrial 
-Dices  as  other  women,  suffering  physi- 
laily  as  she  did.  are  driven  to  stealing 
hings  they  neither  wish  npr  need,  or  lo 
letting  fire  to  buildings  or  in  some  in- 
itances  to  slaying, .men  and  women  with- 
out cause.  She  ««  a pure,  devout 
X-oman,  and  she  and  thousands  believed 
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Miss  Dell'Era,  the  first  dancer  of  the 
Berlin  royal  opera,  took  leave  of  the 
public  June  5.  She  had  danced  there  30 
years.  Her  farewell  was  a brilliant 
j one.  The  Emperor  called  her  to  his 
(box  and  gave  her  kind  words  and  a 
I diamond  bracelet;  furthermore  he  kissed 
her  hand  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  her  many  years  in  his  service.  The 
intendant  gave  her  his  own  portrait. 

It  was  observed  when  Mr,  Novelli  and 
later  the  Sicilian  company  played  in 
New  York  and  Boston  that  the  Italian 
colony  in  each  city  gave  little  support. 
The  same  complaint  is  made  of  the 
attitude  of  the  German  colony  in  Lon- 
don tow-ard  visiting  and  excellent  Ger- 
man companies.  "This  is  explained  by 
the  statement  that  tire  German  coiony 
ift  London  is  so  busy  learning  English 
that  it  has  no  use  for  the  native  drama 
in  London.  But.  if  London  playgoers 
had  given  the  Behrend-Andresen  pro- 
ductions the  support,  they  deserved  they 
would  have  become  one  of  the  annual 
features  of  our  theatrical  year  to  the 
great  advantage  of  admirers  of  some  of 
the  most  sincere  dramatic  art  in 
Europe." 

"Peter  Pan."  witli  Miss  Pauline  Chase. 
Miss  Gertrude  Lang  and  Robb  Harw-.ood 
in  the  chief  parts  delighted  the  chil- 
dren of  Paris.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  from  that 
city : “We  have  been  many  thousand 
miles  tonight,  away  to  the  Ne.ver-Never- 
Land,  to  where  the  stars  hold  converse 
and  the  moon  becomes  confidential  after 
dark.  Strange  shapes  float  across  the 
sky;  the  twilight  deepens,  and  then  the 
starlit  dark.  On  the  tree  tops  is  the 
glimmer  of  lanterns;  the  house  of  Pan. 
Soft  music,  and  then  the  curtain  to  a 
long-waved  farewell  from  Peter  and  1 
Wendy.  And  the  children,  as  they  I 
leave,  prattle  to  one  another  In  chil- 
dren's way.  ‘Est-ce  que  to  crois  aux  | 
fees,  mon  petit  Jean?'  asks  mamma  of 
her  small  offspring.  And  Jean  opens 
very  wide  His  eyes  and  says:  ‘Oui,  ma- 
ma n.  j'y  crois !’  ” 

Mr.  Riceardo  Lucchcsi,  formerly  of  the  ! 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  now  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  re- 
written his  opera  "Madame  Pompa- 
dour," which,  nearly  . completed,  was 
destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire.  He  has  also  completed 
for  publication  a book  on  "Modern 
Italy.”  . 


Hall,  or  People’s  Palace  for  South  Lon- 
don. These  performances  wore  given 
once  a fortnight.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  of  them:  "Their  Influence  in  cul- 

tivating a taste  for  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  musical  expression  has  been 
enormous,  and  is  at  once  apparent  to 
any  one  who  attends  a performapee. 
Sonic  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
madness  to  attempt  a recital  of  Wagner 
before  a New  Cut  audience.  Yet  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  'Tannhaeuser' 
and  'Lohengrin'  have  not  only  been 
placed  In  the  permanent  repertory  of 
the  hall,  but  have  taken  rank  amongst 
the  most  popular  with  the  audleupe. 
There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
potential  culture  of  an  audience— even 
though  cutty  pipes  are  smoked  in  the 
four-penny  pit— that  insists  upon  a repe- 
tition of  the  whole  of  the  ‘Tannhaeuser’ 
overture  before  the  curtain  goes  up. 
The  ‘Vic/  of  course,  is  not  Covent  Gar- 
den; .Vet  the  performances  are  surpris- 
ingly good,  considering  the  inevitable 
drawbacks.  Few  of  the  principals  fall 
below  the  standard  of  adequacy;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  they  should,  see- 
ing that  most  of  them  are  artists  of 
repute  who  have  been  identified  with 
more  ambitious  operatic  organizations. 
The  symphony  concerts  given  on  alter- 
nate Thursdays  are  of  later  introduction, 
and  though  the  soli  was  well  prepared 
by  the  operatic  series  the  plant  has  not 
proved  to  be  of  such  sturdy  growth. 
But  the  high  quality  has  been  persist- 
ently maintained,  and  the  appreciation 
has  been  steadily  advancing.  One  may 
wonder  how  it  is  that  music  of  such  a 
quality  can  be  presented  by  artists  of 
such  standing  as  frequently  appear  at 
the  ‘Vic,’  when  the  prices  are  so  small. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  artists  recognize  the  philan- 
thropic basis  on  which  the  entertain- 
ments are  given,  and  fix  their  fees 
accordingly.” 
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There  were  18  performances  of  grand 
opera  played  to  a two-penny  gallery  and 
hilling  stalls  at  the  Royal  Victoria 


Mr.  Graves  and  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
thought  they  would  be  funny  at  the 
expense  of  ultra-modern  music.  The  re- 
sult of  their  combined  efforts  is  thus 
described  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
June  10: 

j "Mr-  C.  L.  Graves'  'Ode  to  Discord,' 
j'  Ret  t0  music  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 

I was  performed  at  the  Queen's  Hall  last 
j night  at  the  penultimate  concert  of  the 
i series  organized  by  the  New  Symphony 
i Orchestra.  The  verses  appeared  orig- 
j inally  in  the  ‘Spectator';  they  form  a 
diatribo  against  certain  aspects  of  mod- 
ern music,  for  the  most  part,  though, 
those  which  are  purely  external  and 
have,  therefore,  no  intrinsic  objection- 
able features,  such  as  the  increase  ih 
ithe  size  and  constitution  of  the  orches- 
tra and  the  seeking  after  the  widening 
i of  key-relationship.  In  his  setting  Sir 
j Charles  Stanford  has  made  use  of  frag, 
ments  of  various  well  known  themes, 
such  as  the  'An  die  Musik'  of  Schubert, 
'the  opening  figure  of  the  ninth  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  bits  of  Wagner, 
etc.,  all  worked  up  into  a piece  from 
which,  however  much  the.  composer 
may  have  desired  it,  every  evidence  of 
his  mastery  over  form  and  tonality  of 
the  accepted  pattern  is  not  all  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence.  Indeed,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  cacophony  the  general 
result  is  curiously  ineffective.  The  joke 
ip  rather  a poor  one,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; the  introduction  of  the  themes 
mentioned,  combined  with  passages  in 
which  the  whole-tone  scale  appears,  and 
l eferences  to  'Em  Heldenlebeu,’  does  not 
serve  to  point  any  particular  moral 
seeing  that  the  spirit  which  dominates 
the  creation  of  modern  music  is  not  af- 
fected thereby.  The  point  missed  sure- 
ly is  that  those  writers  who  are  very 
much  before  the  public  just  now  are 
at  any  rate,  expressing  their  own  Ideas 
in  their  own  way.  and  it  does  not  help 
in  estimating  the  value  of  what  they  are 
doing  for  some  one,  tongue  in  cheek,  to 
attempt  to  imitate  pure  externals  An 
insincere  joke  Is  a bad  joke,  and  we  see 
notnlng  particularly  funny  in  playing 
with  beautiful  melodies— the  ‘An  die 
Musik,’  for  example,  and  the  creation 
ot  very  obvious  effects  of  percussion  and 
me  like,  Including  the  use  of  the  enor- 
mous drum,  a familiar  object  to  vis- 
itors  to  Messrs.  Boosey  & Co.’s  estab- 
lishment, and  which  appeared  on  the 
Queens  Hall  platform  last  night  Jf 
any  one  thinks  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  write  modern-  music  this  experi- 
ment will  show  him  he  is  wrong,  for  no 

in*  elr  Charles  Stanford’s  a-bil- 

>tj,  and  if  he  cannot  do  it,  who  can 
except  those  whose  expression  can  only 
be  made  through  the  'modern'  means. 

Vi  e hold  no  particular  brief  for  any 
special  means;  let  every  man  who  has 
ideas  set  them  out  as  he  thinks  fit- 
V*  wncerlty  if  it  exists,  will  come 
tn rough,  provided  his  technique  is  equal 
to  the  occasion.  While  on  this  point  it 
is.  worth  whil9  adding  that  it  is  jn  this 
l.ittei  respect,  and  principally  as  re 
gards  form,  that  the  modern  composer 
most  frequently  breaks  down,  and  If 
■Sn  Charles  Stanford  could  have  given 
us  a musical  joke  designed  to  show 
some  such  fault  one  might  have  come 
away  feeling  a little  wiser.  The  ner- 
formaiiee  of  this  unilluminating  coin- 
position  was  undertaken.  skilful]  v 
enough  by  the  Edward  Mason  choir 
the  soloists  being  Miss  Gleeson  White; 
and.  Mr'  P1“nket  Greene,  and  the  con-  j 
doctor  Mr.  Landon  Ronald." 


Mozart's  "Magic  Flute."  with  a new 
French  text,  a revision  by  Paul  Fer- 
l'ler  and  Alexander  Bisson  of  Scltika- 
neder's  preposterous  libretto,  has! 
been  produced  at  t lie  Opera  t'omique,! 
Paris. 

An  Australian,  Mr,  Clutsom,  a vio- 
loncellist by  profession,  proposes  a 1 
new  piano  keyboard.  The  lingers  of  I 
the  pianist  will  play  on  a board  which  I 
will  be  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  an 
ellipse.  It  is  thought  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  will  thus  be  more  ' 
normal. 

1 They  are  using  in  Vienna  postage1 
stamps  that  bear  the  head  of  Johann 
Strauss,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  I 
the  fund  for  a monument  to  be  raised 
In  his  honor. 

The  music  of  Mozart's  "Cosi  fan  , 
tutte”  has  been  joined  to  a new  text! 
borrowed  by  Karl  Seheidemantel,  bar- 
itone, from  a comedy  of  Calderon,  I 
“Da, me  Kobolt,”  and  the  opera  was  | 

produced  with  success  at  Dresden! 
June  6, 

Massenet’s  new  opera,  which  will 
be  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  next  sea- 
son, Is  entitled  "Don  Qulchotte,”  and 
it  Is  characterized  as  a "heroic  com-  j 
cdy."  The  part  of  Don  Quixote  will 
be  taken  by  Mr.  Challapine,  whose 
reckless  display  of  his  body  disturbed 
several  of  the  New  York  critics  when  1 
he  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Paderewski's  eight  songs,  with  text 
by  the  late  Catulle  Mendes,  were 
sung  by  Mme.  Raunay  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  composer  In  Paris 
| May  26.  The  Guide  Musical  said  that 
the  songs,  in  spite  of  a Schumann- 
| esque  coloring,  are  Individual  and 
expressive,  "without  useless  and  pre- 
tentious complexity.” 

The  Philharmonic  Chorus  of  Berlin, 
ied  by  Siegfried  Ochs,  will  perform 
Gtto  Taubmann's  mass,  which  has 
been  declared  by  .many  conductors  as 
unsingable  on  account  of  exceedlngly 
difficult  passages. 


"Zigeunerwelsen,”  forplano  and  orches. 
tra,  by  Sofle  Menter,  will  be  published 
by  G.  Schirmer  of  New  Yrork.  It  is  said 
that  tlie  instrumentation  was  the  work 
| of  Tsehaikowsky, 

Mr,  Joseph  Holbrooke  announced  a 
j concert  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  for 
June  25.  In  his  announcement  he  said 
that  the  concert  “is  not  given  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  adding  to  the  already 
innumerable  orchestral  concerts,  or  for 
financial  profit,  but  merely  to  draw  at- 
rention  to  t lie  fact  that  there  are  still 
native  composers  who  insist  on  continu- 
ing to  write  music,  who  have,  further- 
more, always  lived  and  worked  at  their 
art  in  England.  * * * Beyond  the, 

usual  egotistical  composer,  with  Ills  j 
noisy  band  of  strange  Instruments,  large 
chorus  and  inevitable  analytical  pro-  I 
gram,  there  will  be  no  special  features, 
except  the  probable  entire  absence  of  j 
audience.”  Mr.  Holbrooke  added  that  | 
tiiere  would  not  ba  any  papering,  and  ] 
while  he  had  no  hope  that  the  innovation  I 
would  be,  a success,  he  consoled  himself' 
"with  the  prospects  of  increased  reso-  I 
nance  due  to  the  absence  of  distressed 
listeners.” 

Mme.  Ada  Crossle.v  and  her  company  ! 
gave  a concert  recently  at  Tciowomba.  i 
and  tlie  music  critic  of  the  place  soared  j 
i t0  a dizzy  height.  It  appears  that  Jay  1 
i Ryan  s "dual  compass  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  charm  of  the  Celtic  male 
vocalization  as  emitted  from  larynxes 
nurtured  and  matured  in  tlie  salubrious 
air  of  the  Emerald  Jsle."  Stanl?y  Hob- 
son.  a local  musician,  “undertook  the 
duties  of  organist  in  tiie  composite  obli- 
gato that  intertwined  amongst  and 
around  Crossley’s  sublime  interpretation 
j and  enunciation  of  Handel's  graceful 
recitative  and  aria.  ‘Ombra  Mai  fu.'" 

It  was  said  of  Leon  Sametini,  violinist: 
“Technically,  his  management  of  his  bow 
is  more  finished  than  his  left  arm." 

Mme.  Calve  sang  in  London  June  16. 
and  her  program  was  made  up  of  the 
old.  familiar  songs.  The  “Habanera" 
from  "Carmen”  was  not  forgotten,  and 
for  an  encore  there  was  Gounod's  "Sere- 
nade." Her  voice  and  art  were  again 
highly  praised. 

The  City  of  Rome  Children’s  Opera 
Company  visited  London  last  month. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  17  thus 
announced  the  engagement:  “The 

company  is  composed  of  children  spe-  ! 
daily  selected  from  among  the  most  j 
musical  and  intelligent  In  the  south] 
of  Italy.  The  Brotiiers  Billaud  under- 
take to  educate  the  children,  not  only 
in  music  and  acting,  but  in  ail  gen- 
eral matters.  They  travel  with  a reg-  ' 
ular  school,  have  masters  and  teach- 
ers for  different  subjects,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  to  go  through  different 
stages  of  employment  before  becom- 
ing artists  (and  in  some  cases  stars) 
of  the  company.  On  the  first  night  of 
the  -season  'Lucia  di  Lamniernioor' 
will  be  given,  In  which  a.  1.4-year-old 
tenor,  Vittorio  Gamba,  will  make  his 
debut.  He  is  the  son  of  a peasant 
and  used  to  sing  at  fairs  in  the  neigh-  j 


MISS  MARY  ROURKE,  PORTLAND  SINGER,  NOW  STUDY- 
ING IN  BOSTON. 
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THEATRE  NOTES. 

Sliaw's  play  "Aims  and  the  Man"] 
lately  been  acted  for  the  first  time 
.nstralia  in  a Hydro  Casino  at  Med-! 
Bath.  Blue  Mountains,  a place  three] 
s'  journey  from  Sydney  by  train,  j 
the  following  announcement  was] 
ted  on  the  program  (a  copy  of  which  | 
been  sent  by  one  who  was  present):! 
n submitting  to  an  Australian  audi-] 
s G.  B.  Shaw's  three-act  satirical] 
"Arms  and  the  Man."  it  might  be  I 
arked  that  the  personality  of  the! 
hor  is  the  foremost  today  in  litera-j 
! in  Great  Britain.  More  controver-j 
have  circled  round  him  than  any] 
>r  man  of  letters  today  in  the: 
.herland.  His  strictures  and  traves- 
of  -modern  society,  its  modes  and 
Banners,  have  concentrated  the  repel- 
ant  forces  of  high  society,  and,  as  a 
onseqnence.  Shaw  is  a prophet  who 
,ath  no  honor  in  his  own  country.  But 
he  more  Intellectual  of  American  the- 
itre-goers  have  thronged  the  New  York 
heatres  to  witness  Ills  stage  pieces.” 

The  Hvdro  at  which  the  production 
ook  place  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
Il2zy  height  overlooking  a lovely  pano-' 
■ama  three  thousand  feet  below.  And 
»s  there  Is  not  only  a hydro  there,  but 
i motor  garage,  it  seems  in  keeping  that 
there  should  also  have  been,  if  only  for 
jne  evening,  a Shavian  play.  The  piece 
svhs  given  by  amateurs;  the  theatre  was 
•rowrted  with  visitors  and  residents  from 
the  neighboring  villages;  an.l  the  enthu- 
siasm was  great.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr  Calvert,  who  will  come  to  the  New 
Theatre  New  York,  has  been  playing 
Falstaff  f Henry  IV.,  Part  I.”)  with 
gr  eat  success  in  'Loudon.  He  said  re- 
rentlv  that  in  a performance  every 
Shakesperian  part  should  have  its  full 
weight:  "I  consider  that  the  actor  in 

whatever  part  he  may  be.  who  is  actu- 
ally speaking  on  the  stage  is  for  that 
moment  the  star,  and  that  that  actor! 
who  is  playing  a leading  role,  let  us  say] 
M Oetii  is  a bad  artists  who  does  nut: 
allow  the  full  weight  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian spirit  to  reach  the.  audience 
through  the  mouth  and  by  the  method 
of  the  actor  who  is  playing  an  inferior 
part.  The  man  who  is  playing  the  Mes- 
#(,r.’er,  for  example,  has  every  right,  i 
think  to  "et  the  personality  of  that  part 
over  the  footlights.  Every  part,  in  fact, 
have  its  proper  recognition, 
who  places  himself^before  the 
in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  con- 
artistic  career,  going  to  perdi- 
s too  often  forgotten  that  the 
■cess  of  the  actor  is  only 
through  his  own  self-sacrifice 
essities  of  the  character  which 
rpretlng.  In  this  modern  day 
rcialisrn  a man  may  reach  Ins 
s too  soon.  How  often  have 
in  our  profession  a man  go 
v at  the  start  and  then  decline. 


ough 


>e  to  retain 


cc  gained." 


There  is  naturally  much  Interest  in  the 
young  singers  of  American  birth  now 
studying  In  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
jplnlng.  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared, 
the  company  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
for  '.  any  years  American  singers  were 
0bhg<>,i  to  look  to  European  opera  houses 
for  engagements;  few  succeeded  and 


1,1,0  signature,  as  of  all  t...  . , 

of  tlie  first  two  scores  of  years  after  tt 
discovery  of  the  testament  in  1747.  Th 
copy  is  clear  and  good  and  shows, 
weli  all  the  other  signatures,  a strongly 
Individual  and  highly  gifted  ptrsonality] 
of  a passionate  disposition.  These  signa-  ; 

tures  are  small  material,  though,  for  a) 
thorough  study  of  character.  It  is  there- 
fore an  important  discovery  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  handwriting  of 
the  three  large  sheets  of  the  testament.] 
said  to  be  written  by  a clerk,  a saying 
not  based  on  a single  fact,  but  contra- 
dicted by  more  than  one.  This  discovery 
by  M.  Thumm-Kintzel.  with  all  -the] 
handwriting  material,  is  given  in  the 
latest  copy  of  the  German  monthly 
magazine  Der  Menschenkenner  (Leipzig,) 
Otto  Wlgand).  The  pedantic,  unpoeticalj 
handwriting  of  Francis  Bacon  is  here] 
compared  with  the  highly  genial,  poeti- 
cal, and  artistic  strokes  of  the  testa-; 
merit  and  the  signatures  of  William' 
Shakespeare.  They  are  described  as, 
follows:— 'The  handwriting  of  the  testa-] 
ment  and  the  signatures  reveals  the 
character,  the  mind,  and  the  gifts  of  a 
giant,  and  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
aside  of  the  handwriting  of  a Beetho- 
ven, a Goethe.  Bacon's  handwriting, 
though,  shows  a busy  and  serious 
scientist,  too  serious  and  humorless  for 
Shakespeare's  works.  But  a poet?  No. 
Tt  shows  a politician  and  a lawyer,  but 
a poet's  phantasy  and  imagination?] 
Never!'  These  investigations  are  the 
first  attempts  at  solving  the  Shakes- 
ptare-Bacon  question  by  comparisons  of; 
handwriting."— The  London  Era. 
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American  public  that  n is  not  necessary 
to  selectman  the  leading  singers  from  the 
ranks  in  European  cities.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
gives  promise  of  permanent  opera  in 
which  American  singers,  male  and  fe-| 
male 'will  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  vocal  and  dramatic  gifts  and] 
their  acquirements. 

Among  the  young  singers  now  In  Bos- 
ton who  give  more  than  ordinary  prom-  j 
ise  R Miss  Mary  Rourke.  She  was  born 
In6  Portland,  Me..  July  17.  1889.  When 
she  was  14  years  old,  the  organist  of  St 
Dominick’s  Church  in  Portland  heaid 
her  voice  and  took  her  into  the  choir. 
Si  e «ang  for  two  years  all  the  soprano 
W in  the  masses.  Mme.  EmmaEames 
happened  to  sing  at  a music  festival  in  j 
land  and  Miss  Rourke  beard  her 
and  of  her  own  judgement  determined] 
to  come  to  Boston  to  study  with  Miss 
Clara  E.  Munger,  who  taught  Mme. 
Ean,i  s and  formed  the  vocal  method  of 
i hat  distinguished  singer  before  she 
went  to  Europe  for  further  study.  Miss 
age  of  lfi  visited  Miss 
s obliged  to  wait  nearly, 
, she  could  take  lessons. 

’ then  site  lias  had  a daily  lesson, 

1 February  of  this  year  she  won  a] 
ir“hip  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

voice  has  lyric  charm,  flexibility. 
ji|c  intensity,  while  her  teacher 
s that  her  pupil  is  still  a pupil,  That, 
tas  much  to  learn— for  Miss  Mun-j 
eallzeg  the  necessity  of  long  and 
atlgable  work  and  that  even  after 
'i-r  has  made  a successful  entrance 
Foe  musical  world,  she  must  study 
-Ht Jy—  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
Rourke  now  gives  lively  pleasure 
■r  voice  and  by  her  vocal  profleien- 
rh>-  voice  Is  of  liberal  compass  and 
on  quality.  The  lower  tones  are 
the  middle  tones  have  true  body, 
i ‘ notes  are  commanding  witii- 
siispleion  of  shrillness.  Further- 
tho  tones  are  eloquent -not  merely 
.nOoiic  and  sensuous.  Singing  an 
allows  a musical  taste 
eellng  that  one  would 


expect  only  from  a singer  of  far  greater] 
experience.  She  has  what  may  be  called! 
stage  instinct,  which  needs  only  careful] 
and  patient  development. -so  that  action] 
and  repose,  facial  expression  and  ges-j 
tures  may  be  significant,  natural,  in- 
evitable expression,  and  not  metely  the 
routine  and  conventional  movements 
that  pass  for  "acting”  with  nine-tenths] 
jof  the  hastily  or  ignorantly  prepared 
singers  who  come  to  us  from  Italy  and) 

Germany.  , . . ,,  , 

Tt  is  not  Miss  Munger  s intention  lo 
hurry  Miss  Rourke,  to  push  her  on  the, 
sta°*e  She  purposes  to  have  her  thoi- 
oughlv  prepared,  no  matter  how  long  the 
time  'may  be.  Nor  does  Miss  Munger 
v.  isli  her  to  appear  at  first  in  prominent 
parts,  for  she  knows  the  value  of  stage1 
experience,  and  that  true^  ait’.SLie 
growth  begins  at  the  beginning;  that 
I jt.  is  like  the  plant  confidence,  and  not 
| like  Jonah's  gourd.  It  is  better,  it  is 

In  distress  rather  than  Leonora  or 
Lucia. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  BACON. 

A correspondent  writes:— “In  the  con-1 
troversy  of  the  Shakespeareans  and 
Baconians  the  latter  point  out  the  actor 
William  Shakespeare  to  have  been  a 
rough,  uncultured  man.  who  could 
hardly  write.  They  base  this  argument, 
on  the  fact  that  five  signatures  on  docu-| 
ments  are  regarded  as  all  that  we  pos- 
sess of  Shakespeare's  handwriting,  and 
that  these  signatures  are  at  least  partly 
of  such  a neglected  form  as  to  cause 
doubts  In  the  culture  and  mental  educa- 
tion of  their  writer.  They  forget,  Indeed, 
tw  at  least  one  of  these  signatures  was 
lomaeed  by  persons  examining  the  testa- 
damaged  Dy  i , aclnK„  0f  the  famous 

rmlanTh^e  e^«Lsa  a-py.  though,  of 


that  she  was  inspired  by  the  Lord.  Thus 
she  was  a mighty  force  in  war,  for  she 
leu  the  way  and  they  that  followed  were) 
sure  of  divine  aid. 

\ This  is  true,  but  where  in  her  life  as 
j told  by  doubter  or  worshipper,  enthu- 
siastic partisan  or  amiable  ironist,  is, 
there  material  for  a truly  dramatic, 
play?  It  is  easy  to  construct  a spectacu- 
lar entertainment.  buF where  in  Jeanne’s 
career  is  there  an  episode  that  can  be 
expounded  or  a continuous  succession  of! 
events  that  can  serve  as  an  engrossing 
intrigue?  She  sees  visions  and  hears 
voices;  an  opportunity  for  spectacular] 
effects’.  If  she  is  burnt  on  the  stage, 
the  awful  incident  is  again  spectacular] 
rather  than  dramatic.  The  coronation 
and  battle  scenes  are  matters  for  the| 
stage  manager.  Jeanne  herself  is! 
lyrically  mystical  rather  than  dramatic. 
The  fact  remains -that  as  a stage  hero- 
ine she  is  not  a commanding  personage, 
nor  is  she  a woman  whose  story  draws, 
crowds  of  sympathizers  to  the  play- 
house When  crowds  have  seen  Jeanne] 
d' Arc  on  the  stage,  she  was  only  a little 
figure  in  a pompous  spectacle. 

'it  might  also  be  said  that  no  story] 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and] 
Arthur's  court  has  yet  inspired  a eom-l 
poser  to  write  a great  opera,  unless 
Wagner's  versions  of  the  Tristam  and 
Parcifal  legends  be  accepted  as  truly] 
Arthurian;  nor  has  any  one  of  these 
legends  inspired  a great  play.  Arthur 
and  his  voluptuous  queen,  her  lover 
Lancelot.  Elaine.  Merlin  and  the  woman 
that  ensnared  him  have  all  sung  in 
opera,  but  who  remembers  their  song? 
Nor  lias  any  purely  orchestral  work 
of  the  first  rank  been  suggested  by  an 
Arthurian  legend. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  does  not  be- 
lieve in  aristocratic  drama.  He  thinks 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 

The  Herald  has  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  a letter  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  himself,  the 
distinguished  sociologist,  acute  observer, 
intrepid  traveller.  No  matter  where  Mr. 
Johnson  may  be,  in  Africa  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  Washington  hearing  the 
debate  on  the  tariff,  In  conversation  with 
i an  accomplished  barkeeper,  in  a tent  at 
1 Greenacre,  or  on  a visit  of  a day — for 
he  is  loath  to  use  the  bathtub  of  even 
! an  intimate  friend,  whether  it  be  porce- 
lain or  tin — he  is  always  collecting  ma- 
terial for  his  colossal  work,  “Man  as  a 
Political  an<3~  Social  Beast.”  Writing  for 
the  world  his  matter  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged: his  style  is  clear,  concise,  well 
balanced  without  being  too  rythmical. 
Writing  a letter  he  often  lacks  continu- 
ity of  thought;  he  is  inclined  to  .iumpj 
from  one  subject  to  another.  We  speak) 
with  authority,  for  we  have  been  per-  * 
mitted  to  ses  proof  sheets  of  the  first! 
volume  of  his  magnum  opus  (elephant, 
folio),  which  will  be  published  probably 
early  in  December  (sold  only  by  sub- 
scription), and  he  has  favored  us  with 
many  letters. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes:  “An  editorial  note 
on  the  growth  of  ice  chests  might  not 
be  amiss.  That  they  do  grow  is  proved 
by  the  curious  fact  that  my  refrigerator 
at  Olamport,  which  for  several  years  has 
held  only  100  pounds  of  icc,  this  season 
; easily  accommodates  125  pounds  or  e\on 
more.  The  ice  man  offers  no  explana 

Si 


impressed  by  the  fact 
hopes  before  the  season  Is  over  to 
put  in  1 30  pounds.  The  natives  cut  little 
Ice  last  winter,  and  as  the  local  company 
is  now  buying:  at  a great  distance  and 
carting  from  the  station,  the  price  Is  75 
cents  where  it  used  to  he  35  cents.  There 
may  be  'some  connection  between  the 
present  price  and  the  actual  growth  of 
the  Ice  chest. 

"I  took  dinner  with  George  Rolivar 
last  Wednesday  at  Kenslde.  He  has 
rented  a cottage  for  the  summer,  but 
I do  n,ot  think  he  is  happy.  He  talked  . 
freely  on  the  veranda  after  dinner. 
Jt  seems  that  the  neighbors  look  on  i; 
him  with  a certain  suspicion  because! 
he  is  childless;  they  regard  him  as  a j! 
sort  of  natural  freak;  they  point  him  I 
out  as  though  lie  were  the  mad  lady ! 
of  a village.  From  his  veranda  I saw  I 
two  to  six  infants  of  practically  equal 
Size  and  age  playing  on  eacli  lawn  in 
sight.  Bolivar  thinks  he  is  frowned 
on  for  -another  reason ; because  be  Is 
not  sedulous  as  to  his  lawn.  As  he  j 
explained  to  me,  each  Inhabitant  of 
that  part  of  the  beach  is  the  own^r  of  j 
a little  plot  of  imported  soil,  upon 
which  he  anxiously  strives  to  raise  a 
crop  of  grass.  Once  an  hour  at  least  i 
some  member  of  each  family  rises 
from  chair  or  hammock  and  passion- 
ately ‘hoses’  the  little  tract.  They 
have  a degraded  air  of  practising 
some  kind  of  furtive  vice  that  is  irre- 
sistible in  its  call.  This  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sults of  their  practice  are  distinctly 
sickly  and  unimpressive.  Bolivar 
added:  'As  I do  not  also  "hose,"  they 
find  no  basis  for  conversation  with 
me,  and  I am  friendless  in  my  grass- 
less Isolation.’ 


SO-  ‘ ‘The  House  of 'a  Thousand  Caudloi  ’ 
Dec.  7 — The  Karl  of  1’awtuekel." 

Dec.  14-"Tlio  Heir  fo  the  Hoonili." 

Dee.  21 --"The  Devil," 

Dec.  St-Fell,  22 — * 'Tile  Firms  Girl." 
reb.  22— ”Th©  Rvan«pllst.” 

March  1-  “Old  Heidelberg.'* 

Murr’h  8— “The  Lightning  Conductor.'’ 

-March  on  Never  Can  Tell” 

March  22— “Her  Own  Way.” 

March  2!»- “All  on  Account  of  Rliza,” 

Apr’)  .) — “The  LUtlc  Princess.'* 

nr  ! i*“rrIW  °f  'V,,,lam  AshC.’» 

April  L>  I he  Kuuawiiy  Girl.” 

-May  24 — “The  Golalni.” 

.lune  II- “At  Y«]c.“ 

•June  21 — ‘ ‘Klorodora . ” 

Pari-  Theatre  Closes. 

Closing  t lie  longest  engagement  of  the 
Beason  at  the  playhouse,  “The  Travelling 
Salesman"  brought  the  dramatic  year  at 
the  Park  Theatre  to  a close.  The  sea- 
son lias  been  conspicuous  for  the  num- 
ber of  long  engagements.  The  summary 
of  th?  season  is  as  follows  : 

Pogue  " 21  Andrciv  Mack  In  “Arrah-na- 
bug" '■  7 Fl'ank  Lalor  In  "Prince  Hum- 
Girl8"*  Doro  !n  "The  Richest 

S*V,  1",rISSrle  Bellcw  in  "The  Thief.” 
Hohand."  k DanielS  ln  01 

Ruffe’s.  "1_Hattie  W11Uam®  in  "Fluffy 
Ma^hree."13_j0SCph  °’Mara  ,n 

andathe  4^'11,iam  ,CPa,“  ”Pather 

J antes 1 Poi-besT'1  * Salesman-  by 

/ v~  ? & c/ 


“They  make  frequent  use  of  the 
ocean  at  KensiBe.  Bolivar  told  me 
that  his  next-door  neighbor  is  a prac- 
titioner of  what  may  be  called  cumu- 
lative bathing.  This  neighbor  goes 
ln  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  proper 
bathing  season  (if  he  happens  to  stay 
down  for  the  day),  in  the  afternoon 
with  his  boys,  and,  if  the  tide  serves  | 
decently,  again  at  5 P.  M.,  when  the  \ 
superheated  contingent  arrives  from  j 
the  city.  ‘By  October  he  will  have  ac-  ' 
cumulated  a sort  of  bank  account  of  I 
cleanliness  that  will  serve  him  until 
another  summer.’  Bolivar,  in  the 
course  of  talk,  gave  me  a remarkable 
instance  of  how  universally  attractive 
is  the  chance  to  loaf,  especially'  to  the 
unanalytlcal  mind  of  boyhood.  On 
June  15  he  put  a sign  on  his  office 
door  to  tho  effect  that  the  office  would 
be  closed  every  day  at  1 P.  M.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  11  boys  asked 
for  a job.” 

Thus  Mr.  Johnson  ends  his  letter! 
abruptly;,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  In 
It  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  to  his  own  socio- 
logical explorations  in  South,  West, 
East  and  Equatorial  Africa.  We  are 
beginning  to  be  suspicious.  Some  one 
insisted  that  he  saw  Mr.  Johnson  in 
Boston  last  January,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  was  then  sport- 
ing side  whiskers.  It  must  have  been 
a casa  of  mistaken  identity.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Johnson,  wishing 
absolute  seclusion  for  putting  the  final 
touches  on  his  first  volume,  gave  out 
that  he  Was  going  to  Africa,  and 
spent  the  winter  at  Grindstone,  Me., 
or  Hartland,  Vt.;  but  he  is  a serious 
man,  and  he  would  never  wear  side 
whiskers. 


Women  of  Pittsburg  taking  part  in 
the  annual  "tourney  of  the  Alleghany 
County  Tennis  Association"  were  pho- 
tographed for  the  benefit  of  news- 
papers. When  the  photographs  were 
published  these  ‘‘young  women  of 
millions"  caught  "ln  action"  were 
vexed  and  they  made  angry  protests. 
We  are  Informed  that  a Miss  Sayers 
was  “caught  with  skirts  whirling, 
very  much  pigeon-toed  and  with  a 
| smile  that  might  be  called  a grin,” 
while  the  former  champion  also  ap- 
peared pigeon-toed,  but  with  a “bale- 
ful glare”  on  her  face.  The  daughter 
of  "the  Whiskey  King"  was  taken 
with  her  head  thrown  back  “as  if 
just  dodging  a swing  for  her  chin." 
Perhaps  the  young  women  were 
pigeon-toed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  the  ball.  We  say  this 
rashly,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  rules  afid  etiquette  of  golf. 
Sculptors  and  painters  have  Informed 
us  that  the  majority  of  models  are 
knock-kneed.  As  for  the  grins  com- 
plained of  by'  the  young  women,  It 
would  seem  from  photographs  of  fash- 
ionable ladies  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  Boston  and  New  York  that 
a broad  grin  is  now  indispensable  for 
social  success.  The  great  majority  of 
the  photographed  might  serve  ad- 
mirably for  advertisements  of  tooth 
powders. 


Castle,  Square  Season. 

The  Castle  Square  season  ended  last 
night  with  a final  performance  of 
"Florodora,"  after  being  open  44  yveeks. 
The  list  of  attractions  was  as  follows: 
Aug.  28 — “The  Road  to  Yesterday.” 

Sept.  7- “The  Devil.” 

Sept.  2S— “The  Three  of  Us.” 

Oct.  H— “Strougheart.” 

Oct.  12— “The  Stubborness  of  Geraldine  ” 
Oct.  ID— “Judah.” 
i Oct.  26 — “The  Admirable  Crichton,” 

Nov.  2— “.Secret  Service.” 

Nov.  0— “Tlu;  Mail  on  the  Box.” 

Nov.  16—  “Brown  of  Harvard.” 

Nov.  26— “Are  Yoji  a Mason?” 


K FALSE  START. 

Now  that  June  is  over,  with  Its 
weddings  and  its  wedding  gifts,  it 
may  be  a good  thing  to  consider  for 
a.  moment  a speech  made  some  yveeks 
ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Butler  of 
Northampton.  His  address  yvas  on 
"The  Christian  Ideal  of  Marriage," 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  said,  or  he 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "Some  of  out- 
marriage customs  are  pagan.  * * * 
Marriages  should  be  celebrated  in 
churches,  but  there  should  be  no  en- 
graved invitations  yvith  their  plunder 
in  the,  way  of  wedding  gifts."  Mr. 
Butler  never  sees  "a  band  of  well- 
dressed  hoodlums  at  a railroad  sta- 
tion, yvith  old  boots,  rice  and  tin 
pans  galore,  without  thinking  of  the 
customs  of  heathen  nations." 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing marriage  , customs  are  pagan, 
j Some  might  say  that  marriage  itself 
is  a pagan  institution.  There  have 
never  been  more  loving,  devoted  wives  j 
than  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and) 
Romans,  from  whom  some  of  the 
customs,  modern  and  superstitiously 
sentimental,  are  derived.  We  say 
some,  for  we  doubt  whether  old  boots 
were  thrown  after  Brutus  and  Portia 
on  their  wedding  day',  or  yvhether  tin 
pans  were  beaten  when  Plutarch 
wedded  the  woman  to  whom  he  af- 
terward addressed  that  most  pathe- 
tic letter  on  the  death  of  a child.  Mr. 
Butler  justly  protests  against  the 
vulgarity  that  attends  too  public  wed- 
dings, nor  is  this  vulgarity  merely  I 
a matter  of  horse-play  at  a railway 
station  or  coarse,  practical  jokes. 
The  weddings  of  those  described  in 
the  shops  as  "our  best  people"  are 
sometimes  inherently  vulgar;  vulgar 
in  the  announcements,  vulgar  in  the 
church  itself,  vulgar  in  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  presents. 

Wedding  presents  are  often  given 
gladly;  they'  are  often  useful,  or  a 
source  of  pleasure  for  a lifetime.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  often  given 
by  many  grudgingly,  from  a sense  of 
compulsion.  When  the  accumulation 
is  displayed  on  tables  and  walls  for 
the  guests  to  gape  at;  yvhen  the  silver 
table  equipage,  the  silver  ornaments, 

the  costly  remembrances  of  all  sorts, 
from  a sumptuously  bound  first  edi- 
tion to  a huge  Japanese  lantern  for 
the  summer  home  as  yet  unbuilt; 
when  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  and  furniture  and  pictures  and 
books  and  silks  and  fine  linen  and 
embroideries  and  parental  checks, 
certified  or  uncertified,  are  all  piled 
together  under  the  eye  of  a detective, 
one  gushiftg  guest  will  say  to  another; 
"Arabella  has  everything  she  can 
possibly  want  in  housekeeping.  I 
don’t  see  what  she  will  do  with  all 
these'  things.” 

And  therein  is  the  pity!  The  mar- 
ried lovers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  building  or  the  furnishing  of  their 
nest.  They  do  not  knoyv  the  joy  of 
obtaining  something  useful  or  beauti- 
ful after  making  little  economies, 
after  mutual  questioning:  "Can  we 
afford  to  buy  It?”  The  girl  who  has 
been  surrounded  with  every  luxury, 
who  has  had  every  whim  and  longing 
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gratified  by  thoughtless  parents,  niar- 
rles  one  of  her  kind.  Everything  has 
been  done  for  them.  They  have  not 
been  trained  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  Their  only  problem  is 
one  of  endeavoring  to  find  a Dew 
amusement.  The  extravagance  of 
the  wedding  gifts  is  symbolical  of 
their  life,  which  is  first  of  all  to  be 
spectacular.  Even  when  there  is  less 
splurge,  there  is  solid  assurance  of 
the  future,  a future  in  which  there 
will  be  no  joyful  surprise.  "Sweet  Is 
the  butter  by  our  own  hands 
churned,”  said  the  old  homely  Eng- 
lish rhymster.  Too  many  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  present  day  do  not 
know  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  in 
saving.  Too  many  are  ignorant  of 
the  happiness  that  follows  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  picture,  a set  of  books, 
some  article  of  furniture,  after  un- 
complaining self-denial. 

/ C* — A / ^ <y, 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

About  a fortnight  ago  The  Herald  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  operations 
for  appendicitis  becoming  attractive  so- 
cial affairs;  how  cards  would  be  issued, 
and  the  “pleasure  of  your  company"  de- 
sired. We  had  not  then  read  Mr.  Ana- 
tux'  I<  ranee  s “Les  Sept  Femmes  de  la 
Bar-be  Bieue  et  Autres  Contes  Merveil- 
leux,”  a delightful  book,  though  the 
author’s  irony  is  now  Swiftian  rather 
than  lambent.  In  the  last  of  the  four 
tales,  in  which  there  is  a search  for  the 

ah,rt a .haPPy  person,  in  order  that 
the  King,  donning  it,  may  be  restored 
to  health,  the  Countess  de  Ceeile  re- 
proaches M.  de  Quatrefeuill'es  and  M 
de  Saint-S.vl vain  for  not  attending  a 
clinic  of  Prof.  Quilleboeuf.  “You  made 
a.  mistake  in  not  going;  it  was  very  in- 
teresting.  Prof.  Quilleboeuf  had  invited 
an  the  fashionable  world— there  was  a 
crowd,  and  every  one  worth  knowing 
was  there— to  a charming  operation  that 
lasted  five  hours.  There  were  flowers 
fine  costumes,  music;  and  ices  were 
served.  The  professor  displayed  mar- 
vellous elegance  and  grace.  Pictures 
«ere  taken  for  the  cinematograph.” 
But  iliis  operation  was  a far  more  seri- 
ous one  than  that  for  appendicitis. 


M.  de  -Qua-trefeuilles  was  not  at  ail 
surprised  at  this  description,  for  he 
knew  that  the  distinguished  surgeon  op- 
erated as  a petted  and  luxurious  vir- 
tuoso, and  he  w.ould  have  visited  him 
and  demanded  his  shirt  "if  he  had  not 
seen  him  inconsolable  a few  days  before 
because  he  had  not  operated  on  the 
two  most  famous  men  living,  the  Em- 
peror Of  Germany,  who  had  been  re- 
lieved of  a cyst  by  Prof.  Hilmacher  and 
the  wharf  at  the  Folies-Bergere,  ’ who 
having  swallowed  a hundred  nails,  was 
unwilling  to  have  his  stomach  opened 
and  preferred  to  take  the  oil  of  the 
palma  Christ!.” 


The  Emperor  William  when  his  yacht 
Meteor  won  a race  promptly  dismissed 
the  captain.  His  majesty,  it  is  said,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  mariner  in  which  j 
the  captain  handled  the  yacht,  but  we  I 
are  inclined  to  think  it  was  another  case' 
of  Admiral  Byng  and  the  captain  was  j 
removed  to  encourage  the  rest.  What,  I 
pray  would  have  happened  to  Capt.  Pe- 
ters  if  the  Meteor  had  lost  the  race? 
r ne  Emperor  found  the  captain’s  orders 
of  a "confused  character."  What  cap- 
tain could  keep  a cool  head  and  a firm 
voice  in  the  awful  presence?  For  the 
Emperor  is  not  only  a keen  art  critic  a 
judge  of  music  and  architecture  a foe 
to  modern  tendencies  in  literature,  an 
orthodox  preacher,  but  an  expert  sailor 
The  wonder  is  that  Richard  Strauss  or 
e\en  the  imperturbable’  Dr  Muck  can 
f,‘ye  F steady  7,6,31  to  the  orchestra  when 
the  Emperor  sits  ln  his  box  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House. 


A London  journal,  describing  the  ef- 
fort to  accustom  English  working  peo- 
ple to  set  bath  tubs,  stated  that  nine- 
tenths  of  these  tubs  ln  model  tenement 
houses  were  used  as  receptacles  for 
vegetables,  "coals,'’  or  any  old  thing. 
This  is  not  a new  complaint.  Tho  Her-i 
aid  has  remarked,  possibly  more  than 
onoe,  that  ln  the  early  days  of  set  bath 
tubs  in  small  cities  or  largo  towns  of 
New  England,  the  tub  was  used  only  for: 
the  orthodox  Saturday  night  wash  of  the 
family,  from  grandmother  to  dear  little 
George;  the  rest  of  the  week,  ln  certain 
houses,  boards  were  put  on  top  to  hold 
up  potted  plants  which  could  thus  be 
conveniently  watered.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  a deer  was  recently  found  ( 
on  his  back  in  the  bath  tub  of  a happy; 
home  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Nor  was  the| 
animal  slaughtered  there  with  the  aid  ofj 
an  axe,  but  It  was  carried  to  the  station  ] 
house,  where,  no  doubt,  It  was  photo- j 
graphed  and  measured  according  to  the! 
Bertillon  system,  and  then  put  in  Roger  j 
Williams  Park,  as  an  addition  to  the 
strange  sights  seen  there  day  and  night. 
This  deer  did  not  make  so  much  commo- 
tion as  a mouse  would,  surprised  ln  a 
tub  by  some  one  ready  for  an  early  bath.  | 
A mouse  in  a bath  tub  Is  a fearsome 
thing  to  women.  Man  himself,  proud 
man.  Is  not  then  seen  as  a hero.  It  is 
not  a question  of  the  comparative  pic- 
turesqueness of  nightgown  or  pyjamas; 
what  Is  the  man  to  do  with  the  mouse? 
He  does  not  wish  to  catch  it  with  his  I 
hands;  a pistol  shot  might  harm  thej 
polished  lining;  there  Is  no  convenient 
poker,  and  the  thought  of  mashing  the 
mouse  in  the  tub  is  abhorrent.  The 
futile  olimbing  and  the  terror  of  the 
animal  are  pitiful.  What  is  there  to  do1 
but  to  turn  on  the  water— cold  water, 
unless  the  executioner  be  a fiend — and 
hold  the  mouse  beneath  with  a kitchen 
coal  shovel.  But  what  If  there  is  only 
a gas  stove  in  the  kitchen? 


E.  P.  H.  writes:  "Who  is  ‘Herbert  of 
Cherbourg,’  whose  memoirs  were  re- 
ferred to  in  Men  and  Things  last  Thurs- 
day?” 4. 

There  may  be  Herberts  in  Cherbourg,  ! 
i and  if  there  are  they  probably  have ' 

’ memoiries,  but  we  know  of  no  one  of; 
them  that  has  written  memoirs.  We  j 
were  referring  to  the  autobiography  of ! 
Edward,  Lord  Herbertl  of  Cherbury, 
and  Cherbury  Is  not  the  same  as  Cher- 
bourg, not  the  same.  Edward  was  a 
brother  of  George  Herbert,  the  poet, 
and  a man  of  strange  adventures  and 
philosophical  mind.  His  autobiography 
is  easily  obtained,  well  printed  and  at 
a low  price. 


/ t / ^ 


A party  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
girls  sailed  for  a tour  of  Europe  and 
each  one  carried  her  possessions  in  a 
dress  suit  case.  Thus  will  there  be  a 
gain  in  economy  and  time,  but  what 
will  they  do  if  they  are  invited  to  meet 
the  Dolomites  at  an  evening  reception  or 
to  dine  with  the  Dardanelles?  It  is 
not  so  hard  for  a mere  male  to  trv  the 

DXmP»fr,me,n^eSpeclalIy  If  hls  more  ln- 
timate  clothes  resemble  those  of  the 

boat^an'd’0,,  T'fihe(l,t0  work  on  a canal 

h°swa,h1ntknSr  the  captaln  Whether 
his  washing  were  extra  added-  "It 

consists  of  a shirt  and  a drawer  " If  a 
man  does  not  expect  to  visit  at  Dor- 
thfiSthir  I?ouse‘  he  couM  »et  along  with 
thH.  b’aCk*h.lrt  dear  t0  those  fishing- 
'I!1!3*  If!onth  ln  the  Maine  woods  the 
fi^t  that  is  not  Injured  by  the  pe’nnv- 
royal  mixture  used  against  black 
flies.  With  two  of  these  shirts,  an  ln 

fndtnULfh|ble  t0.°th  brush>  a Bght  heart" 
t^d  ft,  thln,pa  r of  breeches,  he  could 

hons#h!rfflSh  thS  worId-  No  custom 
offlcer  would  stop  such  return - 

on  qu^c“ly!°anS;  ^ W°Uld  PaSS  them 


the  last  of  a family. 

The  last  surviving  member  of  a 
family  once  famous  in  New'  York 
city  and  throughout  Long  Island  died 
a few  days  ago  qt  the  age  of  93,  diod 
n the  house  where  she  was  born. 
She  was  buried  at  sundown,  and 
was  symbolism  in  the  hour. 
With  her  were  buried  at  her  own 
request  old  portraits  of  her  parents, 
rother,  two  sisters  and  herself.  • 
This  , venerable  maiden  was  .one  of 
six  children,  who  had  such  respect 
for  the  family  bond  between  them 
that  no  one  of  them  ever  married. 
They  died  one  by  one,  and  for  sev- ! 
era  years  the  sole  remaining  Mau-i 
rice  lived  alone  with  her  memories  in  j 
the  mansion  which  was  a storehouse- 
of  memories,  of  thoughts  associated 
with  early  and  lavish  hospitality 
when  there  was  an  aristocracy  to 
which  even  Mr.  Ward  McAllister 
would  have  doffed  his  hat  respect- 

Now  that  they  accustomed  to 
burn  or  bury  with  them,  things  j 
wherein  they  excelled,  delighted,  or 
which  were  dear  unto  them,  either 
as  farew'elis  unto  all  pleasure  or 
vain  apprehension  that  they  might 
use  them  in  the  other  world  is  test!-  1 
fled  by  all  antiquity”;  and  Sir  Thomas! 
(Browne  enumerates  In  his  stately! 
manner  the  beryl  ring  on  Cynthia's 
nger,  the  sepulchral  treasure  of 
David,  the  contents  of  the  urn  pre- 
served by  Cardinal  Farnese.  the  ru- 
bies coins.  golden  bees,  horseshoes, 
found  m the  monument  of -Childerich 
the  first,  and  fourth  King  from  Pha. 
ramond.  There  are  observances: 
called  pagan  in  burials  today.  Some 
; years  ago  in  Jamaica  Plain  silver 
coins  were  put  in  the  coffin  of  a lad 
lest  he  might  need  them  on  his  jour- 
ney  Miss  Maurice,  asking  that  thej 
portraits -might  be  buried  with  her  - 
neither  thus  fareivellerl  ple.sui  S 
dreamed  of  hanging  them  in  some 
celestial  chamber.  She  could  not 

JhThl  d th7Sht  °f  their  falli"S  into 
e hands  of  strangers,  of  thpif^wan. 


ton  destruction,  or  possible  appear- 
ance in  an  auction  room,  catalogued 
as  curiosities,  antiques,  pleasing  ex- 
amples of  early  portraiture  in  Amer- 
ica Her  sentiment  was  a fine  one, 
worthy  of  a gentlewoman.  She  did 
not  look  forward  to  the  reckless  in- 
difference of  the  dead  toward  the 
world  and  its  living  creatures  so 
ironically  expressed  in  that  grim 
poem  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

Let  no  one  think  of  Miss  Maurice 
living  as  a Miss  Havlsham,  spectral 
in  life  surrounded  by  decay  and  des- 
olation, tragically  grotesque.  She, 
calmly  awaited  the  Inevitable,  and 
bore  herself  as  one  worthy  of  her 
name.  The  last  years  of  the  two 
sisters  remaining  might  suggest  a 
romantic  tale,  not  after  the  realistic 
, manner  of  Miss  Wilkins,  Miss  Brown 
or  Miss  Jewett,  for  there  is  need  of  a 
more  imaginative  touch.  Hawthorne 
might  have  told  the  story.  Barbeyj 
d'Aurevllly,  who  was  moved  by  the 
fate  of  Norman  noblewomen,  ruined 
by  the  Revolution,  dying  stoically, 
old  and  virgins,  could  have  portrayed 
these  Long  Island  women,  and  his 
portraits  would  have  surpassed  those 
j now  under  the  ground  of  the  grave- 
I yard  in  Maspeth. 

Few  Americans  live,  much  less  die, 
in  the  house  in  which  they  were  born.  | 
They  may  have  a family  burial  lot; 
they  have  no  old  homestead.  Thel 
farm  was  sold  long  ago;  or  after  de- 
sertion, if  it  be  occupied  by  a de- 
scendant, an  incongruous  summer 
house — cottage  as  it  is  called  with 
mock  modesty — replaces  the  humble 
dwelling  with  its  old-fashioned  roof, 
chill  parlor,  huge  kitchen  and  side 
door.  A dweller  in  a flat,  however 
sumptuously  it  may  be  furnished, 
has  no  home.  There  ia  no  true  pri- 
vacy. The  associations  are  for  only 
a few  years.  The  occupant  is  only 
one  in  a burgess-warren.  The  osten- 
tatious city  house  is  not  necessarily 
for  more  than  one  generation.  The 
last  of  the  Maurices  knew  but  one 
I home,  and  her  present  dwelling  place 
' is  only  an  annex  of  the  Maurice 
mansion.  In  this  her  death  and  life 
were  equally  romantic  in  a country 
where  romance  is  chiefly  confined  to 
fiction. 


out  that  his  daughters  had  begun  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  he  tells  them  that 
he  proposes  to  make  a will  by  which  he 
will  leave  his  furniture  to  the  daughter 
that  happens  to  be  living  with  him  when 
ho  dies.  The  daughters  quarrel  again, 
but  the  dispute  now  Is  over  the  question 
which  one  shall  live  with  him.  At  last 
the  father,  to  put  them  in  good  humor, 
announces  that  he  is  to  be  married  on 
the  next  Monday,  and  urges  the  family 
to  attend  the  wedding.  Somebody  wrote 
a short  story  around  a sompwhat  similar 
situation.  Was  it  not  de  Maupassant? 


Judge  Emden  of  Lambeth  decided  in 
court  recently  that  the  owner  of  a motor 
car  should  not  necessarily  be  at  the 
mercv  of  his  chauffeur  in  the  matter  of 
ills  repairs  bill.  The  chauffeur  stated  in 
court  that  it  was  a common  thing  to  re- 
ceive concessions  from  the  repairers  on 
the  work  done,  although  the  repairer  in 
this  instance  swore  that  he  had  neither 
offered  nor  given  any  commission.  The 
judge  rightly  thought  that  even  if  there 
were  no  commission  "the  temptation  to 
a chauffeur  to  run  up  the  repair  amount 
on  the  smallest  pretext  would  be  ir- 
resistible if  he  had  an  implied  right  to 
pledge  his  master’s  credit  without  his 
master’s  consent  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  excuse  of  emergency." 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  New  York  Times  began  an  edit- 
orial article  on  the  boat  race  at  New 
London  by  saying:  "Artemus  Ward  was 
responsible  for  the  story  of  the  satisfied 
Yale  man  who  said:  ’Yale  doesn’t  need 

any  more  students,  and  we  don  t need 
any  more  universities.  We  have  oars- 
men enough.’  ’’ 

Where  in  the  complete  works  of  Arte- 
mus Ward  is  this  story  to  be  found?  Or 
into  the  chambers  of  whose  ear  did 
Artemus  whisper  this  jest?  We  doubt 
if  there  is  any  reference  to  Yale  in  any 
book  signed  by  Artemus,  “the  De- 
licious,” as  Charles  Reade  called  him. 

. Artemus  did  allude  to  Harvard,  but  only 
1 to  its  exact  location,  and  the  joke,  fam- 
rjous  at  the  time,  is  still  remembered. 
M When  Artemus  flourished  the  boat  races 
! between  Harvard  and  Yale  did  not  at- 
tract such  widespread  attention  as  they 
I j _ + ttt « m In rl  onlv  on<? 


The  magazine  ^nd  Sunday  newspa- 
per physicians  were  never  so  busy  as 
at  present.  Read  one  article,  and  you 
are  convinced  that  your  diet  should  be 
that  of  the  canary  bird  or  squirrel. 
Read  another,  and  you  feel  that  you 
I must  stuff  down  beef,  pork,  cabbage 
and  "sinkers.”  You  are  now  Informed 
1 that  you  should  sleep  out  of  doors  in 
an  east  wind,  and  now  warned  to  avoid 
all  vegetables  that  grow  under 
ground.  We  read  the  other  day,  open- 
ing books  at  random,  two  passages 
that  should  be  pondered  by  anxious 
seekers  after  the  one  and  only  hygl- 
enio  life.  The  first  is  a note  in  John 
Wesley’s  Journal  (July  4,  1781):  ''I 

called  upon  an  honest  man,  and  I hope 
took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
egregious  quack,  who  was  pouring  In 
medicines  upon  him  for  what  he  called 
•wind  in  the  nerves'!"  Yet  Wesley 
took  strange  remedies  and  knew  sur- 
prising cures.  The  other  passage  is 
from  Frederick  Law  Olmsted’s  "Jour- 
ney in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,”  to- 
day an  entertaining  book,  although 
many  things  stated  over  50  years  ago 
now  "seem  incredible.  Olmsted  listened 
to  men  talking  In  Gaston,  N.  C.,  and 
took  notes  of  their  conversation.  One 
said:  "Nitrate  of  silver  is  a flrst- 

1 rater-  you  can  get  It  at  the  ’pothecary 
i shops  in  Riohmond.  But  the  best 
medlolne  there  Is  is  this  here  Idee  of 
Potasun.  It's  made  out  of  two  min- 
erals; one  on  ’em  they  gets  In  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  — that’s  the 
Idee;  the  other’s  steel  filings,  and  they 
mixes  then  eschemically  until  they 
works  altogether  Into  a solid  stuff  like 
saltpeter.  Now.  I tell  you  that’s  the 
stuff  for  medicine.  It’s  the  best  thing 
a man  oan  ever  put  into  his  self.  It 
searohes  out  every  narve  in  his  body.’ 
As  Mr.  G.  R.  S!ms  of  London  was 
taking  one  of  his  walks  abroad,  a 
man  with  a red  rosette  thrust  Into  his 
hand  a printed  statement,  from  which 
the  following  extract  is  taken:  “So- 
cialism would  prevent  Care,  Starva- 
tion and  Poverty,  and  most  of  the  Sin, 
Suffering,  Suicide,  Disease  and  Insan- 
ity. Under  Socialism  we  should  have 
12  bands  of  music  playing  six  hours  a 
day  in  a city  like  Manchester.  We 
should  only  have  to  work  seven  hours 
a day  and  have  a whole  week’s  holi- 
day once  every  two  months.  Every 
household  would  have  goods,  not 
noney,  to  the  present  value  of  £4  a 
week  income,  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion to  family.  We  should  have  a fore- 
taste of  heaven  hence,  and  now.” 
Against  the  prospect  of  12  celestial 
bands  playing  In  a country  where 
there  is  no  thought  of  time  even  mak- 
ers of  brass  Instruments  and  clarinets, 
even  bandmasters,  might  protest. 


ascertain  the  exact  value  of  eacn 

coin,  and  bo  when  he  read  about  a 
lac  of  rupees  he  saw  In  his  mind’s 
eye  heaps  of  gold  reaching  from 
floor  to  dome  in  the  palace  of  a 
rajah.  Had  he  been  told  that  a lac 
of  rupees  represented  only  about 
$50,000,  he  would  have'  shaken  an 
incredulous  head.  A certified  check 
for  thrice  the  amount  would  not  have 
conveyed  to  him  the  idea  of  equal 
wealth.  There  are  other  names  of 
coins  that  gave  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of-  value,  as  ruble,  ducat, 
loui’s  d’or,  guinea;  but  they  are  all 
insignificant  in  comparison  with 
moidore  and  doubloon,  words  for- 
ever associated  with  a long,  low, 
black,  rakish  craft,  the  Jolly  Roger, 
a fiercely  bewhiskered  villain  with  1 
j belt  "stuck  full  of  pistols,”  one  In  i 
' each  hand,  and  a cutlass  between  his 
teeth,  grinning  as  he  saw  his  victims  i 
walking  the  plank;  and  then  what1 
horrid  orgies  on  the  shore  of  some 
deep  inlet!  The  pockets  of  the  mys- 
terious and  sinister  fellow  that 
swept  the  offing  with  a glass  on 
some  commanding  hill  were  filled 
with  moidores,  doubloons  and  pieces 
of  eight  as  surely  as  his  breath  was 
terrible  with  rum. 

There  is  only  one  word  today  that 
is  to  be  ranked  with  them,  the  word 
"simoleon.”  “Talent”  Is  impressive. 
“He  gave  him  ten  talents  of  silver,” 
but  the  term  is  no  longer  in  u3e,  and 
there  is  dispute  over  the  value  lnj 

American  money.  "Simoleon”  is  still 
finer.  It  is- sonorous,  mouth  filling. 
The  word  should  surely  come  from 


the  Greek;  but  the  Greeks  knew  no 


word  like  | it.  No  mint  coined  it.  It 
was  nevet  fashioned,  even  rudelj. 
Yet  it  Is  a golden  and  noble  coin,  for 
which  men  have  adventured  and  men 
have  been  done  tio  death.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller’s fortune  should  be  estimated 
in  simoleons;  we  say  simoleons,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
priggish  plural,  “simolea.”  Pirates 
might  have  sacked  a city;  Spanish 
captains  might  have  tortured  an  Az- 
tec monarch  or  a Peruvian  Inca;  the 
chauffeurs  of  France  In  old  times 
might  have  put  fire  to  the  feet  of  the 
reputed  rich;  all  for  the  sake  of  simo- 
leons. The  chauffeur  of  1909  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  for  simoleons, 
sees  personally  to  the  bill  for  repairs. 
Simoleons,  moidores,  doubloons, 
pieces  of  eight!  The  dreamer,  mere- 
ly repeating  the  word;?,  sees  the  river 
Pactolus  flowing  through  his  yard. 
He  knows  the  secrets  of  Capt.  ICidd. 
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do  today.  We  call  to  mind  only  one 
reference  by  Artemus  to  boat  racing. 
In  a letter  to  Punch  he  discusses  prize- 
fighting, "a  rnis’ble  blsniss,  gen’rally 
speakin’,”  and  adds:  “It’s  dlff’rently 

with  scullin'  boats,  which  is  a manly 
sport,  and  I can  only  explain  Mr.  Kam- 
il's resunt  defeat  in  this  country  on  the 
grounds  that  he  wasn’t  used  to  British 
water.  I hope  this  explanation  will 
be  entirely  satisfact’ry  to  all.”  There 
.should  be  examination  papers  to  test 
thorough-  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
Artemus,  as  C.  S.  Calverly  drew  up  a 
paper  of  like  character  for  "Pickwick. 


E,  f,  F.  writes:  "Some  days  ago  The, 
Herald  referred  to  strange  remedies 
used  by  John  Wesley.  What  were  some 
of  these  remedies?” 
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A little  play  by  Stanley  Houghton,  a 
! piece  entitled  “The  Dear  Departed.”  was 
produced  in  London  last  month.  (It  was 
first  played  in  Manchester  last  Novem- 
ber.) An  old  widower  lives  with  one  of 
his  shrewish  married  daughters.  When 
the  curtain  rises  he  Is  supposed  to  be 
lying  dead  upstairs.  The  shrewish 
daughter  and  her  still  more  Xantippec 
sister  quarrel  over  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  dead  man.  They  send  a 
child  upstairs  to  look  for  the  insurance 
receipt,  and  the  child  returns  with  the 
’wa  that  "grandpa’s  getting  up.”  It 
s out  that  the  old  man  was  only 
When  he  comes  down  and  finds 


GOLDEN  WORDS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  steward  on  a 
suction  dredge  at  Panama,  is  the 
possessor  of  an  old  Spanish  coin, 
known  as  a piece  of  eight,  which  was 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bay.  Pieces  of  eight!  How  the  word 
brings  up  the  Joyous  reading  of  boy- 
hood! “In  a cave  on  the  island  they 
found  six  large  bags  crammed  with 
ingots,  doubloons,  moidores,  pieces 
of  eight  and  ingots.”  Or  one  bag  was 
stuffed  with  golden  crucifixes  and  al- 
tar equipage  stolen  by  bloody  and 
[sacrilegious  hands.  Doe’s  any  one 
read  “The  Pirates’  Own  Book”  to- 
day? There  is  no  better  reading  for 
acquiring  a straightforward  and  sin- 
ewy style,  except  possibly  the  first 
edition  of  the  Newgate  Calendar. 
Why  "Pirates’  Own  Book”?  The 
Pirates  themselves  never  read  it,  nor 
was  it  a guide,  a handbook  to  piracy. 
But  wp  digress. 

These  words,  moidore,  doubloon, 
pieces  of  eight,  by  their  very  sound, 
suggested  to  the  boyish  reader  un- 
told wealth.  He  never  stopped  to 


John  Wesley  began  to  keep  a journal  | 
in  1735,  when  he  embarked  for  Georgia. 
The  last  entry  in  this  journal  was  on 
Oct.  24,  1790.  He  died  March  2.  1791.  In 
his  journal  are  many  singular  accounts 
of  equally  singular  occurrences  and  phe- 
nomena: Trances,  visions  in  which  men 
and  women  saw  heaven  and  hell,  cases 
of  witchcraft.  There  is  also  a record  of 
the  apostles’  ailments.  Views  concern- 
ing disease  and  medicine  in  his  lifetime 
are  now  interesting. 

In  1742  Wesley  was  much  impressed 
by  Dr.  Cheyne’s  “Natural  Method  of 
Curing  Diseases.”  He  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  books  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  he  referred  to  it  in  later 
years.  “But  what  epicure  will  ever  re- 
gal'd it?  For  ‘the  man  talks  against 
good  eating  and  drinking!'  ” 

- Calling  on  a Mr.  Farley,  he  saw  a 
"plain  confutation  of  that  vulgar  error 
that  consumption  is  not  catching.”  for 
Farley  caught  the  consumption  from 
his  son,  whereby  he  soon  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 


Early  in  1753  Wesley  advised  a woman 
who  had  been  troubled  many  years  with 
an  obstinate  paralytic  disorder  to  try 
a new  remedy.  She  was  electrified  and 
found  immediate  help.  “By  the  same 
means  I have  known  two  persons  cured 
of  an  inveterate  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  another  of  a pain  In  his  side,  which 
he  had  had  ever  since  he  was  a child; 
nevertheless,  who  can  wonder  that 
many  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  as  well 
as  their  good  friends,  the  apothe- 
caries, decry  a medicine,  ,so  shockingly 
cli  >ap  and  easy,  as  much  as  they  do 
quicksilver  and  tar-water?”  Later  he 
procured -an  apparatus  and  ordered  sev- 
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era!  persons  to  Tie  electrified.’  A.  r f 

years  afterwards  thousands  had  the  1 

received  "unspeakable  good,”  “When  I 

hear  any  talk  of  the  danger  of  being 
electrified  (especially  if  they  are  medi- 
cal men  who  talk  so),  I cannot  nut  irn-  , 
pute  it  to  great  want  either  of  sense  or  | 
honesty.”  As  late  as  1758,  reaaing  Dr. 
Priestley’s  book  on  electricity,  Wesley  I 
wrote:  “We  know  it  is  the  thousand  I 

medicines  in  one,  in  particular,  that  it  :s  I 
the  most  efficacious  medicine  in  ner- 
vous disorders  of  every  kind,  which  has  i 
ever  yef  been  discovered;  but  if  we 
aim  at  theory,  we  know  nothing.”  When  1 
he  found  Mr.  Greenwood  dying  (as  was  1 ' 
supposed  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  but , 
Wesley  preferred  to  think  it  was  angina 
pectoris),  he  advised  him  to  take  no 
more  medicine,  but  to  be  electrified 
through  the  breast.  “He  was  so.  Thel 
violent  symptoms  immediately  ceased! 
and  he  fell  into  a sweet  sleep.” 

It  was  on  May  12,  1759,  that  Wesleyj 
wrote  these  tyords  that  are  pertinent,  ini 
view  of  a dispute  now  raging:  “Reflect- \ 
ing  today  on  the  case  of  a poor  woman.  I 
who  had  a continual  pain  in  her! 
stomach,  I could  not  but  remark  thel 
inexcusable  negligence  of  most  physi- 1, 
clans  in  cases  of  this  nature.-  They  pre-  ! 
scribe  drug  upon  drug,  without  know- 1, 
ing  a jot  of  the  matter  concerning  the  F 
root  of  the  disorder.  And  without  I 

knowing  this,  they  cannot  cure,  though  | 
they  can  murder  the  patient.  Whence! 
came  this  woman's  pain?  (which  she| 
would  never  have  told,  had  she  never  i 
been  questioned  about  it);  from  fretting  ! 
for  the  death  of  her  son.  And  what  I 
availed  medicines,  while  that  fretting  f 
continued?  Why  then  do  not  all  physi- 1 
edans  consider  how  far  bodily  disorders  [ 
are  caused  or  influenced  by  the  mind?  I 
And  in  those  cases,  which  are  utterly  j 
out  of  their  sphere,  call  in  the  assist- 1 
ance  of  a minister;  as  ministers,  when  | 
they  find  the  mind  disordered  by  the 
body,  call  in  the  assistance  of  a physi-  | 
clan?  But  why  are  these  cases  out  of 
their  sphere?  Because  they  know  not 
God.  It  follows,  no  man  can  be  a 
thorough  physician  without  being  an  ex-  j 
perieneed  Christian.’’. 


Wesley,  seeing  a good  old  man  bleed-  | 
ing  almost  to  death,  made  him  snuff 
vinegar  up  his  nose  and  apply  it  to  his 
neck,  face  and  temples.  The  blood 
stopped  in  less  than  two  minutes.  A 
brimstone  plaster  took  away  the  pain 
and  the  fever  frpm  one  in  the  height  of 
a pleurisy.  “Oh,  why  will  physicians 
play  with  the  lives  of  tlieir  patients! 
Do  not  others  (as  well  as  old  Dr.  Cock- 
burn)  know  that  ‘no  end  is  answered  by 
bleeding  in  a pleurisy,  which  may  not  be 
much  better  answered  without  it?’  ” 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Cadogan  (“Treatise 
on  Chronical  Distempers”)  that  most  of 
these  diseases  spring  from  indolence,  in-  j 


temperance,  irregular  passions.  "But 
why  should  he  condemn  wine  ‘toto  gen- 
ere,’  which  Is  one  of  the  noblest  cor- 
dials in  nature?  Yet  stranger,  why 
should  he  condemn  bread?  Great  whims 
belong  to  great  men.”  He  also  read  I 
in  a volume  of  medical  essays  (published  j 
In  1772)  of  three  persons  wholly  cured  J 
of  confirmed  dropsy:,  one  by  drinking 
daily  six  quarts  of  cold  water;  the  sec- 
ond by  drinking  two  or  three  gallons 
of  new  cider;  the  third  by  drinking  a 
gallon  or  two  of  small  beer  and  the 
same  quantity  of  buttermilk.  "Why, 
then,  what  are  we  doing  in  keeping 
dropsical  persons  from  small  drink?  The  | 
same  as  in  keeping  persons  in  the  small-  [ 
pox  from  pure  air."  He  approved  of  a * 
handful  of  nettles,  boiled  and  applied 
warm  to  the  side  for  pleurisy— “an  ai-  I 
most  infallible  remedy’’— and  a water 
made  with  Lapis  'Calammaris  for  In- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  Suffering  from 
hoarseness,  so  that  he  c uld  not  speak  | 
for  24  hours,  he  put  bruised  garlic  to  the  I 
soles  of  his  feet,  “My  never-failing  rem-  I 
edy”  and  was  cured  in  six  hours.  Gar-  I 
lie  also  cured  in  one  hour  a severe  case 
of  lumbago. 


In  1753  Wesley  thought  he  was  about 
to  die  from  consumption  and  he  wrote  i 
his  epitaph  "to  prevent  vile  panegyric,” 
in  which  he  described  himself  as  a| 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  an 
unprofitable  servant  ’ not  leaving,  after 
his  debts  were  paid,  10  pounds.”  But  he  , 
ordered  stone  brimstone  to  be  powdered, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
then  spread  on  brown  paper,  which  vas, 
applied  to  his  side.  This  gave  instant  | 
relief  and  he  began  to  recover  strength. 


At  the  age  of  85  he  admitted  that  he 
was  not  so  agile  as  In  past  years;  his 
left  eye  was  dim;  he  had  some  pain  in  a 
temple  and  a shoulder  and  arm;  he  did 
not  always  remember  names  or  “things 
lately  passed”;  but  he  was  never  weary 
in  travelling  or  preaching,  nor  was  there 
any  decay  in  his  hearing,  smell,  taste  or 
appetite,  and  he  was  not  conscious  of 
any  decay  in  the  quality  of  his  preach- 
ing. He  imputed  his  remarkable  pres- 
ervation to  constant  exercise  and  change 
of  air;  to  never  having  lost  a night's 
sleep  and  the  ability  to  sleep  at  com- 
mand; to  having  for  60  years  left  ,vs 
bed  at  4 in  the  morning;  to  preaching  a; 
5 A.  M.  for  over  50  years;  to  having 
had  little  pain,  sorrow  or  anxious  care; 
above  all.  to  the  power  of  God  and  the 
prayers  of  his  children.  From  .10  to  14 
Wesley  had  little  but  bread  to  eat.  and 
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mui'li  of  flint.  Dr. 
milt  him  to  eat  spafln 
rink  water. 

A word  as  to  his  freedom  from  cure. 

S lien  Ills  shrew  of  ft  wife  left  him  for- 
ver.  ho  wrote  In  his  Journal  only  this: 
For  what  cause  I know  not  to  this  day, 

i set  out  for  Newcastle,  purposing 

never  to  return/  Non  earn  reltqul:  Non 
llmisl:  Non  revocabo."  And  when  she 
eft  this  world  ho  wrote:  "I  came  to 
London,  and  was  Informed  that  my  wife 
lied  on  Monday.  This  evening  she  was 
juried,  though  I was  not  informed  of  it 
III  n day  or  two  after.”  Mrs.  Wesley, 
iirmerly  the  Widow  Vizelle.  with  four 
jhildren  and  a fortune,  was  jealous  uiid 
ur  had  a.  temper.  It  should  not  he  foi- 
otten,  however.  (feu  the  saintly  "Wesley 
las  a man  of  rigidly  regular  habits. 

A NEGLECTED  BOOK. 

. A remark  of  ex-President  Eliot  to 
j the  effect  that  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
jBpeaxe’S  plays  were  omitted  from  his 
| five  feet  of  books  because  everybody 
has  read  them,  has  called  forth  many 
articles  and  interestingly  varied  opin- 
ions. No  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  phrases  of  the  Bible  in  the 
King  James  version  are  no  longer  j 
in  the  general  familiar  speech  nor! 
do  they  influence  the  style  of  writers. 
The  early  New  Englanders  were 
biblical  characters;  that  is,  they  en- 
deavored to  pattern  themselves  after 
men  and  women  portrayed  in  the 
Bible,  and  they  often  showed  the 
tribal  narrowness  and  zealous  bigo- 
try of  some  of  the  models.  They  read 
the  Bible  by  day  and  by  night  and 
the  Bible  shaped  and  colored  their 
speech.  Fifty  years  ago  this  bibli- 
cal influence  was  strongly  felt  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  phrases.  The 
child  not  only  learned  verses  for 
Sunday  school  and  Sunday  school 
concerts;  he  was  often  required  to! 
read  a certain  number  of  chapters! 
each  week  at  home,  and  at  family 
prayers  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
the  members  would  read  in  turn  a 
verse  from  a chapter,  and  thus  the 
whole  book  would  in  time  be  most 
familiar. 

Thus  words  that  are  now  to  the 
younger  generation  obsolete  or  only 
“dictionary  words”  were  then  of 
every-day  use.  Any  boy  or  girl  was 
as  well  acquainted  with  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  Samson  and  Gideon,  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  as  with  Dea.  Kings- 
ley, the  tailor,  in  Main  street,  or  Mr. 
Cephas  Strong,  the  old  sexton.  We 
have  changed  all  that.  Many  young 
men  and  women  are  today  on  more 
intimate  terms  with  the  gods  and  ' 
goddesses  of  Greece  than  with  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  heroes.  AVe 
heard  not  long  ago  a woman  of  con- 
picuous  general  intelligence,  read-  : 
Ing  a novel  by  Anthony  Trollope, 
ask  in  good  faith;  ‘What  is  this  story 
about  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife  to) 
which  Trollope  refers?” 

1 There  was  a time  when  the  New 
Jihglander  believed  that  the  Black! 
idan  lived  in  the  forest’  anti  invited 
'he  neighbors  to  write  their  names 
a his  book.  Old  women  respectably 
fOnnected  were  seen  flying  at  night  | 
i>  Satan's  sociable.  There  was  then 
| *'  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Se  Bible,  and  every  law  framed  by 
poses  for  the  conduct  and  health  of 
vis  folldwers  was  supposed  to  be 
inding  in  the  colonies.  Today  the 
,'ible  is  looked  on  by  some  as  merely 
n interesting  book,  abounding  in 
natter  for  the  student  of  anthropo- 
ogy.  ethnology,  sociology,  theology, 
r as  an  excellent  example  of  Eng- 
lish as  written  in  the  time  of  King 
ames.  But  how  many  students  of 
'Jnglish  In  college  read  the  Bible  as 
hey  read  the  works  of  Pater,  Mat- 
hew Arnold,  Flaubert,  to  aid  them 

! literary  expression?  Mr.  Court- 
y,  not  the  Sage  of  Ithaca,  but  Mr. 

, L.  Courtney,  has  compiled  a vol- 
me,  “The  Biterary  Man's  Bible.” 

'he  title  is  misleading.  It  suggests 
,tt  anthology,  a collection  of  the  most 
trlking  or  beautiful  pages  of  prose 
hd  poetry.  I-p  Mr.  Courtney’s  com- ! 
Ilation  such  pages  are  included  only 
jicidentally.  His  purpose  was  to  put 
jito  one  volume  excerpts  that  would 
ustrate  various  historical  periods, 
nous  stages  of  .religious  and  ’na- 
lonal  feeling.  The  reader  will  look 
* vain  for  some  of  the  most  superb 
apters  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
o in  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Eze- 
1,  the  lamentation  for  Tyrus  and 
great  and  unrecoverable  fall,  and 
story  of  two  women,  Aholah,  the 
d Ahollbah,  her  sister. 


AMERICA  WOGlD  LIKE 

TO  SEE  LUCIEN  GUITRY 

Lucian  Guitry,  the  distinguished 
French  actor,  played  In  London  last 
month,  and  was  heartily  welcomed.  The 
reception  of  his  company  was  different 
from  that  of  the  French  players  who 
ventured  performances  In  London  In 
111.' 9.  Mr.  Prynne  described  these  play- 
ers in  a note  to  Ills  "Histilomnst tx" ; 
'•Some  French  women,  or  monsters, 
rather,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1629,  at- 
tempted to  act  a French  play  In  the 
playhouse  In  Blackfrlars  ; an  Impudent, 
shameful,  unwomanlsh,  graceless  at- 
tempt.” Nevertheless  they  drew  crowds. 

The  French  company  that  went  to 
London  In  173S  was  not  well  received. 
There  was  an  appeal  to  English  patriot- 
ism and  the  protection  of  home  indus- 
tries. "The  public  would  not  permit  the 
French  players  to  perform  at  a time 
■when*hnany  poor  English  actors  had  been 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  act  of 
Parliament  and  were  In  prison  for  debt." 
The  first  great  French  actress  to  play  In 
London  was  Miss  Mars,  of  whom  Haz- 
lltt  wrote  with  fine  discernment  and  elo 
quence.  Although  she  lacked,  according 
to  him.  Miss  Farren’s  “airy  grace,”  she 
displayed  "more  point  and  meaning,  or 
more  of  the  intellectual  part  of  comedy." 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor, 
Jacques  Marie  Boutet  de  Monvel,  and 
from  he^  coine  a line  of  actors,  artists, 
musicians. 


Nor  Is  the  absence  of  a conservatory 
felt  by  the  visiting  Motor.  Mr.  Guitry 
frankly  said  he  was  sceptical  of  the  good 
of  such  an  Institution,  Only  a few 
things  can  he  taught  In  It  It  Is  not 
worth  while  to  maintain  a great  estab- 
lishment at  the  jMiblte  expense,  with 
••acres  of  buildings”  and  a large  faculty.. 
"Certain  gymnastics  of  the  stage  can  be 
acquired,  hut  an  Institution  on  a very 
limited  scale  could  give  that.  What  Is 
gained  at  a Conservatory  Is  declamation, 
and.  as  far  as  I can  sec.  your  actors  are 
well  endowed  In  that  respect.  An  actor 
is  born  an  actor.  Of  course,  the  long 
runs  of  the  plays  In  England  render  It 
rather  difficult  for  the  young  actor  to 
learn  Ills  trade,  tint  one  can  perfect  one- 
self even  In  u single  part.  An  actor  is 
formed  by  his  contact  with  the  public." 

Asked  what  In  his  opinion  is  the  great- 
est quality  necessary  to  the  comedian, 
Mr.  Guitry  answered:  “To  charm, 

to  please  the  public."  Self  must 
be  forgotten  In  Hie  Interest  of  the 
Character  impersonated.  “I  think  It 

I were  to  put  it  In  a familiar 
lie.’  ” An  illusion  must  be  created.  The 
actor  must  live  for  the  time  the  life  that 
he  wishes  to  portray.  "Vour  whole  aim 
Is  to  deceive  your  audience  into  thinking 
that  you  are  th 3 man  of  your  own  crea- 
tion. it  is  a game  of  deception.  This  ! 
j is  the  great  art  of  the  actor:  to  deceive, 
to  Inspire  belief  in  a deception,  to  create 
an  image  for  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
listener.  I know  learned  persons  would 
; tell  you  a graat  deal  about1  psychological 
mimicry;  it  may  be  true,  but  it  comes 
down  to  what  I have  just  said.  You 
must  give  the  image  of  the  other  man  ; 

) you  must  submerge  your  own  personal ity 
in  his.”  ; 

Mr.  Guitry  should  visit  America  this 
year.  Here  he  would  find  applauded  and 
favorite  actors  and  actresses  who  dis- 
play only  their  own  personality  and  for 
this  they  are  engaged  and  applauded. 
Would  the  public  have  Mr.  John  Drew, 
for  instance,  any  other  person  on  the! 
stage  than  Mr.  John  Drew?  Were  it  j 

unable  to  recognize  him  at  once  and 
throughout  the  play,  ft  would  sulk.  If 
Mr.  Guitry,  on  the  other  hand  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Otis' 
Skinner,  he  would  see  an  actor  after  his 
own  heart. 

And  mark  how  ingeniously  Mr.  Guitry 
dodged  an  unavoidable  issue.  “It  is 
tiue  that  t lie  English  are  a self-con- 
scious people.  The  art  of  the  theatre  is 
tinged  with  it;  but.  since  the  English 
actor  is  representing  an  Englishman. 
It  is  quite  right  that  his  reading  of  the 
part  should  have  a greater  stiffness  in 
It  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
interpreted  by  a Frenchman.”  Excellent 
logician!  But  how  if  the  Englishman 
be  called  on-  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Frenchman,  Italian.  German.  Kussian. 
one  of  Ibsen’s  men? 


Mr.  Guitry  made  bis  first  appearance 
in  London  June  21  as  Coupeau  in  "L’  As- 
sommoir”  and  the  critics  naturally  com- 
pared bis  performance  with  that  of 
’Charles  Warner  in  “Drink,”  Keade’s 
version  of  thp  play.  The  Londoners 
were  loyal  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
English  actor.  Thus  the  critics  of  the 
Pal!  Mall  Gazette,  wrote  of  the  French 
visitor:  "It  is  perhaps,  however,  a pity 
that  he  should  have  elected  to  open  his 
present  season  in  the  character  of  Cou- 
peau; for,*"  subtle  and  powerful  as  his 
impersonation  is,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  (which  no  one  who  saw  is  likely 
ever  to  forget,  and  which,  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  shut  frorrL  our  memory  last  night) 
was  quite  as  subtle,  and  even  more 
powerful.  Mr.  Warner's  performance 
was,  in  fact,  with  the  consent,  not  only 
of  English  critics,  but  of  French  ones, 
one  of  the  really  great  pieces  of  acting 
of  its  time;  and,  much  as  we  admired 
M.  Guitry  in  every  phase  of  his  Imper- 
sonation, we  did  not  feel  the  charm  Mr. 

Warner  exercised  in  the  earlier  scenes 
or  the  profound  pity  and  sheer  horror  he 
inspired  in  the  later  ones.  Even,  how- 
ever. with  this  exacting  recollection 
pressing  upon  us,  we  saw  sufficient  last 
night  to  justify  our  visitor’s  great  repu- 
tation in  Pkers.  He  can  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  a quiet  way,  and  has  the 
really  fine  actor's  gift  of  suddenly  still- 
ing an  audience  with  a glance  or  a tone. 

His  acting  Is  sincerity  Itself;  and  in 
every  moment  of  his  presence  on  the 
stage  last  night  he  was  Coupeau,  the 
kindly  creature  who,  as  the  victim  of 
a devilish  conspiracy,  gradually  sinks 
physically  and  morally,  until  death  in 
its  most  hideous  form  puts  an  end  to 
his  torments.  The  version  of  Zola’s 
novel  presented  at  the  Adephl  is  a very 
different  one  from  that  which  Charles 
Reade  gave.  It  is  truer  to  the  story, 
and  a far  better  picture  of  the  stratum 
of  Parisian  life  represented:  but  it  is 
hardly  so  effective  a drama,  for  its  ac- 
tion Is  not  so  sustained  or  so  momen- 
tous.” 

Before  he  made  his  first  appearance 
In  London— he  had  played  there  before 
— nine  years  ago  with  Mme.  Bernhardt— 

Mr.  Guitry  talked  freely  about  bis  art 
with  Mr.  Dawbarn.  The  representative 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  Mr. 

Guitry  looking  much  like  a Cardinal 
Richelieu,  a striking  figure,  indeed,  for 
when  he  spoke,  Mr.  Dawbarn  thought 
of  “the  intimate  Irving”  and  before  the 
footlights  Mr.  Guitry  recalls  the  look  of 
Martin  Harvey. 

Mr.  Guitry  is  fond  of  London,  almost 
as  fond  of  it  as  the  visiting  prima  donna 
is  of  New  York.  He  said  of  his  playing 
there  with  ""Mine.  Bernhardt:  "To  act 

with  la  grande  Sarah  is  like  dancing 
with  Otero.;  one  is  quite  effaesd.”  He 
not  only  loves  London  ; he  is  enthusiastic 
over  English  life,  its  dignity  and  calm — 
except  when  there  are  disturbing  suf- 
fragettes— and  he  had  the  courage  to 
say  that  in  his  eyes  the  salient  point 
of  the  British  character  was  "the  ex- 
traordinary plasticity  of  the  people,  their 
marvellous  adaptation."  England,  it 
seems,  changes!  constantly. 

Then  therO  are  the  English  comic 
actors,  “true  to  life,  humorous,  never  ?a/or  Hi 

overstepping  the  bounds.”  He  named  j’  d C1  and  "aid  Society, 

geymoqr  Hicks  and  Roberts.  And  there  “ 

are  others,  “all  superb  In  their  genre.”  ! . miscellaneous  conversation. 

Waller.  Forbes-Robertson,  Tree,  George  r1'-  Guitry,  it  seems,  is  tired  of  playing 
Alexander.  Jtbe  eternal  type  of  conjugal  comedy  the ! 

Ihusbanil  who  forgives,  or  does  not  for- I 


theie  was  talk  about  the  tendencies! 
{of  the  modern  theatre.  Mr.  Guitry  in- 1 
j sisted  that  there  were  no  particular! 
tendencies.  “It  is  always  the  same  al- 
ways the  presentation  of  life  as  we  see 
: it.”  When  he  was  a lad  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  lie  talked  with  Dumas  the 
Younger  on  this  subject.  Guitry  then 
believed  in  the  "theatre  of  tomorrow”; 
while  Dumas  was  equally  sure  that  the 
theatre  never  changed.  Said  Durans: 
"t  hold  the  receipt  from  my  father  for 
a successful  play;  t He  first  act  very 
ileai,  the  second  act  very  short;  interest 
everywhere.”  And  how  many  plays  of 
Dumas  the  Elder  and  even  of  t he 
\ounger  now  hold  the  stage,  or  are 
considered  as  presenting  types  of  uni- 
versal and  eternal  Interest? 

"Believe  me."  continued  Mr.  Guitry 
“there  Is  nothing  new.  What  have  we 
got  out  of  the  forward  theatre  during 
the  last  25  years?  Almost  nothing  at 
all  The  single  exception  Is  Antoine, 
and  Antoine’s  influence  endures  because 
he  is  a prodigious  worker  For  the  rest 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  one'  had  lighted  a 
torch  and  then  flung  It  Into  the  water 
Some  seem  possessed  with  the  demon  of 
perversity.  They  feel  Impelled  to  shock 
the  public.” 


The  subject  of  censorship  came  up. 
In  theory,  of  course,  art  should  be  free. 

in  practice,”  said  Mr.  Guitry,  “it  may 
not  be  such  a bail  thing.”  This  was 
before  the  London  censor  prohibited 
Mr.  Guitry’s  production  of  "La  Griffe,” 
a prohibition  that  brought  down  on  the 
censor's  head  the  wrath  of  King  Ed- 
ward \ TI.  “The  censor'  shouTIf  not  at- 
tempt to  direct  art;  he  should  not  pre- 
sume to  have  the  artistic  sentiment- 
nut  he  may  stan*,l  for  what  is  good  and 
fitting.  He  may  say:  ‘This  is  not  good 
taste,  or  that  is  objectionable.’  and  he 
may  be  right.  At  the  same  time  It  is 
/extremely  difficult  to  find  a man  who 
{combines  the  .qualities  necessary  for  the 
post.  lie  has  to  be  Intelligent,  as  well 
as  representing  that  superior  tone  of 
wh'ch  I have  spoken.”  Mr.  Guitry 
liould  visit  Boston  next  season  and  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  Mayor  Hibbard 


give,  lie  will  play  the  part  written  for 
Goquelln  In'  Rostand’*  “(’huntecler.”  “Is 
It  not  singular,"  the  actor  exclaimed, 
"that  the  world  shown  such  tremendous 
interest  In  this  (day  when  It  does  not 
-know  u single  line  of  a verse?  It  Is 
true  that  KOstnnd  Is  a man  with  literary 
antecedents.  ‘Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  revo- 
lutionized the  world  10  years  ago;  It  Is 
(possible  that  •Chantecler’  may  again  up- 
set nil  our  preconceived  notions.  I can 
tell  you  that  Its  poetic  and  dramatic 
movement  Is  superb.  II  Is  eompnrnbU- 
Iwltli  nothing.  ‘Admirable’  Is  a feeble 
way  of  expressing  my  opinion  of  this 
play;  surprising,  astonishing,  are  more 
the  adjectives  one  would  employ.” 
"‘Revolutionize”  Is  a strong  word.  Pray, 
how  did  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  revolu- 
tionize the  world? 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Guitry  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  farmyard  In  "Chante- 
oler”  will  be  represented  by  men  ana 
women  standing  at  their  full  height. 
“Obviously  the  dog  must  be  somewhat 
out  of  proportion  with  the  others;  other- 
wise he  would  become  a monstrous 
thing,  ns  unwieldy  as  an  elephant.  If 
the  strict  proportions  were  lo  be  carried 
out.  imagine  the  size  of  the  dog’s  ken- 
nel,” 

And  how  are  the  actors  In  this  play  to 
express  themselves  fully  without  gest- 
ures? Mr.  Guitry  admitted  tile  obstacle; 
“but  yet  animals  have  gestures  Just  as 
we  have.  The  barnyard  cock  shakes  its 
head  and  ruffles  Its  feathers  docs  it 
hot?” 

The  London  Censor  was  apparently 
not  wholly  upset  by  Edward  Garnett’s 
"The  Feud."  a 12th  century  Icelandic 
drama.  Helga,  a heroine  of  decided 
tempsramerit,  is  about  to  give  herself  to 
Arnor,  on  condition  that  he  first  goes 
Into  the  adjoining  room  and  stabs  a 
prisoner,  Bue,  a foeman  of  her  Inter- 
esting family.  Arnor  exclaims  that  he 
is  a warrior,  not  a murderer.  He  will 
l,loose  the  prisoner  and  fight  him  fairly. 
Helga  describes  how  Bue  once  put  vio- 
lent hands  on  her  and  insulted  her.  She 
then  screams  at  Arnor,  “My  body  is  not 
! for  thee.”  takes  the  dagger  and  starts 
out  to  do  to  death  the  prisoner.  She 
storms  in  turn  at  Bue,  who  defies  her. 
Overcome  by  his  passion,  -she  cuts  his 
j bonds.  “Put  out  that  torch,"  he  shouts. 
She  obeys  him,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
scene  of  total  darkness. 

“Loyalty,”  by  Hugh  de  Sellncourt, 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
June  21.  lias  a lighter  subject,  yet  there 
wers*  only  moments  of  "modified  rap- 
I ture.”  One,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  first 
act,  when  “the  dowager  of  the  plav, 
wishing  to  refer  to  a slouched  hat,  called 
‘ it.,  by  a slip  of  the  tongue,  ’a  slouched 
eye.’  ’’  Another  came  in  the  last  act. 
"Mrs.  Jules  Verity,  the  young  wife  of  the 
elderly  Mr.  Jules  Verity,  had  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  was  In  love  with  her 
husband's  secretary,  Stephen  Mann:  and 
being  a forthsight  young  person,  she  de- 
cides to  Tell  Julius  everything,'  and  by 
«(ay  of  securing  herself  and  her  husband 
against  interruption,  she  imparted  her 
purpose  to  Stephen,  and  then  sent  him 
down  to  wait  in  the  uinlng  room  with  a 
guest  in  the  house.  Miss  Cicely  Hancourt, 
{and  in  the  midst  of  the  palpitating  in- 
] tervtew  between  husband  and  wife, 
Cicely  suddenly  burst  in  and  said,  'Oh. 

.1  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I 
can't  make  out  what’s  the  matter  with 
Stephen  ! He  seems  to  be  unwell  !'  ” 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  describing  the 
comedy  as  dull  and  with  little  knowledge 
of  life  or  of  the  dramatist's  art,  con- 
tinues : "As  we  have  suggested,  the 

play  dealt  with  the  -usual  problem  of  the 
triangle;  and  its  solution  came  with  the  >n 
wife’s  belated  discovery  that,  after  alb  tin- 
she  would^jpd  be  happy  without  her  hus  s of 
band,  and'the  practical  dismissal  of  tl  are 
lover.  But  never  for  a moment  had  it  nd  in 
air  of  reality.  The  language  was  Hone 
peculiar  as  the  situations,  and  a go,/  "'*• 
deal  strong ?r.  The  iiusband.  addressing 
his  wife  if!  his  rose  garden,  on  a sunny 
afternoon,  aryl  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  their  wedding  day.  thanked  her  for 
| having  given  him  not  only  her  ’body,’ 
but  her  beautiful  nature;  and  in  a later 
scene  the  lover,  in  conversation  with  the 
lady,  also  referred  to  her  ’body,’  and 
when  he  wanted  to  kiss  her  cried',  ’Your 
lips  ! Your  lips  ” There  Is  a type  of 
young  writer  in  the  present  day— you 
will  find  quite,  a number  of  them  among 
j our  very  minor  poets — who  appear  to 
I think  they  are  getting  the  atmosphere 
of  Passion  into  their  work  by  this  soft 
of  writing,  and  presenting  us  with  glow- 
ing, full-blooded  sons  of  the  Renais- 
sance thereby ; whereas,  as  a matter  of  , 
fact,  such  talk  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Passion  save  as  it  Is  revealed 
In  the  pages  of  a certain  type  of  novel. 
There  is  a great  deal  too  much  of  it.  a 
great  deal  too  much  allusion  to  God,  and 
a great  deal  too  much  of  cheap  rhap- 
sodising over  the  winds  of  free  heaven, 
and  the  strength  that  comes  from  renun- 
ciation and  the  real  nature  of  loyalty  in 
Mr.  de  rfelincourt’s  play  for  it  to  he  pre- 
cisely pleasing.” 

A little  play,  "The  Beetle."  preceded  I 
“Loyalty.”  “A  lady  calling  upon  a 
young  man  at  his  rooms  declined  to  be 
made  love  to  by  him  until  the  sight  of 
!i  beetle  frightened  her  into  ordinary 
womanhood  and  left  her  accepting  his 
kiss  and  his  embrace  and  settling  down 
for  a pleasant  afternoon."  Tills  play 

"■,a,s  ,calIed  by  a stern  critic,  “rather 
silly.” 


' 


Robertson's  "Caste"  in  a French  ver-j 
s'.on  did  not  meet  with  success  in  Paris. 
Xiie  actors,  it  is  said,  turned  Polly's 
lover  and  father  Into  creatures  of  farce, 
and  Renee  Davennes  as  Polly  was  prig- 
gish. not  lovable.  "Robertson"  wrote  a 
correspondent.  "evidently  does  not 
transplant  well:  perhaps  the  stock  is  a 
little  old.  Fifty  years  Is  a long  time." 

Wilkie  Collins  "Moonstone."  adapted 
for  the  stage  in  French,  was  more  sue-  | 
eessful  at  the  Porte  Sainte  Martin. 


The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  tJune  211  said 
of  St.  John  Hankln,  who  killed  himself. 
"The  said  death  of  Mr.  St.  John  Uan- 
kin  has  removed  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  our  younger  dramatists.  He 
conld  construct  a play  admirably,  and 
(fill  It  with  dialogue  that  seemed  natural, 
land  yet  that  was  often  witty;  and  he 
j could  appeal  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
audience,  and  leave  them  interested 
after  the  curtain  had  fallen.  That  much 
of  his  work  was  morbid  and  the  reverse 
of  bracing  or  uplifting  In  any  way  may 
have  been  a result  of  indifferent  health. 
Witty  and  showing  close  observation 
of  certain  types  of  character,  it  must 
yet.  in  the  mass,  be  classified  as  part 
of  the  drama  of  decadence,  of  which 
th^re  is  so  much  nowadays,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  France.  Italy,  and  even 
America— a drama  unlit  by  any  lofty 
purpose  or  any  charm  of  poetry  or  ini- 
agination  or  wholesome  strength.  As  no 
i nation  could  make  such  a drama  Its  own 
I unless  It  also  had  become  generally  per- 
1 verse  and  decadent.  Its  success  Is.  as  a 
rule  somewhat  limited,  with  one  result, 
among  others,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
authors  become  the  more  embittered.” 

A boy  at  Halleyburg  College  wrote  as 
follows  on  the  subject  "A  Contrast  Be- 
tween an  English  Play  and  a Greek 
piay";  "Greek  plays  were  merely  poetry, 
without  much  dramatic  instinct,  A per- 
son on  the  point  of  death  will  lapse 
into  a fine  speech  on  Thracian  spinning 
or  the  Setting  Sun.  The  Chorus  must 
always  have  several  entries,  and  make 
several  pointless  remarks,  every  one  at 
the  same  time.  An  English  play  is  not 
so  poetical,  has  a clever  plot,  and  the 
speeches  are  to  the  point.  Also,  they  do 
* . frightful  murders." 


wear  asbestos  suits.  Sh  „ 

vulgar,  no  matter  what  she  has  or  has 
not  on  in  the  way  of  clothes.”  We  were 
prevented  in  Boston  from  ocular  con- 
firmation of  tills  - statement,  although 
Miss  Garden's  costume  in  “Thais"  led 
thoughtful  observers  to  hope  for  the 
best.  "Her  gowns  are  very  distinct, " 
some  might  call  them  transparent,  or 
like  unto  the  revealing  silks  of  Cos. 


Some  may  remember  Mr.  Guardabassl, 
a baritone  and  a member  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera  company,  who  In  Bostoh 
was  more  impressive  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Boston  Theatre  than  on  the  stage. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  Count  Fran- 
cesco Guardabassl.  as  a tenor,  is  the 
first  Romeo  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Jean  de  Reszke’s  impersonation  of  the 
part  Warsaw  says  so.  "He,  has  a 
beautiful  voice,  a handsome  face  and  i 
figure  and  is  an  artist  to  his  finger 
tips”  and  sculptural  toes.  "Added  to  I 
this  his  costumes  are  magnificent,  and 
correct,  historically  and  artistically,  in 
every  detail.”  Who  knows  the  precise 
condition  of  Romeo’s  wardrobe?  Of 
course  the  count  comes  from  an  old 
family,  a Perugian  family,  not  Peruvian. 
And  he  started  life  "as  a painter.”  Sash 
and  blinds? 

It  was  said  Recently  of  Fritz  Kreisler. 
the  violinist,  playing  music  of  the  1.7th 
and  ISth  centuries  in  London  a few 
weeks  ago:  "It  is  his  remarkable  insight 
I where  the  principles  of  a phrasing  sym- 
pathetic to.  the  music  are  concerned 


provided  the  artist  gave 
lent  of  that  salary  In  return.  "The 
real  trouble  does  not  lie  there.  It  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  managers  of  the  "cir- 
' cult'  houses  are  more  and  more  monop- 
olizing the  services  of  the  few  ‘big’  art- 
ists we  have,  cornering  them,  as  it 
were,  for  many  years  to  come.  With 
these  removed  from  the  area  of  what  I 
hold  to  be  wholesome  and  healthy  com- 
petition. there  remain  only  the  second- 
rate  artists,  who.  quick  to  discern  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  ask  terms  far  be- 
yond their  merits.  Meanwhile,  we  un- 
fortunate managers  have  to  fill  our 
programs  somehow:  if  we  cannot  get 
the  best  we  must  be  content  with  the 
second-rate.  But  in  reality  we  are  pay- 
ing a tip-top  price  for  an  inferior  art- 
icle, and  that  Is  the  reason,  or  one  of 
the  reasons,  why  music  hall  manage- 
ment Is  so  risky  nowadays.  As  I have. 


it 


said,  I am  always  ready  to  pay  high! 
salaries  If  only  I am  sure  of  getting1 
value  for  my  money.” 


s ucrtiica  aiv  «-w  * 

not  give  way  to  such  frightful  murders. 

The  London  critics  agree  that  the  last 
theatrical  season  in  London  was  one  of 
the  dullest  and  dreariest  on  record.  The 
i same  adjective  would  justly  describe 
I the  dramatic  season  of  1908-09  in  Boston. 


Miss  Marcella  Craft,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton now  a member  of  the  Royal  Opera 
Company  in  Munich,  will  sing  here  in 
Potter  Hall,"  Saturday  evening.  Aug.  14, 
and  sail  for  Europe  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month. 

Domenico  Russo,  a tenor  engaged  by 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  "handles  a sword 
with,  the  utmost  nimbleness  and  has  to 
his  score  three  victims  of  his  adroit 
I duelling.”  "He  fights  as  you  sing 

I prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance  and 
proportion  • * • the  very  butcher  of  a 
silk  button  • * * a gentleman  of  the 
| very  first  house  • * * ah,  the  im- 
I mortal  passado!  the  punto  reverso.  He 
's  an  athletic  person,  this  Mr.  Russo 
la  putter-up  of  dumb  bells,  a swinger  of 
(Indian  clubs.  Mr.  Russo  should  receive 
I complimentary  notices,  even  In  New 
York,  where  the  critics  count  a day  as 
I lost  when  no  singer  or  fiddler  is  slain 

by  them.  „ „ , , 

Miss  Lucille  Marcel,  "a  New  York  girl 
o’  unu-ual  robustness  and  unimpaired 
strength  ” is  obliged  to  remain  in  bed 
t ,ree  flavs  after  she  takes  the  part  of 
Ele-  tra  in  Richard  Strauss"  opera.  Fur- 
thermore at  the  end  of  each  perform- 
ance she  has  to  be  carried  off  the  stage. 

F.leetra  she  is  said  to  resemble  "a 
, g ^ray  bat.”  How  far  we  are  from 
: e sad  Electra  of  Euripides! 


which  is  in  part  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess." w 

The  My  sort-  government  has  excluded  j 
the  dancing  girls  known  as  Devadasisl 
from  their,  customary  participation  in  j 
the  ritual  of  temple  services.  "The  re-  \ 
pulsive  and  detestable  system  by  which 
girls  through  dedication  to  the  service 
of  gods,  become  obliged  ‘to  eat  the 
bread  of  infamy  and  earn  the  wage  of  I 
shame’  is  Widespread  in  India.  Three} 
years  ago  a.  number  of  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  Hindu  community  memo- 
rialized the  Bombay  government  to 
suppress  the  custom  by  which  girls  are 
thus  dedicated  under  the  name  of  Mura- 
11s  In  oertain  temples  in  the  presidency. 
But  It  was  found  impossible  to  take 
action,  for  though  enlightened  Hindu 
opinion  In  all  parts  where  the  practice 
obtained  condemned  it  government  were 
universally  advised  against  Inter- 
fering with  a system  which  had  its 
origin  in  piety  and  is  still  regarded  by 
masses  of  the  people  as  having  the 
sanction  of  their  religion.  Here  lay  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  which  It 
was  impossible  for  the  government  of 
Bombay  to  overcome." 


Here  is  a pleasant  notice  published 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London): 
“An  unfortunate  disappearance  of  the 
programs,  of  Mr.  Reginald  Dawson’s 
recital  in  Steinway  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon created  a difficulty,  so  far  as 
the  understanding  of  the  audience 
was  concerned.  But  as  the  songs 
sung  seemed  to  be  mere  royalty  bal- 
lads of  the  most  ephemeral  type,  and 
as  these  were  by  no  means  superla- 
tively well  sung,  these  is  no  specific 
reason  for  saying  more  than  this,  and 
that  Miss  Effie  Kalisz.  one  of  the 
contemporary  pianoforte  prodigies, 
played  some  solos  very  brightly.” 
Plunlcet  Greene  sang  these  new 
songs  in  London:  Harold  Darke’s 

“Up-hill”  and  “Pack.  Clouds,  Away”; 
A.  M.  Goodhart's  "Auvergnat”  (highly 
praised);  Ernest  Walker's  “Hey 
Nonny  No!”  and  “In  the  Spring  Twi- 
light." The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 
“Here  there  was  noticed  one  of  those 
curious  lapses  from  perfect  intona- 
tion which  sometimes  creep  into  Mr. 
Greene’s  singing.”  Sometimes!  Mr. 
Greene  has  .sung  several  times  in 
Boston.  On  no  occasion  was  his  in- 
tonation flaw*less,  and  it  was  often 
distressingly  false.  Mr.  Greene’s  last 
recital  In  London  was  on  June  5,  and 


M 


Mr.  W.  W.  Stickley  wrote,  this  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  (New 
York):  “Yesterday  I had  my  first  mess 
of  operatic  music.  I accidentally  got 
into  a church  intended  for  people  of  cul- 
ture. I had  always  supposed  that  op- 
ratic  music  was  written  just  to  show 
-;m  different  kinds  of  sound  that  can  be 
,ule  with  the  voice.  But  now  I think 
iat  there  may  be  another  use  for  it. 
advise  the  rich  men  In  that  church  to 
:ave  the  choir  sing  Into  a lot  of  phono- 
graphs, and  when  they  die  keep  the 
phonography  going  day  and  night  in  tne 
vaults  where  they  are  buried.  Satan 
would  never  come  after  them  as  long 
as  he  heard  that  noise.” 

Mine.  Nordica  has  been  talking  as  well 
as  singing  in  London.  She  has  been 
‘■giving  her  views  on  modern  composers 
and  vocalists.”  We  regret  to  learn  that 
Mine  Nordica  is  “severe  on  Debussy.” 
We  now  know  that  "Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande"  is  "not  opera  at  all.  but  recita- 
tion to  an  orchestral  accompaniment, 
talking  instead  of  singing.”  Richard 
i Strauss  is  another  desperate  musical 
villain  He  "wants  the  orchestra  to 
dominate  everything,  singers  included." 
Was  the  writer  of  an  editorial  note  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sarcastic  when  he 
said"  “One  could  wish  that  she  had  also 
expressed  her  opinion  of  some  of  the 
symphonic  compositions  of  the  nev 
school”?  Does  Mme.  Nordica  prefer 
Brackner  to  Bruhms? 

Two  nieces  of  Joachim,  Miss  Adlla  von 
Aranyi  and  her  sister  Miss  Jelly  made 
their  first  appearance  in  London  June  ©. 
Both  fiddle.  Miss  Adlla  studied  with 
her  uncle,  and  the  younger  one  with 
Hnbay.  “Both  are  accomplished  viloin- 

1SSome  time  ago  I had  occasion  to  refer 
w the  fact  that  the  Authors"  Society 
does  not  allow  a manager,  actor,  scene- 
shifter  or  call-boy"  to  produce  a play  at 
the  house  at  which  Tie  is  employed.  This 
siHv  rule  could  be  easily  broken,  for  all 
the  official  had  to  do  was  to  pretend  to 
resign  his  post  for  the  time  being,  and 
resume  his  duties  again  after  a few 
weeks  when  the  piece  had  run  out.  Now, 

1 however,  the  society  has  put  a stop  to 
i this  by  issuing  a fresh  ukase,  forbidding 
a house  from  mounting  a play  by  one 
of  its  employees  unless  at  ,east  T 
months  have  elapsed  since  he  left  that 
theatre.— The  London  Era. 

The  chorus  at  the  Handel-Mendelssohn 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
month  numbered  4000.  . 

Mme  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  received 
a drama  "Le  Froc.es  de  Jeanne  d’Arc 
from  Emile  Moresfu.  She  will  produce 
it  next,  winter. 

H B Irvins  has  accepted  a Belgian 
drama  ' with  Perkin  Warbeck  as  the 
hero.  Ford  wrote  a play  on  the  same 
subject.  The  Belgian 
adapted  by  Laurence 


should  always  be  master  of  the 
emotions  If  he  is  to  create  the  c-ffe.,. 
aimed  at  upon  the  senses  of  his  audi- 
ence. Unless  this  Is  so.  a scene  of 
great  emotion,  for  instance,  may  com- 
pletely lose  Its  effect,  and  what  may 
be,  to  the  actor,  complete  abandon- 
ment will  appear  to  the  audience  the 
ridiculous  rather  than  the  sublime.  | 
“The  curious  difference  In  tempera- 
ment of  nations  was  brought  home  to 
me  some  years  ago  while  witnessing 
a very  fine  performance  of  Sardou’s 
old  play,  ’Fernande,’  at  Daly’s  Thea-j 
tre  in  New  York.  In  the  last  act  the 
young  Italian  husband  suddenly  finds 
that  he  has  been  trapped  Into  marry! 
ing  a young  girl  of  no  parentag 
whatever— in  fact,  illegitimate.  Hi 
rage  and  grief  know  no  bounds,  y. 
with  It  all  he  loves  the  girl.  Th 
actor  wept,  and  the  audience  laughec 
I presume  the  fact  of  a man  sheddln, 
tears  was  looked  upon  as  ludicrous  bj 
i the  Anglo-American  audience  whlcl 
filled  the  theatre.”  \ 


‘lml.  a tenor  who  has  been 
nging  in  London,  speaks  up  for  his 
-lbe  and  defends  the  large,  salaries  de- 
landed  by  tenors  on  the  ground  that 
iiey  are  "rare  people,  whose  training 
usts  large  sums  of  money.”  He  Is  re- 
minded by  a I.ondoner  that  at  the  be- 1 
Inning  of  the  18th  century,  the  leading  J 
i-r.or  a‘  the  Paris  Opera  was  satisfied  j 
rlf.  a yearly  salary  equivalent  to  about  I 
present  time,  and  he  was  I 


ife 


at  t».«  r- 

to  ftlnx  more  frequently  than 
mo  \h  otfliged  to  sing  by  his  con- I 
ActorM  were  better  paid  In  Franc** 
•Infers  or  dramatic*  Each  of  the 
k member*  of  Moliere’a  company! 
t*r]  annually  an  average  of  about 
during  the  last  15  years  of  Mollere'si 
Mollere  drew  about  $5160  a year  I 
■tor  and  manager,  but  hh  a pla>- 
■ j • h*  made  only  about  $40,000  In  all 
vrnl*  of  «alariee  at.  the  Theatre 
r:t)*  ha;-,  varied  but  Mlightly  *lnce 

•iien  the  maximum  amount  drawn) 

ny  member  of  the  company  was 
fpreaent  day  value):  In  100*.  no  no- 
ire received  more  than  £1440/' 
ere  are  a*  many  cheerful  fact* 
t Mary  Garden  an  about  the 

hypotenuse.  We  ar*-  uow  j 
nervous  energy  aurround* 
” like  an  aureole,  that  ahe  “fairly 
Sia’e*  her  peraonallty’' — ho  that  the 
**  ; arid*  no  doubt  next  aeaaon  will 


of 


a foot  note  in  the  program  book  ran 
thus-  "The  last  song  In  today’s  pro- 
gram Is  the  400th,  i respective  of  rep- 
etitions. which  Mr.  Greene  has  pro- 
duced at  his  recitals  in  London. 
Among  his  latest  songs  are  some  tra- 
ditional Irish  airs  (as  yet  unpub- 
lished!, arranged  by  Herbert  Hughes. 

At  an  afternoon  recital  given  in 
London  last  month  by  a "lady,"  "cof‘‘ 
slderable  amusement  was  caused  by 
the  solemn  presentation  to  the  singer 
of  either  a Spitz  puppy  or  a black  kit- 
ten — it  was  not.  easy  to  see  winch 
through  the  dense  forest  o£  fashion-  j 
able  hats.”  Not  long  ago  several 
baskets  of  “luscious  looking  fruit 
were  handed  up  to  a concert  given  in  j 
London. 

The  chairman  Henry  Tozer  at  the  an- i 
nual  meeting  of  the  Oxford  in  London 
last  month  referred  to  the  high  salaries 
now  demanded  by  vaudeville  folk.  Mr. 
Mlcawber  was  quoted:  "Annuqlincome 

£20  annual  expenditure  £19  18s  fid;  result, 
happiness.  Annual  Income  £20.  annual 
expenditure  £20  0s  Oil;  result,  misery. 
The  blossom  is  blighted,  the  leaf  is 
withered  tie  god  of  day  comes  down 
upon  the  dreary  scene,  and  you  are  foi- 
ever  floored."  If  managers  pay  artists 
a larger  sum  than  the  public  pays  the 
managers,  shareholders  must  suffer.  The 
manager  of  another  variety  theatre  In 
London  nald  he  had  no  quarrel  with  any 
artist  for  demanding  a large  salary. 


drama  will  be 

aaapieu  o,  Irving.  H.  B. 

will  be  seen  next  season  as  Richelieu. 

I -B  C.  writes  to  The  Herald  about 
performances  of  Joan  of  "Arc  plays  in 
Boston.  "In  1848  Mrs.  Thoman  took  a 
benefit  at  the  Museum  in  a three-act 
nlav  by  Edward  FttzBall  called  “Joan 
of  Arc;  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.”  which 
was  repeated.  Maude  Banks  was  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  House  in  "Joan  of  Arc 
In  1888  and  1890,  and  Fanny  Devenport 
acted  in  "A  Soldier  of  France”  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Oct.  20,  1897.  I was 
there  The  play  was  pretty  bad,  and 
did  not  go,  although  the  name  was 
Changed  to  ‘The  Saint  and  the  Fool  and 
then  to  Moan  of  Arc.’  It  was  by  Frances 
Aymat  Mathews.”  The  melodrama  by 
FitzBal!  was  published  about  18.6.  The 

"Isot  f°r  U WaS  WrnpHIIMPHA^h- 


TWO  SULTRY  PLAYS. 

As  sultry  as  the  weather  are  two  plays 
Just  produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts. 

The  first  of  these,  "La  Gosseline,”  is  a 
sordid  episode  of  the  “Police  Gazette” 
type,  enacted  in  a wine  shop.  "La  Gos. 
seline"  In  order  to  save  herself  fk^m  the 
infatuation  of  her  stepfather,  and1  hav- 
ing no  other  refuge,  pretends  to  have  a 
lover,  and  is  stabbed  to  death  by  her 
parent.  He  urges  the  strange  excuse 
that  she  resembles  his  first  wife.  Isben,  , 
Tolstoy,  Hauptmann,  in  their  most  de- 
pressing and  pessimistic  moods,  might 
have  collaborated  in  the  three-act  drama 
“Les  Baillonnes,”  which  succeeded  “La 
Gosseline,”  and  is  by  the  same  autjror, 
Jacques  Terni.  The  pseudonym  Is  that 
} of  a woman;  the  sex  is  not  cheerful,  evi- 
dently, when  it  takes  to  writing  plays. 
The  theory  of  collaboration,  which  I 
have  enunciated  above,  might  account 
also  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  play  on 
the  principle  of  "Too  many  cooks  * * • ” 

I doubt  whether  at  any  time  a drama- 
tized puzzle  of  this  kind  would  keep  us 
up  o’  nights,  with  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating cool  drinks  under  a spreading 
chestnut  tree.  It  certainly  finds  the 
heated  brow  in  no  mood  to  ponder  tha 
intricacies  of  professional  secrecy,  the 
curse  of  heredity,  super-woman  suc- 
cumbing to  human  frailties,  imperilled 
innocence,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  author  has  needlessly  jarred  our 
nerves,  she  has  also  given  us  a more 
than  habitual  dose  of  complication.  The 
heroine  is  a woman  doctor,  Genevieve: 

It  is  evidently  the  day  of  feminine 
achievements.  She  has  adopted  a >oung 
person  named  Annette,  who  is  in  love 
with  Serge  Oroff,  a talented  young  mu- 
sician  of  Russian  extraction.  Love is 
more  than  unusually  blind,  for  tha 
young  man  is  particularly  eccentric.  The 
doctor,  of  course  ,is  not  to  be  deceived 
as  to  the  symptoms  of  approaching  mad. 
ness.  These  fears  are  confirmed  in  a 
conversation  which  she  has  with  . 

young  man's  father,  a hardened  old 
reprobate,  whose  remnant  of  a con- 
science is  sadly  out  of  plumb.  Genevievo 
wishes  to  prevent  the  match,  but  tha 
father  with  a tenderness  that  would 
be  touching  If  it  were  not  so  misplaced, 
says-  "No;  the  boy’s  heart  will  be 
broken.”  He  does  not  seem  to  consider 
the  young  woman,  or  the  physical  re- 
sults of  such  a marriage.  The  doctoress 
is  torn  with  conflicting  emotions.  Hu- 
manity urges  her  to  prevent  the  union, 
but  professional  honor  debars  her  from 
making  use  of  her  knowledge.  We  are 
perfectly  certain  at  11  P.  M what  she 
ls  going  to  do,  but  it  is  midnight  before 
the  lady  of  science  blurts  out  her  secret 
in  defiance  of  etiquette.  The  young  man 
promptly  has  a fit,  and  the  cui  tain 
comes  down  on  as  lugubrious  a specta- 
cle as  one  could  well  imagine  for  a hot 
evening  in  June.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  ACTOR’S  TEARS. 

In  T.  P.’s  Weekly,  London,  appears 
the  first  article  on  “The  Actor  s Cate-, 
chism,”  by  Robb  Lawson.  To  the  ques- 
tion: 

"Do  real  tears  come  Into  your  eyes 
when  acting  a"1  scene  of  path’os  or  trag- 
edy or  are  they  merely  simulated? 
Some,  actors  claim  that  real  tears  do 
come,  but  might  not  this  lessen  self- 
con  t rol  ?* ' 

Arthur  Bourchler  sent  the  following! 
interesting  reply: 

“With  regard  to  the  question  you 
raise,  mv  humble  opinion  is  that  the, 
actor  should  feel  the  emotions  he  Is 
endeavoring  to  nortrav:  but  that  he| 


“YOURS  TRULY." 

The  Evening  Post  of  New  York 
says  that  a large  dry  goods  house  In 
that  city  sends  out  letters  and  postal 
cards  addressing  purchasers  as 
“Dear  Customer.”  We  are  not  in- 
formed concerning  the  precise  ex- 
pression of  “distinguished  senti- 
ments” at  the  end  of  the  letter; 
whether  the  letter  Is  signed  “Yours 
affectionately”  or  "Yours  till  death. 
How  should  the  purchaser  be  ad- 
dressed: "Dear  Sir,”  “Sir,”  "Dear 

| Madam,”  "Madam,”  or  should  there, 
! be  some  verbal  expression  less  defi 
nite  and  at  the  same  time  more  par- 
ticular, as  that  of  Andrew  Johnson 
when  he  addressed  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats on  a state  occasion  as  “You- 
uns  there  with  the  gewgaws  on"? 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a dutiful 
son  In  New  England  addressed  his 
father  as  "Respected  Sir.”  A warm- 
er form  would  have  been  considered 
disrespectful,  unfillal,  irreverent.  To- 
day “Sir”  seems  ridiculously  haughty, 
purseproud,  snobbish,  when  it  is 
one  man  to  another  on 


f 


m<.t.er  of  ordinary  business.  A 
■oman  writing  “Sir”  demands  her 
hotographs  back.  "Sir”  Is  as  a chal- 
ange.  We  learn  from  the  latest 
•eatise  on  etiquette — and  all  books 
etiquette  are  delightful  and  amus- 
though  Incomplete,  for  there  is 
chapter  in  any  one  of  them  on 
r-room  behavior — we  learn  from 
,e  latest  guide  to  proper  deport- 
ment among  the  “upper  classes”  that 
an  address  to  a total  or  compara- 
tve  stranger  “My  dear  Mr.  Gorm” 
„•  “My  dear  Mrs.  Slushlngton”  is 
uore  formal,  and  therefore  more  ap- 
Dropriate.  than  “Dear  Sir”  or  “Dear  j 
Madam.”  Why?  Is  there  not  a cer- 
aln  familiarity  in  the  use  of  “My.” 
in  expression  of  possession,  as 
though  the  writer  slapped  the  man 
on  the  back  or  ogled  knowingly  the 
wife  of  Slush'ngton ?.  There  are  gen- 
teel persons  who  make  a point  of 
addressing  a business  firm  as  "Gen- 
tlemen." Perhaps  one  of  the  firm 
la  a gentleman,  while  the  other  is  a 

cad.  The  gentleman  in  the  firm 
might  thus  describe  his  partner  in 
strict  confidence,  and  it  would  make 
no  difference  which  of  the  partners 
you  were  talking  with;  but  what  is 
the  matter  with  "Dear  Sirs”?  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  made  some  excel- 
lent remarks  on  this  subject. 

And  why  shoul  any  one  writing  to 
a stranger  subscribe  himself  “Yours 
Sincerely”?  The  subscription  is 
often  ironically  at  variance  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  In  old  times 
a letter  of  vituperation  was  often 
signed  “I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,’’  and  the  irony  was 
not  deliberate.  “Yours  truly”  covers 
the  case  in  business  letters.  “Yours 
very  truly”  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
more  courteous.  “Yours,  etc.,”  is 
favored  by  concise,  non-committal 
persons.  “Yours  to  command”  goes 
with  "I  take  my  pen  in  hand.” 
“Yours”  may  be  a supreme  expres- 
sion of  amorous  devotion,  or  it  may 
be  a rank  impertinence.  The  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter,  male  or  female, 
may  not  want  Smith  or  Jones,  nor 
care  to  number  him  in  the  list  of 
personal  property.  There  are 
genials  of  both  sexes  who  sign  them-  j 
selves,  writing  anybody,  “Yours  cor- 
dially.” Why  not  “Yours  hepatically,” 
for  the  liver  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  affections?  No  one  today 
would  think  of  writing  “Your  hum- 
ble servant,”  yet  the  phrase  was  once 
common,  when  the  letter  was  any- 
thing but  humble.  It  would  be  a re- 
lief on  occasions  to  begin  a letter 
"Unspeakable  Prig!”  and  end  “Yours 
contemptuously,”  but.  this  is  a cau- 
tious age  in  epistolary  matters,  and 
the  phrases,  typewritten,  might  seem 
libellous.  

MEN  AND  THINGS 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Eugene  Ifeavystone,  a letter 
written  apparently  in  good  faith: 

"I  wish  I had  seen  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  when  he  called  on  my  friend, 
George  Bolivar.  I think  I could  have 
given  him  interesting  notes  for  his  mag- 
num opus,  to  which  I subscribed  three 
or  four  years  ago.  (The  first  volume  of 
'Man  as  a Political  and  Social  Beast’ 
was  then  announced  as  ready  for  pub- 
lication.) 

“I  have  been  investigating  certain 
loosenesses  of  our  vernacular  as  em- 
ployed in  Brookline  and  along  the  beach 
where  Bolivar  and  I live  in  summer. 
In  the  settlements  near  this  beach  the 
collection  of  swill  and  ashes  is  the  lu- 
crative privilege  of  one  of  the  town 
lathers,  who  makes  a private  assess- 
ment for  a service  usually  rendered  the 
taxpayer  for  nothing.  This  alone  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Johnson; 
cut  the  collector’s  scheme  ,of  classifica- 
tion of  his  material  would,  I am  sure, 
ead  Mr.  Johnson  to  entertaining  and 
idmirable  digressions,  excursions,  foot- 
totes. 

“Ashes  in  this  classification  Includes, 
tccording  to  the  collector’s  terminology, 
tld  tin  cans,  bottles,  and  grass  cut  from 
lie  passionately  cared-for  lawns  of  the 
iistrict,  but  never,  and  on  no  account, 
taper,  excelsior  and  old  boxes.  Swill 
s not  merely  the  vulgar  product  that 
exieographers  have  in  mind  when  in 
he  act  of  uttering  dictionaries— kitchen 
•efuse  given  to  swine;  derived  from  the 
Vnglo-Saxon  swllian,  to  bathe,  since  the 
word  in  a larger  sense  mpans  liquid  food 
'or  domestic  animals;  nor  is  It  the  word 
mown  to  poets.  See  Clare’s  'Rural  Life’ 
1820) ; 

!H)0  takes  the  swill  to  serve  the  liogs 
In  cl  steals  the  milk  fur  cats  and  dogs? 

kiMy  Mary. 


“I  suppose  that  the  derivation  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Is  best  explained  by 
saying  that  the  verb  to  swill  meant,  and 
I still  means  In  English  provinces,  to 
j rinse,  to  cleanse  by  rinsing.  Swillings 
meant  the  washings  of  vessels,  and  a 
] great  drinker  was  known  to  our  ’coarse’ 

; ancestors  as  a ‘swilling  tub,’  though 
Cotgrave  in  his  dictionary  preferred 
’buck  pint’  or  ‘swill-pot’  as  still  more 
expressive;  ‘cervlslae  barathrum.’ 

"But  t digress.  This  collector  class- 
ifies as  swill,  freshly  opened  cans  of 
tinned  meat,  paper  In  which  butcher’s 
meat  has  been  wrapped,  but  no  other 
sort  of  paper.  He  will  have  nothing  Lo 
do  with  paper,  which  includes  accord-  J 
ing  to  his  dictionary,  old  boxes  and  ex-  | 
celsior,  as  stated  above,  so  these  ma- 
terials are  burned  by  the  owners  ‘com- 
panionabling’  on  the  beach.  This  burn- 
ing is  usually  done  at  night  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  The  effect  is  that  of  a lot  of 
wreckers  with  false  beacons  luring 
, wretched  mariners  and  belated,  terror-  ; 
stricken  excursionists.  This  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  unceasing  loot  of 
drift  wood  by  the  incendiaries. 

“Now  In  Brookline  bottles  are  paper, 
not  swill,  and  old  tin  cans  are  in  a 
lamentable  plight,  for  they  are  neither 
swill  nor  ashes.  In  Brookline,  too,  cut 
grass  is  reckoned  as  ashes,  but  old  boxes 
are  unclassified,  forlorn,  despised,  re- 
jected. 

“Truly,  Mr.  Editor,  truly,  Mr.  John- 
son. Is  our  r.oble  language,  the  language 
of  Chaucer,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  De  Foe,  Swift.  Congreve,  Fielding, 
Coleridge,  Cobbett,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey, 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Whitman, 
Pater,  Swinburne,  falling  into  a condi- 
tion of  pitiable  flabbiness  when  one 
asking  with  the  most  abstemious  in- 
tention for  paper  may  receive  a bottle; 
when  a man  addressing  piously  the 
ashes  of  his  fathers  may  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
old  tin  cans!  In  comparison  with  this 
how  insignificant  the  complaint  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  ‘Mummy  is  become 

merchandise,  Mizraim  cures  woundsi, 
and  Pharoah  Is  sold  for  balsams’!  In 
comparison  witli  this  how  slight  the 
desecration  of  paternal  ashes  that 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  poet, 
Horatius  Flaccus! 


“The  Fourth  passed  off  without  acci- 
|denl  at  Kenside.  The  reckless  youth 
did  little  harm  save  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tems of  the  timid.  In  these  matters,  as 
in  the  case  of  a well  advertised  food, 
there  is  ‘a  reason.’  A man  near  me. 
whose  children  fired  their  crackers 
from  the  veranda  and  against  the  side 
of  a flimsy  wooden  house,  and  lighted 
many  of  their  evening  fireworks  in  the 
front  parlor,  so  that  tremulous  fe- 
male relatives,  keeping  out  of  harm’s 
way,  might  lose  nothing  of  their  effect, 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 


“I  read  in  a newspaper  about  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  a Air.  Voelker 
in  New  York,  who,  being  in  the  hard- 
ware business  for  23  years,  accumulated 
property  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  As 
an  iron  monger,  he  was  thrifty,  temper- 
ate, courteous,  intelligent.  Now  he 
pinches  members  of  his  families  or  per- 
sons met  in  the  street.  He  pinches  them 
with  his  fingers  or  with  six-inch  pliers 
which  he  carries  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  23d  year  of  his  business  life  he 
would  drive  customers  from  the  store 
with  a heavy  cane.  Now  he  sometimes 
drinks  in  a day  six  pints  of  cjrampagne, 
a quart  of  cognac  and  10  milk  punches. 
He  washes  his  face  and  hair  in  cham- 
pagne and  cognac,  and  puts  champagne 
in  his  soup  and  other  dishes.  Has  Mr. 
Johnson  notes  of  similar  cases?  Cham- 
ipagne,  I am  informed  by  those  whose 
authority  I must  respect,  is  sometimes 
used  as  a hair  wash  by  misguided  young 
women  who  would  fain  he  Titian 
blondes,  and  I am  also  informed  that 
| certain  play-actresses  have  taken  cham- 
pagne baths,  and  pleasing  anecdotes 
have  been  told  about  them.  I have  also 
| heard  that  certain  meats  may  be  judi- 
ciously cooked  with  champagne.  What 
I wish  to  know  is  whether  constant 
association  with  hardware  leads  many 
to  wild  liquid  indulgence.  The  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the 
sub-title  of  Vols.  5 and  8 of  his  colossal 
work  would  be  “Rum,’  the  word  used  in 
its  broadest,  most  extended  meaning; 
but  it  looks  now  as  though  these  vol- 
umes would  not  be  published  for  several 
years.” 

J.  B.  C.  writes:  "There  was  a re- 

view of  Mr.  Anatole  Franco’s  latest  vol- 
ume in  the  Sunday  Herald  July  4.  One 
of  the  stories  in  this  book  told  of  the 
happy  man  who  had  no  shirt.  Don’t 
you  remember  MadWinnis  in  Samuel 
Lover’s  farce,  ‘The  Happy  Man’— the 
same  story?” 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 

Let  us  today  consider  In  a .spirit  of 
love  controlled  by  justice  the  claims  of 
| candidates  for  admission  to  the'  Homo- 
I gatherum,  not  the  least  interesting  de- 
partment of  the  Great  and  Wild  East 
! Show  with  its  continuous  performance. 

■ Stirred  by  a review  of  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn’s  book  of  reminiscences  and  the 
book  itself,  some  one  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Sun  (New  York)  telling  a story 
about  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  how  Mr. 
Emerson,  asked  If  he  would  write  his 
name  In  a volume  of  his  works  to  be 
given  to  a woman  of  exactly  his  own 
age,  said:  “Ah!  if  I had  known  she 

was  so  old  I should  have  written  my 
name  all  the  more  gladly.”  Reading! 
this  anecdote,  Mr.  David  A.  Curtis  at 
once  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  Sun  a 
short  letter,  in  which  he  said:  “I  sub- 

mit that  Mr.  Emerson  was  incapable  of 
making  so  banal  and  so  absolutely  un- 
important a remark  as  this  under  any 
circumstances.” 


Yet  Mr.  Emerson  was  mortal.  What 
would  Mr.  Curtis  have  had  him  say? 
Something  oracular,  orphie?  Something 
from  the  Upanishads,  the  Katha, 
Prashna  or  Chhandogya?  We  know  that 
Mr.  Emerson  was  passionately  addicted 
to  pie,  and  there  is  a memorable  story  \ 
connected  with  his  eating  pie  at  break- 
fast. We  also  know  that  he  once  told 
Mr.  Alcott  that  he  (Emerson)  could  not 
talk,  and  that  he  (Alcott)  could  talk 
but  could  not  write. 


De  Quincey,  before  he  knew  Words- 
worth, met  a "glorified  gentleman  (who 
par  paranthese  was  also  a donkey),” 
who  had  travelled  In  a stage  coach  with 
the  poet  nearly  300  miles.  De  Quincey 
said  to  him;  "Doubtless,  you  must 
have  heard  many  profound  remarks 
that  would  inevitably  fall  from  his 
lips.”  The  man’s  eyes  brightened.  He 
did  remember  something.  The  break- 
fast at  Baldock  was  a wretched  one, 
and  Wordsworth  observed— "What  did 
he  observe?”  asked  the  palpitating 
Opium  Eater— Wordsworth  observed  that 
“the  buttered  toast  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  if  It  had  been  soaked  in  hot 
water." 


| Summer  is  here,  whatever  the  ther- 
mometer may  say.  There  is  discussion 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  question  wheth- 
er actresses  should  marry;  also  the 
question  “Why  we  swing  our  arms  in 
walking!”  Some  might  answer  to  the 
latter:  “We  don’t.” 


Who  has  not  been  disappointed  at  the 
familiar  speech  of  the  supposedly  great? 
Famous  men,  men  on  a common  or  a 
heroic  occasion,  should  speak  famously, 
and  so  fitting  death-bed  remarks  are 
attributed  to  them.  A public  man  is 
supposed  to  die  as  though  a photog- 
rapher and  a worker  of  a graphophone 
were  present,  as  though  the  scene  would 
make  a fine  steel  engraving  to  be 
framed  in  black.  Does  Goethe  ask 
for  another  candle?  “ ’Mehr  Ltcht’ 
was  the  prayer  of  the  dying  Goethe 
as  he  was  about  to  go  into  eter- 
nal light"— or  words  to  that  effect. 
Celebrated  remarks  of  dying  men 
are  what  Brown,  Jones  and  Rob- 
inson think  the  great  men  should  have 
said  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  Cam- 
bronne,  It  was  believed,  shouted  glori- 
ously: “The  Guard  dies,  but  never  sur- 

renders." Then  an  equally  celebrated 
speech,  a speech  of  a monosyllable,  was 
put  into  his  mouth.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not  make  the  reply  that 
excited  Victor  Hugo’s  extravagant  eu- 
logy, In  which  he  connected  Cambronne 
with  Leonidas  and  Rabelais.  Nor  did 
Cambronne  die  on  the  field  of  Waterloo; 
nor  did  he  die  until  some  years  after- 
ward. 


Surely  the  old  English  gentleman 
whose  wife  recently  applied  to  magis- 
trates for  a sumomns  against  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  “quite  unman- 
ageable,” should  be  an  attraction  in  the 
Homogatherum.  Seventy-five  years  old, 
he  has  a childfvife.  Blessed  with  a for- 
, tune  he  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  old  age  pension.  This  pen- 
sion he  spends  on  oysters.  “One  can 
picture  this  venerable  bon  vivant,” 
writes  an  admiring  Londoner,  “sitting 
down  to  his  hebdomadal  dozen  of  na- 
tives (at  four-and-six),  with  a pint  of 
stout  (fourpence),  which  would  leave  a 
generous  twopence  for  the  waiter,  and 
devoutly  drinking  the  health  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  con- 
fusion to  the  opponents  of  philanthropic 
finance." 

Why  should  this  worthy  man  be 
summoned?  He  eats  only  a dozen  oys- 
ters at  a time.  Dr.  Gastaldi,  who  died 
at  table  of  apoplexy  before  a pate  de 
foie  gras,  often  ate  40  dozen  oysters 
at  a sitting  and  with  impunity.  Oys- 
ters promote  health  and  longevity. 
Boerhave,  the  learned  Dutch  leech,  re- 
corded the  case  of  a big,  strong,  tall 
man  who  fell  Into  a decline,  but,  after 
all  other  remedies  had  proved  of  no 
avail,  was  rapidly  restored  to  health 
by  a diet  of  oysters  and  lived  to  be  93 
years  old.  Venerable  Dr.  Leroy  was  in 
the  habit  of  eating  two  dozen  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  he 
would  exultingly  show  the  empty 
shells  to  his  friends  and  say  with  a 
smile:  “There  you  may  behold  the 

fountain  of  my  youthful  strength.” 
TVr  other  Improving  anecdotes  of  this 
nature  see  "Oysters  and  All  About 
Them,”  by  John  R.  Philpots,  L.  R. . C. 
P.,  and  S.  Edin.,  J.  P.,  etc.  (vol.  I.,  chap. 
XVI.,  "The  Oysters  and  the  Doctor,” 


pp.  305-338),  volumes  that  should  bo  j 
nn  the  table,  not  merely  In  the  library 
of  every  person  who  pretends  to  any  | 
knowledge  of  art,  literature  and 
science. 

This  young-wived,  oyster-eating  old 
man  was  summoned  before  magistrates 
at  Wlllesden,  and  In  the  workhouse  of 
Willesden  were  doings  that  ensure  the 
doers  an  honorable  position  In  the  Wild 
East  Show.  Anthony  Trollope,  describ- 
ing a visit  of  Grace  Crawley  at  Alllng- 
ton,  was  eloquent  concerning  the  pecu- 
liar bitterness  of  the  trials  experienced 
by  poor  gentry.  "The  poverty  of  the  : 
normal  poor  does  not  approach  It.”  Hel 
should  have  lived  to  read  the  news  fromj 
Wlllesden.  A petty  tyrant  withdrew  the  \ 
meat  course  from  the  midday  meal  j 
served  to  able-bodied  Inmates  of  the  i 
workhouse  and  substituted  suet  dump-  | 
ling,  called  by  the  fastidious  In  the  In-  I 
stitution  “moistened  wadding,”  also  I 
“ploughed  field."  Three  months  ago  ! 
there  were  50  at  the  table;  today  there  j 
are  not  over  half  a dozen.  Not  long  ago, 
at  a home  for  convalescent  workmen, 
non-paying  guests  refused  to  peel  the 
potatoes  and  left  them  untouched  at 
table  because  they  were  served  In  their 
jackets. 

In  the  cdurse  of  a debate  on  the  mer- 
cantile marine  subsidies  bill  In  the  Ital- 
ian Parliament,  Sig.  Schanzer,  minister 
of  posts  and  telegraphs,  punched  Sig. 
Colajanni.  The  former’s  coat-tails  were 
torn  by  restraining  friends,  and  the 
minister  escaped  and  made  other  wild 
rushes,  while  the  public  in  the  galleries 
distributed  epithets  according  to  their 
political  and  economic  views.  Some  of  the 
Italian  journals  called  the  scene  disgrace- 
ful; others  spoke  of  the  Americanization 
of  their  national  politics.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  minister  used  his 
fists,  not  a stiletto;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
a step  upward,  as  the  woman  in  Cam- 
bridge remarked  when  a lecturer  stated 
that  certain  cannibals  with  whom  ho 
had  sojourned  ate  long  pig  boiled,  not 
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AERIAL  LAW. 

About  1 67  9 an  Italian  named  Fran- 
cesco Lana  demonstrated  "how  it  Is 
practically  possible  to  make  a ship 
which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  air, 
and  may  be  moved  either  by  sails  or 
oars.”  His  scheme  was  to  make  a 
brazen  vessel.  Which  should  weigh 
less  than  the  air  it  contained  and 
float  in  the  air  when  that  which  was 
within  it  should  be  pumped  out.  He 
found  an  insuperable  objection,  a 
moral  one.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Lord  would  suffer  the  invention  to 
take  effect,  “because  of  the  many  con- 
sequences which  may  disturb  the 
civil  government  of  men.”  Like  the 
honest  English  squire  of  today,  peer- 
ing into  the  air  for  German  aero- 
planes, Lana  saw  airships  over  cities 
and  descending  to  discharge  soldiers. 
He  saw  them  floating,  terrible,  over 
private  houses  and  ships  at  sea. 

“For  our  ship  descending  out  of  the, 
air  to  the  sails  of  sea  ships,  It  may! 
cut  their  ropes;  yea  without  descend-! 
mg,  by  casting  grapples,  it  may  overset  ; 
them,  kill  their  men.  burn  their  ships  I 
by  artificial  fireworks  anrl  fireballs.  : 
And  tiiis  they  may  do  not  only  to1 
ships,  but  to  great  buildings,  castles, 
cities,  with  such  security  that  they 
which  cast  these  things  down,  from  a 
height  out  of  gunshot,  cannot  on  the 
other  side  be  offended  by  those  from 
below.” 

Does  not  this  read  like  an  editorial 
article  in  a London  daily? 

Modern  inventors  are  less  squeam- 
ish. Their  thought  of  the  Lord  is  tho 
hope  that  he  will  send  favoring  winds 
The  nations  look  forward  to  aerial 
fleets,  or  at  least  flotillas.  Men  of 
commerce  see  competing  and  profit- 
able lines.  The  citizen  is  already 
wondering  whether  he  can  afford  an 
outing  aeroplane,  a sailabout.  The 
air  is  full  of  moving  things,  and  In 
time  they  will  excite  legislation  and 
litigation. 

Already  have  certain  Germans, 
deep  thinkers,  pondered  the  subject, 
and  it  is  said  that  a code  is  in  con- 
templation. They  are  first  concerned 
with  the  international  law.  What  re-  I 
lationship  should  exist  between  air-  j 
space  and  the  state  beneath?  Prof.1 
Westlake,  at  the  Hague  three  years 
ago,  based  his  opinion  on  the  maxim: 
"To  him  that  owns  the  ground  be- 
longs the  sky.”  The  Germans  dissent 
vehemently.  They  do  not  even  listen 
to  Prof.  Westlake's  qualification  of 
•'the  right  of  Inoffensive  passage.” 
They  hold  that  “only  a kind  of  sphere 
of  influence  or  overlordship  could  be 
claimed,  which,  however,  shoni” 


i y,0  restricted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
State's  self-preservation,  but  should 
extend  to  the  assertion  of  its  leglti- 
mate  interests. 

The  Germans  are  considering  other 
questions:  the  extent  and  nature  of 
police  jurisdiction,  spying,  custom  i 
houses,  the  obligation  of  carrying  the 
national  tlag.  the  ceremonies  and 
etiquette  of  the  air— as  who  should 
salute  first — protection  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  wireless  tel- 
egraphy. rules  of  the  road,  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  crimes  and  torts,  etc., 
etc.  They  have  discussed  the  qucs- 

i tion  "as  to  the  nationality  of  a child 
born  in  an  airship  landing  on  foreign 
territory  or  born  in  the  air  on  a for- 
eign ship.”  Has  not  this  question 
been  settled,  if  the  aeroplane  is  reck-  ' 
oned  as  a "ship”?  Thus  there  is| 
more  trouble  coming.  There  are 
some  philosophers  who  insist  that 
i nearly  every  invention  intended  to 
benefit  mankind  has  brought  with  it 
inevitable  and  injurious  compll'ca- 
I tions  so  that  the  race  would  be  better 
if  the  invention  had  not  been  per- 
fected. They  would  argue,  for  in-  j 
stance,  that  the  telephone  has  not| 
only  destroyed  the  privacy  and  the 
dignity  of  daily  life;  it  has  affected 
the  nervous  system,  goaded  hurrying, 
restless  men  and  women,  lessened 
vitality.  What  will  they  not  urge 
against  aeroplanes?  On  the  other 
hand,  there  will  be  another  specialty 
In  the  practice  of  law,  and  the  old 
encouraging  saw,  “There’s  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top,”  will  have  a new 
significance. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Anthony  Trollope,  describing  Miss 
Thorne’s  hospitality,  remarked:  “If 

you  go  to  stay  at  a gentleman's  house 
you  understand  that,  aS  a matter  of 
course,  you  will  be  provided  with  meat 
and  drink.  Some  hosts  furnish  you  with 
cigars."  It  would  appear  then  that  in 
the  England  of  1867,  the  majority  of 
hosts  did  not  provide  cigars  for  their 
guests.  This  seems  incredible,  but  the 
novels  of  Trollope  are  photographs  of 
life  and  therefore  to  some  uninterest- 
ing, because  the  negatives  are  not 
"touched  up.”  If  these  hosts  did  not 
furnish  cigars,  did  they  perhaps  fur- 
bish pipes,  church  -wardens  or  -briar- 
lyood,  and  allow  their  guests  to  take 
fe  necessary  tobacco  by  putting  a pen- 
in  the  slot,  as  in  the  smoking  rooms 
certain  English  inns  today? 


are  visiting  Mr.  Golightly  at  his 
t palace.  Would  he  not  express 
|j  e as  one  insulted  if,  after  dinner 
|]  300  ild  pull  out  one  of  your  custom- 
1?'  rs  and  smoke  It,  a cigar  that 
burning  rags,  or  the  brands 
’ vulgarly-. mown  as  Flor  Hoboken,  Pride 
of  the  Sewer,  Obscuro  Stinkadoro?  You 
may  in  turn  say  that  you  have  no  con- 
fidence in  Golightly’s  cigars;  neverthe- 
less a host  is  entitled  to  a certain  de- 
gree of  courtesy.  If  your  bed  sags  in 
the  middle,  if  the  servants  tramp  at  an 
absurdly  early  hour  over  your  head,  if 
the  cook  is  an  assassin  more  subtle 
than  any  servant  of  »n  Italian  prince 
in  the  adventurous  years,  if  your  host's 
wines  and  cigars  are  to  you  as  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  why  do  you 
stay  under  his  roof?  There  are  early 
tra,ns  to  the  city. 

Tou  like  to  be  at  Gollghtly’s,  for  he  Is 
a swell  and  lives  “Bumbustuously.” 
Henry  James,  the  elder,  whose  English, 
as  his  son  William  said  with  just  pride, 
has  "great  dignity  of  cadence  and  full 
and  homely  vocabulary,’’  also  “a  sort 
of  Inward  palpitating  human  quality, 
gracious  and  tender,  precise,  fierce, 
scornful,  humorous  by  turns,’’  delivered 
a .eeture  over  59  years  ago  on  proper- 
ty a a symbol,  and  this  lecture  wa.s 
included  with  others  In  a volume  which, 
v e fear  Is  little  read  today.  In  this 
lecture  James  said:  “If  you,  one  of  my 

friends,  undistinguished  by  property,  In- 
vite me  to  dine  with  you,  and  Mr.  Astor 
or  Mr.  Girard  ask  me  to  dine  w-lth 
either  of  them,  I shall  feei  a much  deep- 
er flutter  of  pleasure  from  their  invita- 
tion than  yours.  I gladly  grant  that 
you  have  private  excellencies  which 
they  have  not,  that  you  have  a larger 
heart,  a subtler  brain,  and  accomplish* 
nri-nt-  ■ hi-  h appeal  to  my  inmost  sym- 
pathy But  somehow  your  private  man- 
hood lacks  that  public  ratification  and 
prestige  of  the  skies,  which  to  the  car- 
nal mind  accompanies  gieat  possessions 
or  gr-at  power,  and  I accordingly,  mis- 
erable flunkey  that  f am:  am  compelled 
o regret  that  a previous  engagement 
’ll  prevent  my  doing  Justice  to  your 
ellent  dinner."  And  so  you,  and  so 


we,  dear  sir,  would  accept  nn  Invitation 

for  n week  at  the  Golightlys,  and  not 
find  :t  convenient  to  visit  Jones  or  Rob- 
inson. in  the  first  place  we  should,  on 
the  whole,  be  far  more  comfortable.  At 
Jones',  where  there  Is  only  a maid  of 
all  wo  k.  we  should  hear  the  creaking 
of  the  domestic  machinery.  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson, it  is  true,  keeps  two  servants, 
but  for  all  that,  she  is  like  Martha,  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  she  is  Mus- 
tered when  she  sits  down  at  dinner  and 
Is  conscious  of  any  inquiring,  critical 
glance  at  soup,  roast  or  salad. 

Occasionally  you  run  against  a host 
that  docs  not  use  tobacco  in  any  of  its 
pleasingly  pernicious  forms.  When  the 
cigars  are  passed,  he  says:  “You  must 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  not  joining 
you,  but  I never  smoke.  I think  you 
will  like  those  cigars.  They  were  rec- 
ommended to  me  by ,’’  and  he  names 

a prodigious  swell,  a noted  judge  of 
everything  condemned  by  restless  liy- 
genic  authorities  and  indefatigable  mor- 
alists. (There  are  some  hosts  who  tell 
you  in  an  important  manner  what  the 
cigars  cost  by  the  hundred— though 
| Slushington,  the  suddenly  rich,  buys 
only  by  the  thousand).  What  are  you 
to  do?  Boldly  venture?  Use  the  clipper 
and  light  offered  deferentially  by  the 
butler?  Or  will  you  say,  “Thanks;  but 
you  don't  mind  if  I smoke  one  of  my 
own.  Yours  looks  too  strong;  I’ve  no 
doubt  it’s  excellent,  but  it  is  too  rich 
for  my  blood?”  And  with  that  you  pull 
from  a waistcoat  pocket  a long,  black 
thing  that  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  three 
for  a quarter  and  bite  off  the  end  with 
your  teeth.  (We  do  not  name  the 
brand,  lest  we  be  suspected  of  a private 
understanding  with  the  tobacconist;  but 
the  cigar  is  of  the  kind  that  searches 
out  the  centres  of  life,  arid  the  unac- 
customed, smoking  it.  soqn  feels  it  in  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  His  liver  was  dried 
long  ago— and  is  now  only  a “fleeting 
remnant,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  “C.  S. 
C.”)  i 

Charles  Reade  wrote  a description  of 
Severne’s  room,  a guest  room  at  Vizard 
Court.  This  great  room  contained  — 
what  did  it  not  contain?  Three  brass 
bedsteads,  so  that  if  the  guest  were  hot 
or  feverish  he  could  try  each  one  in 
turn;  prodigious  wash-hand  stands  with 
china  backs  four  feet  high,  all  sorts  of 
baths  and  towels,  a large  knee-hole 
table,  paper  and  envelopes,  an  ante- 
room for  bathing  screened  and  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  two  clocks  in  per- 
fect time— there  is  n.o  striking  clock  in 
an  ideal  guest  room— a choice  library,  a 
piano  and  a harmonium  in  perfect  tune, 
chairs  of  enormous  size — but  there  was 
no  box  of  sigars,  there  were  no  pipes 
and  tobacco  on  any  table.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken,  Reade  did  not  like  to- 
bacco. Is  there  not  a diatribe  against 
the  weed  in  “A  Terrible  Temptation,” 
the  novel  that  shocked  prurient  prudes 
when  it  was  published  in  serial  form  in 
a Boston  weekly?  It  may  be  said  that  a 
guest  should  not  smoke  in  his  bedroom. 
Certainly  he  should  not  when  it  is  a little 
box  with  thin  sides  and  close  to  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  host  and  hostess;  but 
this  room  at  Vizard  Court  had  an  oriel 
window  20  feet  wide  and  half  a dozen 
casements. 


Here  is  the  fork:  If  you  accept 

your  host's  cigars  you  may  lose  all 
relish  for  your  own,  or  you  may  be 
poisoned;  if  you  insist  on  smoking 
your  own,  he  will  be  offended  as  a 
generous  host,  and  he  and  the  ether 
guests  may  be  poisoned  even  though 
the  seats  be  on  the  veranda.  The  just 
and  courteous  man  smokes  his  host’s 
cigars;  but,  leaving,  he  does  not  fill 
his  upper  waistcoat  pockets  with 
them.  It  is  true  that  rich  men  are 
sometimes  singularly  economical  in 
the  buying  of  wines  and  tobacco;  but 
the  chances  are  that  Gollghtly’s  cigars 
are  much  better  than  yours.  You 
need  hot  (latter  him  by  commending 
his  taste;  but  you  should  at  least 
smoke  in  his  presence  as  though  your 
enjoyment  were  too  deep  for  words. 
Pass  the  cigar  now  and  then  under 
your  nose  and  tenderly  put  it  again 
between  your  lips.  Golightly  will 
speak  well  of  you  to  his  wife  and  in 
State  street. 


pliJMi*'! 


BETRAYED  CONFIDENCES. 

Some  of  George  Meredith’s  opin- 
ions have  been  published,  now  that 
J he  is  no  longer  able  to  qualify,  ex- 
j plain  or  deny,  and  the  admirers  of 
; the  late  master  of  comedy  may  well 
j regret  the  publication.  We  are  now 
told  that  In  Meredith’s  opinion 
Thackeray's  note  was  “too  monoto- 
j nous”;  that  “The  Great  Hoggarty 
I Diamond,"  which  is  “full  of  excellent 
I fooling."  is  most  likely  to  live  after 

I "Vanity  Fair" — and  how  about 

| “Barry  Lyndon,"  in  spite  of  the  reml- 

II  niscences  of  Casanova's  Memoirs? 
This  is,  however,  legitimate  criticism. 
Dickens  will  not  live  long,  because 
he  was  “a  caricaturist  who  aped  the 
moralist."  Ufa  fun  will  be  meaning- 


less to  a future  "generation, ' and 
curious  readers  will  wonder  what  we 
saw  in  his  novels.  "He  should  have 
kept  to  short  stories.”  And,  pray, 
what  short  story  by  Dickens  is  a 
masterpiece?  Will  another  genera- 
tio«  see  nothing  funny  in  Swiveller, 
Dr.  Rlimber,  Chadband.  Pecksniff, 
Pumblechook,  Mr.  Wegg,  Trabb’s 
boy.  the  Americans  in  “Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit”?  No,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  him- 
self will  seem  to  them  as  he  did  to 
Meredith,  "full  of  the  lumber  of  im- 
becility." 

Others  do  not  escape.  There  is 
nothing  in  Black’s  novels  “but  fish- 
ing and  sunsets.”  Some  will  not 
quarrel  with  this  opinion.  Black 
worked  the  sunset  to  death,  so  that 
the  reader  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
the  famous_Beau  asked  to  admire  a 
setting  sun:  “Yes;  he  does  it  very 

well.”  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
following  splenetic  remarks  attri- 
buted to  Meredith?  “George  Eliot 
had  the  heart  of  Sappho,  but  the 
face,  with  the  long  proboscis,  the 
protruding  teeth  as  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic horse,  betrayed  animality.  What 
of  Lewes?  Oh,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
clown;  he  had  the  legs  of  his  father 
In  his  brain."  This  is  not  criticism; 
this  is  sheer  abuse,  reckless  and  vul- 
gar abuse.  And,  by  the  way,  where 
did  Meredith  find  in  the  Revelation 
any  description  of  a horse  with  long 
proboscis  and  protruding  teeth? 
John  saw  many  horses  in  his  vision: 

a white  horse,  a red  horse,  a black 
horse^  a pale  horse;  the  horses  rid- 
den by  two  hundred  thousand  thou- 
sand horsemen;  their  heads  were  as 
the  heads  of  lions,  and  out  of  their 
mouths  Issued  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone.  Then  there  was  another 
vision  of  white  horses.  In  no  in- 
stance is  there  anything  definite  said 
about  their  teeth  and  proboscides. 
/Meredith  should  not  have  looked  an 
apocalyptic  horse  in  the  teeth. 

Men  of  perception  and  wit,  in  the 
freedom  of  intimate  talk,  with  waist- 
coat unbuttoned  or  in  slippers,  are 
inclined  to  exaggerate  for  the  sake 
of  an  epigram;  or  they  thunder 
abuse  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Boy- 
thorn,  the  Boythorn  of  the  despised 
Dickens,  and  mean  as  little  by  it. 
Truth  escaping  from  the  bottle,  like 
the  Jinnee  released  by  the  fisher- 
man, may  be  bent  on  murder.  The 
de  Goncourts  kept  a journal 
and  Edmond  continued  it  after  his 
brother’s  death — in  which  they  put 
down  relentlessly  what  their  friends 
said  at  table.  There  is  much  that  is 
cynical  in  this  journal;  there  are  pas 
sages  that  strike  English-speaking 
persons  as  needless  in  their  coarse 
ness  or  prurient  curiosity.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  poorer  taste  in  j 
the  Journal  of  de  Goncourts  than 
the  publication  of  the  remarks 
about  George  Eliot  and  Lewes  at- 
tributed to  Meredith,  who  was  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  his  portraiture  of 
gentle  women  and  gentlemen. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Some  one  interested  in  “Spiritual 
Manifestations”  wrote  recently  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  when  there  is 
communication  with  a dead  man  or 
woman  of  distinction,  the  small  talk, 
the  chatter  which  usually  characterizes 
the  first  minutes  of  the  messages  arid 
remarks  coming  through  the  medium 
are  ignored  in  drawing  up  a statement 
of  the  interview  for  strictly  scientific 
purposes.  This  letter  was  prompted  by 
comments  on  the  trifling  speeches  made 
lately  to  Prof.  William  James  by  a 
friend  who  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
much  interested  in  the  exposure  of 
“spiritual  phenomena"  and  also  in  the 
possibilities  of  communication  between 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

We  referred  a few  clays  ago  to  a 
volume,  "Lectures  and  Miscellanies,"  by 
Henry  James,  the  eminent  father  of 
eminent  sons.  This  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1832,  and  In  it  Is  an  entertain- 
ing essay  on  spiritual  rappings.  The 
essay  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
seances  of  the  Fox  sisters,  who  began 
to  give  exhibitions  in  1848 — that  is  to 
sa/.  a lecture  was  given  in  November 
of  that  year  in  Rochester,  N.  Y . . on  the 
nature  of  the  rappings  first  heard  by 
I Mi  thael  Weekman,  and  afterward  by 
john  D.  Fox  In  the  house  in  Uydesville, 
N Y.  There  were  three  sisters — Mar- 
garet, who.  many  believe,  was  the  com- 
mon law  wife  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane; 
! Katharine  or  Kate,  who  married  a 


Frenchman  with  a title,  ariH 
became  Mrs.  Underhill.  In  1852  Kath- 
arine was  a child  at  school  In  New 
York,  and  Margaret,  about  13  years  old, 
was  the  one  with  whom  the  ^spirits 
found  special  delight  in  conversing  by 
rappings. 

The  opening  sentences  of  Henry 
James’  article  will  show  the  prevailing 
temper.  "I  understand  that  these  rap- 
pings are  on  the  increase  in  this  city, 
and  are  devoutly  attended  by  scores  of 
persons  soliciting  intelligence  of  their 
trans-sepulchral  friends  and  cronies. 
The  effect  of  the  exhibitions  will, 
perhaps,  finally  he  to  diminish  the 
prevalent  superstitious  awe  of  death, 
and  beget  common  sense  views  of 
the  life  to  which  it  is  incidental. 
But  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
supernatural  communications,  real  or 
imaginary,  must  almost  necessarily 
prove  injurious  to  the  understanding 
which  receiyes  them."  Arguing  this 
point  at  length,  James  was  led  to  re- 
gard the  so-called  "Spirits”  "rather  as 
so  many  vermin  revealing  themselves 
in  the  tumble-down  walls  of  our  old 
theological  hostelry,  than  as  any  very 
saintly  and  sweet  persons,  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  were  edifying  or  even 
comfortable  to  make.  * * * The  mere 
1 possible  gossip  these  ghostly  gents  re- 
mit to  us  proves  of  what  a flimsy  and 
gossamer  quality  they  themselves  are, 
and  how  feeble  a grasp  they  have  yet 
achieved  of  life.”  James  enjoyed  the 
! report  Tom  Paine  and  Ethan  Allen 
were  boarding  at  a hotel  kept  by  John 
Bunyan,  but  he  could  not  brook  the 
statement  made  seriously  that  the  j 
apostle  Paul,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  and  other  well  behaved  persons 
in  life,  had  each  a chosen  medium  in 
the  neighborhood  “on  whom  to  dump 
his  particular  wisdom  and  so  estab-l 
lish  a depot  for  that  commodity.”  tie 
was  loath  to  believe  that  these  sane, 
orderly  persons  had  turned  out  to  be 
busy-bodies,  turned  into  “hopeless  pea- 
cocks by  the  mere  event  of  death.” 

Artemus  Ward  was  shocked  in  like 
manner,  listening  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  through  a “Trans-Mejim"  in 
London.  When  Artemus  and  his 
friend,  the  landlord  of  the  Greenlion, 
arrived  at  the  hall — "the  au'dlens  was 
mostly  composed  of  rayther  pale  pe- 
ple  whose  eyes  I tho't  rolled  round  In 
a somewhat  wild  manner” — Franklin 
was  speaking  about  the  Atlantic 
cable.  “He  said  the  Cable  was  really 
a merrytorious  affair,  and  that  mes- 
siges  could  be  sent  to’  America  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  their  gettin’ 

I there  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two, 
which  he  said  was  a beautiful  idear, 
and  much  quicker  than  by  steamer  or 
canal-boat.  It  struck  me  that  If  this 
was  Franklin  a spiritooal  life  hadn’t 
improved  the  old  gentleman's  intel- 
lecks  particly.” 

There  are  many  who,  reading  the  re- 
port of  a meeting  In  which  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  receive  mes- 
sages from  dead  friends,  in  this  world 
men  of  recognized  parts,  make  the 
comment  of  Artemus  on  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's maunderings.  Y’et  why  should 
not  a disembodied  spirit  conversing 
for  the  first  time  with  a well  known 
and  remembered  mortal.  In  the 
first  moments  of  joy  and  surprise  talk 
at  random,  Inconsequentially,  even 
foolishly?  The  first  conversation  of 
long  separated  friends  in  this  world 
Is  seldom  edifying  or  satisfactory.  It 
is  often  childish,  full  of  stupid  repeti- 
tions. unimportant  questions  which 
are  followed  by  unimportant  answers 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  first 
meeting  of  lovers,  married  or  be- 
trothed, after  a separation^.  A trav- 
eller in  a distant  land  is  often  unable 
to  describe  bis  impressions,  emotions, 
experiences  in  the  first  letter.  And 
in  eternity  a century  is  as  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  In  this  world  a man 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  mat- 
ters or  describe  events  to  a friend  by 
word  of  mouth.  How  much  more  dif- 
ficult It  must  be  for  a spirit  to  talk 
clearly,  Intelligibly  with  a creature  of 
flesh  and  blood! 

Nor  is  the  change  perhaps  so  violent 
and  complete  as  some  may  think.  The 
oriental  fancy,  as  shown  in  The  Revela- 
tion and  the  Koran,  has  done  injury 
to  the  literal  western  mind.  As  long  as 
we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  heaven 
is  a well  defined  land  in  the  universal 
geography,  that  it  has  boundaries  and 
a capital;’  as  long  as  we  forget  that 
heaven  is  a mental  condition  and  ig- 
nore the  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us, 
so  long  shall  we  be  disconcerted  by  the 
apparent  pettiness  and  the  Irrelevancy 
of  spiritual  communication.  If  the  mor-j 
fal  communing  with  a dead  friend  is t 
interested  in  the  question  whether  coats, 
frock,  cutaway,  seymour  and  swallow- 
tail, are  worn  <n  heaven,  a sympathetic, 
friend  on  the  other  side  will  endeavor 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  A man  shapes! 
his  own  heaven,  builds  It,  decorates  it. 
peoples  It  and  enjoys  it  according  to  his 
own  spiritual  capacity. 

Some  may  remember  the  sensation) 
made  by  the  publication  of  “The  Gates  I 
Ajar.”  Miss  Phelps— for  the  author  was 
then  Miss  Phelps— represented  her  her- 
oine as  promising  to  men,  women  and! 
children  that  they  would  find  In  heaven  [ 


encouraged  by  the  tnougnt  oi  iuum  a 
mrcrhrend.  A clergyman  dying:  some 
onths  afterward  saw  a beatific  vision. 
9e  snld  to  one  near  his  bed:  ' At  any 
ite.  I Know  this:  1 am  n0t  s°  R 1 

Ing'erbread  heaven." 


IALASS0  ANALYZES 
THE  FRENCH  DRAMA 

History  of  “Le  Theatre  Libre" 

Mr  Adolphe  Thalasso  has  written  the 
tory  of  "Le  Theatre  Libre"  in  Paris. 
The  hook  Is  published  by  Mercure  de 
France.  There  is  a complete  list  of  the 
jplays  produced  by  Mr.  Antoine  with  the 
casts;  there  are  sketches  of  some  of  the 
playwrights  whose  dramas  were  first 
produced  at  this  theatre,  and  of  some 
of  the  players.  Of  course  there  is  a 
Sketch  of  Antoine  himself  and  the  story 
of  his  ambition  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theatre  is  told.  The  book 
is  valuable,  however,  to  the  general 
reader,  by  reason  of  the  excellent  essay 
on  the  condition  of  the  French  drama 
when  Antoine  With  a few  brave  asso- 
ciates founded  the  playhouse  that  in- 
fluenced theatres  throughout  Europe 
and  in  America.  There  are  some  who 
take  it  for  granted  that  "The  Free 
Th  re"  was  a playhouse  where 
dramas  of  a coarse,  licentious  or  godless 
character  were  performed  because  they 
were  too  strong  for  the  stomachs  of 
other  managers  in  Paris.  This  amiahle 
delusion  would  he  dispelled  by  reading 
Mr.  Thalasso’s  book. 

(Ml  Thalasso  begins  with  an  inquiry 
Into  the  aesthetics  of  dramatic  wit.  He 
goes  back  to  the  axiom  of  the  Greek 
philosopher— life  is  movement.  This 
ixiom  may  be  applied  to  any  art,  for 
art  tends  toward  a representation  of 
nature;  nature  is  in  constant  move- 
ment. and  the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to 
Ax  in  an  immovable  manner  one  of  the 
phases  of  this  movement.  The  mobile 
..mpresslon  of  nature  is  made  immobile 
by  the  work  of  the  artist. 

Life  is  movement,  but  movement  is  not 
always  life.  Life  alone  gives  movement. 
Movement  does  not  necessarily  give  life. 
True  and  great  dramatic  art,  as  shown 
jy  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Holiere,  and  the  best  of  the  modern 
iramatists.  is  a representation  of  move- 
ment through,  or  by  means  of  life. 
When  this  is  taken  into  consideration, 
t may  be  said  that  no  subject  is  for- 
ign  -to  the  stage.  The  most  vexing 
iroblems.  the  most  abstract  ideas,  the  i 
most  barren  facts,  may  be  put  j 

the  stage,  on  one  condition:  that  I 
they  clothe  a body  and  are  vitalized 
ry  the  vmovement  that  gives  them  life.! 
letnojse  iv  an  abstract  idea;  but  there  | 
s "Macbeth.”  False  devotion  is  a | 
iroblem  for  the  psychologist,  but  there 
s "Tartufe."  What  subject  is  appar- 
ently more  sterile  than  that  of  "Ham- 
et"  with  its  irresolute.  Inactive  hero, 
i subject  that  on  account  of  the  dorni- 
iating  inaction  would  seem  to  be  anti- 
theatrical!  Yet  the  play  is  the  most 
.'ivid  and  human  of  dramatic  master- 
lieces. 

Movement  is  the  essence  of  dramatic 
trt.  it  is  so  powerful  that  even  when 
ic  movement  was  factitious,  it  Insured 
ir  three-quarters  of  a century  the  rule 
' Scribe  and  his  disciples.  Little  by 
ttle,  the  public  began  to  see  the  springs 
id  wires  that  controlled  Scribe’s  pup- 
sets  and  to  recognize  that  this  move- 
nent  was  not  through  life,  but  that  the 
; was  due  only  to  the  movement.  The 
tinction  is  all  important, 

Tr.  Thalasso  gives  this  illustration. 

. hen  the  ballet  "Excelsior"  was  per- 
orated some  20  years  ago  at  the  Eden 
'heatre,  the  marionettes  of  Holden  were 
xhibited  nearby  during  the  entr'actes, 
'he  puppets  came  on  a stage,  played 
here  and  made  their  exits  as  though 
hey  were  human  beings.  In  one  scene 
ight  dancing  girls  surrounded  the  first 
ancer  and  went  through  figures  of  a 
uadrille.  These  dances  were  amazing- 
y realistic,  nevertheless  the  spectator 
elt  instinctively  that  the  dancers  were 
uppets.  that  their  life  was  given  to 
hem"  by  the  inventor  and  existed  only 
p the  eye  of  the  beholder.  At  the  end 
f the  entr’acte  the  spectator  again 
ook  his  seat  in  the  Eden.  The  curtain 
ose,  / and  real  dancing  girls  moved 
-.  bout  the  star.  They  danced  perhaps 
i dth  less  precision  than  the  marion- 
1 Mes,  but  the  spectator  was  sure  that 
e was  looking  at  women  of  flesh  and 
Lnod,  dressed  as  marvellous  dolls, 
ved  no  longer  by  wires,  but  by  the 
liviaual  will  and  life. 


fdent  humanity  offering  its  Joys  and  s< 

rows.  It  is  the  absolute  effacement  of! 
the  author’s  will  before  the  will  of  the 
; creatures  born  In  bis  brain.  It  Is  the 
Objectivity  of  persons  Imagined. 

Life  by  movement  is,  in  the  theatre,  in- 1 
teliigence,  arrangement,  management, 
entertainment,  it  Is  Scribe  with  Ills' 
comedy  of  Intrigue.  Passions,  thoughts, 
actions  are  arbitrary.  There  is  the  ne- 
gation of  the  will.  Humanity  is  a slave 
j in  the  hands  of  an  entertainer,  a moral. 
1st,  a thinker.  Dramas  of  tills  inferior 
sort  are  only  of  a period,  and  their 
authors,  skilful  as  they  may  be,  are 
1 only  adroit  artisans,  "men  of  the  the- 
atre,” talented,  but  wholly  different 
from  “dramatic  authors”  in  the  large 
and  deep  meaning  of  the  word. 

Sophocles  has  come  down  to  us,  not 
because  he  substituted  with  distin- 
guished skill  Fate  for  free  will,  but 
because  his  work  includes  all  the  qual- 
ities of  Greek  genius  in  art:  power, 
grace,  harmony.  His  choruses  may 
be  compared  to  the  finest  lyric 
Iflig-hts  of  Pindar.  As  a dramatist, 
pure  and  simple,  he  represents  the  will 
of  man  dominated  and  governed  by  the 
gods;  but,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  represents  this  arbitrary  power  as 
making  an  integral  part  of  humanity. 
Man  has  always  believed  in  destiny, 
j He  does  today.  Some  call  it  chance; 
l some  Providence;  there  are  other 
names  for  it. 

Sophocles,  then,  was  the  first  to  give 
his  characters  life  through  movement, 
Euripides  was  the  first  to  give  them 
movement  through  life.  Sophocles  sub- 
ordinated the  passions  to  fatality. 
Euripides  subordinated  fatality  to  the 
, passions.  The  one  is  the  largely  gifted 
man  of  the  theatre  who  choked  the  life 
of  his  heroes  by  dramatic  routine.  The 
other  is  the  dramatic  author  of  genius 
■who  had  no  other  object  in  view  than 
the  humanity  of  his  creations.  The 
"Intsiness.”  the  routine  in  drama  should 
not  be  despised.  They  are  as  necessary 
to  the  dramatist  as  are  the  rules  of 
I prosody  to  the  poet,  the  law's  of  rhetoric 
to  the  orator,  the  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint to  the  composer.  They  should 
. however  be  as  a means;  they  should  not 
serve  as  the  end. 


Having  laid  down  these  principles— and 
It  would  be  interesting  as  a digression 
to  compare  this  view  of  Euripides  with 
that  oP“ Nietzsche,  who  looked  on  the 
dramatist  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Soc- 
rates and  the  destroyer  of  the  noble 

[Grecian  drama — Mr,  Thalasso  w'rites  as 
ia  severe  anatomizer  of  the  French 
plays  by  Scribe  and  others— all  play- 
wrights who  gave  life  through  move- 
Iment  to  their  characters. 

When  Scribe  appeared  on  the  scene,  j 
the  theatre  was  not  in  close  contact! 
with  the  great  middle  class.  The  sover-  | 
eignty  of  the  people  and  the  equality 
of  citizens  before  the  law'  had  been  | 
solemnly  proclaimed  for  a quarter  of  a i 
century.  (Scribe  was  born  in  1791.)  A i 
shrewd  man.  Scribe  soon  saw  that  it] 
would  pay  to  TOurt  the  bourgeoisie.  He  I 
began  to  share  its  tastes,  caprices,! 
prejudices,  to  flatter  its  ambitions,  to 
float  in  its  currents  of  opinion  and  to 
submit  to  them  blindly.  Before  that, 
comedy  had  been  inspired  by  the  eter- 
nal study  of  man.  It  now  began  to 
annotate  the  deeds  of  a society  chang- 
ing in  manners  and  customs.  He  sub- 
stituted for  the  comedy  of  character  the  j 
comedy  of  intrigue,  and  he  was  the  first' 
to  apply  to  it  the  methods  of  melo-  | 
drama.  Thus  - "Seribie"  was  invented,  | 
and  the  inventor,  held  tile  patent,  also  I 
the  recipe  for  success.  He  warred  j 
against  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
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| the  playhouse,  movement  through 
genius,  creation,  great  art.  It  is 
tajting  possession  of  the  heart, 
|esh,  the  brain,  imposing  Its  feel- 
affirming  .its  thoughts,  magnify- 
freedom  of  will.  It  is  indepen- 


French.  He  took  life  from  man  and 
nature;  he  introduced  exterior  qualities! 
of  persons  and  arbitrary  settlements  of  ' 
events.  Naked  Truth  disquieted  him,  i 
! especially  when  she  was  rea|ly  to  speak.  | 
He  draped  her  in  gaudy  garments,  be-1 
decked  her  with  gewgaws  and  put  a! 
gag  into  her  mouth.  A man  of  indis- 
putable talent,  he  created  an  anti- 
dramatic  theatre,  a false  theatre,  and 
in  his  400  pieces  there  is  not  one  char- 
acter absolutely  alive  and  true;  an  im- 
moral theatre,  for  money  took  the 
place  of  love,  honor  and  all  that  is 
warm  and  sacred  in  the  human  heart. 

The  public  accepted  his  formula. 
Scribe  passed  Into  the  life  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. He  made  an  idol  of  the  great 
middle  class;  he  incensed  it  adroitly;  to 
the  bourgeoisie  lie  was  as  a sacred 
bonze.  The  middle  class  wished  no 
plays  that  were  not  Scribeian.  To  win 
success  on  the  stage  it  was  necessary 
to  write  after  the  manner  of  Scribe.  1 
The  public  proclaimed  the  law'.  The, 
greatest  obeyed  it.  Hugo  himself,  not  i 
■as  poet  but  as  dramatist,  leaned  lieav-  f 
ily  on  the  external  qualities  of  his  char- 
acters and  tiie  arbitrary  march  of 
events.  Dumas,  the  elder,  violated  his- 
tory for  the  sake  of  "a  well-made 
drama."  Legouve  joined  forces  with 
Scribe.  Pixerecourt,  Bourgeois  and 
d’Ennery,  studying  Scribe’s  methods, 
created  the  modern  melodrama.  George 
j Sand  tried  to  revolt,  but  soon  found 
that  she  must  walk  in  the  approved 
path. 

Scribe  imposed  .himself  on  his  epoch 
by  possessing  the' gift  of  movement  to 
a supreme  degree.  Before  him  the 
biench  theatre  had  known  movement 
through  life;  with  him  it  knew  life 
through  movement,  and  this  movement 


[was  SO  lively  Flint  it  was  plausible.  The 
public  believed  that  this  movement 
| came  front  the  life  of  the  character, 
hut  this  movement  gaye  only  ariiflclai 
life  to  puppets. 

He  was  a most  Injurious  influence,  and 
tliis  influence  lived  after  him  and  Is  still 
felt.  It  crushed  (ho  ambition  of  young 
playwrights:  it  narrowed  the  views  of 
managers;  it  poisoned  the  taste  of  the 
i public. 

Angler,  with  Shhdeau,  wrote  a play. 
"Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,"  that 
will  live  long,  it  is  the  only  one  of  ills 
plays  in  which  Scribe’s  influence  Is  not 
too  manifest.  Yet  lie  was  affected 
beneficially  by  the  artistic  beauty  of 
characters  that,  may  be  described  as 
Balzacian.  It  was  his  wish  to  put  live 
persons  on  the  stage.  He  was  at  times 
successful  In  this,  but  they  submitted 
their  marked  individuality  to  an  arbi- 
trary arrangement  of  circumstances  and 
lost  their  boldness  of  appearance  and 
bahavior  in  the  midst  of  a conventionally 
sympathetic  world.  It  was  as  though 
they  had  strolled  into  the  Grevin  Mu- 
seum and  grouped  themselves  with  the 
wax  figures.  Whatever  was  their  in- 
trinsic value,  their  individual  life,  in 
company  with  puppets,  they,  too,  had 
the  appearance  of  puppats.  The  ques- 
tion was  why  they  acted  as  thev  did 
when  they  should  have  acted  otherwise. 
But  Augier  is  to  be  remembered  grate- 
fully, for  he  breathed  a spirit  ot'  hu- 
manity into  a drama  that  at  the  time 
was  dfevoid  of  it. 

On  the  pight  of  Feb.  2,  1S52,  Alexan- 
der Dumas  tbs  younger,  had  the  au- 
dacity to  throw  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
the  living,  loving,  bleeding  heart  of  a 
woman,  and  since  Racine  no  heart  had 
palpitated  on  the  stage.  Nor  could 
Racine,  on  account  of  the  fine  literary 
taste  of  his  century,  cry  aloud  in  pas- 
sion. No  heart  beat  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  18th  century.  In  the  comsdy  of 
that  century  humanity  was  changed  for 
tli  e gallantry  of  Marivaux  and  the 
Satire  of  Beaumarchais,  which  prepared 
socially  for  ’93.  Romanticism  with 
Hugo  and  the  Dumas  of  "Antony"  lent 
to  its  heroes  the  sentiments  of  the  gods 
and  created  hearts  far  greater  than 
there  were  in  nature.  Realism  was  born 
With  "La  Dame  aux  Camellas." 

Unfortunately,  Dumas  the  younger  did 
not  stick  to  this  path.  He  mounted  the 
hobby-horse  of  Diderot  and  set  out  for 
the  land  of  Theses.  To  him  the  stage 
J became  a pulpit  in  which  lie  preached 
on  problems  of  law  and  morality  Corae- 
Idies  were  tracts  and  sermons.  ‘ Dumas 
was  a dogmatist,  not  a dramatist,  and 
to  enforce  his  dogmas  he  heaped  that 
which  was  unlikely  on  the  real,  piled 
convention  on  convention,  served  himself 
with  the  methods  and  processes  of 
Scribe.  His  characters  are  not  living 
beings,  but  entities  conceived  to  exist 
for  the  solution  of  ,a  problem  determined 
in  advance. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  plays 
would  not  reach  posterity,  he  wrote  ad- 
mirabie  prefaces  for  his  comedies — 
love’s  labor  lost;  for  a preface  has 
never  explained  a drama,  still  less  has 
it  defended,  vindicated  it.  Yet,  with 
La  Dame  aux  Camelias,”  the  only  one 
of  his  comedies  that  will  live,  these 
prefaces  will  go  down  to  posterity.  They 
will  be  important  documents  for  future 
students  of  life  and  morals  in  the  sec- 
and  half  of  tire  19th  century.  A brilliant 
writer,  but  his  theatre  consists  of  para- 
doxical theses  and  there  is  the  regret 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  the 
work  he  should  have  created.  It  was 
Dumas  who  described  the  Theatre  Libre 
as  "a  literary  charnel-house.”  It  was 
not  given  hint  to  foresee  that  this, char- 
nel-house would  furnish  the  compost 
for  the  new  theatrical  harvest. 
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moved.  The  spectator  is  breathless;  he 
does  not  weep.  Nor  do  Sardou’s  char- 
acters weep. 

Nevertheless, . Sarriou,  as  Augier,  and 
Dumas,  the  younger,  contributed  to  the 
contemporaneous  theatre:  by  his  scru- 
pulous care  for  Scenery  and  costumes, 
all  that  goes  toward  creating  an  atmos- 
phere, historical  and  real.  Mr.  Thalasso 
insists  that  the  crowd  on  the  stage  did 
not  exist  before  Sardou,  or  if  it  did  exist, 
it  was  only  an  automatic  chorus  with- 
out contradictory  passions.  Sardou  was 
the  first  to  give  a crowd  character,  to 
determine  its  psychology.  And  he  cites 
the  "people"  in  “Theodora”  and  in 
“Thermidor."  But  is  there  no  crowd  in 
"Julius  Caesar”  or  in  “Coriolanus"  ? 


And  in  plays  by  Sardou,  emperors  and 
empresses,  kings  and  queens  no  longer 
speak  in  pompous,  swollen  speech.  They 
talk  as  ordinary  mortals.  In  certain 
scenes  of  "Theodora"  and  "Mme.  Sans- 
Gene”  Sardou  disappears.  Justinian 
quarrels  witti  Theodora.  Napoleon  dis- 
putes  with  his  sisters.  • 

Mr.  Thalasso  excepts  from  his  whole- 
sale condemnation  Sardou's  "La  Halne," 
in  which  “humanity  vibrates.”  This  is 
the  drama  so  bitterly  attacked  by  Bar- 
bey  d’Aurevilly.  The  praise  and  blame 
should  be  read  for  entertainment  in 
parallel  columns. 


Mr.  Thalasso's  study  of  Sardou  was 
written  before  the  death  of  the  dra- 
matist, but  that  death  could  not  have 
changed  materially  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced. Sardou  was  the  most  brilliant 
follower  of  Scribe;  he  was  more  roy- 
list  even  than  the  King.  His  powerful 
imagination  worked  only  for  a theatri- 
cal effect;  his  acute  observation  was 
concentrated  on  care  for  detail;  his 
sureness  of  hand  became  the  skill  of  the 
prqstidigitateur.  He  sacrificed  the  truth- 
fulness of  a character  and  the  reality  of 
a situation  to  a theatrical  effect.  A 
piece  was  to  him  one  grand  situation, 
and  for  this  situation  his  men  and 
women  lived,  moved,  and  had  their 
being;  but  they  never  "lived  this  situa- 
tion." And  so  they  often  contradict 
themselves;  scenes  do  not  flow  directly 
front  the  source.  What  matters  all  this 
if  only  the  great  blow  he  struck?  Every- 
thing is  managed  so  adroitly  that  the 
spectator  has  no  time  to  reflect  on  the 
illogicalness  of  the  effect.  There  is  the 
same  method  in  comedy  or  drama  In 
"Les  Pattes  de  Mouche"  there  is  a 
strayed  letter;  in  "Foedora"  there  is  an 
open  drawer.  The  characters  move  not 
live.  The  hero  acts  only  because  the 
dramatist  wishes  him  to  act.  The  pro- 
tagonists are  alike.  What  difference  is 
there  between  "Foedora  ’’  "Theodora  " 
"Gismonda?”  In  the  three  dramas  tiie 
object  of  hatred  becomes  the  object  of 
love,  ft's  the  same  person  with  another 
name,  the  same  piece  with  another  title. 
There  arc  the  same  "exterior"  charac- 
ters. tiie  same  "exterior”  souls.  The 
reat  situation  is  always  the  same, 
brutal,  violent,  exciting  terror,  not  pity. 
The  nerves  are  rasp^;  the  heart  is  not 


As  for  the  others— Gondinet  and  Pall- 
leron  with  their  wit,  George  Sand  with 
her  sensitiveness,  Feuillet  with  his  per- 
sonal note,  Labiche  with  his  vis  comica, 
Meilhac  and  Halevy  in  brilliant  collabo- 
ration—they  are  grouped  around  Angier,' 
Dumas  the  younger  and  Sardou,  and 
over  the  three  is  the  shadow  of  Scribe, 
huge  and  black. 


Tiie  champion  of  Scribe  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  the  critic,  Franc.isque  Sar- 
j cev  who  was  reared  on  Scribe’s  nursing 
(bottle.  He  began  his  work  as  a critic 
when  nearly  all  the  theatres  of  Parle 
played  the  comedies  and  dramas  of 
j Scribe,  He  was  educated  in  the  play- 
( house  by  Scribe  and  be  never  escaped 
from  this  education.  He  was  a man  of 
letters,  as  the  phrase  is  understood  at 
a French  lyceum.  He  was  possessed  by 
I he  demon  of  the  theatre,  and  he  devoted 
his  attainments  and  passion  to  the 
cause  that  he  defended,  thinking  It  a 
righteous  one.  An  honest  man,  he  re- 
fused honors  and  dignities  to  preserve 
his  independence.  This  very  honesty 
confirmed  his  readers  in  the  error  of  * 
their  ways  and  retarded  a return  to' 
sane  traditions.  The  readers  were  im- 
pressed by  ills  frank  good  nature,  his 
easy  prose,  the  deliberate  looseness  of 
his  phrases,  his  bourgeois  common  sense 
view,  his  implacable  logic.  His  articles 
reflected  tiie  current  dramatic  ideal; 
they  pleased  and  impressed  tiie  masses' 
who  found  in  them  the  faithful  trans- 
lation of  their  tendencies  and  aspira- 
tions. His  feuilleton  was  awaited  as  a 
gospel,  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
to  the  faubourg  Saint.  Germain.  "What 
did  Sarcey  say?"  "Should  we  see  the 
new  piece?" 

Sarcey  believed  in  Scribe.  His  stom- 
ach, having  known  only  this  nourish- 
ment, could  not  easily  digest  other  food 
there  was  no  safety  outside  Scribe  a 
play  should  first  of  all  be  well  made.  I 
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piece  well  made  must  be  east  in  Hie 
mold  of  Scribe.  A piece  cast  In  this 
mold  was  "du  theatre.”  Cat*  in  another 
mold,  it  had  no  business  in  the  theatre. 
The  first  question  was  this:  “Was  the 

piece  well  made?"— after  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Scribe;  it  mattered  not  whether 
the  characters  were  sharply  drawn,  the 
sentiments  true,  the  situations  natural, 
inevitable.  Sarcey  started  with  the 
premise  that  the  drama  must  necessari- 
ly abound  in  conventions,  for  a side  of 
the  stage  is  always  open  to  the  public, 
and  footlights  are  between  the  specta- 
tor and  the  stage;  he  concluded  that 
characters  and  situations  must  be  con- 
ventional. 

He  Judged  the  past  as  he  Judged  the 
present.  He  hunted  in  the  classics  for 
the  well  made  piece,  the  one  great 
scene.  All  of  Sarcey  was  in  the  review j 
of  the  first  performance  of  "Tartufe”; 
06*71  that  Henri  Becque  wrote  in  caus- 
tic vein  and  attributed  to  him.  Although 
Sarcey  never  saw  far  or  high,  he  ex- 
erted a pernicious  influence  over  the 
| theatre  of  his  period.  For  50  years  he 
went  to  the  playhouse,  rain  or  shine. 
Public,  managers,  playwrights  bowed 
to  his  judgment.  I believe  it  was  Henry 
James  who  likened  him  to  a grocer  put- 
ting up  neatly  approved  goods  to  faith- 
ful customers  and  greeting  them  with 
a smile.  Sarcey  gave  his  customers  what 
they  themselves  wished:  there  were  no 
unpopular  goods  in  his  shop;  nor  were 
there  fine  goods,  which  he  should  have 
personally  recommended  and  persuaded 
hi?  customers  to  buy. 

His  authority  was  unquestioned,  ex- 
cept by  a scattered  few.  until  amateurs  1 
founded  the  Theatre  Libre. 


Antoine.  Thanks  to  him  dramatic 
was  lifted  definitely  out  of  the  rut 
Scribe.  A foe  to  the  comedy  of  intrigue, 
he  broke  the  conventional  mold.  He 
mad  a study  of  characters  and  passions. 
His  subjects  are  very  simple,  as  simple 
as  his  methods  of  treating  them.  No 
concession  is  made  to  the  public.  F.ach 
character  bears  in  his  will  his  own 
destiny,  and  from  the  shock  of  con- 
tending wills  springs  the  drama  of  hu- 
manity. Becque  sacrificed  fortune  and 
success  to  his  ideal  of  art. 


It  is  true  that  there  were  previous 
attempts  to  restore  the  old  traditions. 
There  was  Balzac,  whose  dramas  have 
| been  reckoned  as  failures.  Zola  once  I 
said  that  there  was  not  a novelist  liv- 1 
ing  in  his  time  who  did  not  have  in 
his  veins  at  least  one  drop  of  Balzac’s 
blood  Mr.  Thalasso  thinks  this  saying 
could  be  applied  justly  to  the  dramatic  | 
authors  of  our  generation.  If  trutli  in 
the  theatre  consists  in  affirming  the  de- 
cisive action  of  surroundings  on  a 
character,  the  whole  of  the  contempora- 
neous dramatic  literature  is  in  Balzac, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  employ  in  ro-, 
mance  this  method  of  observation,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  employ  it  on  the 
stage  His  "Mereadet”  was  the  first  at- 
tempt at  naturalism  in  the  theatre.  His 
plavs  arc  by  no  means  masterpieces.; 
He  was  pressed  for  time;  he  wrote 
harassed  by  creditors;  but  he  had  a 

dramatic  ideal.  All  his  life  he  looked 
forward  to  success  in  the  theatre. 
When  he  was  free  from  anxieties  about 
money,  he  died;  he  died  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  free  to  write  as  he  wished 
for  the  stage. 


There  were  the  performances  at  Le 
Chat-Noir,  where  Maurice  Donnav,  now 
of  the  Academy,  brought  out  exquisite 
scenes.  This  cabaret  was  the  cradle 
j of  the  “Parisian  byand”  of  play,  light, 
sceptical,  chaffingly  ironical,  plays  of 
which  tliose  by  Alfred  Capus  are  now 
j the  finest  type. 

j Thus  does  Mr.  Thalasso,  the  author  of 
volumes  of  poetry,  dramas  arid  many 
oriental  studies— among  them  histories 
of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  theatre- 
show  the  condition  of  the  French  stage 
In  1887  when  Antoine  and  a few  friends 
founded  the  Theatre  Libre.  Plays  of 
I Daudet.  Zola,  Becque,  all  departures 
from  the  conventional  sanctioned  by 
Sarcey,  had  failed.  There  was  revolt  in 
the  air.  but  the  managers  did  not  know 
! it.  They  continued  to  accept  and  pro- 
duce pieces  written  in  obedience  to  the 
old  prescription.  Early  in  18S7,  the 
Comedie  Francaise  triumphed  with  Du- 
mas’ “Francillon.”  The  Odeon  depended 
on  plays  by  Scribe  and  Ponsard.  Oh- 
net’s  “La  Comtesse  Sarah’’  was  at  t lie 
Gymnase,  “Crocodile’’  was  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  after  a year  devoted  to 
revivals  of  “Foedora’’  and  “Patrie." 
Only  at  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Re- 
naissance was  there  a glimmer  of  hope 
for  at  these  theatres  "pieces  in  which 
there  was  no  piece"  drew  crowds.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Antoine  came 
on  the  scene. 

This  is  in  substance  the  preface  of 
Mr.  Thalasso  to  his  history,  of  the  The- 
atre Libre.  The  views  expressed  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  parentheses, 
his  .views.  I have  in  some  instances 
translated  closely,  in  other  instancesj 
freely  his  statements  and  opinions. 

The  purposes  of  Antoine,  the  story  of 
his  first  theatre,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductions, the  success  and  the  failure, 
the  influence  exerted  over  dramatic  art; 
throughout  the  world  by  this  little  thea- 
tre will  be  subjects  for  an  article  in  The 
Herald  of  next  Sunday. 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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Alfred  de  Musset  was  a dramatic 
author  without  knowing  it.  Mr.  Thalas- 
so does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the 
I greatest  dramatic  authority  of  the  19th 
I century.  His  “Nuit  Venetienne”  was 
[hissed  at  the  Odeon  when  he  was  20 
| years  old.  The  classics  swore  that  he 
was  in  league  with  Hugo.  Tin  next 
day  De  Musset  said  good  bye  to  the 
theatre,  public — menagerie  as  he  called 
tl.  He  then  began  to  write  dramas  ac- 
| cording  to  his  dream  of  what  the 
theatre  should  be.  He  wrote  as  he  felt,  ; 
jj'qt  according  to  the  prevailing  formula. 

I xS'.s  comedies  and  dramas  were  so  dif- 
;|ferent  from  those  in  fashion  that  he 
] preferred  to  publish  them  in  the  Revue; 

I ides  deux-mondes.  He  himself  consid- 

II  ered  them  unplayable.  How  is  it  then 
bat  “Les  Caprices  de  Marianne."  “On 
e badine  pas  avec  I’Amour,"  "Le 
ll.andelier"  and  other  pieces  are  seen 
pdav  with  delight?  Not  only  on  ac- 
*>unt  of  admirable  writing  and  fine 
nanagement  of  dialogue,  but  because 
bey  have  beauty,  truthfulness,  and  life. 

’ Henrfette  Marechal."  a realistic 
Irama  by  De  Goncourts  failed  in  1885. 
rhe  dialogue  shocked;  the  end  was  dls- 
oncertlng;  there  was  a cabal.  After 
he  war  of  1870  "naturalisrne"  triumphed  i 
n fiction.  The  ideal  projected  by  Balzac 
ir.d  Stendhal,  pursued  by  Flaubert  and 
he  De  Goncourts,  was  popularized  by 
Sola  Daudet  and  lesser  lights.  There 
vas  a great  gulf  fixed  between  the  ro- 
mance and  the  play  of  that  period. 
Daudet  attempted  with  his  "L’Arlesl- 
*nne“  to  do  on  the  stage  what  he  had 
lchievcd  tn  the  novel.  The  play,  which 
» now  so  popular  In  Paris,  failed  dis- 
mally In  1872.  and  Daudet  saw  no  future 
I.  - the  <frama.  Nor  was  Zola's  attempt 
with  “Therese  Raquln.”  and  two  come- 
dies any  more  successful,  “Therese 
Raquin,’’  which  contains  a marvellous 
third  act.  was  performed  nine  times, 
and  fierce'  went  groaning  about  the 
theatre  complaining  that  fne  play  had 
made  ,.|m  sick.  In  1878  "L’Aml  Fritz," 
a simple  Idyl,  true  to  life,  by  Erck- 
mann-Cnatrian  met  with  great  success, 
as  did  their  “ftantzau."  also  extremely 
simple,  a few  years  later. 

Nor  should  Henri  Becque  be  Ignored, 
who.  as  Mr.  Thalasso  thinks.  Is  to  be 
ranked  next  de  Mussel.  He  paved  the 
way  for  the  dramatists  encouraged  by 


IN  COLLABORATION. 

Two  brothers  in  Paris  named  Paul 
and  Lucien  HiUemacher  studied  mu- 
sic at  the  Conservatory,  and  each, 
one  after  the  other,  took  the  prix  de 
Rome.  In  1881  they  began  to  com- 
pose together  for  public  perform- 
ance and  for  publication.  Alt  their 
music — -half  a dozen  operas,  ballet 
pantomime,  cantatas,  chamber  mu- 
sic, songs — -were  signed  “P.  L.  HiUe- 
macher.’’  There  was  not  the  close, 
inevitable  sympathy  between  them 
attributed  to  twins,  for  Lucien  was 
eight  years  younger  than  his  brother. 
Early  in  last  month  Lucien  died. 

These  brothers  were  by  no  means 
composers  of  the  first  rank.  They 
showed  a sound  and  sure  knowledge 
of 'musical  routine.  Their  musical 
thoughts  were  amiable,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  them  was  characterized 
by  a certain  polish  that  was  not, 
however,  true  elegance,  the  elegance 
of  Saint-Saens,  for  instance.  The 
brothers  walked  in  the  conventional 
path;  they  had  no  desire,  apparently, 
to  be  mistaken  for  revolutionaries; 
but  they  were  remarkable  for  this: 
they  never  wrote  music  except  as 
collaborators,  the  sole  example,  it  is 
said,  in  the  history  of  music.  Operas 
ballets,  chamber  music,  sets  of  varia- 
tions have  been  -written  by  three 
four  or  more  composers,  but  in  these 
instances  one  has  written  the  whole 
of  an  act,  movement,  variation;  an 
other  has  written  the  whole  of  an- 
other act,  movement  or  variation. 
Every  page  of  the  Hillemacher’s, 
even  a trifling  song,  was  composed 
by  the  two  together. 

How  did  they  work?  Did  one 
sketch  a scene  and  the  other  enlarge, 
shorten,  modify?  Did  one  whistle  a 
melody  and  the  other  shake  his  head, 
clap  his  hands,  whistle  his  better- 
ment? It  Is  not  probable  that  Paul 
and  Lucien  wrote  alternately  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  measures.  Had  one 
the  melodic  gift  and  the  other  the 
harmonic  sense,  the  orchestral  Im- 
agination? Did  one  make  rough 


draughts  and  the  other  do  the  filllntn 
in?  They  never  described  tljelr ! 
method  of  work. 

French  dramatists  have  long 
worked  in  collaboration.  A man  ex- 
perienced in  the  craft  of  the  stage 
will  go  into  partnership  with  a young 
man  full  of  ideas  and  of  fresh  wit.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  vet- 
eran makes  diffuse  dialogue  crisp, 
prunes  it  and  points  it,  cuts  out  a 
scene  that  is  extraneous,  arranges 
for  a more  effective  curtain  fall. 
When  Beaumont  worked  with 
Fletcher,  did  the  former,  as  some 
say,  contrive  the  plot,  unite  the  more 
serious  parts,  “lop  the  redundant 
branches  of  Fletcher’s  wit”?  Who 
knows  but  Fletcher  did  all  this  for 
Beaumont?  Perhaps  some  crypto- 1 
gram  will  explain  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  discoverer  the  precise  distribu- 
tion of  labor;  and  are  there  not  some 
who  even  now  insist  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  indefatigable,  prodig- 
iously industrious  Bacon,  who  surely, 
with  all  the  dramatic  work  assigned 
to  him,  had  little  time  to  be  the 
“meanest  of  mankind”? 

Then  there  are  the  collaborating 
novelists.  What  was  James  Rice’s 
share  in  the  delightful  romance 
signed  by  him  and  Besant?  We 
know  that  after  Rice  died  the  novels 
written  by  Sir  Walter  were  lacking 
in  the  animal  high  spirits  and  the 
peculiar  humanity  that  characterized 
the  stories  published  by  the  two.  The 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  put  an  end  to  romances  of 
a peculiar  flavor.  It  -would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  the  share  of 
Jules  de  Goncourt  in  the  novels 
signed  by  him  and  Edmond,  his 
brother,  who  survived  him  and  wrote 
to  the  end.  The  firm  of  J.  H.  Rosny 
was  recently  dissolved.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  brothers  writing 
alone?  The  question  arises.  Can  two 
strong,  creative  individualities  work 
successfully  in  collaboration?  Is  not 
one  of  the  collaborators  creative  and 
the  other  critical?  What  sort  of 
music  will  Paul  HiUemacher  wrrite  in 
future?  Will  it  be  still  feebler,  or 
will  it  be  more  assertive? 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


A husband  brought  suit  for  divorce 
against  his  wife  in  a Silesian  court  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  become  "intol- 
erably thin.”  In  his  petition,  he  stated 
that  when  he  married  her  she  was  nat- 
urally pleasing  as  to  her  figure,  nor,  as 
the  years  went  on,  did  this  figure  change 
materially.  Tills  year  she  decided  that 
she  must  accommodate  herself  to  the 
dress  In  fashion.  She  wished  to  excite 
the  admiration,  or  the  envy,  of  her  sis- 
ters. She  wished  to  attain  her  own 
ideal.  She  thought,  perhaps,  poor 
wretch,  that  she  would  be  still  more  de- 
sirable in  the  eyes  of  her  spouse.  She 
was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  lose 
in  weight.  In  the  morning  she  rode  for 
three  hours  on  horsebalk.  She  played 
tennis  for  two  hours.  She  walked  for  an 
hour,  and  several  times  in  the  day.  A 
rigid  diet  helped.  She  lost  31  pounds  in  j 
three  months.  Her  height  was  5 feet  10  j 
and  she  weighed  only  133  pounds.  The 
dress  in  fashion  fitted  her,  and  gi-eat 
was  her  joy. 


We  are  assured  by  a “fond  scien 
of  marked  authority  and  vast  experi- 
ence that  a female  who  Is  6 feet  10 
inches  In  height,  if  she  "enjoys  good 
health,”  should  not  weigh  over  173 
pounds,  not  under  126.  The  average 
weight  is  150  pounds.  The  Silesian 
woman,  weighing  133  pounds,  was  seven 
pounds  above  the  minimum.  Before  she 
began  her  cure  she  weighed  164  pounds. 

14  pounds  above  the  average,  and  with- 
in nine  pounds  of  the  danger  line. 

(Tills  exhaustive  calculation  may  he 
verified  by  any  bright-eyed  lad  chafing 
in  the  city  after  his  supper,  or  on  a 
rainy  morning  in  a country  hotel  when 
he  is  tired  of  romping  and  screaming 
on  the  veranda.)  The  Silesian  woman 
after  she  had  “faded”  was  still  above 
the  minimum  weight  for  her  height.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  thinness  com- 
plained of  by  her  husband  was  in  her 
face?  We  are  informed  that  “her  hab- 
itual rosy  complexion  gradually  changed 
to  a chronic  paleness.”  There  are  some 
who  prefer  the  pallor  that  is  interesting, 
the  pallor  of  passion,  to  the  vulgar  red- 
ness of  the  p4ump-fed.  There  are  some 
who  find  complete  and  satisfying  beauty 
only  in  the  lines  of  the  "fausse  maigre.” 
And  nearly  all  careful  observers  and 
deep  thinkers  have  long  admitted  that 
the  ideal  summer  girl  is  a tall,  thin, 
cool  brunette. 

The  Germans  like  their  woman  sturdy 
and  sumptuously  upholstered.  This  is 
to  be  seen  in  their  life  and  In  their  art. 
Look  over  the  volume  of  Go^he’s 
heroines  as  drawn  by  Kaulbac^-the 
women,  maidens  or  -wives,  are  all  beef 
to  the  heels;  corn-fed,  (bursting  -with 
health.  If  substantial  weight  be  a symp- 
tom" of  health.  The  Flemish  women  In 
art  are  huge  thick  creatures.  The  Eng- 
lish women  in  the  earlier  pictures  are 
strapping,  powerful,  fat.  Ethnologists 
assures  us  that  the  Chinese,  before  they 
are  converted  to  Christianity,  prefer  fat 
women  to  the  lean.  It’s  all  a matter  of 
taste.  There  are  nations  among  whom 
white  teeth  are  counted  as  a blemish. 
Wives  in  England  have  been  sold  by 
husbands,  either  at  private  sale  or  in. 
market,  to  the  highest  bidder— the  scene 
in  the  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge”  is 
not  purely  fanciful;  wives  have  been 
sold  In  the  United  States  by  their  hus- 
bands—as  a rule  among  foreigners  set- 
tling here:  but  we  know  of  no  instance, 
when  a wife  was  sold  by  the  pound.  It 
is  thus  recognized  in  commercial  cir- 
cles of  civilized  countries  that  a woman 
may  have  value,  that  she  may  he  an 
exemplary  wife,’  irrespective  of  her 
weight.  Even  in  old  oriental  slave  mar- 
kets weight  was  not  the  first - thing  in- 
quired into,  nor  did  the  sum  demanded 
or  paid  depend  wholly  on  the  weight  of 
the  slave.  Abyssinian  women  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo  obtained  an  extraor- 
dinary price  on  account  of  the  famous 
- coolness  of  their  skin. 


This  woman’s  husband  is  a judge — a 
judge  on  the  bench,  not  merely  one  of 
weights  and  women.  As  she  was  fad- 
ing away  before  his  startled  eyes,  he 
argued,  protested,  forbade.  She  per- 
sisted In  fading.  In  coifrt  he  con- 
tended that  his  wife  had  deceived; 
him.  Wooing  her,  he  had  bargained 
for  a woman  of  natural  and  generous 
proportions.  If  she  had  lost  flesh 
through  illness,  by  reason  of  some 
cruel  nervous  disease,  he  would  have 
loved  and  pitied  her  and  wept  the; 
loss  of  each  pound.  Inasmuch  as  she 
deliberately  stripped  herself  of  beau- 
ty "In  response  to  the  dictates  of 1 a 
mad  fashion,”  he  surely  had  a right  to 
be  rid  of  her.  -His  counsel  made  “a 
fiery  attack  on  the  current  barbaric 
styles”  and  the  divorce  was  granted. 
We  are  not  told  whether  photographs  I 
of  the  wife  before  she  began  taking 
the  cure  were  exhibited  in  court. 


The  Silesian  judge  is  evidently  a man 
of  little  imagination.  The  “rebellious 
wife,”  whose  confession  published  re- 
cently in  the  American  Magazine  has 
excited  undue  attention,  admits  frankly 
that  she  could  love  two  men  at  the 
j same  time,  one  of  the  two  being  her 
| husband.  She  believes  that  "many  men 
can  and  do  love  more  tha-n  one  woman 
at  the  same  time.”  This  is  merely  a re- 
statement of  the  old  saying  that  man  is 
naturally  a polygamous  animal.  The 
Silesian  judge  should  have  been  de- 
lighted at  the  changed  appearance  of 
his  wife.  After  the  cure  she  was  an- 
other woman,  and  he  would  not  have 
sinned  against  his  wife,  society  or  the 
inoral  law  by  loving  her.  Nor  was  he 
put  to  the  tedious  process  of  courtship, 
for  she  was  already  his.  The  dress  for 
whleh  she  sacrificed  pounds  of  flesh  will 
not  be  in  fashion  another  year.  To  dress 
becomingly  in  1910  she  would  gain  flesh. 
The  lucky  judge  would  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  loving  again  his  fiist  wife, 
brought  to  him,  like  Alcestls,  from  the 
grave  Few  men  have  had  his  oppor- 
tunity without  incurring  the  risk  of  jail, 
or  without  suffering  for  a time  from  the 
separation  caused  by  death.  No  doubt 
she  will  be  revenged  on  him.  Next  year 
she  may  weigh  173  pounds,  and  he  will 
then  sigh  for  her  in  vain.  Ten  to  one 
she  will  be  married  to  a thin,  cadaver- 
ous person— according  to  the  theory  of 
Schopenhauer— and  he  will  adore  her  as 
long  as  she  maintains  her  weight,  for 
constant  love  In  some  countries  evi- 
dently depends  on  avoirdupois. 


This  pathetic  story  suggests  several  ] 
interesting  subjects  for  improving  dis-  j 
mission,  subjects  more  vital  and  less 
academic  than-  "Is  baldness  caused 
solely  by  constricting  hat  bands?"  or 
“Should  servants  at  balls  wear  a more 
distinctive  dress?” 


The  decree  granted  is  a dangerous 
precedent,  dangerous  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  tie  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  Who  knows  but  some 
New  England  woman,  tired  with  com- 
monplace constancy,  will  bring  suit  for 
divorce  against  her  husband  because 
he  insists  on  shaving  the  mustache  that 
was  long  her  pride,  .and  obtain  a di- 
vorce, although  he  bring  forth  the  rea- 
sonable excuse  that  the  loss  is  only 
temporary;  that  he  shaves  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  eating  black-bean  soup,  or  corn 
on  the  cob,  in  season  and  more  com- 
fortably? 


THE  DISCOVERED  CITY- 
It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Arabs 
lost  in  the  Sahara  discovered  a sbort 
"|i  J time  ago  a deserted  city  built  cf  bur' 
nished  copper.  There  were  no  "v*nK 
being-s  except  sand  grouse  in  or  Hear 
this  city.  There  were  no  tablets  ex- 
plaining why  the  city  was  deserted, 
tablets  that  by  reflections  on  the 
shortness  and  vanity  of  life  might 
have  caused  potentates  to  shed  tears, 

nas  in  the  wondrous  tale  In  "The  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a Night.”  And,  as 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  no  living 
human  being  was  found  in  the  city, 
of  course  there  was  no  young  man  of 
high  degree  turned  to  stone  from  the 
aist  down;  nor  were  there  men  and 
women  of  stone,  petrified  by  the  spell 
of  some  enchantress  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  deliverance.  But  there 
was  t lie  city  of  burnished  copper,  and 
the  Arabs  brought  with  them  from 
it  pieces  or  copper  of  admirable 
workmanship  and  antique  design. 
^ hat  matters  it  if  men  of  science 
oh-pooh  and  say  that  copper,  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  oxidizes  and  be- 
comes of  a deep  green  color?  The 
Arabs  did  not  insist  that  the  city  was 
not  of  a deep,  cool  green,  as  a re- 
freshing oasis  in  the  desert. 

For  some  centuries  Arabs  have  be-' 
»(|§lleved  in  the  existence  of  splendid 
but  deserted  cities  in  waste  places,  as 
the  city  of  Irim,  built  by  the  Jinn, 
but  accursed  by  Allah,  into  whose 
hands  we  shall  at  last  return.  The  in- 
credulous have  sniffed  at  the  legend, 
ss  a wild  Arabian  tale.  Over  seven- 
teen centuries  ago  an  old  geographer 
spoke  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
in  Africa,  and  for  centuries  these 
mountains  were  laughed  at  as  mythi- 
1.  Yet  fourteen  of  the  summits  of 
tlie  six  “massifs”  of  Rumenzori  have 
been  climbed  by  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi; 
Vittorio  Sella  lias  photographed  the 
enormous  mountain,  and  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjuro,  heaven-defying  peaks, 
have  been  measured  scrupulously. 
The  desert  is  huge,  and  It  has  long 
hidden  its  mysteries.  What  wonder 
at  last  the  city  of  burnished  cop- 
per has  beeiv  discovered  ? Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  City  of  Brass 
in  the  Arabian  tale  is  really  a city  of 
copper,  known  to  us  from  childhood 
as  brass,  through  a careless  transla- 
tion. 

There  are  other  cities  to  be  discov- 
ered. Ys  is  no  doubt  lost  forever, 
although  its  church  bells  still  sound 
in  the  ears  of  Breton  fishermen  and 
Renan  heard  them  long  after  he  had 
lost  his  faith.  No  dredging  machine, 
though  the  Prince  of  Monaco  should 
spend  on  it  his  winnings  at  the  gam- 
ing tables,  will  bring  Ys  to  the  sur- 
face. Atlantis  is  irrevocably  below 
the  sea.  But  Ut.opia  is  still  searched 
!l  for,  and  ingenious  men  think  that  it 
will  surely  be  discovered  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come.  They  even  now  de- 
scribe it;  they  know  its  government, 
down  to  the  smallest  police  regula- 
tions; they  tel!  the  daily  lives  of  its  i 
[inhabitants.  their  manner  of  business, 
their  salutary  diet.  They  look  at  the 
town  afar  off,  as  Moses  on  the  mouu- 
aln  saw  the  promised  land.  Utopia 
is  inhabited,  we  hear,  by  Socialists 
[and  dreamers.  The  City  of  Copper 
is  yet  to  be  Inhabited.  Leaving  Uto- 
pia after  the  discovery,  the  adventur- 
ous should  voyage  Jay  the  Flying 
Dutchman- — for  the  good  ship  still 
,ils  in  spite  of  Richard  Wagner — to 
El  Dorado.  There  will  then  be  time 
jjj  to  Msit  the  City  of  Copper  in  old  age. 
when  there  will  be  well-appointed 
inns  with  comfortable  beds,  personal 
attention,  no  telephone  in  private 
rooms,  no  ticker  in  the  office,  no  gre- 
,f|  garious  feeding  to  the  tumult  of  a 
Hungarian  band. 


of  getting  enough  to  eat.  If  the  vege- 
tables are  served  in  little  side  dishes 
j— dishes  that  might  be  called  soap 
dishes  or  canaries’  bathtubs  — no 
matter  whether  tiiese  dishes  be  filled 
lo  the  top,  tlie  house  should  be  avoid- 
ed. These  little  dishes  are  filled  In 
the  kitchen.  "Where  you  can  help 
yourself  you  get  all  you  want;  where 
^ t>u  are  helped  in  the  kitchen  you 
may  get  all  you  want  or  von  may 
t rot’”  AVe  reprint  tills  advice  for  what 
it  is  worth.  We  should  he  glad  to 
hear  from  boarders  and  mealers  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  experi- 
ence. 

j Who  first  introduced  in  this  country 
j little  side  dishes  for  vegetables?  Per- I 
jhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  notes  j 
on  this  subject.  In  our  young  years 
large  dishes  of  vegetables  were  put  on! 
the  dining  table.  Father  carved  the  I 
roast,  Sister  Jane  looked  after  the  dis- 
tribution of  potatoes,  baked,  boiled, 
stewed  or  mashed;  Aunt  Lucy  spooned 
the  squash,  tomatoes,  peas,  cabbage, 
whatever  the  other  vegetable  might  be, 
and  mother  helped  from  another  vege- 
table dish  or  gave  out  judicious  por- 
tions  of  cranberry  or  apple  sauce.  As 
many  vegetables  as  possible  were  put 
on  the  plate  that  Held  the  meat.  Some 
years  later  it  was  considered  more  re- 
fined to  have  the  vegetables  placed  on 
a side  table  and  the  dishes  were  passed 
by  the  table  girl.  The  dining  table  was 
then  less  crowded,  but  the  joy  of  eat- 
ing together  seemed  less  tumultuous, 
and  a boy  found  that  the  formal  pass- 
ing about  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas  egg- 
piant  etc.,  was  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  time.  He  preferred  to  shout:  “Jane, 
gimme  some  'later,”  and  to  see  at  once 
the  uplifted  spoon  and  hear  the  dull 
thud  of  the  mash  on  his  hastily  cleared 
Plate.  A certain  violence  in  helping 
was  not  distasteful  to  him. 


Bolivia  and  " Peru”  and  T was  at  once 
prepnred  to  discourse  on  the  equipment 
of  the  Bolivian  army.  Even  my  wife 
was  much  impressed  by  the  minuteness 
of  my  Information," 

Yes.  indeed.  The  poncho  Is  a useful 
garment  especially  for  riding  on  horse- 
back, but  we  doubt  whether  hi  19»9  It 
Is  tlie  sole  covering  of  a Bolivian  mount- 
ed soldier.  Things  may  have  changed 
at  I.a  Paz.  Bolivar  died  nearly  SO  years 
ago.  ^ 

What  malters  it  if  Teheran  disappear, 
from  the  map  or  the  Shah  lose  his  j 
proud  estate,  provided  the  roses  of  Ispa- 
han bloom  for  poet,  lover  and  musi- 
cian? 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 


Slushlngton  made  a confession  to  us 
the  other  night— Slushlngton,  who  be- 
came suddenly  and  inexplicably  rich 
His  ta-ble  equipage  is  sumptuous.  His 
dinners  are  pompous.  Even  when  the 
blushingtons  are  alone  the-  butler  a 
male  assistant,  and  a table  maid  are 
In  evidence.  Slushlngton  was  telling 
us  what  it  cost  to  run  his  house  by 
the_  month.  "IPs  all  Mrs.  Slushing- 
ton  s doings.  You  know  I’m  a plain 
man  and  I hate  this  fuss  and  splurge 
If  I bad  my  way  there  would  be  beef 
or  mutton,  all  the  vegetables  and 
bread  on  the  table.  The  pie  or  the 

pudding  would  bp  on  another  table 

it  would  at  any  rate  be  within  sight 
Jhere  would  not  be  any  salad  or 
cheese  or  little  plate  of  nuts,  pepper- 
mints. candied  things.  And  when  I 
sat  down  I could  take  In  the  whole 
meal  and  know  Just  how  much  to  eat 
of  this  or  that.  But  Marla  and  mv 
girls  would  never  stand  for  It." 


To  go  back  to  the  boarding  house  for 
a minute:  What  are  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  a star  boarder?  Not 
necessarily  any  marked  degree  of  man- 
Iy  strength  or  virile  beauty;  not  charm 
of  conversation;  not  deep  and  accurate 
knowledge;  not  distinction  in  the  com- 
munity. A man  may  have  all  these  at- 
tainments and  gifts  and  yet  in  the  eyes 
of  a landlady  as  she  sits  at  the  head  of 
her  table  he  will  be  no  more  than  the 
f1®1®  °/  a doughnut.  Herbert  Spencer 
lived  for  some  years,  and  after  he  was 
famous,  In  a boarding  house;  but  he 
was  not  a star  boarder.  Our  belief  is 
that  a star  boarder  Is  born  to  sit  on 
tbe  right  hand  of  the  keeper  and  re- 
celve  smiles  and  titbits;  and  so  are 
others  born  to  serve  on  committees.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  star 
boarder  is  not  necessarily  a man  of 
prompt  and  weekly  payments  He  Is 
f,  fortnight  behind.  "Don’t  let  a 
little  thing  like  that  bother  you.  Pay 
me  when  it  Is  convenient.  Did  you  see 
Miss  Barrymore  last  night?  Wasn’t 
she  too  sweet  for  anything?  Won't 
you  have  a little  more  pudding?” 


men  and  things 

An  amateur  sociologist,  writing  to 
he  Sun  of  New  York,  advises  any 
erson  about  to  engage  board  to  eat 
sample  dinner  In  the  boarding  house 
I n advance,  pending  negotiations.”  If 
: then  appears  that  the  portions  of 
lieat  served  are  of  only  fair  dlmen- 
I'ons,  but  the  vegetables  are  passed 
I that  the  boarders  are  able  to  help 
If  ^selves,  and  there  is  a liberal  sup- 
\of  bread,  there  is  every  prospect 


The  learned  Dr.  Hammond  after  every 
sermon  resolved  upon  the  ensuing  sub- 
ject; this  determined,  he  pursued  ,ihi< 
course  of  study  which  he  had  In  ham 
and  did  not  write  the  next  sermon  unti 
at  the  very  end  of  tne  week;  for  as  he 
said  'be  the  subjects  treated  of  nevei 
so  distant,  somewhat  will  infallibly  fall 
In  conducible  unto  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

This  improving  anecdote  is  told  in  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  us  by  S P R 
who  adds:  -This  JS  Indeed  true:  chance 
leading  never  comes  amiss.  Two  or 
; '*ef  n Sbts  a£°.  reading  at  random  in 
Sartor  Resartus,’  reading  in  bed  to 
soothe  my  mind  after  a wearying  dis- 
cussion with  my  wife  as  to  where 
1 we  should  go  to  spend  next  month  ' 
I came  across  a description  of  the 
regimental  costums  of  Bolivar's  ca.v- ! 
ally  in  the  Columbian  wars  'vl 
square  blanket.  1?  feet  in  diagonal, 
(some  were  wont  to' 
cut  off  the  corners  atfd  make  it  cir- 1 
cuiar) ; In  the  centre  a slit  is  effected  is  j 
Inches  long;  through  this  the  mother- 
naked  trooper  introduces  his  head  and 
neck;  and  so  rides  shielded  from  all  I 
weather,  and  in  battle  from  many' 
strokes  ffor  he  rolls  It  about  his  left 
aim);  and  not  only  dressed,  but  har- 
nessed and  draperled.’  The  very  next 
’nh°‘'alnf;  H 1 read  in  The  Herald 
about  the  possibility  of  war  between 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
publish  this  morning  certain  medita- 
tions of  Mr.  Eugene  Heavystone.  The 
list  of  contributors  to  this  column  In 
Past  years  is  a brilliant  one:  Old 

himes,  whose  seat  has  never  been 
fulled  at  tlie  Porphyry;  the  equally  la- 
mented Heron  Editor,  in  whose  mem- 
ory a chaste  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed in  the  graveyard  of  the  little  vll- 
jlage  where  he  died  in  the  discharge  of 
'duty,  attempting  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
and  peradventure  that  roast  heron  is 
[not  inherently  incompatible  with  hot 
buttered  rum;  tile  Quietist,  who  is  now, 
after  strange  adventupes,  living  some- 
where on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  mys- 
terious ”Q.,”  whose  mystery  was  never 
solved;  the  anonymous  author  of  “The 
Janitor,”  a tale  of  terror;  Mr.  Lucien 
B.  Henderson,  who  has  been  strangely 
silent  for  many  months;  the  Earnest 
student  of  Sociology,  who  married  the 
iair  Eustacia,  Obi  Chimes’  niece,  and 
now.  as  Mr.  Herkimer  .Johnson,  has  an 
international  reputation;  Michael  Ta- 
berski,  who,  we  understand,  now  asso- 
ciates with  aristocrats  in  England; 
Hamilton  W.  Couldbe — ,the  acute  iiter- 
ai.v  critic,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Hamilton  W.  Shouldbe;  Roger  will- 
larns  Park — the  list  is  as  long  as  it  Is 
brilliant.  We  are  not  acquainted  per- 
sonally with  Mr.  Heavystone.  This, 
his  second  communication,  was,  as  the 
ist.  left  at  the  office  by  a messenger 
rliere  was  no  address.  His  name  is  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard,  Yale. 
Dartmouth  or  Tufts.  Hi.s  style  is  per- 
haps somewhat  forensic,  but  it  is  not 
Corinthian.  The  handwriting:  is  Spen- 
cerian; not  Herbert  Spencerian,  but  P 
R.  Spencerian;  yet  there  is  no  eagle 
with  a quill  in  Its  mouth  for  a colo- 
phon. If  he  will  call  on  us  he  will 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

"I  think  that  the  attention  of  bach- 
elors and  of  all  childless  married  men 
should  be  called  to  the  advantages  of  I 
owning  one  or  more  children.  Not  I 
because  it  is  the  proper  and  converi-  j 
tional  tiling  to  possess  them;  not  for 
the  selfish  reason  that  they  may  come 
in  handy  to  support  one  in  old  age-  ! 
not  because  it  is  equally  enjoined  by  1 
the  two  great  authorities  of  Holy 
. nt  ancI  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  It 
m because  no  matter  how  big  an  ass 
a rather  may  be,  no  matter  what  fol- 
lies he  may  utter  or  how  great  a fool 
he  may  be  in  conduct,  he  will  alwavs 
have,  at  least  during  the  early  years 
ot  his  offspring,  one  or  more  blind 
admirers  and  stanch  adherents.  ’What 
father  says’  goes  with  the  kids,  no 
matter  how  absurd  it  may  be.  and  In 
an  relations  he  is  to  his  offspring  ’a 
bigger  man  than  old  Grant,’  to  quote 
the  well  known  saying.  There  lies 
ahead  of  him.  of  course,  the  humili- 
ating time  when  these  same  fickle  ad- 
mirers will  come  to  flout  him,  to  ridi- 
cule Iiis  old-fashioned  opinions  and  to 
request  him,  loudly  and  publicly,  to 
lake  a back  seat  in  their  favor;  but  it 
IS  something  to  have  been  admired 
and  respected  once,  and  as  the  bache- 
£L1SJleade,d  f°r  Precisely  the  same 
coal  of  neglect  and  contumely,  it  is 
b®t0te.  J-0  have  'aid  up  a memory  or 
two  of  better  days. 


"In  these  considerations  is  to  bev 
found,  no  doubt,  tlie  reason  for  the  al- 
most universal  cult  of  Kidolatry  in  j 
Beachland,  where  I now  live.  As  a re- i 
!f;°"  U seems  to,  have  supplanted  all 
the  other  creeds.  No  other  form  of  wor- 
ship is  openly  practised.  It  is  a faith  of 
many  gods  and  all  of  them  symbolize 

i-rne,  a They  are  Salmis  and 

, V.®1 oOd.s,  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
children  upon  the  fathers  in  an  inverted 

and’idnds11*1  £xa,ctlns  tribute  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  To  one  not  of  the  faith,  the 
utterances  that  are  so  ardently  ahd 
perpetually  solicited  from  mem  do  not 
•seem  in  the  least  oracular  or  even 
sane,  but,  as  a rule,  futile  and  even 
- 11.'.  when  not  actually  impertinent.  The 
form  of  worship  is  propitiatory,  seeking 
■by  diverse  ignoble  and  humiliating 
means,  including  flat  bribery  to  turn 
*"'ay  n.°.R.y  but  otherwise  ineffective 

manifestations  of  wrath,  and  to  se- 
cure  by  a great  variety  of  abject  con- 
reward  of  good  behavior  that 
should  be  normal. 


“All  of  tbe  forms  of  primitive  re- 
ligion survive  by  sample  in  thin  nu- j 
rious  cult,  though  the  burnt  offering  is 
now  confined  wholly  to  the  Fourth  of  I 
July  and  the  votive  offering  largely  to  [ 
Christmas  and  to  the  birthday  of  the 
particular  god.  These  might  seem  to' 
survive  merely  as  symbols,  were  It  not 
for  the  fact  that  failure  to  observe 
tbe  ritual  In  each  case  brings  down 
upon  the  head  of  the  neglectful  wor- 
shipper condign  wrath  and  punishment. 
The  act  of  apostasy  Is  an  Interesting 
one:  it  Is  expressed  by  Inverting  t' 
god  and  applying  to  the  centre  of  bis 
obverse  side  with  more  or  less  violence 
tbe  open  hand.  (There  is  the  same  ex- 
pression of  apostasy  In  the  case  of  a 
goddess.)  Openhandedness  will  thus  be 
seen  to  characterize  the  conduct  of 
the  worshipper  in  all  the  details  of  his 
worship. 


"Have  you  noted  that  the  flying  ma- 
chine from  which  so  much  is  expe'cffed 
In  the  wars  of  the  future  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  when  the  wind  Is  more  than  12 
miles  an  hour  in  velocity?  In  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  seen  the  hope  of  uni. 
versal  peace,  for,  obviously  war  hav- 
ing been  declared  between  two  nations 
as  a matter  of  theory,  the  first  overt 
act  of  practical  assault  must  await  a 
favorable  wind.  Thus  we  have  the  spec, 
tacie  of  two  armies  encamped  over 
against  one  another,  and  sitting  idly 
about  until  their  several  commanders 
Intent  upon  accurate  aerometers  dis- 
cover a favorable  wind.  What  the’ navy 
has  escaped  by  steam  power  will  now 
become  the  peculiar  cross  and  anxiety 
:of  the  army  instead.  ’The  wind  Is  now 
12  miles  an  hour,  Grldley,’  sonic  future 
general  will  say  with  a sigh  of  relief; 
‘you  may  fire  when  ready.’  And  10  min 
utes  later,  hastily.  ’Sorry,  but  the  wind* 
has  dropped,  and  it  is  all  off  for  the 
present.’  The  soaring  aeroplanes  of 
both  sides  drop  tamely  to  the  earth 
wherever  they,  may  be,  as  lie  speaks 
A very  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  would 
swiftly  bring  war  into  disrepute  with  a 
people  so  abundantly  gifted  with  a sense 
I of  humor  as  ours.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  considerations  can  bring  no 
sense  of  comfort  to  either  Germany  or 
England,  for  traditional  reasons. 


"The  brand  of  idiot  finding  the  water 
that  is  uncomfortably  cold  to  most  of 
j the  human  race  ‘too  warm  to  be  endur- 
able,’ flourishes  in  Beachland.  Its  name 
is  Legion;  the  sex  is  mostly  female.  One 
made  her  ridiculous  proclamation  on  the 
station  platform  this  morning  and  the 
snarl  of  inarticulate  masculine  protest 
was  like  the  murmur  of  a stage  mob 
composed  o-f  aristocrats  of  the  theatrical 
profession  gathered  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Lambs  and  rehearsed  by  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Thomas- — polite  but  eloquent. 
Yours  for  the  alleviation  of  the  working 
man.  EUGENE  HEAVYSTONE.” 


REALISM  AGAIN. 

Students  and  lovers  of  the  drama 
should  be  interested  in  the  ultra- 
modern attempts  at  realism  in  per- 
formances of  Shakespearian  tragedy. 
We  are  informed  that  "Hamlet"  was 
produced  recently  at  Kobe,  in  Japan, 
with  unusual  attention  to  accuracy  in 
scenery  and  costumes.  The  sweet 
and  melancholy  Prince  appeared 
first  in  the  uniform  of  a student  at 
the  Imperial  University.  In  the  third 
act  he  wore  a suit  of  vivid  blue  with 
striped  stockings.  "During  the  scene 
with  the  players  he  rode  a bicycle." 
(This  is  a hard  saying.  How  -could 
the  players  listen  to  his  discourse?! 
Were  they,  too,  similarly  astride?! 
Did  he  ride  in  circles  around  them? 
Or  was  the  actor  a trick  bicyclist  and 
did  he  converse  from  the  machine 
when  it  was  motionless?)  Hamlet 
did  the  slaughtering  business  in  con- 
ventional evening  dress,  and  the 
King  for  this  scene  put  aside  the 
robes  of  a Japanese  nobleman  and 
donned  a swallow-tail  coat  and 
stovepipe  hat — not  a house  coat  and 
gibus,  as  a fashionable  Bostonian 
might  have  done  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  fair  Ophelia  wore 
a kimono,  except  in  the  more  inti- 
mate scenes  with  Hamlet,  when  she 
was  brilliant  in  a Parisian  costume. 

It  may  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as 
Hamlet, Is  a type,  a man  of  any  coun- 
try, of  any  century,  the  Japanese 
stage  manager  and  the  actor  that 
played  the  Prince  could  easily  make 
a plausible  defence.  In  this  country, 
however,  a stovepipe  hat  in  tragic 
scenes  furnishes  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, always  eager  to  giggle — especially 
when  situation  or  dialogue  is  pa- 
thetic or  noble — an  excuse  for  laugh, 
ter.  The  hat  appears  as  a comic,  | 
grotesque  thing.  Thus,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  Gen. 
George  Washington  would  be  at 
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( once  classed  by  an  audience  with  Mr 
Foy  if  any  one  of  them  should  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  thus  hatted. 

{ Another  striking  attempt  at  real- 1 
ism  " ill  be  made  next  month  at  Mr. ! 
Maeterlinck's  Castle  at  St.  'Wandrille, 
Normandy,  when  ■•Macbeth"  will  be 
performed.  This  castle  is  described 
as  an  "embattled  confusion  of  every 
style,  of  every  age,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighteenth  century."  The 
tragedy  will  be  “realized”  in  and 
near  the  castle.  The  spectator's  will 
move  to  different  parts  of  it  and  of 
the  grounds  as  the  play  proceeds. 
Duncan,  alighting,  will  look  at  real 
Dattlements  when  he  makes  the  com- 
mended speech  beginning:  "This  cas- 
tle hath  a pleasant  seat."  There  will 
be  real  swallows’  nests;  a real  court- 
yard for  the  porter  to  open  a real 
gate  and  make  the  speech  that  ex- 
cited the  priggish  indignation  of  Cole, 
ridge,  who  insisted  that  some  low  ac- 
tor must  have  interpolated  it.  but 
aroused  De  Quincey  to  a lofty  flight 
of  eloquence.  The  spectators  will 
actually  sit  down  at  the  feast  which 
Banquo  rudely  attended  without  a 
card  of  invitation.  Tn  short,  the 
spectators  will  constantly  be  on  the 
move.  There  may  well  be  curiosity 
concerning  some  details  of  stage 
management.  Will  a heath  be  blast- 
ed especially  for  the  occasion?  When 
George  L.  Fox  produced  his  "Mac- 
beth" a cord  of  BIrnam  wood  was 
left  at  the  back  door  of  Dunsinane. 

An  old  theatregoer  confessed  not 
i long  ago  that  he  found  pleasure  in 


- the  playhouse  only  when  he  had  an 


end  seat,  so  that  he  could  stretch  a 
leg  at  ease.  They  that  dislike  being 
cramped  and  wedged  In,  that  enjoy  ai 


long  wait  because  they  then  can 
move  and  restore  their  circulation, 
should  welcome  this  new  phase  of 
Maeterlinck’s  realism. 

i % f r*  o0\ 


CAMP,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  assures  the 
world  that  there  is  such  a thing  as! 
“scientific,  sanitary  and  luxurious; 
camping.”  The  Star  twinkles  with 
pride  over  a “whole  community  of  j 
exponents  of  the  newly-developed  | 
art”  in  camp  near  a part  of  Kansas 
City.  Some  dwell  in  tents;  others  in 
portable  houses.  Several  of  the  tent 
dwellers  have  pianos.  One  has  a tank 
for  rainwater,  "connected  with  a 
I faucet  to  the  little  kitchen” — O 
pleasing  detail;  china  and  linen 
closets,  gasoline  lights  with  mantels. 
There  are  wooden  floors  and  window 
screens.  “There  is  a telephone,  two 
| deliveries  of  groceries  a day,  ice  and 
1 rural  mail  service." 

This  is  not  camping.  Nor  is  the 
"camp”  of  the  rich  in  Maine,  north- 
ern New  York  or  Canada  a true 
1 camp,  any  more  than  the  "summer 
! cottage”  is  humble  and  thatched,  with 
a vine  climbing  over  the  porch,  and 
the  sight  of  a little  girl  on  a step 
eating  bread  and  milk  out  of  a por- 
«nger.  In  the  fashionable  camp  of 
’•pday  there  is  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  rooms  are,  after  all,  city  rooms, 
and  special  attention  is  paid  to  bed- 
springs  and  mattresses.  The  modern 
"camp”  is  luxuriously  comfortable. 
The  true  camp  was  delightful  to 
many  by  reason  of  its  discomfort. 

There  are  some  who  remember  the 
Adirondack.*,  for  instance,  before 
that  region  was  popular.  The  late 
W.  H.  H.  Murray  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  Adirondacks  and  thus  un- 
consciously worked  a great  injury  to 
the  region  itself  and  to  its  simple 
I lovers.  In  the  old  years  a party 
would  tramp  to  Beed e‘‘«s,  see  the  Au- 
sablc  Ponds  and  the  Gothic  moun- 
tains ascend  Mt.  Marcy,  eat  the 
noon  meal  at  the  deserted  Adiron- 
dack village,  perhaps  go  through 
the  Indian  Pass  and  come  out  at 
North  Elba.  The  camps  were  rough 
affairs  with  boughs  to  keep  out  the 
ut  the  sleepers  were  practi- 


rairi 


cally  iri  open  air.  The  beds  were  of 
boughs  and  only  the  tired-out  could 
sleep  on  them.  Insects  bit  at  their 
pleasure.  There  were  no  screens,  no 
netting.  The  guides  cooked.  The 
meals  were  chiefly  of  ham  or  bacon, 
'fc-ijike.  trout,  and  at  times 


venison.  There  was  plenty 

The  life  was  undoubtedly  healthful 
to  those  that  could  stand  it.  But 
what  a relief  to  many  the  return  to 
houses — an  orderly  set  table,  a bed 
though  the  mattresses  were  stuffed 
with  corn  husks,  a lamp  though  it 
smoked  and  reeked — and  then  the 
first  sight  of  welcome  home!  Yet 
those  rejoicing  would  feign  to  be 
sorrowful  over  the  end  of  their  va- 
cation. Wild  horses  hitched  to  a 
buckboard  and  careering  over  a cor- 
duroy road  could  not  have  extorted 
a confession  from  the  jolted  and 
bruised.  “This,  this  is  life,”  shouted 
the  amateur  woodmen.  "Alas  that  it 
is  fleeting!” 

Only  the  man  of  quiet  nerves  and 
a clear  conscience  is  at  peace  when 
close  to  Nature.  To  others  she  is  a 
reproving  stepmother.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen  today  wishes  a wall, 
whether  it  be  of  wood,  brick,  stone 
or  concrete,  between  himself  and  the 
forest.  He  is  willing  to  make  excur- 
sions in  the  woods,  to  paddle  on 
ponds,  to  visit  a bear-trap,  to  watch 
shy  deer  visiting  lily-pads,  to  hear 
the  hedgehog  sawing,  but  at  night 
he  must  be  safely  housed.  Ther% 
must  be  books  and  artificial  light 
other  than  that  of  a camp-fire.  The 
quietness  of  the  lake,  the  brush  of 
the  forest  at  noon  and  twilight  is 
sinister,  full  of  bodement.  He  "wel- 
comes the  chatter  and  the  giggling 
of  guests;  the  fury  of  a piano  shriek- 
ing in  rag-time;  the  set  and  ap- 
pointed dinner;  the  dance  or  bridge- 
whist  at  night.  If  he  steps  out  for 
a moment  before  going  to  bed,  the 
stir  of  the  woods,  the  indifferent 
stars  disconcert  him.  His  camp  must 
be  luxurious.  


that  there’’  is  a; Tar’  greater  variety  of  t 

dishes  In  New  York  than  in  London. 
Mr.  Shcloesser  was  apparently  made  in 
Germany,  but  does  he  not  write  with 
the  insularity  of  an  Englishman?  There! 
is  still  good  eating  in  Paris;  Berlin  is  j 
now  to  he  mentioned  with  respect,  and 
Hamburg  and  Rome  have  their  respect- 
ive attractions  to  those  who  are  not, 
satisfied  witli  ”a  square  meal,”  one! 
massive  and  concrete.  Nevertheless  Mr.  ] 
Scliloesser  admits  that  there  is  little 
opportunity  in  London  for  dining  in  the 
open  air.  “Were  any  one  some  hot  day  I 
to  place  a table  on  the  pavement  and  I 
sit  down  and  eat  an  ice,  he  would  be  | 
removed  promptly  by  the  police  for  ob- 
structing the  public  thoroughfare.”  The 
popular  verdict  should  be:  “Served  him 
right.”  An  ice  and  a London  pavement 
are  incongruous. 


analyses  of  plays  by  popular  playwrights 
who  were  disciples  and  Imitators  o 


Scribe,  his  eulogy  of  the  few  bold  dra-j 


matists  who  endeavored  to  return  to 
the  old  and  sane  traditions,  whose  plays 
belong  to  the  theatre  of  "movement 
through  life" — these  were  dwelt  upon  In 
the  dramatic  feuilleton  published  in  The 
Herald  of  last  Sunday. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a theatre  at  which  unconven- 
tional plays  by  known  and  unknown 
dramatist?,  both  French  and  foreigners 
could  be  produced  or  revived.  The  time 
was  ripe  and  the  man  appeared.  This 
man  was  Andre  Antoine. 


“It  is  pretty  generally  understood,” 
says  Mr.  Schloesser,  “that  food  eaten  in 
the  open  air,  if  properly  cooked  and 
served,  Is  much  more  easily  digested 
than  that  eaten  in  confinement.”  Is  this 
statement  well  founded,  unless  by  con- 
finement Mr.  Schloesser  refers  to  jail? 
Is  the  understanding  general?  Is  food 
in  the  open  air  more  digestible?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  a brass  band  is  playing  a 
polka,  two’-step  or  in  ragtime;  for  chew- 
ing goes  with  the  tempo  of  music  per- 
formed, and  even  Mr-.  Fletcher  himself 
would  be  no  better  off  than  was  Bill 
Simmons,  who,  according  to  the  justly 
celebrated  song,  could  not  keep  still 
when  he  heard  music.  Years  ago,  when 
there  was  eating  in  the  open  air  in  the 
so-called  gardens  of  London,  the  grace- 
less Ange-Goudar  insisted  that  music 
should  be  played  at  a slow  pace  to  aid 
digestion.  Was  there  then  more  roof- 
less eating  than  there  is  today  in  the 
“gastronomic  Mecca”?  There  was  sup- 
ping at  Vauxhall,  but  was  it  not  in 
booths  or  boxes?  It  would  seem  so,  from 
the  description  given  by  Horace  Wal- 1 
pole  of  his  party  mincing  seven  chick- 
ens into  a china  dish,  which  Lady  Caro- 
line, “with  the  visor  of  her  hat  erect, 
and  looking  gloriously  handsome.” 
stewed  over  a lamp  with  three  pats  of 
butter  and  a flagon  of  water.  They  had 
assembled  in  a booth. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard  and  Gen.  Theo- 
dore A.  Bingham,  who  are  named  as 
possible  candidates  for  the  mayor  s 
office  in  New  York,  were  both  membeis 
of  the  class  of  ’76  in  Yale.  Mr.  Ban- 
nard, born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but 
reared  in  the  West,  was  graduated  at  | 
Yale.  Gen.  Bingham,  born  at  Andover, 
Ct.,  and  reared  in  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  I 
left  Yale  in  bis  junior  year  to  enter] 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Mr.  Bannard,  older  by 
four  years,  practised  law  in  New  York, 
afterward  took  charge  of  jute  mills  in 
New  Jersey,  and  15  years  ago  became 
president  of  a trust  company  in  New 
York.  In  college  lie  was  a pal?,  gaunt 
young  man,  a student  of  high  rank,  pop- 
ular, with  a keen  sense  of  dry  humor. 
Gen.  Bingham  was  then  a quiet,  almost 
shy  man— much  respected. 


The  class  of  ’76  at  Yale  contained 
members  who  after  graduation  be- 
came prominent.  “Bob”  Cook  entered 
5,  but  he  was  graduated  in 


Nq  light  is  thrown  on  the  old  London 
customs  by  Mr.  Schloesser,  but  lie  cites 
Menon’s  “Les  Soupers  de  la  Cour” 
(1755)  : “The  four  volumes  contain  many 
appallingly  Tong  menus,  some  compris- 
ing five  services  and  40  or  more  dishes, 
expressly  designed  to  be  eaten  out  of 
doors.  No  less  an  authority  than  Ca- 
re  me,  however,  says  thafthese  extraor- j 
dinarily  elaborated  menus  were  the  re- 1 
suit  of  pure  imagination  on  the  part  of  | 
M.  Menon  and  were  never  really  carried 
out.”  And  then  Mr,  Schloesser  draws 
a picture  of  a summer  dining  scene  un- 
der the  moon  on  a hot  August  night. 
“A  marble  terrace  on  which  are  soft 
rugs,  orange  trees  in  green  tubs.  * * g 
Beneath  the  terrace  is  a rose  garden, 
fulj  of  bloom  and  perfume,  and  beyond 
a hedge  of  Dorothy  Perkins  not  too 
close  to  the  house,  a small  Hungarian 
band  plays  discreetly.”  This  sounds  as 
though  it  came  from  the  mouth  of 
Claude  Melnotte  describing  his  palace 
near  Lake  Como.  But  a true  Hungarian 
band  cannot  play  discreetly.  The  meal 
itself  should  be  subtle,  suggestive,  deli- 
cate, “with  little  dainty  touches  of 
originality.” 


in 


The  late  Walker  Blaine,  who  was  for 
a time  at  Harvard,  became  a member 
of  Yale  ’76  at  the  opening  of  the  soph- 
omore year.  Chester  M.  Dawes,  a son 
of  Henry  L.  Dawes,  after  studying 
law  in  Boston,  went  to  Chicago,  where 
he  is  a leader  at  the  bar.  James 
Brooks  Dill  has  made  a noise  as  a cor- 
poration lawyer.  Charles  Newell  Fow- 
ler, who  came  from  Illinois,  now  a 
Jerseyite,  is  known  by  his  theories 
concerning  finance  and  his  speeches  in 
Congress.  John  B.  Gleason,  a man  of 
marked  natural  gifts,  a whist  player 
of  extraordinary  force,  was  conspic- 
uous for  a time  it)  the  Thaw  trial.  Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley  is  president  of  Yale 
, University.  The  late  Harry  Hamlin  of 
j Buffalo,  a member  for  only  a short 
; time,  became  celebrated  as  a horse- 
j man.  Elmer  P.  Howe  Is  known  in 
! Boston  as  a lawyer  of  distinguished 
lability.  Senator  John  Kean  of  New 
Jersey  left  college  in  his  sophomore  j 
year.  Even  then  he  was  cjeeply  inter- 
ested In  politics  and  a stiff  protec- 
tionist. Victor  H.  Metcalf,  ex-secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  left  college  at  the  l 
end  of  his  sophomore  year  to  studyl 
law.  In  college  he  was  known  chiefly 
as  a single  sculler.  Edgar  Saltus,  the] 
novelist,  was  in  the  class  during 
freshman  year.  Lispenard  Stewart  and- 
Creighton  Webb,  figures  In  New  York 
society,  were  graduated  with  the 
class. 


A breakfast  in  the  open  air.  a lunch- 
eon, a supper — these  are  to  be  en- 
dured, and  they  may  be  pleasant ; but 
dinner  is  a formal,  dignified  meal.  A 
large,  cool  dining  room,  with  subdued 
lighting,  wax  candles  preferred  ; a room 
furnished  so  that  the  eyes  are  soothed, 
not  distracted  from  the  table  and  the 
guests.  Is  the  harmonious  setting  for 
the  scene  of  refined  comedy.  An 
anxious  hostess  even  in  her  own  well- 
appointed  house  may  wear  a tragic 
mask ; but  a dinner  in  the  open  air  is 
too  often  farcical.  Even  in  the  shel- 
tered dining  house  of  the  class  known 
as  .Slap-Bang,  young  Mr.  Smallweed,  or- 
dering summer  cabbage,  thought  it 
necessary  to  add:  “Without  slugs, 

Polly.” 


Till  full  Tim 


Purpose,  Achievements,  Suc- 
cesses and  Failures  of  the 
Enthusiast — What  He  Did  for 
the  French  Stage. 


Mr.  Frank  Schloesser  has  written  pas- 
sionately to  tne  Pall  Mall  Gazette  In 
praise  of  “‘roofless  dining.’”  He  begins 
by  saying:  “The  amenities  of  modern 
London  make  it,  no  doubt,  the  social, 
fashionable  and  gastronomic  M?bca  of 
the  world.”  It  Is  probably  true  that 
Paris  Is  no  longer  the  “gastronomic ; 
Mecca.”  Frenchmen  themselves  bewail 
the  falling  off  in  Parisian  cookery.  They  , 
mourn  because  there  Is  now  providing, 
for  the  multitude,  not  for  the  intelligent; 
individual,  the  experienced  gourmet.  The] 
mourners  believe  that  the  horde  of  easily 
satisfied,  gastronomic-ally  Ignorant  visit- 
ors has  led  to  the  lamentable  change. 
We  believe  that  there  Is  better  cookery. 


CAUSES  THAT  MADE  HIS 
PLAYHOUSE  LIKE  OTHERS 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Adolphe  Thalasso  In  his  history  of 
"Le  Theatre  Libre,”  published  recently 
In  Paris  by  the  Mercure  de  France,  first 
describes  the  condition  of  the  Parisian 
stage  from  the  triumph  of  Scribe  to  the 
year  1887.  Mr.  Thalasso’s  views  of 
modern  French  dramatic  art  before 
establishment  of  the  Theatre 


the 


Libre:  his  shrewd  and  at  times  biting 


Antoine  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1858. 

He  went  to  Paris  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  and  attended  public  schools. 
His  parents  were  not  well-to-do;  the 
war  bfoke  out.  and  before  he  was  13 
years  old  Antoine  was  obliged  to  work 
for  his  living.  In  1872  he  was  suc- 
cessively with  Boltin  and  the  publishing 
firm  of  Haehette.  In  1877  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  Gas  Company. 
Two  years  afterward  he  performed  his 
military  service.  Sent  to  Africa,  he  was 
in  the  Tunis  campaign.  After  four  years 
of  service  he  returned  to  the  Gas  Com- 
pany, but  he  resigned  his  position  in  June, 
1887,  after  the  two  experimental  per- 
formances at  the  Theatre  Libre.  He  was 
manager  of  this  theatre  until  1894,  when 
he  handed  it  over  to  Larochelle.  made  a 
tour  in  Europe,  acted  at  the  Gymnase 
and  the  Renaissance,  and  was  named  a 
director  of  the  Odeon.  He  was  a direc- 
tor only  for  17  days.  In  the  fall  of  1897 
he  became  director  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs 
and  gave  it  the  name  Theatre  Antoine, 
and  for  eight  years  and  a half  he  was 
eminently  successful.  In  May,  1906,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Odeon. 

As  a child  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  theatre.  -YVhen  he  ^as  16  years 
old,  he  haunted  a school  of  elocution, 
with  the  pompous  title,  “Le  Gymnase 
de  la  Parole,”  and  there  he  met  a lad 
named  Wisteaux,  who  later  called  him- 
self Mevlsto  and  -became  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Theatre  Libre.  They  were 
of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  tastes. 
Thev  became  bosom  friends  and  shared 
in  common  their  hopes  and  their  purse, 
which  was  always  nearly  empty.  They 
often  went  without  food  and  drink  to 
sit  in  the  top  gallery  of  a playhouse. 
When  they  were  penniless,  they  would 
try  to  go  on  the  stage  as  stipes.  They 
soon  realized  the  necessity  of  thorough 
training.  Obliged  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ing. they  had  little  time  to  study  the 
roles  of  the  approved  repertory,  hut 
they  studied  them  and  came  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  intuition  and  self-education 
could  not  make  a comedian;  that  the 
actor  must  have  a special  education. 
They  then  decided  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Paris  Conservatory.  The 
two  were  rejected.  Antoine  thereupon 
studied  the  harder  by  himself.  When 
“Le  Gymnase  de  la  Parole”  gave  a per- 
formance of  "L’Anii  Fritz.”  he  con- 
ducted the  rehearsals,  was  stage  man- 
ager painted  the  scenery  and  played 
the  part  of  David.  After  he  was  re- 
leased from  military  service,  he  asked 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Cerele  Gaulois. 
This  dramatic  society,  founded  in  1874. 
had  a tiny  theatre,  the  hall  of  the 
Elysee  des  Beaux-Arts.  This  little  hall, 
the  cradle  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  was 
demolished  early  In  1906. 

As  soon  as  he  was  admitted,  Antoine 
began  to  utter  revolutionary  ideas. 
"What  sort  of  a theatre  was  it  where 
they  performed  only  dramas  that  were 
played  everywhere!”  It  was  necessary 
to  bring  out  new  pieces.  The  director, 
“Papa”  Krauss,  pointed  to  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  society,  which  did  not  au- 
thorize the  performance  of  unpublished 
plays,  but  Antoine  was  not  to  be  put 
down;  he  protested,  argued,  developed 
his  theories,  bored  everybody,  behaved 
like  one  possessed  by  a demon.  Filled 
with  the  ideas  of  Zola  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a renovation  of  the  theatre,  lie 
sought  the  means  to  put  them  into 
practice.  He  believed  that  there  should 
be  destruction  before  building. 

One  night  after  a performance  of 
“Marquis  de  Villemer,”  a young  man, 
named  Andre  Byl.  eapie  into  his  dress- 
ing room  and  congratulated  him  on  hisl 
serious  and  realistic  impersonation. 
Antoine  at  once  mounted  his  hobby- 
horse. Byl  happened  to  have  a drama 
in  one  act  all  ready.  No  doubt  it  was 
in  his  coat  pocket  at  the  time.  Antoine 
rushed  to  see  Krauss.  who  again  sought 
refuge  behind  the*  rules,  and  also  argued 
that  only  a member  of  the  society  could 
Insist  on  the  production  of  an  unpub- 
lished piece  by  him.  Antoine  swore 
that  this  piece  should  be  played,  Krauss 
oi»  no  Krauss,  Cerele  Gaulois  or  nr 
Gaulois.  Through  B.vl.  Antoine  met  Paul^ 
Alexis  and  Jules  Vidal.  The  former 
happened  to  have  a little  drama  base 
by  him  on  prose  by  Durantv.  one  of  The 
first  realists  in  France,  whom  Zola  bar 
endeavored  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  This 
piece  was  then  In  rehearsal  by  the  ^o- 
ciete  de  la  Butte,  a society  of  artists 
and  Anarchists.  Alexis  offered  An 
toine  this  piece.  Vidal  ■offered  one  by- 
him.  and  one  Sunday  at  the  house  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Vidal  spoke  ol 
Antoine's  project  to  Leon  Hennlque, 
who  at  once  proposed  a one-act  piece 
based  by  him  on  Zola’s  short  story, 
“Jacques  Damour,"  a piece  that  had 
been  refused  at  the  Odeon.  Rehearsal 
were  held,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
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ieshop.  T-he  name  of  the  new 

iatre  was  at  last  adopted.  Every- 
Ing  was  ready,  but  there  was  no 
ey,  and  Antoine  made  It  a point 
honor  to  pay  Krauss  for  the  rent 
the  hall.  Antoine  did  not  receive 
Is  salary  from  the  Gas  Company  till 
he  end  of  the  month.  They  all  waited 
or  it. 

The  first  performance,  then,  at  the 
" ?atre  Libre  In  the  Passage  de  1* 
see  des  Beaux-Arts,  took  place  on 
larch  30,  1887.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Prologue  In  verse,  Arthur 

1;  "Mile.  Pomme.  Duranty-Alexis; 
RTn  Prefet, " Byl;  “Jacques  Damour,” 
-Henneque;  "La  Cocarde,"  Jules 
3 dal.  Antoine  played  Jacques  and 
took  a part  in  "Un  Prefet." 

The  newspaper  critics  had  all  been 
Invited  that  night  to  a spectacular 
show  at  La  Scala.  and  Fouquier,  La- 
pommeraye  and  two  others.  urged  by 
Zola,  were  the  only  ones  at  the  The- 
atre Libre.  Burguet  made  a mess  of 
the  prologue.  He  stammered  and  for- 
got his  lines.  AVhen  the  curtain  was 
about  to  rise  for  "Mile.,  Pomme"  an 
armchair  was  missing,  and  Antoine, 
all  made  up  for  his  .part  in  "Un 
Prefet,"  had  to  go  out  and  find  one. 
The  evening  would  have  been  a disas- 
trous one  had  It  not  been  for  the 
triumph  of  "Jacques  Damour.”  This 
little  drama  and  the  performance  of  it 
■Pooled  the  fate  of  the  Theatre  Libre. 
We  next  morning  there  were  long  and 
eu.  vg.stic  articles  in  Le  Figaro,  Paris, 

La  Republlque  Francaise  and  Le  Cri 
du  Peuple.  These  articles  excited  cu- 
riosity throughout  Paris. 

Antoine  had  no  money.  He  had  spent 
fils  own,  the  subscriptions  of  friencls 
and  fellow-clerks,  and  he  had  run  into 
debt.  There  was  the  hope,  however,  of 
another  "experimental  performance." 
'Oscar  Metenier  had  a piece  in  one  act 
in  prose.  "En  Famine,"  and  Emile  Berg- 
erat  Invited  Antoine  home,  and  read  to 
him  his  "Null  Bergamasque,”  a comedy 
in  three  acts  and  in  verse.  There  were 
rehearsals,  this  time  in  an  empty  fiat, 
through  the  «good  nature  of  a janitor 
friendly  disposed  toward  an  actress  of 
the  company.  Antoine  wished  to  post- 
pone the  performance  till  fall,  but 
’■  Bergerat.  perched  on  a dusty  trunk,  the 
'«  only  article  of  furniture  In  the  apart- 
ment. stormed  against  the  suggestion 
and  the  second  performance  was  on  May 

0 30.  1887.  Tlie  audience  was  made  up  of 
‘ t'1*  distinguished  First  Nlghters.  Zola. 

Daudet.  Sarcey,  Fouquier,  Vitu,  Lapom- 
meray  were  In  tile  first  row.  The  seats 
were  most  uncomfortable,  but  the  spec- 
tators were  enthusiastic,  the  success 
was  overwhelming.  "Enthusiasm  was 
in  the  air;  there  was  the  breath  of  vic- 
tory. Contemporaneous  dramatic  art 
it  was  born  that  night." 
it  

Antoine  resigned  his  position  at  the 
,s  Company  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  theatre.  He  appealed  to  authors, 

■ an,i  manuscripts  pouret?  in.  The  two 
* Pleccs  ll'at  first  struck  a truly  new  note 

frere  Jean  Julllen’s  "Serenade"  and  "La 
Prose."  by  Gaston  Salandrl.  Antoine 
°?t?"nin*'1  ‘be  P'avs  for  tlie  season  of 
: *'■  l>ut  where  was  tlie  necessary 

1 money?  He  published  an  appeal  asking 
..  society  people  and  lovers  of  tlie 

ma"  to  subscribe.  He  himself  left 
noth  letters  and  circulars  at  houses, 

■ oat  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  ex 
>ense.  On  Oct.  12,  1887.  "Soeur  Philo- 

1.  nene,  founded  by  Byl  and  Vidal  on 
,,  ._novel  the  de  Goncourts,  and 
L Evasion,”  a play  in  one  act  by 
fillers  de  1‘ Isle  Adam,  were  produced, 
his  was  the  first  performance  where 
here  was  "subscription  through  invlta- 
loii,  so  that  the  subscribers  and  An- 
oint- might  be  Independent  of  t lie  Cen 
or.  On  this  night  there  vvere  only  35 

, smbltehed8,  bUt  lhB  Theat,e  Libre  'was 


(TjerfoV  rne  nss’nssm-nrTItM  who. 

There  was  an  endeavor  to  produce 
only  plays  in  which  there  was  move- 
| ment  through  life.  Simple  subjects  took 
'the  place  of  complicated  ones.  There 
was  a study  of  everyday  life  Instead 
of  labored  Intrigue.  Tragedy  ami  com- 
edy were  kept  separate.  The  dramas 
were  more  concise,  and  there  was  little 
or  no  delay  In  tlie  action.  The  tirade 
was  cut  out;  hlfalutin  and  conventional 
i pathos  disappeared.  No  longer  was  there 
a moraliafng  man  of  tlie  world  or  fam- 
j lly  friend  who  commented  interminably 
on  what  had  happened,  what  was  hap- 
pening and  what  might,  could,  should 
or  would  happen.  Tills  character,  a 
lavorite  one  with  Dumas  tlie  Younger 
one  that  appears  also  in  certain  plays 
of  Mr.  Pinero,  was  pushed  olY  the  stage 
In- company  with  the  systematically  and 
benevolently  sympathetic  person  Tech 
nical  tricks  were  tabooed. 

The  theatre,  according  t*>  Antoine  and 
his  associates,  should  not  be  an  enter- 
tainment. but  tlie  Image  of  life  And 
who  shall  say  whether  life  is  moral  or 
immoral?  The  view  of  life  at  the  The- 
atre Libre  brings  to  mind  a tradition  of 
PttgAii  mythology  related  by  Emerson 
at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  manners 
society,  fashion:  "I  overheard  Jove 

one. day,"  said  Sflenus,  "talking  of  de- 
stroying  tlie  earth;  lie  said  it:  had 

failed;  they  were  all  rogues  and  vixens 
who  went  from  bad  to  worse,  as  fast 
as  the  days  succeeded  each  oilier.  Min 
erva  said  she  hoped  not;  they  wore 
only  ridiculous  little  creatures  with 
this  odd  circumstance,  that  they' had  a 
blur,  or  indeterminate  aspect,  seen  far 
or  seen  near;  If  you  called  them  bad 
they  would  appear  so;  and  there  was  no 
one  person  or  action  among  them  which 
would  not  puzzle  her  owl.  much  more 
all  Olympus,  to  know  whether  it  was 
fundamentally  bad  or  good  " 


Tlie  success  of  the  Theatre  Libre  soon 
began  lo  affect  audiences  and  managers 
of  other  theatres.  The  public  demanded 
scenes  more  In  accordance  with  actual 
life.  It  grew  Impatient  of  puppets  In 
conventional  dramas.  It  would  pardon 
flaws  and  errors  in  construction  and  tlie 
management  of  detail,  provided  there 
were  tlie  life  spark  that  animates. 

The  subsidised  thedtres  gave  way.  The 
Odeon  brought  out  "Jacques  Damour" 
at  last,  “Germlnle  Lacerteux,"  plays  by 
Hennlque.  Ancey,  Julllen,  de  Porlo- 
Klclie,  dramatists  who  had  already  been 
applauded  at  the  Theatre  Libre.  The 
Theatre  Francals  in  Indignant  spirit 
produced  de  Banville's  "Le  Balser"  In 
a hall  far  too  large  for  the  dainty 
fantasy.  It  produced  pieces  by  Lavedan 
and  Bc'cque  with  casts  deliberately  in- 
effective, according  to  Mr.  Thalasso. 

Independent  theatres  sprang  up  in 
support  of  tlie  new  aesthetic  theories 
of  dramatic  art;  Le  Cercle  des  Escho- 
liers,  Le  Theatre  d'Art,  where  Maet- 
erlinck's “Les  Aveugles”  and  "L’ln- 
truse"  were  first  performed  In  Paris, 
and  Maeterlinck  was  then  a name  un- 
known. Carre,  at  that  time  the  direc- 
tor of  tlie  Vaudeville  Theatre,  began 
his  series  of  Thursday  matinees. 
Dramatists  that  had  won  success  at 
Hie  Theatre  Libre  were  courted  by 
[tlie  managers  of-  other  theatres,  who 
without  this  success  would  have  laughed 
at  tlie  "unknown.” 
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The  Theatre  Libre  was  at  tlie  height 
|f  Its  fame  from  the  fall  of  18.SS  to 
,,  lne’  1Sa*  Its  8 lory  began  to  fade  dur- 
. I)g  the  season  of  '93-'9t 

Antoine  was  remarkable  as  director, 
manager,  actor.  He  was  er.thu- 
and  determined.  He  believed 
t He  had  a mission,  and  lie  had  an 
usual  faculty  of  Intuition.  He  was 
espotic,  unwilling  to  be  contradicted, 
nat  ent  of  suggestion.  Not  even  Zola 
^allowed  to  dictate  to  him.  No  won- 
,r  tl,ail  1,e  "as  often  in  hot  water  that 
i made  enemies.  This  despotism  com- 
bed  with  his  intuition  probably  led 
■ m .o  success.  His  egoism  was  that 
f a genius. 

As  an  actor  lie  had  been  praised  be- 
»e  he  founded  the  Theatre  Libre 
M a mo  us  today,  there  is  no  need  at  pres- 
of  Inquiring  iuto  the  qualities  of  his 

Jt.  It  may  be  added  that  at  the  The- 
ne  l.lbre  from  March,  1887,  to  April 
'* ’ ’e  creatod  83  parts  and  the  num- 
r of  pieces  produced  amounted  to  134. 

Tn  the  first  seasons  there  were  plays 
- distinguished  men;  Zola,  the  de  Gon- 
Urt  brothers,  Villlers  de  1'Isle  Adam 
itulle  Mendes,  Leon  Hennlque.  Beng- 
al. de  Banville,  Metenier  Introduced 

t suSredCl!L  %{  /lrama  ,hat  afterward 
it  T t,  fortune  of  the  Grand  Guig- 
Henri  Lavedan  made  his  debut 
Bn°fnneUln'„Wh0  bad  ^ac- 
‘ Zola  of  pseudo-naturalism 
oug.it  out  a piece,  ”l!a  Pelote."  com 
i'ed  and  written  according  to  their 
'as  of  realism.  Paul  Margueritte  in 
5 °wn  pantomime  acted  the  part  of 


There  was  also  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  performances  as  simple,  direct,  nat- 
| ural  as  the  pieces  themselves.  In  tlie 
attempt  to  begin  with  a clean  slate,  to 
I forget  wholly  the  corrupting  past  there 
was  no  middle  ground,  no  concessions 
Mr.  Thalasso  admits  that  there  was  ex- 
aggeiation.  as  in  all  revolutions.  The 
innocent  were  at  times  slaughtered  with 
; the  guilty.  A bludgeon  often  took  the 
place  of  argument. 

There  was  great  care  in  the  stage 
management,  in  scenic  accuracy  real- 
ism. The  production  of  Tolstoi's  "The 
Power  of  Darkness"  (Feb.  10,  1S8S)  was 
the  first  step  toward  tlie  overthrow  of 
hide-bound  conventionalism  in  Parisian 
stage  management.  Before  the  per- 
formance of  tills  piece.  Augier  con- 
demned the  drama  as  a romance  in 
dialogue,  which  would  be  unendurable 
on  the  French  stage.  Dumas  the 
younger,  dismissed  it  as,  sombre  un- 
sympathetic, inexplicable,  boresome.  im- 
possible. 'Sardou  wrote  of  it:  "it  is 
cruelly  beautiful  and  very  true;  but  it 
is  made  to  be  read,  not  seen,  and  I 
think  It  is  unplayable.  Performed  it 
made  a sensation,  and  general  public 
and  critics  wondered  at  the  'magnificent 
tragedy’  and  were  thrilled  by  it." 

As  I have  said,  the  apogee  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  from  the  fall  of  1888 
to  the  middle  of-June,  1893.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  performances  were  first  given 
in  the  Montparnasse  Theatre.  This 
theatre  soon  grew  too  small  for  the 
number  of  subscribers  and  curious  plav- 
goers.  In  October.  1888.  the  Theatre  des 
Menus-Plalsirs  was  used,  and  the  au- 
dience still  grew  to  an  extent  that  com- 
pelled Antoine  to  give  his  performances 
twice  in  succession,  without  counting 
the  public  rehearsal.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  read  the  complete  list  of  the 
plays  produced  during  these  triumphant 
years.  Here  are  the  names  of  plavs 
and  dramatists  best  known  to  theatre- 
goers In  this  country:  Verga’s  "Caval- 
lena  Rusticana"  ("Chevalerie  Rusti- 
que");  Mendes’  "La  Reine  Fiamette" 
(with  Victor  Capoui,  the  once  famous 
tenor,  as  Danielo);  de  Concourts-  "La 
Patrie  en  Danger":  Zola's  "Madeleine"- 
Le  Coeur  P.evelateur"  (based  on  Poe's 
story.  "The  Telltale  Heart"):  Alcard's 
"Le  Pere  Lebonnard";  Turgenef's  "Le 
Pain  dAutrui";  "Les  Freres  Zem- 
ganno”  (based  on  Edmond  de  Goncourt's 
novel);  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  and  "Tlie  Wild 
Duck";  the  Rosny's  "Nell  Horn";  "r,a 
Fille  Eliza"  (based  on  Edmond  de'  Gon- 
court's novel);  “Le  Pere  Goriot"  (based 

on  Balzac’s  novel);  Strindberg's  "Mile. 
Julie";  Hauptmann's  "Les  Tisserands" 
(and  in  1S94,  "L’Assomption  de  Hannele 
Mattern");  pieces  by  de  Gramont;  the 
superb  "La  Mort  du  Due  d'Enghien”  by 

I-Iennique;  pieces  by  Mikhael.  de  Porto 
Riche,  Ceard,  Cladel,  Amcey.  Aicard. 
Metenier,  Bois.  Fevre,  Brieux.  Julllen, 
Wolff.  Bergerat,  Descaves.  Biollay, 
Scholl;  Sennet.  Lecomte.  Ginisky.  Cour- 
tellne.  Prevost,  Maucaire,  Carre,  de 
Curel,  C'oclus,  Heijermans,  and  others. 

Leading  dramatic  critics,  as  Bauer. 
Ceard,  Jules  Jullien,  supported  enthus- 
iastically the  new  school.  Actors  and 
actresses  of  talent  joined  the  ranks  and 
submitted  themselves  gladly  to  the  iron- 
rule  of  Antoine.  They  learned  to  speak 
simply,  as  in  life,  nor  did  they  longer 
fear,  when  it  was  necessary,  to  talk 
with  their  backs  to  the  audience.  Tlie 
stage  setting  became  more  and  more 
admirable  in  realism.  A stage  crowd, 
as  in  Hauptmann's  "Les  Tisserands,” 
was  no  longer  an  immovable,  paralyzed 
throng,  but  a living,  stirring  crowd,  in 
which  eacli  actor  was  an  Individual. 


Even  the  music  halls  were  singularly 
-.affected.  Audiences,  not  finding  always 
dramas  of  life  in  the  more  pretentious 
playhouses,  thronged  tlie  music  halls  to 
experience  at  least  a physiological  sen- 
sation. The  Female  Cannon,  rope 
dancers,  the  Kangaroo  Boxer,  the 
Lauris-Lauris.  the  lions  of  the  Nouveau 
Cirque,  the  bulls  of  the  Plaza,  gymnasts, 
clowns,  "naturalistic  dancers."  subtle 
'singers  of  songs  were  irresistible  attrac- 
tions. In  1S51  the  Cafes-Concerts  of 
Pari?  payed  for  authors'  rights  14.40S  fr. 
50.  In  1S91  the  sum  paid  for  rights  was 
1.382. 79S  fr.  94,  a sum  that  represents  a 
receipt  equal,  if  not  above,  the  sum  of 
23,599.656  fr.  88.  the  sum  total  of  gross 
receipts  gained  by  all  the  theatres  of 
Paris. 

The  managers  of  the  theatres  saw  in 
this  crisis  only  an  unaccountable  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  public.  They  en- 
deavored to  satisfy  tills  new  taste.  The 
Nouveautes  exhlbiled  in  a review  "La 
Diva  de  la  Chansonette" : the  Porte 

Saint  Martin  transformed  itself  into  a 
sort  of  ancient  Eden,  but  without 
avail.  Dramatists  still  under"  the  spell 
of  Scribe  could  not  understand  the 
taste  of  the  public.  The  “naturalistic 
dance"  of  Mme.  Rejsme  became  the 
drawing  card  in  "Ma  Cousine,"  and 
the  public  saw  this  play  to  applaud  only 
the  dance.  The  season  of  ’91-’92,  suc- 
cessful at  tlie  Theatre  Libre,  was  dis- 
astrous for  the  large  theatres.  There 
was  a deep  gulf  between  them  and  the 
public,  and  Lucien  Mulkfeld,  a young- 
critic.  came  out  with  a pamphlet  iii 
which  lie  prophesied  "tlie  end  of  an 
art."  Tlie  managers  in  despair  revived 
pieces  that  10  years  before  had  box- 
office  draught.  The  public  refused  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  Gymnase  was  obliged 
in  the  middle  of  the  season  to  refund 
money  and  close  its  doors,  although  it 
had  announced  one  of  the  best  pieces  in 
its  repertory. 

The  managers  in  order  to  crush  the 
enemy  formed  a syndicate.  But  they 
might  have  cried  with  Gen.  Bourn: 
"Where  is  the  enemy?  Show  me  the 
enemy!"  Some  found  fault  with  the 
press;  some  with  public  rehearsals;  oth- 
ers with  "the  rights  of  the  poor"  or 
with  free  passes.  The  critic  did  not 
beat  the  big  drum,  the  dramatists  no  , 
longer  furnished  good  comedies,  the 
public  went  back  on  Us  opinions,  the1 
actors  were  incompetent— everybody  was 
at  fault  except  the  managers.  Tlie 
syndicate  grew  less  and  less  with  each 
meeting,  and  at  the  last  there  was  only 
one  member  and  he  was  not  sure  of  his 
own  opinion. 


This  was  only  the  logic  of  events.  At 
the  height  of  its  glory,  tlie  success  of 
the  Theatre  Libre  began  to  decline.  Its 
own  formula  began  to  be  conventional. 

Tlie  season  of  '93-'94,  In  spite  of  Bjorn- 
'son’s  “Une  FailUte,"  Barras'  "Journee 
Pai  lementaire  and  "Hauptmann's 
"Hannele."  was  a dull  one.  Some  days 
after  the  production  of  "Le  Missionaire" 
by  Luguet  (April.  1894,),  Antoine  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  up  his  the- 
atre for  a time,  and  produce  later 
pieces  lo  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  sub- 
scribers. He  then  went  on  a tour  with 
ills  company  and  gave  the  management 
of  the  Theatre  Libre,  to  Larochelle.  He 
yielded  to  hin-\  the  name  and  good  will 
the  scenery  and  the  furniture  of  the 
theatre,  on  condition  that  the  promised 
performances  should  be  given.  Further- 
more, lie  agreed  to  assist  In  the  produc- 
tion and  to  act  In  the  three  perform- 
ances. 

Antoine  returned,  but  while  he  was 
busy  preparing  the  three  performances 
at  the  Theatre  Libre,  he  acted  early  in 
1S93  in  a play  by  Jules  Lemaitre  at  the 
Gymnase.  He  then  recalled  in  a strik- 
ing manner  Got  in  “Le  Fils  de  Gibo.ver," 
but  a very  modern  Got.  who  had  not 
been  trained  at  the  Conservatory.  In 
1898  Antoine  was  acting  at  the  Renals- 
spite  of  many  endeavors- to 


maintain  II s prestige,  the  Theatre  Libre 
vent  t o its  ruin.  The  end  came  April 
27,  1896.  1 


Mr.  Thalass 


(o  names  seven  causes 
for  the  fall  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  and 
seven  has  been  for  centuries  a sacred 
or  fatal  number. 

1 — Truthfulness  and  simplicity  give  (o 
characters  In  new  dramas  a life  that 
was  hitherto  unknown.  The  artistic 
Inflexibility  of  these  characters,  en- 
gaging incessantly  In  the  same  <-on- 
Illct,  leads  Inevitably  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  n formula.  Antoine  con- 
scientiously demanded  a new  formula, 
and  he  established  Ills  theatre  for  this 
formula.  Thus  he  hastened  the  "de- 
cadence" of  it,  or  rather  the  renova- 
tion of  the  French  stage,  for  In  art 
decadence  Is  only  the  march  of  a 
superannuated  formula  toward  a new 
lone.  Antoine,  intoxicated  by  his  firs: 
successes,  began  to  judge  plays  pre- 
sented to  him  only  from  a particular 
standpoint  of  vision.  A manager 
rather  than  a dramatist,  an  actor 
rather  than  a critic,  he  valued  the 
(expression,  the  form,  the  body,  rather 
than  the  Idea,  the  spirit,  the  concep- 
tion of  a drama.  Obsessed  by  the 
part  he  was  to  create,  he  judged,  exclu- 
sively and  partially,  with  the  false 
vision,  ■ which  converges  from  the 
stage  toward  the  audience.  At  first 
he  was  versatile.  Later  he  confined 
himself  to  parts  that  were  similar  to 
those  In  which  he  had  been  especially 
successful,  parts  known  as  "Got 
modernes  Embourgeoises.”  His  orig- 
inal eclecticism  left  him;  lie  wished 
to  accept  and  produce  only  pieces  in 
which  a bourgeois  father  had  the 
leading  part.  Therefore  dramatists 
began  to  write  for  the  Theatre  Libre, 
as  they  would  now  write  for  the 
Francals,  as  they  once  wrote  for  the 
Gymnase,  or  the  Vaudeville.  There 
was  a determined  mold.  There  were 
special  conventions  to  be  regarded, 
which,  though  opposed  to  other  con- 
ventions. were  nevertheless  conven- 
tions. Without  knowing  it,  Antoine, 
little  by  little,  led  the  formula  of 
modern  comedy  back  to  the  formula 
of  Angler’s  bourgeois  comedy.  The 
special  and  trained  audience  of  the 
Theatre  Libre  was  astonished  to  find 
Antoine  now  using  the  idol  that  he 
was  supposed  to  have  broken  into 
pieces.  It  could  not  understand  this 
change  of  heart  and  it  grew  discon- 
tented. 


2— Actors  and  actresses,  trained  by 
Antoine  and  coming  into  notice  at  his 
theatre,  were  tempted  by  managers 
of  other  theatres.  The  performances 
at  tlie  Theatre  Libre  were  only  twice 
a month  In  a short  season.  Salaries 
there  were  small,  and  the  members  of 
the  company,  although  eager  to  play 
for  the  love  of  art,  were  obliged  to 
think  of  their  means  of  support.  An- 
toine, in  a letter  to  Sarcey, .admitting 
that  his  company  had  butchered-  a 
drama  by  Curel,  complained  that  tlie 
great  theatres  had  robbed  him  of  his 
best  players,  and  ended  by  saying; 
“Yet  it  is  far  better  to  perform  a 
piece  badly  than  not  to  play  it  all." 


3— The  tours  were  injurious,  for  An- 
toine subordinated  his  performances, 
his  artistic  preoccupations  to  the 
thought  of  the  receipts.  The  theatre 
lost  its  proud  behavior;  only  plays 
were  produced  at  last  that  could  be 
hawked  about,  exported.  Antoine,  it 
is  true,  had  regard  lor  the  need  of  his 
cause.  A successful  tour  guaranteed 
him  another  season  in  Paris;  but  there 
was  a vicious  circle:  to  produce  ar- 
tistic works  there  was  need  of  money; 
to  make  money  there  was  need  of 
commerce. 


4 — The  Parisian  adores  poetry  in  the 
theatre.  In  France  a drama  written  in 
verse  has  a far  greater  chance  of  living  j 
than  if  it  were  written  in  prose.  " ‘Her-! 
nani’  and  'Ruy  Bias’  in  prose  would  not 
be  today  in  the  repertory  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise."  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  and 
"Marie  Tudor,"  by  Hugo,  are  not  played. 
Verse  by  its  rhythm  clothes  a definite 
form.  Prose  designs;  poetry  engraves. 
Antoine  saw  the  new  drama  only  in 
prose.  Poets  were  banished,  as  a rule, 
from  his  theatre.  Other  managers,  try- 
ing lo  detect  the  secret  of  his  success, 

I followed  his  example  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Thalasso  is  inclined  to  think  that 
tlie  passion  of  the  Parisian  audience  for 
drama  in  poetry,  a passion  that  had 
been  repressed  for  some  years,  con- 
tributed to  the  enormous  success  of 
i "Cyrano." 

( 5 — To  satisfy  this  desire  for  poetical 

drama  the  idealistic  movement,  errone- 
ously called  by  some  the  symbolistic 
movement,  started  in  opposition  to  the 
materialistic  expression  of  the  natural- 
ists. Lugne-Foe  founded  "Le  Theatre 
de  1'Oeuvi-e"  to  protect,  foster,  extend 
the  new  formula.  Tills  “theatre  of 
ideas"  has  been  especially  devoted  to 
plays  by  foreigners.  Its  motto  was  "a 
phase  of  thought"  in  opposition  to  that! 
of  tiic  Theatre  Libre,  "a  slice  of  life  ” 
This  movement,  afterward  in  harmony 
with  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming the  stage,  was  at  first  injurious 
to  the  Theatre  Libre,  forsaken  bv  play- 
ers. embroiled  with  authors,  burdened 
with  a new  convention. 
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6 — Since  Antoine  only  gave  two  per- 
ormances  a month  his  ideas  could  not 
>e  made  known  to  the  masses.  The 
rreat  public  that  makes  theatres  pos- 
ihle  was  not  admitted  to  the  Theatre 
.'.bre.  The  artistic  “Tout  Faris"  en- 
oved  its  liason  with  <ui  irregular  stage, 

hut  in  order  to  be  on  a sure  and  abiding 
foundation  there  was  need  of  a theatre 
accessible  to  the  great  public. 


The  Theatre  Libre  made  certain 
dramas  by  foreigners  fashionable.  There 
was  at  first  the  liveliest  admiration  for 
Scandinavian  plays.  There  were  tierce 
partisans,  enthusiasts,  who  went  about 
crying:  “Light  has  come  to  us  at  last, 

and  from  the  north."  More  familiar 
with  these  works,  the  public  began  to 
he  bored  by  them.  It  accused  the  Scan- 
dinavian plays  of  being  perplexing,  pro- 
l's,  cloudy,  cerebral  rather  than  emo- 
tional, putting  intellectual  law  above  the 
; a w Of  nature;  plays  opposed  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  French  stage,  clear,  concise, 
delighting  in  sunlight,  ruled  by  the  heart 
rather  than  by  the  mind.  It  finally  saw' 
that  wliat  it  had  mistaken  for  light  was 
white  mist. 


No  one  man,  no  one  thing,  was  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  fall  of  the  'theatre 
Libre.  This  theatre  was  born  to  sap 
and  mine.  It  accomplished  its  work;  it 
then  disappeared. 

The  history  of  this  influential  little 
theatre—  and  its  influence  is  felt  uncon- 
sciously in  this  country  today— Is  nar- 
rated by  Mr.  Thalasso  at  length.  He 
describes  the  result  of  this  influence  in 
France— how  preserving  that  which  was 
excellent  in  the  worn  of  predecessors 
beginning  with  Hugo,  the  French  drama 
of  1909  reflects  life  in  all  Its  phases,  in 
us  bitterness  and  joy.  Hervieu  learned 
from  Ibsen;  de  Curel  from  Hauptmann; 
Guinon  from  Heijermans.  Fabre,  with 
his  “ventres  dores.”  harks  back  to 
Bjornson  and  his  “Failllte."  Montigny 
prepared  the  revolution  In  stage  setting 
and  management;  Sardou  applied  the 
theories;  Antoine  imposed  them  on  the 
stage  and  made  them  necessary,  indis- 
pensable. Even  if  the  Theatre  Libre 
were  only  a school  of  negation,  it  gave 
the  death  blow  to  “the  piece  well  made’’ 
in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the,  phrase;  It 
made  mere  skill  in  routine  obnoxious;  it 
acquainted  its  audience  with  dramas  of 
many  kinds,  and  made  it  more  catholic 
In  taste. 

[ The  book  with  Its  supplementary  notes 
and  documents,  among  them  a letter  of 
Antoine  to  Sarcey  on  the  handling  of 
' stage  crowds,  and  one  to  Le  Barg.v  on 
the  role  of  the  comedian,  is  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  all  who  dream  and 
talk  about  an  “ideal  theatre,”  and  are 
prepared  to  support  St  if  It  should  be 
established  PHILIP  HALE. 

CAPE,  COD 


T 


»>y^HERE  is  an  old  story  about 
1 strangers  talking  amiably  to- 
gether In  the  office  of  a country 
Inn.  Cne  said,  “I  was  born  in 
Virginia.  the  mother  of  statesmen 
and  fa‘r  women."  Another  boasted: 
"Mv  native  state  is  Kentucky  with  its 
sup*  rb  pastures,  its  fleet  horses,  its  sure 
marksmen,  its  peerless  beauties."  A 
ih'rd  extolled  Ohio,  a fourth  was  lyrical 
In  praise  of  Louisiana.  At  last  a tall, 
gaunt  man  said:  “And  I,  sirs,  come 
'rom  the  garden  spot  of  America.” 
“Where’s  that?"  shouted  the  others  In 
Chor  "Skow  began  Me.  Can  1 sell 
you  razor  strop?” 

S^The  Cape  Codder  may  never  have  left 

hi*  sand  heap.  He,  too,  a philosopher 

mav  like  Immanuel  Kent  never  have 

gon*  15  miles  beyond  his  birthplace;  or 

h,,,„  aalle.l  strange  seas  and 

he  may  nn\  e aaueu 

cau'ht  glimpses  of  Moby  Dick  and  the 
great  live  squid;  he  may  be  at  home  in 
the  Dennises  or  Yarmouth*.  at  East- 
hem  or  Chatham,  Sandwich  or  Truro,  it 
•lt’er5  not-  to  him  there  is  only  on*v 
ri. , , 0I1B  ommonwealth,  one  town. 
Where  h“  was  born,  where  he  was 
r«.ired — there  Is  the  garden  spot,  there 
It  tne  ornp  aloe  of  the  world.  The  Cape 
C odder  w e-  a youth  went  to  the  city 
, :cl,,ms  as  a summer  visitor, 

j a cottager,  feel*  the  .same  pride.  Even 

hstamls^the  sentiment  and  regrets  the 
fi.  V,«  na rents  In  their  selec- 1 


It  is  dismissed  as  antiquated,  useless 
Yet  It  is  a singularly  entertaining,  im- 
pressive book.  It  is  true  that  it  tells  of 
the  Cape  of  ’49.  ’50.  ’55;  that  Thoreau 
describes  fully  only  the  most  barren  por- 
tion and  the  sea  that  slowly  cats  it; 
:h  it  he  spent  in  all  only  three  weeks, 
walking  and  observing;  but  Thoreau 
could  see  more  in  three  weeks  than 
others  in  three  years.  “He  saw  as  with 
microscope,  heard  as  with  ear  trumpet.” 

The  reader  may  never  be  so  fortunate 
pa  to  take  the  walks  of  Thoreau;  but. 
he  will  know  the  Cape,  the  essential, 
unique  Cape,  not  the  Cape  of  summer 
\ : -itovs  . and  cottagers,  not  the  Cape 
ev.-n  >f  exploring  automobilists.  Some 
ti'.iu  erasure-  in  the  book  on  account  of 
too  i cresslons.  the  recollections  of  the 
e ,rlv  clergymen,  with  their  dishearten- 
ing views  on  the  future  of  unregenerate 
humanity. 

They  delight  in  the  assurance  of 
Thoreau,  who,  writing  of  a land  of 
fishermen,  confesses  his  surprise  at 
iron  spending  their  lives  a-fisliing. 
••It  is  remarkable  what  a serious  busi- 
ness men  make  of  getting  heir  din- 
r,  vs,  and  how  universally  shiftless- 
nc:*e  ond  a grovelling  taste  take  ref- 
uge in  , a merely  ant-like  industry. 
Belter  go  without  your  dinner.  I 
ll;  Aught,  than  he  thus  everlastingly 
(isuing  for  it  like  a cormorant.  Of 
course,  viewed  from  the.  shore,  - our 
pursuits  in  the  country  appear  not  a 
whit  less  frivolous.” 

The  cottager  on  the  cape,  reading 
tills  in  190  9,  remembers  the  saying 
that  Thoreau,  in  his  explorations  and 
love  of  nature,  seldom  went  beyond 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Emerson’s  dinner- 
bell.  , He  also  remembers  regretfully 
that,  his  fresh  fish  today  comes  from 
Boston.  Biit  over  50  years  ago  Tho- 
reau did  not  taste  fresh  fi  ,.li  of  any 
kind  on  the  cape,  and  In?  was  told 
that  they  were  not  so  -milch  us-ed 
there  as  in  the  country. 

The  true  cape  extends  from  Sand- 
wich to  Provineetown.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  the  whole  stretch  is  sand; 
that  the  scenery  is  a panorama  of 
sand,  ocean,  windmills,  innumerable 
and  crystalline  ponds,  scrub  oaks, 
stunted  pines,  bushes  of  barberry  and 
huckleberry,  beach  plums,  beach 
grass,  salt  marshes,  and  in  Sandwich 
and  Barnstable  cranberry  hog’s,  with 
their  little  canals. 

Flat  and  sandy.  Vet  the  caps  rises 

at  times  to  the  height  of  200  and  per- 
haps 300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  autumnal  landscape  seen 
by  Thoreau  near  Provineetown,  "like 
the  richest  rug  imaginable  spread 
over  an  uneven  surface;  no  damask 
nor  velvet,  nor  Tyrian  dyes  or  stuffs, 
nor  the  work  of  any  loom,  could  ever 
match  it” — Is  outdone  by  landscapes 
to  be  seen  driving  along  wooded  roads 
near  Newtown.  Farmersville,  Wakeby. 
There  are  romantic  moors.  There  are 
ponds  that  in  Switzerland,  England, 
northern  Italy  would  be  visited,  ad- 
mired, and  lucrative  lakes. 

No  mountain  foliage  in  October  is 
more  gorgeous  than  that  seen  easily 
from  the  old  road  between  Osterville 
and  Cenlreville,  or  the  Shoot  Flying 
Hill  road,  or  roads  that  lead  to  Barn- 
stable and  the  Yarmouths  of  shaded 
streets.  Beyond  Brewster  there  arc 
other  landscapes,  'beaches  “made  and 
unmade  in  a day  by  the  sea  shifting 
its  sands”  until  the  point  is  reached, 
where,  as  Thoreau  says,  a man  may- 
stand  “and  put  all  America  behind 
him.” 

The  automobilist,  keeping  to  the  ad- 
mirably made,  broad  and  smooth  state 
roads,  may  catch  delightful  views,  re- 
joice in  the  mingled  odors  of  pine  and 
sea.  wonder  at  landscapes  singular,  in- 
imitable, but  he  does  not  know  the 
surprising  revelations  of  wood  roads, 
roads  that  are  at  times  mere  traces, 
not  trails.  And  these  drives  should 
be  taken  Jate  in  September  or  early 
in  October. 

In  August,  even  in  July,  nature  on 
the  <ap-  takes  her  vacation.  She  does 
not  exert  herself.  Sometimes  she  sulks, 
as  though  vexed  by  prying  visitors, 
frightened  by  the  roar  and  stencil  of 
cars.  Sometimes  she  wraps  herself  in 
fog  until  a north  wind  or  a thunder 
j storm-  ’’tempest''  is  the  word  preferred 
| by  the  Elizabethan  natives — snatches  it 
' from  her. 


rest  orisls  life."  Xo  other  air,  no  J 

other  scynery  will  b?  the  same  to  him. 

It  matters  not  whether  he  visit  the  gen- 
tler or  the  sterner  Cape. 

Thoreau  wrote,  anticipating  Thomas! 
Hardy’s  argument  concerning  the  future  | 
theui  v of  1 1 io  beautiful  : “Every  land-  , 

scape  which  is  dreary  enough  has  a cer- 
tain beauty  to Yny  eyes."  and  the  most 
barren  pot  on  Cope  Cod  is  to  the  con- 
firmed visitor  fairer  than  Como  or  the 
Vale  of  T.uripe. 

Have  the  men  and  women  on  the  cape 
changed  since  the  visits  of  Thoreau? 
His  descriptions  of  them  were  incidental,  j 
Woman  disturbs  the  landscape,  and  the  j 
most  heroic  men  battling  against  a 
storm,  in  hope  of  saving  life,  are  after 
Cl  insignificant  figures  in  comparison 
with  “the  spasm  of  the  sky  and  the  snat-  I 
ter  of  tin'  sea,”  as  Walt  Whitman,  re- 
calling scenes  on  Long  island’s  beaches, 
put  it  in  the  superb  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  “Leaves  of  Grass;" 

Thoreau  cared  little  for  smug  villages, 
described  as  "beautiful,”  and  still  less 
for  smug  and  orthodox  citizens.  Going 
by  stage  from  Sandwich,  lie  was  struck 
by  tlie  equality  that  reigned  among  the 
stage  company,  by  their  “broad  and  in- 
vulnerable’’ good  humor.  They  knew 
each  other  though  they  were  strangers. 
“They  were  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
one  another,  but  were  contented  to  make 
just  such  a company  as  the  ingredients 
allowed." 

There  were  retired  sea  captains  who 
talked  of  farming.  This  passenger  had 
been  a member  of  the  General  Court; 
that  one  was  a shrewd  storekeeper 


Great  cities,  It  Is  said,  have  their  in- 
dividual distinctive  smell,  and  there  are 
men  who  insist  that,  voyaging  on  Solo- 
mon’s magic  carpet,  they  could  Identify,; 
blindfolded,  hovering  above  a town, 
Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  ’Pekin. 
■Munich,  Constantinople,  Madrid. 

Country  regions  have  their  peculiar 
smell.  The  Cape  Cod  sailor  in  years 
gone  by  eould  tell  by  Ids  nose  that  he 
was  approaching  Hie  cape  before  bri 
eould  sec  windmill  or  spire  of  meeting 
house.  The  odors  of  tlie  cape  directed 
him,  as  In  old  timej,  as  Herman  Mel- 
ville tells  us,  the  young  girls  of  Sah  m j 
breathed  such  musk  that  tlieir  sailor 
sweethearts  celled  them  miles  off  j 
shore,  ns  though  they  were  drawing  I 
nigh  the  fragiant  Molucca*. 

Thus  the  cape  works  ils  spell  on  I 
native  and  on  stranger.  A man  may  gu  i 
once  to  this  cape  and  thereafter  stay 
a wav,  nut  he  will  have  long-abiding  j 
memoilcs.  Let  him  go  twice  and  he  will! 


ett 


cookery.  , 


Postoffices  along  the  road  were  a sort  of 
domestic  institution,  and  a wheelwright 
or  a shoemaker  would  hold  a mail  bag 
and  gossip  with  the  driver,  as  though 
there  were  no  passengers,  as  though 
there  were  no  cause  for  haste.  Neat 
Truro  men  would  say  of  an  apple  tree, 

"I  got  him  out  of  the  woods;  he  doesn  t 
bear,”  as  a clock  in  some  parts  of 
Maine  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  often  dignifiefl  as 
“she." 

There  was  the  old  Wellfleet  oysterman 
who  had  gathered  from  his  Bible  that 
“man  is  a poor  good-for-nothing  orittui , 
and  everything  is  just  as  God  sees  fit 
and  disposes,"  who  referred  to  his  u he 
and  daughter  in  their  presence  as  “both 
of  them  poor  good-for-nothing  critturs. 
There  was  the  merry  old  man,  whose 
style  of  conversation  was  coarse  and 
plain  enough  to  have  suited  Rabelais. 
There  are  sundy  allusions  to  the  worlu- 
fame  of  Cape  Codders  as  seafaring  men, 
fishermen,  whalers. 

There  ar?  quotations  from  complimen- 
tary and  formal  orations,  as  from  that 
of  Palfrey  at  Barnstable:  “The  duck 

does  not  take  to  the  water  with  a surer 
instinct  than  the  Barnstable  boy.”  which 
might  have  boon  said  of  any  Cape  Cod 
boy  “Wherever  over  the  world,  you  see 
the ’stars  and  Stripes  floating,  you  may 
have  good  -hope  that  beneath  them  some 
one  will  be  found  who  can  tell  you  tlie 
soundings  of  Barnstable,  or  Wellfleet, 
or  Chatham  harbor.” 

There,  is  the  story  of  Thoreau  s ' land 
lord  at  Provineetown.  a sort  of  tiiiiing- 
man,  who  on  a Sunday  morning  stopped 
some  sailors  engaged  in  painting  a ves- 
sel, because  Sunday  was  a day  ot  re.-,, 
and  as  a young  man  said  to  Thoreau. 

If  they  did  not  have  some  such  regula- 
tion, vessels  would  run  in  to  tar.  Mg, 
and  paint  and  there  would  be  no  Sun- 
day ,at  all.  This  spirit  may  account  for 
the  protest  two  or  three  years  ago 
against  baseball  played  on  Sunday  by  , 
crews  of  warships  stationed  near  Prov- 
ineetown. 

Thoreau  liked  the  manners  of  tne  (,a.pe| 
Codders,  a downright,  good-humored: 
race.  He  liked  them  "very  much.”  Buy 
tlie  anthropologist-  tlie  ethnologist,  ami, 
the  sociologist  would  gain  little  definite. 
Information  from  his  pages,  though , 
sometimes  when  there  was  coma  al 
Barnstable,  “there  was  not  a rriminai 
to  try'  and  the  jail  was  shut  up. 

Has  the  character  of  the  Cape  Codder 
changed  materially  in  the  course  of  the 
last  50  years?  Who  can  tell?  Unless 
some  ohJ  native,  who  has  lived  as  one 
of  them  and  yet  apart  from  them  as 
an  investigating,  observing  and  notating 
student  of  life  and  manners,  could  be 
persuaded  to  write  for  tlie  world  at 
la  rgo. 

The  Cape  Cod  man  is  still  found  on 
vessels,  but  1 doubt  whether  in  these 
•lays  it  is  his  first  wish  to  take  to  the 
water.  The  Portuguese  have  '.oloniz»d 
Pmvlncetown.  An  old  sea-cap’aln  on,, 
described  Hie  Portuguese  seen  In  :he 
ports  of  their  own  country  ns  u ‘’frivo- 
lous. people,  easily  amused."  Tlie  Portu- 
guese on  (lie  Cape,  fishermen  or  lanrls- 
niei,.  are  Industrious,  serious,  thrifty, 
useful  valuable  citizens.  They  are  no’, 
only  willing,  they  are  eager  to  work. 

It  i - common  remark  among  tlie  na- 
tives that  fishing  off  the  immediate  coast 
no  longer  pays.  In  parts  of  Nantucket 
sound,  as  off  Ilyannisport,  Osterville, 
fCntuit,  the  fish  are  not  nearly  so  abun- 1 
flan l as  they  were,  and  th”’  are  some- 
times wholly  absent.  The  fish,  it  is  sa.cl. 
no  longer  come  in  Their  food  lias  been  • 
taken  from  them.  H is  seidom  that  a 
cottager  ip  these  places  can  obtain  fish 
ju-t  etnu/ht,  unless  lie  does  tils  own  (.sh- 
in g and  has  fool’s  luck  A fisherman,  not 
fishing,  is  notoriously  lazv. 

In  years  gone  by  tlie  Cape  Cod  fisher- 
men worked  hard  in  the  summer,  and  In, 
rhe  winter,  as  a clergyman  said  of  them,  j 
•be.  did  nothing  but  go  a visiting,  -i 
ond  fell  stories.  Tlie  cottager  | 
Laoie:  • 


tip  : ad  , . 

shiftless  gardening,  finding  it®<!:!Ti. 
to  get  strictly  fresh  eggs  nid  vegetables, 
complains  jauntily  of  the  idziness  of  the 
natives.  He  does  not  take  into  account 
the  ungrateful  nature  of  the  soil.  Ti’cie 
is  only  a strip  that  has  a oay  bottom. 
An  Eldrldge  may  sew  and  a Nickerson 
may  wat.nr,  but  there  will  be  little  in- 
crease. 

A historian  of  Chatham  said  of  a part 
of  the  town  : “There  is  a doubtful  ap- 

pearance of  a soil  beginning  to  be 
formed.”  The  soil  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
cape  is  of  a doubtful  appearance.  Even 
in  more  favored  villages  and  on  far 
richer  farms  in  New  England  there  are 
shiftless,  lazy  natives  who  are  without 
excuse,  except  that  they  decline  to  bp 
responsible  for  Adam’s  sin  and  put  in- 
dignantly from  them  tlie  curse  that  fell 
on.  him. 

The  climate  of  the  cape,  delightful  as 
it  is  for  tse  most  part  in  summer,  and 
often  far  into  or  even  through  the  win-  ‘ 
ter,  soothing  to  nerves  and  throat,  bal- 
samic, does  not  spur  a native,  lazily  in- 1 
I dined,  to  fierce  activity.  A cottager  in) 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  ti-iehes  tori 

windows  washed,  and  made  a bargain 
with  a native  to  do  the  work.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  morning— it  was  a hot 
dav— and  worked  till  noon,  promising  to 
return  after  dinner.  He  did  not  come 
that  afternoon;  lie  did  not  come  the  fol- 

I lowing  day. 

She  hunted  him  up.  and  lus  excuse  oi  1 
rather  his  proud  statement  was  this:! 
••I  found  a letter  at  the  postoffice  fiom 

Mr asking  me  to  work  on  his  boat  | 

| beginning  next  Monday,  so  1 thought  I d 
take  a vacation  till  then.  1 need  one. 
This  native  had  been  out  of  work  for  a 
! month.  When  he  and  his  comrades  do 
I work,  thdy  charge  roundly. 


I The  Cape  Codder,  willing  to  earn  h:s  j 
i living  with  more  or  less  excitemei:  on 

i the, sea.  has  a hard  time  of  it  to  i ■ a 11 
anything  from  a grudging.  irc.tdcAi  soil. 
What  lie  does  wrest  from  . lie  nat- 
urally wishes  to  sell  at  'he  highest  pos- 
sibls  price.  If  he  be  a farmer,  his  ex- 
penses are  comparatively  great.  He  has 
to  pav  heavily  for  the  feed  of  his  horses 
and  cattle.  He  often  is  at  a distance 
from  tlie  railway.  When  he  sells  to  the 
cottagers  he  tries  to  charge  enough  tor 
him  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  a season 
without  loss.  And  so  it  is  With  the 
butcher  and  the  Ashman  and  tlie  fruit 
and  vegetable  man,  who  drive  about  with 

their  carts.  . T 

The  cottagers  bc-gin  to  arrive  in  June. 
\s  soon  as  they  arrive,  the  price  ot 
r,o..B  r,„.  instance.  goes  up.  at  first 
;r0w!v  and  with  an  certain  dignity,  as 
a guarantee  of  their  freshness;  later . 
wi'h  successive  rushes,  as  though  ie 
hens  themselves  knew  that  the  season 
would  soon  be  over. 


j The  cottager  having  only  a purchasing] 
acquaintance  with  the  native  is  inclined 
I :o  say  that  the  Cape  Codder  is  a close 
bargainer,  near,  extortionate  1".  some) 
instances  he  argues  from  a particular  i 
vase  to  a general.  No  doubt  there  arej 
“skins"  on  the  Cape  as  in  all  villages,, 
towns,  e'dies,  and  even  on  mountain 
heights  and  in  the  deserts. 

The  whispered  motto:  “Soak  'em;  they 
can  afford  i*.’’  is  not  confined  to  the 
t *;\po  it  mav  be  heard  in  city  shops. 

A rich  man  m Boston  some  years  ago, 
fearing  imposition,  asked  a friend  to 
chain  a pew  for  him  in  h piominent 
church.  The  friend’s  mission  was  in 
some  way  discovered,  and  the  rental  of 
the  pew  was  promptly  raised  a.  few 
numlrcd  dollars.  The  summer  season  Is 
short,  and  practically  all  the  money 
earned  in  the  year  must  be  mad?  by 
many  In  two  months,  three  months  at 
the  utmost. 

TV-  village  shopkeeper,  carpenter, 
painter  and  the  wandering  purveyors  of 
food  arc  after  all  human  beings.  They 
think  that  if  a man  from  the  city  can 
afford  to  maintain  a handsome  ’’cottage 
I near  the  beach,  entr  tain  many  guests, 
have  his  stable  and  garage,  lit  car.  ».•? 
ford  to  pay  thorn  roundly  for  what  ’he? 
ha  ve  to  sell,  good'  or  labor.  They  1“  ’•  c 
learned  Ha. : tilt  li-f.  cottage'  is  net 
nl wav-  pttunpt  *.S  payment.  There  are 
instances  of  cottagers  who  deny  tnem- 
TS  nothing  keeping  workmen  .mo 
tradesmen  waiting  for  two  or  three 
rears  lor  money  justly  due  them. 

Articles  appear  from  time  to  time  tAat  . 
speak  lightly  of  die  sobriety  and  gener- 
al morality  of  the  Cape  Codder.  The 
reader  would  infer,  that  constant 
streams  of  Jamaica  ginger,  “extracts" 
and  “tonics.”  patent  medicines  of  a dis- 
guised alcoholic  nature,  were  flowing 
down  tin-  throats  of  these  natives;,  that 
their  daily  walks,  drives,  sailing 
be  traced  by  following  empty  bolt! 
thrown  carelessly  from  pocket,  b 
cart  or  wagon.  Parser  charges 
been  made • against  them. 

After  an  intercourse  of  many  ; 
with  (’ape  Codders,  I find  them 
other  men  and  women,  who  li  . o 
towns  where  the  sale  of  strong  hqn 
wines,  ale  anil  beer  is  not  alhoved. 
Some  arc  aggressive,  fanatical  abs  .,in- 
t:.»  great  majority  are  tempo! a.e, 
but’ take  a glass  now  anJ  then,  tor  the 
| sake  of  sociability,  to  wish  jfooo  r 
i or  because  they  have  drooping  ?:■ 
as  a febrifuge  because  it  is  hot 
j or,  or  because  the  Kir  is  nippi 
eager, 

■ The  very  prohibition  ineltu  •“>«"’ 


'i-v"  hfi-o  who  have  a craving  ' 
ronS  waters.  Let  thorn  drink  only 
m;£  of  Hie  mildest  beer  and  t hoy 
I not  tost  until  in  some  wav  or  other 
V become  thoroughly  and  disastrously  1 
-Go  into  any  little  village  In  Ver-  ! 
t.  New  Hampshire,  Maine.  Massu-  | 
etts  and  listen  to  the  village  gossip  I 
you  will  Itear  strange,  sad  stories’ 
he  Improper  use  of  bay  rum,  cologne 
nalea  ginger,  ether,  cocaine. 

1’here  are  clergymen  who  apparently 
to  boast  of  living  in  "the  wickedest 
•of  the  United  States.  This  city  is 
Chicago,  cow  Boston;  som-  time 
t was  Paterson;  next  week  It  may 
Pro v. donee.  So  there  are  villagers 

^ shake  their  heads  over  the  imraor- 
of  their  neighbors  and  astonish  t he 
Inger  wlio,  looking  about  him,  sees  a 
Tieless  community. 

ffany  years  ago  an  author  describing 
■meet  said:  "The  atmosphere  is  very 
Fb  impregnated  with  sailno  particles. 
T?n,  perhaps,  with  the  great  use  of 
and  toe  neglect  of  cider  and  spruce 
may  be  a reason  why  -the  people  j 
, more  subject  to  sore  mouths  and  j 
pats  than  in  other  places." 

‘his  saying  is  Inexplicable  today,  for 
I air  of  Cape  Cod  is  surely  beneficial 
the  throat,  and  not  many  would 
fleet  cider  or  even  the  milder  bever- 
. Nor  had  the  cape  in  the  old  days 
.reputation  of  fostering  toss-pots  and 
K-plnts  The  Rev.  John  Simpkins 
ned  himself  on  the  fact  that  his 
Insfoik — were  they  at  Brewster? — 
a gr.-at  relish  for  the  soo1al  circle 
domestic  pleasures;  that  there  was 
. a tavern-haunter  in  the  place 


alone,  and  Skipper  We*T_SPt?Fa  puusP. 
, began;  "Once  l had  a queer  thing  hap- 
pen to  me  at  Surinam."  a customer 
tame  In.  Tlie  current  of  talk  was  di- 
verted,  nor  would  it  return  to  /its  chan- 
hl’  i obliged  to  leave  the  village 
SHnnT/n  y'  !,nd  bp''°'-e  1 returned 
tv  Tin  y was  in  ^e  graveyard. 
''  nat  <lid  happen  to  him  at  Surinam'' 


The  Cape  Codder  is  not  to  he  judged 
by  magazine  stories  written  about  him. 
not  to  he  Judged  by  "Cape  Cod  tales" 
not  by  "cape  Cod  Folks,"  the  original 
or  revised  edition,  not  by  Mr.  Stlmson's 
powerful  story  on  a grim  tragedy  that 
actually  occurred,  a story,  by  the  way, 
In  which  the  author  shows  an  Olym- 
pian indifference  to  local  geography  The 
Cape  Codder,  when  you  become'  well 
aeqnamted  with  him,  is  frank,  kind 
generous,  manly.  He  has  a keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  he  does  not  take  himself 
t«,  seriously.  He  is  often  weiMnfo" 
he  has  original  \ lews;  his  knowledge  is 
not  merely  that  which  comes  tronu 
books.  The  men  and  women  of  the 
Cape  are  very  liumaii  beings,  not  de- 
signed by  nature  for  a life  of  asceti- 
cism. 


Vet  this  latest  growth,  these  ultra- 
modern summer  cottagers  enjoy 
.Cap®  ,in  1lh"lr  °wn  way  and  they  are 
; loyal  to  the  Cape;  they  would  not  'spend 
; the  summer  elsewhere.  They  would  he 
surprised  If  they  were  to  be  “ha, 
the>  know  only  the  superficial  g|orv  ol- 
the  Cape.  They  know  not  Its  hntmHno- 
loneliness;  the  sight  of  its  unfrequented 
stretches  just  before  sunset-  the  au- 
tumnal dress  of  its  secluded  woods-  the 
Intimate  conversation  of  birds  at  dawn 
agreeing  upon  and  preparing  for  the 
l.ibois  of  the  day;  the  determined  flight 
of  crows  toward  the  unpromlslii"  -md 
nekety  rail  fence,  a landmark  on  « 
marsh ; tne  remote  farms  on  which  aged 
couples  greet  adventurous  wanderers 
and  show  them  graceful  hospitality  the 
long  and  ghastly  dune  that  might  be  the 
homo  of  the  sea  serpent 


'he  people  in  the  villag-s  today  are 
Bl  of  "the  social  circle."  They  are 
ond  of  Ranees  in  t lie  town  hall.  In 
ter  they  often  have  private  the- 
r-*  I--'.  In  summer  strolling  minstrels 
miscellaneous  entertainers  draw 
.enoes  a:  a low  price.  In  many  vll-  j 
is  there  are  public  libraries,  and  they  ' 
used.  i 

’•./>  Cape  Codder  is  still  straightfor- 
-rd.  independent  in  his  address.  For 
reason  a cottager  hastily  complains 
rusqueness.  rudeness.  The  Cape 
•Oder  :s  not  obsequious.  He  is  not  a 
[terer.  Often  when  he  works  for  the 
r man  or  sells-  him  anything  lie  be- 
that  he  is  acting  as  an  aceommo- 
fling  neighbor,  and  this  displeases 
f the  cottagers.  They  do  not 
K-w stand  tips  altiturle,  for  their  id, -as 
HMupcratty  art-  theoreMoaily  academic. 
Khi  riei.  visitor  Is  amazed  to  find 
unt:ymen  who  look  on  his  money  with 
Jrd  iiatored  tolerance.  One  native  may 
-ay  to  another:  "I'd  like  to  have  what 

ilu!  man's  got.”  and  the  two  will  dis- 
cuss by  tlie  hou ; the  various  ways  in 
iS"i  1 .they  would  spend  It.  but  in 
strictly  persona!  relations  the  native  will 
JW  a:-  courteous,  perhaps  more  court »<5u« 
a poorer  visitor,  and  he  will  sn-efv 
Mfmore  communicative. 

JP'lie.-e,  and  all  other  things,  are  set- 
10  at  the  village  clubs.  A village  may 
the  club  may  meet 
of  tlie  postoffice— 
“'“‘““‘fe  i-s  a separate  one— 
I„‘r!  Tile“  conversation  is 

Wee  unto  that  heard  in  any  city  c’ub- 
uo "sc.  rile  rhiet  topics  are  politi-s 
local  and  national,  money,  women,  hunt- 
nr  and  fishing,  baseball.  In  the  y.oro 
.her,  iff  less  pretense  th=-  at  the  Por- 
p..jry  °r  the  Coacordia.  Are  the  natives 
Mill  i--.a  ..alsian Ho  more  so  than 

0 her  men  wnen  they  meet  together  and 
t row  off  tlie  mask  of  decorum.  Hot 

1 ii  much  so  as  solemn-faced  guides 
uho  feel  it  their  duty  to  entertain 
sportsmen  in  the  Maine  woods. 


1 lie  life  and  the  opinions  of  tlie  Cane 
Codders  have,  of  course,  been  influenced 
|spmewhat  by  enforced  association  with 

and  "hoc  C°ttaST  and  quests  at  inns 
land  hoarding  houses.  The  village  bov 
may  begin  as  a caddy  on  the  links.  Hater 
he  may  work  on  a cottager’s  place- 
looking  alter  tlie  lawn— for  there  are 
cottagers  who.  not  content  with  the  wild 
beauty  of  nature,  would  fain  have  a 
lawn  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  running 
errands;  he  sails  tlie  cottager’s  boat 
b.pips  in  the  stable,  is  sometimes  on-! 
trusted  with  an  automobile.  Tlie  village! 
gii  1 is  not  inclined  to  do  any  housework 
tor  a cottager.  There  are  washerwomen1 
who  wash  only  as  a great  frivor  The 
village  itself  is  superficially  influenced 
There  is  a summer  spruceness,  a regard 
for  appearances,  and  tiiis  influence  may 
he  abiding  and  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  improvement  society. 


have  a clubi'oom,  or  t 
Informally  in  front  c 
when  the  building  is 


'he  old  sea  captains  are  fast  disap- 
•rmg.  Some,  alter  they  farewelled 
1 flr  shlps’  looked  after  the  boats  of 
‘“tors.  Some  became  reckless  and  ex 
ing  drivers  of  Stages.  Some,  easy  in 
>r<  y matters,  smoked  meditative  pipes 
tne  veranda  or  the  stoop  of  a com! 
fail  e dwelling  house,  and  were  wise  at 
in  the  store.  Some  were  garrulous- 
were  singularly  reserved  The 
!p-sea  captain  locked  indulgently  on 
skipper  of  a coaster,  and  the  latter 
I the  more  hair-raising  tales  of  ad- 
jures, peril,  shipwreck. 

‘lie  light  at  Manila  loosened  even  the 
st  prudent  tongues.  Tiiis  captain  re 
m be  red  liow,  driven  furiously  on 
re  for  several  miles,  lie  had  returned 
his  vessel  in  the  harbor  just  in  time 
tuc-l!  a mutiny,  "and  in  15  minutes 
every  scoundrel  of  a sailor  was, 
ad-eagle  in  the  rigging."  This  with 
ag-e  and  asseverating  oaths.  An-' 

er  knew  exactly  what  the  govern- 
t should  do  with  Filipinos  and  the 
ge  wondered  why  he  was  not  sum- 
•ed  immediately  to  Washington, 
o one  of  these  old  ornaments  of  the, 
was  boastful.  Tales  of  true  hero-t 
..re  told  as  commonplace  narra- 
b’m:s  ih0llfh  a Eallant  deed  were  in. 
able  merely  an  incident  in  the  dav's 

w US  thenT  er  0ne  retired  captain- 
' tben  keeping  a meat  shop  and 
- ij  stoie— wlio  was  reported  to  have 
a peculiarly  adventurous  sea  life 
•ranger  would  hardly  have  suspected 
tins  man  had  ever  left  the  Cape  • 

. after  day  I saw  hint  and  talked- 
mm  freely.  He  would  discuss  pol- 
cs.  rehgmn  and  other  staple  subjects 
conversation;  but  mention  the  sea 
.d  h - would  be  as  Mr.  Cheggs,  Mr 
\eilers  acquaintance,  who  was 
-hfui  b-fore  ladies.  One  noon  we  were 


The  first  cottagers  on  the  Cape  were 
city  folks  who  wished  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  air,  the  drives,  toilsome  as  they 
then  were,  sailing,  sea  baths;  they  led 
deliberately  the  simple  life.  I have  in 
mind  a colony,  thus  started,  which  has 
little  by  little  grown  into  a "resort  of 
fashion  and  importance."  The  colonists 
were  men  and  women  of  some  property 
but  without  riches  as  the  term  is  now- 
understood. 

Their  cottages  were  plain  and  plainly 
furnished.  A hotel  was  built  when 
there  were  not  cottages  enough  • and 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  little  community.  There  was 
no  bar,  no  liquors  or  wines  were  sold 
to  guests,  no  band  was  allowed,  no  noise 
of  any  kind.  Early  hours  were  kept 
If  there  were  dancing,  it  was  in  a hall  at 
some  distance  from  the  hotel  that  other 
guests  might  not  be  disturbed 
The  amusements  were  simple.  There 
was  a morning  ancT  gregarious  bath  in 
the  sea.  Haivn  tennis  made  its  appear- 
ance. There  were  readings  by  some 
clergman  or  "literary  man"  in  a cottage 
parlor,  or  some  one  lectured  on  Sunday 
night.  1 he  dresses  of  the  women  were1 
of  the  simplest  nature.  The  men  seldom! 
donned  starched  linen  shirts  or  collars, 
"here  was  not  a dress  coat  in  the  place. 


This  state  of  things  could  not  long  en- 
durre.  The  colonists  little  by  little  lost 
their  solidarity.  The  children  grew  up 
with  other  and.  as  they  fondly  thought, 
more  emancipated  ideas.  “Frivolous 
persons"  began  to  hire  cottages  and  dis- 
play sumptuous  costumes  jewelry  in- 
congruous, irrelevant,  impertinent 'opera 
cloaks.  Goll  interested  wpmen  as  well 
aS  ,nYLn-  Brid=e  whist  was  introduced 
and  the  amusement  became  a passion 
The  serving  of  afternoon  tea  in  a 
modest  manner  became  a formal  affair 
Women  no  longer  went  about  unhatted.' I 
boon  they  were  constantly  on  parade  I 
lo°.ked  afte>’  their  complexions 
I hen  skirts  grew  longer.  The  whole 
character  of  the  place  , hanged,  and 
even  the  oldest  and  staidest  colonist  en- 
deavored to  be  giddy. 

fl-,horn^ttaaeS  became  more  and  more 
nne  htn-  Und  Pretf  r tio”S.  To  have  onlv 
one  bath-room  was  to  confess  abject 

fled  it  Tl’e  HLe'  in  short-  became  cit?-, 
.,.hd'  „ ,a'so  became  less  democratic. 
The  colonists  of  moderate  and  small  in- 
a,t  'ast  felt  overpowered.  It  "s 
true  that  they  were  treated  courteously 
b5  the  splendidly  fortunate  but  not 
ba^"f  coachmen  and  chauffeurs. ' thev 
I ^ ,nP,vltab  y oblle'ed  to  take  the  dust 
or  to  take  to  the  woods  for  pleasurable 

Z " vrThere  was  inviting  of  the 
; Places.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  living 

This  development  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  Cape  Cod  village.  It  is  the 
-Story  of  many  now  fashionable  summer 
place.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  living; 
advanced;  value  of  property  increased  in  | 
the  minds  of  the  assessors.  The  villagers' 
and  the  wandering  cartmen  were  quick! 

Of  the  situation.  Thev - 
saw  the  power  of  money,  and  som,-  We r • i 
quickly  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  biblj. 
cal  teachings,  the  books  of  the  o’ I 
Philosophers,  and  the  experience  of  the 

ages,  the  chief  end  of  man  and  ti  ^ 
highest  ideal  in  life  was  the  rapid  ac  ! 
quirement  of  dollars  ‘aPia  at  | 


There  are  cottagers  to  whom  these 
quietly  rapturous  Joys  arc  known.  A 
world-famous  singer  would  not  he  drawn 
from  bis  pond  and  farm  and  trout,  in 
exchange  for  any  frontage  on  tlie  North 
Shore.  Another  singer,  looking  on  her 
children  in  the  sea,  breathing  the  odor 
of  the  pines  at  noon,  forgets  tlie  horse- 
shoe of  the  Metropolitan  with  its  dis- 
play of  "society  leaders"  carefully 
named  on  tlie  program  for  tlie  benefit  of 
gaping  Uncle  Amos  from  Hoekanum 
A few  miles  inland  a distinguished  sur- 
geon carves  only  for  domestic  advant- 
age. A briliant  actor  is  interested  in 
the  tragi-comody  of  village  life 
| Further  down  tlie  coast  a novelist 
studies  character  in  the  little  world 
about  him.  A retired  naval  officer  I 
smiles  as  lie  hears  the  thunder  of  can-  I 
non  borne  by  the  north  wind  from  war- 
smps  across  tlie  narrow  Cape.  Tiiis  man 
from  tlie  South,  that  man  from  tlie 
W est,  visits  again  the  village  of  his  bov- 
hood  and  renews  his  strength  by  touch- 
ing native  soil.  All  along  the  coasts 
are  men  and  Women  to  whom  tlie  Cape 
reveals  her  secrets. 

Thorcnu  ended  his  hook  by  prophesy- 
ing that  "the  time  must  come  when 
tins  coast  will  he  a place  of  resort  for 
those  New-  Englanders  who  really  wish 
to  visit  the  seaside."  Not  only  Hew 
. ders’  but  dwellers  along,  tlie 
Mississippi,  on  western  plains,  and  on 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  now  hasten  in 
summer  toward  the  Cape. 

"At  present,"  wrote  Thoreau  "it  is 
wholly  unknown  to  the  fashionable 
world  and  probably  it  will  never  be 
agreeable  to  them.  If  it  is  merely  a ten- 
pin alley,  or  a circular  railway  or  an 
ocean  of  mint-julep,  that  the  visitor  is 
in  search  of— if  he  thinks  more  of  the 
wine  than  the  brine,  as  I suspect  some 
do  at  Newport— I trust  that  for  a long 
time  he  will  be  disappointed  here."  I 
The  ultra-fashionable  world  still  avoids  i 
the  true  Cape,  nor  would  the  Cape  be  ! 
agreeable  to  this  world.  Tlie  cottagers, 
now  living  there,  cannot  spoil  the  Cape 
nor  have  they  the  wish  to  spoil  it.  4nd 
there  are  some  wlio,  knowing  the  fierce 
grandeur  of  this  Cape,  as  well  as  its 
summer  beauty,  would  today  say  with 

Thus  the  thought  of  the  Cape,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it,  are  inevitably  asso- 

i rr\rh  Th°reau- There  is escaPe 

/***7  ^ 7 » ; 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a contributor,  who,  as  we  said  a 
few  days  ago,  has  been  strangely  silent 
during  the  last  year  or  two  years. 

Holeb,  July  24,  1909. 
Men  and  Things: 

Looking  over  a list  of  foods  recom- 
mended by  a "dietary  scientist,"  I was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
were  considered  in  my  boyhood — in  the 
Sixties— as  eminently  injurious  to  health. 
I was  reared  in  Hampshire  county  of 
your  commonwealth  in  a little  town  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  and  the  Mill 
rivers.  Bananas  were  thought  to  be  an 
especially  unwholesome  food,  nor  were 
they  then  easily  obtained  in  a village  to 
which  oysters  came  only  opened  and  in 
Jkegs.  Pineapples  were  also  under  the  ban. 
j For  some  reason  or  other  they  were  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  with  orgies  of  | 
I English  noblemen,  and  were  themselves' 
viewed  as  immoral.  Mothers  cautioned 
their  children  against  dates  and  figs  as 
too  rich  food.  Watermelons  were  in- 
separably connected  with  the  thought 
of  cholera;  nevertheless  we  boys  visited 
the  neighbor’s  patch  and  thus  snatched 
a double  and  a fearful  Joy.  Many  of  the 
villagers  refused  to  eat  tomatoes, 


by  the  genteel  hostess,  nsklng  Tom 
Corwin  what  he  would  have  In  his  tea, 
to  which  he  answered  "Pepper  and  salt, 
if  you  please,  mndame,  but  no  mustard.” 
•Sweetbreads  were  not  in  favor.  Some 
i thought  them  unwholesome;  others  could 
not  endure  tlie  idea  of  eating  "offal.” 
Sweetbreads  were  sold  for  a trifle,  or 
thrown  In  with  a joint  or  steak.  Wal- 
nuts were  eaten  with  apples,  but  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  unless  few  were  eaten  at  a 
time  and  with  much  salt,  wore  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous.  A story  was 
told  solemnly  about  a rash  person  who 
ate  English  walnuts  freely  and  without 
isalt  whereby  he  died;  and  when  he  was 
| opened,  salt  thrown  on  the  undigested 
mass  caused  it  to  disappear  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  but,  alas,  It  was 
too  late.  This  story  checked  our  na- 
| tural  desire  for  immoderate  indulgence. 

I Parents  shook  their  heads  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Brazil  nuts,  pecan  nuts,  but- 
| ternuts,  which  were  all  "too  rich  and 
I oily.”  Chestnuts,  however,  were  eaten 
I recklessly,  raw,  or  boiled.  Apples  and 
J pears  were  fortunately  common  and 
esteemed;  plums  and  peaches  came  near 
the  danger  line. 

Growing  boys  were  then  supposed  to 
thrive  best  on  plenty  of  beef,  graham  I 
bread,  doughnuts,  pie,  hasty  pudding,  I 
in  milk,  or  fried  and  with  molasses,  real  j 
black  molasses,  not  like  “them  molasses" 
you  buy  today.  Then  there  was  oatmeal  ! 
of  a kind  that  is  apparently  now  unat-  j 
tainable.  It  was  prepared  with  -much  i 
ceremony.  Unless  I am  mistaken,  it  was 
boiled,  or  "it  stood"  the  night  before 
breakfast.  It  would  quiver  when  a 
spoon  struck  it,  and  then  be  firm  with 
a grayish,  bluish  tinge.  Soups  were 
eaten  only  at  a formal,  or  festal  din- 
ner, but  oyster  stews  were  common,  and 
there  are  none  like  them  now.  Tlie 
oyster  crackers  were  better  then,  sweet- 
er, nuttier.  Then  there  was  the  deep- 
apple  pie,  cooked  in  a nappy,  without 
a bottom  crust,  and  with  an  inverted 
teacup  in  the  middle.  This  pie  was  eaten 
with  cream.  Codfish  was  in  great  de- 
mand, and  the  minister  or  leading  law- 
yer—he  had  been  in  Congress  and  his 
I walk  down  the  broad  aisle  in  the  Old 
Church  on  a Sunday  morning  impressed 
| even  city  visitors  in  summer— did  not 
| disdain  to  go  home  from  the  grocer’s 
| with  a whole  cod.  wrapped  In  brown 
paper,  but  with  tail  protruding,  under 
I his  arm.  Lettuce  was  eaten  invariably 
with  sugar  and  vinegar  and  cut  fine 
with  knife  and  fork. 

But  I digress.  My  point  is  this:  The 
diet  strongly  advocated  by  "food  scien- 
tists today  would  have  been  regarded 
in  the  Sixties  in  New  England  as  fatal 
to  health,  if  not  ridiculous,  even  crim- 
inal. There  was  a vegetarian  in  the 
village,  and  he  had  two  unusually  hand- 
some daughters,  but  he  was  pointed  out 
as  one  .of  the  few  great  sights,  and  it 
was  whispered,  that  like  Sir  Henry  Vane 
as  described  by  Bishop  Burnet,  he  was 
a man  of  dark  notions  in  religion. 

If  this  vegetarian  had  been  In  the 
habit  of  going  to  meeting,  he  might 
have  called  the  attention  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  to  the  first  chapter  of  the 
| Book  of  Daniel,  in  which  it  is  told  how 
Daniel,  Hdnaniah,  Mishael  and  Azariah  i 
did  not  defile  themselves  with  the  King’s  - 
meat  for  10  days,  but  ate  only  pulse  and  ! 
drank  only  water.  "And  at  the  end  of  j 
10  days  their  countenances  appeared 
fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the 
children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of 
the  King’s  meat."  Furthermore,  they 
were  10  times  better  in  all  matters  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  in  the  realm 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon. 

But  this  vegetarian  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  a free  religious  society  in  Cos- 
mian  Hall,  and  the  man  in  good  and 
regular  standing  would  have  answered 
him  by  saying  that  the  superior  condi- 
tion of  Daniel  and  his  friends  was  a 
miracle.  LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 


/ 


the  ground  that  they  were  poisonous, 
but  in  our  household  they  were  eaten 
freely,  raw,  and  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Currants  were  also  eaten  with  the  same 
"condiments" — to  use  the  word  uttered 


"Lord  Gorrell,  who  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  divorce  division  of  the  high 
court  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  se- 
curing cheaper  divorce  facilities,  it  is 
stated  at  the  King’s  earnest  request  has 
opened  his  campaign  by  introducing  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a motion  dealing 
with  the  subject."  The  Bandit  Quartet 
will  now  sing  the  pathetic  verses  by 
Richard  H.  Newell,  the  appeal  of  "a 
child  in  the  eastern  states  to  her  moth- 
er, temporarily  absent  from  home  on 
a supposed  visit  to  relatives  in  the 
West”: 

When  your  cheap  divorce  is  granted 
Mother,  and  you  leave  the  West 
Shall  I stay  with  you  or  father?  ‘ 

Tell  me,  mother,  which  is  best? 

He’ll  he  much  surprised.  I fear  me. 

When  he  knows  what  you  have  (lied 
And,  unless  you  hover  near  me 
He'll  appropriate  your  child. 

Mother,  If  the  move  was  needful- 
If  the  Income  you  and  he  • 

Shared  so  long,  at  last  has  bred  an 
Incompatibility  ; 

If  you’ll  be  his  wife  no  longer. 

When  returning  from  the  West, 

Which  am  I to  love  the  stronger? 

Tell  me.  mother,  which  the  best? 


A French  medical  Journal  published 
the  result  of  investigations  made  by  a 
French  surgeon  on  wireless  telegraphers. 
It  appears  that  they  are  subject  to  con- 
junctivltis  and  keratitis.  Passing  from 
the  itises,"  the  surgeon  has  observed 
eczema  and  neurasthenia.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  informed  whether  the  teleg- 
rapher has  merely  eczematous  spots  on 


1 | them,  ami  they  Ri-e  content.  A far 

— X"  pier's  daughter  prefers  to  work  In  a 

(hands  and  face,  a beautuui  and  varte-  j factory.  The  problem  is  one  tha^ 
/gated  collar,  or  a glacier-like  track  be-  | may  well  exercise  the  thoughtful  of 
Wring  at  the  neck,  crawling  over  the  | „nllntl.ips  The  New  York  bar- 


i back,  and  ending  under  the  sole  of  a ] 
foot.  Who  will  find  out  the  truth  about 
eczema?  Who  will  discover  a certain 
relief?  The  disease  spots  the  just  and 
unjust,  the  industrious  and  the  idle,  the 
I philosopher  and  the  foolish  one.  Nor  is 
it  always  convenient  to  be  packed  in  ice, 
as  though  one  were  a prominent  citizen 
In  Dante’s  “Inferno." 


•thecUy  has  a fascination  for'  gj,  the  noble  McTavish  Is" 'living  in 

Bala 

The  horse  that  could  draw  him  from 
there  isn’t  born; 

And  in  songs  that  might  rival  the  great  | 
G A.  Sala 

He  sings  of  Welsh  whiskey  from  night 
until  morn. 


A Wi 


ter  at  Spalato,  Insulted  by  his 
I employer,  went  to  his  club,  and  at  once 
| gained  tire  sympathies  of  his  socialistic 
comrades.  A hundred  of  them  filled  the 
restaurant  where  he  had  been  employed 
I and  took  their  seats  just  before  the 
I usual  supper  hour.  Each  ordered  a quar- 
I ter  of  a pint  of  wine,  at  a cost  of  about 
i 2 cents,  and  a roll,  at  a cost  of  four  hel- 

• Hers  dess  than  a cent),  and  they  sat. 

I Regular  guests,  the  leading  officials  and 

I I townspeople,  found  no  room  and  were 
obliged  to  seek  another  restaurant.  The 
proprietor  promptly  apologized  to  the 
waiter.  A club,  therefore,  may  be  of 

I advantage  to  a member,  but  in  how 
many  clubs  in  Boston  would  there  be 
I such  solidarity?  >- 

Yx  : DRAWN  TOWNWARD,  f 

It  has  long  been  said, that  the 
French  peasant  is  a hardy  perennial 
of  the  soil  and  would  not  bear  trans- 
planting: that  in  the  city  he  would 
he  as  a pining  potted  plant.  It  has 
often  been  stated  by  historians  and 
sociologists  that  the  great  political  j 
and  social  convulsions  in  France,  as  | 
those  of  the  Revolution  and  1S48, 
left  the  peasant  life  undisturbed: 
that  the  farmer  went  back  to  work 
' under  easier  conditions  perhaps, 

[ but  with  practically  unchanged 
I ideas,  content  with  his  cabbage  soup, 

I pleased  with  the  thought  of  sous  be- 
coming francs  and  safe  in  pot  or 
mantlepiece  or  in  long  stocking.  It 
'is  now  apparent  that  in  France,  as 
in  other  countries,  the  countryman 
gravitates  toward  the  town,  and  does 
not  fear  the  grime  and  blackness  of 
factories  and  workshops. 

Mr.  Georges  Cahen  contributed  re- 
cently an  article  on  this  subject  to 
the  Revue  Bleue.  He  states  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
townspeople  numbered  less  than  a 
^ quarter  of  the  total  population  of 
France:  now  the  proportion  is  near- 
ly 40  per  cent.,  and  it  will  soon  un- 
doubtedly be  more  than  a half.  The 
reason  he  assigns  for  this  exodus 
[ from  the  country  is  the  one  given  by  j 
j investigators  in  other  lands:  a grad- 
ual conviction  on  the  part  of  coun- 
| trymen  that  their  life  Is  hopelessly 
| dull,  and  a belief  that  life  is  gayer 
I and  easier  in  the  city.  Mr.  Cahen 
I believes  that  the  lazy  are  drawn 
townward  by  the  thought  of  soup- 
kitchens,  free  night  lodging  houses, 
and  institutions  of  a similar  nature. 
He  Is  sure  that  the  change  to  town 
life  takes  away  from  the  average 
French  countryman  of  the  laboring 
class  his  characteristic  “joie  de 
vivre” — a real  Joy  in  existence,  in 
spite  of  Zola’s  gloomy  “La  Terre” — 
and  furthermore  deprives  him  in 
many  cases  of  life  itself.  It  would 
appear  from  Mr.  Cahen’s  study  of 
existing  conditions  that  “diseases  to 
which  centuries  of  contagion  have 
rendered  the  town-dwellers  immune 
are  generally  fatal  to  the  newcomer, 
and  hence  the  immigrant  Into  the 
towns  suffers  in  health  as  well  as  in 
spirits.”  And  what  will  be  the  rem- 
edy? Some  step  taken  by  a paternai 
government?  Or  will  Socialism  en- 
deavor to  arrange  matters! 

A return  to  nature  is  a fond  dream 

[ of  amiable  theorists  and  phlloso- 
phers.  Court  ladles,  reading  Roun- 
Iseau,  played  at  milking  cows  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 

• I hut  they  were  as  figures  in  a t\’at- 

1 picture,  and  they  would  not  for 

I the  world  have  -cared  for  the  cows 

they  milked.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers’  hoys,  the  world  over,  wish 
k to  escape  from  the  laborious  routine 
4#f  the  farm  and  the  monotony  and 
dulnesx  of  village  life.  Some  are  fired 
! by  a praiseworthy  ambition.  There 
i something  In  them  that  must  out. 


all  countries, 
keeper  in  George  Moore's  story  who 
goes  back  to  his  village  in  Ireland 
thinking  to  live  there,  hut  soon' 
misses  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  th.j 
excitement  of  the  rows  is  a type,  not 
an  amusing  caricature. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


New  Yorker  and  his  wife  were  about 
to  take  their  automobile  for  a trip 
through  the  Adirondaoks — or  the  "Ad- 
riond  racks”  as  we  once  heard  the 
“mountings”  described  by  a guide— when 
the  wife  missed  “a  valuable  diamond 
and  sapphire  pin.” 

Where's  that  specimen  pin 
I gaily 


did  win 
At  a raffle. 

And  give  unto  you 

Mr  Henri  Leb^Tht  an  article  pub-  But  there  was  no  guilty  emu,  as  in 

Bret  H&rte  s poem. 

lished  in  La  Revue  de  Paris  says:  4 the  The  question  is,  why  in  the  world  di^t 
Polynesian  races  have  never  been  oh-'  any  woman  wish  to  wear  expensive  jew- 
served  and  described  by  a sympathetic  elry  in  the  Adirondaoks?  Did  she  think 
, . ,,  . , ’ . T ..  ,1  that  Whiteface,  the  Haystack,  Skylight, 

student.  He  weighs  Pierre  Loti  and,  ^ Gothics.  Dix  McIntyre,  Marcy,  or 

R.  L.  Stevenson  in  the  balance  and  findsj  t|le  Giant  of  the  Valley  would  be  im- 

thein  wanting.  Loti  is  a sentimentalist, I pressed  by  them?  Or  did  she  wish  to 

anxious  for  a rhetorical  effect.  Stevenson  j s“ng?  Many  years°«o 

lias  the  condescension  of  the  English-  j Qn  a llt(;le  steamer  of  a Swiss  lake  we 

man  in  the  act  of  patronizing  men  of l recognized  two  American  women  by 

Tt  is  a Ditv  that  Mr  their  dress  and  conversation.  No  sooner 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  | tne  ^ taken  scats  on  the  deck  than 


any  other  race. 

I Lebeau  is  apparently,  unacquainted  with 

I Herman  Melville's  “Typee”  and  “Omoo.” 
No  one  ever  wrote  more  intelligently, 
sympathetically,  lovingly  about  tne  fu- 
lyneslan,  man  or  woman,  than  Melville, 
who  had  lived  in  the  “Happy  Valley,” 
who  mourned  long  after  his  escape  the 
charming  Fayaway. 


Are  Melville's  romances  of  the  sea 
and  the  land  read  by  boys  or  grown 
boys  today?  How  many  could  pass  an 
examination  on  “Redburn”  / and  “White 
Jacket”?  “Mardi”  is  a strange  book, 
a fantasy  rather  than  a novel.  When  it 
was  first  published,  some  one  described 
it  as  the  dream  of  a sailor  or  multi- 
farious reading,  intoxicated  with  ha- 
shish, in  a hammock  swung  under  a 
southern  sky.  There  is  satire  In  this 
fantasy,  but  the  satire,  modelled  after 
that  in  yyhich  Rabelais  narrates  the 
voyages  in  search  of  the  sacred  bottle, 
is  incomprehensible  today.  "Moby  Dick” 
is  the  one  great  whaling  epic.  It  is  a 
book  unique,  incomparable.  “Pierre”  is 
a flat  and  dreary  failure,  yet  there  are 
striking  pages  in  it.  "Israel  Potter"  Is 
delightful.  Nothing  could  be  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  scene  between  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Israel  in  Paris. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  portraiture  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
Melville’s  superb  description  of  the  im- 
mortal sea-fight  is  equalled  only  by  Walt 
Whitman’s  account  of  it,  which  was  »ur«- 
ly  in  Tennyson’s  mind  when  he  wrote  of 
the  Revenge  and  Sir  Richard  Greenvile, 
who  died  aboard  the  St.  Paul,  whereon 
was  the  Admiral  Don  Alonzo  de  Bacan. 
died  greatly  bewailed  by  his  Spanish 
foes.  Then  there  are  the  "Piazza  Tales,” 
“Bartleby,”  which  Hawthorne  might 
have  envied;  the  long  and  wild  story  of 
Benito  Cereno  and  Capt.  Amasa  Delano 
of  Duxbury;  the  grotesque  "Lightning 
Rod  Man”;  the  story  of  the  Encantadas, 
or  Galapagos  Isles,  the  tragedy  of  “The 
Bell-Tower.”  Why  should  Melville  be 
neglected  today  In  spite  of  reprints  of  a 
few  fascinating  books?  He  was  a writer 
of  singular  imagination  and  force;  a 
man  who  had  seen  and  thought;  a man 
of  rare  fancy,  who  was  at  times  riotous- 
ly fantastical. 


Will  the  wise  men  at  work  on  the  ele- 
| phantlne  report  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  whiskey  consider  the  "drunk- 
less whiskey”  invented  by  Prof.  Voyle 
of  Berkeley,  California,  the  drink  that 
“exhilarates  without  intoxicating.”  It  is 
not  the  alcohol  that  intoxicates,  says 
the  learned  professor;  it  is  the  element 
of  cynamide  and  he  has  eliminated  it. 
Thus  is  alcohol  freed  from  slander; 
thus  does  the  Demon  Rum  sit  rejoicing 
by  flier-side  of  Tiberius,  Richard  III.. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  other  once  abused 
worthies. 

Thr  Herald  referred  some  time  ago  to 
eulogies  pronounced  In  England  on 
Welsh  whiskey.  Is  any  of  this  brand 
known  iri  Boston?  Its. praises  have  been 
sung  in  verse.  We  regret  our  inability 
to  name  the  poet. 

Frae  North,  o’  the  Tweed  cam  the  noble 
McTavish 

As  soon  as  he  heard  they  were  brew- 
ing in  Wales;  — , 

And  the  truth  must  be  told  that  he  felt 
rather  savage 

That  Cymru  should  follow  on  old  Scot- 
land's tails, 

JBut  when  he  hod  placed  himself  round 
half-a-gallon, 

And  found  hlrnself  hearty  and  ready 
for  more, 

He  said.  “He  was  no  yerra  shuro  If 
McCallan, 

Or  Campbeltown  either,  was  much  to 
the  fore.” 


they  began  to  unscrew  little  boxes  or 
rather  globes,  that  sheltered  ear-rings 
and  In  a few  seconds  diamonds  of  an 
aggressive,  insolent  size  were  revealed. 
We  had  thought  that  there  had  been  an 
improvement  in  taste;  that  American 
women  no  longer  put  on  diamond  flnger- 
rin°-s  to  eat  buttered  and  salted  corn  on 
the°  cob  in  a glaring  hotel  dining-room. 
Sociologists,  however,  assure  us  that- 
strange  sights  are  to  be  seen  in  public  j 
dining  rooms  and  on  hotel  and  cottage 
verandas  even  during  morning  hours. 
“Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she] 

wore.”  

Mr  Reginald  De  Koven  has  at  last 
explained  to  a palpitating  world  how 
he  composes  operas  and  operettas. 
“Composition,”  he  says,  "-or  in  fact-  all 
creative  effort,  Is  an  abnormal  action 
of  the  brain.  Therefore  many  seek  a 
stimulant  to  secure  that  abnormal  ef- 
fort.” Music\  like  poetry,  it  would  seem 
from  this,  comes  hard.  Mr.  De  Koven 
reminds  us  that  the  poet  Shelley  used 
to  bake  his  head  in  or  before  a hot 
oven  “before  writing  his  beautiful 
poems.”  Of  course  a head  should  not 
be  so  large  that  It  cannot  easily  go  into 
an  oven.  "Smoking  has  been  found  by 
some  to  induce  the  flow  of  divine  in- 
spiration.” It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  De  Koven  smokes  constantly  when 
he  is  composing.  He  also  rides  horse- 
back. “The  jolting  in  the  saddle  serves 
- to  communicate  with  and  agitate  the 
brain  via  the  spine.”  Furthermore,  Mr. 
De  Koven  composes  only  "in  the  sum- 
mer time.”  When  he  does  work,  thg 
working  day  is  often  19  hours  long. 
This  leaves  him  only  five  hours  for 
horseback  riding,  sjeep,  eating  his 
meals  and  discharging  Ills  indispensa- 
ble duties  toward  society.  A busy  man, 
this  composer  «f  music. 

Another  quotation  from  the  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  Information 
Bureau  of  T-okyo,  Japan: 

“The  characteristic  of  the  flowers 
(morning  glory)  is  to  cling  over  the 
fence,  stick,  or  anything  whatever 
comes  near  by  to  help  the  tender  sex. 

A^Jy  i ' 


PLODS  THE  CAUSE 

OE 


Mme.  Wanda  Lanowska  Pub- 
lishes a Volume  in  Striking 
Contrast  to  William  Wallace’s 
Threshold  of  Art. 


QUESTIONS  THE  FACT 

OF  MUSICAL  PROGRESS 


Borne  months  ago  The  Herald  gave  an 
account  of  Mr.  William  Wallace’s 
“Threshold  of  an  Art,”  In  which  the  In- 
genious composer  and  essayist  speaks  of 
the  late  birth  and  slow  growth  of  music, 
and  insists  that  the  most  advanced, 'the 
ultra-modern  compositions,  are  only  as 
taint  auroral  flushings  of  the  splendid 
blaze  to  come.  In  striking  contrast  with 
this  admirably  conceived  and  deeply  In- 
teresting volume  Is  “Muslque  Anelenne," 
written  by  Wanda  Landowska  with  the 
assistance  of  Henri  Lew-Landowski,  and 
published  recently  by  the 
France  house  in  P 


Mme.  Landowska  is  VWsii 
who  has  an  ‘enviable  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope. especially  as  a player  of  old-time 
music,  pieces  that  were  composed  orig- 
inallv  for  claveei#,  clavichord,  harpsi- 
chord, virginals.  In  this  book  she  treats, 
of  the  modern  contempt  for  music  of 
rast  centuries  degrees  of  sonority,  style 
and  interpretation,  virtuosos,  wealthy 
patrons,  and  music  itself.  • 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that,  like 
Anton  Friedrich  Justus  Thibaut,  profes- j 
sor  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg,  she 
extolls  tlie  ancients  at  the  expense  of 
the  moderns.  Her  book  is  not  another, 
“Ueber  Reinheit  der  Tonkunst.”  Nor  is  i 
she  so  conservative  as  the  learned  Hein-  J 
rich  Bellerrnann.  who  in  his  treatise  on  J 
counterpoint— the  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1881— considered  Handel  as  a 
dangerous  innovator.  Mme.  Landow- 
ska's volume  is  not  an  extended  argu- 
ment. The  chapters  are  made  up  of 
loosely  connected  statements  and  sugges- 
tions Many  of  the  pages  should  be 
studied  thoughtfully  by  piano  teachers 

and  pianists.  

She  begins  by  combatting  the  asser- 
tion that  music  is  distinctively  a modern 
art.  and  she  takes  as  her  motto  these 
words  of  Anatole  France:  “It's  a sign 
" ^iie  times!  Now  I have  tound  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  same  facts  with 
analogous  circumstances  fn  o.d  memoirs 
or  in  old  histories.”  She  collects  state- 
ments of  musicians  and  critics  of  past 
centuries,  and  thus  makes  an  anthology 
of  foolish  opinions,  foolish  as  they  now 
seem  to  us,  as  foolish  as  the  positive 
opinions  expressed  in  1909  will  no  doubt 
seem  to  those  who  may  be  living  in  2909 , 

Jf  the  world  then,  to  quote  Mr,  Sampson 
Brass,  "turns  upon  iis  own  axis,  and 
has  Lunar  influences,  and  revolutions 
round  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  various 
games  of  that  sort.”  She  quotes  a writer 
of  Lyons  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  read  an  essay  on  music  before 
academicians,  and  began:  “it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  arts  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  moderns  have  far  out- 
stripped the' ancients.”  She  quotes  from 
Voltaire,  Bonnet,  and  goes  back  to 
Seneca,  who,  insisting  on  the  progress 
made  in  his  own  time,  plumed  himself  on 
the  fact  that  “We  now  have  more  musi- 
cians in  our  solemn  concerts  than  the 
‘ancients  had  in  their  theatres.  Each 
generation  is  sure  that  it  sees  the  apogee 
of  perfection  after  development  for  two 
centuries.  Berlioz  believed  that  music 
worthy  the  name  began  with  Gluck. 
Victor  Hugo  who  tvas  cocksure  of  every- 
thing, addressed  Palestrina  as  the 
“father  of  harmony.”  As  Mme.  \A  andow- 
ska  says:  “Thp  young  threaten  11s  with 
masterpieces  which  will  cause  everything 
written  previously  to  be  forgotten.  The 
old,  those  prophets  of  misfortune,  ory 
out. against  the  corruption  of  taste.  In 
their  time  everything  was  better.  But 
the  public,  that  ‘voice  of  God,  which  is 
never  deceived.’  fa?  from  the  exaggera- 
tion of  one  and  the  other,  celebrates  two 
or  three  composers  who  died  20  or  30 
years  ago,  whose  obituary  notices  are 
•itill  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.” 

There  is  another  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject. as  though  the  author.  like  Flau- 
bert's Bouvard  and  Pecuchet,  wished  to 
compile  a.  commonplace  book  of  fool- 
ish apd  .contradictpry  speeches  and 
dicta'  Calnizac  , found  the  composi- 
tions of  Pergolese,  Handel  and  Leo  in- 
finitely superior  to  those  of  Carissimi 
and  Corelli.  but  his  favorite,  composer 
.was  Mondon ville,  who  towered  above 
them  all.  Mozart,  in  Zelter’s  mind, 
summed  up  Bach  and  Haydn.  Adam 
thought  Rameau’s  scores  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  shelf.  Fetis  found 
Balestrina’s  works  good  studies.  About 
18K0  Mozart  w-as  dismissed  by  certain 
Critics  as  childish  and  Beethoven  as 
Cococo,  far  inferior  to  the  heroes  of 
that  day.  Some,  like  ' Mr.  Lusli  in 
“Daniel  Deronda.”  eared  only  for 
Meyerbeer.  "The  music  of  today  and 
yesterday  is  always  right;  that  of  May 
before  yesterday  is  always  wrong.” 

' Richard  Strauss  said  some  time  .ago 
that  even  a perfect  work  should  be 
considered,  as  only  a seed  deposited  in 
the  soul  of  posterity,  which  will  thus 
bp  able  to  produce  works  that  are 
greater  works  of  full  perfection.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  natural 
instinct  and  sense  of  justice  belonging 
to  the  naive  crowd  should  be  defended 
against  the  eternal  party  of  those  who 
wish  to  go  backward,  who  constantly 
endeavor  to  choke  the  people's  lively 
attraction  toward  progress.  Mme.  Lan- 
dowska asks  in  wiiat  respect  modern 
works  are  superior  to  the  great  ones  of 
Palestrina.  Bacli,  Beethoven,  and  she 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  crowd  pre- 
fers .to  hear  that  which  it  lias  heard 
before.  This  Is  certainly  true  of  opera, 
as  we  all  know  in  Boston.  It  Is  also 
true  of  symphonic  and  chamber  works. 
That  which  is  radically  new  is  sus- 
pected by  the  great  majbrity. 

Ori  the  other  hand,  Meftdelssohn  toiled 
to  make  Bacli  known;  Bach  often  copied 
works  o£  Frescobaldt,  Buxtehude, 
Couperin.  The  last  named  had  written, 
in  turn,  pieces  in  homage  of  Lully  and 
Corelli.  Beethoven  called  Handel  "The 
master  of  us  all."  and  Wagner  waxed 
ecstatic  over  Beethoven • Berlioz  put 
Gluck  on  a pedestal,  and  Rossini  bowed 
humbly  before  Mozart.  It  might  also  be 
said  that  Richard  Strauss  conducts 
oneras  bv  Mozart  with  a peculiar  de- 


and  Is  nfcer  'wcn7yT  of  admiring 

nit’s  melodic  line  :ind  Ills  Grecian 
enlty.  Xor  Is  It  necessary  to  remind 
hr  reader  of  Liszt’s  respect  for  the 
assies,  or  of  Schumann's  worship  of 
eh.  X evertheless,  all  of  these  wor- 
hippers  went  on  writing  music  in’  their 
way. 

The  progressionists  and  the  reaction- 
aries are  both  wanting  in  historic  feel- 
ing. The  latter  say  our  sons  will  be 
„ood  for  nothing.  The  progressionists 
sav  their  ancestors  were  nobodles. 

? "You  would  find  with  difficulty  today 
1 in  musicians  out  of  1 ml 0 who  Would  be 
\ able  to  distinguish  a piece  by  Lullv  from 
one  by  Rameau  or  hv  Gluck,  and  these 
I Ifl  would  not  agree  as  to  the  superiority 
of  any  one  of  the  three  pieces.  The 
question  is  one  of  taste,  not  progress." 


We  are  not  familiar  with  the  music 
cf  these  despised  centuries.  Fiji  isi„ 
pnders  used  to  kill  their  parents  when 
I they  became  old.  The  custom  prevails 
In  music.  "We  find  that  ancient  works 
have  fallen  into  deserved  oblivion,  be- 
cause they  did  not  possess  the  great 
|j  qualities  necessary  to  resist  the 
Ignawiiig  tooth  of  Time.  We  sa.v^of 
wjtlic  beautiful,  as  of  the  true,  itt  Is 

necessary  to  leave  it  to  Time.  As  if 
me  were  not  ourselves,  but  a sort 
I,'  "'fallible  judge  descended  from 
jncaien.  \\  hen  Bach  was  forgotten  for 
I*  !n‘Ur>-  after  hls  death,  it  was  held 
I.-  1,|'IS  'vorks  did  no i have  a suffl- 

■ K-  I . '"enrolls  constitution  to  re- 
■P-st  the  proof  of  Time  and  to  save  it 

o ,!!,ii  s1*)'PWreck  that  puts  an  end 
o mediocrity.  Blit  it  Is  we  ourselves 
Iv  ho  throw  aside  masterpieces  as  gar- 
and  0ut  of  fashl°n-  When 
li  e,  ,,  u.  a,ld  ,ong  forgotten  work  Is 
^orought  to  performance  and  its  in- 
■herent  beauty  makes  its  wav  we  -ire 

4mus.neiShfe<,i  ‘WM  there  such  beautifln 
H.?l  , at  ‘hat  ePOch?.  Three  centuries 
..An<1  in  England?  Incredible!’ 

lahle  t,he,e  'Vas  SllCh  muslr-  1 am  cot 
lable  to  say  whether  it  Is  better  or 

I poorer  than  that  of  today  but  its 
I tenderness  moved  hearts  that  were 
Iworth  ours.  * • . After  a ooncerttn 
lb\-*Bfleh  !’ad  P'ayed  beautiful  pieces 
sn  h h>  Handel-  Pllrcell,  Frescobaidi, 
la  n honest  composer  of  the  province 
fcvhp  afterward  sent  me  his  compos,-' 
Hi  iT  d 'Vhat  compositions!— came 
I o congratulate  me.  He  appeared  m 
I : s,ncerely  moved.  ’How  beautiful'’ 

fe,»HkeP'  ?aylns’  ‘Might  not  one  sav  i 

■ madam,  that  tliese  men  foresaw  us!  " I 


tejy  wn-n  an  eye  to  the  uudi- 

now  at  the  fhnlelet.  Is  a com- 
monplace so  ‘Consecrated  Hint  T hardly 
I dace  lo  dream  of  combatting  It,"  It  Is 
said  that  our  romanticism  is  to  he 
found  In  the  Chromatic  Fantasy.  It  Is 
not.  however,  Beethoven,  Chopin  or 
Schumann  announced  In  this  composl- 
llon.  but  composers  still  later,  because 
II, ey  are  less  known,  Frotujqbuldl,  Rnx- 
t e!inde.  writers  for  (he  lute,  and  others. 
"Why  should  Bach  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  of  seeking  to  divine  the 
tastes  which  would  reign  centuries  af- 
ter his  death,  when  it  was  easy  for 
i him  to  find  In  the  works  of  predeces- 
sors all  the  forms  which  now  appear 
j romantic?  ♦ * * He  not  onlv  did  mil 
attempt  to  divine  the  tastes  of  future 
J generations,  but  he  did  not  even  fnl- 
I low  all  the  idea|S,  then  considered  as 
advanced,  of  hls-own  century,  jf?  WBS 
lather  a conservative.”  The  qualities 
which  pleased  later  the  ronilicists  and 
led  them  to  extol  Bach  are  also  to  lie 
found,  expressed  perhaps  with  less 
| genius.  111  the  works  of  nearly  all  (he 
composers  of  the  17th  century  and  even 
before  that. 


It  may  he  said,  in  reply,  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  pathet'c  is  not  today  what 
it  was  in  the  37th  and  ISth  centuries.  To- 
iday  the  pathetic  must  be  poignant,  ve- 
hement. In  the  ISth  century  vehemence 
I in  musical  -speech  was  thought  to  be 
I vulgar,  a parade  effect.  Quanta,  p p. 

[ Ba.-ii  and  the  French  composers  protest- 
ed incessantly  against'  '(.  Such  pathos 
was  described  as  an  aUen-.pt  at  any 
price  to  Keep  the  hearer  awake.  In  the 
music  of  Haydn,  and  even  In  the  operas 
of  Mozart,  there  is  little  that  Is  In  the 
ears  of  our  generation  truly  «motiona!. 
dramatically  emotional.  Mozart  seldom 
wrote  such  dramatic  pages  as  those  for 
the  scene  of  the  duel  in  "Don  Giovanni” 
and  for  tile  scene  between' Don  Giovanni 
and  the  Statue  in  the  supper  room. 
Mme.  Landowska  does  not  refer  to  these 
exceptional  scenes.  Her  description  of 
the  aesthetic  conceptions  ol’  the  ISth 
century  explains  the  suavity,  the  ten- 
i derness,  the  lightness,  that  is  thought 
by  some  to  approach  superficiality.  Does 
it  not  also  explain  why  the  music  of  the 
1 18tli  century  leaves  cold  the  great  ma- 
jority of  hearers  today,  or'only  enter- 
tains them  for  the  moment? 


Mme.  Landowska  is  not  a decrier  of 
modern  music;  she  has  no  patience  with 
those  pratsers  of  the  past  who  delight  in 
pointing  out  signs  of  a decline  in  the  ai  t 
of  their  own  epoch  and  predicting  a 
speedy  death.  She  believes  that  there  Is 
hmS|7t!hln  SClence’  ma<’hinery,  industry- 

sic  JV./re  any  such  thing  as  true  mu- 
sica!  progress,  and  In  what  respect  is 
the  most  modern  composer  necessarilv 

She  tD  ^arh-  Mozart.  Palestrina? 
•She  finds  comfort  in  the  words  of  Victor 

bpaut-'-  art  lies  in  the 
ract  that  it  Is  not  susceptible  to  process- 
as  of  perfection.  Art,  as  art,  goes  neither 
forward  nor  backward.  The  transforma-  ’ 
• ons  of  poetry  are  only  undulations  of 
^Ue  beautiful,  useful  in  the  human  move- 
ment. Art  Is  not  susceptible  of  intrinsic 
pi  ogress  • * * It  does  not  depend  on  I 
a, * future  perfection  on  any  transfer-! 
matlo,,  of  language,  on  any  death  or  i 
imth  of  an  idiom.  It  is  as  pure,  as  full  ! 
and  rounded,  as  divine.  In  a state  of! 
complete  barbarism  as  in  a state  of  com-  ' 
plete  civilization.  Such  is  the  law  of  art 
and  it  is  lime  known."  The  strictly  as-  i 
cemling  nne>  adds  Mme  Landowska,  : 
traced  by  these  believers  In  progress  I 
winch  should  lead  ns  step  by  step  tow- j 
thp  ideal,  becomes  metamorphosed  i 
into  a series  of  fluctuations,  capricious 
undulations,  differing  in  beautv-  hut! 
eacli  one  is  perfect  hi  itself  each  one  is' 
Incomparable.  Music  is  not  as  a pupil 
"'•10  Sues  from  one  class  to  a higher  one, 
and  only  In  our  day  receives  the  diplo- 
ma Each  form,  each  "genre,”  each 
St.Me  may  havf  its  own  rise  and  fall. 
musician  may  say  that  Rameau’s  clave-  r 
cin  pieces  seem  to  him  inferior  to  those  I 
W Couperin  and  he  has  the  right  to  nt- 
tfr  this  judgment,  for  the  character  and  I 
rt$e  form  are  not  dissimilar;  hut  onlv  a 
pusu.-lan  would  say  that  Dumas  the 
'ounger  is  superior  to  Homer,  because  i 
Pumas  was  horn  several  centuries  later  j 
Yet  this  Idea  of  progress  acts  as  a spur 
to  a composer. 

"Beethoven  and  Wagner  will  never  be 
rorgotten,  as  were  composers  before 

them.” 

"Why  n3t  ?" 

! 'Because  they  have  created  intmortal 
Works." 

/This  has  been  said  of  all  great  mas-  ! 

In  past  centuri.es.  Immortality  was 
luted  for  them  even  when  they  were 
?.  'And  if  our  faith  In  musical 
igress  continues  and  ignorance  will 
itinue  lo  be’ the  same,  one  mar  read 
’ centuries*  from  now:  'Ravel  may  be 
ddered  as  the  Father  of  Music,  for 
composers  that  preceded  him  as 
tlioven.  Wagner,  were  .still  in  an 
ryonic  state  and  have  fallen  into 
merited  oblivion.'  ” 


The  dance  form  was  especially  cul- 
tivated by  the  old  writers  for  the 
forerunners  of  the  piano,  and  although 
a famous  dancer  saw  In  a minuet  the 
true  microcosm,  the  fact  that  the 
musical  thought  was  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a gavotte  or  a minuet  leads 
some,  and  without  just ' cause,  to  con- 
sider the  thought  itself  as  light  and 
frivolous.  Voltaire  spoke  for  his 
epoch  when  he  said  that  the  serious 
was  never  graceful.  Why  should  the 
world  be  distressed  with  the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  mourning?  The  ob- 
ject of  art.  they  thought,  was  the 
pleasure  that  accompanies  emotion, 
which,  however  strongly  felt  by  an 
individual,  should  be  expressed  agree- 
ably, amiably.  Thus  Mozart  wrote 

that  Pl'Pn  in  t h A cvnroooiow  ..  * I 


s°f"f  hnve  not  "hesitated  to  sav  that 

I of  ,l,a  greatest  elements.  If  not  the  I 
'essential  element  of  musical  progress' 
Is  the  gradually  ascending  march  of! 
dynnini.-  force,  the  long  and  gradual' 
t resi  encio  of  sonority. 

La  Fontaine  reproached  Lullv  for  the 
din  Ol  the  hls  operas.  The  partisans  of 
Itamea"  s,,"i<e  of  Ghlc)t  as  * German 
'ho  ‘I’'1:1  Into  France  to  harden 

pais  h\  Ids  continual  noise.  (ire  I rv 

wrote:  "Since  the  Bastille  was  taken,, 

music  is  made  onl.\  with  cannon  shots."  I 
Berlioz  stormed  against  the  violence  of 
singers  and  Composers,  and  wished  the 
Introduction  of  an  ancient  Chinese  law 
which  punished  by  death  an  excessive  I 
use  of  the  gong.  Wagner  and  Verdi  I 
were  bitterly  abused  for  their  "noise." 

If  this  theory  of  steadily  Increasing 
sonority  'were  well  founded,  we  should 
then  play  less  vigorously  a piece  writ- 
ten at  Hie  beginning  of  Hie  19th  cen- 
tury; still  less  vigorously  a piece  wrlt- 
Iten  In  the  ISth  century:  and  there  wfmtrl 
(be  a steady  diminution  until  there  would 
be  an  "inaudible  pianissimo.”  How  wel- 
come this  rule  would  be  to  pianists  and 
conductors. 

Unfortunately,  Hie  theory,  though 
specious.  Is  essentially  false.  The  mu- 
sic of  Mozart  and  Haydn  is  not  dynami- 
cally more  powerful  than  (hat  of  Bach 
and  Handel.  The  music  of  the  18th 
century  Is  not  more  boisterous  than  that 
of  tile  17th.  There  is  no  one  ascending 
line  traced  by  progress;  there  are  undo, 
lations.  Mme.  Landowska  describes 
monster  concerts  given  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  names  the  orchestral  forces. 
Couperin  and  P E.  Bach  warned  their 
pupils  against  undue  force.  Haydn's 
ideal  performance  was  one  that  was 
"piano. ” Baron  de  Tremont  assures  us 
that  when(f  Haydn’s  quartets  and  other 
pieces  were  played  in  the  presence  of 
the  composer,  he  constantly  urged  the 
musicians  to  use  less  force.  Chopin 
could  not  endure  a noisy  pianist,  and 
his  piano  was  so  delicately  graded  that 
he  had  no  need  of  a powerful  forte  in 
hls  own  playing.  What  would  lie  say 
lo  a formidable  pianist  in  1909  “reveal- 
ing the  more  heroic  Chopin”  to  a gaping 
audience?  Quality  of  tone  is  of  more 

(importance  th/in  force,  hut  powerful 
sonority  is  not  a sign  either  of  progress 
or  decadence.  It  Is  connected  Intimately 
with  the  taste  and  the  aesthetic  con- 
ception of  a generation,  with  “the 
Jl  sty  IP*'  that  is  in  fashion  in  a particular 
J|  epoch.  Leopold  Mozart,  looking  over 
a new  composition  of  hls  son,  said  he 
had  been  sadly  imprudent  for  he  had 
forgotten  to  put.  anything  In  it  for  long 
ears.  “For  big  ears,  there  should  be 
sounds  In  proportion." 


liavi 


now  In  gc 

of  nuanc 
They  huv 
sources  of 


cral  a liner  appreciation 
and  combinations  of  colors: 
i surer  knowledge  of  the  re- 
varlous  Instruments,  and 


some  gain  strange  effects  by  « delfberat 
use  of  i lie  Instruments’  weaknesses,  is  a 
symphonic  work  the  most  sublime  mani- 
festation of  musical  art?  In  past  cen- 
turies music  was  described  as  tile  art  of 
singing,  lias  not  tile  orchestra  become 
loo  dominating  In  opera,  oratorio,  can- 
tata? Has  there  been  any  real  advance 
in  the  instrumentation  of  an  opera  for 
truly  artistic  purposes  since.  Mozart? 
Has  there  been  any  advance  In  the  In- 
strumentation of  a symphonic  or  choral 
work  since  Berlioz?  A greater  wealth  of 
means,  a greater  variety  of  Instruments, 
Is  not  a substantial  proof  of  superiority 
In  an  art. 


Mme.  Landowska  Is  naturally  opposed 
to  all  transcriptions,  to  revisions  that 
are  supposed  to  make  an  ancient  work 
more  acceptable  to  modern  ears.  "What 
would  sculptors  say,  if  some  stone 
I mason  should  take  it  Into  Ills  head  to 
; hew  the  Venus  of  Milo  till  she  had  „ 
wasp’s  waist,  or  if  some  one  wished  to 
| twist  Apollo's  nose  to  give  the  god  more 
character?"  Buelow  did  not  hesitate  to 
transpose  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  group  to- 
gether certain  pieces  to  make  suites  out 
of  them;  "for  the  public,”  he  said,  "is 
afraid  of  sonatas."  He  sinned  more 
grievously.  Tausig  sinned  as  deeply. 


that  even  in  the  expression  of  horri- 
ble situations  music  should  never 
wound  the  ears,  never  cease  to  be 
music.  The  French  taste  of  the  18th 
century  was  bAsed  on  the  moderation 
and  the  calm  nobility  of  Grecian  art 
Remain  Rolland  Is  right  in  sayin=- 
that  "the  majority  of  musical  disputes 
— the  followers  of  Rameau  against 
those  of  Gluck,  those  of  Debussv 
against  those  of  Wagner — go  bac-k  in 
reality  to  the  great  question  of  aristo- 
cratic art  versus  popular  art."  The 
chief  merit  of  this  18th  century  music- 
cultivated  at  courts,  polished  in  a 
society  ever  mindful  of  manner’s  was 
thought  to  lie  in  elegance  and  p’uritv 
of  taste.  Everything  that  might  ruf- 
fle a sensitive  soul  was  shunned  The 
audiences  of  that  century  preferred  lo 
have  their  ears  agreeably  tickled  hv 
ninsic  that  was  gay  or  gcntlv  melan- 
choly than  to  he  thrilled  or  overpow- 
ered. Did  not  La  Harpe,  coming  from 
a performance  of  Gluck's  "Armide,” 
say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the 

cry  of  a sufferer?  "If  I have  heard 
only  the  clamor  of  despair  and  con- 
vulsive groans,  I may  admit  that  it  is 
a"  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  so  true 
th  u t shall  not  go  there  again.” 

I her?  wore  women  who  longed  for 
mo’e  trage,  harrowing  emotions,  as 
Miss  de  Lespinasse.  who  wished  to 
near  "I  have  lost  my  Eurvdioe"  sung 
a dozen  times  a day;  Gluck’s  air  i 
stirred  her  so  mightily.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  music,  of  Gluck 
might  as  fitly  go  with  the  words  "I 
have  found  my  Eurydlce.” 


Tiie  objection  is  made  against  the 
Id  music  that  it  only  charms  the  ears; 
t Is  wanting  in  grandeur  and  pathos.  | 
•a'  >•'  an  exception:  he  Is  the  fore- 

umner,  the  prophet  who  foresaw  our 
porh  and  our  tastes.  . "The  idea  that 

.if  Cantor  of  Eisenach,  while  lie  dedi- 

ated  his  works  to  Frederick  the  Great 
nd  t»he  princes  of  his  tim 


y^juunces  of 


It  Is  sometimes  said:  "If  the  old  mas- 
ters had  only  known  our  music?"  Would 
they  have  enjoyed  it?  Chopin  thought 
the  music  of  Beethoven  too  boisterous. 
Berlioz  marvelled  at  the  music  of  the 
Elysian  Fields  in  Gluck’s  "Orpheus." 
These  vaporous  harmonies,  ihese  mel- 
odies melancholy  as  happiness.  this 
gentle  and  weak  instrumentation  which 
[Fives  so  well  thp  idea  of  infinite 
peace— all  this  caresses  and  fas- 
cinates." Debussy  last  year,  ’ hearing 
an  opera  by  Rameau  regretted 
"'lie  charming  fashion  of  uniting 
music,  a fashion  that  we  have  lost." 
Xor  are  the  French  alone  in  tills  taste. 
Xieizst-liP  confessed,  or  rather  shouted 
in  ills  most  strident  tone,  that  he  was 
sick  of  the  "romantic  disorder."  the 
cry  of  passion  that  hurt  his  ears  in 
the  ooera  house. 


And  how  about  the  innovators?  Did 
Belhoven,  as  some  say,  completely  mod. 
Ify  the  form  of  the  sonata?  No,  the 
chief  changes  in  the  sonata  form  were 
made  by  P.  E.  Bach.  Beethoven  in  his 
first  sonatas  wrote  for  a keyboard  of 
only  five  octaves;  but  there  were  then 
keyboards  of  5%  and  six  octaves.  Later 
Beethoven  gave  a freer  rein  to  his  fan- 
cy. "He  indulged  in  modifications  and 
innovations  through  the  necessity  of  in- 
spiration and  not  to  satisfy  a meditated 
plan  of  a revolution  in  form."  Pales- 
trina, profoundly  original,  conformed  to 
the  contrapuntal  traditions  of  the  past. 
Today  the  cry  is  "Innovation!  Revolu- 
tion!" And  every  great  composer  is 
characterized  as  a breaker  of  molds.  In 
past  centuries  composers  guarded 
against  making  a parade  of  any  Innova- 
tion. Even  Gluck  said  that  he  attached 
no  value  to  the  discovery  of  something 
novel,  unless  it  came  naturally  through 
the  situation  and  the  expression  of  the 
situation.  Composers  did  not  hide  their 
preference  for  formulas.  "Perhaps  they 
found,  as  Anatole  France  says,  that  the 
old  prejudices  are  less  harmful  than  the 
new  ones,  for  time  has  polished  them  by 
use:  or  perhaps,  to  quote  Jean  d’TTdine 
all  forms  are  equally  good  to  express 
our  emotions;  hut  our  emotions  are  not 
all  equally  lively  or  deep.’”  There  are 
no  superior  or  inferior  forms;  in  the 
hands  of  a genius  all  forms  are  supe- 
rior. Innovation  in  itself  i.s  a matter  of 
slight  Interest. 

Forms  are  now  on  a greater  scale, 
more  substantial  than  they  were.  The 
words  “huge,"  "spacious,”  "colossal.” 
"substantial,”  were  not  aesthetic  terms 
in  the  18th  century.  All  that  was 
asked  of  a work  was  that  It  should  be 
nobid,  graceful,  gentle.  Brevity  was 
! then  a condition  of  beauty.  "Out  of 
our  .great  sorrows."  said  Heine,  "we 
make  little  songs.”  "The  miniatures 
of  Couperin  often  contain  more  music 
and  more  beauty  than  are  found  in  cer- 
tain symphonies."  Or.  as  Mauclair 
puts  it:  "When  a thing  is  well  organ- 
ized. the  grandeur  is  In  the  model,  not  1 
in  tiie  size.  IT  any  one  should  photo-  I 
graph  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  a statuette 
of  Tanagra.  and  show  the  two  proofs 
to  a person  unacquainted  with  I he  two 
objects,  he  would  surely  sav  that  the 
statuette  was  taller,  greater  than  the 
tower." 


We  often  hear  that  ancient  music 
j should  be  played  "In  the  ancient  style,’ 
with  an  indifferent  calmness,  without 
sentiment.  D’Albert  says  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  "The  Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord”:  “I  am  aware  that 

there  ■ are  persons  who  submit  for 
hours  to  the  cantatas  of  Bach,  without 
showing  any  apparent  boredom.  They 
are  hypocrites  or  pedants.  Bach  Ig- 
nored tiie  graduation  of  passions, 
quiet,  love  and  did  not  suspect  the 
possibility  of  expressing-  them  in  mu 
sic.”  Mme.  Landowska  retorts;  “We 
all  know  that  Bach  had  two  wives,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  2? 
children  whom  he  loved  with  all  his 
heart,  but  he  ’Ignored  that  which  may 
be  called  love.’  as  did  all  the  composers 
who  lived  before  him.”  Now  a man 
may  have  had  five  tvives  and  30  chil- 
dren, and  yet  not  have  been  able  to  be 
emotional  in  music.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  note  that,  according  to 
d’Albert,  the  interpretation  of  Bach’c 
piano  pieces  should  bring  out  their 
true  character,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  cantatas;  that  is.  to  say,  in  a 
manner  so  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  hear  them  without  being  bored 
Music  thus  played  is  played  in  "the 
classic  manner."  Pieces  by  Bach,  Han- 
del, Pachelbel,  Couperin,  whether  they 
[be  pompous,  radiantly  solemn,  exuber- 
| antly  ecstatic,  brilliant,  tender,  gay, 
[voluptuous,  whatever  the  character  of 
any  piece — these  should  all  be  per- 
formed with  a like  degree  of  severity 
| sobriety,  rigidity,  in  t lie  so-called  "an-! 
clent"  or  "classic”  style!  Yet  Bach 
j wrote  pieces  to  which  he  gave  the 
| title  "gallant,”  pieces  In  which  there 
was  a greater  freedom  of  fancy  than 
in  those  of  severe  counterpoint.  There 
are  also  modern  writers  who  insist 
that  Bach's  style  Is  always  that  of  tiie 
organ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ho 
wrote  voluminously  for  clavichord 
violin,  groups  of  chamber  Instruments’ 
solo  voices  and  chorus.  The  chapters 
on  "Style,"  “Tradition,”  "Interpreta- 
tion" in  Mme.  Landowska’s  book  are 
indispensable  to  teachers  and  students 
— and  there  are  music  editors  and  vir- 
tuosos who  might  read  them  with 
profit.  But  many  of  the  pages  would 
have  little  interest  for  t lie  average 
readers,  and  they  must  here  be  dis- 
missed with  warm  commendation. 


As  for  tradition,  spelled  by  Mr.  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  "trrraaadition,”  it  Is  too  often 
only  a collection  of  errors  or  whims  be- 
queathed by  some  celebrated  interpreter 
and  consecrated  by  time.  An  exag- 
gerated importance  is  attached  to  these 
whims  and  errors.  There  always  have 
been,  there  always  will  be,  pedants  lo 
whom  the  performance  of  (he  slightest  ! 
figure  according  to  their  rules  Is  dearer! 
than  all  the  beauties  of  art.  Nor  are! 
these  pedants  often  truly  erudite  per- 
sons; they  are  demi-savants,  of  whom  ' 
a Hindu  proverb  says:  "A  man  gets! 

along  easily  with  the  ignorant  and  still  i 
more  easily  with  t He  wise  man;  but  even  ! 
Brahma  could  not  a c-conimodale  him- 
self to  tiie  man  whose  foolish  pride  |,as 
been  swollen  by  a hit  of  knowledge " 
"Genius  in  interpretation  consists  in  a 


not 


Take  the  bars  that  divide  measures. 
Tlmv  were  at  first  inserted  to  make  (he 
reading  of  music  easier  fo.  the  inercus- 


musi~  j 
of 


ling  number  of  amateurs.  There  is  no 
'doubt  that  thus  so-called  convenience 
has  done  much  harm  to  intelligent 
phrasing:  and— fncou rag’ed  the  hideous 
monotony  of  “the  strong-  heat. 


The 


j result  is  a disregard  of  the  true  read- 


ing: and  punctuation  of'  musical 
tencex,  and  the  destruction,  in 
instances,  of  rhythmic  feeling-. 


sen- 


osed 


It  is  true  that  orchestral  music  lias  ia\ 


j made  an  enormous  advance.  Composers 


forgetfulness  of  oneself";  hut  In  saying 
Ibis,  does  not  Mr.  Jaques-Dalcroze  go 
loo  far?  Mme.  Landowska  does 
hesitate  to  say  that  admirable 
h um  as  he  is.  he  would  be  incapable 
; performing  much  of  the  music  for  pi 
[CIS  Of  virginals  and  clavecin,  or  the 
-tightest  piece  for  the  lute,  without  con- 
• ulting  ancient  writings  or  modern  his- 
torians. "Forgetfulness  of  oncs-lf  wm 
.not  reveal  t„  him  the  proper  execution 
ot  ornaments  the  tempo,  or  the  tahlat 
-lie  of  the  lute.  He  would  stand  before 
tsked  h'var  * 3S  3 fin"  elocutionist 
!'.‘-n  s°me.one  to  rea  1 ■'<  poem  writ-  I 

mi  Ip  a foreign  language  Brin-  to- 

la.,  a p.f,..  by  i{am<i<iu  or  Mozurt  ;n 
J)e  '"ocement  of  an  Andanle;  if  Wv 
not  made  researches,  thev  will  play  J 


m 


1UXI 


will  ! 


iO,  and  n 

,i  !i  lulu  Ilti\ 

I.  And  till'  will  be 
vlll  answer  that  they 


r t: 


Llld 


lonld  forget  himself, 
forget  the  work  be- 
the  individual  style  of  the  I 
his  ideas,  his  details  whloh 
ainlv  ns  dear  to  him  as  the 
ideas  of  a modern  composer 
im  in  turn  Tradition  alone 
doctors  as'  well  as  pianists 
rs  astray.  A thorough  study 
es  contemporaneous  with  the 
music  performed  will  often  shake  the 
investigator’s  fajth  In  uaditiojns  that 
are  to  many  as  Holy  Writ.  The  so- 
called  "slow  movements"  in  the  oVd 
music  are  often  played  too  slow,  from 
respect  for  utterly  unwarranted  tradi- 
tion The  hearer  is  thereby  bored,  and 
he  finds  the  music  itself  boresome. 
whereas  the  bore  is  the  Interpreter. 


tie  must  he  straight  and  clean  and 
new.  But  to  this  end  you  must  buy 
the  cheap  tie  and  throw  It  away  With 
your  sins  before  going  to  bed.” 

Now  no  one  should  wear  "a  cheap 
tie."  Better  for  honest  poverty  to  go 
without  a cravat.  A cheap  tie  goes 
with  a paper  collar,  with  an  imitation 
shirt  front — some  would  add.  with  re- 
versible cuffs,  but  these  cuffs  are 
savers  of  self-respect  in  times  of  acci- 
dent, In  an  emergency.  (By  the  way, 
who  invented  the  reversible  cuff?) 


at 


L Ml 


ere 


losity  Is  not  a modern  invention, 
composers  of  the  past  centuries 
distinguished  virtuosos.  An  ex- 
treme importance  was  attached  to  ex- 
cellent performance.  Having  made  these 
> moments  which  are  not  startling  b> 
reason  of  originality  Mine,  j.andowska 
drops  into  anecdote.  'The  chapter,  "The 
Virtuoses,"  "Music  and  the  Maecena- 
ses.’ are  of  little  value.  Vet  there  is  a 
stem  about  Maxime  Gorki  that  will 
bear  retelling.  Mme.  Landowska  hap- 
pened to  play  with  a string  quartet. 
Tiie  train  was  late  that  brought  the 
quartet  and  they  had  no  time  to  don 
the  conventional  concert  dress.  Gorki 
came  to  talk  with  them  in  the  inter- 
mission. "I  did  not  miss  your  dress 
coats  and  shirts,"  he  said,  but  one 
thing  always  shocks  me  in  a concert; 
to  see  true  artists  after  the  perform- 
ance of  a masterpiece  of  Beethoven  or 
Mozart  come  forward  to  bow  in  answer 
to  the  applause.  It  seems  to  me  more 
jus;,  more  dignified,  if  the  audience  rose 
to  salute  the  artists  or  the  masterpiece.’’ 


Reading  the  various  opinions  about 
I music  quoted  by  Mme.  I-andowska.  one 
is  tempted  to  say  with  Auber,  a com- 
poser  of  fine  taste,  admirable  sense  of 
instrumentation,  facility  that  was  in- 
jurious to  his  indisputable  talent:  "Mu- 
sic  Is  a fugitive  art  destroyed  by  fash- 
! ton  PHILIP  HALE. 


Long  engagements  were  the  rule  at 
he  Tremont  this  last  season,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  summary; 

-The  Merry  Widow."  music  by  Franz 
A 1.,  bar.  first  lime  In  Boston.  IS  weeks. 

Dec  "Follies  of  was.”  by  H„ar7  ®;  , 

Dec’  Smith  and  Maurice  I.evi.  first  time 

In  Boston,  five  weeks; 

Feb’°^l — Victor  Moore  in  "The  Talk  of  New 
r ■ V-- rk  " hr  fleorce  M.  Cohan,  first 

time 'in  Boston  two  weeks. 

Feb.  15-"^  Wah*t  ffteMn  Boston,  three 

Hfg.  g "Kitty 3 Grey.”  first  time  In  Boston. 

**• SSTi'n'&S: 
„„  ^»i„VT."jr.iS“rXT 

first  time  in  Boston,  three  weeks. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


say  that,  the  la.te  Gen.  Galliffet 
t young  man  ate  a wine  glass  out 
vado  and  the  next  morning  re- 
I it.  Robert  8outhey  noted  the 
hat  there  was  a mac}  fashion 
English  toss-pots  about  1?92  of 
the  wine  glass— ’’biting  a piece 
Inding  It  with  the  teeth  and  actu- 
wallowlng;  the  enjoyment  being 
how  an  aspirant  cut  his  mouth. 


this,  hut  R.  L.  had  done  it. 
the  artist  did  it,  and  Is  said 
tave  recovered  from  the  con- 


ceit. 


Huighen  Van  Llnschoten.  the 
tan.  who  wrote  in  his  voyages 
he  heroic  ending  of  Sir  Richard 
lie,  Oreenvll  or  Grtnvile— there 
rlous  spellings  of  the  name  In  the; 
itury— said  of  Sir  Richard:  "He 
so  hard  a complexion,  that  as 
in  . ied  among  the  Spanish  captains 
they  were  at  dinner  or  supper 
iim!  he  would  carouse  3 or  1 
and  In  a braverie  take 
ttweene  his  teeth  and 
pieces  anc)  swalow  them 
t oftentimes  the  blood 
toulh  without  any  harme  j 
i:  and  this  was  told  me 
ible  persons  that  many 
id  beheld  him.”  There  | 
before  Galliffet. 


Is  it  true  that  when  you  meet  Mr. 
Ferguson  you  first  of  all  examine  his 
eyes  and  his  cravat?  Some  one  has 
said  that  a man  who  is  particular 
about  his  dress  should  choose  his 
waistcoat,  or  cravat,  as  a centre  about 
which  his  other  clothes  may  radiate. 
But  it  Is  hard  for  some  to  live  up  to 
a gorgeous  waistcoat  or  a spectacu- 
lar. dramatic  cravat.  A man  may 
sport  a waistcoat  that  would  turn 
"Bath-house  John"  of  Chicago  green 
with  envy  and  yet  wear  reprehensible 
trousers,  or  a coat  with  queer  sleeves 
and  a tendency  to  climb  far  above  the 
Shirt  collar,  though  the  collar  be  a 
choker.  Years  ago  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  gave  advice  to  young  men.  He 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  hat 
and  boots. 

Have  a good  hat;  the  secret  of  your  looks 
I Lives  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks; 

' Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat. 

But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shocking 
hat. 

This  was  written  before  Senator  Evarts 
made  a "shocking  bad  hat”  an  individ- 
ual glory.  The  hat  was  to  him  as  the 
toothpick  ■ to  Admiral  Coligny,  as  the 
plaid  trousers  to  Brougham.  There  was 
a time  In  this  country  when  an  irre- 
proachably glossy  stovepipe  led  the  nar- 
row-minded, sour  visaged  beholder  to 
suspect  the  wearer  of  being  a profes- 
sional gambler.  A white  plug  with  a 
weed  around  it  was  supposed  to  betray 
the  same  calling.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Holmes  recognized  the  worth 
of  an  old  cravat.  He  did  not  say,  he 
did  not  think  the  word  “cheap.”  The 
old  cravat,  he  had  in  mind,  was  once  a 
' costly  thing.  Possibly  it  was  a "crea- 
tion,” to  use  the  terminology  of  dealers 
in  “neckwear.” 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

SHUBAEL  POND,  July  2S  1909. 
Men  and  Things: 

I have  discovered  an  early  Fletcher- 
ite:  a man  that  years  ago  out-fletchered 
Fletcher. 

About  1692  an  Englishman  near  Bris- 
tol ate  his  food  twice  and  then  ruminated 
as  cows  do.  He  began  to  chew  his  meat 
a second  time  within  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  meal,  if  he  drank  with  it; 
if  not,  something  longer;  after  a full 
meal  his  chewing  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  If  he  went  to  bed  presently 
after  meals,  he  could  not  sleep  till  the 
usual  time  of  chewing  was  over.  Before 
rumination,  he  said,  his  victuals  "laid 
heavy’’  in  the  lower  part  of  his  throat 
till  they  had  passed  the  second  chewing 
and  then  passed  clear  away.  And  this 
he  always  observed:  if  he  ate  of  various 
things,  that  which  passed  first  down 
came  up  first  to  be  chewed.  This  re- 
markable person  was  about  20  years  of 
age  when  he  attracted  the  scientific  at- 
tention of  a Mr.  Day,  at  that  period 
mayor  of  Bristol  who  promptly  ac- 
quainted Dr.  Sloan  with  the  facts.  The 
chewer  was  described  as  being  "of  toler- 
able sense  and  reason/’ 

I sent  this  information  a week  ago  to 
Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  and  addressed 
him  at  Clamport,  but  I have  not  received 
any  word  of  acknowledgment.  I now 
write  to  The  Herald,  hoping  that  when 
my  letter  is  published  he  will  see  it 
and  refer  to  it  in  some  chapter  of  his 
colossal  work. 

He  may  also,  as  a sociologist,  be  in- 
terested in  man's  minor  plagues.  The 
season  has  thus  far  been  one  of  unusual 
inseetean  activity.  Mosquitoes  are  es- 
pecially vicious,  and  their  bites,  as  those 
of  horseflies  and  gnats,  are  most  poison- 
ous. Ticks  as  a rule  do  not  bother  us 
after  June,  but  I haw  one  waiting  for 
me  when  I got  out  of  bed  this  morning. 
Black  ants  have  caused  much  damage, 
j and  they  boldly  attack  men,  women  and 
children.  We  have  been  troubled  in  other 
! wavs,  but  worms  and  caterpillars  spent 
| two  months  with  us.  Eggs— hen’s  eggs, 
| I mean— are  now  40  cents  a dozen,  and 
i very  small  for  their  age. 

G.  BYRON  HATCH 


VlT 
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arb 


Lady  Margaret  Sackvtlle,  clad  in  a 
"creamy  gown”  and  a huge  rose-col- 
ored hat,  remarked  recently  to  a "se- 
lect audience"  in  London  tharf.  "poetry 
unveils  the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul,” 
and,  when  it  is  properly  recited,  it  I 
has  "the  effect  of  a window  being 
I thrown  open  upon  a land  where  Love 
I may  enter."  A physician  arose  and 
said  It  would  be  a good  thing  for 
qualified  reciters  to  visit  convicts  in 
1 prisons  and  read  to  them.  He  had 
asked  the  commissioners  of  prisons 
for  permission  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
- . pose,  but  they  replied  they  did  not 

think  the  prisoners  would  understand 
of  delights  says  I I it.  a commentator  has  his  sa(v:  "Im- 

V*  regret  to  say  that  ; aglne  a man  working  out  a two  years’ 

i,i  sentence  having  to  sit  quiet  ,*t  hitf" 
* °rd  n.ek...  I | "ell  while  some  one  read  him  'Hall  to 

ve  days.  | I thrf.e  blithe  spirit:’  or  ’If  you’re 

waking,  call  me  early,'  or  'Home. 


orn  on  two  s 
first  two  or  U 
-hen  you  meat 


ree  tilings  you 
a man  are  his 


•cktle.  And  there  Is  a j 
ylng  consciousness  as 
>rnlng  world  that  your 


Sweet  Home.’  If  that  reader  or  reciter 
fell  a victim  to  his  own  er. tnuslasm, 
the  jury  would  surely  have  to  bring  It 
la  justifiable  homicide.’ 


SENATOR  AND  WAITER. 

William  J.  Stone,  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Missouri/ doesn’t 
care  whether  or  not  hides  are  free, 
the  duty  on  iron  ore  lowered,  or  the 
duty  on  lead  is  advanced.  More  im- 
portant matters  disturb  his  usual 
mental  poise.  He]  was  very  angry 
the  other  day  when  he  arrived  by 
train  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  he 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  at 
Baltimore.  .It  appears  that  the  Sena- 
tor wished  to  eat  and  drink  while  he 
was  in  a dining  car.  He  ordered  a 
lamb  chop,  some  boiled  eggs,  Scotch  j 
whiskey  and  a larM  yirnhler.y<i>f  |'**1 
water.  No  food  appeared.’  HCTmtprial 
#Cest  against  tho  enormity  or,stichva 
meal,  especially  on  a hot  day,  but 
that  was  the  Senator’s  order.  The 
waiter  brought  whiskey  in  a small 
glass  and  also  a small  glass  of  water. 
The  senator  admits  that  he  spoke 
“sharply”  to  him.  The  waiter  re- 
turned with  a large  glass  in  which 
there  was  a ‘‘chunk  of  ice" — but  no 
water.  No  food  appeared.  Senatorial 
dignity  was  hurt.  The  lunch  was  in 
the  kitchen,  all  cooked  and  waiting 
for  the  waiter.  As  the  senator  put  it: 

"I  uttered  remarks  calculated  to 
make  him  sit  up.”  The  negro  had 
the  audacity  to  say  sometteng  in  ex- 
planation. ” ’You  black  dog,’  said  I, 
•you’re  trying  to  show  your  resent- 
ment.’ Then  I reached  over  and 
slapped  his  face.”  (The  Senator,  by 
the  way,  in  his  report  referred  con- 
stantly to  the  waiter  as  a "nigger.”) 

The  porter  and  the  waiter  might 
nave  retorted  as  lago  to  Brabantio: 

‘‘You  are a senator.”  He  might 

have  changed  the  subject  with  infi- 
nite tact  and  asked  Mr.  Stone  what 
he  really  thought  about  the  tariff 
hill.  When  the  train  arrived  in  Bal- 
timore they  had  the  Senator  placed 
under  arrest,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  police  station  in  a patrol 
wagon  with  the  negro.  Even  when 
Mr.  Stone  told  them,  no  doubt  with 
a fine  senatorial  gesture,  who  he 
was,  and  offered  bail,  the  police 
we're  neither  impressed  nor  per- 
suaded. And  now  the  Senator  de- 
clares that  the  affair  is  an  "out- 
rage” and  that  the  railroad  will  have 
to  do  “a  lot  of  explaining,”  or  else — . 

Admit  that  the  waiter  was  slow 
and  perhaps  stupid,  was  that  any 
reason  why  a Senator  of  the  United 
States  should  call  him  a “black  dog’ 
and  slap  his  face?  There  are  three 
classes  of  men:  There  are  some  who 
are  timid  in  the  presence  of  waiters 
and  seek  to  propitiate  them,  to 
curry  favor  with  them;  there  are 
some  that  in  restaurant,  club,  dining 
car,  bully  waiters,  roar  at  them, 
scold  and  fume,  to  show  their  own 
importance;  there  are  others,  and 
they  are  in  a great  majority,  who 
treat  a waiter  as  a human  being  and 
admit  that  he  has  feelings,  a soul.  It 
is  not  considered  decent  for  a man 
to  strike  any  other  man  who  is  in  a 
position  where  he  cannot  retaliate. 
For  a Senator  of  the  United  States 
to  slap  the  face  of  a waiter,  whether 
the  waiter  be  white,  black,  yellow, 
or  copper-colored,  is  an  outrage  on 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate.  What  mat- 
ters it  to  that  august  body  whether 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
served  with  water  in  a small* glass 
or  with  a large  glass  and  no  water  . 

In  the  heroic  days  of  the  Seriate 
strong  liquors  were  put  down  with- 
out water.  Did  not  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  body 
say  to  a waiter — and  the  remark  is 
memorable;  "Boy,  don’t  inundate 
the  brandy”?  And  the  brandy  when 
poured  came  nearly  to  the  brim  of  a 
generous  tumbler. 

Times  and  men  have  changed,  and 
some  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  lost 
in  dignity.  There  were  personal 
encounters  In  the  old  days,  and  one, 

I historic,  inflamed  the  North  against 
I the  South;  but  the  most  belligerent 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  slapping  a 
servant’s  face  because  he  was  slow 
in  serving  an  order,  or  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  desired  proportion  of 
whiskey  and  water. 


"^Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  their  mar- 
riage vows  died  away,”  when  the  hus 
hand  was  shocked,  chagrined,  and  deep 
ly  wounded  to  hear  from  his  wife  that 
"she  would  be  dominated,  influenced, 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  wishes,  de-j 
sires  and  worldly  Interests  of  her  father! 
rather  than  of  her  husband.”  In  the' 
course  of  time  the  wife  "valiantly  threw 
herself  into  the  vortex  of  religious  en- 
deavors and  gave  her  best  strength, 
training  and  wisdom  to  the  multitu- 
dinous societies  for  the  elevation  of  the 
heathen  In  all  lands." 

"Whife  Mabel  E.  Phillips  was  away  at 
these  meetings  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
pagan  denizens  of  the  Orient,  the 
amelioration  of  the  untutored  Indian, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  wild  men  of 
Borneo,  while  a mother’s  love  and  un- 
selfish compassion  were  being  lavished 
on  the  dusky  children  of  the  jungle  and 
the  ebony  tribes  of  the  .Fiji  Islanders, 
and  messages  of  love  and  devotion  were 
being  dispatched  to  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
the  plaintiff  was  condemned  to  wander 
in  public  parks." 


ia 


This  would  not  be  to  some  a hardship. 
There  is  much  to  see  in  a modern  park. 


There  is  sunlight;  there  is  fresh  air. 
Sights,  sunlight  and  air  were  not,  how- 
ever, for  this  plaintiff.  He  himself  was 
a sight.  According  to  the  bill  he  was 
"meekly  pushing  the  baby  carriage, 
exerting  all  his  energies  and  his  awk- 
ward masculine  skill  in  the  hard  but 
vain  effort  to  soothe  the  cries  of  a rest- 
less baby,  who  refused  to  he  comforted 
by  a man’s  clumsy  efforts,  the  baby 
showing  clear  resentment  at  being  left 
alone  with  its  male  parent.  * • * Plain 
tiff  was  greatly  hurt  and  humiliated  at 
the  looks  and  taunts  of  passersby,  and 
crestfallen,  because  in  a public  place  he 
was  compelled  to  exhibit  his  helplessness 
in  such  an  emergency  and  confess  his 
feeble  effort  to  be  a beneficent  and  ef- 
fective nurse." 


Charles  Reade  in  "A  Terrible  Tempta- 
tion" described  the  absurd,  loquacious, 
annoying  egoism  of  a father  when  his 
first  child  is  boi\n.  It  would  seem  that 
the  father’s  interest  in  a child  is 
theoretical  rather  than  practical  as  long 
as  the  baby  is  helpless.  A man  wheeling 
a baby  carriage,  no  matter  how  deftly 
he  may  steer  it  on  sidewalk  or  In  a 
park,  has  not  the  satisfied  air  of  the 
male  driving  a fast  horse  or  at  the  helm 
of  his  automobile.  This  Illinois  husband 
is  a rich  man,  we  are  told.  As  they  say 
in  Cook  county,  he  has  "a  plethora  of 
wealth.”  Why  didn’t  he  hire  a nurse 
girl? 


Mr.  Phillips  was  hurt  in  other  ways, 
“On  one  specific  occasion,  as  plaintiff 
and  his  family  were  seated  at  the  din- 
ner table  after  the  morning  sermon, 
which  had  been  unusually  strenuous  and 
frothy,  plaintiff’s  wife,  in  a paroxysm 
of  admiration  and  religious  zeal,  ex- 
claimed in  boisterous  tones:  "Didn’t 

papa  whoop  her  up  this  morning?  I tell 
you  the  church  can  surely  not  avoid 
increasing  his  salary  or  giving  him  a 
present  for  such  a splendid  sermon. 
Didn’t  you  see  him  throw  off  his  cuff  In 
his  vehement  denunciation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  Sunday  saloon?” 


•This  clergyman,  evidently  a powerful 
exhorter,  is  named  Dornblaser.  Now 
“Dorn”  in  German  means  “thorn,”  and 
"Blaser”  means  “blower.”  In  connec- 
tion with  th e allegations  in  the  bill,  the 
name  has  much  significance. 

"Another  offence  charged  to  plaintiff 
was  his  disinclination  to  vist  the  de- 
fendant’s house  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fearfully  long  prayers,  when  every  liv- 
ing tiling  woifld  be  prayed  for  and  man- 
kind surveyed  from  China  to  Peru.” 


"mil\  j 

appearing  man  under  normal  condt- 


The  plaintiff  is  described  as  a 


tions.”  Some  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  referred  to  him  as  an  ’’ideal 
husband.”  It  may  •here  be  remarked 
that  the  “ideal”  husband  is  often  un- 
happy in  his  own  house,  possibly  be- 
cause he  is  constantly  reminded  of  real- 
ities!' Mr.  Phillips  declares  that  he  has 
put  up  "with  this  heathen-saving  rot" 
long  enough.  "As  he  delivered  himself 
of  the  ultimatum,  his  Jaws  came  to- 
gether with  a rat-trap  snap  and  his 
eyes  glittered  menacingly.”  How  differ- 
ent his  behavior  from  that  of  Mr.  Jel- 
lyby,  a mild,  bald  gentleman  in  spec  - 
tacles, who  passively  submitted  himself 
to  Borrloboola-Gha  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  and  the  education  of  na- 
tives on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger! 


t ' 


This  reminds  us  that  the  first  cond’- 
tiop  of  acceptance  for  a doorkeeper  or 
messenger  in  the  various  offices  of  the 
Servian  government  at  Belgrade  Is  hts 
ability  to  furnish  coffee  in  Its  full  flav- 
or. A correspondent  writes:  "Tho  ber- 
ries must  be  freshly  roasted,  and  then 
ground  in  the  regulation  Turkish  mill— 
a half-yard  long  copper  tube  two  Inches 
in  diameter.  The  fine  chestnut  powder 
is  brought  swiftly  to  the  crucial  point 
of  ebullition— with  never  a simmer— In 
->n  old-fashioned  ‘spirit*,  .machine.  • • * 
oe  coff.  o habit  has  not  been  interfered 
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-what  Is  a national  instltu 
Z°™  the  s'ale  offices.  After  a short 
clebato  on  Its  war  policy  the  Cabinet 
-hat  held  the  innovator  wias  defeated 
by  a large  majority  in  the  Skupshtina 
f"?  ™et  outside  by  a jeering  crowd, 
with  ^shouts  of:  -Go  home  and  drink 
tea.  The  Herald  alluded/  some  weeks 
ago  to  the  old  saying  that  the  coffee! 
drinking  nations  will  In  the  end  go  down 
before  those  that  drink  tea.  At  presen" 

I there  is  an  Interesting  strife  be  tween 
“ repres°nted  by  Spain,  and 
cofteo.  championed  by  the  Moors. 

The  automobile  sharpens  the  wits  of 
lawyers  and  soutds  the  depths  of 
I judges.  An  English  passenger  in  a 
I motor  omnibus  was  Injured  because  the 
D’bus  skidded  on  a greasy  day.  The! 
question  arose:  “Is  It  negligent  of  a1 

motor  ’bus  company  to  run  its  vehicles,1 
when  the  road  is  greasy?”  A Jury' 
thought  it  was;  the  county  court  Judge 
overruled  the  jury;  two  justices  over- 
ruled him;  and  now  Lords  Justices  Will- 
iams and  Moulton  agree  with  the  county 
court  judge  and  the  third  Lord  Justice 
dissents.  Any  passenger  who  enters  a 
motor  omnibus  in  England  on  a greasy 
day  now  does  it  at  his  own  risk. 

it/o'1 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.  Johnson  continued,/  although  Mrs. 
(Johnson,  still  the  fair  Eustacia,  stifled  a 
yawn:  “Wordsworth  describes  a plough- 
boy  as  'whooping.'  I never  heard  a 
ploughboy  or  a ploughman  whoop.  He 
is  usually  a taciturn  fellow,  who  con- 
fines his  remarks  to  the  animal  with 
wliom  he  works.  Then  there  is  Tenny- 
son’s fisherboy,  who  shouts  when  play- 
ing with  his  sister.  Tennyson  says  it  is 
well  for  him  that  he  shouts.  The  sons 
of  fishermen  are  not  given  to  shouting, 
and  on  the  Cape  they  play  with  any- 
body's sister  except  their  own.  Dwellers 
in  mountain  districts  are  a quiet  folk. 
Why  should  citizens  and  eitizenesses  be- 
gin to  scream  as  soon  as  they  see  grass 
or  a beach  or  go  into  a forest?” 


Mr.  Johnson  said:  "This  sort  of  thing 

does  not  often  happen  here.  The  vil- 
lagers are  not  a noisy  folk,  and  I am 
sure  neither  the  singers  nor  the  critics 
are  cottagers.  A3  a rule,  the  scene 
from  this  veranda  on  a summer  night 
(reminds  me  of  the  words  of  Aganiem 
non  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides: 

Xot  the  sound 

Of  birds  is  beard,  nor  of  the  sea:  the  winds 

Are  hushed  lu  silence  on  the  Euripus. 

“Have  you  not  observed  that  there  are 
many  who,  as  soon  as  they  are  away 
from  the  city  and  with  Nature,  at  once 
begin  to  yell  or  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
noise?  If  they  take  a barge  at  the  rail- 
way station,  they  begin  to  sing.  If  the 
horses  are  particularly  slow  and'  the 
barge  peculiarly  uncomfortable  and 
crowded,  they  will  strike  up  ‘Merrily  We 
Roll  Along.’  Returning  after  perilous 
adventures  at  Nantasket,  they  will  sing 
that  doleful  ditty,  ‘Home  Again,  Home 
Again,  from  a Foreign  Shore.’  An  or- 
dinarily low-voiced  and  moderately  talk- 
ing woman  will  chatter  and  scream 
when  she  is  climbing  a hill,  or  in  the 
woods,  or  on  a sailboat.  Jones,  who  is  a 
subdued  person  at  home,  becomes  ‘the 
life  of  the  party.'  He  makes  all  sorts  of 
noises.  Is  it  because  they  are  all  ill  at 
II  ease  when  close  to  the  mountain,  the 
forest,  the  sea?  Does  Nature  disconcert 
them,  and  do  they  shout,  sing,  perform 
noisy  actions  merely  to  keep  their  spirits 
up?” 


“I  see  by  The  Herald,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  “that  a man  named  Hatch— 
G.  Byron  Hatch,  I think,  he  signed 
himself,  complained  because  I had  not 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  some  in- 
formation which  he  had  sent  me  for  my 
little  book.”  Thus  modestly  did  Mr. 
Johnson  allude  to  his  colossal  work, 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  sociologists 
of  “Jerusalem  and  Madagascar  and 
North  and  South  Amerikee”;  by  the 
scientists  of.Arope,  Europe,  Irope  and 
Orope.  “I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
letter  for  two  reasons:  - He  did  not  en- 
close a two-cent  stamp,  and  I now  do 
not  write  to  even  a relation  in  answer 
unless  a stamp  be  enclosed;  I saw  by 
his  address  that  he  fs  not  far  from 
Clamport,  and  I did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage a visit.  Mr.  Hatch  is  evidently 
not  a native,  but  a visitor.  If  I had 
given  him  the  slightest  encouragement 
he  would  be  over  here  every  day.  Now 
I live  here  and  work  here  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  months  when  city  life 
’emands  Imperatively  the  close  atten- 
ion  of  the  student  of  sociology.  There 
re  then  theatres,  vaudeville  shows, 
oncert  halls,  dinners,  balls,  receptions, 
“ternoon  teas,  barrooms,  prize  fights 
n private  clubs,  all  of  which  furnish 
rich  material  for  the  consideration  of 
man  as  a social  beast.  Mr.  'Hatch 
comes  down  here  for  a fortnight  or  a 
month  to  rest.  Time  soon  hangs  heavy 
on  his  hands.  He  is  by  nature  a piazza 
bird.  He  would  sit  here  by  the  hour, 
probably  put  his  feet  on  the  railing! 
smoke  my  tobacco,  finish,  that  last  bot- 
tle during  .the  _flrst  call.  I cannot  af- 


Furthermoro  t 
md  already  noted  the  cnbe  of  the  man 
that  used  to  chaw  his  meals  twice 
land  he  Is  in  a footnote  to  the  chapter 
‘Fletcherlsm.’  ” 

I “Were  the  nights  quiet  In  Africa,  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  you  were  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt — that  is,  after  he  had  gone  to 
bed— or  were  you  annoyed  by  the  per- 
sistent drumming  which  made  Wlrywood 
Reade  frantic  and  no  doubt  drove  him 
to  the  atheism  expressed  in  his  remark- 
able but  depressing  book,  'The  Martyr- 
dom of  Man’?" 

"I  also  read  In  the  same  Issue  of  The 
Herald,"  said  Mr.  Johnson’  In  reply, 
“that  somebody  insisted  on  Die  neces- 
sity of  a fresh  cravat  for  eacli  day.  i 
Years  ago  I was  talking  with  Sidney  T. 
Fairchild  of  Cazanovia,  N Y.,  a man  1 
who  reminded  Vou  of  Mr.  Tulktnghorn. 
He»  had  been  to  a Democratic  national 
convention  and  had  met  there  a promi- 
nent politician  of  Boston,  one  of  the  old 
school,  fastidious  rather  than  punctilious 
in  his  dress— he  had  been  mayor -in  the 
days  when  that  office  was  considered  a 
high  honor.  I asked  old  Mr.  Fairchild 
what  lie  thought  of  my  distinguished 
fellow-townsman.  Mr.  Fairchild  dangled 
his  eyeglass.  ‘A  frivolous  man,  sir,  a 
frivolous  man.  I noticed  that  he’ had  on 
a different  cravat  each  day.’  For  mv 
own  part,  although  my  clothes  are  old 
and  -not  always  sightly,  I like  a certain 
splendor  in  waistcoat  vor  cravat.  Sir 
Charles  Grgndison  In  behavior  and  con- 
servation was  an  unendurable  prig,  but 
I approve  his  dressing  to  the  fasiiionf 
‘rather  richly  than  gaudily,  but  still 
richly,’  as  Miss  Byron  wrote  to  him: 
‘So  that  he  gives  his  fine  person  its  full 
consideration.’  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  Sir  Charles  followed  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  chose  to  appear  to 
his  friends  and  tenants,  as  not  doing 
discredit  to  his  magnificent  spirit.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  a shrimp  of  a man  to 
wear  a brilliant  cravat  or  a sunset 
waistcoat.  Come,  let’s  go  in  and  look 
at  that  bottle  before  the  amateur  so- 
ciologist Hatch  finds  his  way  here.” 

Yet  even  over  the  uncorked  and  un- 
loosening bottle  Mr.  Johnson  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  say  one  word  about 
Africa  or  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  when,  the 
we  spoke  to  Mrs.  John- 
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next  mornim 

son  about  her  husband’s  reticence,  she 
smiled  a strange  and  baffling  smile,  the 
smile  of  Monna  Lisa. 


<4^  ? 

WALKS  ABROAD. 

A few  days  ago  a New  York 
woman  blazed  a trail  in  the  White 
Mountains,  and  thus  accomplished  a 
feat  which  other  mountaineers  had 
not  attempted,  althoug’h  the  desir- 
ability of  this  trail  was  acknowl- 
edged. She  walked,  crawled  and 
•climbe‘d,  “accompanied  only  by  her 
husband,  who  was  always  in  the 
rear.”  This  statement  was  appar- 
ently m,ade  without  disparaging  or 
obnoxious  intent.  In  Greek  the 
(aorist  would  have  been  used,  tb  ex- 
press a hsitorical  fact.  The  reporter 
merely  wished  to  assure  the  reader 
that  the  glory  belonged  honestly  to 
the  wife;  she  was  not  dragged  along 
(by  the  husband  rejoicing  in  his 
Strength. 

The  .anthropologist  and  sociologist 
in  their  daily  walks  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  studying  the  walk  of  mar- 
fried  couples.  As  a rule,  the  hus- 
band is  a little  (ahead.  Sometimes 
he  walks  as  one  absorbed,  deep  in  a 
great  thought,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  ho  has  contracted  ;an  earthly 
relationship  with  any  human  being. 
The  wife  plods  along,  admiring  her 
spouse.  The  noble  man  is  her  pos- 
session; her  jewel  of  jewels.  Or  she 
walks  meekly,  as  though  not  fully 
worthy  to  be  by  his  side.  Yet  she  is 
not  -always  meek,  not  always  “lost  in 
wonder,  love  and  praise.”  She  may 
be  critical;  she  may  have  a sense 
of  humor.  The  poet  Wordsworth 
was  an  untiring  walker,  but  De 
Quincey  tells  us  that  the  poet’s  legs 
were  not  ornamental,  not  sculptural. 
“His  legs  were  pointedly  condemned 
by  all  female  connoisseurs  in  legs.” 
Furthermore,  there  was  a narrow- 
ness and  a droop  about  the  shoul- 
ders. Even  his  sister,  walking  be- 
hind him  one  evening,  exclaimed  to 
De  Quincey:  “Is  It  possible — cyan 

that  be  ’William?  How  very  mean 
he  looks!”  A citizen  should  remem- 
ber that  a rear  view  of  him  may  cool 
his  wife’s  affection,  and  lead  to  dan- 
gerous comparisons. 

Genteel  persons  now  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  offering  and  accept- 
ing an  arm  in  street  or  square,  unless 
the*  wife  be  weak  or  lame.  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  informs  us  that  the 
custom  has  not  wholly  died  out;  that 


ho  recentTy  saw  In  a small 

land  town,  nnrl  in  the  same  evening, 
a young  man  taking  a girl’s  arm  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship;  also  the 
painful  spectaclo  of  a short  ancl 
pudgy  male  connected  with  a tall, 
spare  woman  on  each  side.  But  in 
courtship  men  and  women  walk  side 
by  side,  whether  an  arm  is  offered 
or  unused.  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  Insists 
that  woman  is  the  pursuer  of  the 
male;  but  he  Is  usually  willing  to  be 
caught  and  to  accommodate  his  steps 
to, hers.  Sometimes  a dozen  years 
pass  after  the  walk  down  the  broad 
ai31e  of  the  church  before  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife  is  “always  in  the 
rear.”  There  are  cases  where  the 
two  walk  together  to  the  grave. 

-v*-  - 1 yf  / ^ O ^ 

SIBILANT  CENSURE. 

The  manager  of  the  Theatre  Pon- 
chielli  in  Cremona  recently  took  sev- 
eral persons  into  court  and  insisted 
that  they  should  be  punished  se- , 
verely  because  they  had  shown  audi-  j 
bly  and  unmistakably  their  dissatis 
faction  with  a performance.  The 
judge,  dismissing  the  complaint, 
handed  down  this  opinion:  Any  one 

that  pays  money  for  admission  has 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion  in 
the  theatre.  Hissing  is  a manifesta- 
tion of  disapproval,  and  it  is  so  rec- 
ognized in  our  country  today.  Ap- 
plause is  a sign  of  approval,  and  it 
jis  much  more  noisy.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  condemn  a man  that 
hisses,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
punish  one  that  applauds.” 

Thus  is  an  old  question  of  right 
and  privilege  revived.  The  practice 
of  hissing  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
theatre  itself.  The  ancient  Greeks 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  disappro- 
bation even  of  an  attributed  senti- 
ment, as  when  the  audience  protest- 
ed against  the  speech  of  Euripides' 
Hippolytus:  “My  tongue  hath  sworn; 
my  soul  is  free  from  the  compact.” 
What  tumultuous  scenes  have  en- 
livened London  theatres!  Even  in 
Paris,  where  audiences  have  long 
claimed  the  right  of  instant  condem- 
nation, there  have  been  attempts  to 
abolish  hissing.  It  was  forbidden  by 
law  in  1750,  when  Marmontel’s  “Cle- 
opatre”  was  produced  at  the  Come- 1 
die  Francalse.  The  audience  fretted,  \ 
for  the  tragedy  was  a poor  one;  but  I 
it  suffered  in  silence.  When  Cleo- 1 
patra  put  the  asp  to  her  breast  the  j 
serpent  made  by  the  ingenious  Vau- 
canson  hissed  violently,  whereupon  a 
spectator  arose  and  said:  “The  asp 
is  right.  I am  wholly  of  his  opin- 
ion," and  the  audience  applauded. 

Hissing  was  not  uncommon  in 
playhouses  of  our  own  country  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  out  of 
fashion.  Suppose  that  a man  ob- 
jecting to  situation,  dialogue,  elocu- 
tion on  the  stage  should  express 
openly  critical  or  moral  disapproval 
in  a leading  theatre  of  Boston;  would 
he  not  be  requested  to  leave,  or 
would  he  not  be  ejected?  Yet  ap- 
plause from  the  same  man  would  be 
grateful  to  the  manager’s  ears.  Sup- 
pose many  should  hiss,  displeased 
by  the  utter  inanity  of  an  act,  by  pit- 
iably inadequate  performance,  or 
disgusted  by  the  vulgarity  of  a scene, 
as  the  Dance  of  the  Apaches,  for 
example,  what  would  then  be  the 
course  of  the  manager?  If  hissing 
were  properly  conducted,  it  might 
prove  to  be  the  one  reasonable  and 
(effective  censor;  but  it  is  to  be 
■ feared  that  hissing  would  be  as  in- 
discriminate and  injudicious  as  is 
applause  in  the  modern  theatre. 
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That  which  is  strangely  beautiful, 
powerful  in  a new  and  unaccus- 
tomed form,  would  also  run  the  risk 
of  ruthless  condemnation.  An  audi- 
ence does  not  wish  to  be  surprised  or 
perplexed. 

The  American  audience  is  good 
natured.  It  wishes  first  of  all  to  be 
entertained,  and  it  is  too  easily  en- 
tertained. It  is  inclined  to  accept 
any  play,  any  performance  grate- 
fully. The  man  that  applauds  bois- 
terously at  the  end  of  an  act  may  be 
heard  condemning  as  he  goes  up  the 
aisle  the-piece  or  the  actor;  he  would 
not  dream  of  making  a hostile  dem- 
onstration while  he  is  bored  in  his 
seat.  Mr.  Lovelace,  who  qertainiy 
was  portrayed  as  a man  of  the  world. 


said  that  he  had  never  given  “noisy 
or  tumultuous  Instances  of  dislike  to 
a new  play”  If  he  was  displeased,  for 
he  argued  that  every  one  was  enti- 
tled to  see  quietly  what  he  paid  for; 
"and  next,  as  the  theatre  (the  epi- 
tome of  the  world)  consisted  of  pit. 
boxes  and  gallery,  It  was  hard,  I 
thought.  If  there  could  be  such  a 
performance  exhibited  as  would  not 
please  somebody  In  that  mixed  mul- 
titude; and,  If  It  did,  those  some- 
bodies had  as  much  right  to  enjoy 
their  own  judgments  undisturbed  as 
I had  to  enjoy  mine.”  , 

It  is  the  custom  In  our  theatres  to 
manifest  openly  rapt  enjoyment. 
Actors,  managers  and  the  audience 
Itself  expect  this.  The  sound  of  hiss- 
ing, though  it  comes  from  only  one 
man.  Is  disconcerting.  The  man’s 
neighbor  enjoying  the  play  finds  the 
disapproval  a reflection  on  his  own 
Judgment.  Yet  carefully  considered 
and  discriminative  hissing  might  be 
an  admirable  chastener  of  undue 
freedom  on  the  stage,  a rebuke  to 
the  incompetent,  a purifier  of  taste. 


SAD  CONTRADICTIONS. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  in  his  recollec- 
tions of  George  Meredith,  published  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  quotes  the 
novelist  as  saying:  “My  father  lived 
to  be  7 4.  He  was  a muddler  and  a 
fool.”  We  learn  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Ham- 
merton’s  “George  Meredith"  that  the 
novelist's  parents  died  when  he  was 
still  very  young.  A third  informant 
is  cocksure  that  the  father  married  a 
second  time  and  moved  with  his  wife 
to  South  Africa.  Then  there  is  the 
rumor  that  will  not  down;  the  whis- 
pered story  that  Meredith  was  a 
natural  son  of  Bulwer  Lytton. 

This  Is  disconcerting,  but  contra- 
dictory desariptlons  of  Swinburne  are 
still  more  disconcerting.  Mr.  Gosse 
has  much  to  say  about  the  poet's 
slight  figure,  sloping  shoulders,  long, 
thin  neck,  enormous  head.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gosse,  the  author  of  “Ata- 
ianta  in  Caldyon”  and  “Poems  and 
Ballads”  wa's  physically  on  a differ- 
ent footing  from  other  men;  he  was 
a man  of  another  planet.  And  now 
comes  Mr.  Arthur  Compton  Riclcett, 
who  also  knew  Swinburne, and  swears 
that  Mr.  Gosse’s  description  is  wholly 
erroneous;  Swinburne’s  limbs  were 
unusually  strong  and  muscular;  his 
neck,  instead  of  being  abnormally 
thin,  was,  if  anything,  too  thick;  his 
head,  as  a whole,  was  "but  very  little 
bigger  than  that  of  most  men  of  his 
’size,”  though  his  forehead  was  an 
enormous  dome.  This  dome,  how- 
ever, was  well  proportioned;  it  did 
not  remind  one  of  Mr.  Quale,  Mrs. 
Jellyby's  admirer,  “with  large,  shin- 
ing knobs  for  temple,”  but  of  the  su- 
perb Higgins  described  by  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr  in  his  burlesque  of  “Jane 
Eyre”:  “whose  majestic  and  spacious 
brow  betokened  realms  of  elysian ' 
thought  and  excrescent  ideality.” 
Rossetti  wished  Swinburne  to  sit  for  I 
Sir  Galahad,  and  he  did  persuade) 
him  to  sit  for  St.  George.  Therefore,  ( 
Swinburne  was  not  a freak,  ,as  Mr. 
Gosse  would  have  the  world  infer. 

Both  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr.  Rickett 
knew  Swinburne  personally.  Why 
these  contradictory  descriptions’’ 
Was  Mr.  Gosse  influenced  uncon- 
sciously by  Pellegrini’s  caricature, 
and  Mr.  Rickett  by  the  portraits?  In 
portraits  and  caricature  the  poet’s; 
chin  Is  the  same;  shy,  retiring,  not.) 
unilke  a dropped  egg.  Or  did  neither 
Mr.  Gosse  nor  Mr.  Rickett  observe 
clearly?  Perhaps  they  are  to  be 
classed  with  Lewis  Carroll's  man; 

He  thought  he  saw  a Buffalo 
Upon  the  chimney  piece. 

He  looked  again  and  found  it  was  j 
His  sister’s  Husband’s  niece. 

"Unless  you  leave  this  house,”  hell 
cried, 

“I’ll  send  for  the  Police." 

Although  Meredith  would  not  have! 


photographs  taken  and  raged  at  pry- 1 
ing  cameras  levelled  at  him,  his  ( 
house,  his  garden,  there  is  no  di’s-  i 
pute  about  his  personal  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  war-  i 
ring  statements  concerning  Swin- 1 
burne’s  parentage.  Since  many,  who! 


oc 
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|f%  ■thus  '.lerested'Tn  literature.” 
Ai  f uneasy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  dis- 
tinguished men  now  living  will  real- 
ise the  duty  they  owe  posterity.  They 
should  have  full  certificates  of  birth 
properly  authenticated  and  ready  for 
publication  in  case  of  sudden  or  fore- 
death. They  should  submit 
themselves  gracefully  to  the  Bertil- 
lo,n  system,  as  though  their  works  j 
I and  deeds  were  dangerous  to  the 
I community  and  the  world  at  large, 
in  estimating  the  worth  of  Swin- 
burne's poetry,  it  Is  all  important 
that  we  should  know  the  exact  thick- 
ness of  his  neck.  And  how  can  the 
| position  of  Meredith  in  the  ranks  of 
| novelists  be  determined  unless  the 
character  of  his  father  and  the  date 
of  his  death  be  put  beyond  all  doubt 
and  peradventure?  j 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

1 We  are  glad  to  learn  that  jam  will 
be  served  to  the  Massachusetts  militia.' 
The  proportion  of  jam  y,-ounce  to  bread, 

IS  ounces  may  seem  to  some  illiberal, 
but  "food  scientists"  inform  us  that 
jam  is  not  digested  for  five  hours  after! 
the  -first  spoonful,  and  pleasure  of  thej 
palate  should  give  way  to  comfort  of 
the  ailimentary  canal.  Nor  are  we  told 
whether  the  jam  is  blackberry  or  rasp- 
berry. or  whether  jam  is  here  used  in 
its  broad,  generic  sense,  as  rum,  in-j 
eludes  everything  from  apricot  brandy 
to  aromatic  and  heady  Xeres.  There  is 
jam  that  goes  wonderfully  well  with 
hot  buttered  toast.  The  defenders  of 
the  commonwealth,  thus  thoughtfully 
provided  for,  may  well  shout  to  each 
other  before  repelling  a desperate 
charge  of  regulars:  ‘‘Strike  for  your 

altars  and  your  jam!” 

There  is  a letter,  a ‘‘touching  letter 
from  a gory  member  of  the  Home 
Guard”  in  the  complete  works  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward.  This  letter  was’  first  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  firing  on  Ft. 
Sumter  and  it  was  dated  “Broadway.” 

!,  "Dear  Father  and  Mother:  We  are 

getting  along  very  well.  We  mess  at 
>Delmonlco‘s.  Do  not  repine  for  your 
'Ikon.  Some  must  suffer  for  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  dear  parents, 
■why  shouldn't  r?  Tell  Mrs.  Skuller  that 
we  do  not  need  the  blankets  she  so  kindly 
sent  to  us.  as  we  bunk  at  the  St.  Nich- 
olas and  Metropolitan.  What  our  brave 
! lads  stand  most  in  need  of  now  is  fruit 
cake  and  waffles.  Do  not  weep  for  me. 

“HENRY.  ADOLPHUS.” 

Mr  Nathan  Fryer  in  an  article  about 
Leschetitzki.  the  piano  teacher  who  has, 
they  say,  an  admired  method,  which  his 
American  pupils  bri^ig  across  the  At- 
lantic with  great  care— “This  side  up"— 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  eminent 
pedagogue  married  for  the  fourth  time. 
“That,’’  savs  Mr.  Fryer,  "I  would  at- 
tribute to  his  height  of  ideality  which 
calls  for  supernal  qualities.  In  marry- 
ing each  time  he  was  convinced  that 
here  was  the  feminine  ‘piece  de  re 
sistance.’  “ Note  this  expression  of 
ideality.  But  when  Mr.  Leschetitzki  has 
1 carved  the  “piece  de  resistance"  and 
eaten  he  does  not  send  it  away  from 
i the  table,  careless  of  its_fate.  whether 
it  be  thrown  out  or  made  into  hash. 

I Mr.  Fryer  assures  us  that  the  peda- 
gogue’s admirable  method  is  not  con- 
fined to  piano  playing.  “He  Is  on  the 
most  excellent  term  with  his  surviving 
I wives  and  maintains  Ills  high  esteem 
, j for  them." 

We  know  a man  in  New  York,  a brli- 
I Rant  -writer,  who.  twice  divorced,  is 
I now  living  happily  with  his  third  wife. 
I Lati  year  he  gave  a dinner  to  his  three 
said  It  was  really  a de- 


A citizen  of  Cambridge  wrote  a letter 
recently  to  the  Sun  of  New  York  pro- 
testing against  the  common  practice  of 
naming  objects  of  interest  in  his  city 
as  though  they  were  to  be  seen  in  Bos- 
ton, Yet  Mr.  Justice  Story,  whom 
some  may  identify  as  the  ex-grand- 
father-in-law  of  Mine.  Emma  Games, 
wrote  to  Abraham  Hayward  in  1.S40,  ad- 
dressing his  letter  “Cambridge,  near 
Boston.  U.  S.  A ."  as  some  today  write 
“Ashcroft  near  Dedham.” 

There  have  been  many  rhetorical  la- 
mentations over  the  fallen  glory  of 
Spain,  and  of  them  that  of  Buckle  is 
perhaps  the  most  famous  for  both  acute 
analysis  and  verbal  dignity.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixties  the  British  consul  at 
Cadiz.  Mr.  A.  Graham  Dunlop,  declared 
that  Spain  would  make  no  progress  till 
she  had  10.00(1,000  more  inhabitants: 
till  she  had  some  millions  mote  of  acres 
of  thriving  forests  TO  years  old  at  least; 
till  "her  healthy  strong  working  men 
ceass  to  leave  her  as  they  are  doing 
every  year  for  South  America  and  other 
countries : and  till  she  has  a much  freer 
tariff,  and  no  octroi  at  her  town  gates, 
which  curtails  and  prevents  intercourse 
among  Spaniards  themselves."  Die  in- 
sisted that  the  chief  want  in  Spain  was 
population.  “The  ignorance  of  the 
mass  2s,  and  their  absence  of  any  wish 
I to  know  more,  keeps  everything  back, 
and.  with  the  Spanish  temperament,  will  i 
' always  do  so.  Nothing  strikes  one  more  1 
than  the  difference  in  this  respect — de-  f 
sire  of  knowledge — between  the  Spaniard  f 
and  the  Italian,  Sicilian  or  Grsek."  Dun- 
lop prophesied  that  the  seaboard  com- 
merce would  slip  away  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  the  pure  native  race, 
falling  into  the  interior,  would  be  merely 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

A greater  than  Dunlop,  the  grsat  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  writing  from  Spain  two 
centuries  before,  observed  that  the  people 
were  generally  “more  incurious  than  is 
easy  to  be  believed.” 


At  recent  evening  gatherings  at  Ascot 
an  English  sociologist,  a close  observer, 
noticed  that  diamonds  were  sewn  on  the 
ankles  and  insteps  of  women’s  stockings. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarked:  “The 

wittiest  of  our  latter  day  dramatists 
once  said— or  made  one  of  his  dramatist 
personae  to  say — that  a very  decollettee 
dress  was  often  a sign  of  despair.  We 
should  hate' to  be  uugaHant;  but  if  that 
is  true  of  an  overgenerous  bodice,  what 
shall  be  said  of  tills  extravagant  ad- 
vertisement. of  the  allurements  of  the 
foot?  And  where  will  this  sort  of  tiling 
end?  When  the  lavish  shoulder  has  j 
called  in  vain,  and  the  bediarrtoned  ankle 
sparkled  fruitlessly,  what  will  the  | 
would-be  startler  do?  Perhaps  a rather  I 
shorter  skirt  and  a few  fireworks  fixed  | 
round  the  calf  of  the  limb,  and  arranged 
to  ‘go  off’  at  the  wearer’s  will,  would 
create  the  desired  effect.”  Not  many 
years  ago  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  would 
have  protested  contemptuously  against 
the  use  of  the  word  "limb”  for  “leg”  as 
a prudishly  foolish  "Americanism.” 

DILIW'S  "TfSS"  " 
CASTS  HARDI  ASIDf 

Ri.ph  Banker’s  Opera  as  Pre- 
sented in  London  Tones  Down 
the  Superb  Tragedy  and  Sets 
It  to  Commonplace  Music. 


and 
1 reunion. 

Leonidas  Swett  railed  on  us  last 
■ morning.  Mr.  Swett  of  Passa- 
:ag.  We  had  not  seen  or  heard 
\lm  for  at  least  two  years,  but  he 
ot  aged  materially  and  he  still 
spats  and  carries  a gold -headed 
He  told  us  solemnly  that  forest 
eve  often  set  so  that  there  might 
rich  huckleberry  crop  the  next 
and  that  we  might  expect  a 
spell  when  the  moon  “rose  In  the 
h " Ur  then  became  more  per- 
ln  his  conversation:  “When  I was 
I hklpped  the  Introduction  to  a 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  that  I 
get  Into  the  s:ory.  When  I 
id  middle  age,  I read  the  introduc- 
and  then  stopped.  Now  I cannot 
the  introduction,  the  accounts  of 
tures  or  the  dialogue.  How  do 
"ount  for  that,  sir?"  What  should 
been  the  answer  to  this?  Non- 
.rj.  -»-(»  sparred  for  time.  "How 
ou  account  for  anything.  Mr. 
?”  To  which  he  answered:  “True, 
a-.d  walked  out  In  a stately  rnan- 
u!  though  he  were  going  down  the 
aisle  to  a front  new 


“MACBETH” PRESENTED  IN 
ELIZABETHAN  COSTUMES 

London  newspapers  received  give  a 
full  account  ot  Baron  Frederic  d'Er- 
langer's  opera  “Tess  of  the  D t Iber- 
villes.” and  of  the  performance  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  may  he  remembered 
that  the  first  performance  was  at  the 
San  Carlo,  Naples,  April  10.  1906.  Luigi 
Illica  based  his  libretto  on  Thomas  i 
Hardy’s  novel.  After  the  performance  I 
at  Naples,  the  opera  was  revised.  Le  j 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  in  an  Interesting 
sketche.  of  Baron  d'Erlanger,  published 
In  The  Herald  July  27.  said  that  "Tess” 
was  not  performed  again  until  it  was 
produced  at  C’ovent  Garden.  She  Is 
mistaken.  It  was  afterward  brought 
out  at  Milan. 

It  Is  the  fashion  now  for  composers  to 
turn  plays  and  novels  Into  operas.  As 
a rule,  they  have  been  more  fortunate 
with  plays  than  novels.  Victor  Hugo  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  operas  based  on 
his  plays;  but  he  did  not  think  highly 
Of  the  opera,  as  a form  of  art.  He 
likened  opera  to  "a  Venus  de  Mcdlcls  in 
colored  wax  turning  In  the  show  win- 
dow of  a hair  dresser’s  shop;  to  the 
Pantheon  made  in  the  best  chocolftte;  to 
the  statues  of  Phidias  to  which  false 
hair  and  crush  hats  had  been  added." 
Nevertheless,  he  made  no  serious  objec- 


tion when  Louise  Bertln  wrote  her 
"Esmeralda"  based  on  his  novel  "Notre 
Dame." 

Years  ago  Arditi  took  Cooper's  "Spy” 
for  the  subject  of  an  opera,  and  long 
before  him  there  was  a "Tom  Jones” 
on  the  French  stage.  "Quo  Vadis.” 
“Resurrection,”  “Trilby,”  "Clarissa  Har- 
lowe,”  “Carmen,”  “Saiammbo,”  “Co- 
lomba.”  “La  Navarraise,”  “Le  Reve,” 
“L’Attaque  du  Moulin,”  "La  Dame  de 
Monsoreau,”  “I  1’romessi  Sposi.” 
“Sapho,”  “Wertlrer,”  “Thais,"  “Manon 
Lescaut,"  “Don  Quixote,”  "Eugene 
Oneigen”  are  amorig  the- operas  based 
on  novels  or  short  tales.  The  great 
scenes  In  a long  novel  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  adequate  reproduction  on  the 
operatic  stage.  Take,  for  example,  the 
pathetic  speech  of  Clarissa  to  the  In- 
mates of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  den.  or  the  be- 
havior of  Lovelace  at  the  ball;  the  se- 
duction scene  and  the  trjal  scene  in 
“Resurrection.”  Nor  is  it  possible  to  put 
on  the  operatic  stage  the  psychology  of 
Anatole  France’s  "Thais,”  although  the 
author,  a courteous  man,  professed  him- 
self pleased  and  said  pretty  things  about 
the  composer,  Massenet.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  says  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
“has  expressed  himself  as  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  way  in  which  the  adapta- 
tion has  been  done,  and  the  music,  too, 
one  learns,  impressed  him  very  favor- 
ably.” Mr.  Hardy,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  not  put  this  statement 
in  writing.  No  doubt,  -when  lie  was 
asked  for  his  opinion;  he  said  some- 
thing pleasant.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  he  should  be  pleased  with  the 
adaptation  of  his  sombre  and  superb 
tragedy.  To  begin  with,  the  libretto 
ends  at  the  point  where  Tess  leaves 
Angel  when  the  latter  /discovers  her 
secret. 

The  iate  Francesque  Sarcey  was 
never  weary  of  asserting  that  when 
a play  was  based  on  a novel  the  critic 
and  the  audience  should  put  the  novel 
out  of  their  minds,  as  though  the 
novel  were  non-existent;  the  play 
should  he  considered  as  a wholly  orig- 
inal and  independent  work.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  in  seeing  any  adaptation  of 
“Vanitj"  Fair”  to  dismiss  from  the 
mind  the  characters  as  Thackeray 
drew  them  with  pen  and  pencil.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  impersonates  Col. 
Newcome,  but  after  all  the  Col.  New- 
come  seen  mentally  by  the  audience 
is  the  colonel  of  Thackeray  and  Rich- 
ard Doyle.  The  Carmen  of  Merimee 
is  .more  real  than  that  of  Bizet’s  li- 
brettists. No  matter  hpw  subtly 
Beck  may  be  played  on  the  stage,  the 
woman  imagined  by  Thackeray  is 
nearer  to  us;  we  have  ail  known  her 
for  a long  time,  known  her  much  bet- 
ter than  we  do  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  we  meet  daily. 

And  thet'e  is  Tess,  one  of  the  most 
pathetijc  figures  in  all  literature.  Are 
we  to  see  her  as  a singing  woman, 
gratefully  acknowledging  applause 
after  an  emotional  act?  No  wonder 
that  Cleopatra  preferred  the  pretty 
worm  of  Nilus  to  the  thought  of 
“some  squeaking  Cleopatra"  boying 
her  greatness  to  make  a Roman  holi- 
day. 


The  opera  “Tess”  is  arranged  in  this 
manner.  There  is  a short  prelude.  In 
Act  I.  the  Durbeyfleld  cottage  is  shown. 
Tess’s  fattier  and  mother  are  introduced 
and  they  acquaint  the  audience  with 
their  poverty.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  Tess  is  obliged  to  do  the 
farm  work  on  account  of  her  father 
being  temporarily  incapacitated.  There 
is  talk  of  the  supposed  connection  with 
the  d’Urberville  family.-  A character, 
Thornton,  unknown  to  the  novel,  enters. 
The  father  owes  him  money,  which 
Thornton  passes  by  on  account  of  the 
newly  discovered  relationship.  Angel 
Clare;  enters,  and,  contrary  to  the  scheme 
of  the  novel,  appears  to  be  well  known 
to  the  whole  family.  Angel  and  Tess 
flirt.  The  parents  urge  her  to  marry 
Alec,  one  of  the  rich  d’Urbervilles;  she 
says  she  woi/ld  prefer  to  be  poor  and 
work  at  home.  But  the  old  horse  is 
killed— in  the  libretto,  by  a mall  cart, 
and  not  through  any  fault  of  Tess.  The 
father  says  lie  is  ruined,  and  Tess  is 
then  willing  to  claim  the  kinship. 

Act.  II  Tess  is  a maid  in  the  house 
of  the  d'Urberviiles,  and  the  other  ser- 
vants are  jealous  of  her.  betause  she 
claims  to  be  a cousin  of  Alec,  the  young 
rubier.  She  wishes  to  go  home,  but  her 
brothcr  comes  and  tells  h«*r  their  par- 
ents are  in  a pitiable  condition.  She 
gives  him  what  money  she  has  and  de- 
termines reluctantly  to  remain.  “One 
night  her  unamiable,  companions  lock 
her  out  of  the  house,  where  she  is 
found  waiting  by  Alec,  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  moonlight  to  press  his 
suit,  Tess  beseeches  him  to  have  pity, 
but  be  replies:  ’Pity?  This  is  love!’ 

and  the  stage  direction  Is,  ’Quick  cur- 
tain.’ ” 

Act  HI.  The  dairy  house  of  Talbot- 
hay'r  farm.  Tess  and  Angel  are  work- 
ing there,  and  they  are  in  love.  Old  Dur- 
beyiield  comes  in  and  tells  Tess  that 
Alec  wishes  to  marry  her.  for  his 
mother  is  dead.  Tess  answers:  “Speak 

no  more  of  Alec,  his  love  brought,  an- 
guish. an  empty  cradle  and  loathing.’’ 
She  make-  her  father  promise  to  tell 
Angel  how  Ab<  treated  her.  Angel  asks 
Tess  to  be  his  wife,  hut  she  says  she 
is  not  worthy  of  him.  He  thinks  she 
refers  to  social  position  and  lie  persists 


Act.  TV.  Angel  and  Tess  are  married 
and  the  final  scene  is  the  bridal  cham- 
ber. Tess  finds  out  that  her  father  has 
has  not  told  Angel  her  secret.  She  con- 
fesses to  Angel,  who  declares  that  his 
life  is  over.  She  appeals  pitecusjy,  but 
he  answers:  "My  soul  rebels;  it  can- 

riot  pardon."  Toss  rushes  from  the  room 
and  he  calls  after  her  in  vain.  An  “ab- 
surd transparency”  at  the  end  repre- 
sents Tess  drowning. 

And  docs  any  one  think  that  Mr. 

Thomas  Hardy  was  really  pleased  with 
this  disarrangement  of  his  novel? 

Baron  d'Erlanger.  who  should  not  be 
confounded  with  Camille  Erlangen,  the 
French  composer,  is  little  known  in 
Boston  by  his  music.  One  or  two  of  his. 
songs  have  been  sung  here.  Mr.  Willy 
Hess  talked  of  playing  the  baron’s  vio- 
lin concerto  at  a Symphonv  concert. 
From  various  criticisms  of  d’ Erlangen’s 
operas  and  ocher  works  it  '.could  seem 
that  lie  is  a rich  banker  to  whom  it  oc- 
curred to  write  music,  to  soften  the  re- 
mark of  Wagner  concerning  Meyerbeer, 
Tile  Pall  Mull  Gazette  says  that  both 
the  libretto  and  the  music  of  "Tess” 
are  Italian  in  character.  The  English 
atmosphere  is  reflected  only  in  the 
scenery  and  the  costumes.  "The  com- 
poser has  an  abundant  flow  of  easy- 
going melody;  ii  is  not  very  original 
or  distinctive,  but  is  pleasant  to  listen 
to  in  its  way,  and  the  whole  work  may 
be  said  to  afford  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment of  an  agreeable  enough  kind  to 
those  who  do  not  expect  much  depth 
of  feeling  or  strength  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. • * 4 Yet  'Tess'  has  tills 
ranch  in  its  favor— it  Is  not  pretentious, 
and  it  only  fails  to  hold  the  attention 
seriously  or  stir  the  emotions  because 
of-  tile  music's  intrinsically  slender 
quality.  Little  more  need  J»e  said,  for 
there  is  nothing  revolutionary  or  'mod- 
ern' in  the  writing;  familiar  progres- 
sions make  their  way  through  the  score, 
with  familiar  treatment  thereof.”  From 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  baron 
was  "let  down  easy."  and  that  his  mu- 
sic is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  tragedy. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Miss  Destinn, 
Tess;  Mr.  Zanatello,  Angel;  Mr.  Sam- 
raarco,  Alec;  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  father 
Durbeyfleld,  and  Miss  De  Lys,  Aby, 
the  brother  of  Toss., 

As  "an  American  first-nighter”  put  it, 
" "Tess’  proved  to  be  a 4 by  9 grand 
j opera  sung  by  a 60-horsepower  cast." 


Pinero’s  new  play,  “Mid-Channel,  ’ will 
be  produced  at  the  St.  James’  Theatre. 
London.  Sept.  2,  with  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh as  leading  woman.  George  Alex- 
ander will  produce  later  new  plays  by 
R.  C.  Carton  and  Cosmo  Gordon  Len- 
nox, also  Shakespeare’s  “Henry  VIII.," 
in  which  he  will  play  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  will  take  the  part 
of  the  Queen. 

W.  L.  Courtney's  new  one-act  play, 
"A  Woman’s  Revolt,"  produced  at  the 
(Palace  Theatre.  Londm,  July  7,  should 
|be  of  interest  to  suffragettes  for  the 
Uake  of  the  heroine.  Gabrielle  was  an 
ambitious  actress,  who  had  risen  from 
musical  comedy.  She  knew  Lancelot 
Wrayne  was  in  love  with  her,  but  she 
had  a poor  opinion  of  men;  neverthe- 
less she  did  not  object  to  midnight 
suppers  In  his  own  flat.  Lancelot 
wished  to  find  out  where  he  stood,  so 
he  proposed  that  his  guardian.  Col. 
Routledge,  who  had  unexpectedly  re- 
turned from  foreign  service,  should 
receive  her  at  one  of  these  suppers  and 
sound  her.  The  colonel  at  first  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  Lancelot  not  to  think 
of  wedding  her.  He  was  at  the  supper 
and  discovered  that  Gabrielle  was  the 
daughter  of  a woman  with  whom  ho 
had  been  intimate  in  the  past.  He  gave 
Gabrielle  his  blessing  and  was  also 
giving  her  a fatherly  kiss  when  Lance- 
lot came  in  and  broke  out  in  a fit  of 
jealousy;  insulted  Gabrielle,  threw  his 
glove  in  the  face  of  the  colonel,  and 
was  otiierwl.se  violent.  Gabrielle.  an-j 
gry,  freed  her  mind  in  turn  and  railed  | 
against  all  men.  She  reproached  her 
lover  bitterly,  scorned  the  fatherly! 
colonel,  and  after  eloquent  remarks 
about  "leading  her  own  life,”  flounced 
opt  of  the  room. 

The  Oregonian  of  Portland  assures  us 
that  Elinor  Glyn  had  "a  great  motive" 
in  her  book.  "Three  Weeks,”  which 
was.  purposely  or  otherwise,  misinter- 
reted  by  a host  of  readers;  but  in 
her  own  dramatization  of  the  story  she 
has  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  moral 
strength  and  object  lessons  are  obvious 
to  all.  The  Oregonian,  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that  “the  detail  of  the  book,  which 
was  so  frank  in  utterance,  is  practically 
retained  in  the  dramatization,"  and 
finding  that  the  play  in  its  moral  tone  | 
is  superior  to  "Zaza."  "Camille,"  "East 
Lynne.”  believes  that  “Three  Weeks" 
suggests  “a  vast  number  of  thoughts 
that  appeal  most  strongly  to  women 
and  should  be  heeded  by  men.  Lessons 
can  be  drawh  from  the  story,  which,  if 
applied  to  action,  would  make  much 
more  happiness  In  the  world."  There 
is  a liberal  spirit  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a 
fond  belief  in  art  for  art’s  sake. 


The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society's  re- 
vival of  "Macbeth"  at  the  Fulham 
Theatre  was  an  interesting  affair.  The 
guilty  Thane  began  in  an  Elizabethan 
costume,  but  when  he  went  to  call  on 
the  witches,  lie  donned  "a  Harry  Lau- 
der-like bonnet  and  plaid."  Lady  Mac- 
beth wore  immense  hoops  and  ruffle,; 


juel  scene,  "In  accordance  with 

aforesaid  'preparatory  notes.'  Lady 
tlietli  was  made  much  more  ‘frontin' 
[n  Is  usually  the  case.  The  new 
■gentle'  Lady  M.  In  her  sleep- 
Iking  scene  sat  by  a mirror  arid 
d to  gaze  at  herself  what  time 
iok  unguents  from  little  pots  and 
to  rub  out  the  'damned  spot’ 
lai.  Also  on  going  out  'to  bed,  to 
she  returned,  and  taking  up  a 
of  a . small  hearthrug,  dabbed  the 
with  tt,  evidently  with  Intent  to 
up  poor  old  Duncan's  'golden 
" Richard  Grant  White  In  an 
.table  essay  insisted  that  Lady 
ibeth  was  a coaxing,  cuddlesome, 
juous  creature,  who  thus  held  her 
iband  in  bondage;  not  a strapping, 
laming  virago.  In  this  recent  per- 
anrc  Duncan's,  not  Banquo’s. 

was  the  second  apparition  at 
banquet,  and  this  reason  was 
for  the  substitution:  that  the 
*.  thereat  speaks  of  "marrowless 
es,"  wblcl)  could  not  be  applied  to 
uo,  who  "has  been  dead  scarcely 
than  an  hour."  The  massacre  of 
Macduff  and  her  children  was 
■esented. 

the  Hogarth  Fair  scenes  from 
ikespeare  were  presented  July  1 in 
} grounds  of  University  College, 
pillar  lines  in  "The  Tempest"  were 
J8  pronounced; 

BKuII  fadfm  fayve  thy  father  lays, 

■B  Ills  booaiiN  air  coral  mad. 

this  invitation  was  extended: 
fom  oontaw  they  yellow  sands  and 
T taak  hands." 

iphocles'  "Electra"  was  performed! 
i Greek  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Lon-! 
“I*  July  16,  with  Granville  Bantock’s 
[dental  music,  composed  chiefly  for 
•ts.  flutes  and  cymbals. 


irthy  of  the  respW-tTul  study  of  many 
of  our  London  artists." 


The  Referee  (London)  published  a sav- 
attack  on  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis 
t’s  play,  "His  Borrowed  Plumes.” 
critic  began  by  saying:  "The  pub- 
frl  fancy,  would  rather  see  an  inter- 
ring play  by  a writer  who  had  no  pre- 
nslons  to  rank  or  fashion  than  an  un- 
teresting  play  byr  a duchess.  I have 
Afprejudice  against  duchesses  as  such; 
it  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  only 
ay  written  by  a duchess  I have  seen 
pot  calculated  to  make  me  believe 
_ her  grace  was  not  the  inferior  in 
“rary  accomplishment,  at  any  rate,  of 
generality'  of  her  rivals  in  a per- 
ly  open  competition.  The  mischief 
t is  that- it  is  so  much  more  easy 
a wealthy  amateur  to  get  into  the 
ttre  than  for  a rich  man.  as  we  have 
in  biblical  authority,  to  enter  the 
■dom  of  heaven.  A first  rate  thea- 
and  a picked  company  of  actors, 
be  placed  today  at  the  service  of 
■riody  who  lias  money  enough  to  pay 
file  hire  of  them.  It  i«  putting  the 
•fire  to  an  improper  use,  I contend, 
£ive  such  utterly  disproportionate  Inw 
dance  to  the  work  of  the  most  distin- 
itslied  amateur.  But  the  ‘private  the- 
rlcals’  of  my  young  days  seem  to 
■re  been  superseded  in  these  times  by 
bile  performances,  and  if  the  unpro- 
tsional  dramatist  must  be  pitted 
ainst  tire  professional,  then  I think  it 
bin  fair  to  adopt  the  normal  stand- 
d of  criticism  in  ail  cases  alike.  When 
8 genera!  public  is  invited  to  come 
d pay  its  money,  then  the  question 
Ises,  is  it  worth  It?  That  is  the  gist 
the  whole  matter.  That,  believe  me, 
the  point  upon  which  the  success  of 

try  theatre  must  depend.  National 
ratre  or  Repertory  Theatre,  or  »ny 
ler  theatre."  Having  analyzed  the 
y at  greater  length  than  it  appar- 
l.v  deserv“  1,  the  Referee  ended  its 
icle:  "The  play  was  produced  in 

inti  style;  and  most  beautifully  and 
lenslvely  ‘dressed.’  Fine  feathers, 
vever.  do  no’t  make  fins  birds.  But 
y make  most  gorgeous  hats,  that  I 
si  say." 

t ’the  first  performance  of  "His  B»r- 
vfed  Plumes,"  the  elocution  of  several 
ors  was  so  poor  that  they  were  often 
ufflble.  In  the  last  act  one  of  the 
iraoters,  discussing  the  performance 
i play,  referred  to  actors  who  "speak 
naturally  that  not  a word  gets  across 
footlights!"  The  audience  at  once 
handed  so  vigorously  that  the  play 
s stopped  for  a considerable  time. 

rf  Guitry  appeared  in  "The  Thief” 
the  course  of  his  London  engage- 
it,  and  we  are  told  that  lie  shouted 
loudly  in  the  bedroom  scene  as  did 
Alexander  when  he  played  the  part 
in  English  version.  The  guilty  wife, 
red  by  Mine.  Roily,  also  shouted, 
id  two  people  in  real  life  made  so 
ill  noise  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
these  two  make  in  the  second/ act  of 

ITyoleur,'  there  would  certainly  have 
l.a  tap  on  the  door_  particularly  in 
mse  of  which  the  host  and  hostess, 
(Jed  with  grief,  were  spending  'a 
ie  night'  in  their  own  apartment  a 
yards  away.”  Mr.  Bellew  did  not 
t In  this  scene  when  "The  Thief" 
(played  at  The  Park  Theatre.  Miss 
igton  squirmed,  but  she  'did  not 
am.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  still 
Is  that  Mr.  Bernstein's  play  Is  "mel- 
imatic,  unreasoned  and  vulgar.”  It 
' be  melodramatic,  but  it  certainly 
ot  unreasoned,  nor  is  it  vulgar.  The 
If)  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  French 
papy;  "There  was  none  of  that  in- 
stic  playing  to  the  audience  of  which 
get  so  much  from  some  of  our  own 
ormers.  It  is  this  sincerity  which 
‘ces  French  and  German  and  the  best 
ierican  acting  so  delightful,  and  so 


Miss  Natalie  Laschka  gave  a recital 
recently  In  Londpn,  when  she  accom- 
panied her  songs  with  appropriate 
gesture  under  the  rays  of  various  col- 
ored lights.  "The  initial  difficulty  is 
that  the'  song  Is  a complete  art-form 
in  itsetf,  and  its  Interpretation  de- 
mands the  simplest  means;  any  ex- 
traneous aid  must  be  therefore  em- 
ployed most  judiciously,  or  one  Is 
bound  to  arrive  at  some  such  thing 
as  transpired  yesterday:  a certain 

feeling  of  unreality  In  the  expression, 
that  the  lights,  costume  and  action 
were  not  completely  justified  by  their 
use." 

Mr.  X.  Marcel  Boulestin  has  written 
appreciatively  of  Mr.  Henry  Bernstein, 
and  characterized  the  playwright  as 
above  all  a poet  and  romanticist,  "le 
dernier  ries  Romantiques."  To  some 
remembering  "The  Thief"  and  "Sam- 
son," this  will  be  a hard  saving.  Mr 
Boulestin  adds  that  Mr.  Bernstein's 
poetry  is  a very  modern  poetry,  "tile 
poetry  of  beautiful  laces,  of  expensive 
jewels,  of  fashionable  frocks,  of  sen- 
suality, of  all  the  familiar  Parisian 
things — expressed  In  words  melodious 
passionate,  tender,  'slangy,'  brutal,’ 
sentimental,  full  of  suggestion  and  of 
contrast.  In  it  lurks  the  charm,  if 
I may  say  so.  of  which  the  'Danse  des 
Apaches'  Is  the  cheap  and  tawdry 
symbol."  There  is  the  romantic  spirit 
of  1830,  but  It  Is  revised  and  im- 
proved "with  electric  light  instead  of 
torches,  and  motor  cars  instead  of 
prancing  horses.”  Samson  Is  wildly 
romantic  In  ruining  himself  with  the 
man  who  lias  stolen  his  wife's  love; 
“but  as  he  Is  only  a Marseilles  rough 
of  today,  he  does  not  air  his  feeling 
in  endless  and  monotonous  alexan- 
drines," And  over  this  romanticism 
Mr.  Boulestin  sees  distinctively  hov- 
ering the  fatality  that  dominated  ! 
Greek  tragedy. 

"In  'La  \ Rafale'  a woman  forgets  and 
sacrifices  everything  for  the  man  she 
loves;  in  'La  Griffe,’  a man  becomes 
raving  mad  when  the  woman  he  loves 
| has  left  him;  in  'Samson,'  the  hero  ruins 
hundreds  of  people  and  himself  because  I 
a man  has  loved  his  wife;  In  'Le  Voleur' 
a woman  steals  to  keep  her  husband's 
I love— always  the  same  terrible  primordial 
conflicting  feelings,  love  hatred,  jeal- 
ousy, always  the  same  inevitable  des- 
tiny.” 

This  Is  all  very  fine,  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Bernstein  enjoyed  reading  it,  but  if 
Fate  brooded  over  the  Greek  tragedy— 

De  Qulncey  said  something  worth  say- 
ing on  this  subject — we  fail  to  recognize 
the  same  Fate  hovering  over  Mr  Bern- 
stein's Ingenious  plays.  These  plavs 
might  be  called  eminently  Parisian  vet 
accomplished  Parisian  critics  cry’  out 
against  them  as  portraits  of  life  and 
ask  the  dramatist  how  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  meet  these  men  and 
[ "'omen.  We  saw  in  Boston  only  a 
wi  etched  adaptation  of  "Samson  " and 
the  chief  part  was  played  incongruously 
in  Mr.  Gillette's  most  Gillettian  man-' 
ner;  but  even  in  the  deodorized  version 
what  a lot  of  scaliwags  and  demi  reps 
were  brought  upon  the  stage'  Fate 
hovers  over  "The  Thief,"  in  which  the 
wife,  longing  for  the  finest  underclothes 
stole  to  retain  her  husband's  love  for 
he,  It  seems,  put  an  extraordinary  value 
on  these  articles  of  dress.  It  is  a pity 
that  Aeschylus.  Sophocles  or  Euripides 
could  not  have  anticipated  this,  thrillin- 
motive.  ° 

Mr.  Bernstein’s  plays  are  Interestin'- 
and  ingenious.  They  are  truly  theatri- 
cal, and  at  times  dramatic  bv  force  of 
brute  strength.  Let  them  go  at  thar 
Why  lug  in  Greek  tragedy? 


! anist,  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior  oT 
Paderewski;  Mme.  Valero,  Violinist; 
Mine.  Peterson,  Solo  Contralto;  Hein- 
rich A.-Gretton,  Basso  Soloist;  Louis 
Metz,  Cellist,  and  by  16  other  celebrities 
of  tills  and  foreign  countries.  People 
(of  the  old  world  speak  of  Miss  Lind  ns 
the  Angel  of  Song,  the  possessor  of  a 
Heaven-horn  and  divinely  attuned  voice, 
and  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  her 
gi  eat  aunti  Jennie  Lind.  She  Is  due  in 
this  country  Sept.  1 next." 


"Melba,"  an  authorized  biography  by 
Agnes  M.  Murphy,  will  be  published  by 
Chatto  & Wind  us  in  the  early  fall.  The 
book  will  contain  chapters  by  the 
prima  donna  herself  on  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. and  there  will  be  about  to  por- 
traits and  other  illustrations.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler-Maitland  has  contributed  a preface 
tn  which  lie  says;  “The  parts  she  has 
favored  have  been  mostly  the  typical 
examples  of  conventionalized  opera 
and  It  ie  In  respect  of  her  voice,  with- 
out any  external  help,  that  she  has  at- 
tained her  great  position.  To  describe 
the  quality  of  that  voice  has  been  at- 
tempted in  many  passages  quoted  in 
this  book;  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare t'ne  various  ideas,  it  has  called  up 
In  various  musical  minds,  Massenet’s 
nickname,  ‘Mme.  Stradlvarius,’  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  apt  of  tall,  for  it  is  the 
\ iplin  that  most  nearly  resembles  the 
impression  produced  by  Melba's  voice, 
and  the  very  soul  of  music  lives  in  her 
; phrasing." 

Mme.  Melba,  by  the  way.  had  a high- 
ly successful  tour  In  New  Zealand, 
'where  she  recently  gave  16  concerts. 

J The  Maoris  made  much  of  her.  and 
when  her  carriage  pulled  up  at  Whaka- 
rewarewa,  "honored  her  with  a haka 
| of  welcome."  Back  again  in  her  own 
land  she  sang  to  over  3000  in  Sydney. 
The  Morning  Herald  thus  describes 
her: 

"The  dark-haired  diva  was  attired  in 
an  empire  gown  of  emerald  green  satin 
that  was  magnificent  in  its  -ober  rich- 
ness an  effect  due  to  an  overdress  of 
black  net  showered  with  jet.  Here  and 
there  were  branches  of  appliqued  roses, 
and  a coral-pink  fringed  sash  at  the 
left  side  added  a piquant  martial  touch, 
as  of  an  Empress  Josephine,  to  a cos- 
tume the  body  of  which  was  almost 
covered  with  the  splendor  of  flashing] 
diamonds."  - 

Miss  Gertrude  Rennyson,  an  operatic  | 
soprano  well  known  in  Boston,  and  for  | 
a tipe  a member  of  the  Vienna  Opera 
House,  will  sing  ln  London  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  company,  beginning  Oct.  14. 

The  Moody-Manners  company  singing 
at  the  Lyric,  London,  this  month,  will 
produce  a one-act  opera.  "Maitre  Seiler," 
based  on  a tale  by  Erclcmann-Cliatraln, 
with  music  by  Alick  Maclean. 


The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter:  " 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Being  a friend  of  both  the  man  who 
educated  lyriss  Lind  and  Miss  Lind.  I 
donate  the  inclosed  article  to  your  paper 
that  the  interested  music  loving  people 
or  Boston  and  vicinity  may  learn  of  rhe 
coming  into  their  midst  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  talented  as  well  as  culti- 
vated voices  and  persons.  The  article  is 
fac-slnule  of  one  sent  me  by  a former 
Instructor  of  Miss  Ling. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  July  39  F.  BURTON 
The  Herald  is  delighted  to  publish 
the  article,  and  It  publishes  it  verbatim 
et  literatim,  that  the  passion  of  the 
writer  may  not  be  cooled: 

"Christine  Lind  of  Stockholm,  Sweden 
and  a grand-neire  of  the  famous  Jennie 
Lind  also  said  to  be  tile  world's  great- 
est Soprano  Soloist  known,  is  to  tour 
the  larger  cities  of  the  U.  S.  the  coming 

season  It  Is  understood  Miss  Lind  -was’: 
enabled  to  pursue  the  cultivation  of  her 
most  wonderful  voice  by  a man  who  was 
passing  her  cottage  one  day  and 
chanced  to  hear  her  sing.  She  was 
nen  a maiden  of  )8  Summers.  For  ten 
long  years  she  has  studied  voice  cul- 
ture under  some  of  the, greatest  mas- 
ei  s ot  tile  age  until  today  she  stands 
Without  a rival.  This  can  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  oxageration  or  contradiction. 
Born  and  reared  in  moderate  eircum- 
Siances  and  surroundings,  she  has  risen 
by  the  aid  of  her  benefactor  to  make 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  old  world 


lowly  bow  in  humble 'to  her  dlrine"  gift 
and  Highly  cultivated  voice.  The  Lon- 
don Times  cannot  sound  words  great 
enough  ln  her  praise.  Words  are  too 
feeble  to  express  or  convey  to  the  hu- 
man mind  her  voice  of  glorious  har- 
monious melody.  She  iis  to  be  assisted 
In  her  concerts  by  five  ot  the  worlds 
greatest  musicians,  Trano  Pa'.oni,  Pi- 


Mme.  Maddalena  Meini-Zanotti  wrote 
the  libretto  and  music  of  a Japanese 
operetta,  "The  Princess  Iris,”  and  di- 
rected the  performance  recently  'for  a 
charity  in  the  Salvlni  Theatre  Flor- 
ence. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Adamowski  trio  gave  a conceit  last 
season  in  Boston  in  aid  of  the  Chopin 
monument  fund.  This  monument  has 
been  designed  - by  Waclaw  Szymanowski, 
who  won  the  prize  in  competition. 
Chopin  is  represented  as  seated  under 
a weeping  willow.  His  body,  enveloped 
by  the  branches,  looks  to  the  eye  like 
a great  harp.  In  front  of  this  monu- 
ment, which  will  rest  on  a block  of 
granite,  will  be  a deep  basin  of  water 
in  which  the  statue  will  be  reflected. 

A.  Castaldi,  professor  of  counterpoint 
at  the  Bucharest  Conservatory,  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  works.  Two  sym- 
phonic poems,  “Thalasea"  and  “Mar- 
syas"  were  praised.  Among  the  other 
pieces  were  Grieg's  "Spring"  and  sonata 
for  piano  arranged  for  orchestra. 

Dr.  Marage  thinks  that  anyone  wish- 
ing to  sing  should  first  have  his  or  her 
lungs  examined  carefully,  to  see 
whether  the  process  of  breathing  is 
satisfactory.  "It  is  useless  to  study 
singing  or  elocution  if  one  does  not 
know  how  to  breathe;  and  the  major- 
ity of  voices  are  Injured  by  bad  breath- 
ing rather  than  by  a bad  method." 

Ermanno  Wolf- Ferrari  lias  resigned 
bis  position  as  director  of  the  Benedetto 
Marcello  school  of  music  in  Venice,  and 
his  resignation  has  been  accepted.  He 
will  give  all  his  time  henceforth  to  com- 
position. Wolf-Ferrari's  “Vita  Nuova" 
was  performed  here  last  season  bv  the 
Cecilia. 

Paul  Vidal,  conductor  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  lias  orchestrated  the  new  Turk- 
ish national  anthem,  composed  by 
\A  adia  Sabra.  who  lias  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

An  Italian  journal,  II  Rcsto  del 
Carlino,  tells  the  story  of  Giudetta 
Cantu-Turina  a woman  loved  passion- 
ately hy  Bellini.  She  is  described  as 
naving  been  tall  and  well  formed,  but 
:not  handsome.  She  was  a . great  talker 
and  her  tongue  was  recklessly  bitter. 

I She  was  also  bold  and  an  intriguer.  She 
(died  Old  and  unhappy.  This  description 
jwav-gh^n  by  a woman  who  knew  her. 
m!he»S  ,Sa-«  she  was  exceedingly  amia- 
? ie,  and  if  she  deceived  her  rich  hus- 
band for  the  sake  of  Bellini,  this  ought 
not  to  be  remembered  against  her  moral 
integrity,  for  her  husband  bad  bought 
ler  ,^eauly-  which  was  savagely  sen- 
sual." The  affair  with  Bellini  ' lasted 
from  1 828  to  1834.  Romani,  the  librettist 
to  justify  himself  after  the  failure  of 
Beatrice  di  Tenda."  published  an  arti- 
ii  i.W  i S°  many  sour  allusions  to  Bel-  ■ 
tlm  s infatuation,  that  there  was 


great  scandal,  and  the  husband  obtained 
a legal  separation.  Bellini  could  then 
have  taken  Giudetta  with  him  to  Paris, 
but  lie  preferred  "to  keep  her  far  from 
his  lieurt." 

Tiie  Christmas  oratorio  hy  Heinrich 
Sehuetz,  found  hy  Dr.  A.  Sobering,  will 
he  performed  for  the  first  time  In  Dres- 
! den  by  the  "Kreuzehor”  of  Dresden, 
Dec.  9.  Sehuetz  died  in  1672. 

At  the  English  music  festivals  next 
fall  these  new  works  will  be  produced: 
tl'lie  third  part  of  "Omar  Khayyam."  by 
GranvlKo  Rantook,  at  Birmingham;  a 
composition  by  Dr.  Waiford  Davies,  at 
Hereford;  a symphony  by  A.  von  Alin 
Parse,  a symphonic  poem  by  Rutland 
Roughton  and  an  overture  by  Edgar 
Balnton  at  Newcastle.  Haydn's  oratorio, 
"The  Return  of  Tobias,"  will  he  per- 
formed at  Newcastle  for  the  first  time 
ln  England. 

Certain  works  by  Brahms  are  now 
published  at  a much  lower  price  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  piano 
sonatas,  the  piano  concerto  ip  D minor, 
the  piano  quartet  in  G minor,  the  piano 
trio  and  the  songs  op.  3 and  op.  49. 

Among  the  works  to  he  played  at  Mr. 
Wood's  promenade  concerts  in  London 
are  Reger’s  "Variations  and  Fugue  on  a 
Merry  Theme,”  “Symphonic  Prologue 
to  a Tragedy"  and  Suite  for  violin  and 
orchestra;  Debussy's  "Two  Dances."  for 
chromatic  harp  and  strings;  Ravel’* 
"Spanish  Rhapsody."  Schumann’s  con- 
certo for  four  horns  and  orchestra, 
Paderewski's  concerto  ln  A minor  Vic- 
tor ^ Herbert's  'cello  concerto,  Kalinni- 
kov’s symphony  in  G minor,  songs' with 
orchestra,  by  Stanford,  Davies  and  Eric 
Coates,  two  "Sea  Pictures”  by  Hubert 
Bath,  symphonic  poems  by  Smetana 
Harty's  violin  concerto.  Hadley's  "Sa- 
lome,” Tobias  Matthay’s  concert  piece 
In  A minor  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Schelling's  suite  fantastique  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  Noren’s  “Kale.idoscope." 

| Lipounoff's  rhapsody  for  piano  and 
(orchestra  op.  28,  Paul  Graener's  svm- 
( phonic  poem  "From  Valleys  and 
Heights,”  concert  overture  by  Askar 
Boradorf.  Elgar's  symphony  will  be 
played  throe  times.  The  concerts  will 
begin  next  Saturday  night. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  which  have 
been  given  for  five  years  in  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  Birmingham,  have  not  been 
pecuniarily  successful,  but  the  man- 
agers are  pleased  at  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  large  support  in  tlie 
cheaper  parts  of  the  house,  particu- 
larly because  year  by  year  the  stand- 
ard of  the  music  has  been  raised.  The 
bulk  of  the  audience  has  been  ad- 
mitted at  Sixpence.  The  one-shilling 
and  the  three-shilling  seats  have  been 
comparatively  deserted.  Sheffield  pur- 
poses to  give  two  promenade  concerts 
(this  fall,  to  see  whether  there  will  he 
ja  sufficient  public  for  a series  of eon- 
(certs  “on  artistic  lines."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarks;  “Music  will  never  he 
in  a truly  healthy  condition  in  this 
country  so  long  as  it  is  supported 
chiefly  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
coiiect  thing  to  do — in  the  way,  for 
instance,  so  many  people  go  to  the 
opera." 

Auguste  Van  Biene  -played  a 'cello 
[solo  in  London  last  month  for  the 
sake  of  experimenting  with  \he  Hon. 
Charles  Parsons’  auxetophone,  for 
increasing  the  volume  of  ' tone. 
"J'lie  invention  consists  of  a small 

box" — I quote  from  the  Referee 

"to  which  compressed  air  is  supplied, 
and  allowed  to  escape  into  a horn- 
shaped  tube  after  passing  through  an 
aluminum  comb,  which  is  connected 
with  the  instrument  played  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tone  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  comb.  In  the  ease"  I 
lof  the  'bello  the  valve  is  connected  by  I 
an  aluminum  rod  to  the  bridge  of  the: 
instrument,  which  wa-s  connected  to  at 
brass  tube  resembling  a gigantic 
French  horn.  With  this  arrangement 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Van  Biene's  'cello  was 
certainly  augmented,  but,  as  will  be 
surmised,  it  acquired  a brassy  quality 
to  the  corresponding  loss  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  human  voice  element  pe-  , 
oullar  to  the  best  'cellos.  Therefore  I i 
do  not  think  the  device  will  be  adopted 
by  our  best  players,  nor,  for  similar 
reasons,  in  our  orchestras,  as  it  would 
deprive  the  stringed  instruments  of  a 
certain  distinctiveness  of  tone,  which, 
of  course,  it  is  most  valuable  to  pre- 
serve. J’his  objection  does  not  apply'  to 
brass  instruments,  and  some  modern 
composers  may  hail  with  delight  the 
possibility  of  blowing  their  trumpets 
with  increased  emphasis."  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  that  the  ’cello  tone 
was  materially  'altered  in  qualitv 
coarsened,  thickened  and  made  more 
characterless  by  this  device. 

PHILIP  HALE. 
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BALLROOM  "MAFFICKING.” 

Prudent  parents  ln  New  England 
forty  years  ago  set  their  faces  against 
round  dances.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  learn  square  dances 
which  were  considered  as  a refined 
and  Improving  form  of  indoor  exer- 
cise. For  some  reason  not  easily 
explained  the  schottische  was  al- 
lowed, but  the  galop,  the  polka  and, 
above  all,  the  waltz  were  tabooed  a* 
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mmoral."  "shameless.'  A stern 
parent  would  say  to  his  daughter: 
“Even  the  profligate  Lord  Byron 
protested  against  the  waltz,"  and 
us  the  daughter  was  consumed 
ith  desire  to  read  the  once  cele- 
ated  poem,  also  to  enjoy  the  dance. 
But  fathers  and  mothers  glowed  with 
pride  at  seeing  sons  and  daughters 
graceful  in  the  Lancers. 

Today,  in  England,  there  is  a cam- 
paign against  the  Lancers,  and 
teachers  of  danoing  lead  in  this  cam- 
paign. And  why?  Not  because  this 
dance  is  stiff  and  boresome,  old  fash- 
ioned as  a keepsake,  token,  hair  jew- 
elry. but  because  it  is  boisterous, 
tumultuous,  destroying  robes,  not 
morals,  a danger  to  the  bones  of  the 
dancers.  We  learn  that  in  the  polite 
circles  of  England  this  dance  is  an 
opportunity  for  romping,  for  “fever- 
ish rioting.”  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a poor  rhyme:  “Do  you  dance 

the  Lancers.  Dr.  Brown?”  “No.  I do 
not  dance  the  Lancers;  but  when  the 
dancers’  health  breaks  down,  I some- 
times lance  the  dancers.”  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  quotes  these  lines  and 
adds:  “The  results  of  an  average 

well  romped  set  of  Lancers  call  for 
a good  deal  more  than  the  lance  of  a 
single  surgeon.”  An  appalling  pict- 
ure is  drawn  of  ballroom  scenes. 
Men  and  women  are  scratched  and 
bruised;  dresses  are  torn  and  bodices 
ripped;  swallow-tail  coats  are  split 
up  the  back;  ankles  are  turned  and 
leg3  are  broken;  the  scene  reminds 
the  horrified  spectator  of  a battle  or 
football  field;  the  hostess  is  -calling 
the  ambulance,  and  it  seems  that 
teachers  of  dancing  can  do  little  to  ! 
remedy  the  evil,  for  t they  never 
taught  this  "mafficking,”  they  never 
encouraged  it,  and  they  cannot  un- 
teach what  never  entered  into  their  | 
instruction.  How  far  all  this  is  from  | 

the  historical  remark  ,that  the  Eng- 
lish take  their  pleasure's  sadly;  from 
Thackeray’s  reflection  on  the  settled 
gloom  of  the  English  face  as  seen  in 
i a ballroom.  When  Artemus  Ward 
visited  Salt  Lake  City  the  second 
time  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Kimball,  a 
| Mormon  leader,  was  a loose  and 
j reckless  dancer,  and  that  many  a 
I lily  white  foot  had  felt  the  crushing 
weight  Of  his  “cowhide  monitor,”  but 
the  dances  themselves  were  deco- 
rous, and  Mr.  Kimball's  action  was 
not  generally  admired. 

A certain  amount  of  romping  is 
allowed  in  a reel,  particularly  the 
Virginia  reel  and  its  modern  varia- 
tions; but  the  Lancers  has  been  for 
years  characterized  by  an  elegance 
and  a formality  that  approached 
stiffness.  Kings  and  queens,  states- 
men and  noble  dames  have  formed 
sets  at  state  entertainments.  Women 
( glided  or  swam;  they  did  not  sprawl 
or  prance  or  romp.  There  was 
touching  of  finger  tips;  there  was  no 
wild  grabbing  of  a waist,  as  though 
the  cavalier  were  a cave  man  bent* 

; on  securing  a mate.  Th^  time's  are 
i changed.  Members  of  Parliament 
Iwear  comfortable  dress  |n  hot 
weather;  King  Edward  VII.  sports  a 9 
|Tyrolese  hat  with  a frock  coat;  why 
■should  not  the  Lancers  lose  in  char- 
acter and  become  a rough  scramble, 
fas  though  ’Arry  were  amusing  hlm- 
laelf  with  his  'Arriet? 


prunes  by  force  of  evil  associations  Hi 
Elizabethan  years.  See  "Measure  for  i 
Measure,"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"Mad  Lover"  and  other  comedies  of 
the  epoch.  Nash  charged  Gabriel 
Hervey  with  being  "drunk  with  the 
s.rrop  or  liquor  of  stew'd  prunes." 
Then  there  is  the  old  remark  about 
"prunes  and  prisms."  Nor  are  prunes 
as  served  in  boarding  houses  for  eco- 
nomical reasons  tolerable  or  to  be  en- 
dured. 

A prune  should  never  be  stewed,  or 
cooked  in  any  way.  It  should  not  be 
sugared;  it  should  be  without  suspi- 
cion of  sauce.  It  should  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  eight  hours,  then  dried, 
and  it  should  be  eaten  as  you  would 
eat  a fig  or  date.  The  fruit  is  then 
delicious  and  nutritious,  health  sus- 
taining, invigorating.  But  the  prune 
should  come  from  France,  not  Cali- 
fornia. GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR,  F.  S. 


A tailor  in  New  York  was  held  In 
$500  ball  for  trial  a few  days  ago 
because  he  had  written  his  name  with 
a lead  pencil  on  a wall  of  the  lobby 
of  a Broadway  building.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  wrote  It  because  he  saw 
other  names  written  there.  They 
were  probably  no  more  sonorous  or 
superb -than  his.  He  was  simply  imi- 
tative, not  consumed  with  desire  for 
immortality.  As  many  others,  he  Is 
the  victim  of  a mania.  There  are 
men  who,  at  the  first  sight  of  sand 
uncovered  by  the  ebbing  tide,  have 
an  uncontrollable  wish  to  write  their 
names  with  a cane.  They  cannot  see 
a tree  without  taking  out  a knife  to 
cut  Initials.  A bench,  a plank  walk, 
the  wall  of  any  building  devoted  to 
the  highest  or  the  lowest  purpose  af- 
fects them  In  a similar  manner.  A 
tombstone,  a statue,  a mural  decora- 
tion is  not  sacred.  Then  there  is  the 
unfortunate  person  that  works  on  a 
window  pane  or  mirror.  He  brings  to 
mind  the  fine  old  quatrain: 

Whene’er  you  see  a fellow’s  name 
Written  on  the  Elass; 

You  know  he  owns  a diamond. 

And  his  father  owns  an  ass. 

We  do  not  know  the  author’s  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  humbler  poets 
whom  Longfellow  praised. 


Magistrate  House  said  recently  in 
court;  "Bartenders  are  assuming  en- 
tirely too  much  importance,”  and  thus 
he  played  his  part  in  the  continuous 
performance  of  the  Great  Wild  East 
Show  in  New  York.  A bartender,  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  is  justly  a person  of 
importance  in  any  community.  His 
calling  demands  the  finest  judgment,  an 
unerring  eye,  a profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  unfailing 
amiability,  manual  dexterity.  He  should 
have  the  gift  of  silence  and  yet  not  be 
sullen,  morose.  He  should  be,  when 
pccasion  demands,  a fluent  talker,  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress- of  the  world, 
in  science,  art,  literature,  politics,  base- 
ball, yet  without, aggressive  force  of  in- 
dividual opinion.  Consider  for  a mo- 
ment how  his  regard  and  esteem  are 
courted  by  customers.  They  wish  to 
stand  in  his  good  graces.  They  are 
deferential  as  a hotel  clerk,  a ticket 
seller  in  a theatre  or  railway  station. 
They  rejoice  when  even  those  stranded 
on  the  bar  and  apparently  dead  to  the 
world  look  up,  hearing  an  order  pre- 
faced by;  "Pete,  give  me  a If 

the  bartender  calls  Mr.  Ferguson  by 
name,  and  says  confidentially  "The 
same?”  Mr.  Ferguson  glows  with  pride 
an£f  wishes  the  landlord  of  his  fiat  were 
present;  for  Mr.  Ferguson’s  self-respect 
goes  up  20  degrees.  The  idea!  bartender 
like  the  dentist,  is  a storage  warehouse 
of  confidence  and  secrets.  He  is  faith- 
ful to  his  trust.  And  can  a man  of  this 
caliber,  a man  of  scrupulous  neatness 
an  artistic  purveyor  to  myriad-minded 
taste,  be  flippantly  dismissed  as  unim- 
portant.? Goto!  Pish!  Likewise  tut  tut. 
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MEN  ANDJTHINGS 

: Herald  has  received  the  follow 
stter: 

BOSTON,  Aug  8,  1009  ' 

» militia  of  this  commonwealth 
be  served  with  jam.  The  regu- 
who  are  supposed  to  be  In- 
's, will  have  no  jam,  but  they 
be  furnished  with  prunes.  All 
erted  In  problems  of  djet — and 
i are  the  all  important  problems 
jr  own  day  and  generation — will 
for  the  results  with  feverish  ex- 


The  Herald  some  days  ago  told  of  Mr 
Hudson  Maxim's  Intention  to  take  the 
old  farmhouse  in  Maine  where  he  was 
reared  to  his  summer  estate  in  New 
Jersey,  that  it  may  there  stand  Identi- 
cally the  same  as  It  did  at  Abbott.  The 
sentiment  is  a pleasing  one.  In  a town 
on  Cape  Cod  a sumptuously  appointed 
modern  house  with  a picture  gallery  is 
built  around  and  over  the  little  house 
where  the  owner  spent  his  boyhood. 
The  old  home  has  the  old  furniture, 
j from  tiie  best  room  to  the  kitchen. 

As  we  have  said,  the  sentiment  is  a 
pleasing  one.  There  will  be  the  visible  re- 
minder of  past  days.  But  the  appetite, 
the  simple  pleasures,  the  hopes,  dreams, 
illusions  of  boyhood— where  are  they? 
The  cookies  In  the  stone  Jar  would  no 
longer  have  the  same  taste  even  if  they 
were  made  as  before;  nor  would  the 
water  from  the  new  well  give  the  old 
sweet  refreshment,  even  though  typhoid 
fever  germs  were  cunningly  deposited 
in  the  bottom. 

re  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  | The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  pur- 
against  prunes,  a pr,eju-  j p0Bea  to  produce  next  season  Mr.  Enrico 
unreasonable  and  foolish,  eossi’s  "Paradise  Lost,”  a work  that 
t forget  the  ill  repute  of  j )laB  attracted  considerable  attention  in 


European  countries.  Some  years  ago  | 
the  society  brought  out  a "Paradise 
Lost,"  by  Theodore  Dubois,  a singularly 
light  composition,  a mixture  of  operetta 
and  melodrama.  In  It  Adam  and  Eve 
exchanged  amorous  pledges  and  when 
the  Judgment  came  Adam  protested, 
like  a perfect  gentleman  but  one  un- 
versed in  Biblical  lore,  that  It  was  all 
his  fault.  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  then 
unknown  In  concert  hall  and  without 
extraneous  romantic  interest,  made  a 
palpable  hit  in  the  part  of  Satan,  who 
appeared  to  the  audience  a fine  follow, 
as  Eord  Thurlow  said  of  Milton’s  hero! 
Rubenstein's  “Paradise  Lost”  has  been 
performed  at  a Worcester  festival.  It  Is 
not  an  Inspiring  oratorio;  It  is  sandy, 
not  paradisiacal. 

“ANNIE  LAURIE”  PUT  I 
, ON  AT  THE  ORPHEUM 

tit*,  

First  Performance  on  Any  Stage] 

ORPHEUM  THEATRE — The  Lind-  j 

say  Morison  stock  company  presents 
“Annie  Laurie,”  by  M.  Douglass  Flat- 
tery.  In  the  cast  are: 

Robert  Reid ..Charles  F.  Miller 

Lcrd  Greenock Walter  Walker 

Ichabod  Bounce Edwin  Holland 

Maekay Wyrlev  Birch 

Tommy  Robinson Harry  English 

Lord  McIntyre loliu  Meehan 

Earl  Dumbarton William  Mason 

Annie  Laurie  of  Maxwelton Edna  Bruns 

Hilda  Lovat Mary  Sanders 

M'.irgeret Katherine  Clinton 

Lady  Mary Rose  Morison 

'■Annie  Laurie,”  a play  of  Scotch 
troubles  about  the  year  1688,  by  M. 
Douglass  Flattery,  was  given  at  the 
Orpheum  Theatre  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage.  The  drama 
was  well  named.  There  is  little  to 
the  play  except  Annie  Laurie,  and  not 
nearly  enough  of  her. 

The  piece,  in  short,  is  a real  old- 
fashioned,  swashbuckling  melodrama. 
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WALTER  JAMES, 

Impersonating  Harry  Lauder  at  the 
Orpheum. 


Plentiful  duelling  Is  scattered 
through  the  four  acts.  There  Is  the 
proper  quota  of  velvet  cloaked  gen- 
tlemen, satin  gowned  women, 
phaekled  prisoners,  and  plaided  peas- 
ants. The  plot  Is  highly  conventional, 
but  its  setting  is  somewhat  unusual. 

Act  1 shows  Maxwelton  Castle,  the 
home  bf  Annie  Laurie.  Suspected  of 
treachery  to  King  James,  Annie  and 
her  aunt  are  taken  prisoners.  Robert  I 
Reid,  Annie’s  lover,  Is  set  to  guard  ’ 
them  and  permits  their  escape. 

For  this  attention  he  Is  cast  Into 
prison.  Act  2 shows  him  bemoaning 
his  fate  In  a series  of  soliloquies  that 
grow  rather  monotonous.  Annie 
Laurie  unwisely  returns  and  as  she 
makes  love  to  Robert,  she  standing 
on  a stump  to  reach  his  barred  win- 
dow, he  perched  on  a table,  the  vil- 
lain, none  other  than  Lord  Greenook, 
siezes  her. 

Greenock  swears  Annie  shall  go  with 
him  to  his  castle.  But  nothing  comes 
of  it,  for  Annie’s  friends  rush  !h  and 
rescue  her  Scenes  1 and  2 of  act  3 show 
the  council  chamber  where  Robert  and 
Annie  are  condemned  to  torture  and 
saved  so  often  that  the  audience  refuse 
to  believe  there  Is  any  real  danger. 

An  outlawed  preacher  is  tortured,  how- 
ever, in  the  anteroom.  He  howl6  lustily, 
but  not  convincingly.  The  best  moment 
of  the  play  occurs  In  scene  2 of  act  3, 
when  the  old  witch,  who  has  obtained 
promise  of  Reid’s  release  on  condition  | 
•that  she  tell  Annie's  whereabouts, 
throws  off  her  disguise  and  reveals  the 
fact  that  she  herself  is  Annie. 

Act  4 shows  Annie  a prisoner  in  Green- 
ock’s castle.  Various  people,  Including 
Greenock  himself,  advise  her  to  marry 
Greenock.  She  refuses  till  she  is  told  : 
that  Reid  has  forsaken  her  for  another. 
Reid  arrives— how  is  not  clear— in  time 
to  refute  this,  and  Annie  decides  to  wed 
him  as  somebody  stabs  the  villain. 


tn  the~lltle  rolls  Miss  Edna  Bruns  did  i 

good  work.  Walter  Walker  was  not ! 
very  convincing  as  the  villain,  which 
was  not  altogether  his  fault,  and  neithei 
was  Charles  F.  Miller  as  the  hero.  All 
the  characters  kept  to  their  Scotch  dia- 
lect faithfully.  Waiter  James  gave  ex- 
cellent impersonations  of  Harry  Lauder 
between  the  acts. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  I 

“Convict  999”  Melodrama  Brimful  of  j 
EscaRps  and  Thrills. 

/ 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE;  A.  H. 
Woods  presents  "Convict  999.”  by  | 
John  Oliver.  The  cast  includes; 
pick  Thurston. Frederic  Clayton 

John  Biaisdeli. Ralph  McDonald 

Judge  N else n Bradstone .. George  E.  Dillon 

Adolph  Block • - - A-  R-  Lang 

Alice  Bradstone Cectle  Holmes 

Miriam  Lancaster .Leona  Leigh 

Jennie  Day A"Grai'e 

Blanche  Page Gertrude  Ma rt  n 

Mrs.  Tillle  Augustine Gertrude  Doherty 

Richardson William  Brennan 

r e n . e n Arthur  Sartain 

WhifeL  John  Nelson 

ludson  George  Lanten 

Larkins dj-  jfy Nathaniel  Golden 

It  takes  four  dots  and  13  scenes  to 
get  Dick  Thurston  In  Sins  Sing  and 
out  again.  But  it  was  a good  Job, 
and  we  are  glad  they  did  it.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  glad  he  got  out  as 
nicely  as  he  did.  And.  of  course,  we 
are  glad  he  got  in,  or  we  shouldn't 
have  seen  him  get  out.  That's  what 
he  was  put  in  for,  anyway. 

Whatever  they  did  to  Dick,  they 
couldn’t  make  him  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  loving  Judge  Bradstone’s 
daughter.  tho  fascinating  Alice, 
Neither  could  they  make  Alice  stop 
loving  him. 

This  is  what  they  did  to  that  pair 
of  fond  hearts;  They  dragged  them 
through  a small  reception  room  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel;  then  into 
a New  York  street;  into  the  interior 
of  the  Sth  regiment  armory;  into  the 
private  office  of  the  judge  of  the 
criminal  court;  out  into  the  criminal 
court  room;  through  the  prison  cor- 
ridor of  the  Tombs;  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  prison;  round  to  the  exterior 
of  the  prison;  onto  the  roof  of  a barn; 
into  the  ruins  of  a deserted  mill,  five 
miles  from  Sing  Sing;  through  a 
cornfield;  Into  the  carriage  house  on 
the  estate  of  Judge  Bradstone  on  the 
Hudson;  along  the  country  street  in 
/ front  of  Judge  Bradstone's  house; 
Into  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 

And  those  two  fond  hearts  stood  it 
all.  They  were  united  at  last,  the 
smirch  was  erased  from  the  fair  name 
„f  the  hero,  the  villain  and  villainess 
got  theirs,  and  every  one  who  was 
not  dead  was  happy. 

During  Acts  I.  and  IT.  Capt.  Kelly  s 
zouaves  and  A.  H.  Lang  in  hl3  sing- 
ing specialty  made  their  appearance 
and  were  loudly  applauded. 

BOWDOIN  SGU ARE  THEATRE. 

At  the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre  vest 
terday  the  house  was  filled  at  botlj 
performances  of  "Through  the.  Break- 
ers.” fJ-V  * fa  J 

The  play  deals  with  the  double  life! 
lead  by  a supposed  respectable  gen- 
tleman. Peter  Turner  is  also  captain! 
of  a band  of  smugglers  who  later  j 
carries  Mabel  Harwood  to  his  cave 
with  the  purpose  of  forcing  her  to 
marry  him.  Then  comes  the  escape, 
the  running  to  earth  of  the  villlans 
and  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and 
heroine. 

Charlotte  Hunt  played  Mabel  Bar. 
wood  and  Frederick  Van  Rensselaer 
the  opposite  role. 

On  Thursday,  Edwin  Denison  s 
benefit  will  take  place. 

WELCH’S  CQW1EDY  WINS 
ftPPLAUSE  ftl  KEITH’S 

Fred  St.  Onge  and  Fellow-Cy- 
clists Come  in  for  Share  of 
Commendation;  Fadettes  Are 

Heard  Again. 

■-?  ‘ 

SADIE  JANSELL  MAKES 

A FAVORABLE  impression  ! 


/ 1 


FELLOW  MORTALS. 

The  members  of  the  Osage  Indian 
} tribe,  2230  In  all,  received  "during 
the  ten  years  that  closed  with  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  last  month”  the 
sum  of  $5,406,669.04  from  annuities 
on  their  moneys  In  the  United 
States  Treasury,  from  oil  and  gas 
royalties,  and  from  rented  pasture 
land.  The  Pawhuska  correspondent 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times,  making  an 
exhaustive  arithmetical  comput 
tion,  figures  that  the  share  of  eacl: 


— >a.l  citizen  was  S3. 421.82,  and  that 
Joes  not  Include  all  the  sources  of 
ils  Incorrie,  for  many  of  the  Indians 
\£.e  farmers  and  plant  corn  for 
heir  own  use.  There  are  families 
.vhose  total  annual  receipts  in  cash 
imounted  to  *2000.  It  seems  then 
hat  the  Osage-s  should  have  been 
ible  to  live  comfortably  and  frave 
noney  in  the  bank.  The  correspon- 
ient  assures  us  that  nine  out  of  ten 
aved  nothing. 

The  Osage  Indian  enjoys  good 
•atlng  and  the  wearing  of  gaudy 
blankets  and  buckskin  moccasins, 
le  stands  before  the  windows  of 
hopkeepers.  looks,  desires,  is  lost, 
le  is  also  unduly  addicted  to  the 
lack  habit,  and  Pawhuska  with  a 
lOpulation  of  about  3000  maintains 
rith  profit  eleven  hacks,  and  there 
3 an  all  night  hack-stand  in 
Cihekah  avenue.  Furthermore,  the 
ndian  delights  in  games  of  chance, 
’rom  all  this  some  no  doubt  will  be 
empted  to  quote  the  old  and  brutal 
aylng  that  the  only  good  Indian  is 
dead  one. 

The  Osages  are  singularly  like 
•hlte  people  in  their  injudicious  ex- 
enditure.  They  crave  good  things 
3 eat,  and  throughout  the  world 
able  luxuries,  cafes,  are  expensive 
s regards  the  purse  and  the  health, 
he  Osages  likp  to  adorn  their  bodies 
•1th  gaudy  raiment,  whereas  a plain 

jld  blanket  would  be  enough  for 
varmth  and  decency.  They  are 
>assionately  fond  of  games  that  ad- 
nit  of  gambling;  they  probably  play 
>oker  in  preference  to  bridge  whist, 
or  they  are  somewhat  closer  to 
lature.  They  have  the  hack  habit, 
or  the  automobile  is  not  yet  accli- 
matized in  Pawhuska.  In  a word 
hey  live  beyond  their  income;  they 
re  not  prudent;  they  do  not  save, 
n this,  some  may  carelessly  think, 
iey  bear  pleasing  testimony  to  their 
dvance  in  civilization. 

Even  among  so-called  savage,  bar- 
arous  races,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  veracious  travellers,  there 
a love  of  gambling,  strong  liquors, 
nusual  food  for  a festival,  poly- 
lromic  garments.  The  garments 
ay  be  scanty  and  of  the  simplest 
iture,  but  they  are  brilliant  in 
'lor,  when  the  wearer  is  able  by 
ibbery,  murder  or  barter  to  obtain 
is  brilliance.  No  one  thinks  of  pro- 
ding  for  the  morrow,  let  alone  the 
•eary  season.  These  elemental  pas- 
ms  survive,  they  flourish,  whether 
e scene  of  display  be  Pawhuska 
St.  Petersburg;  Kihekah  avenue, 

- Regent  street,  or  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  Bois.  To  the  Infinite  the  cor- 
ation of  a Tsar  is  no  more  than 
e Osage  rejoicing  in  a hack;  nor ! 

there  an  appreciable  difference 
tween  the  wastefulness  of  the  In- 
in and  that  of  a Russian  or  Eng- 
h nobleman  in  Parl3  or  Monte 
rlo. 


lented  from  being  "among  the  prom- 
inent persons  present"  his  friends  wroto 
him  careful  accounts.  Thus  Henry  St. 
John  told  him  how  he  and  his  brother 
had  a full  view  of  Mr.  Waistcott  as  he 
went  to  the  gallows  with  a white  cock- 
ado  In  his  hat."  Gllly  Williams,  a kind 
good-natured  man.  wrote:  "Harrington’s 
porter  was  condemned  yesterday.  Cad- 
ogan  and  I have  already  bespoken 
places  at  the  Braziers,  and  I hope  Par- 
son Dlgley  will  come  time  enough  to  be 
of  the  party.”  And  yet  this  same  Will- 
lams  was  shocked  by  "mixed  bathing" 
at  Brighton  in  1763.  "It  would  astonish 
you."  ho  wrote  to  Selwyn,  "to  see  the 
mixture  of  sexes  at  this  place,  and  with 
what  a ftpolness  and  indifference  half  a 
dozen  Irishmen  will  bathe  close  to  those 
whom  we  call  prudes  elsewhere."  Mr 
James  Boswell  was  passionately  fond  of 
attending  executions.  "The  sight  of  a 
man  on  the  gallows  no  more  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  the  most  good-natured 
of  men  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  centurv 
than  do  the  dyeing  flutters  of  a partridge 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  cultured 
of  modern  sportsmen."  says  an  anno- 
tator  of  Selwyn’s  letters. 


In  France  there  has  long  been  curios- 
ity that  might  be  called  scientific:  Does 
a man  retain  consciousness  for  any 
length  of  time  after  his  head' is  cut  off? 
Dr.  Sue,  the  father  of  the  novelist,  Eu- 
ij  fen®  Sue,  endeavored  in  strange  ways 
to  solve  this  problem.  Many  articles 
,1  have  been  written  on  the  subject;  there 
|j  are  also  short  stories,  some  of  them  de- 
signedly meant  to  shock,  but  there  is 
one  tale  not  easily  forgotten,  a master- 
| piece,  "The  Secret  of  the  Scaffold  ” by 
Viliiers  de  l'lsle  Adam.  There  are  num. 

1 berless  stories  in  French.  English  and 
Gei  man  based  on  the  lives  and  adven- 
tures of  executioners,  and  Jean  Lorrain 
wrote  a singularly  unpleasant  tale  about 
a woman  with  a habit  of  falling  In  love 
with  criminals  who  sooner  or  later 
would  walk  or  be  dragged  to  the  guillo- 
tine. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Some  expressed  surprise  and  disgust 
cause  there  was  a great  crowd  at  the 
ecution  of  a parricide  In  Paris  a few 
ya  ago.  The  crowd  could  not  press 
un  the  guillotine  — only  favored 
wspaper  men  and  officials  were  al- 
this  privilege  of  enjoyment— but 
sands  of  men  and  women  endeavored 
see  the  condemned  man,  his  walk 
general  behavior.  There  had  not 
an  execution  In  Paris  for  some 
and  the  Blze  of  the  crowd  is  thus 
lained,  unnecessarily.  for  a publto 

»Vwerd  draw  th°usands  ‘n  any 
that  a Z , announced  officially  to- 
that  a murderer  were  to  be  hanged 

n nf„0„mtnO,n  a week  from  Friday  at 

8o?  New  EnZmHn  ,n  , the  furthest 
i i\ew  England  would  be  Duttine- 

" If*  a wer"  t0  866  thC  lastly 
W were  t0  *>e  burned 

i i„  u dS  Tould  b*  bruited 

a English-speaking  people  have 

sit/th  and  l!me  affain  the  ^ange 
Vre’  I morbld  Pleasure  for  which 
- ench  are  reproached.  Honest 

land^he  rWraffTok  V WeI1  « ras' 

^^orsleStha<nUdea^niS^^^ata^a* 


When  the  eider  Deibler,  a successful 
and  popular  executioner  In  France, 
died,  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Jules  Claretie 
wrote  several  pages  to  sh6w  that 
headsmen  were  not  callous  and  brutal, 
but  sensitive,  sentlmenta'l  souls.  He 
quoted  the  story  of  Lays,  the  opera 
singetf  who  soothed  the  nerves  of 
Sanson  by  singing  to  him  at  Sanson's 
request  and  at  his  lodgings  tender  airs 
by  Lull!  and  Gluck.  He  reminded  his 
readers  of  Edmond  About’s  patriarchal 
and  touching  story  of  the  wedding 
feast  of  an  executioner’s  son  In  the 
country:  how  the  family  and  the  rela- 
tions— all  the  males  were  workers  of 
the  guillotine — wept  while  they  sang, 
or  listened  to,  Ingenuous  romances. 
The  executioner  is  no  longer  the  man 
in  red.  The  Delbiers,  father  and  son, 
were  particular  about  their  black 
frock  coats  and  stovepipe  hats.  San- 
ySon,  free  from  business  cares  was 
| found  with  his  little  daughter  on  his 
! knee  reading  to  her  Xavier  de  Mais- 
1 tre's  "Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre." 
The  Delbiers  cultivated  their  garden 
and  visited  the  Bourse.  They  were  in- 
terested chiefly  in  the  investment  of 
their  salary  and  in  flowers.  Close  to 
the  executioner  is  the  detective,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Sergt.  Cuff 
was  never  weary  of  talking  about  his 
roses  when  others  were  wondering 
what  had  become  of  the  moonstone. 
Swinburne,  by  the  way,  a warm  ad- 
mirer of  Wilkie  Collins,  was  In  the 
habit  of  comparing  Cuff  with  Inspec- 
tor Bucket  in  “Bleak  House.”  Is  Wil- 
kie Collins  read  much  today?  How 
many  students  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth and  at  colleges  for  .women 
could  pass  an  examination  on  “The 
J Woman  in  White,”  "The  Dead  Secret,” 
“Armadale’’?  How  many  could  de- 
scribe Count  Fosco  or  Miss  Lydia 
Gwilt  or  identify  Mr.  Ozias  Midwinter? 
We  fear  that  very  few  could  give  in- 
' formation  about*  Mortimer  Collins  or 
even  name  correctly  two  or  three  of 
his  delightfully  fantastical  novels. 

To  go  back  to  executions  and  execu- 
tioners. When  there  was  discussion  In 
New  York  state  concerning  a more 
humane  methed  of  putting  murderers  to 
death  than  hanging  a commission  was 
appointed  to  hear  evidence  and  make  a 
report.  Several  methods  were  strongly 
advocated  as  effective  and  "merciful,” 
among  them  the  guillotine,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  then  raised  whether  there  could 
be  consciousness  after  decapitation.  Of 
course  cranks  appeared  with  strange 
machines,  some  of  them  wildly  in- 
genious. An  absolutely  full  report  of 
the  work  of  this  commisislon  would  be 
entertaining  reading.  Is  there  any  coun- 
try today  wherein  the  man  that  mar- 
ries an  executioner’s  daughter  must  fol- 
low his  father-in-law’s  calling? 

Mr.  Claretie  says  that  some  years  ago 
he  heard  executioners  talking  near  the 
machine  In  Paris.  They  were  waiting 
for  the  daybrealy  The  head  operator 
at  last  replied  to  a colleague,  who  com- 
ing from  the  country  had  said:  "You 

have  a few  minutes  yet.”  "No,"  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  added:  "Time’s 

up.  I set  my  watch  at  the  Bourse.” 
This  brings  to  mind  the  remark  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne  in  Mr  Shaw’s  ‘‘Devil’s  Dis- 
ciple” that  he  would  not  hang  any  man 
by  an  American  clock. 

■A  13  bj  o(j 

j SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

Some  time  ago  the  people  of  Carls- 
bad were  in  despair  because  there 
was  a decrease  in  the  flow  of  the 


famous  curative  mineral  springs.  A 
paternal  government  Inquired  Into 
the  matter  and  found  that  the  work- 
ing of  mines  in  the  neighborhood  was 
affecting  the  supply  of  the  thermal 
waters.  Certain  mines  were  shut 
down  and  there  is  rejoicing,  for  the 
flow  has  greatly  increased:  the  Spru- 
del.  for  instance,  throws  out  nearly 
a hundred  gallons  a minute  more 
than  it  did  before. 

An  effort  has  been  made  this  sum- 
mer to  revive  the  glory  of  Saratoga 
as  a watering  place,  and  there  has 
been  Interesting  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  Some  maintain  that  the 
loss  of  the  races  is  the  ruin  of  the 
pretty  village;  that  persons  needing 
the  benefit  of  the  springs  now  find 
no  inducement  to  take  a cure.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  different;  there  was 
the  salutary  exhilaration  of  betting 
on  the  horses;  the  owners  in  turn  of 
the  sumptuously  furnished  ‘‘club- 
house’’ stood  as  Aesculapius  offering 
the  pleasant  remedies  of  faro  and 
roulette.  Now  there  is  nothing  but 
natural  scenery  with  good  air.  The 
Springs?  Yes,  they  are  still  there 
(and  they  still  retain  their  medicinal 
qualities,  but  there  Is  no  real  Incen- 
tive for  a cure.  Others  do  not  regret 
the  absence  of  betting  and  gambling, 
but  they  miss  the  ‘‘atmosphere’’  that 
jis  so  helpful  at  Carlsbad,  Kisslngen 
and  other  European  watering  places. 
The  American  drinks  flippantly  and 
jnot  deeply  at  a Saratoga  spring. 

Saratoga  is  still  a delightful  vil- 
lage; its  waters  are  undoubtedly  of 
benefit  to  many;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  be  as  fashionable 
a summer  resort  as  it  was  when 
Newport,  with  its  glittering  hotel  life,  1 
was  its  only  rival.  The  Saratoga  de- 
scribed by  Charles  Astor  Bristed  in 
his  amusing  "Upper  Ten  Thousand" 
and  by  George  William  Curtis  in  his 
“Lotus  Eating"  and  Easy  Chair  es- 
says will  probably  never  be  seen 
again.  In  the  old  days  at  Saratoga  a 
hotel  veranda  was  as  a microcosm  of 
“All  America.”  There  was  a constant 
procession  bf  distinguished  men  and 
women.  A New  York  banker  met  his 
fellows  throughout  the  country.  A 
Boston  lawyer  interchanged  views 
with  counsellors  from  St  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  A Kentucky  woman, 
sure  of  her  beauty  and  her  costumes, 
knew  that  she  was  shining  for  ail 
whose  praise  and  envy  were  desirable. 
Incidentally,  there  was  much  drink- 
ing of  mineral  waters.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  take  a certain  number  of 
glasses  daily  at  this  or  .that  spring. 
Livers  were  thus  put  in  order  for  tlTe 
coming  winter. 

When  this  hotel  life  was  brilliant 
at  Saratoga  and  Newport,  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Eastport  to  Norfolk 
was  practically  without  summer  cot- 
tages. The  Adirondacks  were  wild 
land  accommodations  rude.  A visit  to 
the  White  Mountains  was  regarded  as 
a good  deal  of  an  adventure.  Life  in 
a huge  hotel  was  eminently  desirable. 
There  was  gregariousness,  excite- 
ment; there  was  the  relief  from  do- 
mestic cares.  Then  there  was  no 
talk  about  the  simple  life,  the  bene- 
| fits  of  open  air,  sleeping  oui  of  doors, 

golf,  Fletoherism.  Vegetarianism  was 
only  for  eccentric  persons.  There 
j were  no  automobiles;  there  were  few 
private  yachts.  The  hotel  was  the 
thing;  the  bigger,  the  more  crowded 
it  was,  the  better.  And  the  hotels  of 
Saratoga  were  world  famous.  Today 
there  Is  a demand  for  privacy,  isola- 
tion; or,  if  the  cottage,  be  In  fact  a 
summer  palace — for  the  rich  man  of 
1909  has  a palace  for  each  season, 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  in 
ancient  Persia — there  is  private  en- 
tertainment of  guests.  As  long  as 
i there  is  no  gambling,  Saratoga  must  j 
depend  chiefly  on  its  mineral  springs. ) 

It  need  not  be  down-hearted;  nor  is 
it  fair  to  speak  of  it  as  a "deserted 
village.”  It  may  still  offer  comfort 
and  health,  even  if  the  fashionable 
pass  it  by. 


i 
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Stripes  or  the  meteor  flag  of  Eng- 
land. A youngster  may  have  hesi- 
tated between  running  a saw-mill  or 
driving  a stage-coach  when  he  should 
arrive  at  man’s  estate,  but  his  secret 
desire  was  to  be  a pirate.  He  saw 
himself  armed  to  the  teeth,  master 
of  a long,  low,  black,  rakish  craft, 
burying  ingots,  doubloons,  pieces  of 
eight,  moldores,  golden  equipage  of 
plundered  churches,  the  neighbor’s 
spoons,  the  safes  in  tho  village  from 
that  of  the  bank  to  that  of  the  post- 
office,  in  dark  retreats  known  only 
to  him  and  a trusty  mate.  He  saw  in 
feverish  dreams  certain  stronger 
playmates  who  had  humbled  him 
before  his  sweetheart,  the  sexton 
who  had  rapped  him  over  the  head 
with  his  cane  for  restlessness  at  a 
Sunday  school  concert,  objectionable 
persons  in  authority  over  him,  all 
condemned  by  his  thunderous  order 
to  walk  the  plank.  He  knew  the  list 
of  the  heroes  down  to  Lafitte,  "the 
Pirate  of  the  Gulf.”  Chinese  pirates 
were  admirable  in  their  way,  but  the 
finest  fellows  that  tortured,  or  cut 
throats,  ’scuttled  or  fired  richly  laden 
vessels,  were  from  Malay, 
j Malay  with  its  scenes  of  running 
a-muck,  or  a mok  as  some  would 
now  have  it,  with  its  sinister  natives 
aimed  with  the  creese — that  was  the 
country  for  deeds  of  derring  do!  And 
now  comes  a Mr.  Frederick  Bovle, 
who  says  that  the  worst  Malay 
pirates  were  not  Malays  at  all;  that 
the  chief  and  enviable  pirates  were 
the  Lanuns  or  Illanuns,  who  dwelt 
originally  in  Mindanao,  an  island  of 
the  Philippines,  where  Dampier 
found  them  working  gold,  and  the 
Bajinini,  who  came  from  Sulu. 
Against  them  Spaniards  sent  expedi- 
tions as  early  as  1589.  After  many 
failures  to  crush  them,  the  Span- 
| iards  at  last  drove  the  Lanuns  to 
form  settlements  up  and  down  the 
China  sea.  Not  till  1878  were  the 
Spaniards  able  to  conquer  Sulu,  and 
now  the  descendants  of  the  sea 
heroes,  themselves  perhaps  smould- 
ering pirates,  are  under  the  benefi- 
cent rule  of  the  United  States. 

This  fact  should  be  a consolation. 

It  is  true  that  this  country  has  not 
been  wholly  without  pirates  for 
some  years.  Hardly  a summer 
passes  without  hair-raising  accounts 
of  suspicious  craft  in  the  waters  of 
Long  Island.  Every  now  and  then 
an  apparently  innocent  tramp 
steamship  in  the  Hudson  is  seized  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  horrid 
deeds  in  South  American  waters. 
These  Baldini  are  the  real  things, 
worthy  of  a chapter  in  "The  Pirates’ 
Own  Book.”  worthy  to  fire  the  am- 
bition of  youngsters  throughout  the 
land.  But  perhaps' the  boy  of  today 
is  materialistic  rather  than  imagi- 
native, perhaps  he  looks  forward  to 
the  proud  command  of  an  automo- 
bile rather  than  of  the  rakish 
Avenger  or  the  Terror. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


ir. 

A LOST  ILLUSION." 

Pirates  have  figured  picturesquely 
in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
days  of  the  early  Greeks,  when  the 
calling  was  highly  honorable.  The 
Jolly  Roger  has  appealed  to  imagi- 
native boys  more  than  the  Stars  and 


Mr.  Ladislas  Mierzwinski  is  dead. 
The  name  means  nothing  to  thousands 
who  have  applauded  Mr.  Caruso  and 
are  now  anxious  about  his  golden 
throat.  The  name  may,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  have  identified 
some  Polish  poet,  patriot,  pianist.  It 
sounds  as  though  it  might  be  the 
name  of  a character  In  a novel  by 
"Victor  Cherbuliez,  some  shabby  hero, 
as  Ladislas  Bodski,  or  the  Count  Abel 
Larinski,  whose  real  name  was  Sam- 
uel Brohi:  shabby,  t'or  Cherbuliez  was 
not  inclined  to  take  stray  Polish  pa- 
triots seriously.  There  ai'e  some  that 
remember  Miergwinski,  the  tenor;  the 
I applause  that  crowned  his  vociferous 
! ^Plosions  and  defiant  upper  tones  is 
Still  roaring  in  their  ears.  He  was 
Ihe  comet  of  more  than  one  season  in 
Europe;  in  the  I’nited  States 'he  daz- 
zled for  a little  time;  then  lie  met  sud- 
aenly  the  fate  of  wandering  stars  de. 
scribed  by  Jude — not  the  obscure,  but 
tlie  author  of  the  celebrated  and  short 
epistle-—’  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is 
reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
forever.  And  it  might  also  be  said 
, ' U words  of  Jude  that  this  tenor 
,,,a®  °no  of  those  who  went  about 
foaming  out  their  own  shame  '•  vocal 

skiifni  '°r  he  was  not  a we,i  schooled, 
skilful  singer. 

Mierzwinski  had  a remarkable  voice.  ! 

, upper  tones  were  powerful  and  I 
. ther  metallic  and  lie  was  prodigal  ml 
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iso  of  i Item,  The  tones  allot  The 
were  of  a peculiar  brilliance.  They 
not  so  overpowering  as  those  of  the 
igno.  whose  Othello  was  one  of  the 
est  operatic  impersonations  of  the 
si  half  century— In  fact  there  was  . 
ci  ting  exactly  comparable  with  it  j 
ther  in  tragic  action  or  heroic  deela-  I 
>11— but  Mientwlnski’s  tones  .veto  , 
ordinarily  effective  and  compelling.  ! 
i rely  lyric  passages  the  Pole  sang 

lit  liitlc  sentiment  or  taste  and  ids  I 
Intonation  was  not  So  sure.  He  was  not  i 
u musician  by  instinct.  His  phrasing  ‘ 
was  often  without  art.  But  in  certain 
parts,  as  Manrico  and  as  Arnold  m j 
••William  Tell."  he  tired  the  blood.  We 
heard  him  two  or  three  times  at  St  itt-  l 
gai  t in  JSS5.  An  operatic  performance  ! 
there  was  a pleasant  family  affair  In  p 
tltose  days  and  there  was  an  intimate  j 
personal  relationship  between  the  ttadi-  j 
enee  and  the  men  and  women  on  the  I 
stage.  The  baritone  that  took  the  part  I 
of  Tell  was  a veteran  and  a great  favor- 
ite. He  was  certainly  over  60  years  rid, 
Put  as  soon  as  Mierzwlnski  began  to 
shout  the  baritone  caught  as  it  were 
his  second  wind.  Had  Tell  roared  in 
hke  fashion  in  his  own  historical  or 
legendary  life,  the  Austrian  tyrant 
would  have  trembled  in  his  ornamented 
boots.  It  was  a memorable  evening. 
Mierzwinskl  came  out  first,  with  the 
baritone  a close  second.  After  Mierz- 
winskl  left,  this  baritone— his  name  was 
Schuetzky,  or  something  like  that — was 
hoarse  till  the  end  of  the  season,  hut 
no  doubt  his  mighty  deeds  during  that 
short  engagement  of  the  "guest"  tenor 
are  still  remembered  oy  placid  Stutl- 

Mlerzv/ln^kl's  voice  soon  failed 
him.  No  organ,  howevor  powerful, 
could  leng  stand  such  a strain.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
a head  porter  at  a hotel.  This  report 
was  contradicted  by  the  statement 
that  he  was  a landlord,  usually  a far 
less  lucrative  and  important  position. 
Then  • there  was  silence  till  the  an- 
gipuncement  of  his  death.  Yet  some 
Salll  never  forget  him  as  Manrico  in 
the  first  trio  which  he  ended  with  a 
flaring  high  D-flat.  and  in  the  famous 
song  with  which  he  farewelled  Leo- 
nora and  clutched  his  sword  to  save 
the  Gypsy  

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  sent  ,us 
the  handbill  of  a minstrel  company 
travelling  on  the  Cape.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  from  it  that  “Buck  and  Wing 
Dancers"  are  not  extinct.  There  are 
"Fiat  Foot  Dancers.”  Do  they  wear 
iron  plates?  But  there  are  no  statue 
clog  dancers,  the  delight  of  our 
youth.  Does  Ajax  anywhere  today'  in- 
dulge himself  In  a few  steps  and 
there  defy  the  lightning  in  an  Impos- 
ing attitude?  Do  Demon  and  Pythias 
swear  eternal  friendship  after  mut- 
ually confidential  steps?  There  are 
r.o  statue  clog  dancers  in  tills  com- 
pany. yet  we  are  assured  by  the 
handbill  that  the  “Comedy  Kings  of 
the  South"  will  he  seen  in  a “masto- 
donlc  picorlc  of  fun”;  that  there  will 
be  "a  veritable  avalanche  of  novel 
features";  that  "a  forerunner  of  the 
good  things  in  store  will  be  inaug- 
uralod  with  a Pangentric  and  Pre- 
gramatleal  Ceremonial  of  overwhelm- 
ing Grandeur  and  Realism.”  "Pan- 
E<  ntric  ’ ir  a good  word,  an  admirable 
word.  Wnat  was  it  the  Clown  said  in 
“Twelfth  Night”  that  so  deeply  im- 
pressed Sir  Andrew?  “Thou  spokest 
of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians 
passing  the  Equinoctial  of  Queubus.” 


Uy  opprobrious  hipttnets  WP  intshhU'cach 

[ other,  and,  by  an  uncharitable  Logic, 
from  a disposition  In  a few,  conclude  a 
habit  in  all  * * * It  Is  as  bloody  ai 
| thought  in  one  way  as  Nero's  was  In 
another.  For  by  a word  we  wound  a 
thousand,  and  at  one  blow  assassin  the 
honor  of  a Nation.” 

NEW  BOOK  DISCUSSES 
"LE  MU  AU  THEATRE 

European  Authors  in  400  Pages 
Treat  of  Players  and  Their 
Garments  in  Many  Ages  and 
Climes. 


nudity  'slfHoRs  are  IMTW  >tay 
away.  Of  what  do  they  complain?  A 
dancer  is  not  brought  into  their  houses. 
She  is  not  made  to  walk  in  the  street. 
Individual  sentiments  have  therefore  no 
pretext  of  being  wounded.” 

Mr.  Louys  argues  that  if  there  is  nar- 
row persecution  of  dancers  in  music 
halls,  of  women  that  take  part  in  living 
pictures,  tiiere  will  In  time  be  prudish 
supervision  of  picture  galleries,  censor- 
ship in  the  opera  house,  prohibition  of 
line! taped  models  for  art  students  'com- 
peting for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Mr.  Louys 
looks  forward  Sadly  to  the  abomination 
of  desolation  in  all  the  arts. 


We 


CONTAINS  TiMELY  HINTS 
FOR  JUDGES  AND  OTHERS 


Now  that  the  costumes  of  Miss  Ger 
trude  Hoffmann  and  other  dancers  or 
"Interpreters"  incite  the  close  and  crit- 
ical observation  of  police  officers  and 
Invite  the  judgment  of  magistrates,  “Be 
Nu  au  Theatre,”  by  Dr.  G.  J-  Wltkow- 
skl,  and  L.  Nass.  published  recently  by 
H.  Daragon,  Paris,  Is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Icard  tynote  his  treatise  concerning  tho 
impelling  cause  of  thefts  and  murdei  s 
committed  by  usually  amiable  and  moral 
women  and  explaining  pyromanla  as  ob. 
served  in  the  sex  that  now  wishes  to  be 
called  the  stronger,  so  that  magistrates 
might  profit  by  reading,  and  temper 
justice  with  pity  and  mercy.  It  is  also 
said  that  Krafft-Ebing  wrote  his  cele- 
brated treatise  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading Austrian  judges  to  class  as  a 
disease  that  which  had  been  held  a 
crime.  ”Le  Nu  au  Theatre"  may  a!soj| 
serve  a useful,  beneficial  purpose.  Read 
carefully  by  the  police,  magistrates  of 
high  and  low  degree,  agents  of  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  morals,  clergy- 
men who  thunder  against  stage  shows 
that  they  have  not  themselves  seen,  and 
even  mayors  who  are  always  actuated 
by' a stern  sense  of  duty,  this  book  may 
lead  them  to  take  a broader,  more  lib- 
eral view  of  dramatic  representations, 
to  shake  off  the  idea  derived  from  early 
ascetics  afraid  of  a bath  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  necessarily,  Inevitably 
shameful  and  vile. 


Uso  glad  to  see  the  ceremon 
tersonal  address  of  the  man 
isting  I shall  be  favored  here 
ire'  with  crowded  houses,  and 
y delighted  audiences,  I re- 
public's servant.  Mr. 

Arnold  would  probably  have 
sed  the  manager’s  style  as 
We  approve  It.  There  Is  a 
the  good  old  florid  announce- 
inspired  the  young  and  the 
the  show;  that  led  the  bright 
ay  school  boy  to  steal  scrap- 
pipes,  copper,  brass  that  he 
I— and  thus  secure  entrance 
at  induced  a father  to  say  at 
.laria,  I think  I’ll  take  Henry 
ow  tonight  and  give  him  a 
bourne  I’d  rather  stay  at  home 
but  Henry  worked  well  in  the 
sterday  and  I wish  to  reward 
3 we  prefer  the  frank  expres- 
le  manager's  hope  that  there 
tod  business  to  the  affectedly 
d chaste  form  now  In  fashion: 
m stein  presents  Miss  Tootsie 
,”  though  Miss  Trommers  is 
ve  "personality." 

teh  from  Denver  read  that 
atlon  of  the  American  manner 
r g to  foreigners  as  ‘dagoes,’  1 
ads/  ‘butternuts,’  ‘red  necks’  ; 
obnoxious  titles,  occupied  con-  ! 
time  in  the  convention  of  the 
-'edeTation  of  Miners  today.” 
>ne  quote  Sir  Thomas  Browne 


no 
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Mr.  Henri  d’Argls  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  based  on  an  unmentionable  sub- 
ject which  he  treated  with  a frankness 
that  seems  Incredible  to  English  speak- 
ing people  who  know  Chaucer  only  as  a 
"poor  speller”  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
For  this  novel,  or  rather  study,  Paul 
Verlaine  wrote  a preface  In  which  be 
calmly  praised  the  book  as  “chaste  and 
just.”  He  had  the  foresight  to  add: 
"And  vet,  my  dear  d'Argis,  allow  me  to 
ask  you  If  you  do  not  fear  to  be  re- 
proached?" The  purpose  of  the  authors 
of  “Le  Xu  au  Theatre"  is  an  honest 
one:  To  give  a historical  account  of 

exposures,  partial,  or  complete,  of  the 
human  body  In  performances  off  the 
stage  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  ab- 
surd dropping  of  Strauss’  “Salome 
from  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House;  to  give  examples  of  li- 
cense and  censorship;  to  describe  plays 
ancient  and  modern  In  which  there  Is 
“nudity  in  dialogue.”  To  aid  the  reader 
in  forming  opinion,  254  illustrations  have 
been  introduced. 

There  Is  a preface  in' Which  the  au- 
thors say  that  they  plead  for  that  which 
is  beautiful  and  protest  against  that 
which  is  merely  vulgar,  indecent,  or  ob- 
scene. They  wisely  do  not  attempt  to 
give  a definition  of  beauty.  They  might 
say  that,  like  a landscape,  It  Is  In  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  They  might  better  j 
repeat  the  dictum  of  Joseph  de  Malstre: 
"Reauty  of  every  sort  Is  that  which 
pleases  enlightened  virtue.”  There  Is  a 
virtue  'bat  Is  sour  and  mole-eyed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  preface  Is  the 
quotation  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Pierre: 
Louyfp-whlrh  was  published  In  the  Jour- 
nal. Was  the  ingenious  author  of  "Aph- 
rodite." and  the  faithful  narrator  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  of  good  King 
Pansole  wholly  In  earnest  when  he  wrote 
this  defence  of  nudity  on  the  stage? 
Some  of  his  pleading  Is  indeed  out  of 
the  common;  It  might  be  called  para- 
doxical. Much  of  It  Is  straightforward 
common  sense.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
his  remark  that  If  an  actress  is  willing 
to  plav  undraped,  It  is  a matter  between 
her  and  her  confessor,  If  she  have  one; 
It  Is  not  a matter  between  her  and  a 
magistrate.  “.Vo  article  of  our  laws  Is 
applicable  in  this  ease,  for  no  one  can 
maintain  seriously  that  an  undraped 
woman  shocks  the  modesty  of  citizens 
who  pay  five  francs  to  see  her.  The 
theatre  is  a private  palace.  Perrons 


The  authors  of  “Le  Nu  au  Theatre” 
begin  their  pleasing  task  by  speaking  of 
spectators  daringly  or  immodestly 
dressed  in  boxes  of  theatres  and  opera 
houses.  They  mention  the  order  of  the 
now  reigning  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
insisted . that  when  he  should  grace  the 
opera  house  with  his  presence,  the  wo- 
men in  the  audience  should  wear  low- 
necked  bodices.  Napoleon  III.  and  Eu- 
genic were  no  less  severe  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  earlier  years  in  Paris  the  dress 
of  noble  dames  in  boxes  shocked  the 
majority  in  the  audience  to  the  point  of 
protest  by  hissing.  An  extraordinary 
story  is  told  of  tne  behavior  of  Christ- 
ine of  Sweden,  who  was  sternly  re- 
buked by  the  mother  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  they  saw  together  a comedy;  It 
may  here  be  said  that  this  book  of 
over  40H  pages,  large  octavo,  is  stuffed 
with  anecdotes  that  shed  ’ a curious 
light  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
many  centuries. 

There  is  a survey  of  the  sacred 
dances,  which  were  the  distinguishing 
if  not  the  sole  feature  of  the  primitive 
theatre.  These  dances  in  which  the  wo- 
men wore  chiefly  ornaments  were 
known  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia.  Later 
it  is  said  that  Cleopatra  herself,  a 
friend  of  the  ballet  and  of  plastic  pict- 
ures, did  not  hesitate  to  display  her- 
self to  tiie  privileged  of  her  court.  There 
is  a study  of  the  ancient  festivals  in 
jG recce.  In  leading  houses  at  Athens 
' there  were  private  shows,  such  as  in  the 
18th  century  were  given  at  “le  theatre 
libertin.”  Xenophon  describes  one  in 
which  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  figured.  At 
Rome  the  appearance  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor at'  floral  games  embarrassed  the  fe- 
male mimes  that  took  part.  Seeing  this, 
he  courteously  withdrew,  and  the’  per- 
foi  malice  then  went  on  in  its  primitive 
purity.  Female  miijies.  flute  players, 
gymnasts  were  commonly  undraped.  or 
they  wore  they  transparent  silks  of  Cos. 
Heliogabalus  appeared  in  most  fantastic 
shows.  In  a pantomime,  “Hercules 
Raging,”  a male  criminal,  condemned  to 
death,  was  burned  undraped,  alive. J 
Christian  women  and  girls  were  stripped 
before  they  were  thrown  to  the  beasts 
In  the  arena.  The  Emperor  Justinian 
insisted  that  mimes  and  acrobats  should 
wear  a decent  covering,  yei  his  wife 
was  Theodora,  who  before  she  married 
him,  displayed  herself  before  the  public 
In  a performance  of  such  a startling 
nature  that  even  Gibbon  veiled  his  ac- 
count by  putting  it  In  the  Greek  of  | 
Procopius  and  consigning  it  to  a foot- 
note, 


There  was  no  pretext  of  concealment 
in  many  miracle  plays  and  mysteries 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  In  royal  pro- 
cessions, as  In  the  entrance  of  Lou.s 
XI.  into  Paris,  of  Charles  V.  into  Ant- 
werp, women  walked  exulting  in  their 
revealed  beauty.  In  certain  mystery 
plays,  Eve,  Susanna,  and  more  sacred 
characters,  were  represented  as  un- 
draped, partially  or  wholly. 

Actresses,  however,  wer£  not  seen  >n 
the  French  stage,  as  the  (theatre  is  now 
understood,  before  the  17  th  centuii. 
Miss  Beaupre  was  tiie  first  who  dared 
to  take  a female  part.  This  was  in 
1633.  The  first  female  dancer,  de  La 
Fontaine,  was  seen  April  15,  1681.  The 
greater  number  of  actresses  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  physically  su- 
perb women,  who  were  appreciated  bj 
tiie  aristocratic  audiences,  weary  of  I he 
male  prederessorsT,  who  had  mimed  wo- 
men and  had  been  made-up  to  resem- 
ble t hem.  Tiie  lire  of  these  women  was 
that  of  the  period,  but  not  until  the 
18th  century  was  there  any  important 
development  in  tiie  public  exhibition  of 
women  more  or  less  unclad.  I he  police 
had  previously  repressed  tills  theatrical 
freedom,  although  private  orgies  were; 
notorious  and  private  and  libertine 
theatres  shameless.  In  I he  lsih  eentuiy 
actresses  appearing  as  bacchantes, 
muses,  goddesses,  heroines  of  Greek  or 
Roman  legends,  dressed  the  part,  as 
they  thought,  appropriately.  The  ap- 
propriateness was  chiefly  in  a display  of] 
portions  of  the  body.  Peasants  had] 
worn  silks,  Venus  a brocade  dress,  until 
Mme.  Favart  bad  tiie  courage  as  a coun- 
try woman  to  wear  a woollen  skirl  and, 
wooden  shoes.  Haughty  and  dissolute 
beauties  of  the  stage,  especially  the 
dancers,  began  to  be  more  reckless,  rhe 
police  was  vigilant  and  insisted  on  de- 
cency. Miss  i ’enlarge  was  obliged  to 
wear  a “calecon,”  and  tins  was  a con- 
ventional article  of  a dancer's  costume 
till  It  was  replaced  by  close  tights  lo 
which  a more  modern  taste  added  tne 
“tutu,”  a little  tlghi  petticoat  over 
ly  vp  tli.  muslin  skirts,  from  five  lo  la 


In  number,  are  placed.  There  was 

same  severity  In  Spain  and  in  Italian 
cities,  but  England,  mirabile  dlctui  was 
less  modest.  Miss  Parlsot  charmed 
audiences  at  the  opera  and  she  danced 
with  only  one  long  petticoat.  Miss  Salle, 
a woman  of  irreproachable  private  con- 
duct, and  Miss  Coulon  wore  costumes 
that  might  justly  be  considered  as  more  i 
indecent  than  the  scanty  ones  pre- , 
ferred  by  freak  dancers  of  last  season.  I 
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The  authors  of  this  book  nave  a great 
deal  to  say  about  the  figures,  the  plump- 
ness,  tiie  leanness,  as  well  as  about  the 
characters  of  singers,  actresses,  dancers 
of  the  18th  century  and  of  the  early 
part  of  tiie  19th  century.  There  are 
many  pages  that  are  aneedotical:  purely 
anecdotica!  but  Impurely  would  be  a 
more  fitting  term.  These  pages,  how- 
ever,  are  not  written  with  licentious  mo- 
tive; they  are  valuable  as  showing  the 
absolute  immorality  of  stage  life  in 
those  days.  The  Jives  of  these  reckless  , 
women  even  then  furnished  the  satirist 
and  the  moralist  with  abundant  ma- 
terial. Nor  are  tiie  anecdotes  related 
any  more  startling  than  those  recounted 
gravely  by  the  contemporaneous  writers 
of  memoirs  or  by  chroniclers  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

During  the  French  revolution  there 
was  a reform  In  costumes  of  the  stage. 
Classic  dress,  the  toga,  the  chlamys  and 
the  peplum,  were  worn.  The  theatre 
was  then  considered  as  an  excellent 
agent  of  moralizatlon  and  social  educa- 
tion.  It  was  no  time  for  provoking  dis- 
habille. The  people  were  expected  to 
admire  tiie  virtues  of  the  ancients  and 
to  learn  lessons  of  civic  order,  of  pat- 
riotism. Stage  characters  were  Roman 
matrons,  busied  in  twining  laurel 
wreaths  for  the  liberators  of  the  coun- 
try, or  candid,  brave,  angelic  virgins. 
There  Is  a legend— and  some  believe  It 
still— that  when  the  Goddess  of  Reason 
was  enthroned  In  Notre  Dame  at  the 
Festival  of  Reason  and  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, the  goddess  was  impersonated  by 
Miss  Mailiard,  a dissolute  person,  wan- 
tonly attired.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Miss 
Maiilard  wore  a long  white  robe,  a blue 
cloak  and  a red  cape.  She  did  not  re- 
cline voluptuously  on  the  a-ltar,  but  sat 
bolt  upright  on  a seat,  provided  for  her, 
while  a chorus  sang  a staid  hymn  to 
Liberty,  conqueror  of  Kings.  She  was 
a handsome  creature,  and  for  those  days 
a highly  estimable  person. 

Nor  did  the  theatre  become  porno- 
graphic either  In  costume  or  In  subject 
of  plays  during  the  Revolution.  If  act- 
resses wearing  Grecian  and  Roman 
dress  showed  portions  of  their  body,  it 
was  not  with  deliberate  or  licentious  in- 
tent. However  ill-regulated  their  lives 
were  off  the  stage,  in  the  theatre  their 
behavior  was  decorous. 

And  In  Ills  regulation  of  theatres 
Napoleon  was  prudish  In  his  wish 
that  the  most  strait-laced  bourgeois 
should  never  have  occasion  to  be  of- 
fended. There  was  a rigid  censor- 
ship of  dress  and  dialogue.  Napoleon 
insisted  on  heroism  in  action,  and  the 
psychologically  supernatural  oh  the 
stage.  He  wished  audiences  to  lea-n 
lessons  of  energy,  will,  morality.  In 
a ballet  “Paris”  there  was  a bathing 
scene,  an  innocent  one.  It  appears,  but 
(lie  Emperor  ordered  It  suppressed, 
and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  It 
and  judge  for  himself.  It  was 
changed,  but  he  then  saw  the  per- 
formance and  was  still  obdurate.  He 
reproached  his  brother  Luclen  for  a 
costume  worn  by  him  In  private  the- 
i atrtcals.  Yet  Miss  Duehesnois,  as 
Alzire  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  wore 
a costume  that  was  more  In  accord- 
ance with  ethnological  accuracy  than 
with  Napoleon's  Ideas.  Nor  was  Na- 
poleon at  all  prudish  In  his  personal 
relations  with  actresses.  The  memoirs 
of  Miss  George,  which  were  published 
recently,  show  clearly  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  him,  a lukewarm  lover. 
This  Miss  George,  whose  ravishing 
beauty  *is  preserved  In  the  portrait  by 
Gerard,  who  was  so  fastidious  In  her 
person  that  site  washed  herself  before 
going  into  tiie  baih,  that  she  might 
not  soil  the  w-ater,  where  she  was  to 
remain  an  hour  and  receive  visitors, 
grew  fat  and  unwieldy.  Delaunay 
meeting  her  at  the  age  of  68  saw  in 
her  only  an  obese  old  woman,  taking 
snuff  constantly  from  a saucer.  The 
story  of  Napoleon's  relations  with 
Miss  Mars  is  only  a legend. 

1 After  tiie  fall  of  the  first  empire 
there  were  some  singular  attempts  at 
realism.  Soulie's  drama,  "Christine  a 
Fontajnebleu,"  at  tiie  Odeon,  con- 
tained a scene,  where  a young  woman, 
feigning  death  to  escape  the  jealousy 
of  Christine,  was  put  on  a dissecting 
table.  This  drama  was  hissed.  It  re 
calls  Sograti’s  “La  Demoiselle  d'Ox 
ford,"  in  which  a young  woman,  ac-  ! 
ctised  of  theft,  is  condemned  to  be  i 
lianged.  Her  lover,  a medical  stu- 
dent, brings  to  her  In  prison  a sleep- 
ing potion.  She  Is  thought  to  be 
dead,  and  ner  body  is  given  to  the 
university.  She  is  seen  on  the  stage, 
wholly  undraped,  in  the  middle  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Students  draw  near  for 
a lesson  In  anatomy.  The  work  of 
dissection  is  about  to  begin;  when  she 
awakes  and  falls  into  the  aims  of  lier 
lover. 


ore  and 

. ora  common.  Thera  were  protests,  i:s 
In  ISM.  when  a deputy  objected  to  a 
ballet  at  the  Opera.  "La  Tentatlon," 
which.  he  said,  "caused  the  young-  wife 
to  blush  and  drove  away  the  mother  of 
a family!"  The  Director  of  the  Fine 
Arts  warred  against  petticoats  too 
short  and  bodices  cut  too  low.  The 
modest  Sosthene  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
substituted  for  tights  a sort  of  pan- 
telette  that  came  below  a reasonably 
long  skirt.  The  dress  was  hideous,  and 
in  1S3-,  TagHonl  adopted  the  ballet  cos- 
tume that  is  now  known  as  conven- 
tional ill  ballets  worthy  the  name.  Yet 
Theoplille  Gautier  declaimed  eloquently 
against  this  costume  when  It  was  worn 
by  Indian  maidens  dancing  in  forests  of 
North  America  -with  their  hair  taste- 
fully arranged  in  the  Grecian  manner. 
Only  a- short  time  ago  Miss  I-feva  Sarce.v 
refused  to  dance  the  Dance  or  the 
Seven  Veils  in  •'Salome"  at  the  Oaite- 
Lyrlque.  Paris,  in  any  other  costume 
than  the  convenitlonal  dress,  "tutu"  and 

fall.  Lola  Montez  tried  to  break  away 
I from  t lie  custom  in  1840,  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  and  t Ire  audacity,  or  in-  ! 
decency,  of  her  lack  of  Intimate  cloth-  ! 
ing  was  the  cause  of  her  ejection  from 
that  theatre.  Actresses  figured  as  live.  ; 
Susanna.  Venus.  In  plays,  with  an  anx- 
iety for  historical  accuracy  of  costume. 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken  appeared  in  1807. 
in  a revival  of  “Les  Pirates  de  la  Sa-  | 
I vane,”  to  the  great  delight  of  many  and 
I to  that  especially  of  Dumas  the  elder, 
alio  was  proud  to^be  photographed  with 
t I her.  He  was  In  ids  shirtsleeves  3nd  she 
j 1 was  In  tights  in  one  of  the  photographs 
k | that  quickly  made  their  way  across  the 
' , Atlantic. 


When  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the 
| height  of  its  suspicious  brilliance  act- 
7'resses  eager  to  display  fully  their  figure 
I found  formidable  rivals  In  noble  dames 
I of  the  court,  as  the  Princess  Metter- 
[ nlcli.  the  Countess  de  Castlglione,  the 
| iCountess  de  Pourtales,  Mme.  Gorschak- 
. off.  who  appeared  at  costume  balls  as 
, Diana,  an  almah.  Saiammbo,  Selika. 
i Venus.  Their  daring,  discomfited  act- 
resses and  deml-mondianes.  Yet  there 
were  actresses  whose  physical  attrac- 
y tlons  Inspired  poets  and  rhapsodists: 
f Leonide  Leblanc.  Celine  Montaland 
i Marguerite  Kellanger  (called  an  actress 
by  courtesy),  Xulia  Grisl.  Marie  Favart.'i 
Blanche  d'Antlgny,  who  appeared  in  j 
"Chilperlc"  clad  only  in  a sheep  skin 
thrown  about  her  sculptural  body.  Vlr. 
glnle  Dejazet.  the  great  actress  who! 
j was  madly  in  love  with  Fechter,  could! 
not  understand  how  any  woman  could  j 
do  herself  the  Injustice  of  appearing  as  t 
Eve.  She  approved  a transparent  cos- j 
tume  that  allowed  conjecture.  On  the  j 
other  hand.  Cecile  Merguiller  of  thei 
Opera  Comique  and  Caroline  Sella  were! 
savagely  self-respectful.  The  most  im- 
modest of  all  the  famous  stage  women! 
of  the  Second  Empire,  Celeste  Venard, 
known  as  Mogador,  had  her  reward. 
She  became  the  Comtesse  de  Chabrlllan. 

The  true  glories  of  the  stage.  Mme. 
Bernhardt  and  Mme.  Croisette,  one 
strikingly  thin,  the  other  so  fat  that 


py  are  eager  Tor  success  on  n more 
legitimate  basis.  When  "Manette  Solo- 
| inon"  was  produced,  de  Goncourt  wished 
I to  gain  an  effect  of  nudity  by  a looking- 
I glass  reflection,  but  the  manager,  Porel, 
j would  not  hear  of  It.  The  audacious 
j exhibitions  are  found  in  the  music  halls 
and  the  cafe  concerts,  al6o  In  reviews 
and  minor  theatres. 


I inn  pages,  treats  of  "L©  nil  dans  I" 

I Dialogue,"  i.  e„  immodesty,  coarse-  j 
I j ness,  licentiousness  in  the  dialogue  if; 

dramas.  The  authors  go  back  to  the 
! 'ancients,  whose  comedy  was  wholly 
without  the  reserve  of  modesty.  There 

III  uv  many  quotations  from  the  oulra- ! 
I g'cous  "Lysisl rata"  of  Aristophanes,! 
uni  from  comedies  of  Plautus.  There 
ore  surprising'  extracts  and  ilescrlp-\l 
lions  of  scenes  from  the  plays  of  the 
pious  Hrosvitha.  a nun  at  Gander- 
sin  ini,  tlic  playwright  whose  naivete 
; won  tip-  admiration  of  Mr.  Anatole 
1 France.  Tile  purpose  of  tile  saintly 
j woman  was  to  honor  chastity,  and 
j slip  chose  her  subjects,  from  tile  tales 
of  liagiograpliers.  She  lived  toward 
, the  end  of  tile  10th  century,  when 
speech  was  no  doubt  freer,  yet  it  is 
; almost  Impossible  to  believe  that  some 
ol  her  plays  were  acted  by  nuns  in 
i he  pi  e-.,uvc  of  grave  ecclesiastics 
j high  in  rank.  Quotations  from  the  old 
: miracle  plays  are  equally  astonlsn- 
; ing.  and  there  tire  strange  audacities 
|,  in  the  "Calan d ria"  of  Cardinal  Bib- 
hle.ii a and  "Les  Trois  Dorns,'1  by  the  ■ 
Canon  Pra.  After  discussion  of  French 
plays  of  the  renaissance,  the  channel 
is  crossed,  and  there  is  a short  exami- 
nation of  English  mysteries  and  the 
license  of  old  English  dramatic  lan- 
guage. Shakespeare  does  not  escape. 
In  this  manner  t lie  authors  come  down 
to  the  present  time,  illustrating  the 
license  in  many  countries,  and  there 
are  quotations  from  modern  plays  by 
Lavndan,  Hermant,  de  Porto-Riche, 
Hervleu,  Brleux,  Donnay,  and  not  , 
merely  from  vile  pieces  in  minor  the- I 
atres. 

Looking  over  these  quotations  from! 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  remember-! 
ing  the  subjects  often  taken  for  dra-  1 
mafic  treatment,  it  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  see  how  a Jeremy  Collier 
might  arise  in  any  period  to  demand 
a reformation,  of  the  stage,  forgetting 
that  distinctively  Immoral  plays 
quickly  pass  out  of  favor  and  are  in 
tlie  great  minority;  forgetting  that 
dramatic  dialogue,  if  It  at  times  and! 
in  coarse  times  has  been  coarse,  has  ! 

I also  been  a corrector  of  meanness  and  I 
Immorality,  a spur  to  honor  and  pa-  ' 
trlotism,  a valiant  supporter  of  that 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  Nor 
/ have  the  great  stage  heroines  from 
Antigone  to  Camille,  from  Viola  to 
Nora,  been  women  who  have  Inter- 
ested thousands  only  by  an  unblush- 
ing revelation  of  physical  perfection. 

PHILIP  HALE. 


The  chapter  devoted  to  . these  exhlbl- ! 
tions  Is  a curious  one.’  The  authors 
begin  by  admitting  frankly  that  too 
often  playwrights,  managers,  and  ac- 
tresses search  a success  due  to  licen- 
tious curiosity  rather  than  an  artistic 
success.  The  spectator  is  seldom  drawn 
by  a desire  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
art.  Various  reviews  with  strange  cos- 
tumes arc  described  and  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  are  helpful  to  full 
understanding.  Leading  critics,  as 
Adolph  Brissun,  not  at  all  squeamish, 

Incapable  of  hypocrisy,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  cry  out  against  the'  base  ani- 
malism of  these  shows.  In  1907-08  the 
apotheosis  of  nudity  was  at  its  height. 

Dr.  Witkowski  and  Mr.  Nass  are  of 
the  opinion  that  living  pictures  is  the 
truly  artistic  representation  of  nudity. 
Tlie  living  picture  excludes  all  porno- 
graphy when  it  is  represented  under 
certain  conditions  of  stage  setting,  when 
the  subject  or  subjects  really  slmulatt 
Inanimate  statues.  It  is  truly  aesthetic 
when  the  subjects  are  chosen  carefully, 
and  the  women  are  sculpturally  (law- 
less. The  immobility  of  the  model,  the  | 

| chalky  whiteness  of  her  body,  tlie  artis- 
tic position,  tlie  grace  and  nobility — 
j these  do  not  attract  the  erotomaniac.  He 
prefers  tlie  scanty  dress  of  a singer, 
tlie  now  revealing,  now  concealing  cos- 
tume of  a dancer.  Nudity  is  less  dis- 
turbing than  semi-nudity. 

1 lie  tableau  vlvant  was  much  In 
vogue  In  the  Second  Empire,  and  gave 
l Plea-vlJre  to  the  court  at  Complegne, 
Cabanel  and  VIolIet-le-Duc  composed 
tne  groups.  The  costumes  and  acres-  ! 
sories  came  from  the  Opera.  The  great 
public  found  pleasure  in  tlie  tableaux 
vlvants  of  tlie  Keller  family,  especial] v , 
in  the  beauty  of  Miss  Wllhelmine  as' 
.Ariadne,  after  the  statue  of  Dannecker.  ; 
,_AlElionse  Karr  made  merry  at  the  ex-  ! 
pense  of  the  bourgeois  who'  went  to  see' 
the  Kellers  first,  fired  by  the  hope  of! 

1 an(1  bitterly  dlsapppolnted.  | 

Afh  Tmst  rft  C10Be  as  a tpxt  the  saving! 
of  Diderot:  "I  like  to  see  nudity,  but! 

I do  not  like  to  have  It  shown  to  me."  ! 

fa  mil  -dl-  ,'10t  flnd  the  women  of  this 
family  rigorously"  beautiful,  and  ho1 
tbe  opinion  that  the  fleshings' 
did  Injustice  artistically  to  the  human 
f°™;  “ w-as  said  that  Keller  showed  to  ; 
caiefully  chosen  audiences  living  pic-' 

nude  ln  WhlCh  the  figllres  W'ere  wholly' 
LIvin 


for  ,kS  ?lctures  have  been  in  fashion 
for  about  a dozen  years  in  Parisian' 
music  halls.  The  authors  find  them  fa? 
.less  indecent  than  bull  fights  and  mod- I 
ein  and  applauded  dances.  They  recall 
I with  pleasure  the  "Poems  of  Love  for 
Diving  Pictures,"  written  by  Armani 
Silvestre,  and  recited  with  music  bv ! 
Alexandre  Georges.  Tlie  characters 
represented  were  Adam  and  Eve,  Ruth 
I biff  D‘fna  and  Dndyniion,  Catul- ' 

she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  boards  " . -1  -eabia,  Judith  and  Holofernes.  ! 

after  her  marriage  to  tlie  banker  Stern,!  ._an'V.  othsheba,  Antony  and 

did  not  depend  on  scanty  costumes  for  ! 
i-their  fame.  And  It  may  here  be  said 
[that  the  leanness  or  the  obesity  of  any  I 
actress  lias  for  years  in  Paris  been  an  j 
.apparently  legitimate  subject  for  criti-t 
J oism,  for  raillery  and  for  cruel  epigram.  ! 

I The  women  at  tlie  minor  theatres  knew  ; 

I tills  only  too  well.  The  managers  real-, 
izing  the  drawing  power  of  beauty  pro- ; 
vlded  costumes  that  would  Insure  the  j 
i success  of  tlie  well-favored.  It  should  ; 

I be  remembered,  however,  that  tlie  suc- 
i cess  of  Offenbach’s  operettas  never  de 
3 pended  on  any  undue  exhibition  of  worn 
en's  bodies. 


Cleopatra.  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Manou 
Lescaut  and  Dee  Grieux.  and  other  fa-! 
mous  lovers.  Tills  spectacle  was  seen 
a?.faf,  back  as  1S92,  in  the  Theatre  ] 
d Application.  Perhaps  the  most  tri-  • 
umphant  exhibition  of  living  pictures! 
was  at  the  Olympia,  Paris,  in  1907.  The  ] 


manager  then  laid  great  stress  on  the 
Hon?111"  character  °r  the  nude  e.xhibi 


ibi-  j 


There  is  also  a chapter  eoncerningj 
nudity  ln  the  contemporaneous  stage  I 
dance.  Tlie  authors  state  that  in  the! 
dance  which  may  be  characterized  aS! 
a fantasy,  dishabille  is  an  Indespensable  I 


There  came  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  | element  of  success.  Sometimes  a dar 


and  down  to  tlie  present  time  what 
may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  nudity. 
Tlie  word  "nu”  Itself  made  Its  way  into 
titles  of  dramatic  pieces  as  a magnet 
for  the  box  office.  An  actress  of  re- 
markable talent,  Mme.  Suzanne  Despres 
in  de  Curel's  "Fille  Sauvage”  was  forced 
by  the  demands  of  her  part  to  appear 
In  closely  fitting  tights,  the  first  time, 
wrote  Larroumet,  that  a true  artist  had 
j exhibited  herself  in  this  manner.  (This 
was  in  1902).  Two  years  later  Miss  Car- 
tier refused  to  play  in  "Fleur  d'Annam’’ 
because  the  costume  designed  for  her 
was  too  light.  Tlie  manager  claimed 
damages,  but  tlie  court  decided  ln  favor 


without  true  originality  Invents  a new 
dance  and  an  unusual  costume  as  Miss 
Isadora  Duncan,  "the  ieaper  with  bare 
feet,  who  pretends  to  have  invented  tlie 
dance  of  the  future— a revival  of  the 
Grecian  dance-because  she  has  thrown 
away  her  slippers  behind  the  scenes  and 
donned  an  ample  peplum."  There  is 
room  for  other  costumes  between  the 
classic  "tutu"  of  tlie  Opera  and  Miss 
Duncan  s peplum.  There  is  the  "danse 
en  robe  ’ of  Cleo  de  Merode,  the 
chanting  and  transparent  skirt  of  La 
Belie  Leonora,  (he  costumes  of  the 
many  Salomes.  Tile  "tutu”  is  outrage- 
ously conventional,  wholly  out  of  place 
I i!n  ,anY  dance  o£  a sharply  defined  hls- 

; of  the  actress,  admitting  that  such  aj  of"^  "reaflstl^y^dances  ^ a dlscllsslon 
j costume  could  compromise  her  reputa- 1 ____ 

' tion  and  lower  her  to  the  rank  of  at  There  is  « ... 

“theat reuse.”  At  the  same  time  when;  . p on  s age  nudity 

Miss  Roggers  played  Nyssla  ln  Gide's ! / n Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
"Le  Roi  Candaule,"  the  critic  of  the;  Morocco,  Japan,  England  and  America 
Temps,  the  same  Larroumet  complained  | There  is  an  account  of  the  mismlvw 
that  tlie  great  scene,  the  one  in  which  ; „ ,r.  v,„  , . „ . vent- 

the  queen  according  to  the  old  story  un-  -s  aud  Allan  at  Manchester, 

dresses,  was  ruined  because  she  re-'  a^ter  she  had  been  the  rage  in  London; 
mained'  clothed  from  her  neck  to  her'  also  of  the  ridiculous  interdiction  of 
heels  in  a modest  night  dress.  When ! J "Salome"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
there  are  such  conflicting  opinions  from  J j House.  To  point  the  "hypocrisy"  ©f 
grave  judges,  what  is  a poor  girl  to  do?:  the  Americans,  extracts  from  the  Thaw 

■■  j trial  are  added,  also  for  the  purpose 

A frank  attempt  at  a revelation  of:  of  shedding  light  on  private  entertaln- 
nuditv  on  the  stage  of  the  leading  Pa-i  men,s  in  New  York.  There  is  a chapier 

risian  theatres  is  rare.  The  authors  j " ‘V1  R parti  ' 

, , „ , uiarly  full  account  of  the  action  brought 

j mention  the  exhibition  of  une  academle  | against  certain  Parisian  managers  by 
| feminine"  in  "Thais"  and  "Aphrodite"  j a conservative  deputy,  M.  Jules  Dela- 
| at  the  Opera.  Tlie  managers  refuse;  ba-ve’ 
either  from  fear  of  scandal,  or  because 


The  second  part  of  this  book,  over  ' 


\J  A.  c-  2. 


-r 


SELF-ABSORPTION  IN  ART. 

Ruth  Bryan  Leavitt,  the  daughter 
of  William  J.  Bryan,  left  her  hus- 
band, William  Homer  Leavitt,  the 
painter,  "because  she  could  not  en- 
ter into  her  hu'sband's  ambition  to 
surpass  the  artists  of  the  past  in  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Last  Supper." 
Mr.  Leavitt  gave  a peculiarly  male 
explanation  when  he  said  to  a re- 
porter that  his  wife  was  Jealous  of 
"the  art  impulse  which  enthralls 
him.”  Her  tastes  are  domestic.  “She 
wanted  our  lives  to  centre  around 
the  commonplaces  of  home.  My  am- 
bition was  more  lofty.  Art  called  me 
t*b  Europe.  I was  ln  the  grip  of  a 
master  passion  to  paint  a great  pict- 
ure.” iftr.  Leavitt  also  said  that  wan- 
dering over  Europe  he  had  made  al- 
most countless  studies  for  figures 
"which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
painting  I am  now  about  to  begin. 
My  wife  did  not  care  for  the  nomadic 
life  involved  In  the  pursuit.” 

There  was  an  end  to  domestic  hap- 
piness because  Mr.  Leavitt  wished  to 
outdo  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  other 
painters  of  renown.  "Wished?”  He 
knew  he  could  do  it.  We  are  not  told 
when  and  where  the  thought,  which 
was  conviction,  came  to  him.  In  a 
street  car?  In  the  night  watches? 
When  he  was  a dreamy  lad?  When 
he  exulted  in  the  first  flush  of  man- 
hood? Rueben  PettingiU,  the  hero 
of  a story  by  Artemus  Ward,  saw 
fireworks  in  Boston,  and  returning 
to  the  farm  In  New  Hampshire,  said : 
"I  will  make  some  myself."  "He  said 
this  while  eating  a lobster  on  top  of 
the  coach.” 

Mr.  Leavitt  may  paint  a memor- 
able picture.  He  may  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  certain  modern  French 
painters  of  sacred  subjects  and  give 
the  figures  the  costumes  of  today,  as 
Paul  Veronese  clothed  the  guests  ln 
his  representation  of  the  wedding 
feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  In  gorgeous 
dress  of  his  own  period.  Perhaps  he 
will  share  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Louis 
Germain  Levy,  a rabbi  of  the  Israel- 
ltish  Liberal  Union,  that  while  there 


were  twelve  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot 
never  existed  In  flesh  and  blood,  and 
so  this  Judas  may  not  figure  with 
his  red  hair  and  beard  ln  Mr. 
Leavitt's  picture.  All  tjjis  Is  Imma- 
terial. The  fact  remains  that,  as  In 
Balzac's  "Recherche  de  l'Absolu" 
and  Zola's  "L'Oeuvre,"  the  woman 
suffers  from  the  husband's  pursuit 
of  an  Ideal. 

A painter,  composer  of  music,  nov- 
I (‘list,  poet,  is  unhappy,  vexed,  en- 
I raged  because  his  wife  does  not.  sac- 
I riflee  her  life  in  blind  adoration.  It 
is  not  enough  that  she  relieves  him 
from  domestic  care,  that  his  time  Is 
his  own,  that  there  Is  no  creaking 
of  the  household  machinery.  She 
may  conceal  her  doubts  and  fears 
concerning  his  ability.  She  may  even 
hide  from  him  positive  bodily  ail- 
ments as  well  as  mental  worries  that 
he  may  work  on  undisturbed.  All 
this  is  not  enough.  He  demands  con- 
stant, thick,  pungent  clouds  of  in- 
cense ln  his  honor.  His  wife  must 
never  weary  of  swinging  the  censer 
beneath  his  nostrils.  The  hymn  of 
praise  must  be  always  sounding  in 
his  ears.  What  wonder  if  there  are 
sensible,  normal  women  that  rebel, 
or  quietly  leave  the  spouse  In  his 
self -absorption  to  work  out  his  own 
way? 


ORPHEL’M  THEATRE:  The  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  presents 
"Quincy  Adarr>3  Sawyer,"  by  Justin  Ad- 
ams, with  the  following  cast: 

Quincy  Adams  Sawyer Howell  Hansel 

Zellck  Pettlngell  John  Meehan 

Obadiah  Strout  Walter  Walker, 

Arthur  Hastings  Wvley  Birch  ! 

Hiram  Maxwell Wm.  DeWolf! 

Deacon  Mason William  Mason  ! 

Abner  Stiles William  Leahv  1 

Bob  Wood Paul  Linton 

Sam  Hill George  Wellington 

Benoit  Hill . . Frank  Meagher1 

Jim  Cobb John  MacNell  ] 

Bill  Cobb  James  Strong1 

Alice  Petttngeli  Edna  Brunei 

Mrs.  Hepsibah  Putnam  ...  Katherine  Clinton 

Samanathy  Green  Mary  Sanders; 

Mrs.  Crowley  Rose  Morison 

Llndy  Putnam  Elizabeth  Royal 

Mandy  Skinner Holly  Hollis 

Huidy  Mason  Grace  Lothrop 

Mrs.  Hawkins  Claire  Winchester! 

■MM  KIDS  IT 
KEITH'S  I BIS  BIT 

Gus  Edwards'  "Kountry  Kids,"  a j 
Company  of  nine  rural  comedians  and 
comediennes,  last  night  scored  one  of 
the  big  hits  on  this  week's  bill  at 
Keith's.  The  Edwards  combination 
presents  a truly  rural  musical  com- 
edy, entitled  "Miss  Rose's  Birthday," 
made  up  of  songs,  dances  and  the 
amusing  antics  of  the  country  lad. 
There's  the  old-fashioned  barn  dance 
that  made  one  hit  and  Miss  Jeanette 
Childs’  Yama  Yama  man  made  an- 
other, the  sketch  concluding  with 
something  amusing  and  up  to  date  In 
the  “Rube  Marathon,"  In  which  the 
entire  company  participated. 

A great  hand- balancing  team  on 
this  week's  card  is  that  of  the  Three 
Hanlons,  whose  work  is  more  varied 
and  more  daring  than  that  attempted 
by  other  similar  combinations.  Har- 
ry de  Coe  in  his  offering,  in  which 
he  performs  wonderful  feats  of  bal- 
ancing with  ordinary  household  fur- 
niture holds  the  audience  breathless, 
especially  in  his  concluding  stunt,  in 
which,  penciled  high  upon  a pyramid 
of  tables,  he  sits  balanced  in  mid-al 


upon  the  hind  legs  of  a chair  with  no 
support  to  reach  and  catch  should  be 
lose  his  balance. 

J.  K.  Murray  and  Clara  Lane  are  old 
favorites  with  Keith  houses,  and;’  their 
reception  last  night,  when  the^  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  to  present  'tbei’- 
lltle  act  entitled  "A  Quiet  Honeymoon," 
was  most  enthusiastic.  The  sketch  gives  ! 
both  an  excellent  opportunity  to  display 
their  ability  as  soloists. 

The  rest  of  the  vaudeville  numbers  are 
Paul  Quinn  and  Joe  Mitchell  in  "The 
Lemon  City  Land  Agent."  a sketch 
that  is  as  humorous  as  its  name  would 
Indicate;  and  Frank  Russell  and  Lillian! 
Held,  In  song  and  dances.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's dancing  was  particularly  good. 

Preceding  the  vaudeville  performance,', 
the  Fadettes  of  Boston,  now  upon  the 
fourth  week  of  their  engagement  at  ] 
Keith’s,  render  an  hour's  concert  pro-|Y 
gram,  the  selections  being  changed  each  ‘rt 
week.  At  last  night’s  performance  the! 
number  from  "The  Red  Mill"  proved 
possibly  the  most  popular. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

A drama  of  American  social  life, 
"The  Final  Settlement,"  by  Lem  B.'.  < 
Parker,  was  the  attraction  at  the) 


1 


1 JL 


Grand  Opera  House  last  night.  The 
P ce  revolved  about  the  social  as-  | 
pirations  of  John  Stowe,  president  of  i 
a big  iron  corporation.  Like  all  of 
Clay  T.  Vance’s  productions,  there 
were  plenty  of  thrilling  situations 
and  exciting  climaxes. 

The  part  of  John  Stowe  was  played 
bv  Guy  Purrell,  while  Minnie  Kad- 
cl'ffe  was  Ellen  Stowe.  The  other 
members  of  the  cast  were  very  com- 
petent. 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

At  the  Bowdotn  Square  Theatre  yes- 
terday "Daniel  Boone"  proved  popular. 

In  the  leading  roles  Frederick  Van 
Rensselaer  Katherine  McGregor  and 
Sadie  Hilton  appeared,  while  James 
Barrett  handled  the  heavy  role  effec- 
tively. Tommy  Shearer  was  good  in  a 
Celtic  character  and  Florence  Hartley 
had  a part  that  created  fun.  Others  In 
the  cast  were  Hal  Brown,  Harry  Hum- 
phrey, Gladden  James  and  Sam  Brack. 
The  moving  picture  display  was  inter- 
esting. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE. 

A season  of  musical  comedy,  vaude- 1 
vtlle  and  extravaganza  opened  at  the] 
Columbia  Music  Hall  last  night  with 
the  appearance  of  Miner  & Marion’s 
Jardin  de  Paris  Girls.  "Midnight  Paris" 
proved  a lively  opening  sketch,  and 
there  were  new  songs  by  a well-bal- 
anced chorus.  As  vaudeville  sketches, 
the  Apache  dance,  the  Lyric  comedy 
four,  the  dancing  Mitchells  and  the 
Three  Stewarts  were  good. 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  at  The 
Herald  office  last  Friday  and  said  he 
was  going  on  a vacation.  “X  feel  the 
need  of  holidays."  As  though  in  the 
eyes  of  some  Mr.  Johnson's  whole  life 
had  not  been  one  long  holiday!  He  wore 
a black  shirt  of  the  sort  dear  to  visiting 
fishermen  in  the  Maine  of  black  fly  time. 
("In  fly  time.”  "In  fly  time."  Like  the 
word.  “lumbago,”  this  phrase  would 
serve  admirably  as  the  refrain  of  an 
operetta  chorus.  The  accent  would  nat- 
urally be  on  "fly."  "That  strain  again! 
it  had  a dying  fall.") 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “I  am  going 
on  a vacation  with  George  P.  Bolivar, 
the  Food  Scientist,  for  I have  observed 
that  men  whose  business  it  is  to  recom- 
mend a careful  and  low  diet  are  sure  to 
eat  and  drink  well  themselves  and  are 
invariably  jovial  companions.  I remem- 
ber with  pleasure  dining  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  after  he  had  regained  his 
health.  I think  it  is  the  time  for  me  to 
go  now,  so  that  Eustacia  can  have  the 
exclusive  care,  as  far  as  parental  super- 
vision is  concerned  of  the  boy.” 

"What  boy?”  we  asked  in  amazement. 
"My  boy.  or  rather  our  boy,”  answered 
Mr.  Johnson  proudly,  "Didn’t  I write 
you  that  we  are  at  last  blessed  with  a 
eon?  He  arrived  a month  before  I re- 
turned from  Africa.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
much  Interested  in  him.”  Had  Mr. 
Johnson 

Kat'n  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

We  were  at  Clamport  recently  for  a 
night  and  we  thought  Mrs.  Johnson 
never  so  fair,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  a boy:  we  saw  no  boy;  we  heard 
no  boy.  "No,"  explained  Mr.  Johnson, 
"we  put  the  baby  in  a neighbor’s  house. 
From  some  of  your  remarks  in  print  we 
inferred  that  you  were  not  fond  of  lit-  j 
tie  children  and  made  mock  of  parental 
pride.  But  we  have  a little  son  and 
h!»  name  is  Jonas.  Eustacia  wished  to 
call  him  Thomas,  a family  baptismal 
name  for  several  generations,  but  al- 
though I am  something  of  a Socialist.  | 
and  in  fact  sympathize  in  a certain  i 
degree  with  the  more  enlightened  Anar- 
jchlms  and  Nihilists,  I was  unwilling  | 
that  anyone  should  think  I named  my  j 
son  after  the  Sage  of  Cleveland,  O.  1 1 
preferred  Jonas,  the  name  of  the  ideal 
American."  "Jonas  who?"  we  ex- 
claimed. "Jonas  Johnson,  of  course." 

■ "No,  no.  What  great  American,  pray, 
was  named  Jonas?” 


Mr.  Johnson  took  out  one  of  his 
c'gars — he  never  offers  one  to  any- 
body, and  with  good.  Season — aSked 
for  a match,  and  again  there  was  the 
smelt  of  burning  rags.  "Do  you  mean 
to  cay  that  you  have  never  read  the 
Rolio  books?  That  you  do  not  re- 
member Jonas,  the  ever  sensible, 
shrewd,  handy,  thrifty,  all  accom- 
plished Jonas?  This  hero,  imagined 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  was  a big- 
ger man  than  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton; he  was  a more  typical  American. 
Washington  was.  Indeed,  a classic 
figure,  a superb  personage,  but  Jonas 
was  the  Incarnation  of  American 
'dean.  There  was  a dash  of  Jonas  In 


Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Lincoln  in- 
spired affection,  while  Washington  j 
inspired  awe.  It  Is  a constant  source 
of  surprise  to  me  that  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
leading  writers  of  America.  Who 
are  the  great  writers  of  this  coun-  | 
try?  Jonathan  Edwards,  Poe,  Emer-  | 
son.  Hawthorne,  Walt  Whitman.  1 1 
might  add  Herman  Melville,  Artemus 
Ward  and  Jacob  Abbott,  and  I am  not 
sure  that  Sylvester  Judd,  by  reason 
of  his  ’Margaret,’  should  not  be  num- 
bered with  them.  Jonas  Is  a remark- 
able, a typical  character,  deftly 
sketched.  There  is  no  one  in  fiction 
to  be  compared  with  him,  except  pos- 
sibly Ulysses.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  an 
uneven  and  exaggerated  Jonas,  a 
Jonas  gone  wrong.  Jonas  Johnson — 
it's  a good  name.” 

"And  I think  that  now  is  an  excellent 
time  for  me  to  go  away  for  a while. 
The  mother  should  be  everything  to  a 
child  in  its  early  and  impressionable 
months.  I notice  that,  like  all  men 
who  for  years  have  been  unaccustomed 
to  children,  I shout  at  Jonas,  thinking 
thus  to  be  understood.  We  all  raise 
the  voice  when  we  are  talking  with  the 
deaf  and  with  foreigners;  we  also  shout! 
at  children  until  they  are  about  14  or 
15  years  old.  Then  they  shout  at  us.  I 
It  is  better  that  I go  away.  Besides,  1 1 
must  add  to  my  notes  on  summer  ho- 
tels and  boarding  houses,  cottages  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  cottagers, 
before  the  season  is  over.  The  pursuit 
of  sociology  demands  self-sacrifice,  and 
I shall  miss  my  little  Jonas;  but  he  is 
in  good  hands,  and  I must  provide  for 
his  future. 

"By  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “I 
went  to  the  meeting  house  in  Clamport 
last  Sunday  night,  partly  for  sociologi- 
cal observation,  partly  because  I thought 
it  a good  thing  to  attend  the  service 
before  entering  upon  possibly  perilous 
adventures.  You  know  there  was  a time 
when  those  about  to  sail  for  Europe 
desired  the  prayers  of  the  congregation. 
There  were  only  a few  in  the  meeting 
house— several  native  middle-aged  and 
old  women  and  two  or  three  servant 
girls  from  summer  places.  The  service 
was  simple  and  Impressive.  I was 
struck  by  the  absence  of  young  men  a.  d 
women,  boys  and  girls,  I was  reared 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  as 
a boy  I actually  looked  forward  to  even- 
ing church  and  Sunday  school  concerts 
for  this  reason:  After  the  benediction, 

we  boys  would  rush  to  the  door.  Out- 
side the  church  we  would  stand  in  line 
on  each  side  of  the  tarred  walk  and 
grab  a girl  that  we  might  see  her  home. 
Some  girls  were  coquettish,  and  there 
would  be  fighting  the  next  day  at  re- 
cess. The  Joy  was  worth  the  risk.  Well 
do  I remember  the  waiting,  the  expec- 
tation, the  approach  of  the  adored  one 
in  her  Sunday  best,  the  pride  that  fol- 
lowed the  acceptance  of  an  awkwardly 
offered  arm,  the  despair  when  I jvas 
•cut  out.’  They  speak  of  calf-love.  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  there  is  no  such 
passionate  love  as  that  of  a boy  for  a 
girl.  I tremble  when  I think  of  little 
Jonas  in  the  future.  But  where  were 
these  boys  and  girls  of  Clamport?  I 
asked  the  storekeeper  next  day,  and  he 
laughed  and  said  he  guessed  "They  were 
down  on  the  pier  sure  enough.’  But  I 
must  be  going.  We  shall  have  to  rough 
it  for  a time.  Bolivar  persists  on  goingj 
in  his  automobile  until  we  near  Mt. 
Desert.”  And  Mr.  Johnson  left  with-! 
out  shutting  the  door.  An  extraordinary) 
person!  Is  he,  arfter  all,  a myslifier? 
Has  he  a son  Jonas,  or  Claude,  or  Her- 
kimer, Jr.?  . We  shall  write  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  this  very  day. 

MYSTtBI  FEiTltO 
IH  BJJJT  KEITH'S 

Adelaide  Hermann  Back  with 
New  and  Old  Feats  of  Magic 
—New  Program  by  Fadettes 
Wins  Applause. 

— ( J*  V 

COOL  DE  COE  CLIMBS 

TO  PERILOUS  PERCH 


Adelaide  Hermann,  mystifying  as 
when  she  first  launched  out  into  the 
world  of  mystery  and  legerdemain,  Is 
at  Keith’s  Theatre  this  week,  and  as 
usual  is  accorded  the  stellar  place  upon 
the  program. 

Mme.  Hermann  retains  in  her  reper- 
toire the  best  of  her  Illusions  and  feats 
of  magic  of  former  seasons  and  has 
added  several  new  demonstrations.  "The 
Queen  of  Magic”  as  usual  stages  her 
act  elaborately. 


iorflih ue  the  successes 
they  have  been  scoring  twice  daily  at 
Keith's  since  early  last  month.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Nichols 
the  new  program  was  played  yesterday^ 
in  a way  which  won  hearty  applause. 

De  Coe,  because  of  the  hit  he  made 
last  week,  is  retained.  De  Coe's 
specialty  is  chair  balancing,  and  he 
uses  ordinary  kitchen  chairs  and  tables 
for  tile  feats  that  look  impossible  until 
the  cool  young  man  in  the  Norfolk 
jacket  carries  them  off  without  a 
tremor.  The  culminating  feature  of  the 
act,  when  life  builds  up  a pile  of  four 
tables  and  several  chairs,  then  bal- 
ances atop  of  it  with  his  head  almost 
touching  the  borders,  makes  the  spec- 
tators gasp. 

Balancing  of  a different  and  some- 
what more  conventional  nature  is  done 
by  the  Kitabanzai  troupe  of  Japanese 
acrobats  and  equilibrists.  York  s dogs 
add  a touch  of  variety  to  the  bill,  and 
the  other  numbers  are  contributed  by 
Raymond  and  Caverly  and  by  Torm 
Dempsey.  The  former  have  an  amusing 
conversational  sketch,  "A  Booming 
Town,”  and  Dempsey  tells  stories. 

Fred  Hallen  and  Mollie  Fuller  have 
an  amusing  travesty  entitled  “A  Les- 
son at  11  P.  M.”  Hallen  and  Fuller 
haven't  been  in  Boston  for  some  time, 
but  the  reception  accorded  them  yes- 
terday showed  that  they  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

I GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


“On  Trial  for  His  Life”  Is  Thrilling 
Border  Melodrama.  ’ L'l 
! 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  A.  H. 

Woods  presents  "On  Trial  for  His  Life,” 
by  Owen  Davis.  In  the  cast  are: 

First  Lieutenant  Jack  Royal 

Clyde  Franklin 

Second  Lieutenant  Dick  James 

Charles  F.  Newson 

Col.  Roger  Clayton Frank  Storm 

Capt.  Howard  Winton Raymond  Capp 

Sergt.  John  Ford William  Wyman 

Ccrp.  Clancy J.  D.  Stanberry 

Priv.  Louis  Cohen Charles  Blake 

Romoko Arthur  G.  Laufman 

Lieut.  Jones Milton  Whittier 

Helen  Cameron Lydia  Powell 

Juanita  Fermosa Anny  Laying 

Polly  Ford Musa  Ray  Beal 

Algeciras,  where  the  pirates  came 
from  has  nothing  on  Fort  O’Brien, 
Texas.  Fort  O’Brien,  Texas,  is  where 
the  pirates  go  to  and  there  they  stay. 
The  homelike  little  outpost  is  on  the 
Mexican  border.  It  is  the  insatiate 
maw  of  the  Mexican  border  that 
causes  most  of  the  trouble. 

Jose  Selgas  represents  the  insatiate 
maw  and  does  so  very  ably.  He  steals 
cattle,  fortification  plans  and  ladies. 
Even  then  his  appette  for  the  con- 
ventional is  unappeased.  He  sets  fire 
to  the  guardhouse,  chloroforms  the 
hero — April  fool,  as  it  turns  out — and 
induces  several  United  States  sol- 
diers to  track  him  to  his  mountain 
fastness.  Fastness  was  Jose’s  (Pro- 
nounces Hosey's)  specialty.  But  hist! 

Jack  Royal,  with  his  trusty  zou- 
aves, who  do  a clever  drill  In  the  pre- 
ceding act,  locates  the  looter  in  his 
lair.  Here  he  discovers  Juanita  Fer- 
mosa, who  sounds  like  cigars  and  tea, 
and  acts  like  she  shouldn't.  Juanita 
Fermosa  says,  “Hah!”  But  to  no 
avail.  Jack  Royal  places  Helen  Cam- 
eron between  himself  and  the  out- 
laws’ fire,  everybody  shoots  every- 
body, everybody  drops  mortally 
wounded  and  by  the  time  the  smoke 
has  cleared  away  the  curtain  is  down. 

Oh,  yes,  and  there  Is  a court-mar- 
tial. But  Jack  didn't  do  it  anyway, 
so  how  could  they  execute  him? 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


Melodrama,  “Fallen  Among  Thieves,” 
Is  Presented  by  Stock  Company. 



"Fallen  Among  Thieves,”  produced 
yesterday  at  the  Bowdoin  Square  Thea- 
tre by  the  stock  company,  seemed  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  women  patrons. 

In  the  play  John  Langdon  and  Hester 
Parkin  are  sweethearts.  John  goes  to 
seek  a fortune  and  during  his  absence  a 
"smooth  city  chap”  induces  Hester  to 
elope.  John  searches  New  York  for  her 
and  finds  her  after  overcoming  many 
obstacles. 

Charlote  Hunt  as  Hester  and  Fred- 
erick Van  Rensselaer  as  her  lover  were 
well  cast. 

-f  At  2-*#  di  » f 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mrs.  Annie  Eesant  is  talking  freely 
about  the  soul  and  giving  interesting 
facts  about  the  precise  nature  of  the 
future  life.  Let  off  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
she  told  the  theosophlsts  of  that  city 
assembled  in  a hall  that  when  a drunk- 
ard dies,  ‘Mils  craving  for  drink  goes 
with  him  into  the  next  world  and  so 
takes  it  with  him  in  an  intensified 
form.  And  there  is  not  a ghost  of  a 
show  to  get  a drink  in  the  hercaftei. 
The  craving  gradually  wears  away,  but 
the  victim  suffers  intensely  in  the  mean- 
time.” , _ 

We  think  nobly  of  the  soul  and  no 
way  approve  her  opinion.  Is  not  death 

antlf  nntpn 


by  some,  because  they  wi- 
the bondage  of  the  body?  IMust  the 
snares  of  the  flesh  entice  the  soul  after 
it  has  dropped  its  hampering  dress? 
Must  there  in  the  next  world  be  a thirst  > 
for  rum  instead  of  righteousness? 



Henry  James,  the  Elder,  wrote  many  j. 
yeafcs  ago  a remarkable  article  on  in- 
temperance. Having  pointed  out  that 
drunkenness  is  "the  besetting  temptation 
of  all  those  whose  passive  side  is  more 
developed  than  their  practical  one,  or 
whose  energies  of  passion  and  thought 
are  superior  to  their  energy  of  action,” 
he  developed  the  proposition  that  drunk- 
enness needs  medication,  not  maledic- 
tion. "The  disease  is  an  Inherited  or 
natural  weakness  of  will,  and  is  quite 
as  curable  under  proper  care  as  any 
more  material  form  of  disease.  How 
stupid  to  preach  to  the  drunkard  upon 
the  evils  of  intemperance!  Has  he  not 
an  infinitely  keener  sense  of  these  in  his 
little  finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole 
complacent  and  noisy  noddle?  Is  not 
his  habit  a daily  and  dismal  hell  to  him? 
And  can  you  aspire  to  no  manlier  office 
than  stirring  up  its  coals?  Nothing  is 
more  common  for  thoughtless  people 
than  to  confound  the  will  or  practical 
ability  of  a person  with  his  wishes  or 
spiritual  desires  and  aspirations.”  The 
essay  is  no  doubt  unknown  to  the  great 
majority.  It  was  published  in  "Lectures 
and  Miscellanies"  (N.  Y.  1852),  and  is 
well  worthy  of  republication. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  wisely  remarks  that  alcohol  was 
probably  to  a large  extent  responsible  j 
for  the  hostile  demonstrations  at  La  Paz 
against  the  Argentine  legation.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  quotes  from  some 
traveller,  whose  name  *is  not  men- 
tioned: "When  not  at  work  or  at  church, 

the  peon  is  draining  his  chiea  jug,  and 
so  great  is  the  curse  of  this  liquor, 
which  is  made  from  corn  or  the  rinds  of 
pineapples,  that  on  a fiesta  or  holiday, 
a great  portion  of  the  natives  drink  till 
they  fall  in  a stupor.  On  such  a holiday 
men  and  women  will  crowd  the  chica 
shops,  where,  at  the  long  bar,  they  fill 
their  jugs  with  spirits.  Thence  they 
loll  along  leisurely  to  the  dancing 
ground  and  within  they  embrace  each 
other  in  a sort  of  Bacchanalian  orgy.” 
We  showed  this  paragraph  to  our  es- 
teemed and  distinguished  friend  the  His- 
torical Painter.  He  will  set  sail  from 
New  York  this  week.  His  one  wish  was 
that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  might  ac- 
company him,  but  Mr.  Johnson  left  no 
address,'  and  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  can 
give  no  information.  In  answer  to  our 
question  about  the  existence  of  a little 
Jonas,  she  answered  only  this:  “How 

long  have  you  known  Herkimer?  I am 
sorry  that  I am  not  able  to  give  you  his 
address.  When  he  is  on  a sociological 
tour,  he  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
I expect  him  back  at  any  time.” 


way  .......  — 

welcome  to  many,  eagerly  anticipated  | 


At  last,  at  last!  we  have  found  a bio- 
graphical dictionary  worthy  the  name. 
And  it  is  in  one  volume,  a little  volume 
of  348  pages,  a volume  that  can  be  car- 
ried in  a coat  pocket  without  provoking 
wifely  protest.  The  complete  title  is: 
"Eccentric  Biography;  or  Sketches  of 
Remarkable  Characters,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Including  Potentates,  States- 
men, Divines,  Historians.  Naval  and 
Military  Heroes,  philosophers,  Lawyers, 
Imposters,  Poets,  Painters,  Players, 
Dramatic  Writers,  Misers,  etc.,  etc.. 
etc.”  And  this  for  only  50  cents!  The 
volume  which  should  be  in  the  library, 
or  on  the  sitting  room  table,  or  by  the 
bedside,  or  in  the  pocket  of  every  man 
that  wishes  to  be  thought  broadly  cul- 
tivated was  published  at  London  in  1801. 

It  has  been  said  of  Sainte-Beuve  that 
men  and  women  described  by  him,  al- 
though by  nature  only  of  moderate  or 
inferior  ability,  seem  to  his  readers  over 
six  feet  in  height.  All  the  subjects  of 
this  anonymous  English  biographer  are 
giants  and  heroes.  Open  the  book  at 
random.  There  was  John  Henderson, 

B.  A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  an 
extraordinary  genius.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  him?  He  taught  Latin  when  he 
was  8 years  old.  He  taught  Greek  in  a 
Welsh  college  when  he  was  only  12.  His 
clothes  were  made  in  a fashion  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  he  wore  no  stock  or 
neckcloth.  He  was  a man  of  regular 
habits,  for  he  went  to  bed  Invariably 
about  daybreak  and  rose  in  the  after- 
noon. And  what  probably’ was  the  se- 
cret of  Mr.  Henderson’s  ability  to  ac- 
quire a learning  that  was  deep  and 
multifarious?  "It  was  his  custom  to 
strip  himself  naked  as  low  as  the  waist, 
and  taking  his  station  at  the  pump  near 
his  rooms,  would  completely  sluice  his 
head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body; 
after  which  he  would  pump  over  nis 
shirt,  and  putting  it  on,  In  that  condi- 
tion would  immediately  go  to  bed.” 

And  how  did  Mr.  Andrews  live  who  1 
acquired  such  skill  at  billiards.  In  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  part 
of  the  game  that  only  Abraham  Carter 
could  equal  him  In  Europe?  . His  regi- 
men was  tea  and  toast  and  butter  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Never- 
theless he  lost  vast  sums  at  games  of 
chance  and  retired  to  Kent,  where  he 
declared  to  a friend  that  "he  never 
knew  contentment  while  he  was  rolling 
In  money;  but  since  he  was  obliged  to 
live  upon  a scanty  pittance  he  thought 
himself  one  of  the  happiest  *nen  in  the 
universe.” 


« **  adroire  Christopher  P.vett,  an' 

Xc 
( he 


, „ • — is  no  doubt  but  hand  organs  shattered 

,,ent  carver  and  gilder,  formerly  In  the  nervous  system  of  John  Leech,  and 
e Duke  of  Cumberland's  retinue,  and  life  was  made  miserable  for  Herbert 
valiant  man  at  Dettlngen  Carlisle  Spencer  and  Octavo  Feulllet  by  crowing 
’oncenoy  and  Culloden.  His  house  was  cocks.  The  citizen  may  be  hardened  as 
urnod;  and  for  the  last  3S  years  of  his  ho  tondly  believes  t0  tha  dln  ot  " 
fe-he  died  in  1798  at  the  age'of  93- 
e never  slept  in  a bed.  but  on  the  floor 


manner,  as  the 


noxious 
chug-chug  of  a power 


n a chair  or  chairs,  and  always  with 
Is  clothes  on.  Samuel  Boyce,  an  in- 
enious  poet  and  writer,  sat  up  In  bed 
1th  a blanket  wrapped  about  him,  and 
hole  was  cut  in  the  blanket  sufficient 
) receive  his  arm.  Placing  the  paper 
his  knee,  “he  scribbled  his  composl- 
'T  ons  1,10  Press,  in  the  best  manner 
“ could."  Who  could  do  more?  There 
as  Henry  Mossop.  the  tragedian  who 
.e  according  to  the  live-character  he 
to  represent:  Broth  for  one-  roast 
k for  tyrants;  steaks  for  "measure 
measure  boiled  lamb  for  lovers- 
nS  for  “Tancred."  Would  that 
volume-infinite  riches  In  a little 
l— were  within  the  reach  of  all  that 
y child  pondering  it,  could  thus 
e its  life  sublime!  I 


*7^3/  'fof 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  who  Is  loudly 
talkative  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-noise 
society,  says  that  a Dr.  Lessing  reports 
jreat  progress  in  the  anti-noise  crusade 
n Germany.  A scheme  has  been  de- 
vised whereby  a member  of  any  one  of  \ 
these  societies  can  know  whether  it  is 
safe  to  lodge  in  certain  inns  and  apart- 
nent  houses,  for  there  is  a blue  list  of 
ibjectlonable  places.  Thackeray  described 
he  wretched  plight  of  the  man  whtktrav- 
Jlled  in  the  interests  of  Murray's  guide 
looks  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  only 
lecond  or  third  class  inns.  Mr.  Muir- 
tead  in  preparation  of  Baedeker's  guide 
jook  to  the  United  States  was  equally  , 
ntrepld.  The  anti-noise  societies  of 
tourse  send  an  investigator  who  is  rea- 
sonably nervous,  not  a phlegmatic  per- 
ion.  Noise  after  all  is  in  the  ear  of  the 
tearer.  The  children  that  drive  neigh- 
bors or  hotel  guests  frantic  do  not  dis- 
urb  the  mother. 


Schopenhauer  accused  his  fellow  coun- 
rymen  of  being  a noisy  race  and  wrote 
i splenetic  article  against  the  unrnean- 
ng  cracking  of  whips;  but  the  Germans 
tie  quiet  in  comparison  with  Italians. 
The  Germans  are  boisterous  talkers, 
specially  in  restaurants,  beer  halls,  beer 
jarder.s,  but  they  are  not  intentionally 
toisy.  A stranger  hearing  the  talk  of  a 
roup  at  a table  might  well  suppose  that 
he  fierce  dispute  would  inevitably  lead 
o blows  and  bloodshed,  but  the  apparent 
lisputants  are  most  amiably  disposed 
tnd  as  a matter  of  fact  are  in  agree- 
nent.  They  cannot  talk  otherwise. 
When  they  sing  on  the  operatic  stage 
hey  shout,  bawl,  scream,  to  the  great 
toy  of  the  audience.  But  a German  city 
>f  large  size  Is  less  noisy  than  a small 
ttalian  town.  Italians  in  their  own 
:ountry  seem  indisposed  to  sleep.  Nor 
any  German  city  is  there  ever  a din 
:omparable  with  that  in  a New  England 
village  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of 
Tuly. 

Noise  Is  not  inseparably  associated 
vith  the  city.  The  loneliest  little  village  | 
tas  its  nocturnal  noises  and  its  diurnal  \ 
acket  which  distress  a summer  visitor  I 
accustomed  to  the  roar  of  the  city.  The  I 
aileter  the  place,  the  calmer  the  atmos_ 
there,  the  more  irritating  are  the  dis- 
ant  sound  of  children’s  voices,  the  corn- 
notion  among  liens,  the  shriek  of  a 
•assing  automobile.  The  little  birds, 
vho,  according  (o  the  poets,  sing  praises 
t daybreak  to  the  Creator,  awaken 
urses  from  human  beings  who,  vainly 
ndeavorlng  to  sleep,  are  sure  that  each 
ilrd  is  at  least  eight  feet  In  height  and 
•tall t in  due  proportion.  There  is  no 
ueh  thing  as  absolute  silence  on  this 
arth  except  in  the  wild  and  superb 
•rose  poem  of  Poe  in  which  a miserable 
oan  is  cursed  by  a demon  with  the 
urse  of  silence.  Eugene  Fronient  In 
pending  a summer  in  the  Sahara  de- 
lared  that  silence  was  one  of  the  most 
ubtle  charms  of  that  solitary,  empty  re- 
ion, but  the  "silence"  enabled  him  to 
ear  the  flapping  wings  of  the  bird  far 
bove  him,  and  the  painter  said  of  this 
ilence:  “It  is  believed  that  it  repre- 

ents  the  absence  of  noise,  as  darkness 
esults  from  the  absence  of  light;  but 
tils  is  an  error.  If  I may  be  allowed  to 
ompare  the  sensations  of  the  ear  with 
io.se  of  the  eye,  the  silence  spread  over 
ast  spaces  is  a sort  of  aerial  transpar- 

■ noy,  which  renders  perceptions  clearer, 
pens  to  us  the  unknown  world  pf  ln- 
nitely  little  noises,  and  reveals  to  us 
wider  range  of  Inexpressible  delights.” 
ether  these  little  noises  are  delights, 
matter  of  individual  organization. 


the 

town  yet  It  is  a question  whether  his 
' vitality  is  not  impaired  by  it. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  thinks  Chi- 
cago Is  "the  most  keenly  alert  city  In 
artistic  discrimination  of  all  sorts  In 
America."  He  gives  this  Indisputable 
proof:  "For  Instance,  the  South  Shore 

Country  Club  has  engaged  my  orches- 
tra to  play  for  them  exclusively  for 
| two  weeks.  I am  told  that  the  pro- 
grams will  be  left  entirely  to  my  dis- 
cretion."   

We  were  confident  that  the  summer 
would  not  pass  without  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  dear  old  familiar  anec- 
dotes. Again  we  are  told  that  Col. 
Rickey  was  the  Inventor  of  the  pleas- 
ing beverage  that  preserves  his  mem- 
ory, and  how’  the  liquid  scheme  came 
to  him  In  a sultry  and  inspired  mo- 
ment. Again  we  are  told  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  stovepipe  hat  by  the 
daring  Mr.  Hetherlngton,  the  haber- 
dasher.   

The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  re- 
viewing a volume  of  Mr.  Gales  wor- 
thy's plays,  refers  to  Shakespeare’s 
“Corlolanus”  as  a tragedy  "much  un- 
derread and  underestimated."  It  .s 
j true,  as  the  Evening  Post  says,  that 
this  tragedy  demonstrates  “the  possi- 
bility of  representing  the  most  bitter 
class  conflict  In  the  most  tremendous 
character  conflict."  It  Is  not  hard, 
however,  to  assign  a reason  for  the 
indifference  of  the  general  public  at 
present  to  the  play. 

There  Is  no  romantic  Interest  In  It, 
as  the  term  romantic  Is  now  under- 
stood. Nor  is  the  theatre  public  in 
this  country  eager  to  hear  .long 
speeches.  There  is  no  young  heroine, 
posslonate  or  sentimental.  There  is 
little  action  in  the  present  significance 
of  the  word.  Coriolanus  was  a fine 
fellow  in  his  day,  but  the  man  in  the 
gallery  looks  on  him  as  one  “stuck 
on  himself.”  In  "Hamlet"  there  is 
everything,  from  the  ghost  to  low 
comedy,  from  the  mad  lady  to  killing. 
A play  founded  on  the  conflict  of 
swells  and  rough-handed  men  of  the 
people  seldom  interests  either  class, 
whichever  side  is  represented  as  vic- 
torious. 


| tractive  Richard  Burbank.  Knto  Ryan 

did  exceptionally  praiseworthy  work  as 
I Mrs.  Ca theft rt.  Donald  Mock.  Theodore 
1 neb  us,  George  flaasel^  Gertrude  Bin- 
lej  and  Mabel  Colcoril— all  members 
of  last  season'?  company-  had  charac- 
teristic roies  and  played  (them  m pleas- 
ing, characteristic  fashion.  The  new 
, members  of  the  company  shone  not  at 
all  dimly  among  the  rest. 

I For  next  w’cek  "Glittering  Gloria" 

• is  billed.  It  is  an  uproarious  farce.  In 
a littlf  notice  of  w’elcomo  within  the 
program  a promise  is  made  of  a 
Shakespearian  revival,  for  another 
presentation  of  "The  Circus  Girl,"  the 
musical  comedy  that  made  such  a hit 
last  year  at  the  Castle  Square;  for 
" I'be  College  Widow,"  "The  Prince 
Chap,"  “My  Wife,"  "The  Galloper," 
•Shore  Acres”  and  "The  Spoilers." 


one  of  Indifference  or  undisguised  con- 1 
tempt. 


rof.  Muensterberg  reminds  us  that 
ur  attention,  our  feeling,  our  Interest, 
r excitement  never  depend  upon  the 
lere  amount  of  the  stimulus,”  and  he 
rotests  against  the  notion  that  a neigli- 
orhood  is  necessarily  nerve-rasping  be- 
utse  it  is  noisy.  The  man  accustomed 
t railway  trains  or  trolley  cars  passing 
ear  him  may  be  kept  awake  by  the 
mparative  stillness  In  a village  or  In 
mountain  camp.  Yet  there  are  noises 


'LARGE  AUDIENCE 
CLAPS  "CLOTHES" 

Greets  John  Craig  Stock  Com- 
pany at  Castle  Square  Open- 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— The 
John  Craig  stock  company  presents 
“Clothes,"  by  A very  Hppwood  and 
Ohanning  Pollock,  with  the  following 
cast:  ' 

Richard  Burbank Ichn  Craig 

Arnold  West  Theodore  FriebuS 

John  Harding  George  Hassell 

Horace  Watling  Donald  Meek 

Thomas  Smith  Wilfred  Young 

Gibbs,  a servant Al.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Walling  Gertrude  Binley 

Mrs.  Cathcart.  Kate  Ryan 

Mrs.  Maxwell Gertrude  Shirley 

Airs.  Conningsby  .T.owe. . . . Eleanor  Brownell 

Patience  Augusta  Fyles Mabel  Colcord 

Maid  Florence  Shirley 

Olivia  Sherwood  - Mary  Young 

With  'the  main  auctitorium  crammed. 
Hie  balconies  filled,  and  every  bit  of 
standing  room  taken,  the  John  Craig 
stock  company  opened  its  second  sea- 
son at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  last 
evening.  The  audience  was  a most  en- 
thusiastic one.  Each  member  of  l he 
cast,  as  he  or  she  stepped  from  the 
wings,  was  given  a separate  and  pro- 
longed ovation.  Whether  the  member 
was  new  or  "old"  made  no  difference. 
If  “old."  tb?  ovqtion  signified  past  satis- 
faction and  future  confidence  on  the 
part  ot  applauders.  If  new.  it  meant  a 
warm  welcome  to  our  city. 

As  mighljbe  expected,  the  appear- 
ance, of  botli  Mary  Young  and  John 
Craig  was  the  signal  for  deafening 
applause..  For  several  seconds  the 
hero  and  heroine  were  unable  to  go 
on  with  thejv  parts,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  act  they  received  a personal 
•ovation  distinct  from  that  accorded 
the  cast  as  a whole. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
opening  night,  and  that  on  opening 
nighi  vigorous,  pleasure  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  applause  was  well  de- 
served. , “Clothes,"  a play  made  fa- 
miliar lo  Boston  theatregoers  by  Miss 
Grace  George  a treason  or  two  ago,  is 
a sparkling  little  comedy  of  modern 
American  life,  which  deals  with  the 
fondness  of  New  Yorkers  for  pretty 
clothes  in  general,  and  the  eagerness 
of  Miss  Olivia  Sherwood  for  one  stun- 
ning gown  in  particular. 

Miss  Sherwood's  appetite  for  finery 
| precipitates  herself  and  her  friends  into 
no  end  of  trouble,  till  a.  comfortable  so- 
lution is  reached  In  the  fourth  act.  In 
the  character  adorable,  if  imprudent. 
Olivia.  Miss  Young,  was  winsome  and 
sprightly  as  ever.  John  Craig  was  an  at- 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

They  Were  Sweethearts  True  and 
Had  Their  Reward. 

GRAJS’D  OPERA  HOUSE:  A.  H. 

Woods  presents  “The  Convict’s  Sweet- 1 
heart//  by  Owen  Davis,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Frank  Templeton Crane  Wilbur 

Milton  Doveroux ...Jack  Sharkey 

Jurlgo  Loek ’....George  Earle 

Terry  McNeill W.  E.  Browning 

Tom  Cobin ...Ed.  Rich 

Horace  Wnyland Frederick  Curtis 

Mark  Vail Edward  C.  Davis 

Nelson Harry  Benton 

O’ Day Nat  Pro)  lor 

Lucy  Corbin Florence  A.  Pinckney 

Barbu ra  Deveroux Lynda  Earle 

Maude  Wayland Mazie  Harrison 

Moya  O’Mally.  . .Edith  Browning 

BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

“The  Diamond  King"  Thrills  a Large 
Audience. 


“The  Diamond  King,"  from  the  pen 
of  Edwin  Souther,  was  given  yester- 
day at  the  Bowdoln  Square  Theatre 
in  a manner  that  greatly  delighted 
the  patrons  of  that  house.  The  story 
told  is  one  that  is  natural,  and  not 
once  has  the  author  resorted  to  meth- 
ods that  border  on  the  impossible  or 
that  required  unlimited  imaginative 
powers  to  follow  the  plot.  The  plot 
concerns  the  married  life  of  Armand 
I and  Marie  Constant.  They  are  hap- 
| pily  wedded.  It  appears  as  the  story 
progresses  that  Marie  has  been  mar- 
ried before,  but  this  was  merely  a 
child  g fancy  and  her  husband  left 
| her  on  her  wedding  day  and  she  never 
| heard  from  him  and  long  supposed 
him  dead.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
was  a criminal  and  confined  In  prison. 
Upon  his  release  he  searches  out  his 
girl  bride.  Then  follotvs  a series  of 
the  most  thrilling  Incidents,  which 
are  well  presented  by  the  various 
members  of  the  stock  company. 

fvMb?  /; 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 


'? 


Mr.  William  Allen  White,  arriving  at 
Kansas  City  after  journeying  in  effete 
moqarchies  and  Immoral  republics,  said 
jauntily  to  an  admiring  reporter:  “As 

between  Europe  and  Emporia,  I am 
strong  for  Emporia."  It  was  a Chicago 
woman,  one  Mrs.  Haggles,  who,  looking 
at  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  exclaimed:  "I 
have  seen  the  Apollo  and  I have  seen 
Haggles.  As  for  me.  give  me  Raggles." 


Mr.  White  met  no  kings  or  queens. 
Not  that  he  is  a haughty,  exclusive  per- 
son, but  he  did  not  happen  to  run  against 
them.  "I  was  In  crowds  where  T knew 
tiiere  must  have  been  dukes  and  princes, 
and  where  the  papers  said  afterward 
there  were  all  sorts  of  high  nobility, 
hut  I couldn't  pick  them  out  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  folks.  They  wore  the 
same  klqd  of  clothes,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  were  like  the  ordinary  run  of 
two-legged  men  and  women.”  What  did 
Mr.  White  expect?  That  dukes  should 
cair\  a strawberry  mark  on  their  fore- 
head? That  a prince  should  wear  a little 
crown  or  some  other  traditional  badge 
of  identification?  There  have  been  Eng- 
lish dukes  who  were  notoriously  shabby 
in  their  dress,  as  the  famous  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  known  familiarly  as  "the  Dirty 
Duke.  Dukes  and  the  very  rich  are 
pi  ivileged  persons;  they  can  wear  old 
clothes  and  smoke,  cheap  cigars  and  be 
applauded  for  their  conduct,  because 
"they  are  not  beastly  proud.” 

The  Sage  of  Emporia  objects  to  the 
class  distinctions  in  Europe  and  the  re- 
sultant "servile  attitude”  of  many.  “The 
finest  thing  In  the  world  I found  when 
coming  back  to  America,  and  that  was 
the  American  farmer  and  workman 
who  looked  you  squarely  In  the  eye,  kept 
his  hands  In  his  pockets  and  Indicated 
by  his  general  attitude  that-  if  you  did 
not  like  his  style  you  could  go  straight 
up.”  Mr.  White  is  a stanch  believer  in 
the  famous  democratic  theory  that  “one 
man's  as  good  as  another  and  a damned 
Signt  better."  If  Mr.  White  should 
venture  to  complain  hecause  an  American 
workman  did  not  do  a satisfactory  Joh 
for  him,  he  would  think  the  more  of  the  j 
workman  if  the  latter's  attitude  were  j 


So  there  are  no  class  distinctions  In  I 
America!  O yes  there  are.  There  Is 
now  the  meanest  and  most  corrupting  of 
all  distinctions — that  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  This  distinction,  un- 
known for  years  In  this  republic,  affects 
many  tradesmen,  many  workingmen, 
many  with  small  Incomes  and  salaries, 
many  who  believe  that  they  can  gain 
social  prominence  by  the  display  of 
wealth,  by  reckless  splurging. 


Perhaps  life  Is  better  ordered  In  Em- 
poria. Mr.  White  prefers  that  town  to 
Paris,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Reuben  Pottlngill,  the  broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested  agriculturist,  was  con- 
tented to  live  in  a peaceful  hamlet  of 
New  Hampshire.  "He  said  it  was  better 
than  a noisy  Othello.  Thus  do  these 
simple  children  of  nature  joke  in  a 
first-class  manner." 


There  is  a famous  saying  attributed  to 
Dean  Swift,  that  the  Lord  shows  his 
opinion  of  riches  by  the  people  to  whom 
he  gives  them,  and  this  same  Dr.  Swift, 
In  his  sermon  on  the  poor  man’s  con- 
tentment, showing  that  the  poor  enjoy 
many  temporal  blessings,  which  are  not 
common  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  names 
health  as  the  first  of  these  blessings. 
Yet  we  find  Dr.  Swift  writing  to  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  the  adorable  Vanessa; 

Remember  that  riches  are  nine  parts 
'In  ten  of  all  that  is  good  In  life,  and 
health  is  the  10th;  drinking  coffee  comes 
long  after,  yet  it  is  the  11th;  but  with- 
out the  two  former  you  cannot  drink  It 
right."  There  should  be  an  encyclopedia 
of  contradictory  statements  made  by 
great  men.  Perhaps  the  dean,  if  charged 
with  contradiction,  might  have  answered 
with  Walt  Whitman;  "I  am  large,  I 
contain  multitudes." 

Surely  this  Esther  Vanhomrigh  was  a 
woman  that  any  thoughtful  man  would 
have  travelled  miles  to  see.  She  must 
be  ranked  high  in  the  list  of  the 
"grandes  amoureuses,”  with  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra,  Mary  Stuart,  Catherine  I 
of  Russia,  Ninon  de  l’Enclos.  Nearly 
200  years  ago  she  wrote  passionately  to  I 
Swift  and  her  letters  are  still  glowing  { 
as  reh  coals;  “Put  my  passion  under  the  ! 
utmost  restraint;  send  me  as  distant  from 
you  as  the  earth  will  allow,  yet  you 
cannot  banish  those  charming  Ideas 
which  will  ever  stick  by  me,  whilst  I 
have  the  use  of  memory;  nor  ts  the  love 
I bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul;  for 
there  is  not  a single  atom  of  my  frame 
that  is  not  blended  with  it.”  And  yet 
there  have  been  writers  who  have  coolly 
dismissed  this  superb  woman  as  a for- 
ward miss. 


The  snubbing  of  American  dentists  at 
home  in  Berlin  by  their  German  col- 
leagues at  the  international  dental  con- 
gress was  undoubtedly  due  to  Jealousy. 
Even  30  years  ago  In  Berlin  the  two 
most  prominent  dentists  were  Ameri- 
cans whose  patients  were  among  those 
high  in  rank  and  office.  Furthermore 
one  of  the  two— he  killed  himself  a few 
years  ago— was  a leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can colony.  He  kept  open  house  and 
lived  "sumbustuously.”  Among  his 
friends  were  statesmen,  as  Bismarck, 
and  literary  men,  as  Paul  Llndau.  He 
was  a generous,  imprudent,  showy  soul, 
and  his  last  years  were  stormy.  An  en- 
tertaining book  might  be  written  about 
kings  and  their  American  dentists.  Dr. 
Evans  of  Paris  would  be  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  interesting  chapter.  It 
was  an  American  at  Dresden  who  cared 
for  the  teeth  of  Richard  Wagner  and 
the  Austrian  royal  family.  It  was  an 
American  at  Rome  who  filled  and 
bridged  and  pulled  for  Humbert  and  his 
beautiful  wife.  These  Americans 
charged  roundly  for  their  services,  nor 
did  their  fellow-countrymen  in  need  of 
professional  advice  escape.  Yet  the  one 
In  Berlin  whom  we  have  described,  did 
many  kind  acts  for  needy  Americans, 
and  he  was  especially  helpful  to  stu- 
dents whose  remittances  were  delayed 
or  suddenly  stopped. 


The  crusade  against  underclothes  for 
men  still  rages.  Will  a cold  winter  put 
an  end  to  it?  We  once  knew  a Russian 
gentleman  of  the  fine  old  school,  a be- 
liever in  serfdom  and  the  free  use  of 
tlie  knout,  who  wore  nothing  in  the 
coldest  weather  between  his  linen  shirt 
and  his  skin.  He  looked  on  under- 
clothes as  unhealthful  and  uncleanly. 
This  depends  on  how  often  they  are 
changed. 

'KEEGAN’S  PAL  PROVES 
AN  INTERESTING  PLAT 


Emmett  Corrigan  Stars  in  Paul 
Wilstach’s  Drama.  Produced 
at  Park  Theatre  for  the  First 
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jjv  PHILIP  HALE 

T \RK  THEATRE— "KeegaH‘3  Pal."  a 
A,  pl«>  »<  f»»r  arts  by  Paul  W'ls:«rh.  , 
MformeO  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  , 
•mmclt  Corrigan  and  company,  under j 
tho  management  of  Jos.  M.  Gaites 

„ K,rn  Emmett  Corrigan  t 

Peter  u“ , V” 4 Elite!  Clayton  l 

Jlartba  Ka.-imro ..John  A Butler! 

Me*  K.v  ' : 1 John  stokes  : 

Hajrtv^'  v*‘h Hattie  Bussell  j 

Jfn  vr*  » M aud  Bm  us  1 

Al Kastman Harry  11  anvot*d  : 

. . .Bessie  Brown  Howard 

Mixs  l em  Elanor  Hatter  j 

M.,rr  ...  Bertram  Marburg 

The  drama  was  produced  at  Chicago  j 
_ ' - c-  lhis  year  Mr.  Wtlstach  has1 

b'en  hitherto  known  chiefly  the 

busings  manager  of  the  late  Richard 
Mansfield  and  ns  the  biographer  of  that 
mr.tnr  r,ur  he  hns  written  a couple  of 
comedies  and  three  longer  plays, 
--(veesan's  PaV-  is  first  of  all  an'  in- 
teresting drama,  one  that  excites  tiie 
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EMMETT  CORRIGAN 
In  "Keegan’s  Pal,”  at  the  Park  Theatre. 


curiosity  of  the  audience  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  and  holds  it  to  the  very 
end.  Again  the  hero  is  the  thief,  but 
this  time  a repentant  one,  honored  in 
the  community.  Ijnown  for  his  legal 
ability  throughout  the  country,  haunt- 
ed by  the  dread  of  exposure  at  the 
hands  of  Keegan,  who  kept  still  when 
he  himself  was  caught  and  sentenced 

for  burglary. 

Keegan  gave  Peter  Raeburn  his 
chance.  Raeburn  was  grateful.  Kee- 
gan having  served  his  time,  commits  a 
few  daring  robberies  and  his  crowning 
work  Is  the  theft  of  the  Eastman  pearls. 
Raeburn’s  partner  in  the  law  is  on  Kee- 
gan’s track.  Raeburn  makes  every  effort 
to  save  his  pal,  fearing  lest  he  him- 
2f  be  accused  of  the  old  robbery. 

*Hls  one  weak  point  Is  his  love  lor 
daughter,  and  Keegan  plays  on 
*!s  so  that  the  lawyer  consents  to 
\de  the  pearls  in  his  house  safe. 

* oung  Raeburn,  a wild  lad.  under 
lear  of  blackmail,  opens  the  safe,  and 
!«  discovered  in  the  act  by  his  father. 
While  the  father  tells  his  son  the 
story  of  his  own  life,  to  point  a moral, 
the  daughter  and  the  junior  partner, 
returning  unexpectedly  from  the  op- 
era, see  the  pearls  on  the  table.  This 
Is  at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 

The  audience  may  well  guess  at  the 
ending  which  Is  ingenious.  If  not  wholly 
convincing;  for  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Keegan  as  portrayed  before 
t Is  act  that  leads  to  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Wilstach’s  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Keegan,  even  though 
siive  to  his  own  danger,  would  have  un- 
dergone suddenly  a change  of  heart,  un- 
ices Reaburn  had  in  confidence  told  him  ] 
tnat  he  would  give  to  him  the  value  of] 
the  pearls  with  which  the  ex-convict  in- 1 
tended  to  ‘have  his  chance  at  last  to  live 
a respectable  life. 

The  play  is  Interesting,  and  at  times 
absorbing.  In  spite  of  dialogue  that  is 
now  verbose  and  now  naive,  as  when 
Raeburn’s  son,  wishing  to  be  alone  that 
he  may  break  Into  the  safe,  urges  the 
maid  to  use  hi*  theatre  tickets  and  go  to 
tvx-atrf-  dressed  as  she  then  is.  In 


."good  reading?  ff  anyone  is  so  — 

tunate  as  to  have  the  first  edition  with 
its  plain,  direct  English.  Even  good 
old  Uncle  Amos  reads  the  memoirs  of  I 
a once  famous  burglar  and  marvels  at  j 
thd  exploits. 

Iu  ''Keegan’s  Pal"  the  es-burglar  Is  I 

honored  In  society,  as  In  “Captain  j 
I Swift,"  "Jim  the  Penman.”  "Raffles" 
Slid  "Arsene  Lupin"  the  hero  is  a dar=! 
log  criminal.  There  is  the  potential*  or  ' 
crime  in  every  man's  breast,  ^the  1 
audacity  of  a rogue  awakens  the  respect  j 
not  unmixed  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
naturally  blameless  and  timid.  It 
I Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  “Keegan’s 
i Pal."  which  is  a singular  mixture  of 
j strength  and  weakness,  with  strength 
j predominating,  of  constructive  skill  and 
! a few  details  that  are  prepostejpus,  of 
| straightforward  manly  speech  and  chai- 
I tering  sentimentality,  riveted  last  night 
t lie  attention  of  an  audience  that  filled 
! the  house  and  provoked  honest  and 
hearty  applause. 

' Mr.  Corrigan  played  the  part  of  the 
I elder  Raeburn  with  a dignity  and  a 
j sincerity  that  won  respect.  His  iniper- 
1 sonation  was  thoughtfully  composed, 
and  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
ex-burglar  were  brought  out  with  con- 
siderable psychological  ability.  Mr. 
Harwood,  an  actor  of  long  experience, 
was  admirable  as  Keegan,  playing  the 
part  with  an  authority  that  exerted  itself 
without  distracting  personal  exertion 
and  with  a fine  sense  of  the  nature  of 
the  criminal. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  respectable  as  the  ag- 
gressively respectable  junior  partner. 
Mr.  Butler  was  hardly  adequate  in  a 
trying  part,  and  Mr.  Marburg  played 
Simons  in  italics.  Miss  Clayton,  as  the 
affectionate  daughter  and  sweetheart, 
showed  fitting  warmth  in  the  too  fre- 
quent parental  embrace,  and  was  ap- 
propriately sentimental  and  gushing. 
The  pertness  of  the  stenographer  was  so 
marked  that  the  wonder  grew  that,  she 
retained  her  position  In  a law  firm  of 
such  high  standing. 

After  the  third  act  Mr.  Corrigan,  In 
answer  to  the  demand  for  a speech,  ] 
spoke  a few  words  and  introduced  the 
dramatist,  who  was  even  shorter  in  the 
expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude. 

REDUCES  UHH 
TO  LOWEST  TERMS 

Frenchman’s  Book  Study  for 
Those  Who  Would  Know  Why 
| They  Grin,  Giggle  or  Shout 
r with  Mirth. 


Twefcn  the  Jocularity  of  (he  gentleman 
and  that  of  the  vulgarian;  and  again, 
between  that  of  the  educated  and  un- 
educated man.” 


Mr.  Bergson’s  book  has  reached  a 
fifth  edition.  The  'volume,  a small 
octavo,  has  only  about  200  pages,  but 
It  Is  full  of  matter. 

The  author  first  of  all  Insists  that 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  comic 
outside  of  that  which  is  human.  A 
landscape,  for  instance.,  can  be  beau- 
tiful, sinister,  sublirne,  ugly;  It  Is 
never  laughable.  An  animal  excites 
laughter  only  when  the  attitude  of  a 
human  being  or  a human  expression 
is  seen  in  him.  ■ Met  Victor  Hugo, 
through  Ursus  as  a mouthpiece,  char- 
acterized the  dog  as  a comic  beast, 
whose  sweat  was  in  his  mouth,  whose 
laugh  was  in  his  tail.  “You  laugh  at 
a hat,”  says  Mr.  Bergson;  "you  do 
not  laugh  at  felt  or  straw,  but  at  the 
form  given  to  it  by  man,  the  shape 
decreed  by  human  caprice."  Here 
might  be  an  entertaining  digression. 
The  famous  and  "shocking  bad’’  hat 
of  the  late  Senator  Evarts  excited 
wonder,  awe  rather  than  laughter.  A 
plug  hat  on  a Roman  senator  or  on 
Julius  Caesar,  as  In  John  Leech's  pict- 
ures for  the  comic  history  of  Rome,  or 
on  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  excites 
laughter  by  the  incongruity.  No  one 
even  snickers  when  he  sees  a plug  hat 
on  a statesman  of  today  or  on  a glori- 
ous Apollo  In  human  form  going  to  a 
formal  dinner  or  the  opera. 


NOTHING  REALLY  COMIC 

BUT  WHAT  IS  HUMAN 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Some  time  ago  The  Herald  published 
an  article  on  the  causes  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  laughter  as  heard  in  theatres. 
The,  article  was  based  on  a study  of 
laughter  by  James  Sully,  and  there  was 
due  reference  to  the  remarkable  essay 
of  Baudelaire  on  the  same  subject. 

The  dramatic  season  of  1809-T0  will  be- 
gin tomorrow  in  this  city,  and  Inasmuch 
as  the  greater  number  of  plays,  known 
or  unfamiliar,  which  will  be  performed, 
here  are  comedies — many  of  them  of  a 
rather  farcical  nature— Mr.  Henri  Berg- 
son’s "Le  Rlre,"  published  by  Alcan  in  j 
Paris,  should  be  studied  by  all  that  wish| 
to  know  why  they  should  or  should  not! 
laugh.  Operatic  performances  and  ex- 
hibitions of  interpretative  dancing, 
whether  the  dancer  wear  the  classic  and 
traditional  costume  or  shun  stockings 
and  shoes  and  be  at  ease  in  a loose  and 
revealing  robe,  are  described  as  strictly 
educational.  Why  should  not  the  most 
absurd  musical  comedy  or  farce  also: 
be  educational?  Education  Is  in  the  air, 
and,  as  some  think,  makes  it  almost 
stifling.  Mr  Hammerstein  just  now  is 
bringing  out  "educational’’  tenors  and 
baritones  and  all  sorts  of  singing  wom- 
en. Aristotle  remarked  In  his  admired 
Ethics:  "As  life  has  its  pauses,  and  Inj 

them  admits  of  pastime  combined  with 
liveliness  or  Jocularity,  It  is  thought 
that  In  this  respect  also  there  is  a kind 
of  fitting  intercourse,  and  that  rules 
may  be  prescribed  as  to  the  kind  of 
things  one  should  say,  and  the  manner 
of  saving  them;  and  In  respect  of  hear- 
ing likewise  (and  there  will  be  a differ- 
ence between  the  saying  and  hearing 
such  and  such  things).  It  Is  plain  that 
; regard  to  these  things  also  there  will 
re  an  excess  and  defect,  and  a mean 
• • * It  is  characteristic -,of  a man  of 
tact  to  say  and  listen  to  such  things 
; s are  fit  for  a good  man  and  a gentle- 
man <>  sa  and  listen  to;  for  there  are 
things  which  are  becoming  for  such  a 
one  to  say  arfd  listen  to  in  the  way  of 
Jocularity”  and  there  Is  a difference  be- 


lt appears  that  the  comic  appeals 
especially  to  a well  poised  mind;  that 
laughter  works  most  favorably  on  a 
state  of  indifference,  for  the  chief 
enemy  of  laughter  is  emotion.  "In  a 
society  of  purely  Intelligent  beings  it 
Is  probable  that  there  would  be  no 
weeping,  but  perhaps  there  would  still 
be  laughter."  If  you  endeavor  to  put 
yourself  In  the  place  of  others,  if  you 
are  interested  keenly  In  all  they  say, 
attempt,  accomplish,  trifles  will  have 
Importance,  and  there  will  be  a som- 
bre coloring  to  all  things.  Look  on 
a.*  an  individual  spectator,  and  many 
dramas  will  turn  into  comedies.  Stop 
your  ears  to  the  music  in  a hall  where 
there  is  dancing,  and  the  dancers  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  How  many  human 
actions  could  stand  a like  test?  The 
ccmlc  addresses  itself  only  to  the  in- 
telligence. 


This  intelligence,  however,  should 
always  be  In  contact  with  other  in- 
telligences. A man  does  not  relish 
something  comical  If  he  feels  himself 
Isolated.  Laughter  has  need  of  an 
echo.  Laughter  is  always  the  laugh- 
ter of  a group.  A man  hearing  a ser- 
mon which  caused  others  to  weep  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  shed  tears.  He 
answered;  "I  do  not  belong  to  this 
parish.”  The  larger  the  theatre  audi- 
ence. the  more  boisterous  the  merri- 
ment. 

The  comic  arises  when  tjien  in 
groups  direct  their  attention  to  one 
of  them,  while  they  exercise  only  in- 
telligence, and  are  wholly  without 
emotional  interest.  This  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bergson  justifies  the  argument  of 
Baudelaire  that  laughter  is  essentially 
cruel,  fiendish,  unworthy  of  a just  and 
good  man. 


A man  falls  In  the  street;  he  may 
thus  Injure  himself;  the  spectators 
laugh.  They  would  not  laugh  if  they 
were  convinced  that  he  fell  with  de- 
liberate purpose.  They  laugh  because 
his  action  was  involuntary;  they  laugh 
at  his  awkwardness.  There  is  a sort 
o?  comedy  that  provokes  laughter  by 
like  -means.  Through  lack  of  Supple- 
ness, through  distraction,  by  an  effect 
of  rigidity,  the  muscles  of  the  man 
that  falls  continue  to  accomplish  the 
same  movement  when  circumstances 
demand  something  else.  Rigidity  In 
mechanism  leads  observers  to  grin. 

When  a certain  comic  effect  is  de- 
rived from  a certain  cause  the  effect 
seems  to  us  the  more  comic  as  we 
Judge  the  cause  mora  natural. 

A vice  often  resembles  ar  curvature 
of  the  soul.  There  are,  It  is  true, 
tragic  vices,  as  when  the  whole  soul 
enters  deeply  into  vice,  but  there  are 
comic  vices,  which  are  like  unto 
frames  brought  In  order  that  we  may 
insert  ourselves  in  them.  And  here  Is 
the  essential  difference  between  com- 
edy arid  the  drama.  “A  drama,  even 
when  it  depicts  passions  or  vices  that 
have  a name  Incorporates  them  so 
well  in  a person  that  the  names  are 
forgotten,  the  general  characters  ef- 
faced, and  we  think  no  more  about 
them,  but  about  the  person  who  ab- 
sorbs them;  and  this  Is  why  the  title 

f a drama  can  hardly  be  anything  but 
‘d  proper  name.  On  the  other  hand, 

many  comedies  bear  a common  name, 
’L’Avare,'  ‘Le  Joueur.’  If  I ask  you  to 
Imagine  a piece  that  may  be  called 
‘Le  Jaloux,’  Sganarelle  or  Georges 
Dandin  will  come  to  your  mind,  not 
Othello.  ’Le  .Taloux’  can  be  only  the 
title  of  a comedy.” 


Mr.  Bergson  elaborates  THTs-  view 
ward  the  end  of  his  study.  "We  s 
‘a  Tartuffe,*  but  we  do  not  say 
Phedre,’  or  a ’Polyeucte.’  ’’  He  ad-  j 
dresses  himself  first  of  all  to  French 
readers,  but  do  not  French  writers 
speak  of  an  Irresolute  person  of  native  l 
charm  and  ability  as  "a  Hamlet"?  Do 
not  Russians  and  Germans  speak  in 
like  manner?  Is  not  a father  who  has 
sacrificed  everything  for  an  ungrateful 
daughter  described  as  "a  Lear"?  "The 
man  Is  an  Othello"  is  heard  in  many 
lands. 

"The  comic  character  is  generally 
comical  according  to  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  his  self-unconsciousness.”  A 
tragic  character  will  not  change  any- 
thing in  his  conduct  because  he  will 
know  how  we  judge  him;  he  will  perse- 
vere in  it,  even  knowing  fully  what  he 
is,  conscious  of  the  horror  that  he  in- 
spires. A character  ridiculous  by  rea- 
son of  a mannerism,  fault,  vice,  as  soon 
as  he  is  sure  that  he  is  ridiculed  for  it, 
will  endeavor  to  correct  it,  if  only  ex- 
ternally. “If  Harpagon  should  see  us 
laughing  at  his  avarice,  I do  not  say 
that  he  would  free  himself  from  the 
vice,  but  he  would  show  himself  less 
avaricious,  or  he  would  show  his  vice 
in  another  specific  form.”  In  this  lies 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  laughter 
chastises  morals. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  certain 
physical  deformities  have  the  sad  privi- 
lege of  inciting  certain  persons  to  laugh- 
ter. Any  deformity  can  become  comical 
when  a well-formed  person  is  able  to 
counterfeit  it.  There  is  ugliness  of  face 
that  is  laughable,  as  a fixed  grimage,  an 
extravagant  arrangement  of  nose  and 
mouth.  A comic  facial  expression  is  one 
that  does  not  suggest  possible  mobility; 
it  promises  nothing  more  than  it  gives. 

"it  is  a unique,  definite  grimace.  It; 
might  be  said  that  the  whole  moral  life, 
of  the  person  Is  crystallized  in  this  sys- 
tem. This  is  why  a face  is  the  more 
comical  when  It  suggests  more  effect- 
ively the  idea  of  some  simple  mechani- 
cal action,  in  which  the  personality  is 
always  absorbed.”  Thus  there  are  faces 
that  are  constantly  weeping;  others  are 
’laughing,  or  puffing  into  some  imagi- 
nary trumpet. 

! The  attitudes,  gestures,  movements  of 
the  human  body  are  laughable  In  the 
degree  that  this  body  causes  us  to 
think  of  it  as  simply  a piece  of  mechan- 
ism. Many  Instances  might  be  given  in, 
support  of  this  statement;  as  the  ever, 
recurring  pump-handle  gesture  of  an 
earnest  orator.  The  fundamental  law  oft 
life  is  never  to  repeat  one’s  self.  Periodic! 
gestures  remind  the  hearer  of  a machine 
that  acts  automatically.  “It  is  no  longer! 
a living  thing;  it  is  automatism  in- 
stalled in  life  and  Imitating  life;  it  isj 
comical;  and  this  is  why  gestures,  at! 
which  we  would  not  think  of  laughing, 
because  laughable  when  some  one  else, 
imitates  them. 

"Why  do  we  laugh  at  a head  of  hairj 
which  has  changed  from  black  to  blond?. 
Why  is  a red  nose  funny?”  And  Mr.! 
Bergson  adds  that  Hecker,  Kraepelin, 
Lipps,  asking  why  some  laugh  at  a 
negro,  are  not  in  agreement  answering 
the  question.  "Yet  this  question  may! 
have  been  solved  one  day  in  my  pres- 
ence. in  the  street,  by  a humble  cab 
driver,  who  referred  to  a negro  seated 
in  his  cab  as  -badly  washed.’  ” Is  it  not 
true  that  the  imagination  looks  on  cus-) 
tomary  clothes  as  a part  of  the  human 
body?  A red  nose  is  a painted  nose;  a I 
negro  is  a white  man  disguised — absurd 
statements  viewed  in  the  light  of  reason,) 
but  truths  for  the  simple  imagination.: 
There  is  a logic  of  the  imagination,  j 
which  is  not  the  logic  of  the  reason  but 
is  sometimes  opposed  to  it,  and  philoso- 
phy should  reckon  with  it.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  logic  in  dreams.  (Mr.  Berg- 
son might  also  have  referred  to  the 
\logic  in  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  librettos.)! 
As  a result  of  this  logic,  a disguised 
I man  is  comic;  so  is  a man  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  disguised;  any  disguise  be- 
comes comic,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
man,  but  also  In  that  of  society,  or 
I even  nature.  Thus  a dog  half-shorn,  a 
bed  of  artificially  colored  flowers,  forest 
trees  adorned  with  advertisements  or 
electoral  posters,  provoke  laughter,  be- 
cause they  suggest  a masquerade.  Go  a 
step  farther.  The  astronomer  Cassini 
Invited  a woman  to  see  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  She  came  late  and  said,  “You 
[ surely  will  be  kind  enough  to  begin 
again  for  my  sake."  One  of  Gondinet’s 
I characters,  arriving  in  a village,  learns 
| that  there  is  an  extinct  volcano  in  the 
I neighborhood:  “They  had  a volcano,  and 
I they  allowed  it  to  go  out!"  A passen- 
1 ger  steamer  was  shipwrecked  off  Diep 
A few  passengers  were  saved  with  tin- 
utmost  difficulty.  The  custom  house 
officers,  who  were  brave  in  the  rescue, 
began,  from  force  of  habit,  by  asking 
the  saved,  if  they  had  anything  to  de- 
clare. Still  more  subtle  Is  the  speech  i 
of  a deputy  addressing  the  minister  the| 
morning  after  a murder  in  a railway 
ear;  "The  assassin,  after  he  had  killed 
his  victim,  left  the  train  on  the  wrong 
side,  in  violation  of  the  company’s  regu- 
, lations.” 


Incident 

Itention  to  the  physique  ot  a 
jwhen  a mental  Idea  or  moral- 
■he  affair  in  hand.  If  a speaker 
iatlietic  moment  of  his  oration 
tyfcs,  there  is  laughter.  For  this 
■ a tragic  poet  studiously  shuns 
ting  that  calls  attention  to  the 
■ rial  life  ot  his  hero.  Napoleon 
(irked  that  by  the  mere  act  of  sit- 
down  one  passes  from  tragedy  to 
! ,edy. 

,Ve  laugh  every  time  that  a person 
is  us  the  impression  of  being  ft 
;g”:  As  Sanelio  P/uiza  tossed  in  a 
|altet  until  he  resembles  a balloon; 
tho  Baron  Munchausen  turned  into 
innon  ball  and  shot  through  space. 
Jjrhaps  certain  exercises  of  circus 
Iwns  afford  a more  precise  veriftca- 
kn  of  this  law. 


A witty  speech  can  be  taken,  extended 
and  be  of  importance  in  a given  scene. 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  wrote  to  her  sick 
daughter:  “I  am  sick  in  your  throat.” 
This  is  practically  a scene  in  Moliere’s 
"L’Amour  Medicin.”  The  false  physi- 
cian Clltandre,  summoned  to  care  for 
Sganarelle’s  daughter  contents  himself 
with  feeling  Sganar’elle’s  pulse,  and 
concludes  without  hesitation,  knowing 
the  sympathy  between  father  and 
daughter:  "Your  daughter  is  very  sick.” 
This  general  rule  may  be  framed:  “A 
:omic  speech  can  always  be  obtained  by 
inserting  an  absurd  idea  in  a mould  of 
consecrated  phrase.”  Thus  Mr.  Prud- 
homme  remarked:  "This  sabre  Is  the 

most  beautiful  day  of  my  life.”  ’ Mr. 
Oliver  Herford's  best  jests  follow  the 
rule  just  stated:  as '"a  little  widow  is 
a dangerous  thing.” 

A comic  effect  is  obtained  whenever 
one  pretends  to  hear  an  expression  in 
its  literal  sense  when  it  was  used  fig- 
uratively. As  soon  as  our  attention  is 
concentrated  on  the  materiality  of  a 
metaphor,  the  idea  expressed  becomes 

! comical.  Giboyer  is  told  in  “Les  Ef- 
frontes”  that  a bride  of  forty  years  wore 
orange  blossoms  on  her  wedding  dress. 

' She  had  a right  to  wear  oranges.” 

A comic  effect  can  always  be  obtained 
by  transposing  the  natural  expression 
of  an  idea  into  another  key*  Hence  the 
success  of  parody,  which  led  Alexander 
Bain  to  speak  of  the  comic  in  general 
as  the  degradation  of  a thing,  as  when 
something  hitherto  respected  is  pre- 
sented as  mediocre,  vile.  But  degrada- 


y one  of  the  forms  of  trans- 
position. and  the  transposition  Itself  is 
only  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
laughter.  If  tire  transposition  of  sol- 
emn into  the  trivial,  the  better  Into  the 
worse,  is  comic,  the  inverse  transposi- 
tion may  be  still  more  so.  Prolonged 
nnd  systematic  exaggeration  is  comical. 
To  express  a base  idea  in  honest  terms, 
to  make  respectable  that  which  is  vile, 
is  also  usually  comical.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  instances  in  the  novels  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens.  The  intensity 
of  ttie  effect  does  not  depend  on  the 
length  of  Its  duration.  A high  official 
in  one  of  Gogol's  romances  says  to  a 
subordinate:  "You  steal  too  much  for 

a functionary  of  your  grade.” 


ny  arrangements  of  acts  and  events 
comic  that  gives  us,  when  they 
ow  one  another,  the  illusion  of  life 
the  sensation  of  a mechanical  ar- 
gement.”  Mr.  Bergson  quotes 
es  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  Punch 
Judy,  as  well  as  scenes  from  Mo- 
iere's  comedies.  Why  does  the  repe- 
;ltlun  of  a.  word  on  the  stage  often 
irovoke  laughter?  Mr.  Bergson  has 
esrclied  vainly  for  the  answer.  He 
lelleves  that  tjie  repetition  is  not  in 
Itself  laughable;  it  excites  laughter 
jnly  because  it  symbolizes  a certain 
particular  play  of  moral  elements,  the 
symbol  of  a wholly  material  play,  as 
tiiat  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse,  of  the 
child  with  Jack-in-the-box.  but  re- 
fined and  transported  into  the  sphere 
of  sentiments  and  ideas. 

There  are  innumerable  scenes  in 
comedy  where  a person  believes  he 
acts  and  speaks  freely,  and  thus  pre- 
serves all  that  is  essential  to  life,  yet 
on  this  side  of  the  footlights  he  ap- 
pears as  a plaything  in  the  hands  of 
another,  who  thus  finds  amusement. 


Mr.  Bergson  considers  the  analysis,  of 
comic  characters  the  most  important 
part  of  liis  task.  When  the  personality 
of  another  being  ceases  to  move  us, 
then  only  can  comedy  begin,  and  it 
begins  with  that  which  may  be  called 
the  process  of  stiffening  against  the 
social  life.  Every  person  js  comic  that 
goes  automatically  his  way  without  the 
care  of  coming  into  contact  with  others. 
Laughter  is  ready  to  correct  his  dis- 
traction and  draw  him  from  his  dream. 
Comedy  is  much  nearer  real  life  than 
the  drama.  The  greater  grandeur  a 
drama  may  have,  the  more  profound  is 
the  elaboration  to  which -the  poet  has 
been  obliged  to  submit  the  reality,  to 
disengage  from  it  the  tragic  in  a state 
of  purity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
in  its  lower  forms,  in  vaudeville  and 
farce,  that  comedy  encroaches  on  the 
real.  The  higher  it  ’raises  itself,  the 
more  It  tends  to  be  confounded  with 
life,  and  there  are  scenes  in  real  life 
which  are.  so  close  to  high  comedy  that 
the  theatre  could  appropriate  them 
without  changing  a word.  It  follows 
that  the  elements  of  comic  character 
are  alike  on  the  stage  and  in  life. 


Then  there  is  the  repetition  of  a 
situation.  “I  meet  one  day  in  the 
street  a friend  whom  I have  not  seen 
for  a long  time.  There  is  nothing 
funny  in  this.  But.  if,  on  the  same 
day,  I meet  him  again,  and  still  a 
third,  a fourth  time,  we  end  by  laugh- 
ing together  at  the  'coincidence.'  " 
Now  take  a series  of  imaginary 
events  which  ^ive  sufficiently  the 
illusion  of  life,  and  suppose,  in  the 
midst  of  this  progressive  series,  one 
^Scene  that  is  reproduced,  either  with 

the  same  characters  or  with  different 
ones;  you  will  still  have  a coinci- 
dence, but  one  far  more  extraordi- 
nary. Such  are  the  repetitions  on  the 
stage,  which  are  common  in  light 
Comedy.  Again,  Imagine  certain  per- 
sons in  a certain  situation;  a comic 
scene  is  obtained  by  bringing  in  the 
Situation  with  inverted  roles. 

"A  situation  is  always  comic  when 
it  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  two  se- 
ries of  absolutely  independent  events, 
which  It  can  interpret  at  the  same  time 
with  two  wholly  different  meanings.” 
There  Is  Bonnivard  in  the  prison  of  Ch:l- 
i Ion;  a first  Series  of  facts.  Now  think 
f Tartarin,  travelling  in  Switzerland, 
rested,  imprisoned;  a second  series, 
ndependent  of  the  first.  Represent 
Tartarin  riveted  to  the  chain  that  held 
Bonivard,  and  the  two  histories  appear 
fcr  a moment  to  coincide. 

The  object  In  farce  and  "roaring  com- 
edy” is  always  the  same;  to  obtain  a 
mechanization  of  life,  with  reversible 
effects  and  interchangeable  pieces. 
Vaudeville— the  French  word  with  the 
French  meaning— is  to  real  life  as  the 
articulated  puppet  is  to  the  man  that 
walks,  a.  very  artificial  exaggeration  of 
a certain  natural  rigidity  of  things,  and 
the  thread  that  connects  it  with  real 
life  is  most  slender. 


The  faults  of  others  make  us  laugh 
whether  they  be  trifling  or  grave,  but 
the  comic  is  not  always  the  sign  post 
to  a fault  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
word.  Moliere’s  Alceste,  for  example, 

I is  a perfectly  honest  man,  but  he  is 
unsociable,  and  therefore  comic.  A sup- 
ple vice  would  be  less  easy  to  ridicule 
than  an  inflexible  virtue.  Rigidity  is  a 
suspected  quality  in  society,  and  the 
rigidity  of  Alceste,  honest,  honorable 
[ as  it  is,  makes  us  laugh.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  if  any  fault  is  por- 
trayed on  the  stage  in  a manner  to 
awaken  the  least  sympathy,  fear,  pity, 
an  intelligent  spectator  cannot  possibly 
laugh;  but  if  you  choose  a deep-rooted 
vice,  an  odious  one,  it  may  be  made 
comical,  provided  no  emotion  of  the 
spectator  be  stirred. 

Comedy,  In  place  of  concentrating  our 
attention  on  acts,  directs  it  toward  the 
attitudes,  the  movements  and  even  the 
speeches  by  which  a state  of  soul  mani- 
fests itself  without  goal  and  without 
profit,  by  the  sole  effect  of  a sort  of 
interior  longing.  The  gesture  thus  de- 
fined is  far  from  being  action.  Action 
is  willed,  it  is  conscious.  The  gesture 
escapes,  it  is  automatic.  In  action  the 
whole  person  engages;  in  the  gesture  an 
isolated  part  of  the  person  expresses  it- 
self without  the  knowledge  or  at  least 
the  impulse  of  the  total  personality. 
Tartuffe  is  a character  in  dramas  as  far 
as  his  actions  are  concerned,  but  when 
we  note  his  gestures  he  is  comic. 


It  matters  not  whether  a character  be 
good  or  bad,  if  it  is  an  unsociable  one 
it  may  become  comic.  The  unsociabil- 
ity of  the  character  and  the  insensibility 
of  the  spectator  are  the  two  essentia) 
conditions  of  the  comic.  Only  that  which 
is  automatically  accomplished  is  essen- 
tially laughable. 

The  object  of  the  higher  comedy  is  to 
paint  characters.  And  what,  pray,  is 
the  object  of  art?  “If  reality  should 
strike  directly  our  senses  and  our  inte- 
rior conscience,  if  we  could  enter  into 
immediate  communication  with  things 
and  ourselves,  I firmly  believe  that  art 
would  be  useless,  or  rather  we  should 
all  be  artists,  for  our  soul  would  then 
vibrate  continually  In  unison  with  na- 
ture. Our  eyes,  aided  by  our  memory, 
would  cut  space  into  pieces  and  fix  in 
time  inimitable  pictures.”  We  should 
see  in  the  living  marble  of  the  human 
body  superb  fragments  of  statues.  We 
should  hear  music  in  the  depths  of  our 
souls.  Ail  this  is  round  about  us,  in  us, 
and  yet  nothing  of  it  perceived  by  us 
distinctly.  For  between  us  and  nature, 
between  us  and  our  own  consciousness 
a veil  is  drawn,  a thick  veil  for  the 
greater  number,  but  light  and  almost 
transparent  for  the  artist  and  the  poet. 
We  do  not  see  the  same  things.  We 
only  read  the  labels  glued  on  them. 
The  word  in  speech  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween us  and  the  thing  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Art  is  surely  only  a more  direct  vision 
of  reality.  Nor  is  dramatic  art  an  ex- 
ception to  this  law.  Society  and  the 
reasoning  faculty  have  induced  us  to 
lead  a tranquil,  bourgeois  life,  but 
something  stirs  in  us  which  fortunately 
does  not  burst  forth,  though  we  feel 
the  interior  tension.  In  each  one  of  us 
there  is  a possible  tragedy.  After  a 
powerful  drama,  we  leave,  interested  not 
so  much  in  what  has  been  told  us  about 
others,  but  in  the  vague  things  within 


— ..  ..Jell  might  have  shaped  tragically 
our  own  lives.  Tragedy  is  concerned 
with  the  Individual ; comedy  with  species. 
The  tragic  dramatist  need  not  neces- 
sarily observe  other  men;  but  exterior 
observation  is  Indispensable  to  the 
writer  of  comedies.  Since  the  object  of 
laughter  is  to  correct,  the  correction 
should  reach  at  one  blow  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons. 


To  strike  this  blow  Justly,  laughter 
should  proceed  from  an  act  of  reflection, 
but  laughter  is  simply  the  effect  of  a 
mechanism  set  up  in  us  by  nature,  or 
by  a long  habitude  of  social  life,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  Laughter 
cannot  be  absolutely  just.  Its  function 
is  to  intimidate  by  humiliating  Laughter 
signalizes  superficial  revolts.  ' There  is 
salt  below  the  foam.  The  philosopher 
who  would  fain  taste  the  draught  will 
find  a dash  of  bitterness  in  the  sparkling 
cup. 


Such  are  thoughts  of  Mr.  Henri  Berg- 
son, member  of  the  Institute  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France,  con- 
cerning laughter.  Let  any  one  read 
and  reread  “Le  Rire";  he  may  yet  be 
unable  to  explain  why  large  audiences 
laugh  at  certain  pieces  that  are  put  on 
the  theatre  stage,  or  why  audiences 
laugh  with  certain  comedians  and  not 
derisively  at  them.  Nor  will  any  man- 
ager bent  on  philosophic  Inquiry  be  able 
to  tell  after  a perusal  of  this  book  why 
audiences  refused  to  laugh  over  a comedy 
or  a comedian  that  seemed  to  him  ir- 
resistible. 


SUNDRY  PLAYS. 

Mr.  Adolph  Klauber,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  wonders 
why  in  “Detective  Sparkes”  the  char- 
acters, assumed  to  be  people  of  refine- 
ment and  good  taste,  go  through  the 
piece  talking  about  stolen  "mlnachoors,” 
"when  they  might  easily  have  assured 
themselves  of  the  correct  pronunciation 
by  looking  in  a dictionary  "br,  better 
still  for  them,  since  It  would  have  saved 
the  labor  of  opening  a book,  by  listen- 
ing to  the  one  Englishman  in  the  cast, 
who  pronounces  the  word  quite  properly, 
min-i-a-ture.  without  being  visibly  ex- 
hausted in  the  process.”  The  critic  also 
asks  why  one  of  the  actors,  about  to 
steal  away  In  his  automobile  at  dead  of 
night,  after  carefully  changing  his 
clothes  so  as  to  be  properly  attired  for 
an  appearance  in  town,  departs  without 
any  sort  of  a.  hat,  though  there  is  ample 
time  for  him  to  make  a judicious  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Klauber  Is  led  to  believe  from 
these  small  things  that  "certain  Ameri- 
can stage  managers  are  either  lacking 
in  the  fine  judgment  and  discrimination 
which  would  prevent  such  obvious  mls- 
i takes,  or  the  wholesale  method  of  pro- 
ducing prevents  them  from  giving  as 
much  attention  to  detail  as  they  should.” 


The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  review- 
ing the  volume  of  Mr.  John  Gals- 
worthy's plays  recently  published,  finds 
that  the  underlying  theme  of  them  is 
"the  remorseless  preying  of  vital  egotism 
on  dress  parade  principles,  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  conflict  of  ideal  justice 
with  natural  instincts.”  While  he  deals 
with  the  problems  of  life,  he  only  indi- 
cates them,  and  his  plays  have  the  in- 
terest of  "difficulties  seriously  confront- 
ed, vividly  experienced.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  plays,  in  spite  of  their 
undeniable  vitality,  is  very  far  from 
tremendous.  His  deficiencies  are  palrtly 
corrigible.  He  ought  not,  for  example, 
to  waste  his  energies  in  imitating  the 
vivacities  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  rather  futile  comedy  called 
‘Joy,’  of  which,  furthermore,  the  exposi- 
tion is  very  awkward.  He  ought  not  to 
confuse  a situation  with  a plot,  which 
he  seems  almost  to  have  done  in  'Strife.' 
He  ought  to  avail  himself  very  gingerly 
of  Ibsenese  symbolism.  But,  above  all, 
he  ought  to  recognize  that  great  drama 
requires  great  characters.  The  modern 
dramatist,  in  spite  of  modern  experi- 
ments, may  stiil  be  urged  prayerfully  to 
meditate  Aristole’s  observations  upon 
the  character  of  the  tragic  hero,  and  to 
remember  the  practice  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ans. Mr.  Galsworthy’s  leading  dramatis 
personae  are  not  so  much  feeble  in  char- 
acterization as  In  character— which  is  to 
be  deplored  because  he  is  possessed  of 
the  seriousness,  the  Idealism  and  the 
irony  which  go  to  the  creation 
tragedy.” 
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NOTES  ABOUT  PLAYERS. 

Otis  Skinner  is  still  in  Hyannisport, 
where  he  has  spent  the  summer. 

Henry  Hadley,  well  known  in  Boston 
as  a composer,  will  not  return  as  opera 
conductor  to  Mayence.  He  will  be  the 
conductor  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Or- 
chestra next  season. 

Fanny  Ward,  who  played  here  last 
January  in  Jerome's  “The  New  Lady 
Bantock,"  will  open  Powers  Theatre  in 
Chicago  next  month  with  "Love’s  Bur- 
den,” a new  play  by  Forrest  Hawley 
and  Cosmo  Hamilton.  She  will  also  ap- 
pear in  this  country  in  "Eunice,’’  which 
failed  in  London.  Let  us  hope  that 
"Love’s  Burden”  will  be  a play  of  more 
sustained  interest  than  “The  New  Lady 
Bantock.”  The  motive  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
play  was  a good  one.  and  the  first  act 


was  capitally  written,'  but  after  that  the 
interest  In  the  piece  was  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  admirable  acting  of 
Charles  Cartwright  as  the  butler.  Miss 
Ward,  pleasing  in  :i  mild  manner,  is  an  j 
actress  of  decided  limitations,  and 
dramatists  writing  for  tier  no  doubt  con-1 
slder  them.  Her  leading  man  this  sea- 1 
son  will  be  II.  Reeves  Smith. 

Planquette's  operetta,  "The  Paradise 
of  Mahomet,”  will  be  produced  at  the 
Casino,  New  York,  with  Ralph  Herz, 
Adele  Ritchie.  Vera  Mlchelcna  in  the 
company.  Will  the  libretto  be  "adapted” 
to  suit  American  taste? 

Sousa's  operetta  "The  Glassblowers” 
will  open  in  New  York  in  January. 

In  spite  of  William  Winter’s  savage 
remarks,  Eddie  Foy  will  persist  this 
season  is  appearing  as  Mr  Hamlet  of 
New  York. 

Mme.  Nazimova  will  have  a new  play, 
“in  which  she  will  be  seen  in  a part 
different  from  any  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  appeared.” 

Mme.  Kallch  will  appear  for  the  first 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  Shu- 
berts  in  a play  written  especially  for 
her. 

When  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  brings 
out  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back”  in  New  York  next  month,  there 
v,  ill  no  doubt  be  a lively  controversy 
over  the  priority  in  the  same  essential 
idea  of  this  play  and  "The  Servant  in 
the  House.”  The  author  of  the  latter 
claims  that  he  gave  the  manuscript  of 
his  play  to  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  be- 
fore Mr.  Jerome's  play  was  written, 
and  that  the  actor  kept  his  manuscript 
a long  time.  Mr.  Jerome  claims  that  he 
based  his  play  on  a short  story  of  his 
own.  written  long  before  Mr.  Kennedy 
handed  in  his  manuscript  to  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson.  When  Putnam’s  Magazine 
was  revived  for  the  first  time,  a story 
by  W.  W.  O'Connor.  "The  Carpenter,” 
was  published  in  a number.  The  hero 
intended  evidently  for  Wait  Whitman! 
influenced  a household  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  described  by  the  two 
dramatists  respectively. 

The  title  of  Maxine  Elliott's  new  play 
is  “Deborah  of  Tods.”  This  does  not 
imply  that  Deborah  was  a sportive  miss 
given  to  undue  indulgence  in  alcohol. 

/ MEN  AND  THINGS. 

We  shall  soon  see  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw’s 
Arms  and  the  Man”  turned  into  an 
. operetta  and  entitled  "The  Chocolate 
Soldier.”  This  operetta  was  originally, 
like  too  many  razors  In  the  shops  of 

GermanT  for  Mr.  Shaw 
Berlin  „ TSt  3eriousI>'  In  Vienna  and 
Aulf-H  nd  When  muslc  13  considered, 
Austria  is  reckoned  as  a part  of  Ger- 
many.  Yet  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
ai  ro-,ant  Berlin  saying  that  the  Bava- 
rians- are  the  connecting  links  between 
men  and  Austrians.  When  this  operetta 
uif*  Produced  with  a German 

libretto  Mr.  Shaw  nodded  approval  as 
the  story  goes,  but  there  is  the  melan- 
choly^ thought  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
sanctioning  the  operatic  perversion  and 
mutilation  of  his  "Tess.”  At  any  rate, 
the  composer  of  the  music,  Oscar 
Strauss,  who  is  not  one  of  the  distin- 
guished  family  of  waltz  composers  has 
this  time  a clean  text.  The  libretto  of 
The  Waltz  Dream”  in  its  original  form 
was  grossly  and  singularly  indecent. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  this 
operetta  in  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  music  which  good  judges  placed  far 
above  that  of  “The  Merry  Widow,”  was 
the  necessarily  vague,  Inconsequental. 
pointless  Engless  text.  The  adapter.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Herbert,  was  confronted  with 
an  Impossible  task. 


It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  pot 
thought  it  worth  while  to  collect  his 
articles  written  as  music  critic  for  two 
or  three  London  periodicals,  notably 
the  World,  and  to  publish  them  in  book 
form,  as  he  has  done  with  his  criti- 
cisms of  plays  and  actors.  As  a rule, 
a critic  writing  for  a newspaper  makes 
a grave  mistake  when  he  collects  arti- 
cles that  are  occasional  and  ephemeral 
and  persuades  a publisher  to  give  them 
the  dignity  of  a book.  A critic  worthy 
the  name  educates  himself  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  toward  his  employer 
and  the  public.  He  realizes  that  art  is 
not  a fixed  and  rigid  form;  that  it  must 
be  influenced  by  changes  in  manners, 
customs,  beliefs,  growth  in  scientific 
and  socialistic  knowledge.  Looking 
over  that  which  he  wrote  a dozen  years 
before,  he  is  amazed  at  his  presump- 
tion, his  cock-sure  judgments,  his  mis- 
guided enthusiasm,  his  lack  of  appreci- 
ation. Fortunate  man,  he  calls  him- 
self, that  the  articles  have  been  for- 
gotten, Even  the  great  majority  of 
composers  hailed  as  swans  by  Robert 
Schumann  in  his  young  and  romantF 
years  turned  out  to  be  geese. 


There  are  exceptions.  The  dramatic 
[ criticisms  of  William  Hazlltt  may  still 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  but  as 
Stevenson  said,  although  we  are  all 
fine  fellows,  we  cannot  write  like  Haz- 
litt.  Others  whose  critical  articles 
concerning  the  drama  or  music  were 
not  inevitably  perishable  were  Hunt 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Chorley,  Lemaitre’ 
Debussy,  Hanslick,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
■_ei  vatism  and  prejudices;  Gautier 
Richard  Grant  White,  Mount-Edg- 
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sntbe.  Lewes.  Morley — there  are  no 

doubt  a few  others — and  we  may  safely 
add  toe  name  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was 
never  more  brilliant  and  informing, 
never  more  sane  and  helpful,  than 
when  he  wrote  as  a music  critic,  and 
with  what  gusto! 


There  are  two  classes  of  men  return- 
ing from  a vacation  that  are  to  be 
avoided— the  one  class  includes  all  those! 
that  have  gained  in  weight;  the  other 
includes  all  those  that  have  lost  flesh. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
more  borcsome.  The  shlpworm,  the  te- 
redo, has  great  capacity  for  boring,  as 
have  the  man  with  a new  yacht,  the 
man  with  the  only  desirable  automobile, 
the  golfer  in  his  first  enthusiasm,  and 
he  that  has  committed  to  memory  the 
tonnage  of  the  transatlantic  steamships 
The  one  that  has  gained  in  weight  de- 
scribes in  loathsome  detail,  diet,  climat- 
ic influences,  freedom  from  care.  “I  did 
not  see  a newspaper,  sir,  I did  not  al- 
low  myself  to  read  a letter  for  one 
whole  month."  He  that  lost  in  weight 
begins  his  nightmare  of  a story:  “See 

this  belt?  When  I started  on  my  va- 
cation this  belt  was  tight;  I was  almost 
uncomfortable.  Now  look."  and  with 
that  he  pulls  till  the  “steenth”  hole,  asj 
though  he  were  a lady's  maid  at  work 
in  a picture  showing  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  tight-lacing. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  seriously  disturbed  because 
the  word  "typewriter"  is  ambiguous, 
for  it  is  used  with  reference  to  both  the 
machine  and  the  operator.  He  suggests 
that  the  operator,  male  or  female,  be 
known  as  a "dactylograph."  But  would 
any  selfrespecting  American  woman, 
young  or  old.  like  to  be  called  by  this 
name?  Would  she  not  resent  it,  as  the 
scolding  fishwife  was  dumb  with  rage 
■when  the  term  "hypotenuse"  was 
hurled  at  her?  “Dactylograph."  It 
sounds  as  though  it  were  the  name  of 
some  grotesque  and  enormous  animal  of 
geological  periods  that  knew  not  man. 


A Parisian  was  passing  gayly  through 
the  New  York  customs  gate,  when  an 
a'.arm  clock  concealed  in  an  overcoat 
carelessly  thrown  over  an  arm  was  so 
thoughtless  as  to  strike.  A watchman 
stopped  the  owner,  not  the  clock.  "Wel- 
come to  our  city !”  There  are  some, 
Prof.  Morse  is  doubtless  of  them,  who 
will  rub  gleeful  hands,  hearing  this  news, 
and  hope  that  the  smuggled  clock  is  now 
destroyed.  The  physician  advises  his 
patient  suffering  from  any  nervous  dis- 
order, heart  complaint,  or  one  headed 
toward  Bright's  disease  never  to  work 
against  the  clock : for  the  ordinary  clock 
cannot  he  outstripped  by  a sick  man, 
and  if  it  is  watched  too  closely  it  hur- 
ries him  to  the  grave  that  is  patiently 
and  confidently  awaiting  him.  The 
alarm  clock  robs  man  of  sleep.  If  there 
is  need  of  a forced  awakening,  why 
should  not  Montaigne's  father  be  a 
model,  who  ordered  gentle  music  to  he 
played  at  his  son’s  bedside  so  that  the 
'■'iv  might  he  amiably  disposed  for  the 
day?  It  is  true  that  Capt.  Hook,  the 
pirate  in  “Peter  Pan,”  was  haunted  by 
the  thought  that  the  boisterous  clock  in 
the  pursuing  crocodile  might  stop  and 
he  thus  be  compelled  to  Join  the  faith- 
less unseen  monitor,  but  the  captain  was 
also  haunted  by  the  memories  of  his 
atrocious  crimes,  and  therefore  unduly 
i fearful. 
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ROBERT  IN  HOPS 
ROMANTOERO  BOLE 

Plays  Farce.  “The  Noble  Span-; 
iard,”  at  Hollis  in  Way  to1 
Prove  He  Is  Not  Actor  with 
Limitations. 


BOTH  PERFORMANCE  AND 
THE  PIECE  ARE  AMUSING 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  “The 
Noble  Spaniard,"  a new  Victorian 
( , ! , th r e a^rs,  freely  adapted  by 
W Sojtkt :*et  Maugham  from  “Lea  1 
OaiMey  du  Veuvage/’  by  Orenet-Dan- 
court.  7i»*ht  performance  in  Boston.  I 
Produced  by  Tfjnry  B.  IlarriH. 

Th  * Duk'  (<•  Robert  EAtnon 


Count  d e Moret Ma *-*y  Mariam 

Marion  vv'rn'*  Gertrude  Coghlan 

T . . Ann  Murdock 

Count e*«  de  Moret....  Cordelia  MacDonald 

Lady  P roudfoot Ella  Hujrh  Wood 

Mary  Jan*  Decree  hazard 


This  play  is  characterized  as  "a 
new  Victorian  farce.**  As  adapted  by 
Mr.  Maugham,  who,  beginning  with  a 
noble  idea  concerning  the  uplifting 
and  sacred  mission  of  the  drama,  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
mission  is  to  entertain  the  great  pub- 
lic, and,  therefore,  wrote  amusing 
comedies  with  farcical  incidents,  the 
present  English  version  is  an  ex- 
travaganza, wildly  improbable,  as  an 
extravaganza  should  be,  with  charac- 
ters that  are  as  distorted  apparitions 
in  some  topsy-turvy  world  of  dreams 
The  Victorian  farce  was.  as  a rule, 
roughjy  constructed  and  coarse  in 
situations  and  dialogue.  "The  Noble ' 
Spaniard"  is  Victorian  only  In  this: 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Boulogne  in  1850, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  sojourning  j 
English  folk  are  appropriately  Vic- 
torian. Nor  do  these  costumes,  as 
some  might  think,  add  an  element  of 
grotesqueness  to  the  general  extrava- 
gance of  dramatic  treatment.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  charming,  especi- 
ally as  worn  by  Miss  Coghlan,  Miss 
Murdock  and  Miss  MacDonald.  Even 
certain  details  of  the  more  intimate 
dress,  that  might  excite  wonder  re- 
mliKr  the  spectator  of  Hazlitt’s  en- 
thusiasm over  the  costumes  worn  by 
women  In  the  age  of  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  which  aroused  curiosity 
and  stimulated  the  male  to  more  ag- 
gressive wooing. 

While  the  main  idea,  what  might  be 
called  the  generative  motive,  of  "The 
Noble  Spaniard”  is  light  and  not  strik- 
ingly original,  while  It  is  stretched  until 
it  narrowly  escapes  snapping,  the  inci- 
dents and  complications  are  ingeniously 
contrived  and  they  are  ordered  with 
the  cool  logic  that  is  peculiarly  French 
after  the  artifically  sure  and  inexorable 
manner  of  Scribe.  The  motive  is  this: 

A preposterously  romantic  Spaniard, 
“Don  Ferdinand  Francisco  Maria  de 
Lomas  y Oria.  Duke  of  Hermanns, 
Marquis  of  Alcala,  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  a Grandee  of  Spain,  with  the 
right  to  wear  my  hat  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,"  fall  madly  in  love  with 
an  English  widow.  He  follows  her  in 
the  streets  and  on  the  sands.  He  sighs 
and  ogles.  At  last  he  invades  tier  ioda- 
ings.  She,  staggered  by  his  presumption, 
for  he  is  Hernani  and  Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan  and  all  the  other  passionately 
romantic  and  bombastic  Spanish  heroes 
of  comedy,  tragedy  and  melodrama  in 
one,  secretly  admiring  his  person,! 
thinks  to  rid  herself  of  his  importunity 
by  saying  that  she  is  married.  He  loves); 
her  only  with  a more  consuming  fire.' 
His  one  purpose  is  to  find  this  husband 
that  he  may  kill  him.  The  mistakes  that 
arise,  the  jealousy  of  the  husbands  and 
lovers  of  other  women  and  the  criss- 
cross of  intrigues  that  result  are  to  be 
seen  rather  than  described.  An  extrava- 
ganza is  not  to  be  analyzed.  Its  in- 
credibility and  absurdities  are  at  once  to 
be  accepted,  as  is  any  mysterious  law 
or  phenomenon  of  nature.  The  audience 
has,  however,  the  right  to  demand  this: 
that  it  shall  be  amused. 

“The  Noble  Spaniard"  is  most  amus- 
ing, both  in  the  play  and  in  the  excel- 
lent performance.  Only  once  is  there 
any  dropping  from  the  high  pitch,  and 
that  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act,  where  the  hitherto  constant  adher- 
ence to  one  key  without  a modulation 
to  a contrasting  or  relieving  episode, , 
begins  to  be  a strain  on  the  attention 
of  the  spectator;  but  the  entrance  of 
the  Count  de  Moret,  which  leads  to  an- 
other and  wholly  unexpected  complica- 
tion, freshens  the  series  of  variations 
on  the  theme,  and,  as  this  situation  is 
adroitly  contrived  for  only  a few  min- 
utes, the  ending  which  enlightens  the 
long  mystified  Spaniard  and  rewards  his 
devotion  is  awaited  without  weariness. 

The  extravaganza  Is  played  extrava- 
gantly as  it  should  be.  There  is  here  no 
time,  no  place  for  subtlety  or  finesse  of 
comedy.  There  Is  the  exaggeration  that 
should  illuminate  and  convince. 

When  the  farce  was  first  performed  in 
Mr.  Maugham's  adaptation  at  the  Roy- 
alty Theatre,  London,  March  20,  1909. 
Charles  Hawtrey,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  playB  in  which  the  hero  is 
ar.  easy-going  and  charming  liar,  cre- 
ated the  part  of  this  passionate  and 
romantic  Spaniard  of  inimitable  assur- 
ance and  aplomb.  Mr.  Edeson  Is  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  the  public  with 
straightforward,  virile  parts,  In  which 
a certain  explosiveness  of  manner,  phy- 
sical authority  and  a general  forcing  of 
the  note  have  made  him  deservedly  pop- 
ular; for  the  sincerity  that  gives  go, 
gusto,  enthusiasm  in  speech  and  action 
are  not  too  familiar  characteristics  of 
actors  now  on  the  American  stage.  Mr. 
Edeson’s  warmest  admirers,  who  knew 
the  nature  of  "The  Noble  Spaniard,” 
were  hardly  prepared  for  ills  admirably 
composed  and  impressive  Impersonation 
of  yesterday.  He  was  as  authoritative 
in  his  reserve,  his  self-control,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  In  his  pronotiheed  virility. 
He  was  constantly  romantic  in  appear- 
ance, action,  speech,  hut  as  any  gentle- 
manly lunatic  might  be  in  a parlor  and 
in  the  presence  of  women.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  a hero  of  barricade,  fight 
on  the  plains,  or  struggle  on  the  football 
field.  There  was  no  need  of  deliberately 
picturesque  dress,  exposure  of  muscles, 
or  voice  like  a trumpet  call.  Nor  for  a 
moment  did  Mr.  Edeson  allow  the  au- 
dience to  feel  that  he  himself  suspected 
the  extravagance  of  his  behavior  and 
purpose.  His  playing  of  the  part  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  which  proves 
that  he  is  not  necessarily  an  actor  with 
limitations,  and  gives  rich  promise  of 
still  more  extended  versatility. 

The  supporting  company  was  also  ex- 


mr-Wlks  ’Gertrude  t ogl 
constant  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  ear. 
and  her  conception  of  the  widow's 
character,  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
her  affection,  of  her  own  enjoyment 
of  her  lie  was  capital.  She  might, 
however,  have  played  in  still  more  ex- 
aggerated. extravagant  spirit.  There 
were  times  when  her  comedy  was  al- 
most too  fine,  too  self-restrained.  Miss 
Wood  acted  a grotesque  part  with 
marked  appreciation  of  its  possibilities. 
Miss  Murdock  made  a small  part  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  perform- 
ance by  her  adorable  Ingenuousness, 
her  unaffected  artlessness,  her  simple 
girlish  coquetry.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  amusing  and  at  the  same 
time  more  true  to  the  nature  of  a young 
English  Miss  than  her  singing  of  a bal- 
lad. delightfully  out  of  tune,  with  a 
■skilful  mismanagement  of  breath,  with 
in  appalling  recklessness  in  the  matter 
iff  phrasing,  to  the  delectation  of  her 
lover,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
piano  such  as  is  found  in  lodging  houses 
in  any  land  and  at  any  time.  That  weli- 
schooled  actor  Mr.  Clarges,  who  by 
his  indisputable  art  threw  a little  part 
in  "The  Third  Degree"  into  bold  re- 
lief last  season  was  highly  amusing  as 
Justice  Proudfoot,  and  the  slip  In  mem- 
ory in  a scene  with  the  Spaniard  in 
the  first  act  was  quickly  forgotten.  The 
others  in  the  company  contributed  to 
the  general  effectiveness  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Tlie  farce  was  appropriately  mounted, 
t he  audience  in  tiie  afternoon  was 
warmly  appreciative,  and  there  were 
many  curtain  calls. 

T'1.us  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  opened 
brilliantly  the  season  of  1909-10. 

'THE  Eli  HUSSARS'" 

IT  8DST0I  THEATRE 

Glittering  Musical  Show  Based 
on  Austrian  Military  Manoeu- 
vres Is  Elaborately  Staged 
and  Adequately  Sung 


PIECE  HAS  MORE  PLOT 

THAN  MOST  OPERETTAS 


BOSTON  THEATRE— "The  Gay  Hus- 
sars." military  operetta  in  three  acts, 
book  adapted  by  Maurice  Brown  Kirby 
from  the  text  of  "Ein  Herbstmanoever, 
book  by  Karl  von  Kakonyi  and  Robert  ■ 
Bodansky,  music  by  Emerich  Kalman. 
English  lyrics  by  Grant  Stewart.  First; 
performance  in  Boston  H.  W.  Savages 
company,  Gustav  Salzar,  conductor.  | 

Field  Marshal  Baron  von  Lahoney . . ■ ■ - 

William  E.  Bonney 

Baroness  Treszka Florence  Reid 

Baroness  Itlsa  von  Marbach Anna  Bussert 

Capt.  von  Emmerich Frederick  McKee 

Capt.  von  Lorenty Harry  Falrleiglu 

Lieut,  von  Elekes C.  Ten  Eyck  Clay 

Volunteer  Cadet  Marosi Muriel  Terry 

Sub. Lieut.  Wallerstein Bobby  borth 

Sergt  Turi  Frank  Bussell 

Herr  Starke Clifford  Robertson 

Lajos Frank  Montgomery 

Vlrag John  O’Hanlon 

Corp.  Ludwig Robert  Clarke 

Countess  Olga Pauline  Winters 

Frau  von  Sehroeder Sophie  Witt, 

Countess  Elsa Violet  Mackj 

Baroness  Hapsburg Mabolle  Jones 

Countess  Trma Grace  Emmons 

This  operetta  has  pleased  both  Aus- 
trians and  Germans  by  its  military 
spirit,  by  its  mixture  of  Viennese 

waltzes  and  strongly  rhythmed  Hun- 
garian music,  and  by  the  respect  shown; 
by  the  librettists  to  the  tradition  that; 
in  Austrian  operetta  women  tempt  in- 
variably with  success,  and  in  all  mat- 
ters have  their  own  way.  Mr.  Savage 
produced  the  operetta,  in  New  York  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  July  29th  of 
this  year. 

In  an  explanatory  note  in  the  pro- 
gram inserted  that  the  audience  may 
dilate  with  the  proper  emotion,  the 
statement  is  made  that  every  year  dur- 
ing the  autumn  months  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  a great  sham  battle 
is  fought.  "Native  Americans  cannot 
realize  the  seriousness  and  importance, 
which  attach  to  these  make-believe  con- 
flicts." And  is  the  recent  Invasion  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
regulars  and  the  defence  by  the  militia 
so  -.oon  forgotten,  or  utterly  ignored? 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  mod- 
ern operettas,  "The  Gay  Hussars"  has 
a serious  plot.  In  fact,  It  is  as  full 
of  plot  as  the  negro  minstrel’s  shoes 
were  full  of  feet.  Capt.  von  Lorenty 
was  in  love  with  Rlsa,  who  sold  her- 
self for  gold,  as  he  remarks  in  the 
course  of  the  operetta,  to  a red-head- 
ed Baron,  who,  having  bought  up  the 
i notes  of  Lorenly's  father,  drove  the 
i son  from  the  ancestral  castle,  that  he 
might  give  it  to  Ills  bride.  Lorenty 
in  the  fall  manoeuvres  finds  himself 
and  troops  in  ftent  of  the  castle,  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  obnoxious  Baron. 
Riga,  rejoicing  In  her  widowtiood, 
makes  up  to  him  and-lnvltes  him  to 
a dance  and  supper,  but  he  ^purns 
her,  foolishly  refuses  to  drink  wine 
of  a speeial  vintage  which  she  sends 
out  to  him  and  prefers  to  make  him- 
self generally  disagreeable  under  the 
trees  at  night.  A faithful  retainer, 


who  has  served  as  man  an 

the  last  40  years,  ministers  to  hL_ 

The  captain  sends  a sub-lieutenant  of 
the  militia,  the  chief  comedian  of  the 
operetta,  into  the  castle  as  his  substi- 
tute, and  thus  wreaks  a fearful  revenge 
without  any  consideration  for  the  audi- 
ence. Lorenty  has  sworn  on  his  honor 
*hn,t  if  he  does  enter  his  former  home, 
he  will  dance,  drink  and  make  love. 
His  comrades  are  dancing,  when  there 
is  an  alarm  without.  The  "enemy" 
approaches  and  lie  enters  to  give  warn-  , 
ing.  He  keeps  his  vow,  smashes  much t 
expensive  glass,  dances  ungracefully 
and  makes  perfunctory  love  to  Treszka,  r 
the  daughter  of  the  field  marshal.  She,  ( 
Infatuated  by  him,  has  followed  him  j 
about,  to  his  marked  annoyance.  The  1 
castle  is  stormed  and  Lorenty  is  dis-  1 
graced,  so  that  there  may  be  a third 
act  in  which  all  wrongs  are  righted. 

Were  it  not  for  the  brilliant  manner 
in  which  this  operetta  Is  mounted,  for 
the  general  spirit  of  the.  performance, 
and  for  some  of  the  music,  "The  Gay 
Hussars”  would  be  a dull  affair,  for  the 
book,  with  its  queer  mixture  of  old- 
fashioned  melodrama  and  low  comedy, 
is  tedious.  We  have  long  been  accus-  I 
tomed  to  associate  Mr.  Savage’s  name 
with  sumptuous,  tasteful  thoroughly 
complete  productions.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  attempt  to  make  this 
production  noteworthy.  There  is  an  un. 
usually  attractive  female  chorus,  hand- 
somely costumed,  made  up  not  merely 
of  show  girls  but  of  women  with  fresh 
and  well  trained  voices.  The  orchestra 
is  a large  one  and  is  led  with  ability 
by  Mr.  Salzar.  The  scenery  is  hand- 
some and  the  stage  management  is  ex- 
cellent. All  this  was  to  be  expected. 

The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  dull, 
but  there  is  much  in  the  music  that  in- 
terests the  musician,  and  there  are  a 
few  numbers  that  at  once  please  the 
general  public,  as  the  march  of  the 
Hussars,  the  songs  of  folk  character 
sung  by  Ludwig,  the  kiss  song  by 
Marosi  and  chorus,  the  duet  sung  by 
Marosi  and  Treszka.  The  greater  part 
of  the  music,  however,  appeals  to  com- 
paratively few,  for  its  interest  is  in 
matter?  of  technical  constuuction  not 
in  frank  melody.  There  are  numbers 
that  arc  distinguished  by  harmonic 
treatment  and  orchestra  dress.  There 
are  numbers,  as  the  duet  between  Risa 
and  Lorenty  in  the  first  act,  that  are 
suited'  to  serious  rather  than  comic 
opera  but  in  them  melody  is  labored 
rather  than  spontaneous.  On  the  whole 
Kalman's  music  is  technically  much 
above  that  of  the  majority  of  operettas. 
It  is  often  incompatible  with  the  spirt  of 
true  comic  opera ; it  is  too  carefully 
worked  out.  ingenious  rather  than 
sparkling  and  bubbling.  The  finale  of 
the  second  act  is  spirited,  but  the  most 
dramatic  scene  in  the  operetta  is  the 
quiet  finale  of  the  first  act.  with  hardly, 
any  music,  exceedingly  well  contrived, 
unusual. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  in  the 
company  worked  hard  for  the  success' 
that  is  rewarded  by  applause.  Miss; 
Retd  sang  unpretentiously,  and  by  the 
simplicity  of  her  action  and  charm  of 
her  simple  dancing  gave  pleasure.  Miss 
Bussert  sang  more  ambitiously  and  was 
artificial  in  emotional  scenes.  Miss 
Muriel  Terry  hit  the  fancy  of  the  audi. 
ence  by  her  self-confidence  and  her 
"Kiss  Song"  was  demanded  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Fairlelgli  was  sufficiently 
resentful  as  the  sulky  lieutenant.  Mr. 
North  has  chosen  a good  model,  for  he 
often  patterned  his  eomlo  actions  after 
formulas  established  long  ago  by  Jeffer- 
son De  Angqlis.  He  pleased  the  audi- 
ence which  was  a large  one  and  gener- 
ous ’throughout  the  evening  with  ap- 
plause. 


LOUIS  MANN  PLAYS 
'MAN  WHO  STOOD  STILL 
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TREMONT  THEATRE  — Mr.  Louis 
Mann  gave  "The  Man  Who  Stood  Still, 
a play  in  four  acts  by  Jules  Ecbert 
Goodman.  Yesterday  afternoon  marked 
its  first  performance  in  Boston,  though 
it  was  played  in  New  York  in  October 
of  last  year.  ♦ , /)  , '? 

John  ICrau.. Mv-  JIano 

Mm  ie  Krauss.  his  Ann’  WH.man 

Katrina  Krauss,  Ms  “ Maihiids  C^treily 

Edward  Spiegel Mr  LfflUHendrk*.  , 

Frf'd  SniPtrfl Mr.  Leslie  Bassett 

\ for  Spiegel Miss  Lillian  Sinnott 

Martin  Mar  Ferguson..  Mr.  Edward  Maynard 
Frank  MacFergu.on,  his  h A’i^Motte 
Joseph  Abrams . -Mr.  ^n  Charla. 

,£hriSw  V .7.  V t.oX  Johnson 

"The  Man  Who  Stood  Still"  is  John 
Krauss.  an  oid  German-Swiss  living  in 
the  East  Side  of  New  York,  a character 
not  unlike  the  music  master.  The 
storv  again  tells  of  the  conflict  between 
the  generations,  this  time  between  two 
fathers  and  two  daughters,  each  of  tne 
girls  wishing  to  marry  according  to  .ior 
Inclination.  In  one  case  John  Krauss, 
after  a long  experience  as  a waten- 
maker,  through  his  devotion  to  Eu- 
ropean ideals,  finds  himself  outstripped 
in  business  and  at  odds  with  his  OW 
1 child.  Marie.  The  girl,  tormented  by  the 
old  man,  who  wishes  her  to  mam 
'against  her  will,  secretly  contracts  wltn 
a young  ruffian  what  she  believes  10 
be  a marriage.  When  she.  tells  tho  *ei-jj 
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'she  cannot  TITOV  Tnrt-'secret 
nger  he  robs  her  father's  till 
s her  t<J  go  away  with  him. 
abandons  her  and  her  child, 
repudiation  of  the  marriage  br- 
and his  own  father  and 
Marie  herself  makes  the  climax 
third  act.  In  the  other  conflict, 
has  some  of  the  elements  of 
ly,  an  obstinate  old  German.  Ed- 
| ward  Spiegel,  refuses  to  let  his  daug'.i- 

Iter  marry  an  enterprising  young  Ger- 
man-Amerlcan  because  he  Is  a Jew.  At 
i the  e«nd  of  the  play  both  girls'  love 
reaches  happiness,  one  by  means  of  a 
scene  between  a child  and  old  Krauss 
And  through  the  devotion  of  a young 
over,  the  other  by  the  triumph  of  per- 
sistence and  character.  The  two  threads 
bf  interest  are  adoitly  woven  together 
>n  the  last  act,  when  the  Jew'  comes 
or  ward  and  offers  Krauss,  who  has 
t.ist  his  jewitrv  shop,  the  job  as  head 
f the  ne>v  jewelry  department  in  h's 
Establishment. 

; The  resemblance  between  the  two 
nollves  is  apparently  deliberate.  But  i 
it  Is,  nevetheless,  unfortunate.  It 
creates  monotony  and  weakens  the 
fleet  of  the  reality.  The  structure  of 
he  play,  as  a rule,  is  conventional 
md  melodramatic.  But  it  contains 
everal  good  studies  of  character  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
the  Interest  steadily  increases.  The 
pinochle  game  between  Krauss  and 
Spiegel,  in  the  third  act,  has  elements 
of  humor,  but  It  Is  too  long  and  too 
suggestive  of  vaudeville. 

Three  performances  stand  out.  Mr. 
Manii  as  John  Krauss,  Mr.  Louis  Hen- 
dricks as  Edward  Spiegel  and  Mme. 
Mathllde  Cottrelly  as  the  faithful  sis- 
ter of  Krauss.  Mr.  Mann  w'as  exceed- 
ing adroit  in  his  lighter  scenes  and 
effective  in  his  outbursts  of  emotion 


ID  OPERA  HOUSE. 

“The  Girl  and  the  Detective"  a Typl. 
cal  Blaney  Show  That  Pleases. 

H*  ' *ht >'  * >/'K' 

Charles  E.  Blaney  presents  his  four- 
act  comedy  drama,  “The  Girl  and  the  I 
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Cecil  Lean  and  Florence  Holbrook 
Head  Week’s  Vaudeville  Bill. 

Cecil  Lean  and  Florence  Holbrook,  late 
stars  of  “The  Soul  Kiss.”  are  at  Keith’s 


Detective,”  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  I i t,lls  week  In  the  head-line  act  entitled 
w.th  the  following  oast:  “Just  as  They  Are."  Nor  Is  the  ,„le 

iiag^r.^""?;': : : ! Ithpy haye  for  them  20-mmmc 


l1;.  P-  Tracoy Frederic  Ormonde 

r ',ln  Judson Robert  W.  Smiley 

how Geo.  Yates 

Mr  n£" James  j.  Flanagan' 

Laihert a Austin  Conroy  | 

£a,l» Harry  Fisher 

™ P.  Pinoiis  ! 

Lady  Valmont \ueustn  Gin! 

Miss  Starhrlght Edwlna 

Little  Tykle Florence  Emott 

All  the  excitement  of  a big  story  going 
to  press  late  at  night  In  a newspaper 
office,  the  tension  among  the  editors,  ! 
the  breakneck  hustle  of  the  reporters]  I 
was  reproduced  In  act  one  last  night’ 

In  spite  of  the  news  beat  of  the  star 
reporter  there  is  plenty  of  mystery  all 
through  the  play. 

The  story  centres  about  Tykle.  a 
grown  up  waif.  Tykie  has  mild  enough  .. 
intentions  to  start  out  with,  but  she  Fan  E 
has  mystery,  crime  and  a violent  love 
affair  thrust  upon  her.  She  scrambles 
up  on  the  porch  of  a Long  Island  sum- 
mer home  and  finds  that  she  Is  an  eye 
witness  to  strange  things. . The  mystery 
thickens.  They  try  to  clear  it  up  in  an 
office  of  the  steel  works,  they  follow  It 
to  the  big  room  where  the  machines 
are  In  operation.  But  they  don't  corner 
it  finally  till  they  unearth  it  in  the 
quarters  of  Haggerty,  the  detective,  at 
4 o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Florence  Elliott,  for  whom  the  part  of 


entertainment  a misnomer.  Those  who 
saw  the  pair  not  so  many  years  ago  In 
Fhlcago.  when  they  were  the  talk  of 
Windy  Pity  theatregoers  long  before 
they  attained  the  broader  reputation 
they  enjoy  today,  recognized  at  once  in 
their  work  at  Keith's,  yesterday  the 
same  characteristics  that  made  for  their 
earlier  successes. 


. JH9 

v0«rei?°ri  Tork-  New  York.  I 

r’  'o’l'.  17I2-13.  and  addressed  to 
....  n 7n  It  the  governor  said  • I 

thl  nJv  th0  !,lr  10  IIvo  upon  In 

i hlrd.  ? ?i“e'  And  lf  0,lr  “nrl 

. col,ld  speak,  and  onr  assemblymen 

he  sno,v  tl;?  finest  convcrsatlorii  tJO0  .. 

llie  air  is  no  longer  "the  finest  to 
Liti  POn'  „but  the  Politicians  are  still 
t liking  and  the  conversation,,  to  all 

finest  " 1 1 a sense  of  *lumor.  ls  also  the 


It  is  not  always  that  an  act  or  a plav 

straikesaePRaSi  t0  3 ChltaKO  audience 
strikes  a Boston  gathering  equally  forci- 
bly Lean  and  Holbrook,  however,  never 

received  more  enthusiastic  applause  than  . , - 

was  accorded  to  them  at  both  of  yes- i strictly  no-license 
terday's  performances.  j wash.  Bay  rum 

heir  act  Is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  songs.  The  best,  perhap: 


A manager  of  a theatre  not  over  600 
mhos  from  Boston  complained  bitterly 
* "ewspaper  office.  “You  sent  the 
elevator  boy  »o  do  the  show."  The 
managing  editor  was  not  disturbed. 

Are  you  not  Interested,"  he  asked,  "In 
the  elevation  of  the  drama?" 


Mr.  Hendricks  kept  Siegel  human  I Tykie  yvas  especially  written,  was  as 
every  moment  and  most  of  the  time  Convincing  as  possible.  Sherlock  Holmes 
humorous,  as  well.  The  little  work  had  nothing  whatever  on  Mort  R.  Stev- 
Mrae.  Cottrelly  had  to  do  she  did  like  j :ens’  wh?  P'ayed  Haggerty,  the  detect- 
the  fine  artist  that  she  Is.  The  young  i i*ve-  Elliott  Simms  twinkled  Mars  out 
actresses  who  played  the  two  girls,  j of  countenance  as  the  star  reporter. 
Miss  Emily  Ann  Wellman  as  Marie  I 


Krauss  and  Miss  Lillian  Slnnott  as 
Alice  Spiegel,  showed  that  they  had 
plenty  of  talent,  but  they  often  chose 
to  follow,  npt  the  methods  of  nature, 
but  those  of  theatrical  affectation. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


Stock  Company  Plays  “Glittering  Glo- 
ria," with  Laugh  at  Every  Turn. 


AM  BERNARD  HAS 

NEW  MUSICAL  SHOW 

The  Girl  and  the  Wizard”  at  Majes- 
tic Both  Spectacular  and  Dramatic. 

, - /’) 

< MAJESTIC  — Sam  Bernard  In 
The  Girl  and  the  Wizard."  First  ap- 
pearance In  Boston.  Presented  by  Sam 
S.  and  Lee  Shubert.  Play  by  J.  Hartley 
Manners;  lyrics  by  Robert  B.  Smith; 
by  Julian  Edwards.  The  cast: 

„ Schol. Sam  Bernard 

iioenstetter  Morton  Selton 

Flora  Parker 

nephew William  Roselee 

Harriet  Stanton 

Bessie  Shrednecky 

f"* Hattie  Lorraine 

Were Charles  K.  Burrows 

enrend Donald  Buchanan 

ndressen  Henry  Vincent 

5n.  Bertie  Savornach.  ..Oil n Howland 

Hogsenheimer Bert  Lawrence 

*'aster Henry  Holt 

_}■  Thomas  Reynolds 

n or  the  Troop Percy  Hammond 

tR  Kitty  Gordon 

I >*-***  Majestic  reopens  with  a produc- 
j -ion  jrhlch  blends  the  spectacular  and 
tne  dramatic,  written  to  give  Mr.  Ber- 
nard  a cliance  to  exploit  his  abilities  as 
a comedian.  The  plot  is  not  so  atten- 
uated  as  in  the  average  musical  comedy 
incl  the  chorus  is  large  and  appears 
”an  1,1  ea°h  0f  the  two  acts. 

h*l  scene  of  the  "musical  romance" 
s laid  tn  Austrian  Tyrol,  giving 
aoindant  warrant  for  elaborate  and 
many-colored  costumes.  It  U well 
staged,  the  scenes  are  pretty,  the  set- 
, n£t  whIch  shows  the  Interior  of  a 
lapidary's  shop,  has  the  appeal  of  fresh- 
?"*?•  and  once  at  least  the  audience  Is 
eld  under  the  spell  of  a real  dramatic 
climax. 

*,r-  *’ernanJ  as  fie  lapidary  Is  effec- 
Ilv*-  He  impersonates  a lovable  char- 
.°®r>-an  °I<1  bachelor  who  has  grown 
non  by  wlzard-llke  transformations  of 
precious  stones.  There  are  queer  cross-  I 
currents  in  his  disposition.  He  jumbles  | 
nglisii  words  into  ridiculous  messes,  i 
He  Is  broadly  comical  In  the  scene  where 
ie  rehearses  the  actors  In  one  of  his  ■ 
own  plays  and  there  Is  a touch  of  genu-  ! 

Plfhos  ,n  the  funny  antics  , with  1 
tovi,  ®t*rrenders  Felioitas  to  Paul,  j 
, ,;‘e  Miss  Kitty  Gordon  san£  well 
end  Miss  Flora  Parker  made  a (pretty 
and  attractive  Fellrltas  and  William  : 
Roselle  was  acceptable  as  Paul,  It 
must  be  said  that  the  play  lacks  -A,  " 

H nas  it  in  spots,  and  the  second  act 
firtt  * UP  f°r  S°me  duU  places  ln  the 

Like  the  stones  in  the  shop  of  Rer- 
an Scholz,  the  play  will  doubtless 
through  a process  this  week  of 
ng,  polishing  and  mounting.  The 
,ls  not  effective;  It  lacks  climax 

tty. 

»ierc  were  times  when  the  applause 
| spontaneous  and  hearty.  Several 
is  look  well,  especially  the  pot- 
?r‘  In  the  first  act  of  "Pinafore” 
and  others,  and  the  solos  of 
dtas. 


■'Lf 


The  John  Craig  stock  company  pre- 
sents "Glittering  Gloria."  a farce  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  C.  M„  S.  McLellan,  at 
the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 


Lruest  to  life  was  M,r “Lein's  "He’s'^ 

i ^n'  ^'an'”  In  which  he  portravs 

to  the  dot  the  typical  baseball  fan. 

w£rSi  Case^"  ln  which  Is  narrated  a 
back  piazza  conversation  between  Mrs 
FaseY  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  was  Miss  Hol- 
brook's most  effective  effort 

It,™?  wf®k’s  bin  is  full  of  acts  bear- 
r.f'Ji,116  . firSt  time  bere”  label.  One 
of  these,  in  addition  to  Lean  and  Hol- 
brook. is  The  Great  Westin.  an  Eng- 

ivl  '^ParS°M?t0r'  famous  in  his  na- 
tive land.  Westin  has  adapted  his 
act  to  this  side  of  the  wafer  and 
portrays,  ln  the  maln.  conspicuous 
American  characters,  but  best  of  all 
his  presentations  is  that  of  the  late 
?pean  Victoria,  it  ls  final  impe  e. 
sonation  and  the  audience  showed' 
its  appreciation  by  calling  him  before 
the  curtain  at  last  night's  perfor! 
mance.  p uur 

Neiv  to  Boston,  also,  are  The  Three 
Bohemians,  a trio  of  European  stroll! 
erf  ”1InstreIs-  The  Pedersen  Broth- 
ers, Carl  and  Victor,  in  a unique  aer 

sen  TrTck''yarkn°'Vf,  **  "The  Pede1’- 
RvTc.  ’ , t another  now  team. 

■?**?!>  in  "The  Dude 


tentious  company  of  four  with  her 
In  the  Subway,"  a sketch,  the  Three 
Melvins,  acrobats.  Cook  and  Svlvia  in 


song  and  dance  sketch  a"re  the 
others  on  the  bill.  6 tne 


B0WD0IN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

“Hearts  of  the  Blue  Ridge”  Tells 
Story  of  Kentucky  Feud. 

Labor  day  proved  a big  day  at  the 
Bowdoin  Square  Treatre.  The  attrac- 
tion was  "Hearts  of  the  Blue  Ridge,” 
based  on  the  story  of  a Kentucky  feud. 

The  plot  centres  around  the  Carter  and 
Reynolds  families.  Bob  Reynolds  is  in 
love  with  Missy  Carter,  and  when  it  is 
discovered  It  leads  to  bloodshed.  Bob 
and  Missy  wed.  Time  goes  o-n  and  the 
elder  Reynolds  longs  to  see  his  son  Bob 
and  his  grandchild.  He  steals  into  his 
son’s  home  at  night  and  is  found  ad- 
miring his  grandson,  and  this  is  the  I 
beginning  of  a reconciliation. 

Charlotte  Hunt  and  Frederick  Van 
Rensselaer  were  seen  in  the  leading 
roles.  Harry  Humphrey,  James  Barrett, 
Sadie  Hilton,  Florence  Hale  and  Flor- 
ence Hartley  were  also  In  the  cast. 

PARK  THEATRE. 


Jack  James John  Craig 

Archie  Toddleb.v Donald  .Meek 

Zebedeo  i’osket Theodore  Friebus 

Col.  Pasquale  GalJegher George  Hassell 

Algernon  Kn  tails  tie Bert  Young 

Robert  Shreve Wilfred  Young 

Samuel  Slapton George  Brackett 

Mr.  Griddletop A]  Roberts 

Mrs.  .Tack  James.... .Gertrude  Biuiev 

Dorothy  Kenwurthy Mabel  Coleovd 

Sarah Gertrude  Shirley 

Gloria  Grant Mary  Young 

Glittering  Gloria  saw  it  in  a shop 
window  and  thought  it  was  pretty. 

Therefore  four  men  spent  their  mites 
and  consumed  one  act  in  presenting 
it  to  her.  All  the  rest  of  the  play, 
acts  two  and  three,  was  needed  for 
the  two  principal  offenders  to  ex- 
plain. Neither  Jack  James,  who  was  j 
devoted  to  the  vivacious  chorus  girl, 
nor  Archie  Toddleby,  who  was  also 
devoted  to  her,  cared  very  much  about 
explaining.  The  continuous  presence 
of  Mrs.  Jack  and  Dorothy  Kenworthy. 

Archie’s  fiancee,  forced  the  situation. 

"It”  was  a diamond  necklace  which 
a Bond  street  jeweller  was  trying  to 
sell.  Because  Mrs.  Jack  read  the  im- 
prints upon  her  husband’s  blotting 
pad  she  wanted  to  reach  the  jeweller’s 
shop  in  time  to  prevent  her  husband 
from  buying  Gloria  the  necklace.  At 
least,  she  wanted  to  be  on  the  spot 
while  the  thing  was  being  done,  and 
because  shd  succeeded,  and  succeeded 
so  well,  bringing  Dorothy  with  her, 

Jack  and  Archie  found  themselves 
embarrassed.  They  found  it  neces- 
sary to  gather  in  a certain  Zebedee 
Posket  and  persuade  him  that  his 
name  was  Milliken  and  that  he  want- 
ed very  much  to  buy  the  necklace 
before  the  strained  domestic  relations 
were  eased. 

The  corned}',  or  rather  farce, 
which  is  very  cleverly  put  together, 
is  geared  at  race-track  speed.  There 
is  a laugh  at  every  turn.  No  sooner 
yesterday  had  one  laugh  subsided  Into 
a giggle  than  another  wave  came. 

Members  of  the  cast  seemed  to  enjoy' 
the  farce  as  much  as  the  audience, 
and  met  all  the  situations  well. 

There  was  little  call  for  character 
delineation,  though  Donald  Meek  as 
Archie  Toddleby  gave  an  individual 
reading  to  most  of  his  lines.  John 
Craig  was  convincing  throughbtit. 

The  greatest  requirement  of  the  „,BS,n5 

charming  Gloria  was  that  she  look  Rev.  samugi  Price"."  V.”  Charles  William.  I 

nent!yrabreh;<ohdaary  Y°UnS  va8emi*  1?™^  

GLOBE  THEATRE.  A -v? 

j Ward  and  Vokes  in  “The  Promoters” 

Score  Old-Time  Success. 

Ward  a n J > 


Not  long  ago  there  was  a tierce  at-j 
tack  on  bay  rum,  not  as  a beverage  in  | 
towns,  but  as  a hair  ; 

„ . - was  said  to  be  an 

dulterated  thing,  provocative  of  bald- 
a®*,*  apd  unPleasant  diseases  of  the 
“ p;.£ow  l,he  Lancet,  always  hunting 
fa  mill  .sease  , Iu,  king  ln  necessary  and 
amiiiar  articles  of  household  or  busi- 

USe  and,  ln  tlle  most  common  phv- 
in,.t  ,expresaIon  of  courtesy,  friendship 
m,  W|r0m  ^ han<3shake  to  the  raptur- 
ous kiss  of  lovers,  sounds  a warning 

Dra  wiltthe  J?erUS  °f  a dry  8hampoo 
D> . Walker,  director  of  the  physiological 

aboiatory  of  London  University,  Insists 
that  carbon  tetrachloride  is  twice  as 
poisonous  as  chloroform;  that  the  siiarn- 
poo  mixtures  of  which  the  tetrachloride 
is  the  chief  Ingredient  are  even  more 
poisonous  and  "anybody  whose  head  is 

hfii  rdC?Mby  the  vapor  can  hardly 
help  breathing  it."  Another  physician 
demands  the  prohibition  of  these  and 

Pan  T'n  ?,nS  by  Iaw'  Even  the  staid 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  alarmed.  "It  Is 

ff=  f'n  y a case  (or  very  serious  ln- 

ticnhfe  “f0”-  I Tt  wouId  hardiy  be  prac- 
cable  to  have  a doctor  present  on 
occasion  when  a lady  had  her 
head  dry-shampooed,  after  the  manner 
°l  a doctor  assisting  a dentist  with  the 
administration  of  gas;  but  it  looks  as 
if  an  effective  system  of  licensing  at 
any  rate  were  required,  the  mixture,  the 
feTts'a  and  the  operator  all  to  pass 


All  those  Interested  in  the  art  of  keep- 
ing young,  In  how  to  live  to  be  200  years 
old,  in  diets  and  exercises  that  will  pre- 
vent  the  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
-hould  ponder  the  case  of  Christian 
Jacobsen  Draeklenberg,  buried  in  the 
athedral  of  Aarhuus,  Denmark.  He 
lived  to  be  145  and  owed  his  surprising 
vigor  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  live 
wbat  is  commonly  known  as  a regular 
ah'  a A chlet  boatswain  at  the  age  of 
109  he  was  betrothed  two  years  after- 
ward  to  a 60-year-old  widow  and  soon 
afterward  married  her.  She  died  in  a 
few  years,  and  although  he  proposed  to 
pretty  young  peasant  girls  and  buxom, 
experienced  widows— for  he  was  enm- 
mendably  Impartial  in  his  tastes — he  was 
obliged  to  remain  single  until  his  la- 
mented death.  Mr.  Draeklenberg  pre- 
ferred plain  dishes,  yet  in  diet  he  was 
changeable  and  hard  to  please.  He 
drank  ale,  mead  and  brandy  in  modera- 
tion, and— note  this  important  fact— 
almost  always  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. He  was  a furious  smoker  and  an 
Intrepid  fighter.  When  he  was  126  he 
attacked  a crowd  of  Germans  who  were 
disturbing  his  sleep.  Injured  some  of 
them  severely  and  drove  the  rest  out  of 
his  bouse.  Four  times  a year,  at  the 
waning  of  the  moon,  he  allowed' himself 
to  be  bled. 


Large  Audience  Greets  Emmett  Cor- 
rigan in  “Keegan’s  Pal.” 

2 t 4 . 

COLONIAL  THEATRE. 

(“The  Round-up”  Returns  as  Noisy  as 
Ever— New  “Slim”  Hoover  Pleases. 


1 COLONIAL  THE  ATP.  E-Edmund  Day's 
Tiie  Round-up."  In  the  cast  are: 

j1cr'p^°'’er  Rapley  Holmea 

Dl  , i ^S0n Theodore  Babcock 

Bud  l ane  Joseph  M.  Lothian 

Jim  Allen.:"" |.da*y  gushing 

Sage  Bruah  Charlie.’ .".W.' .w®  Ham  ConkliS 

PeUruknaMcKee ' ' ’ ' ' ' '•  '• K Crane 


PoT Hone  ’ • • ‘ Marie  Taylor  I 

POll>  Hope  Paula  Gloy  I 

men  and  things. 

a southern  newspaper  comment;,^  i 
not  long  ago  on  the  distress  occasioned 
" *New  y"01  k cit-v  by  hot  weather  took 


i; 


^ i 


C o nn Kr p " ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; J, Ward  ] oa|’r  da115b“ul  summer  resort!  Looking 
n /I  \f  TJ  As*.  -L  ’ ■ HS  K°enev*  n's!!da  o'"0,!— co.rrespondence  pubS 


.sSeadlBreuedS’  ’ 't8aniyjLchapKm^’  ,^d  a p®"tury  and  a"  bal/'ago  Pwe 

orrt  Hunter, 


-wo.c  AAaiy  ji  tt.,  « ict-bci  written  by  His 

Lucy  Daly  | Excellency  Brigadier  Roo 


Mr.  Draeklenberg  smoked.  So  did  an 
old  man  who  died  recently  at  Vul 
Blegnon  In  the  canton  of  Ticino.  When 
this  old  man  di^d  he  requested  that 
kilogramme  of  tobacco,  a pipe,  two 
boxes  of  matches  and  a walking’  stick 
should  be  placed  In  bis  coffin.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  add  that  the  wish  was  lion 
ored  by  his  family. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates 
of  vegetarianism  concerning  the  diet  of 
the  Japanese.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Japanese  lower  .-lasses  are  becoming 
eaters  of  flesh.  This  shows  an  Increase 
in  the  standard  of  wages.  A profes- 
sional man  ln  Tokio  six  years  ago  spent 
monthly  on  food  for  a family  of  six 
abofut  $22.  One-half  of  this  amount 
went  to  the  rice  merchant,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween t lie  greengrocer  and  the  fish 
monger,  lhe  fish  eaten  tn  Japan  would 
not  all  of  them  appeal  to  an  American 
palate,  and  the  "sho-u"  sauce — a mix- 
ture of  dried  pease  and  salt — Is  said  to 
be  peculiarly  disagreeable;  but  “sho-u” 
takes  the  place  of  butter  and  cheese 
The  great  majority  of  European  vege- 
| tables  are  raised  in  Japan  only  for  for- 
eigners or  eaters  of  foreign  dishes.  The 
natives  like  cabbage,  asparagus  and 
artichokes. 

It  would  seem  as  though  cholera 
should  have  been  stamped  out  ln  Russia 
ong  ago.  As  far  back  as  1831  the  min- 
ister of  the  Interior  issued  rules  to  be 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Petersburg  while  the  disease  was  preva- 
Ient'  They  were  forbidden  P^nk 
dirty  water,  beer  or  kwass;  to  go  into 
the  open  Immediately  after  sleeping-  to 
give  way  to  anger,  fear,  fatigue,  demes! 
sion  anxiety;  to  leave  the  house  with- 
out  having  previously  washed  the  whole 


1 


of-  the~T5Wy  In  chloride  ol  iTfHB',  ITirie  l 
water  or  a mixture  of  brandy  and  olive  ! 
oil.*-  It  was  ordered  that  every  one  j 
should  carry  a bottle  filled  with  a solu-  j 
tion  of  chloride  of  lime  or  vinegar  and : 
rub  the  hands  and  face,  especially  the  j 
nose,  with  this  as  often  as  possible,  and 
that  every  one  should  also  carry  a bag 
of  dried  chloride  of  lime  in  the  pocket.  I 
Unfortunately  the  rumor  spread  that 
chloride  of  lime  was  a poison  which 
spread  the  disease,  so  any  one  taking  a 
sniff  In  public  was  often  surrounded  and 
forced  to  swallow  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  to  show  that  they  were  harmless. 


S*pt  6 

[A  SARDOU  COMEDY 


GIVEN  AT  ORPHEUM 

! The  Lindsay  Morlson  Company  Plays 
I “Divorcons'’ for  Its  Farewell  Week. 

In  its  farewell  week  at  the  Orpheum 
i Theatre,  the  Lindsay  M orison  stock 
I company  presents  "Divorcons.”  a com- 
I edy  in  three  acts  by  Vlctorien  Sardou, 
with  the  following  cast: 

I Henry  DesPrunelles Howell  Hansel 

I Adhemar. Edward  Van  Sloan 

I Gaston  Clavlnae Walter  Walker 

I Joseph  Joseph  W.  Walsb 

lie Paul  Unton 

| rii til  •’!'■  itcTeile John  MaoNell 

I b.  stun  William  Mason 

| Crprienno  Mary  Sandora 

time  PeBrinne Katherine  Clinton 

J.w.  ;>ha  \ Maid Holly  Hollis 

I Sophia  Dalfonutame '..Elizabeth  Royal 

With  a text  somewhat  condensed 
j from  the  original  this  widely  known 
French  comedy  received  a very  suc- 
cessful presentation  last  night.  "Di- 
vorcons" may  be  played  either  as 
I straight  comedy  or  may  broaden  into 
farce,  which  depends  mainly  upon  the 
portrayal  of  the  storm  centre,  Cy- 
prlenne. 

Cyprlenne  Is  the  young  wife  who 
married  primarily  because  she  wanted 
the  liberty  which  France  grants  only 
to  her  married  daughters.  DesPru- 
nelles on  his  side,  rather  tired  of  his 
bachelor  days,  marries  because  he 
wants  a fireside  which  he  fully  ex- 
pects to  be  free  from  explosives.  By 
the  time  the  curtain  rises  upon  act  1 
Cyprlenne  has  acquired  a lover  and 
I Information  concerning  divorce  up  to 
| volume  seven. 

| In  the  struggle  of  DesPrunelles  to  wTin 
; his  wife  by  strategic  juggling  with  the  j 
report  of  a new  divorce  law'  about  to  be 
1 passed  lies  the  main  action.  He  pro- 
’ poses  separation.  He  practically  throw's 
her  into  the  arms  of  her  erstwhile  lover, 
Adhemar,  which  Is  a perfectly  safe 
thing  to  do.  Adhemar  is  so  stupid  that 
she  flees  in  desperation  to  her  husband 
rather  than  dine  alone  with  him. 

It  is  after  a very  lively  dinner  scene 
In  a private  dining  room  of  the  Hotel 
Grand  Vatel,  in  which  figure  promi- 
nently Adhemar.  dripping  with  rain,  and 
three  gendarmes  whom  he  has  brought 
there  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  Des- 
Pmnelles  for  dining  with  his  wife,  that 
the  capricious  Cyprlenne  fully  makes  up 
her  mind.  She  finds  her  husband  whol- 
ly charming. 

| Mary  Sanders  made  a delightful,  petu- 
j lent  and  altogether  whimsical  Cyprlenne. 
Howell  Hansel  played  the  part  of  j 
DesPrunelles  with  finish  throughout.  I 
I Adhemar.  the  lover,  was  played  in  carlc- 
I ature.  It  was  very  good  caricature, 
however,  and  Edward  Van  Sloan,  who 
took  the  part,  seldom  entered  or  left  the 
s’age  without  causing  a ripple  of  laugh- 
ter. 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

thal,  who  Is  characterized 
ms  as  a "formidable”  pianist, 
aged  some  months  ago  by  a j 
m in  this  country  to  give  a I 
concerts  in  the  United  States! 
i he  was  to  receive  $80,000.  It  ■ 
denounced  that  this  contract  Is 
and  that  he  received  for  his 
I'tment  and  probable  loss  of  en- 
ta  In  Europe  about  half  the 
gum.  A musical  agent  In  New  I 
Id  apropos  of  this  news:  "It! 
hat  two  of  the  leading  piano 
ve  now  definitely  abandoned  the' 
poliev  of  Importing  pianists  to  j 
lr  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  j 
ng  them.  Two  of  the  foremost , 
pped.  and  this  Rosenthal  episode 
e the  business  another  black 
ano  manufacturers  have  decided 
net  their  business  on  the  same1 
at  other  commercial  enterprises 


xenectual,"  to  use  a word  that  appeals  to* 

some  who  forget  that  the  best  and  the 
greatest  music  is  first  of  all  emotional.; 
Many  will  regret  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal  as  man  and  pianist.  There  Is 
an  old  and  contemptuous  saying:  “To; 
some  God  gives  brains:  to  others  to  play  ] 
on  the  fiddle,”  and  this  saying  Is  often : 
applied  to  all  performers  on  musical  in-  ; 
struments;  but  Mr.  Rosenthal  Is  a man1 
of  brains  among  pianists.  Like  Mr.  ] 
Paderewski,  he  has  read  much  and  wide- ' 
lv.  and  is  deeply  Interested  In  all  things' 
that  pertain  to  humanity.  Like  Mr.  de 
Fachmann,  he  is  fond  of  metaphysics, 
but  his  knowledge  is  far  more  universal  ; 
and  profound.  Like  the  late  Hans  von 
, Buelow,  he  has  a biting,  merciless  wit. 

' Mr-  Rosenthal,  a man  of  singular  temper- 
I anee  in  his  daily  life,  a delightful  con-  | 
versationalist,  an  intrepid  pianist,  has 
had  for  some  time  one  fear  connected 
with  tours  In  this  country;  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  eat  oysters  here,  and  to 
oysters  he  attributes  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever  that  some  years  ago  nearly  ended 
Ills  career.  The  oysters  were  eaten  in 
New  York;  he  sickened  In  Boston;  he 
was  at  death's  door  in  Chicago. 


oriz  R< 


York 


Mr.  George  Alexander,  the  dlstln-| 
guished  actor-manager,  asked  by  the 
joint  parliamentary  committee  on  cen- 
sorship of  stage  plays  whether  he 
thought  plays  of  an  indecent  or  seml- 
indecent  character  would  have  a long 
run.  answered,  “No;  the  public  would; 
not  . tolerate  them.”  “You  do  not  think! 
they  would  attract  a public  of  thelri 
own?”  “Probably  a limited  number.”! 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  George  Ed- 
wardes  characterized  “The  Spring  Chick- 
en.” which  had  a lucrative  run,  as 
"perfectly  harmless  and  Innocuous.”  In 
the  same  breath  he  declared  that  the 
English  stage  is  the  cleanest  In  the 
world.  “If  'The  Waltz  Dream’  had  been 
produced  in  England  as  It  was  abroad, 
it  would  never  have  got  through  the 
first  night.”  All  this  is  as  valuable  mate- 
rial for  ethnologists,  anthropologists, 
sociologists  as  for  students  of  the 
drama. 


Miss  Polalre,  who  has  appeared  at 
Paris  in  plays,  but  Is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  having  the  smallest  known 
waist,  was  brought  before  the  police  re- 
cently. Her  chauffeur,  waiting  for  her 
while  she  made  a visit,  amused  himself 
by  opening  his  grease  box.  A policeman 
threatened  to  arrest  him,  whereupon  the 
chauffeur  poured  oil  on  the  pavement 
and  the  policeman  took  his  number.  Miss 
Polaire’s  feelings  were  hurt.  She  called 
the  policeman  an  idiot  and  said  that  she 
never  paid  fines  on  principle.  In  the 
police  court  “her  hat  was  37  times  the 
diameter  of  her  waist.”  She  said  the 
word  “Idiot”  was  spoken  by  her  to  the 
chauffeur.  "I  frequently  call  my  ser- 
vants Idiots.  The  term  Is  not  of  the 
slightest  Importance.  It  Is  In  common 
use  on  the  stage.”  The  Daily  Telegraph 
(London)  reports  that  Miss  Polalre  also 
said  “Great  Scott!”  How  does  one  say 
“Great  Scott”  In  French?  - 


The  Siberian  Buddhists  have  peti- 
tioned the  Russian  government  to  es-| 
tablish  medical  schools  among  them,  In 
which  the  old  Thibetan  art  of  heallngj 
should  he  taught.  The  Medical  Acad-] 
emy  of  St.  Petersburg,  marvelling  at 
the  request,  has  been  examining  a Thi- 
betan treatise  on  medicine  which  was 
in  use  about  1200  years  ago  and  then 
considered  as  an  ancient  and  highly 
respectable  source  of  knowledge.  It 
appears  that  the  Thibetan  physicians 
knew  the  secrets  of  human  anatomy, 
felt  the  pulse,  looked  at  the  tongue, 
recommended  vegetarian  diet,  baths, 
compresses,  massage  and  cupping. 
Physicians  who  did  not  keep  their  in- 
struments clean  were_punlshed  severe- 
ly. Here  Is  one-of  the  maxims  In  the 
book:  “Sicknesses  in  general  originate 
owing  to  the  evil  and  ignorance  of  hu- 
man beings,  especially  owing  to  their 
inability  to  overcome  their  passions, 
which  disturb  the  healthy  nourishing 
of  the  human  organs.  All  evil  thoughts 
also  have  a harmful  influence  on  the 
heart  and  liver.” 


j Here  Is  a curious  story  about  the 
| theft  of  a motor-car  number  In  Paris., 
The  authorities  were  slow  in  giving  a 
Mr.  Rene  Vincent  a number,  so  he  in- 
I vented  one  and  chose  667E3.  He  ar- 
I gued  that  if  he  chose  an  impossible 
! one  suspicion  would  be  awakened  at 
i once,  and  he  considered  the  lmproba- 
! billty  of  hie  car  ever  coming  alongside 
of  the  other  one.  He  did  not  reckon 
j on  an  accident.  His  car  was  the  of- 
i fender  and  therefore  the  owner  of  the 
i other  one  was  summoned.  The  coun- 
tess that  owned  the  true  667ES  not 
only  succeeded  in  getting  damages  to 
the  amount  of  100  francs;  she  revenged 
herself  on  Mr.  Vincent,  for  he  was 
sentenced  to  an  Imprisonment  of  two 
months  and  an  advertisement  of  his 
disgrace  In  five  newspapers. 


- 

rallway  ticket  frofit  Brighton,  win) re 

he  is  living,  to  London.  That  Mr. 
Phillips'  “circumstances  arc  strait- 
ened” will  seem  strange  to  some  who 
know  that  dramas  by  him  have  been 
played  with  fanfares  of  triumph; 
that  his  poems  have  quickly  found 
publishers  and  admiring  readers. 
Mr.  Faversham  has  obtained  the 
rights  for  “Herod,”  and  will  soon 
produce  it  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  William  Watson  are 
now  put  by  many  at  the  head  of  liv- 
ing English  poets.  Is  Mr.  Phillllps 
wasteful  or  Ignorant  of  the  value  of 
money?  Or  is  it  a fact  that  the 
Muse  is  generally  as  a stern  and  nig- 
gardly step-mother  to  them  that 
should  be  her  favorite  children? 

Even  the  “boss  poets,”  to  borrow 
a phrase  from  Artemus  Ward,  have 
often  been  almost  as  poor  as  the 
traditional  Homer  and  other  wan- 
dering bards  and  minstrels.  The 
poet  was  often  dependent  on  the  fa- 
vor of  a tyrant  or  prince,  and  obliged 
to  be  a sycophant  at  court.  There 
have  been  poets  who  have  lived  com- 
fortably, some  have  fared  luxuri- 
ously, but  as  a rule  their  income  was 
derived  from  an  inheritance,  a pen- 
sion, routine  business,  a profession 
or  by  writing  prose.  Mr.  Kipling,  no 
doubt,  would  be  paid  handsomely  by 
any  London  journal  for  stirring 
verses  on  some  ' timely  theme,  but 
there  are  those  who  insist  that  these 
| verses  are  in  the  nature  of  a politi- 
cal leader  rather  than  poetry  which 
would  answer  the  definition  framed 
by  Milton  or  by  Coleridge. 

When  Pope  poured  out  vials  of 
contempt  on  the  rank  and  file  of 
London  poets  and  gave  a cruel  de- 
scription of  their  poverty  and  squalid 
life,  he  was  a satirist,  not  a great 
poet,  for  a wide  reaching  sympathy 
is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  true  poet.  Even  Dante  admired, 
and  also  pitied,  many  men  and 
women  that  he  put,  for  party  or  re- 
ligious reasons,  into  his  Inferno.  Un- 
fortunately, poets  have  sometimes 
' traded  on  their  poverty.  They  have 
boasted  of  it  as  a proof  of  the  divine 
| spairk  within  the  breast.  They  have 
been  unwilling  to  work  that  they 
might  first  live  by  their  own  en- 
deavor and  afterward  write  at  ease. 
Some  have  gone  insane  in  their  pas- 
sion for  the  ideal. 

The  poet,  successful  now  in  a 
worldly  way,  is  outwardly  conven- 
tional. He  may  even  look  like  a 
sleek  promoter  or  an  approved  dealer 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  He  is  not  to  be 
recognized  by  long  hair,  a velvet 
jacket  and  a wild  expression  in  his 
eye.  He  does  not  dash  down  a glori- 
ous idea  on  a clean  or  soiled  cuff. 
He  writes  in  an  orderly  manner  in  a 
well  kept  room,  not  in  the  fields,  not 
on  a bridge,  not  by  the  light  of  a 
swallng  candle  on  a rickety  table  in 
a wretched  garret,  as  in  so  many 
plays.  No  vagabond  brought  into 
court  and  questioned  says  proudly: 
“I  am  a poet.”  Poetry  now  seems  to 
be  a profession,  as  the  compiling  of 
reference  books,  the  making  of  in- 
dexes. The  poets  who  write  regu- 
larly from  10  A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  on 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and 
dispose  easily  of  their  grist  may  well 
rub  their  eyes,  reading  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips. 


when  family  servants  felt  a pride  in 
making  a guest  comfortable  and  ati 
home.  There  was  a time  when  a host 
would  have  felt  insulted,  if  he  had 
known  that  a guest  tipped  right  and 
left. 


The  discovery  of  the  north  jjple  is  al- 
ready attended  with  distressing  results. 
Mr.  Auger  at  the  Porphyry  Club  has 
much  to  say  about  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane  and  the  old  discussion  whether 
the  doctor  really  married  Margaret  Fox 
has  been  revived.  Mr.  Ferguson— he 
throws  a heavy  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  his  name— having  hastily 
crammed  the  accounts  of  voyages  made 
by  Martin  Frobisher  and  John  Davis  in 
search  of  a northwest  passage— for  Rich- 
ard Hakluyt's  “Principal  Navigations, 
Voyages,  Traffiqu'es  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation”  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest— is  as  a vast 
I storage  warehouse  of  cold  information. 

I Alas  the  humorists  are  now  at  work, 

! and  ’the  punster  is  ringing  changes  on 
* “peer”  and  “Peary”  and  on  the1,  sug- 
gestive name  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  one  at 
once  doubted  and  assailed.  Even  the 
serious-minded  are  inclined  toward  flip- 
pancy. Thus  Mr.  Eugene  Heavystone, 
now  back  from  the  beach,  like  the  ele- 
phant in  "Paradise  Lost,”  to  make 
mirth,  “used  all  his  might  and  wreathed 
his  lithe  proboscis.”  He  wrote  to  The 
Herald  Sept.  8:  “If  it  had  not  been 

divinely  intended  that  two  explorers 
should  reach  the  pole  simultaneously,  it 
would  not  have  been  a pole  at  all,  but 
a pair  of  shafts.  This  Is  a carriage 
builder's  jest.  Amesbury  papers  please 
copy.” 


lation  of  this  particular  con- 
reflection  on  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  surprising  talent  has 
recognized  In  this  city  for  i 
although  for  some  reason  ;| 
has  of  late  not  been  here  a 
rd.  His  technic.  Is  not  sur.- 
.ny  one  now  living,  not  even 
rjni;  nor  Is  he  merely  a won* 
for  although  he  may  occa- 
e loose  reins  to  his  mechan- 
iterpretatlon  has  a peculiar 
nd  it  Is  often  thoughtful,  “ln- 
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POETS  AND  POVERTY. 

Inasmuch  as  the  world  is  some- 
what Interested  in  poets  and  other 
wild  fowl,  the  news  was  cabled  to 
this  country  that  Mr.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips was  prevented  from  attending  a 
public  examination  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy Court  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  money  with  which  to  pay  for  a 


MEN  AND  THINGS. 

The  New  York  Times  says  editorially: 
“The  hunger  for  tips  all  over  this  coun- 
try is  not  confined  to  waiters  and  other 
hotel  servants.  A visit  to  a country 
house  is  as  expensive  to  the  visitor  in 
America  as  in  England.”  Then  the  old 
phrase  "American  hospitality”  has  lost 
its  meaning  and  is  now  only  a glittering 
generality.  We  read  not  long  ago  a 
pathetic  story  of  a host,  who,  finding 
out  that  a guest  had  departed  without 
tipping  the  chamber  maid,  the  butler, 
the  valet,  the  chauffeur,  the  coachman 
and  the  rest  of  them,  gave  to  each  ser- 
vant out  of  his  own  pocket  the  amount 
expected  by  each  one.  A man  who  has 
a retinue  and  entertains  is  supposed  to 
have  money  enough  to  pay  his  servants 
their  wages.  A good-natured  guest,  if 
he  puts  a servant  to  any  trouble,  may 
well  show  his  appreciation,  but  the  mo- 
ment the  guest  feels  any  obligation  to 
fee  Olga  and  Thomas  and  Robert  and 
Bridget,  the  host  is  nothing  more  than 
an  innkeeper  or  the  owner  of  a trans- 
atlantic steamer.  There  was  a time 


The  account  of  Mr.  John  Davis'  voy- 
ages in  1585  and  1586  is  good  reading 
today.  The  narrator,  Mr.  John  Jones 
Marchand,  was  a descriptive  reporter 
of  the  first  class.  Here  Is  a sentence 
taken  at  random;  “The  20.  As  we 
sayled  along  the  coast  the  fogge 
brake  up,  and  we  discovered  the  land, 
which  was  the  most  deformed  rockle 
and  mountainous  land  that  ever  we 
saw:  the  first  sight  whereof  did  shew 
as  if  it  had  bene  in  forme  of  a sugar 
loafe,  standing  to  our  sight  above  the 
clouaes,  for  that  It  did  shew  over  the 
fogge  like  a white  llste  in  the  skle, 
the  tops  altogether  covered  with  a 
snow,  and  the  shoare  beset  with  yce 
a league  off  into  the  sea,  making  such 
yrkesome  noyse  as  that  it  seemed  to 
be  the  true  patterne  of  desolation,  and 
after  the  same  our  Captaine  named  it 
the  Land  of  Desolation.” 

Note  the  admirable  spelling, 
“fogge,”  which  accentuates  the  dens- 
ity and  horror  of  the  condensed 
watery  vapor.  So  in  better  years  a 
fierce  watchdog  or  one  born  for  fight- 
ing was  a “dogge,”  and  his  teeth  were 
thus  the  sharper,  his  hold  the  more 

deadly.  

When  the  weather  became  “some- 
what colde  by  reason  of  the  yce,”  the 
allowance  was  increased  by  order  of 
Capt.  Davis  to  encourage  the  men: 
"The  master  tooke  order  that  every 
rnesse,  being  five  persons,  should  have 
halfe  a pound  of  bread  and  a kan  of 
beerc  every  morning  to  breakfast.” 
Whenever  Dr.  Cook  was  hungry  some 
edible  animal  thoughtfully  came 
within  range.  The  men  with  John 
Davis  were  equally  fortunate.  Ob- 
serve the  pleasing  detail  in  this  ac- 
count: "We  espied  foure  white  beares 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  We,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  goats  or  wolves, 
manned  our  boats  and  went  towards 
them;  but  when  we  came  neere  the 
shore  we  found  them  to  be  white 
beares  of  a monstrous  blgnesse.  We 
being  desirous  of  fresh  victuall  and 
the  sport,  began  to  assault  them,  and 
I being  on  land,  one  of  them  came 
downe  the  hill  right  against  me.  My 
piece  was  charged  with  hall  shot  & 
a bullet.  I discharged  my  piece  and 
shot  him  in  the  necke;  he  roared  a 
little  and  tooke  the  water  straight, 
making  small  account  of  his  hurt. 
Then  we  followed  him  with  our  boat, 
and  killed  him  with  boare  speares,  & 
two  more  that  night." 

Beer  was  served  to  these  hardy  men 
for  breakfast.  There  Is  now  an  order 
that  the  German  soldiers  shall  drink 
tea  and  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  a 
boycott  of  beer  Is  organizing.  It  Is  true 
that  Bismarck  saying  “He  that  drinks 
beer,  thinks  beer,”  wished  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  drink  wine,  and  his  own 
favorite  tipple  was  a mixture  of  cham- 
pagne and  porter.  But  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a man  of  plainer  tastes.  He 
believed  in  beer,  and  In  1779  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  deplored  the  In- 
creasing consumption  of  coffee  by  his 
x subjects  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
went  out  of  the  country  In  consequence. 
“Everybody  Is  using  coffee.  This  must 
i longer  be.  My  subjects  must  drink 
er.  His  majesty  was  brought  up  on 
>er  and  so  were  his  ancestors.  In- 
imerablc  battles  have  been  fought  and 
-on  by  soldiers  nourished  on  beer,  and 
he  King  does  not  believe  that  coftee- 
rinking  soldiers  can  be  depended  upon 
o endure  hardship  or  to  conquer  his 
•inemles  should  another  war  occur."  Not 
content  with  a manifesto,  Frederick 
made  coffee  roasting  a government  mo- 
nopoly and  a prohibitive  price  was 


the  berry.  ui|u„ 

®”,  UP  !l!  k,nS<lom.  and,  to  check 
..  were  appointed. 


it,  "coffee  smellers 
To  G. 


P- — Miss  Muriel  Terry,  who 
I takes  the  part  of  Marosl  In  "The  Gay 
I Hussars."  is  an  English  young  woman 
I who  gained  In  Bedford  a scholarship  at 
[the  Royal  College  of  Music  In  London 
She  won  at  that  Institution  the  Muriel 
Foster  prize  for  dramatic  action.  She 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  National 
Theatre  In  Mannheim.  As  far  as  we  are 
Informed,  she  Is  not  a member  of 
celebrated  Terry  family. 


the 


[plays  of  interest 

OPEN  SEASON  HERE 

« 

"Keegan’s  Pal”  and  "The  Noble 
Spaniard”  Two  Productions 
of  More  Than  Ordinary  Im- 
portance, Each  in  Its  Way. 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC 

SITUATION  REVIEWED 


By  PHILIP  Hj^LE. 

The  season  opened  with  two  plays, 
performed  here  for  the  first  time,  that 
are  of  unusual  interest,  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  way:  "Keegan’s  Pal”  and  “The 
Noble  Spaniard.”  Mr.  Bernstein  and 
Mr.  Mann  have  their  admirers,  and 
there  are  many  of  them.  The  pieces  in 
which 'they  appeared  here  last  Monday- 
pleased  their  friends:  but  the  two  plays 
just  named  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  although  the  latter  is  only 
an  extravaganza,  wildly  farcical. 

The  title  of  “Keegan’s  Pal”  is  unfor- 
tunate in  this:  it  may  give  to  some  a 
wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the  play  and 
even  prejudice  them  against  it.  They 
may  expect  a boisterous  piece  with  two 
knockabout  comedians,  or  they  may- 
look  forward  to  a melodrama  for  which 
the  title  was  first  invented,  then  the 
posters  prepared  and  at  last  the  play 
written.  "Keegan’s  Pal’’  is  a sincere 
and.  in  many  respects,  an  ably  con- 
trived drama  of  contemporaneous  life. 
Its, faults  in  construction,  faults  chiefly 
of  technic,  as  in  the  long  winded  ex- 
position of  the  chief  theme,  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  many  excellent 
features.  The  ingenuity  in  development 
is  unusual  in  these  days.  If  any  one 
should  ask  too  insistently  "What  is  the 
moral  of  it  all?’’  the  answer  would  be, 
"The  audience  is  entertained,  always 
curious  as  to  the  result,  and  at  times 
thrilled.”  If  there  is  question  con- 
cerning the  "psychology"  of  the  drama, 
■whether  Keegan  would  in  life  suddenly 
change  his  purpose  and  keep  quiet,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  diamonds  to  then- 
owner  without  receiving  their  value  in 
money  from  the  lawyer,  his  old  pal,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  ways  of  crim- 
inals, as  of  philanthropists,  are  past 
finding  out.  The  story  of  his  pal’s  son 
may  have  swerved  Keegan.  He  may 
have  feared  another  term  in  prison. 
Many  in  the  audience  would  like  to  see 
the  lawyer  punish  himself  by  sharing 
his  own  fortune  with  the  ex-convict. 
The  fact  that  curiosity  does  not  end 
with  the  fall  of  the  curtain  is  a proof 
of  the  dramatist’s  success. 


I Cha-h's  W6hm.il'.  like  ah  American 
eagle,  swoops  down  upon  him  and  al- 
most before  he  can  turn,  he  has  signed 
a contract  for  all  his  output  during  tho 
next  five  years  with  that  enterprising 
manager." 

This  state  of  affairs  Is  so  tragic  that 
Mr.  Hatvtrey  sees  a decline  of  tragedy 
on  the  stage.  He  believes  that  the  days 
of  tragedy  are  over,  that  there  will 
never  again  be  a great  English  trage- 
dian. (I  see  a half-dozen  honest  Eng- 
lish actors  striking  sculptural  attitudes 
and  shouting  “But  there  Is  one  now!”) 
"For  this  the  altered  conditions  of  Eng- 
lish life,  revealing  as  they  do  a grow- 
ing antagonism  to  seriousness  at  the 
playhouse,  are  responsible.  The  neces- 
sity of  bringing  as  muc  h lightness  into 
existence  as  possible  becomes  Increas- 
ingly apparent.  In  the  old  days  people 
of  a vegetating  turn  of  mind  loved  to 
witness  plays  of  a grief-productive 
order,  finding  in  them  a stimulating  con- 
trast to  the  dulness  and  the  evenness  of 
their  humdrum  lives.  But  now,  when 
the  half-penny  morning  paper  provides 
them  every  day  with  at  least  40  thrill- 
ing tragedies,  they  don’t  want  to  go  to 
a theatre  in  the  evening  in  search  of 
the  41st.”  And  so  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  newspapers! 


Nor  does  Mr.  Hawtrey  see  why  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  should  be  uneasy  about 
the  sketch  in  the  music  hall.  "People 
don’t  go  to  a music  hall  to  witness  a 
sketch.  They  go  to  see  trained  mon- 
keys or  performing  dogs  or  clever  acro- 
bats. They  go  because  at  any  moment 
they  can  walk  out  of  the  building  with- 
out having  to  apologize  for  an  act  of 
seeming  rudeness.” 

Mr.  Hawtrey  calls  himself  a "rabid 
and  uncompromising”  upholder  of  the 
censor’s  office.  He  argues  that  the 
abolishment  of  the  office  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  theatre  at  large.  “The 
step  would  mean  an  immediate  and 
material  diminution  in  the  attend- 
ance of  young  people.  It  would  mean 
a stricter  surveillance  on  the  part  of 
their  elders,  who  would,  very  rightly 
and  properly,  hesitate  to  take  them  to 
a performance  for  the  harmlessness  of 
which  no  authoritative  guarantee  is 
furnished.”  And  why  should  "men  of 
letters,”  literary  fellows,  be  prevented 
from  writing  plays,  fearing  the  cen- 
sor? “Why,  when  there  are  so  many 
subjects  of  a pleasing  and  exhilarat- 
ing order  ready  to  their  hands,  ‘men 
of  letters-  should  prefer  what  Is  un- 
pleasant and  malproper  I fall  to  un- 
derstand. * * * If  you  want  to  know 
the  truth  why  ‘men  of  letters'  don’t 
write  plays,  it  is  because  they  succeed 
so  rarely  In  mastering  the  great  art 
of  construction.”  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  last  statement;  but  does  Mr. 
Hawtrey  wish  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  his  statement  that  theatregoers 
now  want  only  a bright.  Joyous, 
diverting  entertainment?  He  himself 
Is  an  excellent  comedian;  but  has  he 
never  longed  to  don  the  tragic-mask? 
If  he  has  never  viewed  himself  as  the 
one  satisfactory  Hamlet,  he  is  an  ex- 
ception in  his  tribe. 


“Keegan’s  Pal”  and  “Clothes.”  which 
web  produced  recently  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  are  alike  in  this:  that 
there  is  a deliberate  and  painstaking 
attempt  to  construct  and  evolve  a rea- 
sonable drama  without  relying  on  any 
extraneous  appeal,  without  putting 
trust  merely  In  the  "personality"  of 
some  recently  caught  young  woman 
whose  face  Is  her  fortune,  whose  ex- 
perience is  little,  whose  wit  is  nought. 
A correspondent  wrote  to  The  Herald 
concerning  "Clothes"  the  following  note: 
"In  this  play  the  women,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heroine,  are  supposed  to 
be  elegantly  dressed.  The  plainness  of 
the  heroine’s  gown  is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant remark.  Now,  in  the  performance, 
the  heroine's  costume  was  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  and  apparently  costly  of 
all  the  dresses.” 


Jean 


The  Herald  spoke  last  Tuesday  of  the 
agreeable  surprise  of  theatre-goers  at 
finding  Mr.  Edeson  playing  the  part  of 
the  noble  Spaniard  in  Mr.  Maugham's 
adaptation  from  the  French  with  light- 
ness and  a certain  reserve  even  In  ex- 
travagant romanticism,  with  an  in- 
enslty  that  came  from  the  authority 
vhich  does  not  depend  on  violence  of 
lungs  or  gestures.  Those  who  saw  Mr. 

awtrey  in  the  same  part  In  London 
»ay  that  he  underplayed  the  part. 


Lassalle,  the  baritone,  who 
died  last  week,  is  remembered  well  by 
many  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
superb  company  that  appeared  in  Me- 
chanics’ building,  which  served  for  a 
few  years  as  an  opera  house.  He  was 
an  imposing  figure  on  the  stage,  im- 
posing even  by  the  side  of  the  De 
Reszke  brothers.  He  wore  his  cos- 
tumes gallantly.  Although  he  had 
passed  his  prime  when  he  came  here, 
his  voice  was  still  sonorous  and 


Mr.  Hawtrey,  by  the  way,  finds  the 
difficulties  of  the  London  manager  in- 
reasing  daily.  "Supose,”  he  said  to  a 
reporter,  "I  discover  a gifted  young 
author,  and  his  first  piece,  produced  by 
me,  proves  a success.  Next  morning 


agreeable,  and  he  sang  with  much 
skill,  although  his  intonation  was 
not  always  secure.  He  was  seen  in 
several  operas.  His  most  interesting 
impersonation  was  that  of  Hans 
Sachs  in  a performance  of  "The  Mas- 
tersingers”  In  Italian.  His  Sachs  had, 
perhaps,  too  much  polish  for  Wag- 
ner’s shoemaker  poet,  or  the  Sachs  of 
history,  but  Lassalle’s  conception  was 
a thoughtful  one,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  care.  Lassalle 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief 
glories  In  the  Paris  Opera,  and  ho  was 


The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
1 phony  orchestra  this  season  promise 
to  be  unusually  interesting  both  in 
the  compositions  to  be  performed  and 
in  the  list  of  assisting  singers  and 
I rlayers.  The  more  critical  may  dis- 
pute over  Mr.  Fiedler’s  interpretation 
of  this  symphony  or  that  symphonic 

poem;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is 
popular  here  and  in  other  cities  as 
program-maker  and  as  conductor.  His 
taste  Is  unusually  catholic.  He  does 
not  believe  that  a program  should 
consist  wholly  of  familiar  works  or 
wholly  of  pieces  played  here  for  the 
first  time.  He  bfelieves  that  contrast 
gives,  life  to  a program.  He  aims  to 
interest  his  audience,  for,  after  all. 
even  In  these  days  of  "educational” 
art,  an  audience  should  have  some 
rights.  He  realizes  that  an  audience 
is  of  a composite  character;  that, 
while  some  wish  to  hear  only  what 
they  have  heard  before  and  are  easily 
perplexed  by  ultra-modern  tonalities 
and  harmonic  progressions,  others  de- 
mand the  latest  works  if  only  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  musical  world. 
The  programs  this  season  will  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  excellence.  The 
list  of  assistants  is  a brilliant  one. 


justly  considered  as  ft  worthy  succes- 
sor of  J.  R.  Enure,  although  he  had 
not  the  dramatic  genius  of  that  great 
baritone. 


lien  the  Promenade  concerts 
opened  in  London  recently  the' Pall 
Mall  Gazette  commented  on  the 
change  that  has  come  over  Londoners 
in  their  appreciation  of  good  music  in 
the  course  of  the  last  25  years.  "In- 
stead of  the  ‘See-Saw’  waltz — 'vocal 

refrain  by  Stedman’s  choir  of  boys' 

they  will  hear  nothing  that  can  strict- 
ly he  called  ’popular'  save  the  ’Will- 
iam Tell’  overture.  For  the  rest  the, 
program  will  contain  such  names  as 
Brahms,  Tschaikowsk.v,  Weber,  Liszt, 
Grieg  and  Gounod.  On  each  succeed- 
ing Monday  night  the  program  will  he 
drawn  entirely  from  the  works  of 
Wagner;  on  Tuesday  next  Sir  Edward 
Elgar’s  new  symphony  is  to  be  given, 
and  will  doubtless  pack  tho  hall,  and 
on  each  of  the  next  nine  Fridays  a 
Beethoven  symphony  is  to  be  played. 
Quantum  mutatus!  And  though  there 
will  he  smoking  there  will  be  no 
raffishness,  and  young  men,  in  fours, 
will  not  go  marching  round  the 
promenade,  arm  in  arm,  howling  the 
chorus  of  the  latest  music  hall  song  in 
the  intervals,  and  overturning  palms, 
statues  and  tables,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  good  Gwyllym  Crowe.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  excessive  to  say 
that  the  whole  nation  has  grown  in 
sweetness  and  light  as  the  ‘Prom.’ 
public  has:  but  a little  salt  may  Im- 
prove a whole  dish.” 

William  Faversham  has  returned  with 
an  Egyptian  sphere,  jewels  and  armor  to 
use  in  his  production  of  Stephen  Phillips’ 
"Herod.”  He  has  also  secured  the 
‘rights  to  the  music  written  for  the  play 
by  S.  Coleridge -Taylor,  when  the  piece 
iwas  produced  in  1900.  The  first  per- 
| formanee  in  America  Is  announced  for 
Oct.  26,  in  New  York,  but  the  rehearsals 
will  be  in  this  city.  Mr.  Faversham 
found  Mr.  Phillips  in  poor  health.  "He, 
seemed  to  be  suffering,"  said  Mr.  Faver- 
sham,  "from  an  exuberance  of  his  own  , 
passions."  This  is  vague.  Uncle  Amos 
might  well  be  led  to  ask:  "Just  what  I 
alls  the  man?”  Probably  his  poverty,  as| 
shown  pathetically  last  week,  may  have ! 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  failure  to  respond  to  the  ‘ 
call  of  "author"  on  the  first  night  of  his  I 
latest  production  was  ascribed  to  the' 
fact  that  he  “was  not  in  the  house.”  It  ‘ 
would  be  difficult  to  associate  Mr.  Shaw 
with  diffidence  or  author  nervousness. 
The  latter  form  of  diffidence,  however 
has  been  associated  with  other  play- 
wrights whom  one  would  imagine  equal- 
ly exempt  from  It.  It  was,  at  one  time 
with  Sir  William  Gilbert.  Not  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  indeed.  When 
his  first  piece,  "Dulcamara,”  was  played 
at  the  St.  James’  in  Miss  Herbert's  time 
if  WaS  S0  troubled  about  Its  fate 

that  he  had  arranged  a supper  party  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  ”1  should  as 
soon  think  of  doing  that  now,”  he  re- 
marked some  years  later,  "as  of  organ- 
izing a festivity  to  follow  an  operation 
at  the  hip  joint.”  And  though  he  got  to 
learn  in  time  to  “take  the  call.”  yet  a 
good  many  of  his  first  nights  were  spent 
in  wandering  about  outside  the  theatre 
a this  form  of  neurasthenia.— 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Triennial 
music  festival  will  be  held  on  Oct  5-8 
The  novelties  will  be  the  third  part  of 
Granvilie  Bantock’s  "Omar  Khavvam” 
and  Rutland  Boughton’s  "Song  at  Mid- . 
night.  ’ The  chief  works  already  known 
Elijah,”  Dvorak’s  "Stabat 
Mater,  Berhoz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust  ” ! 
Elgars  “Dream  of  Gerontlus.”  Georg : 
Henschel  will  sing  the  music  of  Mephis- 
topheles  In  Berlioz's  “Faust.”  1 


wrote  for  tho  World  some  years  ago. 
His  wife  road  It,  and  to  his  dismay  she 
saw  In  It  tho  groundwork  of  an  ex- 
tremely funny  play.'  "This  was  her  | 
theory— namely,  that  to  turn  a tragic  I 
situation  Into  a comedy  you  have  only  j 
to  apply  a sense  of  humor.”  His  wife 
worked  out  the  scenario,  and  the  two 
wrote  the  play  together,  "departing  very 
much,  of  course,  from  the  original  short 
story,  though  still  keeping  the  possibil- 
ity of  tragedy  that  was  In  It.  And  now 
It  becomes  a play  written  by  a nmn  and 
Ills  wife  for  men  and  their  wives.  Wo 
have  tried  to  show  men  and  women 
how  to  be  happy  though  married,  with- 
out resorting  to  divorce,  or  melodrama, 
or  mutual  recriminations.”  There  was 
a copyright  performance  which  showed 
| the  necessity  of  still  furl  her  work.  The 

play  was  refused  by  the  censor  but  Mr 
| Hamilton  accepted  ail  his  suggestions.' 

i am,  I believe,  the  only  author  in 
England  who  is  a thick-and-thln  sup- 
porter  of  the  censor.”  (There’s  Mr. 
Hawtrey.)  ”1  am  really  obliged  to  him 
foi  having  whipped  out  on  incident 
j J'1?!'  pi’oves  to  quite  unnecessary 
F ’ ,The  censor’s  suggestions 
vaIfable’  he  said-  "It:  seems  to  me 
that  authors  who  object  to  the  censor 
! are  like  thqse  golfers  who  cannot  plav 
j V?  a west  w>nd  and  top  their  ball  because 
they  are  wearing  a thinner  vest  than 
usual.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  written 
all  his  finest  plays  with  the  censor  at 

I him®  btFW;  The  ‘preuious'  People  who 
♦ ioFi,  »that  th,e  Bntish  public  has  no 
taste  for  anything  but  garbage  and  the 
I horrible  things  of  life  ought  to  be 
censored.” 


Algernon  Tassln.  a professor  of  ethics 
at  Columbia  University,  has  written  a 
Play,  “The  Entering  Wedge,”  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Shuberts.  Two  old 
men  are  fast  friends.  One  of  them  25 
years  before  the  time  of  the  drama  lost 
a valuable  diamond  necklace.  Durin- 
the  years  he  Iirs  worked  to  save  enough 
money  to  duplicate  the  lost  treasure. 
His  son  steals  the  diamonds  when  his 
father  is  stricken  with  paralysis.  “How 
they ^are  restored  Is  a secret  of  the  au- 
thor. There  are  five  characters  in  the 
play. 

Helen  Bertram  will  be  the  prlma  donna 
in  the  "Havana”  company  which  will 
play  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Eugene  Walter’s  early  play,  "Sergeant 
James,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  will 
soon  be  performed  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Walter  is.  completing.  “Just  a Wife,”  in 
which  Charlotte  Walker,  his  own  wife 
will  be  the  star  and  he  will  write  a 
play  for  Mme.  Nazimova  and  probably 
one,  "The  Assassin,"  for  Frederic  Thomp- 
son  "After  that  It  is  quite  probable 
that  all  my  work  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years  will  be  centered  In  writing 
a series  of  plays  around  important  sub- 
jects, to  be  produced  under  the  direction 
of  David  Belasco."  Let  us  hope  that 
Boston  playgoers  will  not  be  debarred 
from  seeing  Mr.  Walter’s  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  an  admirable  drama  that  is  con- 
demned only  by  professional  prudes 

Constance  Collier  will  be  the  leading 
woman  in  the  American  production  of 
Henry  Bernstein’s  "Israel.”  Graham 
Browne  will  be  the  leading  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Huntley  will  again 
be  seen  in  America  in  “Kitty  Grey.” 

Cosmo  Hamilton  had  much  to  say  In 
London  just  before  the  production  of 
“A  Sense  of  Humor.”  The  play  is  based 
on  a short  and  dramatic  story  which  he 


W.  s.  Gilbert,  with  the  great  majority 
of  English  plafc'w rights,  does  not  believe 
in  the  present  system  of  censorship. 
He  said  before  the  Joint  parliamentary 
committee  that  he  was  more  strongly 
j still  of  the  opinion  that  the  responsibility 

Jest  nhe  ,YetojnS  of  a play  Should  not 
rest  on  Ins  shoulders.  There  should  be 
an  appeal,  to  consist  of  an  arbiter  ap- 
pointed  by  the  author,  another  appoint-! 
ed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  a third  ' 
appointed  by  the  other  two.  He  thought  ' 
a censorship  of  some  kind  desirable  for 
these  reasons:  The  stage  of  a theatre  is 
not  the  proper  pulpit  from  which  to  dis- 
seminate anarchism,  socialism  and  ag- 
nosticism, nor  is  It  a proper  platform 
on  wuich  to  dea!  with  such  topics  as 
tree  lovq  before  persons  of  all  ages  and) 
both  sexes.  "He  did  not  consider  that  I 
action  taken  after  the  first  night  of  a 
play  would  be  sufficient.  The  first1 
night  audience  had  every  right  to  be  i 
piotecteo.  If  the  censorship  were  re- 1 
modelled  in  the  way  he  suggested  it 
WOL1  d give  protection  to  the  stage  and 
?*  t,1P  same  ti/no  relieve  the  censor  of  | 
the  responsibility  of  wrecking  the  hopes 
of  an  author.  At  the  same  time  Mr 
Gilbert  remembered  sadly  his  own  ox  I 
that  had  been  gored,  for  he  thought  the 
stopping  of  performances  of  "The  Ml- 
kado"  was  an  "illegal  and  unwarrant- 
ed ac”  “n  was  an  act  of  depreda- 
P a pIay  which  "’as  worth 
; £10.000  to  me  without  any  communication 
i to  me  whatever.”  When  a member  of 
I the  committee  drew  his  attention  to  the  i 
difference  between  publishing  somethin-  ; 

a book  and  producing  a similar  thin- 
F"  ‘‘le  . stfP-  Mr.  Gilbert,  answered^ 
..JF,  1S  tb  s d,fference.  Suppose  you 
lead  in  a book  ‘Eliza  slipped  off  her 
dressing  gown  and  stepped  into  her 
bath,  no  one  would  think  anything  of 
it.  but  supposing  she  did  that  on  the 
stage  lt  would  be  a different  matter.” 
lhat  would  depend  largely  on  Eliza’s 
shape.  The  prehestra  might  play  during 
the  scene.  ‘‘All  on  Account  of  Eliza”- 
but  perhaps  the  once  popular  air  is  now 
and  t'le  incidental  music  in 
this  case  would  be  pointless. 

E.  A.  Baughan  reviewed  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Shaw’s  “The  Showing  Up 
of  Blanco  Posnet”  at  Dublin  for  the 
Glasgow  Herald  and  concluded  his  arti- 
cle as  follows:  “When  Mr.  Radford 

banned  this  play  I have  no  doubt  he 

vi»tS0,  f°r  p,ureI-v  verba!  reasons,  and  on 
that  score  has  brought  his  office  into 
disrepute,  but  he  might  very  well  have 

wanted  f 'Look  he,''e’  havl 
veur  hLat  ■ H rather  fine  thins,  but 
5 cur  innate  desire  to  show  off  has  made 

jou  spoil  it.  None  of  your  dialogue 

wilfhe  oei  3nd  1 anl  afraid  an  audience 
W Lb  n y amused  by  your  blasphemy 
>ou  want  them  to  be  impressed 

Mv  <fF,VerSi0n  of  B,anco  Posnet. 

’ Lfa'  fellow,  the  play  is  bad  art  be- 
cause your  proportions  and  values  are 
SSV-Vfl  cannot  pass  a piece  which 
rnn«hi  Vh.e  e?ect  of  making  an  audi- 
ence laugh  in  the  wrong  way.’  ‘Blanco 
Posnet’  Is  certainly  not  worthy  of  all 
the  fuss  that  has  been  made  of  It  and 
will  not  Increase  Mr.  Shaw's  reputation  ” 
Americans  may  smile  when  they  learn 
that  an  instance  of  Mr.  Shaw's  "blas- 
phemy was  his  Introduction  into  a sen 
th®,  P]lrase  “Dearly  beloved 
brethren.  The  censor  struck  out  this 
phrase  and  Lord  Aberdeen  approved  the 
deletion  on  the  ground  that  the  expres- 
sion  Is  one  sanctified  by  use  and  one 
cherished  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 

Henry  Hadley’s  "Salome,”  a sym- 
phonic poem  played  in  London  at  a 
Promenade  concert  Aug.  24,  was  not  ap. 


i' 


It/. 


Fha  Pall 


for 


of  the  critics  at  Its 
Mall  Gazette  said: 
sure  touch  in  the 
as.  a sense  of  form,[ 
julte  well  balanced,) 
hestral  writing.  It | 
mav  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
•Salome.'  as  the  piece  Is  entitled— It  is 
based  upon  Wilde’s  tragedy— has  much 
else  in  its  favor,  for  one  failed  to  per- 
ceive in  the  music  the  quality,  best  de- 
scribed as  inspiration,  which  alone 
could  have  created  the  impression  that 
the  composer's  emotions  had  been  deeply 
stirred  by  the  subject.  Therefore,  in 
fact  it  has  to  be  called  somewhat  of  a 
failure  for  little  is  gained  by  giving 
merely  external  musical  illustration,  the 
picturesque  does  not  carry  one  very  far, 
and  after  a duly  oriental  flavor  of  the 
opening  the  ear"  listened  in  vain  for  a 
stirring  commentary  upon  the  passions 
of  the  character  of  the  drama.  The 
music  itself  has  a certain  character  in 
spite  of  passages  where  the  obvious  and 
even  commonplace  occurred,  and  possi- 
bly with  a subject  of  less  import  and 
weight  the  composer  might  convince.  A 
smooth  performance  under  Mr.  Wood's 
direction  was  well  received  by  an  audi- 
ence satisfactorily-  numerous,  as  show- 
ing that  novelties  do  not  keep  music 

lovers  away  nowadays." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Glasgow  Herald  had  this  to  say:  "It 

is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Henry  Had- 
ley's symphonic  poem,  based  on  Oscar 
Wilde's  tragedy  of  ‘Salome,’  is  not  a 
representative  American  composition, 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the 
end  of  it  one  was  left  with  more  ad- 
miration for  the  composer's  powers  of 
assimilation  and  technical  equipment 
than  for  his  inventive  faculty.  He 
possesses  in  a marked  degree  the 
knack  of  writing  for  a large  orches- 
tra, and  there  are  moments  when  his 
music  sounds  very  Imposing  if  you 
are  content  not  to  analyze  it  too 
closely.  With  the  exception  of  a dance 
section,  in  which  an  eastern  atmos- 
phere Is  suggested  by  simple  means, 
simplicity  is  not  a conspicuous  feat- 
ure, and  the  pretentiousness  of  much 
of  the  writing,  so  far  from  being  ef- 
fective, is  a source  of  weakness.” 

Is  It  possible  that  this  is  another 
case  of  no  American  need  apply?  Mr. 
Hadley’s  "Salome”  was  performed  in 
Boston  at  a Symphony  concert  and 
then  made  a favorable  impression.  One 
of  the  London  critics  suggested  that 
there  was  diluted  Wagner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  In  Mr.  Hadley's  symphonic 
poem.  It  is  easy  to  say  things  like 
this.  It  might  not  be  so  easy  for  the 
1 critics  to  point  out  passages  that  would 
Justly  substantiate  his  charge. 


nre  to  hear  it  again.  It  suffered,  we 
:htnk  last  night  from  the  overacting  of 
Mr.  Seth  Hughes  in  some  of  his  scenes 
as  the  lover,  and  also  from  the  not  very 
disciplined  snging  of  Miss  Raymonds 
Amy  as  the  girl;  but  Mr.  Lewys  James  ( 
both  sang  and  acted  the  title  part  with 
als  accustomed  finish  and  grace,  and 
Mr.  Magrath  impersonated  the  girl's 
father  satisfactorily. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  that  Mr. 
Maclean,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
story  was  simple  and  Idyllic,  was  con- 
tent "to  fashion  his  mu?ic  upon 
straightforward  lines  and  to  base  his 
appeals  mainly  on  the  claims  of  un- 
affected melody."  Of  course,  there  were 
the  usual  remarks  about  his  betraying 
"the  influence  of  others,"  and  it  was 
also  stated  that  some  of  the  phrases 
sounded  "a  trifle  obvious.” 

Tlie  Glasgow  Herald  correspondent 
took  a darker  view.  To  him  the  story, 
while  it  has  a sentimental  charm,  has 
"not  enough  incident  to  make  it  a suit.- 
■ able  subject  for  musical  setting  even 
i for  music  of  the  somewhat  obvious  and 
uneventful  kind,  with  which  Mr.  Mac- 
lean  has  provided  it."  The  characters 
are  lay  figures  with  solos  and  duets. 
"Mr.  Maclean's  pen  is  apt  to  run  away 
with  him.  and  his  music  is  a little  too 
light  and  fluent,  even  for  a light,  ro- 
mantic opera.  After  all,  it  is  quite  pos- ,, 
sible  to  be  at  once  melodious  and  dis- 
tinguished." 


ltyMimt  Aguglla.  the  highly  emotion.^] 
actress  eo  shamefully  neglected  V, 
Boston  playgoers  last  season,  has 
sailed  for  Italy.  She  will  play  -Ini 
Turin,  then  at  the  Theatri  ReJ.ane, 
Paris,  and  afterward  in  London-  ^he 
will  plav  under  Charles  Frohman  sj 
management  in  this  country  next  sea- 
son in  F.nglish.  — 

"Inconstant  George,  the  ^ com 
sdv  for  John  Drew,  wul  be  produced  at. 
the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  the| 

Mill  IMS  ran 

! SIMPHOU  MMTS 

Mr.  Fiedler  in  Europe  Searches 
Out  Works  New  to  Boston  and 
Some  of  Them  Are  of  Prime 
Importance — Sends  List. 


bp  'done  during  the  season: 

Bneh— Brandenburger  konzert  No.  3,  for  strings. 
Ban  took -Comedy  overture,  “The  Pierrot  of 
the  Minute.”* 

Beethoven— Grosse  quartettfuge,  for  strings. 

April  26,  1S84*  _ _ . 

Beethoven— Symphonies  Nos.  1.  2.  4.  o.  ». 
Berlioz — Scene  d’ainour  and  scherzo,  Fee 
Mab.” 

Berlioz— Overture,  “Rob  Roy.”* 

Bruckner— Symphony  No.  7.  

Brahms — Symphony  No.  4. 4 *■•*■»* 

Brahms—1 Tragic  overture. 

Brahms— Concerto  for  violin  end  cello. 

Bbelie—  Epilogue  to  a tragedy.* 

Oharpentier— Impression  d’ltalie. 

Ciierrubini— Overture,  “Abenceragen. 

Debussy— Petite  suite.* 

Frederic  Delius — “Paris.”* 

Frederic  Delius— “Appalachia.”* 

Frederic  Delius— “Iu  a Summer  Garden.  • 
Frderic  Delius—  “Brigg  Fair.”* 

Elgar— Variations. 

Elgar— “The  Wand  of  Youth”  suite.* 

Cesar  Franck— Symphony. 

Goldmark— Symphony,  “Rustic  Wedding. 
Glazounoff — “Au  Moyen  Age.”  suite.* 
Glazounoff— Duo,  “Le  Chant  du  Destin.’  • 
Handel — Concerto,  D major,  for  strings. 
Haydn— Symphony,  E flat  major. 

Humperdinck— “In  a Moorish  Cafe.” 

Liszt— Symphony,  “Faust.” 

Liszt— Symphonic  poem.  “Tasso.” 

'Loeffler — Vilanelle  du  diable. 

LoeftTer — Mort  du  Tintagiles. 

Mozart— Symphonies,  E flat  major,  G minor.  C 
major. 

Rachmaninoff— Symphonic  poem.  “Die  Felsen. 
Reger— Symphonie,  prologue  to  a tragedy,  opus 
108* 

Reger — V aria  t ions. 

Rlmsky-Ivorsakoff— Capricclo  Bspagnol. 


It  was  said  last  season  that  Miss 
Margaret  Anglin  would  produce  "The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Richie”  In  this  , 
city,  the  home  of  the  author  of  the  j 
novel  on  which  the  play  was  based; 
but  the  first  performance  will  be  in 
New  York,  the  20th. 

Oliver  Herford  has  written  a sati- 
rical comedy  of  American  life.  Lionel 
Walsh  -Will  star  in  it  under  Mr.  Sav- 
age’s management. 

Mr.  Royle’s  sequel  to  "The  Squaw 
Man”  will  be  entitled  “These  Are  My 
People." 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's  new  libretto,  for 
which  Edward  German  has  written 
I the  music,  ha?  a fairy  theme.  The 
lyrics  are  said  to  be  in  his  best  vein. 
The  operetta  will  be  produced  at  the 
Savoy.  London,  of  which  C.  H.  Work- 
| man  is  now  the  lessee. 

! The  eltizens  of  Minneapolis  have  sub- 
! scribed  $250,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
1 the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
| for  the  next  five  years.  Nearly  twice  as 
j much  money  will  now  be  available  for 

| the  support  as  has  been  during  the  last 
| three  years.  Emil  Oberhoffer  has  been 
! re-engaged  as  conductor,  with  a five 
years'  contract. 

1 ChannSng  Pollock  will  dramatize  "The 
Inner  Shrine,"  and  the  play  will  be  pro- 
duced about  Christmas. 

To  E.  H.  P. : We  understand  that  no 

one  has  yet  been  engaged-  to  succeed 
the  late  B.  J.  Lang  as  organist  of  King's 
Chapel.  Charles  S.  Johnson  is  playing 
the  organ  there  at  present. 


The  ancient,  famous  and  honorable 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London  closed 
its  last  season  with  a financial  deficit 
of  over  $2000.  “True."  says  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  "the  deficiency  will  be  made 
good  by  the  guarantors,  but  there  still 
remains  something  unpleasant  in  the 
idea  that  our  oldest  surviving  orchestral 
society  should  be  compelled  to  lead  a 
kind  of  hand-to-mouth  existence  just 
when  it  is  approaching  its  hundred. h 
birthday.  No  doubt  the  directors  have 
made  a correct  diagnosis  in  attributing 
the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  their 
concerts  to  the  ever-growing  fees  de- 
manded by  soloists,  orchestral  Players 
and  conductors.  Precisely  how  the 
matter  is  to  be  rectified  is  a problem 
that  well  may  puzzle  the  astutest  brain. 
For  it  seems  that  as  the  fees  paid 
soloists  increase  the  ticket-purchasing 
public  of  the  more  expensive  seats  at 
any  rate,  decreases.  It  requires  no  great 
effort  of  mental  arithmetic  t°  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  inevitable  result  of  this 
state  of  affairs,^  since  our  concert  halls 
are  non-elastic.”  v.rU 

Miss  Alice  Baron,  no*  in  New  York, 
the  singer  that  sued  in  Pans  t j 
months  ago  to  recover  abou*  $12'd5“e^°^ 
Mr  Broqssan,  one  of  the  two 
of  the  Paris  Opera.  She  then  clal™®d 
that  Broussan  engaged  her  at  a hand- 
some salary  only  .by  way  of  repay lng 

her  for  money  she  had  lent  him  dun  = 
sworf  thaf  if  had'  even”  accepted  10 

^rihoranTtfat^  ofenT^owed 

50  cents  to  pay  for  his  dinner.  She  put 

f "Mf^r llng^’fe 

periwinkle.’’  

The  New  York  Star  implores  Gertrude 
Hoffmann  to  give  up  dancing  and  go 
back  to  legitimate  comedy  and  imita- 
tions. It  cannot  understand  why  the 
dances  "Rahda,”  with  which  Ruth i St. 
Denis  delighted  Londoners.  «fhda 
m-iv  have  a wonderfully  beautiful  slg 
nificance  to  the  befuddled  followers  of 


Strauss— Don  Quixote. 

Strauss— Dance  from  “Salome.”* 

Strauss— Sinfouia  Domestica. 

Strauss — Suite  for  wood-wind.* 

Strauss— “Thus  Spake  Zarathrustra.”  (To  be 
repeated  by  desire.) 

Tschaikowsky — Symphony,  “Manfred.” 
Tschaikowsky— Serenade  for  strings—,  op.  48. 
Tschaikowsky — Overture,  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
Tschaikowsky— “Francesco  da  Rimini,”  sym- 
phonic poem. 

W a g n e r— O verture,  “Faust.” 
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SOUSA  PLAYS  FOR  3400. 

Boston  Theatre  Filled  for  Sunday 
Nigirt  Concert. 


Maiti 


In  one  act  entitled 
and  composed  (and 
n also)  by  Mr.  Allck 
juced  last  night  (Aug. 
heatre  by  the  Moody- 
y,  and  received  with 
«ia*m  by  a crowded 
on  Rrchmann  Cha- 
’he  Underwald  Wed- 
• a middle-aged  judge 
a woodland  maiden, 
t she,  In  her  turn,  was 
jng  man  of  more  sult- 
ly  to  the  occasion  and 
in  appointment  which 
-le  to  marry  and  live 
with  the  blessing  of 
Mr.  Maclean  s vocal 
inty  melodic  passages. 


; mo  tic 


to 

ex- 


Ann  Diss  De  Bar,  or  may  be  exquisitely 
symbolical  to  the  long-haired  gentlemen  , 
Who  write  odes  to  the  farawayness  of 
the  mountain  peak;  but  to  us  common 
20th  century  folk,  who  are  glad  that 
this  is  America  and  that  the  sun  shines 
and  the  stars  twinkle,  and  who  do  not 
ask  too  much  about  the  whyness  there- 
of 'Riiada'  is  the  blankedest  rot  that 
ever  a sensible  woman  tried  to  make  us 
believi  is  the  very  height  of  poetry  and 
motion  and  all  tlie  things  that  we  might 
understand,  but  don't." 

Connie  Edlss  and  Alexander  Claik 
will  support  Lulu  Glaser  in  ' The  Girl 
from  the  States."  a new  musical  comedy 
by  Glen  MacDonough.  with  music  by 
Raymond  Hubbell  and  A.  B.  Sloane. 

Augustus  Thomas’  new  play,  ‘The) 
Harvest  Moon,”  will  be  produced  Oct. 

15  at  Atlantic  City  by  Charles  Froh- 

"Tlie  Debtors,”  based  on  Dickens 
"I  ittie  Dorritt."  was  produced  at  Buf- 
falo. Sept.  6.  by  a company  that  In- 
cluded Dlgby  Bell  and  Kathleen  Clif- 
ford. The  play  has  had  a long  run  In 

fr'f  Baid  that  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  led  by  Gustav 
, Mahler,  will  give  a concert  here  this 
i season.  , , . 

Miss  Mary  Desmond,  formerly  or 
Boston,  and  now  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  company,  sang  for  the 
fir-t  time  as  a member  of  the  company 
iaq  Sunday  night  In  a concert  given  at 
, that  opera  house. 

The  New  York  Times,  speaking  edi- 
: torially  of  the  dramas  written  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  says:  "He  will  surely  rank  with 
; \ngier  and  not  below  Farquhar  and 
! Vanbrugh  if  not  with  Congreve  and 
Sheridan."  This  is  high  praise,  and 
1 while  It  Is  decorous  to  say  pleasant 
I things  Of  the  dead,  is  It  really  just  to 
Mr  Fitch's  memory  to  bring  him  into 
I comparison  with  such  masters  of  dia- 
logue as  Congreve  and  Sheridan  . Is 
it  possible  that  a century  from  now 
! some  play  by  Mr.  Fitch  will  be  a *-c- 
ond  "School  for  Scandal  in  popular- 


Mr  Fiedler  has  mapped  out  for  the  siUelius^Sympbony,  D major,  No.  2. 

, . „ Sibelius — “Eli  Saga.”  symphonic  poem.- 

Svmphony  orchestra  one  ot  tne  slhellus— "Swabuevlt."  suite,  op.  64. • 

interestin'-  seasons  it  has  ever  had.  1 Sibelius-'  Kigbt  Ride  and  Sunrise,"  symphonic 

mieicouuo  ® . i poem,  op.  oo.* 

During  May  and  June,  after  his  return  gibelius-Tlie  Swan  of  Tuonela."* 

. rimctirallv  all  .Sinding— “Rondo  Infinito.”* 

to  Germany,  he  devoted  practically  a a(.riabine_Bt,Ter)e.« 

his  time  to  searching  out  new  works  Saint-Saens— gouet  d'Omph&le. 
ms  u“  e , ■ „ .Up  Saint-Saens— Danse  macabre, 

for  the  performance  during  tne  coming  Schumann— Symphony,  B flat  major. 

u.  p.tppSert  several  of  the  or-  Schumann— Overture,  LUJenoveva." 
season.  He  attended  sexerai  or  Schumann— “Overture,  "Manfred.” 

chestral  festivals  there  when  novelties  strauss— "Macbeth."* 
were  .performed  and  read  scores  by  the 
dozen.  The  result  is  that,  he  is  able 
to  offer  as  comprehensive  a list  of 
works  new  to  Boston  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  ever  did  and  some  of  ther 
are  of  prime  importance. 

In  the  list,  of  novelties  appear  cer 
tain  works  that  lie  announced  for  last 
season  but  was  unable  to  reach  The 
first  of  these  is  the  last  orchestral  work  •xovelty. 
of  Max  Reger  "Symphonic  Prologue  to1 
a Tragedy,"  'Opus  108.  A year 
Reger  told  Mr.  Fiedler  that  he  wanted 
him  to  have  the  first  performance  of 
this  work  in  America.  It  was  to  have 
been  published  in  November,  but  vari- 
ous delays  occurred  and  the  score 
was  not  available  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  Mr.  Fiedler  thought  it  best 
to  postpone  its  performance  until  tills 
year.  He  has  placed  it  on  the  thud 
program. 

Names  New  to  Boston. 

Among  names  new  to  Boston  audi- 
ences arc  those  of  Frederic  Delius, 

Granville-Bantock  and  Scriablne.  Last 
year  Mr.  Fiedler  had  expected  to  do 
one  or  two  works  by  Delius,  but  did  not 
get  around  to  them,  and  this  year  he 
has  placed  on  his  prospectus  not  less 
than  four  by  this  composer,  who  in  re- 
cent years  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. ‘Delius  is  a Yorkshireman  of  Get- 
man  parentage.  He  is  not  in  sympathy > 
with  Strauss,  Reger  or  Debussy  and) 
maintains  that  Wagner  was  the  last  of 
the  really  great  composers.  . 

Granville-Bantock  is  another  English 
composer  who  has  been  attracting  much 
attention  in  the  last  few  years  The 
younger  English  school,  excepting  Elga., 
has  been  almost  altogether  neglected  In 
this  country  and  it.  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  for  ourselves  what  they  are  doing. 

Scriabine  belongs  to  the  younger 
school  of  Russian  composers,  of  which 
the  leader  is  Rachmaninoff.  He  has 
been  In  this  country  as  a guest  of  the 
Russian  Symphony  orchestra  of  New 
York,  which  organization  ' has  played 
some  of  his  works.  He  is  regarded  as 
ultra-romantic  and  thoroughly  national-  . 

^Rachmaninoff,  who  will  be  one  of  the  j 
most  interesting  visitors  this  year,  will  j 
be  represented  by  his  symphonic  poem,  | 

"The  Cliff,”  which  he  himself  is  ex- j 
pected  to  conduct  at  the  concert  when) 
he  will  be  soloist  |iere, 

Works  new  to  Boston  by  other  com- j 
posers  include  Berlioz’s  overture  "Rob 
Roy  ” the  manuscript  of  which  was  dis- 
covered only  recently,  and  "Epilogue  to  I 
a Tragedy,”  by  Ernst  Boehe;  Elgar’s; 
suite  “The  Wand  of  Youth";  two  works  ; 
bv  Glazounoff,  a suite  entitled  "Au 
moyen  age”  and  a duo  "The  Song  of! 

Destiny”;  a number  of  things  by  Sibe- 
lius which  are  unknown  to  Boston;; 

Strauss's  first  symphonic  tone  poem.; 

"Macbeth,"  his  dance  from  "Salome  . 
and  his  suite  for  wood-wind  instru- , 

| ments  and  some  new  works  by  Amer- , 
ican  composers  to  be  announced. 

Other  works  Mr.  Fiedler  purposes  to, 
nlav  are  the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth) 
and  ninth  symphonies  of  Beethoven;  i 
Bruckner’s  seventh  symphony;  Brahms 
fourth,  Elgar’s  variations;  Cesar  | 


The  Boston  Theatre  was  filled  to  Its 
capacity  last  evening  when  John  Philip 
! Sousa  and  his  famous  band  gave  a con- 
1 cert.  The  capacity  of  the  theatre  is 
! about  3400,  and  it  was  stated  that  this 
i was  one  of  the  largest  audiences  before 
l which  the  band  had  played. 

The  artists  of  the  evening  were  Miss 
Frances  Hoyt,  soprano;  Miss  Grace 
Hoyt,  mezzo-soprano;  Miss  Florence 
Hardeman,  violinist,  and  Mr,  Herbert 
L.  Clarke,  cornetist.  CC 

The  program  was  as  follows;  . 

1.  Overture.  "Spring"  • v v.;;  G,°ld?Virk 

2.  Cornet  solo,  "Flowers  of  Gold  <n*^rk# 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke. 

5.  Bacchanalian  suite,  "People  Who  Dive 

in  Glass  Houses  ’ (new) _...  ..Sousa 

i Waltz  for  soprano*.  Cannena  . ..vNlison 
The  Misses  Hoyt. 

6.  Prelude ......  Rachmaninoff 

Intermission. 

6.  Staccato  Etude  HMms'ber-er 

7 (at  Entr'  Acte  Valse ..Helmsber„sr 

(b)  March.  "The  Fairest  of  the  ral|nusa 

8'  Fajnu?iet". . f°r  • ■ V-"n:  • • "^S5SSoa“ lard 

Miss  Florence  Hardeman. 

9.  Rhapsody  Espangnole  Chabrier 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

Mrs.  Gollghtly,  about  to  leave  her 
"cottage”  by  the  sea  for  a month  at  a 
mountain  inn,  says  she  "dotes  on  the 
country.  If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Go- 
lightly's  business  and  the  taking  off 
the  express  trains  I should  like  to 
live  here  the  year  round.”  Mrs.  Go- 
liglitly  associates  the  sea-country 
with  tennis,  golf,  sailing,  automobil- 
ing,  house  parties,  bridge,  dancing, 
flirtation  and  incidentally  pure  and 
stimulating  air.  She  Is  not  another 
Mme.  Roland,  of  whom  Salnte-Beuve 
said  that  she  knew  how  to  hear  nat- 
ure in  its  secret  solitudes — ; she  is 
more  like  Mme  .de  Stael — in  one  re- 
spect only,  we  hasten  to  add — who 
declared  that  she  could  be  very  fond 
of  agriculture  it  it  smelt  less  of  the) 


| Franck’s  symphony;  Goldmark’s  sym- 
phony, "Rustic  Wedding  ; 

1 "jeaust"  symphony;  Moza‘‘t  8 ^maior" 
nies  in  E flat,  G minor  and  C major. 
Saint-Saens’  "Danse  M^abre  , Schu 
I mann's  symphony  In  B fla  • 

Strauss'  "Sinfonia  Domestica  and 
"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.  and 1 TsehaiK 
owsky’s  “Manfred.”  “Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  "Francesco  da  IUmtni. 

The  List  of  Works. 

Mr  Fiedler  has  sent  over  the  follow 
ji„g  list  of  works  which  are  certain  to 


u n 11 . 

There  are  men  and  women  that  are 
now  returning  to  the  din  and  dirt  of 
the  city  because  they  are  uneasy  In  the) 
country  after  sunset,  which  seems  toi 
them  premature  and  Inhospitable.  They) 
are  restless  In  'the  dusk  before  supper— 
or  d!nnert  in  case  they  are  so  foolish 
as  to  keep  city  hours  in  the  country. 
It  seems  absurd  to  light  lamps  so  early. 
These  men  and  women  have  not  the 
reading  habit,  and  they  have  exhausted 
their  material  for  conversation.  The 
nights  are  too  long  for  them.  14  hen 
there  is  no  moon  the  stars  disconcert, 
for  the  starry  sky  is  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  country  with  a far  horizon.  A 
clouded  sky,  or  a dense  tog  is  preferable. 


IfoF  the  IndtKerent  

Iset  these  persons  a-dhlnklng  about  the 
soul  and  the  few  problems  that  are  the 
only  ones  really  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  cottage  across  the  salt  creek 
Is  no  longer  lighted.  The  nocturnal 
junds  of  Insect  life  outside  are  sinister 
by  reason  of  'their  feebleness  and  per- 
sistence. The  howling  of  a dog  would 
be  a relief.  In  spite  of  tradition.  “I  can't 
stand  this  any  longer,"  says  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson. and  the  packing  begins  the  next 
morning. 

In  Virginia  every  old  plantation  has 
its  ghost.  It  may  be  that  of  an  old 
negro,  still  faithful,  still  polishing  the 
floors.  A woman  in  the  costume  of  old 
times  makes  tho  round  of  the  bed- 
chambers and  sees  that  each  sleeper  is 
properly  tucked  in.  A rocking  chair  Is 
used  by  some  unseen  sitter  and  will  not 
be  motionless.  There  are  ghosts  In  some 
New  England  houses,  though  not  so 
many  as  there  were  50  years  ago,  but 
did  this  superstition  ever  prevail  in  New 
England  as  It  still  prevails  in  Virginia: 
that  a horse  walking  on  the  veranda  at 
night  foretells  an  immediate  death  in 
the  family?  ; 

Many  pity  Mr.  Harriman  because  he 
had  to  leave  so  much  behind  him  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  for  according 

Sto  food  scientists  of  America  and  learned 
men  of  Russia,  we  ^should  all  live  to  be  j 
anywhere  from  130  to  200  years  old.  But 
who  knows  whether  Mr.  Harriman  had 
not  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  he  had 
some  time  ago  accumulated  all  the 
money  he  could  wish,  if  not  gained  all 
the  power.  The  attention  excited  by  his 
death  was  due  to  his  power,  rather  than 
to  his  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  he 
had  everything  to  live  for,  but  there 
was  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, with  troops  of  friends,  es- 
teemed in  his  profession,  a doer  of  good, 
a master  of  English,  a man  blessed  with 
the  saving  sense  of  humor.  We  find  him 
looking  forward  to  death  and  writing: 
“Not  that  I have  any  particular  dis- 
gust at  the  world;  for  I have  as  great 
comfort  in  my  own  family,  and  from 
the  kindness  of  my  friends,  as  any  man; 
but  the  world,  in  the  main,  displeaseth 
me.”  And  William  Pulteney,  giving  the 
news  of  Arbuthnot’s  death,  noted  the 
fact  that  "he  was  grieved  to  see  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  * * * was  quite 
weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  with  so 
much  bad  company." 


A real  estate  agent  was  arrested  re- 
cently In  a New  York  theatre  because 
"he  applauded  with  unnecessary  force.” 
Ushers  in  certain  theatres  should  take 
warning.  Probably  the  most  accom- 
plished starter  and  maintalner  of  ap- 
plause was  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  when  he 
was  associated  with  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
Mr.  Stoker,  who  sat  or  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  theatre,  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  psychological  moment,  and  he 
had  large  and  sonorous  hands.  The 
most  phlegmatic,  lethargic  neighbors 
were  thus  aroused,  for  applause  is  con- 
tagious, and  Mr.  Stoker  clapped  with 
an  air  of  Indisputable  authority,  as  one 
divinely  appointed  to  act  as  a fugle- 
man in  directing  popular  taste. 


BerijStAIInTBsckblte  7?. .' 'Wilfred  Young  i 

Sir  Hurry  Bumper  Bert  Young 

Lailv  Rneerwoir*  Servant ....  Russell  Clarke  | 
Sir  Peter  Teazle's  Servant ..  Raymond  Burns  i 
Joseph  Surface's  Servant.  . .Ralph  Campbell 

Lady  Sneer'vefl  Gertrude  Btnley 

Mrs.  Candour Mabel  Colcord 

Lady  Teazle  Mary  Young 

When  the  actors  master  their  lines 
and  settle  down  a bit  In  their  roles 
the  performance  of  this  classic  will  be 
fairly  good.  Just  now  It  wobbles  in 
seme  of  the  scenes,  particularly  in 
those  where  there  is  swift  give  and 
take.  Already,  however,  there  are  sev- 
eral excellent  impersonations.  Miss 
Mary  Young  easily  leads  with  Lady 
Teazle.  She  Is  charming,  vivacious, 
sparkling  and  really  innocent,  and 
toward  the  end  she  deepens  her  ex- 
pression Into  sincere  feeling.  In  every 
scene,  too,  she  makes  a picture  of 
beauty.  George  Hassell  plays  Sir 
Oliver  Surface  like  a veteran,  not  of  the 
old,  but  of  the  new  school  of  natural- 
ism. He  never  loses  his  identification 
with  the  character,  he  speaks  easily 
and  clearly,  and  he  acts  with  great  in- 
telligence and  discretion.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Blnley’s  Lady  Sneerwell  is  re- 
markable for  Its  poise  and  authority. 
In  the  part  of  Charles  Surface  Mr. 
Craig  shows  his  accustomed  skill  in 
method,  but  his  mirth  often  seems 
(rather  forced  and  hard.  His  acting  in 
|the  screen  scene,  however,  suggests 
spontaneity  and  conveys  the  spirit  of 
humor.  As  Sir  Peter  Teazle  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Walker  finds  himself  out  of  his 
depth.  The  costumes  are  effective,  but 
the  scenery  belles  the  supposed  luxury 
of  the  background. 

GLOBE  THEATRE. 


Mrs.  Wiggs  Is  Seen  in  Her  Own  Cab- 
bage Patch  Domain. 


"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,” 
dramatized  by  Anne  Crawford  Flex-  1 

ner  from  the  novel  of  the  same  name 

by  Alice  Hogan  Rice,  is  presented  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  with  the  following 
cast: 

Mrs.  Wiggs Helen  Weathersby  I 

Lovey  Mary May  McManus 

Mis'  Hazv Viva  Ogden 

Miss  Lucy Jeanette  Knox 

Mrs.  Eichorn Ruth  Handforth 

Mrs.  Schultz Anna  Fields 

Europena Florence  Finley 

Australia Ruth  Finley 

'Asia ' Agnes  Wilson. 

Mr.  S'tubbins Thomas  Aikin 

Chris  Hazy Fred  Halloway 


B0WD0IN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


Bertha  M.  Clay’s  "Dora  Thorne” 
Pleases  a Large  Audience. 


This  reminds  us  that  a man  was 
ejected  from  a theatre  In  Chicago  be- 
cause “he  reeked  so  of  garlic  that  he 
was  offensive  to  all  around  him.”  He 
claimed  $500  damages  therefor,  but 
when  the  manager  of  the  theatre  made 
his  defence  Judge  Heap  decided 
promptly  that  the  ejected  had  no  cause 
for  action.  Judge  and  neighbors  were 
singularly  narrow-minded.  No  doubt 
neighboring  males  had  a cocktail 
breath  flavored  with  cigarettes  and 
neighboring  females  were  heavily  per- 
fumed. It  would  be  easy  to  sing  the 
praise  of  garlic,  whether  a tooth  of  It 
be  rubbed  on  the  Inside  of  a salad  dish 
or  employed  judiciously  with  mutton; 
whether  It  serve  as  a remedy  In  dis- 
ease, either  swallowed  or  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  used  In  charm 
and  incantation.  The  Herald  alluded 
last  July  to  the  case  of  John  Wesley, 
who  by  putting  bruised  garlic  to  his 
feet  cured  himself  In  six  hours  of  a 
hoarseness  that  had  made  him  speech- 
less for  a day- — “my  never  falling  rem- 
edy,” said  Wesley.  There  Is  also  this 
to  be  said  about  the  pungent  smell  of 
garlic — it  Is  definite,  unmistakable. 
There  are  smells  that  strike  terror  to 
the  stoutest  soul  because  they  are  mys- 
terious. If  you  should  happen  to  go  to 
Afghanistan,  eat  garlic  and  rub  your 
lips  and  nose  with  it  to  prevent  suffer- 
ing from  the  simoom.  Perhaps  Judge 
Heap  had  read  that  when  Satan  stept 
out  from  Paradise  on  the  earth  garlic 
sprung  up  from  the  spot  whereon  he 
had  put  his  left  foot,  and  onions 
sprouted  out  from  the  place  whereon 
he  set  his  right.  But  Evlia,  who  tells 
the  story,  adds:  "Both  verily  are  very 
pleasant  food.” 


The  stock  company  presents  a dra- 
matization of  Bertha  M.  Clay’s  "Dora 
Thorne”  with  the  following  cast: 

Ronald  Earle F.  Van  Rensselaer 

Ralph  Holt J.  S.  Barrett 

Stephen  Thorne Hal  Brown 

Lord  Rupert  Earle H.  E.  Humphrey 

Sam  Smart.  Harry  Brooks 

Mrs  Thorne Florence  Hale 

Valentine  Charterls Sadie  Hilton 

Hetty  Green Florence  Hartley 

Dora  Thorne Charlotte  Hunt 

The  audience  was  most  enthusiastic 

~ l-SHINES  FOII 
Bit  KEITH  MOM 

Peter  the  Great  Lives  up  to 
i Reputation  as  Entertainer 
j with  His  Simian  Imitation  of 
j Human  Being. 


BILL’S  COMEDY  FEATURES 

KEEP  HOUSE  IN  ROAR 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

shn  Craig  Stock  Company  Presents 
“The  School  for  Scandal.” 


Castle 


The  John  Craig  stock  company  in 
The  School  for  Scandal,"  by  Richard 
rinsley  Sheridan,  at  the 
luare  Theatre. 

r £?,ter  Teazle Walter  Walker 

tVrtes  suit”* C8. ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; G/°yoei,  “c”!11 

abHe|U'faCe  Theodore  Frlebuf 

— ree  1_ponaId_Meek 


Peter  the  Great  cut  up  monkey 
Bhlnes  at  Keith’s  last  evening  that  set 
the  big  audience  roaring  and  calling 
for  more.  Peter  is  a 4-year-old,  three 
feet  high,  pure  blooded  chimpanzee 
from  west  Africa.  He  looks  like  a man 
and  acts  more  natural  than  most  men. 
When  people  saw  themselves  literally 
aped  by  this  shrewd  simian  observer 

of  humanity  they  laughed  themselves 
hoarse. 

Ordinarily  the  process  of  lighting  a 
cigarette  does  not  provoke  incontrol- 
able  mirth.  But  when  Peter  gravely 
selected  a smoke,  took  a match  from 
his  case,  scratched  it,  lighted  It,  held 
it  to  the  end  of  the  cigarette  and 
puffed  with  vigor,  people  giggled, 
the  match  went  out.  People  snorted. 
Peter  looked  disgusted  and  lighted 
another.  People  howled.  And  then 
occurred  something  not  on  the  pro- 
gram. Attracted  by  the  laughter 
from  a box  on  his  right,  Peter  sus- 
pended his  effort  at  a smoke,  leaned 
forward  and  gazed  Intently  at  his 
human  admirers.  He  gazed  so  very 
intently  and  so  long,  the  forgotten 
cigarette  held  between  his  fingers 
that  the  audience  rolled  in  its  chairs 


with  rreTigfhV  and  rno  men  in-  tne 

actually  squirmed  with 
rassment.  Satisfied  al  last,  Peter 
continued  his  smoko. 

He  also  rode  a bicycle,  ate  a dinner, 
drank  heartily,  turned  "cartwheels," 
danced  an  African  breakdown,  undressed 
and  dressed  again,  and  glided  gracefully 
on  roller  skates.  All  t lie  time  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  two-thirds  human  face 
made  his  mimicking  the  funnier. 

"Votes  lor  Women"  lias  invaded  the 
theatre.  Teresa  Crowley  has  written  a 
farce  called  "The  Suffragettes,”  and  in 
the  leading  role  Miriam  O'Leary  Collins, 
remembered  as  a Boston  Museum 
favorite,  makes  a professional  appear- 
j imcc  for  the  first,  time  in  many  years. 
Kate  Ryan,  Pauline  Palmer  and  Harry 
English  take  the  other  roles.  The  plot 
includes  an  amusing  inix-up  between  a 
boat  and  a indy  named  "Jane,”  and 
hinges  or.  the  efforts  of  two  girls  to  con- 
vert their  father  to  "the  cause."  This 
end  is  finally  accomplished,  with  some- 
what too  much  of  direct  sermonizing. 

The  latest  version  of  "The  New 
Coachman"  proved  to  be  what  the  pro- 
gram proclaimed,  a screaming  farce, 
that  left  the  audience  weak  with  laugh- 
ter. The  characters  are  impersonated 
by  Grace  Gardner,  William  H.  Crane, 
Louis  Simon  and  Mattie  Aubrey.  "Swat 
Milligan."  by  Bozeman  Bulger,  was  an 
extremely  clever  and  comical  baseball 
skit.  The  cast  included  Johnnie  Gor- 
man, Charles  Kennedy,  Frank  Stone  and 
Miss  Viena  Bolton,  who  did  exception- 
ally bright  character  work  as  the  de- 
I lightful  "E.  E.  M.” 

Ray  Cox,  the  southern  girl,  had 
some  entertaining  songs  and  stories. 
She  did  two  sketches  illustrating  the 
"grind”  and  "sport”  types  of  college 
girl  that  brought  her  many  encores. 
The  Temple  quartet,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Henry,  Heath,  McWiliams 
and  Parsons,  sang  many  songs  in 
splendid  fashion.  Alf  Grant  talked 
and  sang  with  humorous  and  serious 
intent;  Wentworth,  Vesta  and  Teddy, 
tho  latter  being  an  agile  dog,  did  ac- 
robatic stunts,  and  Irving  Newhoff 
and  Dode  Phelps  sang  and  danced. 

The  kinetograph  showed  motion 
pictures  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun. 

[VAUDEVILLE  SHOTS 
I »T  NEW  MUSIC  HALLi 

i The  American  Music  Hall— it  was  the 
Orpheum  until  William  Morris  decided  , 
on  a change  of  name  this  year— opened 
the  season  of  Morris  vaudeville  in  Bos- 
ton yesterday  with  a good  bill  and  a 
better  crowd. 

This  week’s  star  number  i&  the  Ro- 
many opera  company,  an  excellent  or- 
ganization that  only  recently  had  a long 
run  in  Boston.  The  company  has  a 
j singing  and  scenic  production  entitled 
| “La  Festa  Di  Mezz  Agosta,"  in  which 
several  old  favorites,  including  the 
“Drinking  Song”  and  "Funiculi,  Funi- 
culi,” are  introduced. 

Running  a close  second  to  the  Romany 
troupe  in  popularity  yesterday  was  Her- 
bert Lloyd— “the  king  of  diamonds"— 
in  his  burlesque  on  vaudeville.  Lloyd, 
•the  possessor  of  a whole  lot  of  real 
ability,  makes  the  most  of  it  in  his 
sketch,  and  although  he  comes  last 
upon  the  bill,  the  audience  last  night 
Insisted  that  he  appear  before  the  cur- 
tain. 

A very  effective  act  is  that  of  Will- 
iam Morrow,  Verda  Schellberg  & Co'  in 
their  musical  satire  upon  frontier  life, 
entitled  "Happy’s  Millions.”  It  is  well 
staged  and  neither  the  characters  nor 
the  costumes  are  overdone. 

The  Royal  Musical  Five,  in  a dainty 
stage  setting,  give  "In  Flower  Land," 

In  which  the  work  of  Miss  Pearl 
Young,  soprano,  is  particularly  good. 

Of  the  other  numbers  on  the  bi'l 
some  are  new  to  Boston,  while  others 
have  been  here  more  than  once  before. 
These  include  the  Hurleys,  in  their  j 
comedy  sketch.  “The  Mountebankers”;  | 
Friend  and  Downing,  just  back  from  I 
the  other  side,  In  their  Rosenthal  and 
Harrigan  skit;  Tudor  Cameron  and 
Bonnie  Gaylord,  in  "On  arid  Off  the  j 
Stage”;  Armstrong  and  Ashton,  in  "The 
Boy  and  the  Girl,”  and  Dilla  and  Tern-  | 
pleton,  who  have  a clever  contortion  ; 
specialty. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


“Young  Buffalo”  Has  Catchy  Songs 
and  Some  Thrills. 


"Young  Buffalo  in  New  York,”  a com- 
edy drama  of  eastern  and  western  life, 
opened  the  week  yesterday  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Young  Buffalo  is  a scout 
whom  Charles  E.  Blaney  secured  in  the 
West  to  play  this  part  in  the  drama. 
He  proved  worthy  of  Mr.  Blaney's  am- 
bitions, for  in  the  four  acts  of  the  stir- 
ring drama  last  night  he  proved  a very 
capable  actor. 

Miss  Caroline  May  is  a winsome  young 
girl  whose  interpretation  of  the  leading 
role  was  excellent.  "Pony  Boy,"  and 
the  "Enchantress”  were  song  hits  of  the 
piece. 

The  play  served  to  introduce  some  ex- 
cellent bits  of  horseflesh  in  Major,  an 
acting  horse  imported  from  Young  Buf- 
falo’s western  ranchi  and  Lady  May,  a 
clever  Indian  pony. 


ENGLISH  COMFORT. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  in  England  to 
express  dissatisfaction  at  existing 
conditions  in  that  country.  English- 
men doubt  the  efficiency  of  their 
fleet  and  deplore  their  defeats  In 
athletic  sports.  They  ask  whether 
something  cannot  be  done  to  check 
the  Americanization  of  the  English 
theatre  and  the  entrance  of  goods, 
especially  cutlery,  made  in  Germany. 
The  English  pride,  which  was  to 
other  nations  as  boastfulness,  is  now 
chiefly  traditional.  There  is  a ten- 
dency toward  self-humiliation,  self- 
abasement. 

There  are  Englishmen  that  even 
go  so  far  as  to  question  whether 
there  is  such  a thing  as  comfort  In 
England.  Mr.  C.  S.  Bremner,  forex- 
ample,  wrote  not  long  ago  a surpris- 
ing article,  which  was  published  in  I 
the  Pall  MAall  Gazette.  In  it  he  bold- 
ly asserts  that  a visit  to  England 
proves  to  the  Latin  nations  "how 
mistaken  is  the  notion  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  enjoy  greater  comfort 
than  most  othep  nations."  To  begin 
with,  the  houses  are  hurriedly  and 
not  substantially  built,  with  walls  of 
two-brick  thickness  and  doors  of  un- 
seasoned wood.  There  are  no  shut- 
ters without  or  blinds  within.  “Ital- 
ians get  far  more  solid  comfort  from 
their  external  shutters  (perslane) 
than  do  the  English  from  their  al- 
most universal  coal  fires." 

The  English  plume  themselves  on 
water  “laid  on"  in  their  houses  and 
modern  sanitation.  But  the  older 
houses  for  the  common  people  in 
many  villages  have  no  water  inside. 

Few  have  gas.  The  flock  beds  of 
English  country  places  are  "dlgust- 
ing  and  lumpy."  “They  are  laid  on 
atrocious  paillasses  resting  on  deal 
boards.  * * * The  English  mid- 

I die  and  lower  classes  are  a byword 
j and  reproach  among  all  the  nations 
i of  the  earth  for,  their  inferior  beds. 
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1 PaBs  over  their  feather  beds  in  con- 
temptuous silence."  In  thoroughly 
modern  houses  the  bursting  of  pipes 
is  common,  for  they  often  pass  into 
the  open  air  without  protection.  And 
so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bremner  says  nothing  about 
the  bread  and  the  manner  of  cooking 
vegetables  in  England.  The  tin  loaf 
i*  a nightmare,  with  its  forbidding 
crust  and  its  mass  of  dough  inside. 
Vegetables  are  served  In  a manner 
that  compels  a respect  for  the  Eng- 
lish vegetarian  that  should,  be  paid 
only  to  the  memory  of  Nelson  and 
the  Iron  Duke.  The  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  would  have  them  cooked 
no  other  way,  but  the  watery  mess  is 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  The 
novels  of  Dickens  would  lead  one  to 
Infer  that  Inns  fn  his  time  were  of 
the  kind  that  moved  the  poet  Shep- 
stone  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  their  fa- 
mous praise,  yet  Dickens  as  a maga- 
zine editor  arranged  for  articles  to 
work  a reform  in  the  management  of 
English  hotels,  from  the  cook  to 
Boots.  George  Augustus  Sala,  who 
[wrote  delightfully  about  good  eating 
and  drinking  and  found  time  to  edit 
a cook  book,  gave  a vivid  description 
of  the  horrors  of  the  ordinary  and 
[even  the  pretentious  English  Inn  at  a 
time  when  It  had  a fictitious  renown 
!for  comfort  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bremner  Is  an  alarm- 
ist, of  kin  to  the  squire  that  watches 
day  and  night  for  invading  airships 
of  war.  No  doubt  his  jeremiad  will 
bring  hot  contradiction  from  his 
I conser\fatlve  fellow-oountrymen.  But 
a few  splendidly  appointed  hotels  in 
London  do  not  make  the  rule  for  all 
England,  and  tin  loaf,  watery  vege- 
tables and  lack  of  heat  in  rooms  arfe 
stubborn  facts. 


cP*/?/  / / a / 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 

We  have  received  a.  letter  from  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  dated  at  Mast  Yard. 
How  long  he  has  been  there,  what  he  is 
doing,  what  he  has  been  doing — of  these 
matters  he  says  nothing. 

’T  was  interested  in  your  paragraph 
published  Sunday  the  12th  about  obliga- 
tory tips  in  country  houses.  The  sub- 


1 


t of  tipping  will  be  discusses  at  great  | 
gtlj  in  the  nth  volume  (sec.  2,  chap.  I 
of  my  forthcoming  work.  ‘Man  as  a 
il  and  Political  Beast.'  I have  not 
able  to  trace  the  pernicious  practice 
before  the  time  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

I “No  doubt  many,  as  I myself,  are 
deterred  from  visiting  friends  in  coun- 
try houses  because  we  either  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  tips  expected  by  the 
servants,  trained  yet  undisciplined,  or  f 
rfcre  at  a loss  to  know  just  what  I 
amount  each  one  expects.  Young  Mr.  j 
iGollghtly  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  I 
[ Lushlng's  for  a week  he  tipped  the  I 
1 butler,  the  valet,  the  chambermaid,  the  I 
i chaufTeur.  the  coachman,  the  man  that  | 
| had  charge  of  the  links,  the  caddy,  the 
man  that  took  care  of  the  boats — I 
think  he  named  others.  ‘I  had  to  do  it, 
Johnson;  for  all  the  other  guests  did 
It  And  do  you  know  not  one  of  the 
servants  thanked  me  decently;  they 
It  as  a matter  of  course.' 


fieanie  and  other  grosse  humours,  and 
openeth  all  the  pores  and  passages  of 
the  body:  by  which  meanes  the  use 
thereof  not  onely  preserveth  the  body1 
from  obstructions,  but  also  (if  any  be, 
so  that  they  have  not  bene  of  too  long 
continuance)  In  short  time  breaketh 
them;  whereby  their  bodies  are  notably! 
preserved  in  health,  and  know  not  many 
grievous  diseases,  where witli  all  we  in | 
England  are  often  times  afflicted.”  And 
Hertot  also  says  that  in  England  of  his 
time:  "the  use  of  it  by  so  many  of  latei 

men  and  women  of  great  calling,  as  els,! 
and  some  learned  Physicians  also,  Is 
sufficient  wltnesse.”  The  choir  will  now 
sing  the  Ode  to  Tobacco  by  "C.  S.  C.” 


ed,  but  the  recovery  is  a matter  of 
courtesy,  not  of  indisputable  right. 
The  old  saying  runs;  “Keep  all  let- 
ters and  never  write  one.”  It  Is, 
however,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  burn 
all  letters  of  affection.  The  adorable 
foolishness  of  lovers  Is  ridiculous  In 
the  eyes  of  outsiders.  There  Is  al- 
ways the  tire;  and,  as  Hawthorne 
said,  what  should  we  do  In  this  world 
without  fire  and  death?  v 
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'The  older  I am.  the  less  inclined  I 
i to  visit  anybody.  I prefer  the 
multuous  privacy  of  my  own  home. 
| although  my  duty  as  a sociologist  calls 
■ me  into  strange  and  often  waste 
places.  I prefer  my  own  bed,  my  own 
bathroom,  the  liberty  of  old  and  shab- 
by clothes,  my  simple  meals.  As  a 
sociologist,  I am  bound  to  visit  occa- 
sionally the  summer  palaces  of  tho 
wealthy;  hence  I take  a personal  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  tipping.  In 
certain  houses  regulations  and  an- 
nouncements are  posted  in  the  lower 
, hail.  The  guest  is  thus  acquainted 
j with  the  hours  of  meals,  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  mails,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  day.  If  there  are  special 
I drives,  excursions,  lawn  parties  in  the 
I neighborhood,  tennis  tournaments,  etc. 
I Why  would  It  not  be  a good  plan  for 
the  Ideal  host  to  have  a placard  hung 
conspicuously  in  each  bedroom;  'Guests 
! are  requested  not  to  tip  the  servants. 
We  pay  them  high  wages.' 

“Or  if  the  host  is  afraid  of  his  ser- 
vants, or  If  he  wishes  the  guests  to  con- 
tribute to  their  wages,  he  should  post  in 
each  bed  chamber  a list  of  servants  to  be 
tipped,  with  the  exact  amount  that 
should  be  given  to  each  one.  This  would 
save  reckoning  and  mental  perturbation. 

I If  a guest,  arriving,  should  see  that  the 
fees  were  beyond  his  means,  he  might  at 
: once  frame  an  excuse  for  immediate  de- 
parture before  bed  sheets  were  used  by 
him  or  there  were  any  diminution  in  the 
host's  soap.  He  might,  for  instance, 
having  a fire  escape  In  his  dress  suit 
case,  rig  It  at  night  and  lower  himself 
from  a window,  and  afterward  write  an 
eloquent  letter  of  apology,  saying  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  suddenly  and  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  house  at  a late  hour. 


“Being  a modest  man,  I object  par- 
ticularly to  a prying,  contemporaneous 
valet  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  open 
my  valise  and  ‘lay  out  things.’  Why 
should  he  be  permitted  to  sniff  at  my 
wardrobe,  to  smile  at  my  cotton  stock- 
ings. darned  lovingly  by  my  Eustacia,  to 
count  my  dress  shirts  and  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs. to  wonder  at  my  collection  of 
cravats  and  the  texture  of  my  pyjamas? 
A friend  returning  from  Bar  Harbor 
sang  the  praise  of  his -host's  valet:  'He 
made  one  dress  shirt  go  four  nights,  al- 
though I had  two  other  shirts  with  me.' 
But  I am  afraid  of  a valet,  as  Thaekeray 
feared  the  man  that  stood  behind  his 
chair  at  a dinner  party.  I remember  the 
.conduct  of  Ike  Vanderpoel,  who  was  in- 
vited to  spend  a week  at  a summer  palace 
near  Saratoga  Springs.  His  valise  was 
not  well  filled,  nor  was  his  purse.  When 
ho  was  shown  to  his  room  a valet  en- 
tered and  began  to  open  his  valise.  ‘Let 
that  alone.'  said  Ike;  ‘here's  a flve-dollar 
bill,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  or  hear  of 
you  again.'  Herolo  conduct,  for  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  had  then  only  a few  dollars 
| left  and  a return  ticket.  He  valued  his 
I peace  of  mind.  He  did  not  wish  his 
^pnderclothes.  with  holes,  or  patched,  to 
escribed  flippantly  In  the  servants' 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  stops  his  letter 
iruptly.  We  have  been  Informed  that 
i Is  singularly  generous  toward  ser- 
inta,  who  look  upon  him  as  an  eccentric 
irson.  a little  dotty,  or  "doty.”  as  Judge 
rant  spells  the  word  In  "The  Chlppen- 
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States  government  not 
Itself  ridiculous  by  put- 
llsh  woman.  Mrs.  Betty 
ispltal  of  Ellis  Island  "for 
because  she  had  smoked 
board  ship.  Possibly  the 
wore  a Fedora  hat  was 
as  suspicious.  As  she  Is 
Mrs.  Hill  probably  knows 
youl,  and.  though  the  wise 
. pipe  or  a cigar  to  clgar- 
in  has  a right  to  dry  her 
er  fingers  and  maintain  a 
ith  If  she  be  so  Inclined. 

Mary  Walker  says  that 
axes  corns  from  the  use  of 
en  we  read  such  state- 
rn  for  relief  to  "A  briefe 
rt  of  the  new  found  land 
written  by  Thomas  Herlot, 
r Walter  Raleigh.  In  It 
•e  of  uppowoc — "the  Span- 
iy  call  It  Tabacco” — that 
take  the  fume  or  smoake 
:king  it  thorow  pipes  made 
their  stomaeke  and  head, 
it  purgeth  superfluous 
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THE  PROTECTING  fTrE. 

If  a famous  man  or  woman  writes 
a letter  of  friendship  or  business  to 
any  one.  13  that  letter  after  the 
death  of  the  writer  the  property  of 
the  recipient  or  of  the  writer’s  fam- 
ily? The  question  would  seem  ab- 
surd to  the  Inhabitant  of  another 
planet,  but  It  has  been  raised  seri- 
ously in  Germany  and  in  England. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Mme. 
Lilli  Lehmann,  the  singer.  About 
twenty-three  years  ago  Mme.  Cosima 
Wagner  wrote  to  her,  praying  her  to 
let  her  see  any  letters  which  Richard 
Wagner  had  written  to  her.  Mme. 
Lehmann  sent  them  and  received 
them  again  within  a reasonable  time. 
Late  in  1908  the  announcement  wa3 
made  of  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  Wagner's  correspondence  with  his 
interpreters.  Mme.  Lehmann  sent  a 
telegram  of  remonstrance.  Not  long 
ago  Miss  Eva  Wagner  wrote  to  her 
saying  that  the  family  at  Wahnfried 
held  the  proprietary  right  over  all  of 
Wagner's  correspondence.  She  add- 
ed: "We  wish  to  raise  a glorious 

monument  to  artists  who  have  Inter- 
preted the  works  of  Wagner  and, 
therefore,  one  to  you;  and,  If  we  should 
omit  your  name,  It  would  be  the 
mark  of  an  incomprehensible  neg- 
lect of  your  personality.”  Mme. 
Lehmann  answered  by  saying  that 
the  Wagner  family  could  not  raise  a 
monument  to  the  interpreters;  “The 
respect  and  the  friendship  which  an- 
imated us  at  Bayreuth  and  elsewhere, 
when  we  sang  in  his  music-dramas, 
aided  him  powerfully  in  permitting 
him  to  see  his  created  characters  liv- 
ing before  his  eyes.  That  is  our 
monument."  She  also  said  that,  if 
she  had  been  asked,  she  might  have 
given  her  consent  to  the  publication 
of  Some  of  the  letters. 

In  England  this  question  has  been 
discussed;  Whether  an  executor  has 
the  right  of  ownership  over  letters 
written  by  a person  in  his  life  to 
friends,  acquaintances,  publisher's 
and  others?  Suppose  that  Senator 
Aldrich  should  write  a letter  con- 
cerning the  tariff  to  Mr.  Cannon.  Is 
that  letter  the  property  of  Senator 
Aldrich  even  after  Mr.  Cannon’s 
death?  The  question  seems  prepos- 
terous; yet  it  is  now  3eriously  argued 
by  executors  and  biographers  that  a 
letter  belongs  to  the  writer,  or,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  the  family  of 
the  writer.  The  statement  of  Thacke- 
ray that  all  letters  of  an  intimate 
nature  should  be  written  with  a pe- 
culiar ink  on  a peculiar  paper,  so 
that  within  a month  the  writing 
would  disappear  and  the  paper  be 
ready  for  fresh  use,  does  not  now 
seem  unreasonable  or  cynical. 

Biographers  and  compilers  of  cor- 
respondence are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 
Families  of  the  distinguished  dead 
may  well  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
letters  that  may  lessen  through  pub- 
lication the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  The  publication  of  let- 
ters by  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  John 
Keats,  the  Brownings,  Stevenson,  are 

melancholy  examples  oi  tactless,  un- 

discrimlnatlve  editing.  The  wisest 
man  is  often  silly  In  his  familiar  cor- 
respondence. The  prudent  in  public 
life  are  often  reckless,  splenetic  chat- 
terers in  their  letters  to  a trusted 
friend.  A poet  of  outwardly  serene 
life  is  suddenly  revealed  as  vain, 
small,  malicious1.  An  essayist  who 
has  been  known  as  a lofty  soul  is 
disclosed  as  petty  and  grasping.  Does 
It  benefit  the  world  to  learn  that  an 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  fond  of 
addressing  his  highly  respectable 
wife  as  “Tootsie”?  A family  may, 
therefore,  wish  to  have  possession  of 
al1  letters  written  by  the  late  lament- 


DR. SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

The  bicentenary  of  Dr.  Johnson  was 
celebrated  last  week,  ,and  yet  to  many  j 
the  Doctor  Is  now  living,  oracular  at( 
his  club,  touching  posts  in  the  street, 
saving  orange  peel  with  a care  that 
baffled  the  curiosity  of  his  grand  in- 
quisitor, drinking  vast  quantities  of 
tea,  choleric,  yet  ready  to  ask  for- 
giveness, contradicting  and  brow- 
beating, talking  nobly  of  the  soul,  yet 
in  his  humility  despairing  of  his  own 
salvation.  A sturdy,  sane,  heroic 
Englishman,  full  of  prejudices,  nar- 
row yet  liberal,  generous  beyond  his 
means,  not  ashamed  of  his  poverty, 
blind  in  his  patriotism,  yet  a citizen 
of  the  world,  a very  human  being.  A 
new  edition  of  his  poems  is  an- 
nounced, with  an  “appreciative”  es- 
say, but  few  will  read  them.  No 
theatre  manager  would  dream  of  re- 
viving “Irene.”  The  essays  are  for- 
gotten. One  sentence  has  saved 
“Rasselas”  from  the  dust-bin  of 
Time.  The  Dictionary  with  its  noble 
preface  Is  used  only  by  lexicogra- 
phers and  students  of  words.  The 
“Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  English 
Poets,”  for  /which  Johnson  put  aside 
his  "buckram  style”  and  “tumid  size 
of  phraseology”  and  wrote  with  com- 
parative simplicity,  with  force  and 
often  with  true  eloquence,  is  still 
good  reading,  though  the  instances  of 
failure  to  detect  beauty  or  strength 
in  the  works  of  others  now  seem 
glaring  and  incredible.  But  John- 
son, the  man,  lives  and  is  a com- 
manding figure,  revealed  to  the  world 
for  all  time  by  the  prying,  painstak- 
ing, indefatigable,  adoring  Boswell. 

Prosper  Merimee,  a man  of  petri- 
fied feelings,  without  hope,  and  at 
the  last  without  desire,  thought  that 
Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  “obesity  and 
awkwardness,”  led  a singularly 
happy  life.  “He  was  jostled  by  all 
his  women  friends,  and  he  bullied 
every  one  who  came  near  him  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  I cannot  im- 
agine a more  diverting  existence.” 
This  was  all  that  Merimee  could  or 
would  see  In  Johnson’s  life.  To  the 
great  majority  this  life  would  seem 
a painful  one.  It  was  a constant 
struggle  against  disease,  poverty,  hy-  f 
pochondria.  ‘‘Nature  in  return  for! 
his  nobleness,”  wrote  Carlyle,  "had 
said  to  him,  Live  in  an  element  of 
diseased  sorrow.”  But  this  soul  was, 
with  all  its  doubts  and  perturbations, 
robust  and  rugged.  Poverty  did  not 
persuade  him  to  think  meanly,  to  act 
meanly.  He  would  not  stoop  for 
patronage  in  a period  when  it  was 
welcomed  and  sought  eagerly  by 
writers  far  more  fortunate.  A col- 
lege servitor  with  shoes  worn  out  in 
winter,  he  would  not  take  a new 
pair  put  at  his  door  by  a charitable 
Gentleman  Commoner,  but  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  This  early 
action  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  He  would  not  be  patronized. 
He  would  not  be  indebted.  He  kept 
his  independence,  even  when  he  was 
doing  hack  work  at  fourpence  half- 
penny a day.  He  kept  his  indepen- 
dence even  when  he  was  coveted, 
honored,  feared.  He  preserved  the 
dignity  of  the  soul  in  literature  and 
in  life. 

The  behavior  and  the  actions  that 
seemed  grotesque  even  to  his  friends,! 
his  impatience  with  shams  and  cant, 
an  impatience  that  found  vent  rudely, 
his  patience  with  the  miscellaneous 
and  strange  family  for  which  he  I 
cared,  these  endear  him  to  us.  Hej 
had  a great  capacity  for  love,  and  he 
loved  with  his  wholo  heart  the  wife 
that  was  to  others  as  a caricature  of 
a woman,  his  friends,  humanity.  Yet 
he  is  ironically  known  better  as  a 
good  hater.  Did  he  not  himself  Say 
that  he  loved  a good  hater?  His  was 
the  hatred  that  made  for  righteous- 


ness His  great  love  neces 
eluded  hatred  of  all  that  was  lo». 

false,  contemptible. 

His  ethical  view  does  not  appeal 
to  modern  sentimentalists,  and  his, 
idea  of  morality  was  perhaps ; one  of 
sublimated  prudence.  His  Ph>slca 
and  mental  infirmities  and  pain  led 
him  to  dark  religious  thoughts. 

moral  inculcations  *were  of  ten  pom- 
pous platitudes.  It  is  m his  Ufe  IteeD 

rather  than  in  his  writings,  that  w 
j see  the  great  teacher  and  the  lar 
example.  


MEN  AND  THINGS. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
BOSTON.  Sept.  16,  1909. 
Men  and  Things: 

Utterly  exhausted  In  consequence  of 
ciose  association  with  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  for  over  three  weeks — you  may 
remember  we  spent  our  vacation  to- 
gether—I returned  to  Boston  and  in  or- 
der to  divert  my  mind,  to  change  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  from  running 
in  a disagreeably  exciting  past,  to 
freshen  myself  after  long-continued  and 
far-reaching  dietetic  researches  as  a 
Food  Scientist  for  the  stomachic  ameli- 
oration of  mankind,  I picked  up  Judge 
Grant’s  novel,  “The  Chippendales.”  Im- 
agine my  surprise  on  finding  this  sen- 
tence (p:  14-1):  “Like  her  brother  Bax- 

ter, Miss  Chippendale  was  portly,  but 
she  was  taller  than  he  and  not  so 
stout,  an  adiantage  which  she  ascribed 
to  taking  what  she  called  regular  exer- 
cise and  avoiding  water  between 
meals.”  Have  the  labors  of  so  many 
of  us.  earnest  souls,  been  in  vain?  Sure- 
ly Judge  Grant,  writing  this  sentence, 
was  a victim  of  heterophemy.  He  knows 
that  drinking  at  meals  fattens;  that 
drinking  between  meals  pleasantly  irri- 
gates and  i-<  salutary  to  the  system 
without  adding  fat,  which  is  disease  or 
a symptom  of  disease. 

The  bicentenary  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
birth  interested  me  chiefly  as  a Food 
Scientist,  for  the  great  man  gobbled 
and  bolted,  he  liked  his  meat  high, 
and  he  swallowed  an  inordinate 
amount  of  tea.  His  constitution,  in 
spite  of  scrofulous  tendencies,  pulled 
-him  through  years  of  activity,  but  he 
died  comparatively  young,  for  every 
death  before  the  hundredth  year  Is 
reached  is  premature.  Tea  in  his  case 
did  not  “keep  the  palace  of  the  soul 
serene,”  to  quote  from  the  poet  Wal- 
ler’s verses  on  the  plant.  I have  yet 
to  determine  whether  weak  or  strong 
tea. Is  the  more  injurious.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cradock,  visiting  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, noted  his  manner  of  filling  his 
ijf\>Wn  teapot  full  of  the  finest  tea,  then 
dropping  water  into  it  from  the  urn 
and  drinking  the  essence,  for  the 
duke  professed  that  only  weak  tea 
was  prejudicial,  and  he  took  It  so 
strong  for  the  benefit  of  his  nerves. 
The  duke  showed  no  ill  effects.  Mr. 
Cradock  said  that  Dr.  Johnson's  tea 
looked  as  strong,  but  perhaps  the 
quality  was  not  so  good,  and  he  added: 
“but  to  the  present  time” — Cradock’s 
Memoirs  were  published  in  1826 — “it 
has  never  been  accurately  ascertained 
what  quality,  quantity,  or  strength, 
is  absolutely  required  to  suit  the 
nerves  of  either  prime  ministers  or 
philosophers.” 

I have  recommended  to  patients, 
who  were  tea  drunkards,  a palatable, 
wholesome,  succedaneous  beverage, 
concocted  In  this  manner:  Heat  the 
leaves  of  hornbeam  in  a new  earthen 
vessel,  placed  in  the  midst  of  boiling 
water,  till  they  have  acquired  a brown 
hue,  lighter  or  deeper  at  pleasure. 
Then  scent  them  by  putting  them  In 
a box,  together  with  the  root  of  the 
Florence  iris  in  powder  during  several 
days,  after  which  they  may  bo  used  as 
tea  leaves. 

Do  not  infer  from  my  remark  about 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  that  I under- 
rate his  ability  or  fail  to  appreciate 
his  devotion  to  sociology  and  his 
measureless  services  to  humanity.  I 
may  add  that  I was  one  of  the  first 
to  subscribe  to  his  colossal  work,  and 
1 my  refusal  to  subscribe  in  advance 
! was  not  from  any  doubt  concerning 
the  character  and  scope  of  “Man  as  a 
Social  and  Political  Beast”;  but  from 
constitutional,  inherited  prudence.  I j 
add  only  this:  As  a travelling  com-  : 
panion  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a restful 
person. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR,  F.  S. 


There  are  some  that  await  eagerly 
the  return  of  Cook  and  Peary  for  this 
reason:  to  learn  whether  either  one 

saw  the  zulaul  near  the  polo.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  even  Dr. 
Cook  would  bring  back  a specimen  in 
a fine  state  of  preservation.  The  zulaul, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a worm 
that  may  be  found  in  the  middle  of  ice 
and  snow,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  it. 
Evlia  Effendl,  a trained  observer  and 
a man  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  gave 
the  following  description:  “It  has  40 

feet,  and  10  black  spots  on  its  back, 
with  two  led  eyes  like  rubies,  all  ice, 
without  tongue,  its  interior  filled  with 
an  icy  fluid.  Its  size,  like  cucumbers 
which  are  sold  at  Laungabestaun  for  the 


sometimes  larger,  sometimes  small- 
er.  The  ice  worm  which  I brought  to 
Sultan  Ibraham  was  smaller  than  a 
cucumber."  Mark  the  respect  shown  for 
truth  by  Evlla.  Ho  might  easily  hav< 
glorified  himself  by  saying  that  this  par 
tlcular  zulaul  was  larger.  "It  shines  like 
a diamond,  but  melts  quickly  away,  be- 
cause it  Is  all  Ice.  It  Is  prolific.’’  Here 
the  frankness  of  the  description  Is  un- 
fortunately unquotable.  "It  sharpens 
also  the  sight  and  restores  man  to  a 
healthy  state  of  vigor,  as  If  he  was 
a new-born  child.  It  Is  seldom  found, 
and  may  only  be  the  lot  of  kings.  On 
Caucasus  they  are  found,  it  Is  said,  In 
the  size  of  dogs,  with  four  feet,  living 
and  walking  In  the  Ice  and  snow. 
Faith  be  upon  the  teller,  I have  not 
seen  It.’’  Query:  If  the  pole  Is  worm- 
eaten,  and  this  would  not  be  surprising 
after  these  many  years,  Is  not  the  worm 
beyond  doubt  and  pera’dventure  the  zu- 
laul? 


The  New  York  Times  gave  an  ac- 
count a few  days  ago  of  a burglary  In 
Brooklyn.  Detectives  found  a burglar 
at  6 A.  M.  In  a rector's  house,  found 
him,  as  the  head-line  assures  us,  ‘‘in 
evening  dress  eating  breakfast."  In 
the  course  of  the  story  this  evening 
dress  Is  described  as  "a  fine  clawham- 
mer suit,  a red  necktie,  and  russet 
shoes."  The  breakfast  consisted  of  a 
can  of  sardines.  The  prisoner  came 
from  Flatbush,  where  the  Inhabitants 
may  have  individual  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  evening  dress.  At  the  last 
conference  of  the  International  Union 
of  Foremen  Tailors,  held  in  London, 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  chairman,  deplored 
the  lack  of  variety  in  the  male's  cos- 
tume. "There  is  not  enough  original- 
ity or  diversity  of  style."  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton suggested  as  suitable  shades  for 
frock  coat  and  evening  dress  plum 
color,  dark  green.  darlcTtlue,  and  a rich 
tint  of  brown.  He  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  in  all  costumes  of  breeches  in 
place  of  trousers.  "Trousers  are  hide- 
ous garments  which  conceal  the  grace- 
ful outlines  of  the  leg."  But  the  legs 
of  even  men  are  not  always  sculptural 
o>-  a stimulant  to  the  fancy  of  a 
painter.  Mr.  Thornton  said  nothing 
about  "a  red  necktie"  or  russet  boots. 
We  confess  to  a weakness  for  red  cra- 
vats, and  are  like  the  fireman  when 
there  was  discussion  concerning  the 
painting  of  the  engine-house.  As  for 
the  russets:  Not  long  ago,  in  a London 
court  room,  a witness  swore  that  a 
man  was  respectable — he  was  sure  of 
it — because  this  man  "wore  brown 
boots."  Nor  should  the  burglar  be  held 
guilty  of  a solecism  because  he  wore  a 
dress  suit  at  6 A.  M.  Which  hour,  to 
a man  of  his  nocturnal  habits,  was  only 
the  shank  of  the  evening.  A box  of 
sardines,  from  Maine  or  Brittany,  is 
not  a breakfast. 


DESCRIBES  ACTRESSES 
OF  GEORGIAN  PERIOD 

°hn  Fyvie  Sketches  Famous 
Women  of  Earlier  English 
Stage — Wealth  of  Anecdotes 
In  the  Entertaining  Book. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

‘‘Tragedy  Queens  of  the  Georgian 
Era,"  by  John  Fyvie,  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  is  a collection  of 
biographical  sketches.  The  actresses 
:hosen  are  Anne  Bracegirdle,  Anne  Old- 
leld,  Mary  Porter  Susannah  Cibber, 
Hannah  Pritchard,  Mary  Yates,  Anne 
frawford,  Elizabeth  Pope,  Elizabeth 
nchbald,  Sarah  Siddons,  Julia  Glover, 
^liza  O’Neill,  and  although  Elizabeth 
Jarry  first  played  in  the  reign  of 
lharles  II.  and  died  shortly  before  the 
list  George  ascended  the  throne  she 
> included,  because,  as  Mr.  Fyvie  says, 
he  dominated  the  stage  for  over  30 
ears  and  influenced  actresses  that  fol- 
'wed  her;  because  she  acted  in  trage- 
ies  by  Dlrden,  Otway,  Lee,  Howe;  be- 
»use  she  created  over  100  characters, 
weral  of  which  were  seen  on  the  stage 
the  erfd  of  the  l$th  century;  “and 
vhat  is  even  more  to  our  present 
ographical  purpose),  because  in  her 
•ivate  life  she  carried  on  the  licentious 
adition  of  the  Restoration,  and  was  a* 
ining  example  for  succeeding  frail 

Bes  to  allege  in  support  of  their  apolo- 
Ic  contention  that  performers  who 
resent  evil  passions  on  the  stage  can 
V succeed  in  proportion  to  their  prac- 
^,1^  experience  of  such  passions  in  real 

Mr.  Fyvie  claims  that  his  book  is  more 
an  a haphazard  collection  of  blogranh- 

itwiet£h?s>i-that  the  object  of  il  Is  not  i 
th  t.  h'OffaPhicai.  "and  deals  less  I 
9n  S5rcty  professional  careers’ 
an  n 1th  the  private  lives  and  charac- 
°f  a set  of  women  of  a peculiarly  1 
resting  type.”  It  may  be  said  at 


| once  that  those  who  are  already  fairly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  tile  Eng- 
| Ush  stage  will  find  little  that  Is  now  In 
j this  volume,  and  that  the  curious  In 
I scandal  will  be  disappointed.  To  the 
genaral  reader  the  book  will  be  uncom- 
monly entertaining  on  account  of  its 
wealth  of  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Fyvte’s  biographical  method  may 
best  be  shown  by  an  analysis  of  his 
life  of  Eliza  O’Neil],  the  last  sketch  in 
the  book.  There  are  15  pages.  Over  six 
of  them  are  devoted  to  the  question 
whether  Thackeray  drew  his  pictures  of 
the  Fotherlngay,  and  Captain  Costigan 
from  Miss  O’Neill  and  her  father.  John 
O’Neill  Esq.  From  three  to  four  pages 
are  made  up  of  quotations  from  “Pen- 
dennis."  Now  mark  Mr.  .Fyvie’s  atti- 
tude: "It  is  therefore  extremely  un- 

fortunate that  we  have  no  means  of 
Judging  whether  Thackeray  inconsider- 
ately took  a well  known  public  figure 
and  debased  her  character  to  suit  the 
needs  of  his  story,  or  whether  his  sketch 
of  the  adventurous  Fotherlngay  was 
Intended  as  a deliberate  presentation  of 
what  he  conceived  Miss  O’Neill  riiilly 
to  be,  In  the  way  that  Charles  Reade 
afterward  invited  us  to  accept  his  re- 
construction of  the  character  of  an 
earlier  actress  in  the  novel  'Peg  Wof- 
fington.’ " But  did  Thackeray  "debase" 
Miss  O’Neill's  character?  His  Fotherin- 
gay  is  described  as  extremely  beautiful, 

chaste,  without  suspicion  of  scandal. 
Off  the  stage  she  was  dull  and  heavy  in 
conversation.  That  she  knew  nothing 
about  Kotzebue,  the  author  of  the  play 
in  which  she  triumphed  and  turned  the 
knees  of  the  youthful  Pendennis  to 
water,  was  not  surprising  The  great 
actresses  of  the  Georgian  era  did  not 
plume  themselves  on  literary  knowledge; 
they  acted.  Too  many  actresses  of  to- 
day  know  everything  except  the  art  of 
acting. 

Mr.  Fyvie  in  his  sketch  of  Miss  O’Neill 
admits  that  she  had  no  education.  She 
was  on  the  stage  of  a tumble-down  the- 
atre at  Drogheda  when  she  was  12  years 
old.  She  had  time  only  to  learn  her 
profession.  As  a tragedian  she  was  In- 
disputably great;  as  a comedian,  for  like 
many  renowned  tragedians  she  would 
fain  shine  in  comedy,  she  was  weak. 
Hazlitt  saw  her  as  Lady  Teazle:  "It 

was  not  ‘comic ; it  was  not  elegant;  it 
was  not  easy ; it  was  not  dignified  ■ it 
was  not  playful ; it  was  not  anything  it 
ought  to  be."  Like  the  Fotheringay 
Miss  O'Neill  was  a model  of  decorum. 
She  made  a large  income  and  was  in- 
clined to  be  avaricious.  Never  could  she 
be  persuaded  to  play  gratuitously  for 
charity.  The  Fotherlngay  married  Sir 
Charles  Mirabel.  G.  C.  B.,  "formerly 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Pumpernickel,” 
who  was  something  of  an  amateur  actor. 
Miss  O’Neill  became  the  wife  of  W W 
Becher,  a member  of  Parliament,'  an 
amateur  actor,  who  was  created  a baro- 
net. She  died  no  longer  ago  than  1872. 

An  old  woman — she  was  81  when  she 
died — she  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Gar- 
rick Club  to  see  her  portrait  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,  painted  by  G.  F.  Joseph. 
She  stood  before  it,  then  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 


Del  any  wrote  In  her  slipshod  gossip  toll 
friend  from  Bath  : "Mr.  Sloper  Is  here 

with  Madam  Cibber  and  daughter  by 
her  (a  young  woman),  lias  been  much 
offended  that  Ills  daugiiter  was  not 
taken  out  to  dance.  She  was  the  first 
night,  and  a sensible,  clever  woman 
whose  daughter  was  taken  out  after  her 

In  ArT1  ^0r,  dance:  th,s  put  a stop 

to  Miss  Libbers  bring  asked  again;  and 
on  Sunday  night,  in  the  midst  of  the 

S°n°mn  „M.r’  F'bbPr  ^"W)  collared 
po°i  Collet,  abusing  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  asking  if  he  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  the  affront  put  upon  his  daugh- 
ter; he  said  it  was  ’by  Mr.  Nash’s  di- 
rect  on’— the  poor  wretch  (i.  e.  Beau 
rka  no^,wll3elod  1,110  the  Rooms; 
jlFiVi-, C bber  (Sloper)  had  some  discourse 
with  him.  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

Joi,eph  Cradock,  who  knew  Mrs. 

cello nn  SayL‘n  h.is  "Literary  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Memoirs”  that  he  met  her 
and  her  daughter  with  Sloper  frequently 
TIlomas'  house  at  dinner, 
and  that  her  ‘elegant  manners"  intro- 
<.  uced  her  Into  the  best  company,  but  it 
seems  that  a Mrs.  Terrick,  who  presided 

sddretl  ."a  SIfat.  tea"drinking,”  made  an 
address  on  the  impropriety  of  Mrs  Cib- 
ber being  admitted  to  the  table."  ' Mrs. 

w'as  tlle  wife  of  a bishop.  Some 
sided  with  her,  some  with  "the  admit- 
tedly well  behaved  actress."  There  was 
L ad0  untU  Mrs-  Cibber  offered 

m W thdra'V',  The  daughter  married  a 
P Pr”-vman  who  held  a good  living.  Mrs 
Cibber  died  before  Sloper.  and  is  burled 
n tbe  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


was  the  very  poetry  of  eating  ana 
drinking  in  all  things  but  one.  for  they 
took  no  oil  lo  their  salads.  ‘No  oil  to 
their  salads!'  cried  the  staggered  gour- 
mand, 'Why  did  we  make  peace  with 
them!'  ” Invited  with  Mme.  Catalan! 
and  Kean  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a 
manager.  Pope  left  Immediately  after 
the  dinner,  and  In  a rage,  because  Cat- 
alanl  cut  a fricandeau  with  a knife  in- 
stead of  a spoon.  Once  Invited  to  dine 
at  a great  house,  he  was  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  his  host.  On  the  removal 
of  the  covers  he  sprang  up  and  ex- 
claimed: “Damn  your  cook,  sir,  she 

ought  to  be  discharged;  she  has  spoilt 
a fine  Torbay  turbot  by  smothering  it 
with  horseradish,”  and  he  began  to  I 
scrape  off  the  whole  of  It  with  his  own  j 
knife.  A man  of  character,  of  tempera-  1 
ment,  this  Mr.  Pope.  No  wonder  that  at 
the  age  of  65  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
a pension  from  the  Covent  Garden 
Fund.  The  first  Mrs,  Pope,  Elizabeth 
Younge.  looked  something  like  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  whom  George  III.  loved 
when'  a young  man.  He  and  the  Queen 
saw  Mrs.  Pope  acting  one  night,  and  in 

a moment  of  abstraction  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  said:  "She  is  like  Lady 
Saiah  still.  ’ There  is  no  record  of  what 
the  Queen  said  or  did. 


Alfred  de  Musset  said  of  George  Sand 
that  she  used  the  word  “chaste”  so  fre- 
quently in  her  romances  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  word  itself  became  In- 
decent. Mr.  Fyvie  has  much  to  say 
about  the  chastity,  or  lack  of  chastity, 

, °f  this  or  that  actress.  He  quotes  freeiy 
j from  the  extravagant  letters  of  Mrs. 

! Barry’s  lovers.  He  begins  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  by  quoting  th«  old 
characterization  of  her  as  “the  Diana  of 
the  stage”  and  referring  to  her  as  "the 
first  English  actress  to  establish  a repu-  I 
tation  for  the  propriety  of  her  private 
life."  Yet  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  susl 
pected  of  fondness  for  William  Mont- 
ford,  who  was  murdered  by  Capt.  Hill 
with  Lord  Mohun  standing  by,  and  her 
relationship  with  Congreve  Inspired 
scurrilous  tongues  and  slanderous  pens 
Mr.  Fyvie  is  impressed  by  Anne  Oldl 
field,  not  only  as  an  actress,  but  because 
"notwithstanding  the  equivocal  nature  of 
her  relations  with  two  well  known  men 
of  her  time,”  she  was  “the  first  English 
actress  to  be  received  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity in  the  first  circles  of  Society,’’  and 
he  Is  so  impressed  by  society  that  lie 
spells  it  with  a capital  ”S.”  It  seems 
singular  that  Mr.  Fyvie.  who  has  so 
much  to  say  about  the  Fotherlngay  and 
Miss  O’Neill,  makes  no  reference  to 
Chares  Reade’s  “Art;  a Dramatic 
Ta  e,  in  which  Anne  Oldfield  is  de- 
scribed as  curing  a youth  of  his  passion 
for  her,  a story  that  has  been  the  basis  I 
of  more  than  one  drama. 


Mr.  Fyvie  is  especially  happy  con- 
sidering the  life  of  Hannah  Pritchard. 
"It  appears  to  be  generally  believed, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  frequently  by 
wnters  on  the  stage,  that  Mrs  Sid- 
th"s  was  not  only  the  greatest  actress 
that  ever  appeared,  but  also  the  first 
actress  of  any  eminence  to  lead  an  un- 

themdnred  if<5  and  worthily  fulfil  all 
the  duties  of  a wife  and  a mother.  The 
phenomenon  is  admittedly  a rare  one 
and  Mrs.  Siddons.  as  we  shall  see,  Is  by 
no  means  undeserving  of  much  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  her, 
but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  an  actress 
for  being  the  first  conspicuous  exampl^ 
of  the  kind,  that  credit  certainly  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Pritchard.  Even  as  a 
tragedian”— this  seems  to  Mr  Fvvie  a 
mmor  point-"!!  is  doubtful  whether 
Mrs.  Pritchard  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  Mrs.  Siddons  while 
in  versatlity  and  range  of  power  she 
was  unquestionably  the  superior  of  the 
two.  ’ Mrs.  Pritchard  was  not  so  in- 
expressively beautiful  as  Margaret  Wof- 
fington, nor  so  saucily  seductive  as 
George  Anne  Bellamy,  but  to  use  Dr 
Doran’s  words,  "she  carried  with  her  the 
lustre  of  rectitude,  and  the  beauty  of 
honesty  and  truth.”  For  this  very  rea 
son  perhaps-the  world  is  ironic-thou 
sands  know  the  name  of  Peg  Woffin-ton 
and  know  not  Hannah  Pritchard.  ° 

Anne  Crawford,  once  elegant  in  her 
deportment,  became  rough  and  coarse 
in  her  later  years,  "and  her  person 
was  so  impaired  that  she  had  the  an 
pearance  of  an  old  man  rather  than 
of  one  of  the  softer  sex’;  but  one 
likes  to  recall  her  husband,  who  was 

imprudently  economical  in  Dublin  on 
his  benefit  night.  The  play  was  "High; 
Life  Below  Stairs,”  and  the  charac-  J 
ters  were  supposed  to  sit  down  to  a I 
substantial  supper.  Crawford  supplied  j 
wooden  fowls  and  other  indigestible 
dishes.  "The  actor  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carve  held  up  one  of  these  wooden 
fowls  to  the  derision  of  the  audience, 
who  expressed  their  contempt  for 
such  meanness  in  unmistakable  fash- 
ion and  applauded  the  hungry  and 
disgusted  performers  as  they  kicked 
the  imitation  edibles  about  the  stage. 
After  this  Crawford  found  it  conven- 
ient to  retire  for  a season." 

Victor  Maurel  was  the  only  Don 
Giovanni  I remember  who  provided 
real  champagne  in  the  .supper  scene 
in  Mozart’s  opera.  He  acted  the  part 
thus  nobly  once  in  Mechanics’  build- 
ing. to  the  exceeding  joy  of  the  cho- 
rus girls  who  sat  at  table.  They  did 
not  stop  to  ask  whether  Don  Giovanni 
would  not  have  furnished  wine  of  his 
own  country. 


There  is  little  material  for  a life  of 
Mary  Porter,  an  admirable  actress,  ex- 
cept a few  anecdotes  concerning  her  dra- 
matic power,  which  moved  even  the 
flippant  Horace  Walpole,  who  thought 
poorly  of  acting,  to  reverence  her.  Mr 
Fyvie  concludes  his  sketch : “As  no 

breath  of  scandal  had  ever  tainted  her 
fame.  Grub  fetreet  did  not  consider  her 
worthy  of  one  of  its  characteristic  biog- 
raphies, and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
plainness  of  her  face  that  no  painter  or 
engraver  ever  attempted  her  portrait.” 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  sketches 
in  the  volume  is  that  of  Susannah  Arne 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married 
to  the  princs  of  blackguards,  Theophiius 
leibber.  Her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Sloper 
might  readily  be  excused.  While  The- 1 
1 ophilus  persisted  in  living,  Sloper  could 
not  marry  her.  Theophiius  was  drowned 
at  last,  not  hanged,  and  then  for  some 
reason  or  other  Sloper  did  not  marry 
her.  This,  to  quote  Mr.  Fyvie’s  words,  ( 
“affected  her  position  in  Society.”  Mrs 


Elizabeth  Younge  married  an  actor 
named  Pope  when  she  was  45  and  he 
J was  22  years  old.  Mrs.  Simmons  re- 
I marked  that  Mr.  Pope  was  "a  veny 
boy,  and  the  only  child  she  will  have  by 
j her  marriage."  Mrs.  Pope,  it  is  true, 

I died  without  children,  yet  a critic  in 
I 1707  pointed  out  that  she  often  succeed- 
ed in  the  expression  of  maternal  nn- 
j guish  more  effectually  than  Mrs.  Sid- 
! dons  herself;  "while  as  to  her  comedy, 
it  was  so  full  of  ease,  vivacity  and 
spirit  and  invariably  showed  such  good 
taste  and  good  breeding,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  fashion- 
able life  everything  but  its  affectation.” 
Mr.  Fyvie  dilates  on  the  worth  of  her 
private  character,  but  her  husband  is 
the  man  for  our  money.  His  wife  left 
him  £7000  and  a house  in  London,  where- 
upon, as  Mr.  Fyvie  tells  us,  he  began 
to  degenerate.  He  married  an  actress 
for  his  second  wife,  and  after  she  died 
and  left  him  a comfortable  sum  of 
money,  he  married  for  the  third  time. 
He  grew  fussy  about  his  eating  and  in- 
ordinately fond  of  good  living.  There 
was  only  one  crime,  he  said,  that  a man 
could  commit:  that  was  the  peppering 
of  a rump  steak.  When  Incledon,  the 
singer,  returned  from  America,  he  was 
questioned  by  Pope  about  the  food  in 
this  country.  "Incledon  replied  that  It 


Another  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  Inclibald. 
born  Simpson,  was  a far  more  beautiful 
apparition,  and  she  was  romantic  unto 
'her  death.  The  impediment  in  her 
speech  only  added  to  her  fascination. 
She  was  as  practical  as  romantic,  and 
she  practised  rigid  economy  after  she 
had  attained  an  independenev.  Her 
beauty  subjected  her  to  all  sorts  of  at- 
| tentions  that  might  be  considered  by  the 
prim  as  insulting,  but  she  was  not  a 
timid  creature.  When  the  manager 
Dodd  annoyed  her,  she  threw  a basin  of 
hot  n a ter  jn  his  face,  and  when  the 
manager  Harris  fell  upon  her  in  his 
amorous  irenzy  she  held  him  with  one 
hann  and  with  the  other  rang  the  bell 
till  assistance  came,  so  that  Harris 

TnVc°hh  i fT1'  alterward  "that  woman 
Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herself 
to  virtue  and  a garret."  Most  of  her 
male  friends  were  in  love  with  her  after 
her  husband  died,  but  those  she  would 
hate  accepted  never  proposed.  She 

'v°“,d  1101  take  Suett'  the  comedian, 
possib  y on  account  of  his  name,  pos- 
siblt  because  he  spent  much  time  in 
pubiic  houses  and  drank  rum  and 
biandy  at  breakfast.  She  told  John 
Kemble,  when  lie  asked.  iestinHv 
“Web,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would  you  have 
nad  me.  “Dear  heart!  I’d  have1 
I-J-J-Jumped  at  you.”  Holcroft  stable1 
bo>,  cobbler,  schoolmaster,  pcdler  stroll 

had  aT,hif'  dramatlst  and  novelist, 
had  a l.abit  of  marrying,  and  "during 
his  intervals  of  widowhood"  he  regu- 
larly  proposed  to  her.  Dr.  Wolcot 
Peter  Pindar."  was  In  love  with  her  as 
were  many  physicians.  While  she  con- 
sorted with  noble  dames,  as  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Lady  Mount-Cashel  and 
j ,She  IIved  humbly  in  lodgings 

IfJ  daher  fire’  SCOured  tbe  grate,  sifted 

[ th.  cinders  and  carried  water  and  slops 
up  and  down  three  flights  of  staii^ 
One  day  she  noted  in  her  diary  that  she 
fimshea  scrubbing  her  bedchamber  while  ! 
a coach  with  a coronet  and  two  footmen 
waited  at_  the  door  to  take  her  for  an 
airing.  When  she  was  54  she  first  suh 
scribed  lo  a circulating  library  and' 
grew  rapturous  over  novels.  A year 
later  she  wrote  that  she  had  had  her  full 
share  of  the  world.  "Nor  do  not  sup- 
pose you  can  alarm  me  bv  representing 
he  state  of  apathy  as  a 
the  blessing  of  old  age  It  permit*  J 

though  r can  never  be  young  again  ” 
Tnus  wae  she  cheerful  throncrv,  0 t 

We  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of 

« v:  S-K  £ £ 
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Over  so  pages  are  given  to  Mrs  gid 
dons,  and  it  is  a pi  ensure  to  note  that 
Mr.  Fyvie  has  not  failed  to  record  her 

S jpSSraSSSS 
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On  great  occasions  she  displays  the  furv 
of  a lioness  who  has  lost  her  young,  and 

th  Plf,yirlB  a queen  or  princess,  deluges 
the  theatre  with  her  voice.”  When  fhf 

pHclri'th’that  befint  ah'  °f  assumed  sim. 

ww  tsr-sas'svR 

overs!  What  touching  confidence" 
What  needless  trouble!’  said  Orger  drifj 
;7ha'  f wonderful  memory!'  ww„d  ud 
Mrs,  Glover  triumphantly.”  p 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Fyvie’s  solemn  moral- 
izations  and  his  amusing  respect  for  the 
patronage  and  favor  of  "society"'  tow- 
ard poor  players  that  strutted  and 


1 


I fretted  ‘heir  hour  upon  the  stage,  his 
book  >s  pleasant  reading  and  It  gives 
rtrnnses  of  life  and  manners  that  now.  | 

I when  actors  lecture  at  universities,  and 
t tresses  are  eagerly  sought  after  as| 

1 "guests  of  honor."  seem  incredible.  At-  I 
trartivelv  printed  the  volume  has  16 
Illustrations  nearly  all  of  them  por- 

Henrv  Lavedan  has  written  a new 
play  for  the  Cotnedie  Franchise.  It 
i«  er titled  "Sire.”  An  old  countess  is 
convinced  that  Louis  XVII.  is  alive. 
Her  physician  engages  an  aged  actor. 
Der.ir  to  take  the  part  of  the  King. 
Denis  plays  It  so  well  that  he  deceives 
the  countess  and  marries  her.  The 
! curtain  falls  on  his  avowal  of  the 
| subterfuge.  Huguenet.  it  Is  said,  will 
j iake  the  part  of  Denis. 

» The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree (London)  tells  this  story:  “To 

I tho<*e  who  believe  in  a British  Con- 
servatolre  as  stopping-stones  to  a Na- 
tional Theatre  1 would  tell  what  was 
told  me  at  the  Cafe  do  Suede  the  other 
evening  A waiter  pointed  to  the 
d-lver  of  a cab  outside  the  cafe.  ‘He 
was  a first  prize  for  tragedy  at  the 
Conservatoire.'  he  said.  -Nonsense!’  1 
answered  'How  do  you  know?’  The 
waiter  laughed.  ’I  won  the  first  prize 
for  comedy  at  the  Conservatoire  my- 
self the  same  year,’  he  said. 

Henrv  Cain  and  Jean  Nougues  have 
wrlten  "Chiquito"  for  the  Opera 
! comique.  Paris.  One  of  the  scenes 
w ill  be  a representation  of  the  Basque 
game  of  pelota. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
I Sun  (N.  Y.)  has  given  the  following  ex- 
I tract  from  Mr.  Pinero's  new  play:  “A 

meddlesome  family  friend— of  the  sort 
dear  to  Mr.  Pinero  and  before  him  to 
Dumas  the  Younger — is  speaking: 

"About  half  way  between  Folkestone 
I and  Boulogne  there's  a shoal.  Be  Col- 
I bart  the  French  call  it.  We  call  it  the 
I ridge.  D’ye  know.  I've  never  encount- 
I ered  that  blessed  shoal  without  expen- 
I enein'  a most  unpleasant  time.  I ve 
'begun  to  feel  fidgety,  restless,  out  o’ 
BOrts— hatin'  myself  and  hatin’  the  man 
who’s  been  sharin’  my  cabin  with  me. 

"But  the  sensation  hasn’t  lasted  Ions. 
Gradually  the  beastly  motion  has  died 
down  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
I’ve  found  myself  pacin'  the  same  deck 
arm  in  arm  with  the  travelling  com- 
panion I’ve  been  positively  loathin  a 
few  minutes  earlier. 

"My  dear  pals,  there's  a resemblance 
between  that  and  marriage.  The  hap- 
piest and  luckiest  of  married  couples 
have  got  to  cross  that  ridge,  sooner  or 
later  there's  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
mid-channel  to  negotiate.  But  it’s  soon 
over — well  over,  if  only  Mr.  Jack  and 
Mrs  Jill  will  understand  the  situation; 
if  only  they’ll  say  to  themselves: 

’’  ‘We’re  on  the  ridge;  we’re  in  mid- 
channel:  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  boat’ll  be  steady  again— as  steady 
as  when  we  stepped  on  the  gangway.' 

Henry  Miller  was  encouraged  before 
the  production  of  "The  Great  Divide”  in 
London,  last  week,  by  hearing  one  of 
the  stage  hands  at  the  Adelphl  say  to 
another:  "This  seems  a bit  of  all 
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The  Waldorf  Theatre  in  London  has 
een  renamed  The  Strand. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  will  unveil  on  Oct. 

the  mural  memorial  marking  the  site 
f Shakespeare’s  Globe  Playhouse.  It 
•cod  on  the  Bankslde  in  Southwark, 
ot  far  from  London  bridge,  but  all 
estlges  of  the  building  disappeared 
ong  ago.  A brewery  now  occupies  the 
lte.  and  the  district  Ls  a wilderness  of 
warehouses  and  dingy  streets.  Some 
andmark.  even  to  guide  the  curious 
Ifcakespearlan  explorer  to  the  sadly 
hanger)  place  where  the  great  drama- 
ist  conducted  Ills  theatrical  enter- 
prises will  be  convenient.  The  won- 
ler  is'  that  some  such  memorial  was 
iOt  erected  long  ago.  To  the  Shakes- 
peare Heading  Society  ls  the  crepllt  due 


beaux  esprlts  se  reneontrent.’’ 
"Mr.  Bransby  Williams.”  we  read.  "Is  [ 
at  present  resting  amid  delightful  sur- 
roundings at  Selsey.  At  Douglas  last 
week  he  paraded  the  town  for  two  days 
with  sandwich  boards,  begging  for  a 
local  charitable  cause,  and  succeeded  ! 
In  obtaining  £61.  Among  the  many  to  I 
congratulate  him  was  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
at  whose  house.  Greeba,  Mr  Williams 
spent  a pleasant  time,  the  distin- 
guished author  going  afterward  to  hear 
him  at  the  palace.”  Such  amenities  in 
the  highest  literary  and  histrionic  cir- 
cles are  good  to  read  about.  They 
serve  to  show  how  much  real  human 
nature  there  is  even  in  the  most  ex- 
alted dispositions.  The  simple  but 
touching  little  incident  may  also  be 
said  to  furnish  a genial  counterblast 
to  the  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. — Daily 
Telegraph  (London). 

Graham  Robertson  gives  in  the  Mask, 
which  is  now  a quarterly,  a description 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract: "As  the  coming  of  rain  to  a 

parched  field,  as  the  coming  of  spring  to 
the  frost-bound  wood,  so  was  the  coming 
of  Ellen  Terry  to  the  -mid-Victorian 
world.  At  her  touch  the  antimacassars 

melted  from  the  chairs,  the  bead-and- 
woolwork  roses  faded  from  the  tables, 
and  In  their  stead  sprang  crocus  and 
daffodil.  The  ornaments  for  your  fire 
stove  were  swept  away  and  seen  no 
more.  No  one  could  contemplate  Ellen 
Terry  an  evening  through  and  then  go 
home  and  crochet  or  make  paper  roses. 

It  could  not  be  done.  * * * Upon  all 

canvases  grew  the  shadow  of  that  un- 
paintabie  face — the  strong  chin,  the  firm 
mouth,  with  Its  wonderful  lines,  so  gen- 
erous and  yet  so  sensitive  and  tender, 
the  strange  pale  eyes,  wistful,  question- 
ing. ever  with  a hint  of  tears  in  their 
very  brightness — a unique  face,  which 
has  never  been  before  and  never  -will 
be  again,  the  gladdest,  saddest  face  in 
1 all  the  world." 

Arrlgo  Boito  has  refused  to  offer  to 
succeed  the  late  Giuseppe  Martucci  as 
director  of  the  Naples  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Again  there  is  the  rumor  that 
I Boito  has  completed  his  opera  ’-’Nero.” 
"The  libretto  describes  the  repentance 
of  Nero  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
Agrippina,  and  endeavors  to  show  the 
Emperor  in  an  aspect  hitherto  unknown 
to  historians.”  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  several  attempts  to 
whitewash  Nero.  In  one  of  these  essays 
the  author  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
Emperor  was  slandered  by  the  early 
Christians  in  order  to  make  the  triumph 
of  their  religion  the  more  brilliant.  But 
Suetonius  was  not  an  early  Christian, 
and  his  life  of  Nero  does  not  describe 
an  estimable  character. 

Max  Olltzki  of  Berlin  has  invented  an 
apparatus  that  will  complete  the  gramo- 
phone by  preserving  at  the  same  time 
the  emitted  sounds  and  the  photographs 
of  the  organ  In  action  by  which  the 
sounds  are  produced,  as  a pianist’s 
hand  a singer’s  mouth.  The  Menestrel 
well  'says  that  the  utility  of  this  inven- 
tion is  exaggerated.  “There  are  secrets 
not  to  be  detected,  even  by  violating 
somewhat  the  intimate  personality  of  an 
artist.  The  surgeon’s  scalpel  does  not 
reach  the  soul.” 

The  pupils  at  the  dancing  school 
1 of  La.  Scala,  Milan,  wish  their  situa- 
tion to  be  bettered.  They  receive  only 
from  $4  to  S16  a month,  and  this  ls 
not  paid  during  the  months  of  vaca- 
tion. They  are  forbidden  to  work  in 
any  other  way,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  be  becomingly  dressed.  They  are 
also  obliged  to  pay  for  their  costumes 
at  examination  exercises. 

There  was  talk  of  buying  the  villa 
of  Triebsohen  and  turning  it  Into  a 
Wagner  museum.  The  villa.  In  which 
Wagner  lived,  is  on  a lot  which  the 
municipal  council  of  Lucerne  Intended 
to  give  over  to  the  Zeppelin  Society 
for  a station  analogous  to  that  of 
Frledrlchshafen  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. 


She  then  gave  to  each  one  a loaf  of! 
bread,  a deiul-kilo  of  meat,  an  amount  ! 
of  bacon  and  rice  and  100  reis.  Now, 
a rel  is  one- tenth  of  a cent  in  Portu- 
gal and  in  Brazil  one-twentieth  of  a ' 
cent. 

Mme.  Calve  will  make  a concert 
tour  in  Australia  next  March. 

The  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
vouchsafed  recently  to  give  his  opinion 
concerning  Richard  Strauss  as  a com- 
poser. ”1  have  a high  regard  for  him.  i 
His  military  marches  are  excellent, 
but  I cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  hear 
’Salome.’  ” 

The  Orchestral  Society  of  Vienna  is  I 
made  up  exclusively  of  physicians  and] 
medical  students.  It  plays  at  "medical 
festivals.”  as  this  fall  at  the  congress  of 
neurologists  and  at  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  to  Nothnagel. 

Gualterlo  Fetruechi  is  the  editor  of  a 
volume,  “La  Vita  Amorosa  dl  Beethoven." 
a collection  of  all  Beethoven’s  love  let- 
ters. 

D’lndy’s  "Symphonic  Variations’’  for 
orchestra  have  been  transcribed  for  the 
piano  by  Gustave  Zamazeuilh. 
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Eugenia  Mantelll,  the  operatic  con- 
Itralto,  well  known  in  this  country, 
'has  been  engaged  for  the  next  season 
at  the  San  Carlos  of  Lisbon. 

Mme.  Bertha  Marx-Goldschmldt, 

I who  was  for  many  years  the  pianist 
of  Sarasate,  has  erected  a monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  garden  of  the 
villa  Navarra  at  Biarritz,  where  he 
died. 

Perosl's  Requiem  mass  was  per- 
| formed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  mass,  begun 
some  years  ago,  was  completed  last 
year.  There  was  a private  perform- 
ance soon  after  the  completion  and 
then  Perosi  revised  the  work,  which 
| Ik  intende.d  to  become  a special 
requiem  for  Popes  and  annual  com- 
memorations. The  mass  Is  in  five 
parts:  "Kyrle,”  "Dies  Irae.”  “Offer- 

torv,'.  "Sanctus”  ar:u  "Libera  me 
Domine.” 

The  manager  of  a second-rate  thea- 
tre in  Lisbon  announced  a.n  extra 
matinee  to  commemorate  the  50th  per- 
formance of  “The  Merry  Widow.’’  The 
theatre  was  crowded  and  the  curtain 
ro  e.  There  was  a long  table  on  the 
stage,  and  seated  at  It  were  50  old 
women  In  mourning  garb.  The  act- 
ress impersonating  the  merry  widow 
| came  forward  and  explained  that  she 
Sad  wished  to  make  a present,  to  50 
I old  widows  on  the  50th  anniversary. 


Max  Reger’s  latest  work,  a string- 
quartet  in  ,E  flat,  ,-will  be  performed  in 
Berlin  for  the  first  time  next  month  by 
the  Rose  Quartet  of  Vienna.  H.  G. 
Noren,  whose  set  of  orchestral  variations 
was  played  here  at  a Symphony  con- 
cert last  season,  has  written  a sonata 
for  violin  and  piano,  which  has  been 
published. 

Another  opera,  based  on  the  story  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  has  been  com- 
posed, this  time  by  Emil  von  Abranyi, 
conductor  of  the  Hanover  Court  Theatre. 
The  first  performance  will  be  at  Buda- 
pest in  the  winter.  No  opera  with 
Francesca  as  heroine  has  yet  been  sue-  J 
cessful. 

Ludwig  Barnay,  the  tragedian,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Hanover 
Court  Theatre. 

Hugo  Becker,  ’cellist,  has  succeeded 

the  late  Robert  Hausmann  as  teacher 
at  the  Berlin  Academic  high  school  for 
one  year. 

Joan  de  Manen,  violinist  and  composer, 
who  appeared  In  Boston  several  year* 
ago  as  a child  wonder,  has  composed 
an  opera.  "The  Way  to  the  Sun." 

A Brahms  Society  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Moscow,  and  yet  Brahms  t» 
among  the'best  hated  composers  through, 
out  Russia. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  judgment 
of  Dutch  critics?  They  find  Miss  Susan 
Metcalf  to  be  the  "living  embodiment 
of  bel  canto.’’ 

Miss  Ivell,  "who  was  formerly  with 
Mr.  Savage’s  English  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, sang  in  "Carmen”  recently  in  Ber. 
lin.  ' Mr  Spanuth  criticized  her  harshly. 
He  found  her  Impersonation  merely  a 
mass  of  exaggerations,  an  absurd  cari- 
cature of  Mme.  Calve’s,  vulgar,  com- 
mon. Nor  did  her  voice,  "hollow  and 
raw,  with  a few  explosive  soprano 
tones,”  please  his  nerves,  nor  a "musical 
disorderllness  that  approached  Insolence’’ 
delight  his  understanding.  After  stating 
that  as  a,  member  of  Mr.  Savage's  com- 
I any  in  America  she  was  often  severely 
criticized.  Mr.  Spanuth  exclaimed:  “And 
now  she 'suddenly  appears  by  the  side 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Dalmores  as  a 
guest,  in  the  New  Royal  Opera  House! 
Wonderful  are  not  only  the  ways  of 
God,  but.  also  those  of  many  theatre 
folk.”  - 

Carusc  will  sing  in  opera  in  Berlin  the 
latter  half  cf  October. 

Carl  Goldmark  is  at  work  on  a new 
opera.  The  libretto  is  taken  from  Eugen 
Mat  lack’s  drama,  "The  Tragedy  of  Hu- 
manity.” 

The  tenor,  Carl  Burrlan.  in  spite  of 
the  money  bequeathed  to  him  by  an 
American  woman,  will  remain  at  the 
Dresden  Opera  House.  He  has  signed 
a contract  to  remain  till  1913  with  the 
privilege  of  a yearly  visit  to  America. 

Mr.  Weingartner  will  conduct  an 
elaborate  revival  of  "The  Mastersing- 
ers”  in  Vienna  this  season.  He  once 
saw  In  London  a performance  in  Ital- 
ian with  the  de  Reszke  brothers.  He, 
has  since  wished  to  Impart  the  same, 
lightness  and  fluency  to  a perform-., 
arice  in  German,  to  maintain  a "con-- 
l versational  tone.’’  But  is  this  pos  - 
sible with  German  singers,  or  even  in 
German? 

The  "Dirge”  in  MacDowell’s  "I  In- 
dian” suite  lias  been  transcribed  f or 
the  organ  by  W.  H.  Hlfmiston  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel. 

Sinding  lias  composed  a suite  !(op. 
96)  for  violin  nnd  piano. 

S.  Coleridge -Taylor  will  conduct 
his  "Hiawatha”  at  the  Norfolk  <-Ct.) 
Festival  next  year.  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Tc.ylor,  It  will  be  remembered,  has 
been  In  tills  country,  even  in  Boston, 
but  he  was  not  invited  by  any  society 
in  this  city  to  conduct.  Was  the.  neg- 
lect on  account  of  his  color? 

The  soloists  of  the  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestra  in  Chicago  will  be  Mmes. 
Gadski,  Sehumann-Helnk,  Mau«.  Pow- 
ell, Carrcno,  Samaroff,  Busoni/  Rach- 
maninoff. Foerster,  Sebald,  Iframer, 
Becker,  Steindel,  Brueckner,  Tramontl 
(harp),  Mlddleschulte  and  Arthur  Dun- 
ham (organ)  and  the  Apollo  Musical 
Club. 


inborn  senso  of  the  waltz-riivthm  found 

among-  the  Viennese,  said  that  the  tempo 
of  the  waltz  cannot  be  expressed  in 
musical  notation  any  more  than  rag- 
time: "The  minute  it  is  sawed  off  into 
lengths  it  is  nothing.”  He  hummed  the 
"Habanera”  from  "Carmen"  and  said: 
"You  see.  it  does  not  march  along,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  like  a soldier  oh  the 
highroad— there  are  languorous  suspen- 
sions, and  then  again  it  quickens  the 
pace— it  sways  as  the  reed  sways  In  the 
wind,  in  unison  with  the  mood  of  the 
performer.  There  are  in  music,  as  in 
speech,  all  sorts  of  subtle  nuances  and 
inflections— there  must  sometimes  be 
what  is  styled  tempo  rubato,  that  is  to 
say,  a slackening  and  then  a slight 
acceleration  to  atone  for  the  ritardando." 
To  this  the  Evening  Post  (N.  Y.)— or  Mr. 
H.  T.  Finck— answered:  "All  this  is  good 
and  true,  except  the  last  10  words.  Is 
it  really  necessary,  if  you  play  a few 
sentimental  bars  slower  in  an  allegro,  to 
‘atone’  for  that  by  playing  the  following 
bars  faster  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case?  Does  an  actor.  If  he  dwell* 
pensively  on  one  line,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  up  for  this  by  hurrying 
through  the  next  line?  He  would  laugh 
at  you.  If  you  asked  him  the  question. 
But  the  musician  persists  In  thought- 
lessly parroting  a maxim  which,  as  Mr. 
Herbert’s  own  words  explain,  does  not 
apply  even  to  ragtime  and  waltz  music 
at  its  best.” 

The  announcement  that  Mme.  Anna 
Pavlova  and  Michael  Mordkine,  the 
principal  dancers  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian opera  company,  have  been  reluc- 
tantly allowed  by  the  Czar  to  dance  for 
a month  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  suggests  greater  dignity  in  the 
career  of  a dancer  than  obtains  in 
America.  Indeed,  in  Russia,  even  the 
ordinary  ballet  dancer  ls  not  the  humble 
individual  socially  that  she  ls  likely  to 
be  in  many  other  countries.  In  a much  j 
more  explicit  sense  than  prevails  else- 
where,  the  ballet  is  in  Russia  an  art.  i 
Long  years  of  preparation  are  necessary  | 
and  resulting  skill  and  grace  demanded 
before  the  dancer  can  obtain  the  small-  ] 
est  place  in  the  vast  chorus  of  the 
opera.  The  Russians  have  a special  love 
for  the  ballet,  which  accounts  for  the  1 
higher  demand  they  make  on  It  as  an 
art.  And  the  men  and  girls  who  satisfy 
this  relatively  high  demand  are  natural- 
ly* of  a better  quality  and  attainment 
than  where  the  artistic  exigence  is  less. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  bal- 
let girls  in  Russia  should  be  treated 
with  respect.  It  would  be  well  If  all 
persons  who  perform  services  which  are 
either  useful  or  in  a broad  way  orna- 
mental and  diverting,  could  have  corre- 
sponding recognition.— The  Evening  Post 
(New  York). 

WHOP  ORCHESTRA j 
PUIS  010  SCHEDULE 

Gives  111  Concerts  at  Least 
This  Season;  Sembrich  to 
.{  Sine;  Perhaps  the  Last  Time 
:[  Here. 


Victor  Herbert,  speaking  of  the  negro’* 
innate  appreciation  of  rhythm  and  the 


The  annual  auction  sales  of  seats  for 
the  coming  season  ot  Symphony  con- 
certs will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Sept. 
27  , 28  and  31).  and  on  Friday,  Oct.  1.  On 
the  first  day  the  $18  seats  for  the  public 
(rehearsals  will  lie  sold,  on  the  second 
the  $10  seats  for  the  rehearsals,  on  the 
third  the  $1S  seats  for  the  concerts  will 
be  sold  and  on  the  fourth  the  $10  seats. 

The  usual  rules  will  prevail,  bids  being 
accepted  for  seats  in  the  regular  order 
only  and  not  for  the  choice,  and  no 
more  than  four  seats  will  be  sold  on 
one  bid. 

The  season  of  1909  and  1910  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  which  will  be  its  29th, 
promises  to  be  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  best  in  its  history.  An  unusually 
attractive  list  of  soloists  is  announced, 
artists  who  are  representative  of  the 
best  musical  talent  that  will  be  in  the 
country  during  the  winter.  If  there  is 
one  noticeable  thing  about  tills  list  it  is 
that  more  singers  than  usual  are  in- 
cluded in  It. 

The  orchestra  is  practically  unchanged 
from  last  year,  for  it  will  contain  but 
one  new  member,  Georg  Wendler,  who 
bas  succeeded  Mr.  Schmid  as  first  horn, 
and  will  be  the  colleague  of  Max  Hess. 
Who,  of  course,  remains.  Mr.  Scheurer.  I 
who'  shared  the  first  desk  of  the  viola  ! 
section  with  Mr.  Ferlr.  has  retired  front! 
the  orchestra,  but  Ills  place  will  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Rennert,  who  was  one  of 
the  recruits  brought  over  from  Europe 
In  the  second  ycat  ot  Dr.  Muck  s en- 
gagement, and  although  he  was  a viola 
player  of  note  in  Germany,  he  has  been 
in  the  second  violin  section  waiting  fo' 

an  opportunity  to  get  among  the  violas.  | 
• ' 


i 


„ - master,  aiut  with  him  at  the 
desk  will  bo  Sylvaln  Non 'h,  who 
be  heard  this  year  for  the  first  time 
as  a soloist.  The  leader  of  the  'cellos 
will  again  be  Heinrich  Warlike,  with 
Mr.  Ferir  at  the  head  of  the  violas,  Air 
Barleben  at  the  head  of  the  second 
■violin  section  and  Mr.  Keller  at  the  head 
of  the  double  basses.  Messrs.  Longy, 
Grlsez  Andre  . Maquarre  and  Sadony 
are  the  leaders  in  the  wood  wind  sec- 
tion. 

While  it  does  not  affect  the  Boston 
season.  It  Is  a matter  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  orchestra  is  to  give  a larger 
number  of  concerts  during  the  coming 
season  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
In  the  past  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
certs has  been  106,  which  was  In  the 
last  year  of  Mr.  Gerieke's  administra- 
tion. This  year  already  111  have  been 
booked,  and  at  least  two  will  be  added 
Jo  this  number. 

Concerts  Out  of  Town. 

Of  the  out-of-town  concerts,  the  usual 
eight  will  be  given  in  Cambridge,  the 
two  series  of  five  each  in  New  York,  and 
the  series  of  five  in  each  of  the  cities 
visited  on  the  regular  monthly  trip— 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Brooklyn.  Providence  is  to  have 
four  concerts  instead  of  three;  and  three 
concerts  are  to  be  given  In  New  Bed- 
ford. which  city  the  orchestra  has  not 
visited  for  a number  of  years.  Worces- 
ter will  have  its  three  concerts,  like- 
wise Hartford,  but  Springfield  this  year 
will  have  but  one. 

Other  cities  to  be  visited  in  New  Eng- 
land are  Brockton,  Bridgeport  and  Wa- 
terbury.  In  the  regular  western  trip 
beginning  the  last  week  of  January, 
concerts  will  he  given  in  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Erie,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse.  The  usual  two  pension  fund 
concerts  will  be  given  also  during  the 
season. 

The  list  of  soloists  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing artists;  Mesdames  Marcella  Sem- 
brlch,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Schumann- 
Helnk,  Louise  Horner,  Tilly  Koenen,, 
Hissem  de  Aloss,  Teresa  Carreno  and! 
Olga  Samaroff,  and  Alessrs.  Farruccio| 
Busoni,  Mischa  Elman.  Fritz  KreislerJ 
Serge  Rachmaninoff,  Willy  Hess,  Sy  1-1 
Vain  Noack  and  Heinrich  Warlike, 
Others  will  be  added  to  this  list,  be- 
cause Mr.  Fiedler  this  year,  as  last,  pur- , 
poses  to  end  the  season  with  a perform- 
ance of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony. 
In  this  the  orchestra  will  again  have  the 
valuable  aid  of  the  Cecelia  Society  and 
Mme.  Hissepi  de  Aloss  will  be  the  so- 
prano of  the  quartet.  The  names  of  the 
ethers  are  yet  to  be  announced. 

Sembrlch  for  Last  Time. 

Mme.  Sembrich’s  appearance  in  the  I 
Bpring  will  have  about  it  a more  than  I 
ordinary  sentimental  interest,  for  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  time  she  will  ever 
Bing  in  Boston.  Miss  Farrar,  who  bids 
fair  to  take  the  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  public  which  Mme.  Sembrich  has 
held  so  long,  will  sing  in  Bostop  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Symphony  orchestra. 

Alme.  Schumann-Heink  is  again  in 
this  country  after  a year  in  Germany, 
■where,  as  so  often  has  been  the  case 
With  artists,  they  discovered  the  great- 
ness which  America  had  recognized  for 
many  years.  . More  than  ordinary  in- 
terest attaches  to  her  appearance  here 
because  she  expects  to  sing  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  a Scena  for  contralto 
end  orchestra  written  at  her  request  by 
(Frederick  S.  Converse  of  this  city. 

. Mme.  Louise  Homer,  who  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  a home  product  of  Bos- 
ton, needs  no  introduction  to  the  Boston 
'■-mphony  public,  ATme.  Tilly  Koenen 
entirely  a new  coiner,  but  the  suc- 
cess which  she  has  been  enjoying  the 


ianlsts  and  Violinists, 
in  Carreno  and  Samaroff  the  oruhes- 
Ira  have  iwo  of  the  greatest  women 
pianists  of  their  generations.  Ferruc- 
cio Busoni  will  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  In  several  years.  He  Is  one  of 
| the  greatest  of  living  pianists,  a man 
of  enormous  technique  and  of  unusual 
gifts. 

Equally  brilliant  is  the  list  of  vio- 
linists. The  visiting  artists  will  be 
Fritz  Kretsler  and  Mlscha  Elman. 
Kreisler  returns  to  America  after  a 
year's  absence.  The  return  of  Mischa 
Elman  cannot  help  but  arouse  interest, 
for  this  youth  made  a profound  sensa- 
tion at  his  various  appearances  in  Bos- 
ton last  winter. 

Tlie  orchestra  will  he  represented  by 
Willy  Hess,  the  concert  master,  and 
Sylvaln  Noack,  the  second  concert  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Noack  has  yet  to  be  heard  as 
a soloist,  although  this  will  be  his 
second  year  with  the  orchestra. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Fiedler’s  pro- 
grams for  the  first  five  concerts: 

I.  OCTOBER  8-9. 

Overture.  Die  Weihe  des  Hauses” 

Beethoven 

Aria. 

Symphony  No.  2 (D  major) Brahms 

Songs. 

"Don  Juan.”  symphonic  poem Strauss 

Soloist  Louise  Homer. 

II.  OCTOBER  15-16. 

Symphonle  Prologue  to  a Tragedy, 

(Opus  108) Max  Reger 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  violin  Joachim 

Symphony  No.  8 (F  major) Beethoven 

Soloist  Willy  Hess.  ; 

III.  OCTOBER  22-23. 

Comedy  overture.  "Tile  Pierrot  of  the 

Minute"  Granville  Bantock 

(First  time.) 


mands  one  month  of  absolute  rest? 

There  is  this  answer:  "He  might 
have  saved  the  patient.”  Dr.  Drench 
was  sailing  thirty  miles  away.  Dr. 
Carver  was  on  a bear  trail  near 
Chain  of  Ponds.  The  patient  died, 
and  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  so- 
journer was  not  seriously  disturbed. 
"Then  the  life  of  a physician  Is  one 
of  uninterrupted  activity?"  There 
are  some  who,  remembering  the  oath 
of  Hippocrates,  would  answer,  "Yes." 

“A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi” 
Play  of  Washington  Official 
Life,  with  Interesting  Plot  and 
Much  Comedy. 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  AND 
THOMAS  A.  WISE  CO-STARS 


Symphony  No.  4 (F  minor) . .Tschalltowsky 
Selections  from  “Peer  Gynt“ Grieg 

IV.  OCTOBER  29-30. 

Overture,  "Fl^eilo"  (E  major)  . ..Beethoven 

Symphonic  poem  Rachmaninoff 

Concerto  for  pianoforte  No.  2 (In  C 

minor.  Opus  18) Rachmaninoff 

Till  Eulenspiegel Strauss 

Soloist  Serge  Rachmaninoff. 

V.  NOVEMBER  5-6. 

Symphony  No.  2 (Op.  57) dHndv 

Aria. 

Reve  d'enfant Tsclialkowsky 

(First  time.)  I 

Songs. 

Overture,  "The  Bartered  Bride” . .Smetana  i 
Soloist  Geraldine  Farrar.  I 


i 
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last  few  years  on  the  continent,  and 
more  recently  in  England,  seems  to 
augur  well  for  her  sea«ou  in  America. 
,e,ls  a m®2ZO-soprano. 

I he  pianists  that  have  been  engaged 
are  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno.  Aime.  Olga 
• amaioff.  Serge  Rachmaninoff  and 
veruicoio  Busoni.  Rachmaninoff  will 
'e  presented  in  the  threefold  capacity 
hf  composer,  conductor  and  pianist. 
Kacnmamnoff  is  one  of  the  very  inter- 
esting personalities  who  are  to* visit 
America  this  winter.  He  was  born 
March  20,  1873.  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  Russia.  In  1004  the  man- 
ngemont  Gf  the  imper!aI  Theatre  in 
MOSCOW  appointed  him  first  conductor 
or  Russian  operas.  This  post  he  held 
*or  two  years  with  much  success,  and 
ihen  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote 
nttnsel f to  composition.  His  first  great 
success  as  a composer  was  with  his 
Prelude  in  C sharp  minor,  which  en- 
joyed a great  popularity  in  this  coun- 
n y after  it  was  introduced  by  Siloti  10 
years  ago.  His  most  important  piano 
compos; Dons  comprise  two  concertos, 
the  first  in  F sharp  minor,  the  second 
”9  minor  (this  latter  lie  will  play  in 
.oston),  and  two  suites  for  two  pianos 
a sonata  in  D minor.  His  best 
”L°".n  W0I'ks  of  chamber  music  are 
"onata  op.  19  and  his  trio  in  mem- 
Of  Tschaikowsky.  He  has  had 
ree  operas  produced.  "Aleko,"  in  one’ 
"De r geigige  Ritter."  in  one  act, 
"Francesco  da  Rimirji."  in  three 
All  these  have  been  produced  in 
" ■ . His  four  large  orchestral 
omposltions  are  the  symphonic  poem 
Die  Felsen.”  op.  7,  after  a poem  by 
•ermentoff;  a “Gypsy  Caprice”  and 
wo -symphonies.  It  is  expected  that 
t ills  appearance  In  Boston  he  will  not 
‘ Ploy  his  second  piano  concerto, 
vlll  conduct  the  performance  of 
•mphonic  poem  "Die  Felsen." 


THE  HIPPOCRATIC  OATH. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  business 
man,  for  any  man  of  the  learned 
professions  to  obtain  complete  rest 
during  a vacation.  A sea  voyage 
-Jwas  once  recommended  by  physi- 
cians. You  tvtll  be  unable  to  receive 
letters  and  telegrams.  You  will  not 
see  newspapers.”  Now  there  is  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  on  many  ships 
a daily  newspaper  is  printed.  Fly- 
ing machines  in  a few  years  may 
still  further  disturb  the  man  that, 
Pooj*  wretch,  thought  fondly  to  find 
peace  and  Isolation  on  board  ship. 

Nor  is  It  easy  to  find  rest  on  land, 
unless  a man  have  an  estate  of  many 
aores  and  an  admirable  system  of  re- 
pelling bores;  unless  he  distribute 
Judiciously  man  traps  and  spring 
guns,  keep  trained  guards  in  his  em- 
ploy. surround  his  summer  palace 
with  a moat,  rig  a drawbridge  and 
portcullis  for  the  only  entrance,  and 
have  molten  lead  and  boiling  oil  in 
readiness.  A diphtheria  or  small- 
I P°x  flag  has  been  proved  to  be  of  lit, 
tie  avail. 

Retirement,  as  activity,  has  its 
ethics.  Should  a lawyer,  physician, 
clergyman  be  necessarily  free  from 
duty  because  he  is  on  his  vacation? 
Has  he  a right  to  say,  "Let  me 
alone,”  when  his  services  are  needed  ? 
Has  he  no  advantage  over  a plumber? 
Take  the  case  of  a physician  who  Is  j 

worn  out  and  goes  to  the  country 
for  recuperation.  There  is  a severe 
case  of  sickness  in  the  neighborhood;  1 
perhaps  there  is  pressing  need  of  an 
operation.  The  villager  wishes  the 
local  doctor  to  cal]  in  consultation 
the  distinguished  sojourner.  The  cot- 
tager, in  a serious  case,  demands  the 
1 espected  opinion  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced  and  famous  one.  Has  the 
j Physician  a right  to  say:  "I  do  not 
practice,  this  month.  Dr  Drench  is 
1 only  half  a dozen  miles  away;  send 
; f°c  him”;  or,  "There’s  Dr.  Carver; 
he’s  an  excellent  surgeon?”  Has  he  a 
right  to  be  deaf  to  the  cry:  "But  we 
want  you”?  The  sojourner  may  be  | 
conspicuous  eleven  months  in  the 
year  for  his  devotion  to  his  old  pa- 
tients; kindly  skill  shown  towards  j 
outsiders;  for  many  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  routine  exercise  of  his 
profession;  for  his  consideration  in 
regulating  the  amount  of  his  fee.  Is 
it  fair  to  say  that  he  is  callous,  cold- 
blooded, inhuman  because  he  de- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  THEATRE  — “A  Gentleman 
from  Mississippi,"  a play  in  four  acts 
by  Harrison  Rhodes  and  Thomas  A. 

! Wise.  First  performance  in  Boston. 
Produced  by  William  A.  Brady  and  Jo- 
| seph  R.  Grismer. 

William  H.  Langdon Thomas  A.  Wise 

1 "Bud"  Haines Douglas  Fairbanks 

James  Stevens Ogden  Stevens 

| Charles  Norton Ernest  Baxter 

j Randolph  Langdon ...  fe’tanhope  Wheatcroft 

Horatio  Peabody W.  J.  Brady 

Dick  Cullen  DeWItt  Newing 

! Col.  Beverly  Stoneman Frederick  Bock 

Clerk  of  International  Hotel 

Charles  Chappelle 

Col.  J.  D.  Teller E.  H.  Bender 

Slg.  Caraclolt E.  J.  De  Varney 

Mrs.  Spangler Miss  Laura  Butler 

Carolina  Langdon Miss  Ruth  Shepley 

1 Hope-Georgla  Langdon Miss  Lola  May 

Amelia  Butterworth.  . .Miss  Agnes  De  Lane 

Mme.  Des  Aretins Miss  Karen  Nielsen 

This  play,  produced  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  21,  1908,  was  brought  out  in 
I New  York  a few  days  afterward  and 
performed  there  throughout  the  season 
with  marked  success.  We  were  all  told 
at  the  time  of  the  first  performance 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  approved  highly  the 
drama  and  characterized  it  as  "bully," 
his  highest  verbal  expression  of  inward 
aesthetic  appreciation;  that  he  also  de- 
scribed the  play  as  a "corker.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  late  Eugene  Field,  "corker” 
comes  from  the  Greek  "kork'a,"  mean- 
ing the  adorable  one.  What  the  senators 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  thought  of  the 
play  was  not  telegraphed  abroad  with 
the  like  promptitude. 

This  drama  is  one  of  a class  that  has 
appealed  strongly  to  the  public  within 
tlie  few  last  years.  There  is  in  these 
plays  a direct  'appeal,  one  that  to  the 
; student  of  parties  seems  singularly  pa- 
; thctlc;  an  appeal  to  the  endorsement  by 
the  audience  of  "honesty  in  politics.” 
This  senator  from  Mississippi  is  indeed, 
a gentleman;  he  is  also  honest,  quixotic- 
ally so  to  his  colleague  and  the  powerful 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Peabody,  | 
“the  king."  In  order  to  maintain  his 
oath  to  his  country  and  his  state,  in 
I order  to  preserve  unsmirched  the  family 
| name  of  which  he  is  so  proud,  this  sim- 
ple, lovable  Langdon,  unacquainted  at 
first  with  guile,  trustful,  aided  by  his 
shrewd  secretary,  “Bud"  Haines,  out- 
wit' the  men  that,  backed  by  the  Stand- 
ard Steel  Company,  would  fain  profit 
i personally  through  a government  appro- 
priation. Outwitting  them,  he  turns  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  a realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  honesty  and  works 
1 a miracle  that  would  have  staggered 
jeven  the  late  Senator  Quay.  This  sud- 
den conversion,  rivalled  only  by  that  of 
1 Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Is  uncon- 
| sciously  one  of  the  most  amusing  feat- 
ures bf  the  play. 

As  plays  run  today,  the  story  of 
this  one  is  told  coherently  and  in  a 
natural  manner,  though  in  the  expo- 
sition, before  it  is  elaborated,  the 
audience  does  not  oatch  fully  the  idea 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  job.  The 
development  brings  aid  to  the  won- 
dering, and  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
on  the  last  act  there  is  genuine  curi- 
osity as  to  the  precise  method  by 
which  Senator  Langdon  will  defeat 
the  unworthy  without  disgracing  his 
1 j son  and  daughter,  who  had,  without 
his  knowledge,  put  money  into  the 
land  scheme.  If  the  intrigue  occa- 
sionally seems  preposterous  to  those 
busied  with  politics,  it  Interests  the 
general  public,  and  It  Is  on  the  whole 
plausible  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a most  interesting  charac- 
I t?r'  .thaJL0f  the  senat°r  from  Missis- 
sippi. The  situations  are  as  a rule 
capital;  the  curtain  catch  of  the  third 
aot  is  wholly  unexpected,  delightful 
clever.  The  dialogue  Is  fluent  and; 
spontaneous,  and  It  Is  filled  with  capi-  I 
tal  lines;  lines  that  are  shrewd  and 
human,  lines  that  are  often  wlttv 
or  humorous  without  the  suspicion  of 
laborious  Invention  or  sweating-  coin- 
Age  of  epigram. 

ltself  ls  a Stood  one  of 
**s_  las®’  11  18  distinctively  Amerl- 
! ^T.Uv,n0t  88  muc}»  by  the  intrigue 
which  could  be  laid  in  France  or  Eng- 

the  P°rtralture  of  charac- 
w/,Jhe  *urns  and  twists  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  even  by  the  quality  of  too 
many  of  the  comedians’  voices  The 

' flerlhertV  Wh,°,le  rel&ht  Jus11y  be  de- 
I scL£ed,as  a sl)ce  of  American  life 
I , The  impersonation  of  the  senator 
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jrotn  Mississippi  by  Mr.  Wise  deserves 
the  heartist  praise.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  unotuous,  mellow,  comic 
acting,  free  from  undue  emphasis,  free 
from  studied  appeal  to  pit  or  gallory. 
This  senator  is  not  too  conscious  of 
his  own  humor,  nor  ls  his  pride  In 
honor,  honor  as  senator  and  gentle- 
man, stilted  or  bombastlo.  The  discre- 
tion of  the  comedian,  his  reserve  his 
mastery  of  the  great  art  of  being  an 
effective  listener  as  well  as  speaker 
keeps  him  from  exaggeration  and 
from  caricaturing  a part  that  might 
easily  tempt  a comedian  distrustful 
of  the  Intelligence  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Wise  does  not  find  it  necessary 
to  hammer  in  his  points. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
an  eccentric  comedian,  a young  actor 
who  had  already  attracted  favorable  at- 
tention by  methods  which  entertained 
audiences  by  the  appropriate  display  of 
“nerve"  on  all  occasions,  both  in  the 
trivial  routine  of  life  and  in  time  of 
emergency.  His  personality  is  almost 
aggressive  In  the  present  instance,  but 
he  might  justly  reply  that  Haines  is  an 
aggressive  character,  that  without  his 
shrewdness  and  colossal  cheek  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wo<uld  have  made 
a gad  mess  of  it.  His  style  ls  at  present 
hard,  his  humor  is  dry,  and  these  quali- 
ties in  this  particular  part  are  not  in- 
congruous. 

The  supporting  players  are  as  a 
whole  of  only  ordinary  merit,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  they  are  poor. 
Mr.  Chappelle  was  excellent  as  the 
Hotel  Clerk,  and  Miss  May  was  a 
charming  Hope  Georgia.  Miss  Shep- 
ley, as  Carolina,  pleased  the  eye,  but 
her  method  is  artificial  and  her  treat- 
ment of  the  dialogue  reminded  one  of 
elocution  as  it  Is  taught  in  well-filled 
schools. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  with  a 
highly  amused  audience.  The  play  and 
Mr.  Wise’s  impersonation  are  well 
worth  seeing.  The  play  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a long  run  here,  and  It  de- 
serves it.  After  the  third  act  Messrs. 
Wise  and  Fairbanks  made  short 
speeches  of  thanks  in  response  to  im- 
perious demands. 


PLEASES  AT  MAJESTIC 

Brilliant  Adaptation  of  Famous 
Spanish  Drama  with  an 
Adroit  infusion  of  American 
Comedy,  a . 

— y j 

“THE  WORLD  AND  HIS  WIFE” 
IS  BRIGHT  AND  AMUSING 


William  Faversham,  with  Miss  Julie 
Opp  and  other  well  known  players, 
appeared  in  "The  World  and  His 
Wife,"  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of 
Echagaray,*-  by  Charles  F.  Nirdlin- 
ger.  The  cast  was: 

Don  Julian H.  Cooper  Cllffe 

p .ua  Teodora Miss  Julie  Opp 

p,;n  Severe Berton  Churchill 

Dor."  Mercedes Miss  Olive  Oliver 

Don  Pep! to. Harry  Redding 

.apt  Beaulieu Morton  Selten 

Don  Ernesto Mr.  Faversham 

Ger.aro Lionel  Belmore 

Mr.  Nirdlinger’s  adaptation  found  its 
first  presentation  on  any  stage  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  two  years  ago  last 
February.  It  has  since  been  success- 
fully given  In  New  York  and  many 
other  cities.  The  original  work,  "El 
Gran  Galeoto,"  has  had  a curious  his- 
tory. It  Is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
modern  Spanish  drama.  Before  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  did  it  over,  it  had  been  tried 
several  times  on  the  English-speaking 
stage,  never  with  popular  success.  With 
great  adroitness,  Mr.  Nirdlinger  has  in- 
troduced a comedy  figure,  Beaulieu,  the 
Engjish  diplomat,  in  character  much 
more  like  a loose-tongued  travelling 
American,  however,  than  an  English- 
man—and  an  English  diplomat,  too! 
With  the  gain  that  comes  from  addition- 
al comic  relief,  the  play  suffers  a loss 
in  terseness.  In  the  original  it  moves 
like  a whirlwind.  Mr.  Nirdlinger’s  ver- 
sion is  slower  and  provides  occasional 
moments  of  dulness.  However,  as  it 
stands,  it  seems  brilliant  beside  most 
of  the  works  adapted  from  foreign 
sources.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  a curious,  drama. 

Echagaray,  after  a period  of  success 
as  a writer  of  romantic  pieces,  was 
moved  by  the  Influence  of  Ibsen  to 
turn  to  more  realistic  methods.  But 
"El  Gran  Galeoto"  ls  only  apparent 
realism.  Actually  it  is  symbolism, 
witli  an  undercurrent  of  poetry,  an 
idealized  study  of  the  workings  of 
jealousy.  Donna  Teodora  is  living 
happily  with  her  rich  husband,  Julian. 
With  them  lives  their  young  friend, 
Ernesto.  Teodora  and  Ernesto  are  of- 
ten seen  together  In  Madrid.  Present- 
ly gossip  reaches  Julian.  At  first  he 
refuses  to  listen.  Then  suspicion  be- 
gins to  work.  It  is  encouraged  by 
Julian’s  older  brother,  Severo,  and  bv 
Severo  s wife.  It  leads  to  a duel,  not 
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c.  Wounded  and  dying, 

■ d into  the  inn  where 
con  lodgings.  He  finds 
\nd,  thinking  that  his  | 
confirmed,  he  curses 
Srnesto  a blow.  He  is 
• next  room  and  a few 

0 the  stricken  Teodora 

1 and  sees  him  lying  dead.  The 
f-making  brother  enters  and  j 
> turn  her  out  of  the  house, 
a a splendid  outburst,  Ernesto 
ns  a discovery.  He  and  Teo- 
ive  each  other  now.  By  the 
of  the  world  they  have  been  | 

into  each  other’s  arms.  He  | 
>ut  his  hand.  Teodora.  over-  j 
goes  to  him!  Together  they  j 
“ house. 

reminded  of  an  expression 

:he  play:  "C'est  magnifique,  I 

t’est  pas  la  guerre."  It  is  a; 
■naeniftcent  climax,  but  people  don’t  act 
Ithat  way.  Even  ’ if  one  gi  ants  that 
•there  are  monsters  in  the  world  like 

Severe,  the  psychology  of  Ernesto's  rev- 
elation is,  nevertheless,  the  spurious 
psychology  of  the  old-fashioned  thea- 
tre. Under  such  circumstances  the. 

mention  of  love  would  be  odious  to  any 
man  even  to  a man  less  high-minded 
than  Ernesto.  And  to  a woman  it  would 
be  revolting!  “Now  we  are  as  you 
would  have  us,”  are  some  of  the  ex- 
traordinary words  that  Ernesto  uses, 
"conscious  of  guilt,  bold  in  shame.  The 
life  warmth  fled  from  the  slain  Julian 
kindled  in  our  hearts  the  flames  of  an 
accursed  passion."  By  including  Teo- 
dora. he  takes  a good  deal  upon  himself. 
Neither  by  word  nor  look  has  she  given 
him  any  Justification.  On  the  contray,  in 
the  second  act.  when  he  declared  he 
would  defend  her  good  name,  she  told 
him  that  this  was  her  husband’s  affair, 
ar.d  she  gave  him  this  stinging  rebuke: 
"You  have  no  right  to  take  his  quarrel 
on  yourself.  It  would  be— impertinent.” 
However,  as  the  drama  proves,  all 
such  criticisms  are  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten by  the  playgoer.  That  final 
scene  may  be  said  to  justify  itself  be- 
lts splendid  intensity  and  sweep.  Er- 
nesto’s words  are  pure  rhetoric,  but  a 
good  delivery  makes  them  sound  like 
profound  moral  truth.  The  play  is,  in- 
deed, largely  rhetorical.  It  suggests  an 
i exceedingly  clever  argument  made,  for 
I the  sake,  not  of  proving  anything,  but 
j of  arguing.  Certain  elementary  human 
I qualities  are  expressed,  not  through  in- 
dividual character,  but  by  types,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  reality  is  ingenious- 
ly developed  by  making  these  figures 
move  by  means  of  certain  familiar  im- 
pulses, suspicion,  jealousy,  violence 
and  passionate  love.  When  Echagaray 
wrote  "El  Gran  Galeoto"  he  performed 
a feat  But  he  did  not  write  a really 
I great  play.  The  work  has  no  relation, 
for  example,  to  the  plays  of  modern 
men  like  Ibsen,  Shaw  or  Galsworthy. 
For  this  reason  the  adapter’s  interpo- 
! lated  references  to  comparatively  re- 
| cent  happenings,  like  incidents  in  the 
J Spanish  war  and  the  marriage  of«£>e 
• Spanish  King  to  an  English  princess, 
j seem  oddly  incongruous,  like  fresh  bits  i I 
of  ornament  on  an  old  dress. 

Translations,  even  after  they  become 
I adaptations,  are  strange  and  rather  fas- 
cinating things.  Seldom  is  the  change 
one  language  to  another  quite  corn- 
yearly  always  something  of  the  j 
la!  tongue  remains.  If  it  is  only 
■eign  flavor  it  may  give  charm. 
Uy  however,  the  betrayal  is  In  the 
of’  awkwardness  of  phrase.  Mr. 
inger  has  retained  something  of 
Spanish  flavor  and  he  has  closely 
red  Eschegary  In  keeping  the  lan- 
» mainly  literary.  Many  of  the 
r speeches  are  beautifully  phrased, 
e more  colloquial  dialogue,  too.  Mr. 
inger  shows  great  aptness.  Occa- 
lly.  however,  one  notes  phrases  and 
e words  that  belong  obviously  to  the 
anlcal  expedients  of  translation, 
use  of  the  word  “phantoms"  is  a 
in  point.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
the  husband  says  to  his  brother, 
er  again.  If  you  love  me,  one  word 
lese  phantoms!"  Here  the  English' 
should  obviously  be  not  "phan-  I 
but  ’suspicions.”  In  the  second  I 
Severo  refers  to  “lies  and  phantoms.”  | 
>f  "phantom”  Is  quite 
Julian,  after  being 
sxelaims,  "Phantoms ! Only 
And  his  brother  replies: 
phantoms — flesh  and  blood 


, the  word  “phan- 
I in  English  save 
:b  to  apparitions, 
here  would  spoil 
; wonders  If  the 
ing.  It  certainly 
y.  And  even  in 
Is  no  excuse  for 
Spaniard  use  the 
"like  we  were 
e were  ashamed." 
Ians”  for  "human 


save  in  praise.  Mr.  Faversham  has 
brought  together  an  uncommonly  fine 
company.  And  in  Ernesto,  he  has  cast 
himself  in  a character  that  is  over- 
shadowed by  another  figure,  Julian. 
But  for  the  outburst  at  the  end  Ernesto 
would  be  a thankless  part.  In  that 
outburst  Mr.  Faversham  scores.  He 
rises  to  a really  passionate  eloquence. 
And  at  all  times  his  acting  is  extremely 
interesting.  He  has  the  faculty,  rare 
among  actors,  of  holding  the  attention 
of  the  audience  every  moment  he  is  on 
, the  stage.  His  walk  and  bearing  are 
still  self-conscious  and  he  still  falls  at 
times  into  a sing-song  expression 
where  there  ought  to  be  great  range 
of  interpretation.  But  he  seems  to  be 
working  away  from  the  habit,  which 
used  to  mar  his  delivery  of  lugubriously 
chanting  his  long  speeches.  As  Julian, 
that  sterling  actor,  H.  Cooper-Cliff, 
gives  a performance  of  really  noble  dig- 
nity, suavity  and  grace.  He  is  of  the 
old  school  at  Its  best  and  In  this  part 
there  is  not  an  American  or  an  English 
actor  who  could  be  more  effective.  Miss 
Julie  Opp,  in  the  trying  character  of 
Teodora,  does  the  most  artistic  work 
of  her  life.  In  the  first  act  she  is  con-; 
ventional  in  method  and  inclined  to  be 
affected  and  mincing  in  speech,  re- 
peatedly falling  into  "the  pseudo-ac-j 
cent  of  the  stage”  and  prolonging  the 
letter  1,  always  fatal  to  naturalness. 

But  as  the  interest  deepens  she  seems 
to  lose  her  self-consciousness  and  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  character.  Her 
acting  in  the  last  act  is  really  beautiful 
in  its  simple  sincerity.  At  one  point, 
however,  she  makes  a great  error  in 
taste.  When  accused  by  her  sister-in- 
law  of  loving  Ernesto  she  speaks  her 
denial  in  a way  which  suggests  that  she 
really  does  love  him.  Here  she  reads 
into  the  play  an  idea  that  is  not  in  the 
text.  It  changes  the  whole  significance 
of  the  plot.  Unfortunately,  also,  Miss 
Opp  does  not  suggest  by  her  appear- 
ance the  kin  3 of  woman  Teodora  was. 
The  drama  would  gain  by  having  Teo- 
dora impersonated  by  an  actress  like 
Miss  Annie  Russell,  gentle  in  manners 
and  frail  in  looks.  Miss  Opp  convoys 
the  idea  that  she  Is  the  kind  of  woman 
who  would  put  an  end  to  the  mischief 
making  by  taking  the  chief  offenders 
and  knocking  their  heads  together.  Tie 
interpolated  character  of  Beaplleu  Is 
played  with  delightful  ease  and  humor 
by  Mr.  Morton  Selten,  and  as  the  sister- 
in-law  Miss  Olive  Oliver  gives  a most 
accomplished  performance  of  a trying 
part.  Notably  good  work  is  also  done, 
by  Mr.  Harry  Redding  as  Julian’s 
nephew,  who,  In  his  desire  to  seem  like' 
a man  of  the  world,  is  always  betraying 
the  Inexperience  of  his  youth.  The 
flintlike  brother,  Severo,  is  represented 
with  vigor  and  consistency  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ton  Churchill.  And  in  the  small  part  of 
a man  servant  Mr.  Lionel  Belmore  is 
altogether  admirable. 

The  stage  settings  should  be  noted  lor 
their  appropriateness  and  beauty.  The 
scene  in  the  first  act,  with  the  balcony, 
Is  a triumph.  And  all  the  properties 
have  evidently  been  chosen  with  care 
and  discrimination.  On  the  whole,  a 
notable  production! 


AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL 

Montgomery  and  Moore  Among  Lead- 
Ing  Acts  on  a Good  Bill. 
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A good  bill  Is  offered  this  week  at  the 
American  Music  Hall.  A dozen  acts, 
each  in  Itself  a feature,  vie  with  each 

other  for  the  stellar  place. 

One  of  the  best  acts  is  that  of  Mont-j 
gomery  and  Moore — it  is  Billie  Mont- 
gomery and  Florence  Moore,  to  be  exact 
. — who  are  billed  as  "real  vaudevlllians. 

If  action,  cleverness  and  novelty  make 
"real  vaudevlllians,”  Montgomery  and 
Moore  certainly  fill  the  bill. 

Mr  Montgomery  Is  a piano  player  and  | 
he  is  more  than  merely  an  accompanist 
to  Miss  Moore  in  her  songs.  They  are 
clever  dancers,  too,  and  give  a full-of- 1 
fire  sketch. 

Another  clever  team,  new  to  Boston,  , 
i«  Mazuz  and  Mazette,  as  “The  Tramp 
and  the  Lady.”  The  raiment  of  the 
tramp  member  of  the  combln-.ti  n is  ab-  I 
'■■urdly  grotesque,  and  the  stunts  he  does, 
are  amusing.  Mazette  as  “the  lady”  is 
as  supple  as  she  is  graceful,  and  her  | 
wrist  and  waist  balancing  of  her  heavier  | 
partner  are  surprising.  I 

Midgley  and  Carlisle,  as  Sammy  and 
Sarah  in  "After  School,”  made  one  of  the 
hits  at  both  performances  yesterday. 
Edwin  Latell,  a musical  blackface  co- 
median appeared  at  something  of  a dis- 
advantage yesterday,  although  the  audi- 
ence didn’t  realize  It  until  Latell  joking- 
ly explained  during  the  progress  of  his 
1 act  that  his  baggage  had  been  detained 
! in  Canada,  compelling  him  to  use, 

| among  other  things,  a brand  new  banjo, 

I but  it  didn’t  affect  his  work,  and  he 
1 had  many  new  jokes. 

Other  acts  are  Billy  K.  Wells,  Hebrew 
orator,  Beatrice  McKenzie,  Walter 
Shannon  & Co.  in  "More  Ways  Than 
One”;  Freeze  brothers,  tambourine  spin- 
ners; Josephine  Davis,  character  songs, 
and  the  Young  brothers,  comedy  acro- 
bats. 


“Oil  THE  tVE,"  IE* 

PUN  HfflE  HOLLIS 

Hedwig  Reicher  Makes  English- 
Speaking  Debut  in  Martha 
Morton’s  Translation  of  Leo- 
pold Kampf’s  German  Drama. 

At  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  Henry 
; B.  Harris  presents  "On  the  Eve,”  by 
Martha  Morton  from  the  German  of 
Leopold  Kampf,  with  th£  following 
cast:  T " 

Mascha  Vlasdor f Beatrice  Prentice 

gophya  Minna  Adelman 

Anton  Edwin  Brandt 

Otto Louis  Haines 

Vassili  Frederick  Lewis 

Anna  Ricanskaya Hedwig  Reicher 

Alexei  Nicholajevich Robert  Reese 

Dr.  Michael  Petrovich ....  Maurice  Franklin 

lvan  Rene  Grau 

Teploff  Frank  Keenan 

Sergius  Pavlovich Harry  Davenport 

Monsieur  Hypolite  Le  Barge.  E.  W.  Morrison 

Flora Edna  Archer  Crawford 

"On  the  Eve,”  at  the  Hollis  last 
night,  was  the  promulgator  of  two 
unusual  features,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
troduced to  the  Boston  public  a play 
which  has  been  much  discussed  on  the 

continent  as  well  as  several  times 

stopped  because  of  its  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  belief  that  it  engen- 
dered a certain  restlessness  and  spirit 
of  defiance  among  the  people  toward 
the  powers;  this  same  belief  rankling 
until  In  St.  Petersburg  the  police 
stopped  the  play  and  forced  the  play- 
ers to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  other 
feature  was  the  first  appearance  In 
Boston  and  the  English-speaking  de- 
but of  one  Miss  Hedwig  Reicher, 
dubbed  in  Europe  with  the  somewhat 
difficult  title  to  live  up  to  of  “The 
Mary  Anderson  of  the  Fatherland,” 
and  because  of  her  triumphs  in  other 
lands  much  curiosity  has  naturally 
been  aroused  in  her  work. 

The  play,  a drama  in  four  acts,  its 
locale  Russia,  was  written  by  a German, 
Leopold  Kampf;  it  is  rendered  to  Eng- 
lish by  Martha  Morton,  whether  the  text 
has  received  any  emendation  in  its 
translated  form  is  doubtful.  Here  we 
have  all  the  environment  of  a melo- 
drama  such  as  "Darkest  Russia,”  but 
1 instead  of  a series  of  blood  and  thun- 
der events  there  is  a consistent,  thought- 
ful, brainy  and  powerful  play.  The  sec- 
ond act  is  hardly  the  thing  for  one’s 
youngest  sister,  and  It  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  ’sensible  arguments  for 
freedom  would  not  be  overstepped  In 
the  minds  of  the  poorer  spectators  by 
the  eulogizing  of  the  bomb  thrower. 

Anna,  a woman  of  the  aristocracy, 
had  become  a staunch  believer  in  the 
people  and  unbeknown  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle  is  really  the  leading'  spirit  among 
a band  of  the  revolutionists.  She  is 
loved  by  Vassili,  whom  she  supposed  to 
be  a student,  but  who  in  reality  is  of 
noble  family.  Teploff,  knowing  of  her 
beauty  and  her  daring  seeks  to  make 
her  his  mistress.  Finding  that  she  is 
not  to  be  conquered  by  fear  of  death  he 
promises  peace  to  her  people;  soon  after 
breaking  his  word  and  annihilating  them 
in  the  streets.  The  revolutionists 
stunned  by  the  horror  of  this  man’s 
perfidy,  decide  that  he  must  be  taken 
away  in  typical  anarchist  style  and  cast 
lots  to  choose  the  assassin.  Vassili  wins 
or  loses  as  you  prefer  to  call  it  and  Anna 
at  the  same  time  is  pledged  to  give  the 
signal  for  the  throwing  of  the  bomb,  not 
knowing  that  she  is  giving  her  own  lover 
to  death  until  he  himself,  who  has  come 
to  bid  her  goodby,  tells  her.  At  first 
she  weakens,  but  In  the  end  declares 
that  she  will  live  for  the  cause,  and  as 
the  bomb  explodes  neath  the  carriage 
of  Teploff  in  the  street  below  she  cries 
aloud  through  the  spacious  hall  of  her 
father’s  house  for  liberty. 

In  certain  respects  Miss  Reicher 
reminds  one  of  Nazlmora,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  her  hands  and  arms,  and 
though  the  lacks  of  the  repression  of 
the  Russian  actress  her  speech  is 
much  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  for 
an  actress  who  has  never  played  in 
English  before  it  is  remarkable,  there 
being  few  places  where  the  gutteral 
was  at  all  evident.  In  the  long  speech 
in  Act  I.  relating  to  "the  bell  of 
freedom,"  there  was  an  unpleasant 
break  in  the  voice  that  was  neither 
interesting  nor  musical,  but  the  hys- 
terical laughter  in  Act.  II.  and  the 
pathos  and  anguish  In  the  last  act  quite 
made  up  for  It.  The  least  effective 
bits  of  her  acting  were  the  love  scenes, 
this  being  faulty,  partly  due  to  the 
lines,  however,  but  her  scenes  with 
Mr.  Iveenan  as  the  abhorent  Teploff 
were  Inspiring,  whether  appealing  to 
absterge  his  rotten  soul  or  defj  ing 
his  colossal  power,  she  never  failed 
to  make  the  strength  and  faith  of 
the  woman  of  freedom  a quality  that 
could  not  and  would  not  be  downed. 

Frank  Keenan,  in  a part  similar  to 
the  sheriff  which  he  played  so  unusu- 
ally In  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,” 
was  transferred  in  place  and  costume 
to  Russia,  but  bore  the  same  cruel 
characteristics  as  ever.  His  scene  in 
the  second  act  with  Anna  reminds 
one  forcibly  of  Searpia  In  "La  Tosca.” 
Mr.  Keenan  is  a fine  actor  and  easily 
divided  the  honors  of  the  perform- 
ance with  Miss  Reicher. 

Harry  Davenport,  of  "The  Belle  or 
New  York”  fame,  plays  the  part  of  a 
drunken  aristocrat  admirably  and  Is 


•he  orily^Snay  touch  t6  - 
bre  play.  His  drunken  scene  Is  hari 
died  In  the  best  of  taste,  being  neither 
vulgar  nor  overdone.  Mr.  Lewis  as 
Vassili  was  satisfactory  In  ar.  unsat- 
isfactory lover’s  role,  but  until  the1 
last  scene  showed  a tendency  to  over 
act  Miss  Crawford  as  Flora,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Teploff,  had  little  to  do.  but 
did  it  well,  while  Miss  Prentice  in  the 
part  of  Mascha  was  an  appealing  and 
pathetic  figure.  The  cast,  an  exceed- 
ingly large  one,  is  too  lengthy  to 
mention  in  full  here.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  attention  to  detail  and  gen-' 
eral  Interest  of  the  entire  support 
added  greatly  to  the  conviction  of  the 

story.  „ . 

And  the  story  leaves  one  undecided  as 
to  the  good  or  harm  it  may  do.  As  a , 
play,  the  construction  is  good  until  the  i 
third  act.  Here  the  opening  Is  a little  , 
too  flippant,  and  in  the  love  scene  of  j 
this  act  the  objuration  of  the  woman  of  j 
her  people  for  her  lover.  In  view  of  what 
has  gone  before.  Is  a trifle  too  abrupt;  , 
while  In  the  last  act  one  knows  that  the 
bomb  must  finally  explode  and  Is  on  . 
pins  and  needles  waiting  for  it.  To  be 
sure  the  play  teaches  a psychologies 
phase  of  freedom  and  liberty,  but  is  it 
the  right  kind  of  freedom  and  liberty? 


“THE  CANDY  SHOP” 

AT  THE  TREMONT 

Musical  Comedy  a Triumph  for 
Composer,  Librettist  and 

Company  — Old  Friends  in 
New  Dresses. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Candy  Shop,  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  a-cts;  libretto  by 
George  V.  Hobart;  lyrics  and  music  by 
John  L.  Golden.  Cast: 

Tohn  Sweet  William  J.  McCarthy 

Jack  Sweet.  . Douglas  JJwmtou' 

Hilda  Noble Mlss 

Saul  Wright ■■■  ■ ■ MHlard 

Sally  Ann Mlss  Et  « ^ Millard 

Mrs  Gregory Miss  Lucy  Weston 

I Miss  Bashtleld Miss  Florence  Morrison 

Mrs.  Montrose  QuilUgan. . .Mrs.  Annie  Tea“ans 

.•/.•.•/.MisV  Ahile  Timers 

Settle.'. Miss  Lillian  Rice 

"The  Candy  Shop”  is  a revelation.  It 
shows  in  the  most  fascinating  manner 
to  what  a height  of  fun-making,  yet 
artistic,  excellence  musical  comedy  can 
rise,  when  its  upward  flight  is  urged 
by  an  author  with  a big  fund  of  humor, 
a composer  who  is  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  librettist  and  a man- 
agement that  furnishes  just  the  right 
actor  for  every  part. 

We  have  all  seen  on  the  stage  showj 
stores  where  pretty  girls  were  em- 
ployed, and  seashore  resorts  where  a 
rich  man  interfered  with  the  love  affair 
of  hir.  son,  a fascinating  widow  used 
her  wiles,  a funny  character  or  two 
were  thrown  in,  and  incidental  dan-ing 
and  singing  were  furnished.  Well,  a 
lot’  of  these  ancient  acquaintances  are 
in  "The  Candy  Shop,”  both  at  -th®  f' “ 
in  New  York,  where  the  first  act  all 
happens,  and  at  Coney  Island,  where; 
the  other  act  is  placed. 

But  here  Is  the  dlfference-the  oll- 
time  friends  are  in  new  dres^s  a"d  in 
fresh  relationships  to  one  another.  They 
talk  a new  language,  the  common  Ilyin* 
speech  of  the  day.  The  little  love  story 
of  the  rich  candy  mans  son  and  tiv 
lovely  shopgirl,  with  its  rocky  road  to 
final  happiness,  is  chock  full  of  genuine 
human  nature.  The  people  who  heip  n 
resolving  the  plot  are  all  alive  and  tub 
of  ginger;  they  have  something  real 
do  all  the  time,  and  their  talk  shmes 
with  contagious  humor  or  sparkles  with 
keen  wit  every  minute. 

The  chief  secret  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  piece,  however  is  hi? 
—you  are  not  conscious  at  any  time 
of'  the  efforts  of  author  composer 
actor  You  cannot  see  in  plain  view 
the  man  who  pumps  the  organ  * 

and  blowing  and  perspiring  at  his  la 
bor  You  only  hear  the  charming 
music  of  the  Instrument. 

Uncommon  results  are  to ^V^ulton 
from  a cast  that 

William  Bock,  Lucy  Weston  Loul Is  He 
rlKon  Frank  Lalor,  Ethel  Millard,  J. 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans, 

s 

wui ’b~v  whV.»u. 

candyasnhop1Ktrl3  heroine,  net  Into  vaude- 
“.r.t  ConV  Island  »» 

S”“£il  '.  ‘“.“cln’s  and  "'"l'"*; 

a 

f;  rid,,;  at  4 A M.,  take  me  gento 
by6 the  hand  and  lead  me  down  to  the 

*”iS-Sior  I.  a tailor.  al.Ud  ol  hi.  o^r, 

■ t£f°w  M ’a  fhl'ar  "iWl  tvh.n  !■  > 


4 sweethear' 
ieV  were  both  tigers  or 
as  he  put  It,  when  she  was  a 
d lie  a Bismarck  herring.  It  Is 
c to  scream  and  weep. 

„andy  drummer  leaves  In  the 
a sample  of  a supposed  cieam 
Idron  that  Is  In  reality  a concentrated 
cocktail  or  highball.  Mrs.  Yeamans. 
a suffragette  with  W.  C.  T.  U.  1°®"" 

I inffs  comes  In  mistakes  Lalor  for  the 
andy  man,  tries  to  enlist  him  in  her 
I cause  and  they  get  hold  of  the  con- 
densed cream  drop  highballs.  The  re- 
sult as  depicted  by  these  two  artlstr 
leaves  scarcely  a dry  eye  In  the  house 
Mr  McCarthy,  as  the  candy  man, 
with  hls  crisp  hint  at  the  original  Ho. 
Ibart  dialect  gives  valiant  aid  In  the  per- 
I formance.  Miss  Millard,  a kitchen  girl, 

I who  Is  learning  to  be  a detective  and 
I finally  gets  beyond  knowing  that  it 
because  umbrellas  In  the  street 
I are  wet,  and  finds  that  Maud  Fulton  Is 
I Louis  Harrison’s  long-lost  daughter, 
does  her  part  well,  too.  Miss  Weston, 
las  a statuesque  widow,  pleases  mightily, 
las  does  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Coney  Island 
| proprietor. 

Miss  Wolmers  and  Miss  Rice  pose  as 
he  Alimony  Sisters,  Sue  and  Settle. 

I They  also  lead  the  dancing  girls  who 
re  not  only  fair  to  look  upon,  but 
I nimble  and  graceful,  while  their  cos- 
Itumes  are  novel  and  at  times  startling. 

| The  girls  of  the  chorus  are  all  young 
| and  pleasing,  and  the  scenery  is  un- 
| usually  fine. 


.at  the' 1 

use.  with  the  following  cast: 

Mile.  Anna  La  Rue Natalie  Perry 

Lieut.  Cecil  Bnlcour A.  Sully  Guard 

-Lieut.  Charles  Montravllle. . .Alfred  Britton 

Mr.  Temple W.  I.  Clark 

Mme.  Du  Pom Jessie  Lansing 

Charlotte  Temple Blanche  Sweet 

Mrs  Templo  Martha  J.  Boaufort 

Col.  Crayton  Frank  Richter 

Lena  Slcmers  Grace  McMaster 

Mrs.  Leach  May  Arnold) 

Johnson,  butlor  at  the  Craytons' 

Stewart  Johnson 
Charlotte  Temple,  the  dimpled  school-  j 
maid  whom  a generation  of  girls  have  j 
wept  over,  came  t.o  life  last  night,  and 
went  all  through  It  again,  dimples,  , 
curls,  tears  and  all,  the  audience  mean- 
while alternately  laughing,  sniffling  and 
holding  tlielr  breath. 

Part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  per- 
formance came  from  the  gorgeous  trap- 
pings of  the  melodrama.  Since  the 
scene  Is  laid  In  1776,  there  were  plenty  of 


, no  a 

woman  made  a hit,  the  former  by  hls 
strength  and  skill,  the  latter  chiefly  by 
her  remarkable  beauty.  A farclal  acro- 
batic sketch  by  Bowers,  Walters  and 
Crooker,  calling  themsevles  "The 
Rubes,”  pleased  the  audience  by  Its  vio- 
lence and  perpetual  motion.  The  humor- 
ists McNlsh  and  Penfold,  the  Vivians  111 
a rifle  and  revolver  display,  and  the 
kinetograph  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
program. 

*»T!F  ? V? 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Prinz  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo„ 
who  was,  or  is,  the  president  of  the 
American  National  Association  of 
Dancing  Teachers,  Is  a.  sensitive  soul, 
j red  coats,  cocked  hats,  clashing  swords,  I That  he  should  Insist  on  "the  proprie- 
ties In  the  ballroom”  would  seem  to  be 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEAI  Kt. 


|The  Spoilers”  Presented  by  Well 
Balanced  Company  of  Players. 


gilt  braid,  patriotic  bulging  chests  un- 
derneath, though  nobody  heard  very 
much  about  the  war.  On  the  part  of  the 
women,  there  were  brocaded  skirts,  silk- 
en petticoats,  high-heeled  slippers,  high 
coiffs  and  beauty  pitches  under  the 
right  eye.  All  of  this  was  not  only 
scattered  through  the  play,  but  displayed 
en  masse  in  the  slow  and  stately  minuet 
scene  on  shipboard. 

But  all  was  not  gilt  braid  and 
satin  cloak  for  the  heroine.  Char- 
; lotte,  deserted  by  her  faithless  lover,  is 
forced  penniless  into  the  night  to  be 
finally  rescued  by  a kindly  butcher. 
It  is  not  only  bad  for  Charlotte,  but 
It  comes  hard  on  Lena,  her  trusty 
Dutch  maid.  All  went  well  between 
Lena  and  her  amorous  butcher  till  he 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE,  “The 
Ipollers,”  a drama  In  five  acts  by 
Ilex  Beach  and  James  McArthur.  Its 
Irst  Boston  presentation.  The  cast: 

| ov  Glenister John  Craig 

ie  Dextry A George  Hassell 

llap  Jack  Simms A1  Roberts 

llexander  McNamara.  ...  Theodore  Frlebus 

Jr  til  ur  Stillman W.  C.  Walsh 

li’llton  Strave Bert  Young 

iBroncho  Kid" Donald  Meek 

[tt:;  Whealcn Wilfred  Young 

r Charley George  Brackett 

llexlco  Mullins Karl  Asplund 

I curry  Jim Ralph  Campbell 

l.laslca  Bill John  Kellar 

11m  Baker A.  G.  Kennedy 

I'apt.  Stephens James  Campbell 

I'lrst  officer Jack  James 

Jhlp  doctor George  Brackett 

cby Russell  Clarke 

japtaln  of  soldiers William  Corey 

Ihorty Frank  Field 

The'rry  Malotte Gertrude  Binley 

[The  Duchess" Mabel  Colcord 

jlelen  Chester Mary  Young 

While  the  world  is  just  now  taking 
lldes  in  the  Cook-Peary  controversy,  the 
lianagement  of  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
Ire  seizes  {he  opportunity  and  gives  Bos- 
m theatregoers  a drama  of  the  frozen 
orth  in  “The  Spoilers,"  an  adaptation 
I f the  book  of  the  same  name  by  Rex 
[teach.  The  strongest  features  of  the 
|ook  might  be  laid  to  Its  magnetism,  to 
ts  compelling  application  and  hold  on 
[he  reader  and  to  Its  real  flesh  and  blood 
lharacters.  The  play,  however,  while  In 
Ihe  main  preserving  these  features  of 
Ihe  book,  now  and  then  lapses  and  jug- 
Jles  with  the  continuity  of  the  story, 
Ivldently  to  suit  stage  purposes. 

:!  It  Is,  however,  a roaring  and  delight- 
ful melodrama,  unceasing  In  Its  action, 
thlle  the  dialogue  Is  free  from  preach- 
ing. There  Is  a clean,  honest  comedy 
[bread,  and  Joe  Dextry  and  Slap  Jack 
Jlmms  are  often  epigrammatic. 

The  play  opens  with  the  rescue  of 
[jlelen  by  Glenlster  and  Dextry,  and  de- 
licts the  fury  of  the  captain  of  the 
[anta  Marla  on  learning  she  has  broken 
smallpox  quarantine  aboard  the 
J'hlo.  She  Is  the  Innocent  custodian  of 
lapers  that  are  Intended  to  rob  her  pro-  | 
pctors  of  their  claim  in  the  Urides  j 
[lines  and  its  treasures  of  gold. 

On  arrival  at  home  she  delivers  the  ’ 
lapers  to  McNamara,  who  becomes  re-  | 
[elver  for  the  property.  Incidentally,  , 
Ihe  latter  Is  the  promoter  of  "law  and  I 
Irder”  In  the  community,  and  uses  | 
lielen’s  father  as  a puppet  to  further 
| is  diabolical  scheme. 

It  is  at  about  this  stage  of  the  story  I 
[hat  the  complicated  love  mesh  spreads  j 
[self,  for  "the  Broncho  Kid,"  a long-  ; 
|'St  brother  of  Helen,  and  keeper  of  j 
Ine  notorious  Northern  Dance  Hall,  ! 
lives  Cherry  Malotte.  Cherry  loves  I 
[:oy  Glenlster,  Roy  loves  Helen  Ches- 
ter and  Helen  Is  betrothed  to  McNa- 
|iara. 

The  miners  are  tricked  at  every 
lirn  by  the  skill  and  legal  assistance 
tendered  McNamara,  but  finally  the 
[oast  of  Glenister,  "There's  never  a 
|iw  of  God  or  man  north  of  Flfty- 
hree,"  prevails.  The  tragic  fist  fight 
|f  Glenister  and  McNamara  ensues, 
[1th  the  crushing  of  the  latter,  aided 
|y  the  watchfulness  of  Helen  and 
Jherry.  The  Midas  goes  to  Its  right- 
owners  and  Roy  and  Helen, 
tie  Broncho  Kid"  and  Cherry  Malotte 
united. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


arlotte  Temple  Comes  to  Life 

Play  Elaborately  Staged. 

’he  Temple  Amusement  Company  pre- 
ts  “Charlotte  Temple,"  by  Theodore 
| emer,  founded  on  Mary  S.  Rowson's 


natural,  especially  In  view  of  ballroom 
mafficking  In  England.  But  by  this  he 
does  not  mean  "breaches  of  decorum” 
by  the  dancers  either  In  the  fury  of  the 
waltz  or  In  the  restoring  pauses;  he 
refers  to  that  "glaring  Inconsistency  of 
dress  which  places  the  hired  help  upon 
sartorial  equality  with  the  guest  at  a 
rigorous  function.”  (The  word  “vigor- 
ous” would  not  have  been  out  of  place.) 
The  words  of  Mr.  Prlnz  are  so  precious 
that  they  should  be  quoted  verbatim  at 
literatim.  “It  grates  upon  my  nerves  to 
see  the  servants  and  waiters  in  the  ball- 
room in  full  evening  attire.  When  the 
guests  are  costumed  In  conventional 


found  that  Lena's  mistress  couldn't  , style  and  the  black  porters  similarly 


pay  the  rent.  Then  he  brings  no 
more  chops,  and  Lena  casts  him  off 
vowing  that  she  will  stand  by  her 
mistress  forever. 

All  taking  the  leading  roles  played 
their  parts  with  dash  and  swing. 
Blanch  Sweet,  as  Charlotte  Temple, 
was  not  only  well  suited  to  her  part 
by  her  dramatic  ability,  but  her  girl- 
ish appearance. 


COLONIAL  THtA  I Kt. 


Rose  Stahl  Returns  from  London  with 
‘‘The  Chorus  Lady.” 


COLONIAL  THEATRE  — Henry  B. 
Harris  presrhts  Rose  Stahl  in  “The 

Chorus  Lady,”  by  James  Forbes.  The 
cast: 

M.'.  O'Brien Alice  Leigh 

, Nora  O'Brien Isabelle  Goodwin 

| Shrimp George  Kerryhat  t 

I Till-  Duke Thomas  Maguire 

'Patrick  O'Brien Giles  Shine 

'•  Palrieia  O'Brien Rose  Stahl 

I Dan  Mallory.  Wilfred  Lucas 

Millie  Sulzer Lillian  O Nelli 

Inez.  Blair Beatrice  Brown 

Evciyn  La  Rue Annie  Ives 

Rita  Nichols Suzette  Gordon 

Lou  Archer Helen  Dahl 

Mai  Delaney Florence  Grant 

Georgia  Adams  Coote Kenyon  Bishop 

Sylvia  Simpson Claire  Lane 

Cad  boy Thomas  Maguire 

A stage  manager Francis  Check 

A laundryman Edgar  Birch 

Rogers A.  Stapleton  Kent 

KEITH’S  THEATRE. 


; Peter  “the  Great”  Begins  Second 
Week  of  His  Engagement. 


garbed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  is  deficient  tn  the 
proper  appreciation  of  hls  duties  as  to 
details.  I urge  this  association  to  take 
stops  to  correct,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
possible  for  it  to  do  so,  such  glaring  and 
humiliating  incongruities." 


This  complaint  is  not  a new  one.  Long 
before  Mr.  Prinz  glided  gracefully  In 
the  cotillon,  Thackeray  and  others  pro- 
tested against  the  formal  dress  that  Is 
worn  alike  by  guests,  host,  waiters  and 
doctors  of  divinity.  But  what  does  Mr. 
Prlnz  suggest  as  a remedy  for  shat- 
tered nerves?  He  shudders  when  he 
sees  servants  and  waiters  In  "full” 
evening  dress.  Why  not  have  the  “ser- 
vants and  waiters”— they  also  serve  who 
stand  and  wait— wall  flowers,  on  the 
contrary,  sit  and  wait— why  not  have 
these  professional  waiters  clad  In  an 
orthodox  dress  coat  with  a eOTduroy 
waistcoat  and  trousers  of  the  species 
known  as  “lights,”  or,  say,  of  the  check- 
erboard pattern,  trousers  of  the  sort 
affected  by  Mr.  Sam  Huxter,  trousers 
that  shriek?  If  the  objection  should  be 
raised  that  the  waiters  would  thus  out- 
shine the  guests,  a distinction  might  be 
made  by  allowing  the  guests  to  wear 
their  plug  hats  in  the  dance  and  at  sup- 
per. Anything  to  restore  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  the  sould  of  Mr.  Prinz. 


Peter,  “the  Great,”  began  the  second 
week  of  his  engagement  at  Keith's 
Theatre  last  evening,  and  added  to  his 
already  enviable  reputation  as  an  ac- 
complished, versatile  and  well-bred 
monkey.  He  gave  remarkable  perfor- 
mances on  roller  skates  and  the  bicycle, 
but  best  of  all,  Peter  showed  how  a 
gentleman  should  eat,  drink  and  smoke, 
and  he  gave  as  much  pleasure  by  these 
simple  imitations  of  his  more  or  less 
distant  cousin,  man,  as  by  the  more 
spectacular  displays.  He  delighted  the 
audience  especially  by  hls  involuntary 
tributes  to  the  menu  and  his  interest 
in  the  waitress. 

Cressy  and  Dayne  in  a one-act  play 
the^nl  ”'Thf  Village  Lawyer,"  shared 
an1  °£  honor  an<3  gave  Mr.  Cres- 
m„ohi0PP"tunity  t0  d0  some  clever  and 
touching  character”  work.  The  hu- 

farcicTf8  °£„a  good  sort’  not  merely 
nertiri  ' ifn,d  the  pathos  was  unex- 
??-Cttad'  wholesome  and  made  an  imme- 

Th  general  appeal, 
be  nnt  ?ad<rts  de  Gascogne"  proved  to 
sak«  Kn?  6rS  llke  thelr  fam°“s  name. 
b’ut  a Quartet  of  singers  of 

was  theaen°rd^ary  ablUty-  Not  only 
virtual  e.  mble  ^treble,  the  indl- 
so  wL  the?  Were  °f  good  TJality,  and 
the  rh  F pr°Sram.  which  included 
Otr!o  from  “Faust"  and  a captlvat- 
lagi irrangement  of  "The  Blue  Danube" 
entitled  Ray's  Players  in  a travesty 
IT'6*  T,h®  NobIest  Roman  of  Them 
All  eioked  much  laughter  from  the 

to  theCnnm  ^ beautlful  “Penny  Ante" 
to  the  pompous  exit  of  the  gladiator's 
ong  legs.  The  latter,  by  the  way 
\°°  % startI|ngly  like  our  old  friend 
qt!nS.  a”0"''  as  impersonated  by  Fred 
tions  o?SCr r Loraine  save  impersona- 

'“"m"  £amous  violinists— Sarasate. 
Joachim  and  one  whom  he  rightly  called 
the  notorious  Hungarian  gypsy,  Rigo.” 
hit  *fubeJ!k  and  Krelsler  were  shown  jn 
Is  repertory  the  audience  clamored  for 
more,  but  Mr.  Loraine  explained  that  a 
long  program  forbade.  The  Carmos 


A London  court  was  recently  called  op 
to  decide  In  a criminal  case  whether  the 
driver  of  a taxicab  Is  hls  own  boss  or 
the  servant  of  the  company  from  which 
he  takes  hls  cab  by  the  day.  The  driver 
In  this  particular  case  kept  his  flag  up 
dishonestly  while  driving  fares.  No 
takings  were  registered,  therefore,  by 
the  taximeter,  and  “the  man  stuck 
to  the  percentage  of  them  which  he 
ought  to  have  handed  over  to  the  com- 
pany.” The  point  raised  that  falsi- 
fication of  a taximetre  record  is  not 
falsification  of  an  account  was  not  seri. 
ously  considered  by  the  Judge.  “More 
serious  was  the  contention  that  the  drlv. 
er  was  not  a servant  of  the  company, 
since  he  could  drive  the  cab  about  all 
day  for  his  own  amusement  if  he  chose 
without  incurring  any  penalty  except  the 
certainty  that  he  would  not  be  trusted 
with  one  again— and  even  that  would 
not  amount  to  ‘dismissal,  ” It  was  de- 
cided that  he  was  a servant  and  bound 
to  be  honest.  “The  fare  is  partly  the 
company’s  In  law  and  In  reason;  but  It 
may  be  added  that  the  tips  are  the  driv- 
er’s own.'' 


“The  Tell-Tale  Heart,”  adapted  from 
Poe’s  tale,  was  performed  last  week  as 
a curtain  raiser  at  Daly's  Theatre.  An 
adaptation  In  French  was  brought  out  In 
Paris  some  years  ago.  Poe’s  “The  Sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Prof.  Fether’’  was 
turned  Into  a play,  “Le  Systeme  du  Doc- 
teur  Goudron  et  du  Professeur  Plume,” 
'and  produced  at  the  Grand  Guignol,  the 
home  of  thrillers  and  shockers,  In  1003. 
The  wonder  Is  that  no  Ingenious  French, 
man  has  produced  “The  Black  Cat”  with 
a trained  or  mechanical  cat,  or  “Bere- 
nice” with  a professional  demist  as  the 
hero.  “The  Cask  of  Amontillado”  with 
a free  use  of  real  mortar  and  skilful 
play  with  a trowel  might  excite  a shud- 
der even  in  these  days  when  the  public 
Is  hardened  by  automobile  races 


There  are  all  sorts  of  queer  cases 
In  London  courts.  A man  visiting  a 
skating  rink  lost  the  check  given  to 
him  by  the  guardifn  of  the  oloak 
room.  He  waited  patiently,  Identified 
hls  clothes  and  was  then  staggered 
by  the  imposition  of  a shilling  fine 
because  he  had  lost  the  metal  disc. 
He  declined  to  pay  the  shilling,  went 
home  without  umbrella,  cloak  or  hat 


and  then  brought  suit  for  damages, 
Tho  court  awarded  him  a guinea, 
holding  that  tho  defendant  by  post- 
ing a notice  of  the  shilling  penalty 
did  not  therefore  sot  up  a right  of 
Imposing  It.  There  was  need  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  or  “some  recogni- 
tion of  status  above  the  ordinary 
levels  of  contract  and  accommoda- 
tions.” A wise  commentator  is  of  this 
opinion:  “A  shilling  Is  too  much  to 
ask  in  return  for  a metal  disc  which 
costs  very  much  less;  while  It  is  far 
too  small  to  prevent  Impersonation. 
Unscrupulous  people  who  set  an  eye 
on  a gold-topped  stick  or  a fur-lined 
coat  would  willingly  pay  a shilling  In 
lieu  of  producing  the  vouoher  re- 
quired, and  we  think  the  attendant 
would  be  all  the  more  disposed  to 
hand  It  over  because  of  this  compli- 
ance with  the  arbitrary  rule.” 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  G.  Byron  Hatch  of  Shubael 
Pond:  “I  was  glad  to  see  your  defence 
of  garlic  a fe,w  days  ago.  I eat  It  free- 
ly. The  Guaranies  carry  the  plant 
about  them  because  they  believe  that 
snakes  will  not  come  near  Its  odor.  See 
Dobrlzhoffer  (vol.  II.,  p.  341 ).  1 was 

driving  yesterday  with  three  or  four 
ladles  from  Boston,  and  I sat  on  a seat 
with  the  14-year-dld  daughter  of  one 
of  them.  The  subject  of  female  suf- 
frage came  up,  and  the  mother  was 
especially  violent  in  her  abuse  of  the 
tyrant  man.  I could  not  help  snicker- 
ing once  or  twice,  and  I observed  that 
the  little  girl  looked  at  me  with  a stony 
stare.  Now,  I like  little  girls,  and, 
wishing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her, 

I said:  ‘What  do  you  think  of  it  all, 
Miss  Evelyn?'  She  answered,  and  the 
words  almost  turned  to  Icicles  on  her 
lips:  ‘Sir,  I feel  too  deeply  on  the  sub- 
ject to  discuss  it.’  Reading  the  life  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  I came  across  these 
reasons  for  his  reputation  of  being  an 
eccentric  person:  ‘He  benevolently  set 
apart  two  days  for  the  poor  In  each 
week:  and  for  those  who  were  of  the 
middle  rank  In  life  he  never  would 
take  above  half  a guinea.  He  made  it 
a rule  never  to  take  a fee  from  any  In- 
ferior clergyman,  any  subaltern  officer 
or  any  public  performer.  He  went  even 
beyond  this  gratuitous  bestowal  of  hls 
assistance  and  frequently  gave  pecu- 
niary aid  as  well  as  advice.'  No  won- 
der that  this  physician,  who  died  In 
1790,  was  counted  eccentric  by  hls  col- 
leagues and  the  world  at  large.  I know 
some  physicians  that  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps.  I know  others  that  ask  the 
same  fee  from  servant  and  mistress. 
Last  week  I called  on  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.  I was  told  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  yet  I was  sure  that  I saw  a 
man  running  madly  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  a.  clump  of  pine  trees  as  I 
neared  the  house.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Johnson  would  not  welcome  the 
visit  of  a brother  sociologist?” 

Ay?  (-  2-  j / <■ 

PLAYS  PRESENT  ANDT0C0ME 

The  Popularity  of  Certain  Produc- 
tions Is  of  Long  Continuance. 


Plays  Ending  Tonight. 

Castle  Square,  “The  Spoilers.” 

Grand  Opera  House,  “Charlotte  Tem- 
ple.” 

Bowdoin  Square,  “At  the  North  Pole.'. 
Keith  s,  Cadets  de  Gascoigne,  Fred 
Ray's  Players,  Oscar  Loraine.  etc 

anrrrtCan  "IUSic  Hal1’  Montgomery; 
and  Moore,  Mazuz  and  Mazette,  Midg- 
ley  and  Carlisle,  etc.  * 

Howard  Athenaeum,  “Miss  New  York 
Company.”  orK 

.i^ai®ty’  "The  Pei'islan  Widows  Com- 
panj  • 

Columbia,  “Big  Review  Company.”  j 
BriOs.”  St°ne’6’  "Twenty-five  Black  j 

Plays  of  Next  Week. 

Homs  Setreet,  “On  the  Eve,"  with  I 
,tled,wif  Beicher,  Frank  Keenan,  Ed- 
IV aid  Crawford,  Frederick  Lewis  Harry 
Davenport  and  others  ' y 

„ "The  Wcr'lfl  and  His  Wife,” 

‘b  Iham  Faversham  and  Julia  Opp. 
-iPaik’  A Gentleman  from  Missis- 
Fafrbanks  A WiSe  a"d  Dodgla* 
Lady°"  *al’  R°Se  Stahl  In  “The  Chorus 

"Tbe  Candy  Shop."  with 
Frank  Lalor,  William  Rock  Louis  Har- 
rison, Maud  Fulton  and  ’Annie  Yea- 
mans, 

Boston:  "The  Gay  Hu6sars,"  with 

Anna  Bussert,  Muriel  Terry,  Florence 
Wgb  B°bby  North  and  Harry  Far- 
Castle  Square:  “Our  New  Minister” 

Barker.  , . 

Grand  <5pera  House:  'The  Queen  of1 
the  Secret  Seven.” 

Bowdoin  Square:  "Red  River.” 

S:JP^,t,er'  the  chimpanzee.  Will! 
wardi,  Blanche  Dayne,  Tom  Ed-  j 
wardes,  the  eight  Kellinos  and  others  > 


fl 


I 


3 


herlcan  Music  Hall:  ^iske 

ir.i.  A1  Fields  and  Dave  Lewi-., 
oil.  the  •Fhaiitastic  Phantomes. 

. . v.,_ine  var.aaroo  and  others. 

How- a -d  Athenaeum:  Pat  Wh  te  and 

M aulTty:0"  Louts  Roble  s "Knlcker- 

^*'o*umbla:  "Miss  New-  York.  Jr..” 

(C°  A us  tin  & Stones:  George  Pinault. 

|&>.mpson  the  Great  and  others. 

In  the  Near  Future. 

Hollis:  "The  Patriot,"  with  V Ilham 

^tuijtsUet  ^"Havana.”  with  James  T.  j 

t POBottor'  "Three  Twins,"  with  C1H- 
, ton  Crawford  and  Bessie  McCoy.  Opt.  4. 
J'  Castle  Square:  "The  Circus  Girl. 

OCGrand  Opera  House:  ""Wanted  by 

. the  Police."  Oct.  4.  , | 

American  Mus.c  Hall:  Cecilia  Lof-  . 

II  tus  (Oct  11).  Harry  Lauder,  Consu.  | 
J the  Great  (man  monkey),  "The  D 
l vine  Myrma,"  diver. 

V bt  *-  f ^ f 


AUDIENCES  DELIGHT 
11 HCT1-BMB 

Best  of  Players,  as  a Rule,  Fu- 
tile Creatures  When  They  Try 
to  Speak  Lines  Not  Written 
for  Them. 


discussion  in  consequence  of  “Arsene 
Lupin.”  Cecil  Raleigh  In  London  be- 
lieves that  a stage  criminal  must  be 
made  a charming  character  or  come 
to  a bad  end  if  he  is  to  be  popular. 
Managers  and  actors  In  New  York 
speak  nobly  of  morality  and  the  In- 
fluence of  virtuous  examples.  The 
Era  of  London  thinks  that  the  public 
admires  In  the  stage  criminal  not  the 
crime,  but  his  courage,  readiness,  cool- 
ness; yet  it  also  thinks  that  the  per- 
formance of  "Jack  Sheppard"  encour- 
aged many  young  persons  who  were 
already  Inclined  to  adopt  a career  of 
crime. 

The  stage  criminal,  except  in  melo- 
dramas of  the  good  old  order.  Is  as  a 
rule  a fantastical  personage.  “The  cul- 
tured criminal,”  says  the  Era,  “knows 
bitter  than  to  run  the  risks  and  endure 
the  discomforts  of  burglary.  He  Is  a 
forger  like  Jim  the  Penman,  or  else  he 
engineers  some  colossal  scheme  of  fraud. 
Ke  regards  a burglar  very  much  as  a: 
Royal  Academician  regards  a coal-heav- 
er. And  as  a rule  the  real  burglar  is 
caught  much  and  caught  often.”  The! 
audience,  then,  does  not  take  a play  like 
"Arsene  Lupin’’  seriously.  Yet  one  weak 
point  in  Bernstein's  “Thief”  was  that 
the  theft  itself  did  not  appear  as  a crim- 
inal act  to  the  other  characters,  after 
the  thief  was  known,  as  an  act  worthy  j 
Of  imprisonment  In  Jail. 


Comique,'  Paris,  whose  Melisande  >sj 
said  to  equal  that  of  Miss  Garden,  will 
sing  in  concert  In  England  for  two 
months  beginning  Oct.  1. 

The  manager  of  the  Coliseum,  Lon-; 
don,  claims  that  Miss  Isabel  Carol 
the  equal  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini.  Shd 
comes"  from  California  and  speaks  flu- 
! ently  English.  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man. "She  is  said  to  possess,"  says 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  "a  vocal  range  of 
almost  three  octaves,  and  is  able  to 
touch  G flat,  a feat  accomplished  by: 
few.  That  she  should  have  concealed 
her  light  under  a bushel  for  so  long; 
seems  strange;  what  are  they  doing  at1 
Covent  Garden  to  have  missed  such  a 
treasure?  However,  as  Miss  Carol  has 
been  singing  in  the  principal  Italian, 
cities  In  such  operas  as  ‘The  Barber  of 
Seville,’  ’Lucia  di  Lammermoor,'  'Mig- 
non,’  and  ’Rigoletto,’  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  she  has  hitherto  been  too 
busy  making  her  reputation  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  think  of  England. 

Herbert  Waring  and  Henry  Neville 
have  gone  Into  the  Music  Hall.  They 
appeared  at  the  Hippodrome,  London, 
Sept.  13,  In  “A  Modern  Andromeda;  an 
Enthralling  Story  of  an  Artist’s  Studio." 

Maggie  May,  once  dear  to  Londoners 
by  her  performances  in  musical  come- 
dies, after  studying  singing  with  Jean 
des  Reszke,  returned  to  the  stage  Sept. 
13  at  the  Palace,  London,  with  songs. 


NEWS  OF  THE  DRAMATIC 
. AND  MUSICAL  WORLDS 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  + 

Mr.  Rennold  tVolf  wrote  well  in  the  j 
Morning  Telegraph  of  last  Wednesday! 
against  the  practice  of  calling  out  the 
author  of  a play  for  a speech:  "If  the 

public  has  no  greater  regard  for  Its  own 
welfare  than  to  continue  to  summon  be- 
fore the  curtain  at  first  nights  the  pale, 
awkward  author,  then  let  the  latter,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  future  of 
hi*  product,  arise  in  his  might  and  rebel. 
The  time  has  come  to  suppress  the  'Au- 
thor. Author!’  nuisance,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant hypocrisy.” 

Mr.  Wolf  added  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  last  10  years  the  first 
performances  of  about  500  plays,  of 
which  seven-tenths  were  failures— “most 
of  them  Instantaneous  and  complete”; 
and  yet  there  was  not  a single  Instance 
where  misguided  patrons  In  orchestra 
chairs  and  balcony  did  not  howl  and 
clamor  for  the  poor  wretch  who  had 
perpetrated  the  offence,  and,  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  did  the  deluded 
author  refrain  from  inflicting  his  pres- 
ence on  the  audience  and  submit  to  the 
added  humiliation.’’ 

On  the  occasion  of  a performance  of 
a drama  by  Goethe,  "a  foolish  half- 
dozen  well  to  the  front  demanded  a 
sight  of  the  man  who  had  accomplished 
the  work.  And  It  has  been  written  that 
; when  a half-drunken  patron  once 
shouted  for  the  author  at  a performance 
of  "Merchant  of  Venice’  James  Horan 
arose  and  volunteered.” 

Mr.  Wolf  might  have  added  that  a 
» playwright,  making  a speech  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  an  audience, 
almost  never  appears  to  advantage. 
Naturally  modest,  he  seems  brazen  by 
reason  of  his  shyness.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  the  personal  pronoun  “I”; 
or  he  Is  fulsome  In  his  praise  of  the 
manager  and  the  company.  He  stam- 
mers; his  sentences  are  involved;  he 
is  conscious  of  his  clothes  and  hands, 
or  he  Is  too  familiar  with  the  audl-" 
enee  In  the  exuberance  of  his  Joy. 


Audiences  delight  still  more  In  the 
sport  of  actor-baltlng.  They  bawl 
"Speech,  speech,”  although  the  actor 
■hows  that  he  wishes  to  confine  him- 
self to  bowing.  The  best  actors  are, 
a*  a rule,  weak,  vague,  futile  creat- 
ures when  they  attempt  to  speak  lines 
that  have  not  been  written  for  them. 
They  know  that  this  speechmaking  Is 
a destroyer  of  Illusions.  The  irresist- 
ible comedian  on  the  stage  Is  a mel- 
ancholy thing  when  thus  standing  at 
hay  The  tragedian  returning  thanks 
usually  provokes  laughter,  rather 
than  admiration. 


In  London  and  In  New  York  there  ! 
Is  discussion  as  to  the  moral  effect  of 
hays  In  which  the  heroes  are  crlml- 
>.ls.  There  was  discussion  when 
’.ftles’’  was  produced;  there  is  now 


About  1820  William  Hazlitt  sneered 
more  than  once  because  “The  Beggar’s 
Opera”  was  hissed  in  the  United  States. 

He  reminded  Edmund  Kean  of  this  fact 
and  warned  him  to  play  no  pranks.  "If 
they  do  not  spare  Capt.  Macheath,  do 
you  think  they  will  spare  you?  Do  not 

think  to  redeem  great  vices  by  great  vir- 
tues. They  are  inexorable  to  the  one 
and  insensible  to  the  other.” 

Now  the  moral  of  "The  Beggar’s  Op- 
era,” If  It  have  a moral,  is  to  show  the 
vulgarity  of  vice ; "or  that  the  sophisms 
with  which  the  great  and  powerful  pal- 
liate their  violations  of  integrity  and 
decorum,  are,  in  fact,  common  to  them 
with  the  vilest,  most  abandoned  and 
contemptible  of  the  species.’’  “What 
can  be  more  galling,”  said  Hazlitt,  "than 
the  arguments  used  by  these  would-be 
politicians  that  prove  that  in  hypocrisy, 
selfishness  and  treachery,  they  are  far 
behind  some  of  their  betters?  The  ex- 
clamation of  Mrs.  Peachum  when  her 
daughter  marries  Macheath.  ‘Hussy, 
hussy,  you  will  be  as  111  used  and  as 
much  neglected  as  if  you  had  married 
a lord,’  Is  worth  all  Miss  Hannah  More's 
labored  invectives  on  the  laxity  of  the 
manners  of  high  life.” 

I doubt  whether  an  audience  today 
would  stand  a revival,  unsoftened,  real- 
istically acted,  of  “The  Beggar’s  Opera.’’ 
and  yet  the  show  would  be  inherently 
more  moral  than  many  of  the  plays  now 
in  favor  and  applauded. 

The  London  Times  praised  the  per- 
formance of  “King  Lear”  at  the  Hay- 
market  Sept.  8,  on  account  of  “The 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  acting. 
There  was  no  posturing,  no  sacrifice 
of  the  author  to  the  player.  The  actors 
set  themselves  to  understand  the  words 
they  had  to  say,  and  then  said  them 
for  all  they  were  worth.”  Norman  Mc- 
Kinnel,  who  played  the  part  of  Lear, 
knew  that  the  part  “will  play  itself  if 
fairly  allowed  to  do  so.  He  never  forces 
the  note,  but  is  content  to  feel  the  part, 
and  thus  to  make  the  audience  feel  It 
in  their  turn.  He  dwells  most  lovingly, 
perhaps,  on  the  homely  features  of  the 
character,  upon  the  little,  childlike 
things,  the  weakness,  the  pleading,  the 
‘ahurissement’  of  the  old  man.  That  Is 
to  say,  he  aims  at  nothing  colossal,) 
nothing  Mlchelangelesque ; and  in  that 
moderation  we  hold  that  he  does  well. 

I For  he  succeeds  In  making  the  thing; 
profoundly  affecting.”  The  incidental! 
'hnuslc  by  Norman  O’Neill  was  "quite! 
charming,  but  never  too  insistent,  too! 
obtrusive.”  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  re-) 
viewing  the  performance,  recalled  Sal-j 
vlni  breaking  a branch  from  a tree  orj 
the  beach,  holding  it  as  a sceptre  and 
shouting  his  “Aye,  every  Inch  a king.” 
"We  remember  Edwin  Booth  playing  it 
at  the  Princess’  to  a house  that  only! 
seemed  half  full,  and  did  not  seem  neari 
ly  half-dusted;  and  the  memory  of  hid  ) 
look  and  tone  at  the  words  ’to  deal! 
plainly,  I fear  I am  not  in  my  perfect', 
mind,’  In  the  tent  scene  with  Cordelia, 
abides  with  us  still  as  that  one  of 
the  most  touching  pieces  of  acting  we 
have  ever  witnessed.” 

Miss  Maxine  Elliott  will  open  her  sea.! 
son  at  Kansas  City  Oct.  11  in  "The 
Chaperon”  and  a one-act  curtain  raiser, 
a Japanese  play,  "Sayonara,”  by  Eliza- 
beth Goodnow.  She  will  return  to  New 
York  to  her  own  theatre  about  Jan.  1, 
and  produce  a new  play,  "Deborah  of 
Tod’s,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  De  La  Pasteur. 

Alfred  Sutro,  the  author  of  "The 
Builder  of  Bridges,"  will  probably , 
tome  to  this  country  to  see  the  play  , 
I performed  with  Kyrle  Bellew  in  the  i 
I leading  part.  The  first  performance)  I 
1 will  be  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  30th  Inst.) 

Lulu  Glaser  will  begin  her  season)  j 
Oct.  4,  In  "The  Girl  from  the  States,” 
a new  musical  comedy  by  Glen  McDon- 
ough, with  music  by  Raymond  Hub- 
bell  and  A.  B.  Sloane.  She  will  take 
the  part  of  the  niece  of  the  mayor  of! 
Cumopolis,  O.  She  Is  taken  to  Europe 
to  marry  Into  royalty. 

Mme.  Nazlmova  Is  rehearsing  “The 
Passion  Flower.” 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  of  the  Opera 


Once  upon  a time  the  Freres  Isola 
owned  everything  in  Paris  in  the  way 
of  music  halls.  They  were  the  kings 
of  the  cafe  concert.  Having  achieved 
much  success  in  that  direction,  they 
have  turned  elsewhere  for  further 
triumphs.  Today  their  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  lyric  theatre;  they  are 
the  managers  of  the  Gaite  Theatre, 
which  is  the  popular  and  subven- 
tioned  rival  of  the  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique.  One  of  the  establishments 
which  they  abandoned  when  they 
moved  higher  is  the  Folies  Bergere. 
In  their  place  reign  the  Freres.  Ban- 
nel  They  have  redecorated  the  Folies 
past  recognition,  and  It  was  to  a 
white-and-gold  palace  that  the  world 
was  Invited  the  other  day  to  witness 
the  reopening.  The  "clou”  of  a really 
excellent  program,  comparable  with 
that  of  the  best  houses  In  London,  Is 
a ballet  on  a Bohemian  theme,  which 
has  been  contrived  by  M.  Jean  Riche- 
pin  of  the  Academle  Francalse  and 
Mme.  Mariquita,  the  dancing  mistress 
at  the  Folies.  It  is  a charming  evo- 
cation of  color  and  movement.  The 
dances  are  partly  Bohemian  and  part- 
ly Russian  yet  characterized  by 
the  extraordinary  abandon  and  faun- 


like wilfulness  and  riot  which  belong 
to  the  old  measures  of  both  countries. 
The  costumes  are  of  an  extreme 
beauty  and  brilliancy. — Pall  Mall  Ga- 

“Les  Plus  Fortes,”  the  new  play  by 
Georges  Clemenceau,  which  has  been 
accepted  fey  the  manager  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Paris,  is  not  that  statesman  s 
first.  His  “Voile  du  Bonheur”  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Renaissance,  and  the  sub- 
ject, like  that  of  the  new  one,  was  taken 
from  a philosophical  novel  written  when 
he  was  in  political  retreat.  “Voile  du 
Bonheur.”  with  the  subtitle,  “A  Chinese 
Comedy,"  was  in  one  act,  and  Gabriel 
Faure  wrote  music  for  It.  Even  then  it, 
was  announced  that  Clemenceau  was^  at; 
work  on  "Les  Plus  Fortes.  Gemier, 
Mosnier  and  Miss  A^dree  Megard  took 
the  chief  parts  in  the  earlier  comedy,  I 
which  was  produced  Nov.  4,  1901.  It 
was  performed  14  times,  but  it  had  a 
longer  run  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that 
Clemenceau  is  "delightfully  suave  ’ at 
rehearsal.  A Paris  correspondent  writes: 
"As  a matter  of  fact,  his  direction  is 
merely  nominal;  he  showers  compli- 
ments upon  the  actors  and  actresses 
and  the  managers.  Inconsequence,  he 
Is  known  as  a ‘chic  type,'  which  is  the 
Parisiap  way  of  saying  the  perfect 
gentleman.  Some  one  who  accompanied 
him  to  one  of  these  rehearsals  was 
heard  to  remark:  'The  theatre,  evldent- 
, ly  soothes  the  savage  breast.’  The  al- 
lusion was  to  Clemenceau's  rapid  change 
from  a truculent  parliamentary  manner 
1 to  that  of  a pleasant  gentleman  sitting 
j in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls  and  mildly 
Interjecting  remarks.” 

Eugene  Brleux’s  new  play,  La 
Plus  Forte,’’  will  be  produced  at  the 
Vaudeville  Paris,  tomorrow  night.  It 
is  said  that  in  It  he  has  gone  back  to 
realism.  The  first  act  shows  the  in- 
terior of  a fashionable  photograph- 
er’s studio  with  women  in  expensive 
gowns  before  the  camera.  There  is  i 
also  a scene  of  a dark  room  with  the 
photographer  developing  his  proofs. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  Is  writing  a play. 
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wig  Wuellner,  at  a concert  to  be 
given  in  Symphony  Hail,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Oct.  27,  by  the  Woman’s 
Charity  Club  In  aid  of  the  hospital. 

The  soloists  engaged  for  this  season 
of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  in  Phila- 
delphia are  Miss  Tilly  Koenen,  con- 
tralto; A.  C.  Hinckley,  bass;  Mme.  Car- 
reno,  Mme.  Samaroff,  Pepito  Arriola. 
Cornelius  Ruebner,  pianists;  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler  and  Thaddeus  Rich,  violinists;  Her- 
man Sandby,  ’cellist;  Sergius  Rach- 
maninoff. pianist  and  conductor;  Dr. 
Ludwig  Wuellner,  reader  end  singer. 

Felix  Mottl  has  brought  a suit  for 

divorce  against  his  wife  for  her  extrav- 
agance. She  was  a singer,  and  her  name 
was  Standhartner. 

Hugo  Kaun  has  completed  a new  sym- 
phony, which  will  be  performed  at 
Weimar  and  The  Hague, 
i Rameau’s  “Castor  and  Pollux”  will  be 
1 produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  de  la 
Gaiete.  Paris,  this  winter.  Saint-Saens 
will  supervise  the  performance. 

Gemma  Belllncioni  was  highly  praised 
in  Berlin  recently  for  her  performance 
of  Salome  in  Strauss’  opera.  She  was 
the  first  Italian  to  Impersonate  the  part 
In  Germany. 

The  Herald  has  received  from  the 
Boston  Music  Company  the  handsomely 
printed  score  for  piano  and  voices  of 
Enrico  Bossi’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  a lym- 
phonic  poem  in  a prologue  and  three  i 
parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ,  which  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  this  winter.  The 
original  text  was  adapted  from  Milton’s 
poem  by  Luigi  A.  Villanes.  The  English: 
text  has  been  adapted  by  Florence! 
Hoare  from  the  German  text  of  John) 
Bernhoff  and  Wilhelm  Weber.  Villanes, 
wrote  this  prefatory  note:  “In  under- 

taking this  work,  I have  chiefly  borne 
in  mind  the  requirements  of  the  music! 
and  the  wishes  of  the  composer,  'there-j 
fore  the  translation  into  Italian  after 
Milton  is  necessarily  very  free,  especial^ 
ly  in  the  prologue  and  third  part,  and 
but  little  remains  of  the  original  text,, 
though  the  conception  of  the  poet  has; 
in  all  cases  been  carefully  preserved.”! 
The  singing  solo  characters  are  Adam,( 
Eve,  Satan,  Moloch,  Belial,  Uriel.  God: 
the  Father  is  represented  by  the  chorus, 
and  God  the  Son  by  the  chorus  tenors. 
There  are  orchestral  introductions,  in- 
termezzos and  descriptions. 

This  work  was  first  performed  at 
Augsburg,  Dec.  6,  1903. 

Bossi,  who  was  born  at  Salo,  April 
25,  1861,  is  director  of  the  Music  Ly- 
ceum at  Bologna.  He  is  chiefly  known 
In  Boston  by  his  “Goldonian  Inter- 
mezzi,” for  strings,  which  were  per- 
formed at  a Symphony  concert  Dec.  21, 
1907. 

The  Herald  has  also  received  from 
the  Boston  Music  Company  H.  Clough- 
Leiter’s  “Lasca,  a Frontier  Ballad” 
(text  by  Frank  Desprez),  for  tenor, 
with  orchestra  or  piano  accompani- 
ment. 

The  Herald  has  received  from  Oliver 
Ditson  Company  a “Coloratura  Al- 
bum” compiled  and  edited  by  Eduardo 
Marzo.  The  arias  are  by  Campra,  Han- 
del, Gretry,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Ros- 
sini, Donizetti,  Bellini,  David,  Thomas, 
Verdi,  Gounod,  Delibes,  Massenet,  Bi- 
zet, Bolto.  The  editor  well  says: 
“While  the  study  of  vocalization  devel- 
ops and  equalizes  the  voice,  gives  breath! 
control  and  broadens  the  style,  the) 
coloratura  arias,  being  a resume  of  all) 
that  may  have  been  learned  in  that; 
study,  will  aid  the  student  with  diction! 
and  dramatic  accent  which  could  not 
be  acquired  without  the  use  of  words.” 
This  book  can  be  commended  to  both 
students  and  teachers. 


The  Apollo  Club  will  give  a con- 
cert In  Symphony  Hall  Wednesday, 
Nov.  3.  Mme.  Gadski  will  be  the  so- 
loist. 

The  Boston  Singing  Club  will  give 
at  its  first  concert,  Wednesday,  Dec. 
1,  Bach’s  "Guide  of  Israel,”  and  Chad- 
wick’s "Noel,”  with  orchestra.  The 
program  of  the  second  concert  in 
February  will  Include  short  works 
and  part  songs.  Bach’s  “Passion,  Ac- 
cording to  John,’’  will  be  performed 
In  Lent,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
manner  of  the  first  performance.  Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch  and  his  forces  will 
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Miss  Tilly  Koenen,  a distinguished 
Dutch  contralto,  will  make  her  first 
appearance  Jn  America  with  Dr.  Lud- 


The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York 
publishes  this  personal  jfaragraph: 
“Lillian  Nordlca,  from  whose  dark 
brown  tresses  the  last  lingering  orange 
blossom  has  not  yet  fallen,  will  sing  a 
new  part  at  the  Metropolitan  next  sea- 
son. It  will  be  Floria  Tosca  In  ‘Tosca.’ 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  eager  de- 
signs upon  tho  same  role.  That  is  not 
remarkable,  though;  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  has  eager  designs  on 
I:  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mme. 
Fames  made  pathetic  attempts  to  shake 
the  soul  of  the  audience  by  hei  nePre 
sentatiorr  of  the  woes  of  Floria.  There 
has  been  one  great  operatic  Tosca 
this  country,  the  memorable  imperson- 
ation by  Mme.  Ternina,  memoraole  by 
reason  of  dramatic  intensity  ratner 
than  by  fluency  and  charm  of  -song. 

Nothing  has  been  said  recently  ot 
Miss  Farrar’s  love  affairs,  which,  after 
all  are  her  own  business,  and  should 
not  interest  even  her  press  agent;  but 
the  story  that  Miss  Garden  will  wed  a 
“fabulously  wealthy  Russian  nobleman 
has  been  revived,  and  no  doubt  the 
usual  and  expected  contradiction  wi.l 
follow.  Miss  Garden  is  now  wearing  ’ a 
large  diamond  ring,  which  she  says  is 
the  mark  of  her  engagement.  It  is  a 
pure  white  stone  of  great  size,  and  it 
Is  said  was  found  by  Prince  Mayrcor- 
dato  in  India,  where  it  had  once  adorned 
the  crown  of  a famous  Rajah.  No 
doubt  she  Is  wearing  the  ring,  but  the 
doubting  Thomas  will  wait  until  the 
ceremony  In  church.  "The  prince  owns 
six  palaces  in  Russia  and  several  others 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.”  Thus  he 
surpasses  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
who  had  only  one  palace  for  each  sea- 
son. jjLii jg.  . 


;eatre  <tu  Grand-Gulgnol,  the 
of  blood-curdling  plays,  Is  on  the 
of  disappearing.  The  house  Is  to  be 
Hi  down,  and  In  Its  place  the  land- 
Intends  to  build  what  Is  called  here 
naison  de  rapport,"  1.  e.,  a huge 
house  with  numberless  flats,  that  will 
bring  much  rent  to  Its  owner.  The 
theatre  has  proved  a little  gold  mine  to 
its  manager.  Max  Maurey.  but  It  Is  un- 
likely  that  this  gentleman  will  transfer! 
the  Grand -Guignol  to  another  quarter  of  ; 
the  town  Having  made  his  little  pile,  i 
M.  Maurey — who  has  already  produced  1 
many  successful  plays— will  very  likely  I 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  writing] 
amusing  "one  acts."  of  which  he  has ' 
the  specialty. — The  Bra  (London) 


Antoine  will  revive  Mollere’s  "Georges 
Dandin"  at  the  Odeon,  Paris.  The 
comedy  has  not  been  played  at  that  the- 
atre for  many  years. 

W.  Devereux’s  new  play.  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  will  be  produced  at  Birming- 
ham. Eng.,  by  Lewis  Waller  Oct.  4.  The 
story  is  of  Raleigh's  courtship  of  Bessie 
Throgmorton,  and  Sir  Walter  rescues 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  Balllngton 
conspiracy 

Schubert’s  unfinished  oratorio,  "Laz- 
arus," was  performed  for  the  first  time 
m England,  and  only  in  excerpts,  at  the 
Hereford  festival  Sept.  8.  The  correspon- 
dent of  the  Glasgow  Herald  wrote:  "The 
reason  for  its  neglect  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  it  contains  very  little  that  is  at  all 
worthy  of  the  composer  of  the  great  un- 
finished symphony.  Extensive  'cuts’  had 
been  made  In  the  original  but  as  these 
were  presumably  in  the  least  attractive 
places  the  disappointment  felt  by  even 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  com- 
poser cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
them.  Even  Schubert,  It  appears,  was 
capable  of  writing  quite  ordinary  and 
commonplace  music,  and  it  was  rather 
unkind  of  the  festival  committee  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  by  unearthing 
'Lazarus.'  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  now 
be  interred  again  and  allowed  to  rest 
in  peace.” 

Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Chanfrau,  born 
Baker  and  the  widow  of  Frank  Chan- 
frau, died  at  Burlington,  N.  J„  Sept  21 
She  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  72  years 
ago.  She  was  seen  and  admired  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  as  long  ago  as  1863-64, 
and  In  1872  she  was  seen  there  as  the 
heroine  in  ‘‘Christie  Johnstone"  and 
Dora."  In  1881  she  played  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  In  "East  Lynne."  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  (1884)  she  re- 
tired for  a time  from  the  stage,  but  she 
ifterward  made  a European  tour  and 
reappeared  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
p New  — *-  * 


'al  art  like  music  full  play. 
One  did  not  feel  that  complete  success 
was  always  attained  in  the  earlier 
parts." 

These  new  works:  "The  Vision  of 

j Cleopatra"  by  Havergal  Brian;  "Ode  on 
rime  by  Walford  Davies;  a set  of 
choral  variations  on  two  folk  songs  by 
Rutland  Barrington,  and  a 12-part 
chorus.  “Rest,"  will  be  produced  at  the 
Southport  (Eng.)  festival,  beginning 

VJCt.  lo. 

wt'VC.afld  (E,,Cr-)  'vll>  have  a music 
5?*tlvai  ^ginning  Oct.  20.  Haydn’s  "Re- 
lo1bias"  will  be  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  Other  un- 

kor  .‘nT1;8  'ViU  1,0  R1,)sky  Korsa- 
koff s Ballad  of  the  Doom  of  Oleg  ” 
an  overture  phantasy  "Prometheus"  bv 
Edgar  L.  Balnton;  "The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada by  Rutland  Boughton:  H.  Had- 
leys symphonic  poem  "Salome"’  Bu- 
soni’s concerto  for  piano,  orchestra  and 
male  chorus;  and  A.  von  Carse’s  sym- 
phony In  6 minor. 

Forn uPPdara  tliaLthe  °pera  slnser  Rita 
Fornla,  now  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Company,  and  formerly  known  as  Rita 
nlan’  • w,it,h  Mr-  S£*v'af  e’s  Company, 

T xt  mariie?  Ia?t  APriI  to  Frank  Labey 
a New  York  business  man. 


Claude  Debussy — Two  movements  for  qunrtet 
tu  (»  minor. 

Giovanni  Sgambatlc— Quartot  In  O sharp  mi- 
nor, op.  17, 


Worcester  Festival. 

The  52d  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association 
| ■"  hi  be  held  In  Mechanics’  Hall 
I Worcester,  Sept.  29-Oet.  1.  Arthur’ 

Mees  of  New.  \ork  and  Gustav  Strube 
o Boston  are  the  conductors.  The  pro- 
j grams  will  be  as  follows: 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  SEPT  -9 
«.OT’1'lta,LWr  with  these'  solo 
Miller.  Messrs.  MHler  Ieagie‘WoidhriStInB 
THURSDAY 


Hess-Schroeder  Quartet. 

The  five  concerts  of  the  Hess- 
Sohroeder  quartet  will  be  given  this 
season  In  Jordan  Hall  as  follows-  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  25;  Tuesday,  Nov,  16;  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  6,  27:  Tuesday,  March  15  The 
list  of  works  that  will  be  performed  In- 
cludes: 

Beethoven:  Quartet  in  C major,  op  59, 

No.  4,  quartet  In  C sharp  minor,  op.  31. 
Brahms;  Sextet  in  B flat  major,  op  is 

ceff™(°Kime  * *°r  P'an°  and  vlolon- 

Chadwlck:  Quartet  In  D minor  op  6 

i„DabS,.,  IpW01om°Vements  fr°m 

DIttersdorf:  Quartet  in  E flat  major 
Dvorak:  Three  movements  from  Ter- 

zotto.  op.  74. 

Faure:  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  In  a 
major,  op.  13.  1 A 

quartef'  Theme  and  vttr‘atlon«  for  string 

Haydn:  Conoertante  in  B flat  major 

for  violin  violoncello,  Oboe  and  bassoon 
tnret  time). 

opIPlP8°I1(SrWs't17.mn.T:  QUar*e‘  A 

v|r?8rli.  «in.f  anAd  ^ 

IjMbert:  Quartet  In,  G major,  op,  161. 

No  Quar^t  in  A minor,  op  41, 

tlmd)4ll,IS:  Quartet>  op-  88  (new,  first 

Sgambatl:  Quartet  in  D flat  major,  op. 

Leo  Weiner:  Quartet  in  E flat  maior 

op.  4.  No.  1 (first  tlrpe).  major. 

Lolo  tariff:  Two  movements  from 

quartet  in  D major,  op.  25  (first  time). 

MEN  AND  THINGS. 


York.  Still  later  she  bought 

the  Long  Branch  News,  but  abandoned 
t to  be  active  in  Christian  Science  in 

Philadelphia. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Nutt  last  week  re- 
ailed  the  story  told  of  Lablache,’  the 
•normous  baritone.  A provincial  visit- 
hg  In  Parl6  rang  his  bell,  mistaking  the 
ulte  for  the  one  in  which  Gen.  Tom 
T.umb  was  lodging.  Lablache  hap- 
ened  to  open  the  door.  "Tom  Thumb?" 
altered  the  visitor.  "I  am  Gen.  Tom 
.’humb,"  roar.ed  Lablache.  "You?  But 
hey  told  me  he  was  very  small." 
Well."  answered  Lablache,  “that  is 
vhen  I perform  in  public;  but  at  home 
take  it  easy.” 

“A  new  tenor  has  been  discovered"  at 
)stend.  His  name  Is  Antonio  Paoll  and 
he  tosses  off  his  high  A’s,  B’s  and  C’s 
rith  a vigor  and  a volume  that  recall 
’amagno.”  . Boston  heard  him  nearly 
even  years  ago.  He  took  the  part  of 
uriddu  In  the  performance  of  “Caval- 
;ria  Rusticana,"  led  by  Mascagni,  in 
luslc  Hall,  now  American  Music  Hall, 
3,  1902.  Mme.  Bianchini-Cappelll 
'as  the  Santuzza,  Mme.  Mantelli  the 
•ola,  and  Virgilio  Beliatti  was  the 
Ifio. 

Anna  Held,  who  warns  young  girls 
gainst  going  on  the  stage  in  musical 
omedy  on  account  of  the  Insults  and 
emptations  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
;cted.  has  a dress  of  pink  Liberty  satin 
nd  ..diamonds  for  her  reappearance  in 
Miss  Innocence."  Miss  Held  will  wear 
ink'  stockings,  also  embroidered  with 
lamonds.  Some  years  ago  an  English 
ctress  appeared  here  in  a musical 
omedy  who  had  a diamond  neatly  em- 
edded  in  one  of  her  front  teeth. 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  prepared  for 
ublication  the  text  of  “Patience,”  "The 
irates  of  Penzance,”  “Princess  Ida" 
nd  “The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard”  under 
le  title  of  “Savoy  Operas,”  Messrs, 
sell,’  who  issued  an  edition  of  "H  M. 

. Pinafore"  last  year,  will  be  the  pub- 
shers,  and  a set  of  22  illustrations  in 

with  title  page  and  binding  and 
ative  effects,  will  be  supplied  by 
■tuSBell  Flint 


Weber  AFTERNOON.  SEPT.  30. 

Cminn) -, Overture.  “Euryanthe 

Immortelle 


e Glasgow  Herald  says  apropos  of 
hlrd  part  of  Granville  Bantock’s 
ar  Khayyam,"  to  be  produced  at 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  festival  early 
nonth:  "One  Is  not  sure  that  Mr. 
pek  was  wise  In  his  choice  of  Omar 
nusical  setting.  The  Rubaiyat  does 
eem  to  call  for  music.  Apart  from 
act  that  It  Is  finished  art  in  Itself, 
ntent  is  too  philosophic  to  allow 


Gounod...  Aria 

Str„be.M.l88.iaar 

T »°"SSS5“}°  P°ems  wiVh'  Vl°‘a  obligato 
b Fantastic  Dance." 

Arta.\°!a  obbI,sato  by  Emil  Fer:r. 

Tschaiitowskv.  <).'.Ir^.e,dericH . Weld 

Symphony  No.  IV 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  SEPT.  30. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON.  OCT  1 
Beethoven A?,vaerjLure-  "Corlolanus” 

iii"  "„;,ArIa  from  Don  Carlos" 

MacDoweUM‘SB  Marg,S*  Reye*- 

Grieg...  J°_neP?em-  "Lamia" 

Mi'ss'tiVP  r Cert0  in  A Minor 
Strauss  MISS  ~na  Lerner. 
btrauss  Tone  Poem,  „Don  Juan„ 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCT  1 
Sinigaglia 

Weber.  . Chiozzotte 

Scheinpflug  ’ 

Verdi.. -^--^Reac^^ 

^ ™ Cracker" 

Wolf  ^rs.  Rider-kelsey.  ° S°n° 

Massenet .' Italian  Serenade 

WmherSSe  C0Ul6r  “es’larmesi-'-'from, 
Miss  Jeanne  Gervllle-Reaeho 

— : 

"King  '0t  ' ' "from 

Reserved  seats  will  bo  on  sale  at  Me- 
chanics’ Hall,  Worcester,  during  the 

cTrte  °„thxe  ffStiVal  The  ^ternoon  con! 
w a begln  at  2:30  o’clock;  theeven- 
Pfh,  rCertS  at  8 °’c]ock-  There  will  be 
public  morning  rehearsals. 


Kneisel  Concert  Season. 

With  the  concerts  planned  for  the 
coming  season  In  this  city  by  the  Knei- 
sel string  quartet,  It  will  complete  its 
25th  year  of  activity  in  the  musical  life 
of  America.  The  quartet  was  organized 
by  Mr.  Kneisel  when  he  joined  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  In  1885,  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  It 
represents  the  highest  art  In  its  own 
particular  line  of  musical  work.  A fit- 
ting observance  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Kneisel’s  formation  of  the  quar- 
tet is  planned  as  one  of  the  events  of 
the  coming  season.  The  quartet  will 
give  two  series  of  concerts  here  during 
the  coming  months.  Four  concerts  are 
announced  at  Chickering  Hall  on  the 
Tuesday  evenings  of  Nov.  9.  Dec.  28,  Feb. 
22  and  March  22,  and  three  matinees  In 
the  music  room  of  Fenway  Court  on  Fri- 
day afternoons,  Dec.  10,  Jan.  14  and  Feb.  25 
at  which  the  attendance  will  be  limited 
to  300.  Between  Oct.  1 and  Oct.  15  pa- 
trons of  last  season's  concerts  will  have 
first  choice  of  seats  for  either  or  both 
of  these  series  by  applying  at  the  Bos-  : 
ton  Music  Company's  store  on  West 
street.  On  and  after  Oct.  15  any  seats 
remaining  unsold  for  either  or  both  of 
the  series  may  be  obtained  at  the  same 
place.  The  works  to  be  performed  in 
Chickering  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

Beethoven — Quintet  in  C major,  on  29- 
quartet  in  E minor,  on.  59,  No.  2;  quartet  in' 
E-flat  major,  od.  127. 

Corelli— Sonata  in  D minor  for  violoncello 

Dittersdorf — Quartet  in  E-flat  major 

Mozart— Quartet  in  F major  for  oboe,  violin 
viola  and  ’cello;  Menuetto  from  quartet  In  Ei 
flat  major. 

Volkmann — Quartet  in  G minor,  on.  1* 

Mendelssohn— Canzonetta  from  quartet  in  B 
flat  major,  op.  12. 

Cesar  Franck — Trio  in  F sham  minor  fot 
pianoforte,  violin  and  'cello,  op.  I. 

Dvorak— Quartet  in  G major,  on.  106. 

Camille  Snint-Saens — Quartet  in  B-flat  major 
for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola  and  'cello,  op.  il.  ; 


Mr.  Luclen  B.  Henderson  writes  to 
us  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  Interested  in  your 
stray  remarks  about  garlic,  and  I 
| have  been  surprised  that  neither  you 
nor  your  correspondents  have  made 
more  than  a passing  allusion  to  the 
use  of  the  plant  in  magic.  It  was  an 
old  belief,  especially  among  the  gyp- 
sies. that  lightning  leaves  behind  it  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  garlic,  j 
Sailors  of  certain  lands  carry  a sack  i 
of  garlic  to  avert  shipwreck,  and  'the 
modern  Greeks  and  Turks  believe  the  ! 
plant  to  be  a charm  against  storms, 
bad  weather,  misfortune  of  any  kind, 
evil  spirits.  Some  think  that  the’  [ 
moly  given  by  Hermes  to  Ulysses 
when  he  was  about  to  visit  Circe  was 
nothing  else  but  this  foolishly  de- 
spised plant.  There  is  a demon  known 
as  the  Harginn,  Hargin  or  Chagrin 
that  delights  in  tormenting  horses. 
If  your  horse  in  the  morning  appears 
jaded,  dripping  with  sweat,  with 
tangled  mane,  tie  it  to  a stake  which 
has  been  rubbed  with  gallc  juice;  lav 
ja  red  thread  in  the  form  of  a cross 
| on  the  ground,  but  so  that  the  heels 
or  the  horse  cannot  disturb  it,  and 
sing  loudly  while  you  arrange  the 
thread: 

All  evil  stay  here, 

Stay  in  the  long  thread, 

In  the  next  brook. 

Give  thy  water, 

Jump  in  Chagrin! 

Therein  perish  quickly! 

d-irtn/°D  W‘Sh  -y°Ur  h0rSS  t0  be  live)y 

tttwhi  I wamn°  moon  rub  its  spine 
with  the  plant,  and  the  remedy  will  be 
the  more  efficacious  if  the  garlic  is  put 

f,'°T  the  clothes  of  a man 
that  has  been  hanged.  Witches  will  not 
touch  a child  if  garlic  is  put  near  it. 

Garlic  is  known  in  onelromancy;  to 
dream  of  it  Indicates  the  discovery  of 
hidden  treasure,  but  also  the  approach 
of  a domestic  quarrel.  They  that  fear 
the  Jaundice  should  wear  13  cloves  of 
sarlic  at  'the  end  of  a string  round  the 
neck  for  13  days,  but  the  wearer  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  the  13th  day 
should  go  to  the  corner  of  two  streets, 
take  off  the  necklace,  fling  it  behind 
him  and  run  home  without  turning  to 
look  behind  him.  Discorides  recom-  , 
mends  the  plant  taken  along  with  wine 
against  the  bite  of  a viper,  and  it  is  an  I 
excellent  cataplasm  for  the  bite  of  a I 
mad  dog.  It  Is  helpful  in  leprosy  eruc-  I 
tations,  as  a vermifuge,  in  dropsy  sci. 
atlca.  As  a pleasant  gargle,  it  relieves 
toothache.  But  Ruffus,  quoted  by  Sera- 
pion,  insists  that  it  is  hurtful  to  ears 
liver,  lungs  and  kidneys  floating  or 
nailed. 

Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  said  that  gar- 
lic was  the  curse  of  Spain.  'I  remem- 
ber a charming  French  friend  of  mine 
who  used,  now  and  again  to  give 
himself  a great  treat  of  gig’ot  stuffed 
with  garlic,  after  which  meal  he 
would  drink  a few  glasses  of  tafia, 
smoke  a cigarette  or  two  of  caporal, 
ond  then  call  upon  me  and  invariably 
kiss  me.  His  breath  was  attar  of  roses 
or  ess.  beuquet  compared  to  the  per- 
son of  an  average  Spaniard.’  The 
Spaniard  has  the  smell  in  his  skin,  in 
his  clothes.  A Spanish  gentleman 
aoores  a woman  thus  flavored.  One  of 
them,  extolling  the  beauty  and  virtue 
of  Englishwomen,  said  to  Mr.  Beatty- 
ICingston:  ’There  is  only  one  fault 

that  I detected  In  them — their  skin 
has  no  perfume.  When  I kiss  a Span- 
ish lady’s  hand  I smell  that  delicious 
national  odor  that  we  all  adore;  but 
an  English  lady’s  hand,  though  deli- 
cately white  and  soft,  does  pot  abso- 
lutely smell  of  anything.”- 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  see  that  Mr  Hen- 
derson does  not  treat  this  subject 
flippantly,  for  garlic  Is  a serious  thing. 

Was  not  garlic  treated  as  a god  when 
the  Egyptians  took  an  oath?  Did  not 
he  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  worship 
the  plant?  I 


dispute  ovor  the  question  whether  the 
captured  Moorish  pretender,  or  a man 
lured  tq  Impersonate  him,  was  exposed 
hi  a cage.  When  we  are  told  of  pris- 
oners In  cages  we  Instinctively  think  of 
Ba.lazet.  The  old  dictionary  of  Jeremy 
Collier  tells  the  story:  how  to  punish 

his  extraordinary  pride  the  King  of  the 
Tartars  led  Ba.lazet  through  his 
army  on  a mule,  "put  him  In  an  Iron 
Rage,  and  in  tills  posture  set  him  under 
his  table  to  pick  up  crumbs  like  a dog; 
which,  with  the  sight  of  his  wife  thus 
lgnominiously  used,  enraged  him  to  that 
height  that  he  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  cage  Anno  Christ!  14p3  In 
the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  and  eighth 
month  of  his  captivity.”  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  fancying  rare  pictures,  be- 
thought himself  of  "draughts  of  three 
passionate  looks:  of  Thyestes  when  he 
was  told  at  the  table  that  he  had  eaten 
a piece  of  his  own  son;  of  Bajazet  when 
he  went  Into  the  Iron  cage;  of  Oedipus 
when  he  first  came  to  know  that  he  had 
killed  his  father  and  married  his 
mother.”  In  Marlowe's  "Tamburlaine 
the  Great,"  Bajazet  is  drawn  in  a cage 
upon  the  stage  by  two  Moors,  let  out 
to  serve  as  footstool  for  Tamburlaine, 
put  back  again,  exhibited  at  the  ban- 
quet where  courses  of  crowns  were 
served.  And  in  the  fifth  act  of  part 
first  he  brains  himself  after  a speech  of 
thunderous  words." 

This  form  of  imprisonment,  much  In 
vogue  in  the  15th  century,  i6  now  a rare 
punishment  even  In  countries  of  the 
east.  It  was  reported  in  1860  that  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  and  Lord  Loch,  captured 
by  the  Chinese,  were  thus  imprisoned; 
but  tlie  statement  was  denied  by  the 
I biographer  of  the  first  named.  The  15th 
century  was  the  fine  old  time,  wheh 
Cardinal  Jean  de  la  Balue  spent  II 
[ years  In  a cage  eight  feet  square;  when 
even  Philippe  de  Confines  passed  eight 
months  in  a cage  described  by  him  as 
covered  with  iron  spikes  inside  and  out, 
less  than  seven  feet  high,  less  than 
eight  feet  wide.  This  was  worse  even 
than  the  order  of  "The  Third  De- 
gree.” 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

rir,ti:e:rma  wins  Appr°ba- 

t'on  of  Large  Audience. 


- "The 
sensa- 
act*,  by  Owen 


CRAM nBy  PHILIP  HALE. 

I GRAND  OPERA  HOl'SF 
Queen  of  ths  Secret  Seven."  a 
it  onal  drama  in  fOU 
Fa  vis. 

I James  Garnett.  . 

Tom  Garnett u^ank  I\  Haven 

koliintl  Merrick  H n I pli  ,J,  Herbert 

”osr’  Merrick.... f”1'"  I’.  Li.r-knev 

Irene  Dnrton.  Paulino  FlotclicV 

biikey  . Saunders. Cora  Quinton 

"Ilham  Kane...  ••Emily  Curtis 

Barney  Fav .•...James  Roberts 

IMo.v  Toy ’, Georg,.  It.  SinPlaiJ 

b?uS  "'ong Bert  Color 

A,<  Lpe ••■■Nat  Davis 

(Sam  Wall Thomas  Wartl 

| Hung  Tong. . James  Rader 

Slug  Woo.... 

Loo  Mnh 

j GIga  Lenox. . . 

I Olga 


In  years  to  come  there  may  well  be 


_ , - Rader 
-Tolin  Hilton 
■Beverly  Hutchins 

PciirP  iJ,6  Abbott 

Lenox  was  Queen  of  the  Secret 
I Seven,  a band  of  desperate  villians,  and 
| file  loved  Tom  Garnett,  the  son  of  a 
man  of  wealth  1 a 

J through  her  mea S sPurned  her,  and 

f ^eft  and.  going  "to  New  YoTk^hf,  °f 
; came  an  opium  fiend  Tron  rhV‘  e 
IHeved  in  him  l Farton  be. 

his  wife  abominab  v nA  \nd  treated 

he^oV00"?  had  falIen  on  her.  he"  took 
the  den  V^Secret  Set  aft6rrrd  l° 
Plotted  that  sheSshouldS  fah'tlTro?re,  h® 

I ;e?cue  and  armed  with  revolvers  Tn  : 

SecreSasevednn  ‘'if  iea,ous  Queen  of  the 
, secret  beven  walled  up  Irene  with  • 

venlent. stones  and  mortar,  but  her  scheme  ' 

I nesT  bT  W?S  ",0t  or*inal  with  her-wTt!  ! 

„ , Ra: Izac  s La  Grande  Breteche  ” 1 
|Pue|S.  ?ask  of  Amontillado,”  and  man’v  I 

and  f-ifthf  about  en'in£  vestal  virgins  ' 
and  faithless  nuns.  Tom  freed  her  w t h I 
One  jab  of  a crowbar.  There  are  J 

fer<f°as  si.kev  "T  b6Sides  ^ 

,,  !*  a®  *^u^ey,  who  sang  comic  sone-^  tn 

-voiand  s morning-room,  although  iU-a s 

no  ,ime  tor  jesting,  and  Barney  Fay 
who  sang  an  Irish  song  effectively 
Ithe  street  | without  incurring  the  ven 

! poficef  °f  eith<>r  thc  Secret  Seven  the 

scenes  fuf!1  of  sensational 

scenes.  it  was  interesting  to  note 
how  oven  the  good  peop, ^including 
Kukey,  were  provided  with  pistols 

llAl  h f3"  Carrle,i  ln  Pockets,  travel..' 
lin&  bag*,  shopping  nags  and  other 
receptacles.  The  dialogue  was  ° nf 
tnated  with  pistol  shots,  no’r  w",^  i 
knives,  swords,  clubs  and  pitchfork!’ 

The  nl?  " acccntuation  of  the  lines  I 

suffering  sisters  and  the  tl  ' the 

dians.  Mora,  sentiments  ^11^  ex-' | 


m 


g,l V-JO  won  immediate  and  hearty  ] 
robation.  Only  when  there  were  | 
sages  of  tender  sentiment  was  the! 
itude  of  the  audience  uncertain,  as  j 
our  the  spectators,  stirred  by  the  j 
n play,  were  unwilling  to  confess 
emselves  moved  by  the  expression  j 
f gentler  emotion. 

Jp  **\Y  an  ted  by  the  Police,"  a "thrlllo 
Bran'-'."  with  Harold  Vosburg  as  the 
he  ro,  w t’,1  be  performed  rext  week. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

John  Craig  Stock  Company  Presents 
••Our  New  Minister.” 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  The 

John  Crate  stock  company  presents 
"Our  New  Minister,"  t>y  Denman 
Thompson  and  George  W.  Ryer,  with 
the  following  cast: 

Tli.iddens  Strong John  Craig 

Ca-Ttn  Abdaf  Russell  Clarke 

Hanctbii  Chapman Bert  Young 

SylTanns  Rartlett William  Corey  . 

ObidUU  Blurton "•  c-  ''  als,’l  . 

Cti-'  ' Hoten  George  Hassell  i 

Darius  Startle Donald  Meek 

Ije-o  Rniw'-n  Theodore  Frtebus 

Jack  Fraieer.'. Wilfred  Young 

Skeencks  A1  Roberts 

Nance  Ransom Gertrude  Binley 

K?'ht*r  Strong Florence  Shirley 

(Dorcas  Tattleby Mabel  Colcord 

I "Our  New  Minister”  is  a rural  play. 
Therefore  the  scenery  is  interesting.  The 
: first  act  shows  the  little  village  store, 
w.th  a barn  down  front  and  blue  hills 
in  the  distance.  The  second  shows  the 
minister's  sitting  room,  cosey,  old-fash- 
ioned. The  third  shows  Lem  Ransom's 
cobbler  shop.  So  far  as  the  play  goes, 
there  is  little  of  interest  except  the 
scenerr. 

But  in  the  waste  of  interminable  solilo- 
quy, rhetorical  speeches,  meaningless 
walkings  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
there  were  three  oases.  They  were 
called  Curtis  Hoten,  Darius  Startle  and 
Skeezicks.  played  respectively  by  George 
Hassell,  Donald  Meek  and  Al.  Roberts. 
Of  these  dramatic  oases  Donald  Meek 
‘was  the  biggest  and  the  most  refresh- 
ing. Nobody  knew  what  happened  to 
the  plot.  The  little  thread  of  story 
trailed  off  and  lost  itself,  was  fetched 
into  view  again  and  eluded  its  pursuers 
once  more.  Nobody  cared.  For  Donald 
Meed  did  not  get  lost.  "No,  siree,  by 
chowder!"  His  impersonation  of  the  1 
f .mboyant,  wizened  sheriff  was  a nota-  | 
l ble  one.  It  alone  makes  the  play  worth 
■ seeing.  When  in  the  last  act  Darius 
flings  off  half  a dozen  vests  and  fights 
Obadlah.  the  audience  roars.  Not  for  | 
one  moment  does  Donald  Meek  forget  j 
his  part.  Even  as  the  curtain  descends, 
he  remembers  to  make  his  wiry  little 
handslap  and  his  idiotic  kick.  George 
Hassell  was  funny  and  effective  as  the 
good  Samaritan,  Curtis  Hoten.  Al.  Rob- 
erts was  the  typical  Bowery  boy.  His 
overdone  humor  was  an  arc  light  in 
outer  darkness  compared  with  the  blank 
desolateness  of  the  other  characters. 
John  Craig  had  a wooden  part,  but  he 
made  it  as  human  as  possible.  The 
women  were  entirely  unhuman,  and  the 
play — also  the  horrible  little  village  of 
Hardscrabble— would  have  been  better 
j without  them 

L But  "The  Circus  Girl"  is  coming  next 
week. 


HUD  BILLJT  KEITH’S 

The  Kellinos  Share  Honors  with 
Peter,  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
Show  Many  Clever  Feats  of 
Balancing. 

VARIED  PROGRAM  GETS 
ABUNDANCE  OF  APPLAUSE 


GLOBE  THEATRE. 

i “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”  Acted  by 
a Competent  Company. 


GLOBE  THEATRE-Henry  B.  Harris' 
troductlon  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 


Ro?*»mor« Dora  L.  Alien 

X *s  bl  tt Marga  re  t Sh  a y ne 

s Ron 'more Walter  Allen 

John  Burkett  Ryder Ida  Glen 

ldjce  Stott Seymour  Stratton 

•ft'-i  Ryder. George  Carson*  Casselberry 

•y  Rofc«rnore Edith  Barker 

Robert* Ro«e  E.  Tapley 

Burkett  Ryder., Oliver  Doud  Byron 

Flraroy  Ragley Clifford  Leigh 

tor  Robert.* William  II.  Burton 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

j "Red  River”  Story  of  Southern  Life; 
with  Interesting  Plot. 


An  acrobatic  act  rarely  possesses 
sufficient  intrinsic  merit  and  novelty  to 
warrant  being  featured  as  the  head- 
line attraction  of  a present-day  vaude- 
• vllle  bill,  but  the  eight  Kellinos,  who 
are  appearing  at  Keith's  this  week  are 
entitled  to  share  the  stellar  position  on 
the  program  with  Peter,  the  great  chim. 
panzee,  who  entered  yesterday  upon  the1 
closing  week  of  a three  weeks’  success-! 
ful  run 

The  Kellinos  are  a European  troupe 
of  eight,  and  in  an  act  20  minutes'  long 
introduce  many  new  feats,  any  one  of 
which  would  in  itself  be  a fitting  climax 
to  their  work.  Their  work  is  a combi- 
nation of  head  and  foot  balancing,  with 
an  intermixture  of  daring  tumbling,  in 
which  the  entire  troupe  participate.  The 
staging  of  the  Kellinos’  act  is  as  elabo-  \ 
rate  as  their  work  is  excellent. 

Peter,  though  thousands  have  mar- 
velled at  the  unfailing  intelligence  he 
has  shown  during  his  stay  in  Boston,  i 
was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
His  smoking  of  cigarettes  and  riding 
of  a bicycle,  in  and  out  through  a row 
of  wine  bottles  were  two  of  his  little 
feats  that  scored  most  heavily. 

James  Harrigan,  the  original  tramp 
juggler,  and  no  one  disputes  his  title, 
returns  to  Boston  this  week  to  repeat 
his  former  successes.  Harrigan  in  his 
act  cleverly  blends  the  old  and  the 
new.  retaining  some  former  features 
of  his  line,  but  adding  enough  others 
to  make  it  all  acceptable. 

Tom  Edwards,  English  ventriloquist 
and  the  top-notcher  of  his  fellow-per- 1 
formers,  derives  a lot  of  amusement  for 
himself  and  audience  taking  care  of 
his  family  of  five  children  during  the 
mother’s  absence  at  a suffragette  meet- 
ing. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne 
enter  upon  the  second  week  of  their 
present  visit  to  Boston  in  one  of  their 
original  sketches  entitled  "Town  Hall 
Tonight.”  Cressy  has  turned  out  many 
a clever  little  play,  but  few  wear  better 
than  this  one. 

Earlier  in  the  bill  are  Paul  Stevens,  a; 
wire  worker  and  pole  balancer,  whose  I 
handicap  of  the  loss  of  one  leg  seeming- 
ly in  no  way  affects  his  work,  and  | 
Waterbury  Brothers  and  Tenney,  who 
present  a tuneful  mixture  of  melody  and 
comedy,  and  Arthur  Cameron,  a singer 
of  quaint  English  nonsense  songs. 

Next  week  Annette  Kellermann  comes 
to  Keith's,  taking  Peter’s  place  at  the 
( top  of  the  bill. 

VAUDEVILLE  PROGRAM 
OF  NOVEL  FEATUHES 


American  Music  Hal!  Bill  In- 
cludes Bright  Little  Play  by 
Fiske  O’Hara  and  Rivoli,  the 
“Change  Artist.” 


Caesar  Rivoli  retains  an  unruffled  de-1 
meanor  while  working  like  a rousta- 
bout. He  is  a "change  artist"  and  gets 
into  and  out  of  the  garments  of  nu- 
merous characters  with  a celerity  that  I 
is  startling.  His  little  farce  in  which 
he  plays  seven  parts  won  applause  yes- 
terday, hut  not  such  an  outburst  of 
hand  clapping  as  he  won  when  he 
climbed  back  on  the  stage  after  leading 
the  orchestra  for  15  minutes  in  the  guise 
of  half  a dozen  famous  composers  and 
conductors. 

Al  Fields  and  Dave  Lewis  had  a 
string  of  original  nonsense  called 
"The  Misery  of  a Hansom  Cab,”  and 
the  laughter  followed  each  sally  as 
unfailingly  as  if  the  comedians  pressed 
a button  and  galvanized  the  house 
into  mirth. 

Handsomely  gowned  Liane  and  Eve- 
lyn de  Faye  put  plenty  of  ginger  into 
their  dashing  few  minutes  before  the 
footlights,  when  they  dance  and  play 
the  banjo  and  mandolin.  Rembrandt 
draws  cartoons  with  a compressed  air 
gun  that  looks  like  a new  kind  of  re- 
volver and  works  like  an  atomizer, 
evolving  'pictures  from  the  parti-col- 
ored spray. 

The  Gordon  brothers  Inject  noveltj 
into  their  effective  bag  punching  act 
in  the  shape  of  a kangaroo  that  boxes, 
three  rounds  in  anything  but  pugi- 
listic style,  as  his  favorite  method  ofj 
attack  appears  to  be  balancing  on  a 
very  useful  tail  and  delivering  below- 
the-belt  blows  with  his  sturdy  hindi 
legs. 

Joe  and  Sadie  Rritton  do  a lively 
song  and  dance  turn,  and  the  Bon- 
Air  Trio  have  an  acrobatic  hodge- 
podge with  incidental  comedy  which 
j is  often  funny.  An  amusing  film  on  j 
the  Ameriscope  winds  up  the  bill. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


ACROBATIC  WALTZING  AND 
CLEVER  STAGE  EFFECTS 


SQUARE — "Red  Iilver,” 


...Frederick  Van  BemscUnr 

lame,  S.  Barrett 

Tommy  Shc.rrr 

Hal  Brown 

Harry  Brooks 

VAy  tha  Ketchum 

Sadie  Hilton 

Florence  Halo 

Beatrice  Turner 

entertained  greatly  the 
the  Bowdoln  Square 

of  Southern  life.  The  in- 
tells  of  the  career  of 
e Previous  to  the  open- 
• be  went  North  and  fell 
ox:.g  woman  who  re- 

vrni'-  and  lends  a life  of 

makes  him  his  overseer, 
to  the  North  and  meets 
the  girl  who  repulsed 
» Ramon,  jealous  and 
with  Rita.  Ferrol,  a 
bring  ruin  on  Ills  bene- 


A well  balanced  bill  with  scarcely  a 
dull  spot  is  that  at  the  American  Music 
Hall  this  week.  Novelty  is  the  key- 
note of  the  performance,  thanks  to  sev- 
eral acts  distinctly  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Fiske  O'Hara’s  pretentious  little  play, 
"Captain  Barry,”  serves  to  exploit  the 
Irish  comedian  and  his  fine  tenor  voice, 
Mr.  O'Hara  makes  a dashing  figure  as 
the  robber  chieftain  and  in  a pictur- 
esque stage  setting  makes  love  muslcal-| 
Marie  Quinn,  the  winsome  hero 


ine.  The  song,  "Nora,  Nora  McNam- 
ara," wins  the  heart  of  the  lady  and 
brings  the  curtain  down  on  a happy 
ending. 

The  program  aptly  describes  Illlar- 
lon  and  Rosalie  Cebalios’  offering  as  a 
"girlish  novelty  in  black  and  white.”  It 
introduces  some  unusual  dances  by  a 
company  of  seven,  tumbling  by  the  two 
men  and  an  eccentric  waltz  by  the  prin- 
cipals which  Is  a remarkable  exhibition 
of  tcrpischoreari  acrobatics.  Everything 
takes  place  against  sombre  drapings, 
which  admit  ot  some  clever  and  fan-  j 
tastlc  lighting  and  stage  effects. 


The  modern  summer  house  is  spacious 
ffnd  architecturally  ornamental.  It  has 
a hardwood  floor;  there  are  costly  rugs, 
luxurious  couches  for  lounging,  chairs 
that  encourage  loafing  and  inviting  the 
soul.  There  are  tables  for  bridge  and 
poker,  for  writing,  for  cooling  drinks. 
The  fresh  air  maniac  can  spend  his 
nights  there,  and  an  electric  light  hangs 
near  his  pillow. 

All  this  is  admirable,  but  the  senti- 
mentalist of  ripe  years  looks  back  re- 
gretfully on  the  summer  house  in  the, 
old  garden  where  he  walked  with  Eu-i 
stacia.  The  flower  beds  were  edged 
with  box.  The  flowers  were  Sweet  Will-) 
Earn,  bachelor’s  buttons,  phlox,  pansies,' 
hollyhocks,  cockscomb,  tulips,  helio-) 
trope,  roses,  candy  tuft,  fuchsias,  and 
Eustacla  bloomed  among  them,  more1 
odorous  and  the  fairest.  The  youthful 
lovers  sat  in  the  summer  house,  with  its 
board  seats  that  tortured,  with  its 
strange  smell  that  reminded  one  of  life 
and  of  death.  The  ornaments  were 
spiders’  webs,  and  In  one  corner  of  the 
roof  a hornets’  nest;  slugs  and  snails 
and  queer,  creeping  things  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  routine.  A battered 
watering-pot  was  on  the  ground,  and 
through  the  door  was  seen  an  i<He  gar- 
den pump,  rusty,  hardly  able  to  stom- 
ach the  foul  water  within  its  half-filled  i 
tank.  There  is  no  summer  house  com- 
parable  with  this  old  one,  not  even  on 
the  lordly  domain  of  Croesus  B.  Smith. 

While  the  last  will  and  testament  j 
of  Miss  Justine  Ingersoll,  who  was 
anxious  over  the  future  of  her  mon- 
keys, cannot  be  justly  considered  sin- 
gular to  the  point  of  eccentricity,  It 
might  yet  serve  for  a note  on  a fly 
leaf  of  Gabriel  Peignot’s  two  volumes. 
In  them  the  antiquary  of  Dijon,  who 
wrote  many  books  which  Mr.  Anatole 
France  dismisses  as  no  books,  al- 
though Charles  Lamb  would  have  ad- 
mitted some  of  them  to  his  shelves, 
tells  of  men  and  women  who  provid- 
ed for  their  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  In 
a few  instances  bequeathed  sums  of 
money  directly  to  them. 

There  are  many,  scattered  over  this 
country,  who  remember  Miss  Inger- 
soll as  a radiant  beauty  In  the  New 
Haven  of  the  early  seventies.  Her 
reign  was  long  and  undisputed,  for 
she  ruled  as  the  queen  at  Yale;  she 
never  was  that  cheap  and  unfortunate 
being,  a college  widow.  She  was  a 
brilliant  woman  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  brilliant  in  conversation,  bril- 
liant in  repose.  Many  wooed  her,  and 
the  rejected  were  her  faithful  and 
adoring  friends.  Conscious,  no  doubt, 
of  her  irresistible  attractions,  she 
never  stooped  to  a flirtation.  Proudly 
virginal,  she  was  most  womanly.  Her 
wit  was  keen,  but  without  malice. 
She  was  generous  to  extravagance. 
Born  in  a distinguished  family  she 
was  without  snobbishness,  and  to  the. 
consternation  of  some  she  helped  the 
poor  and  obscure,  not  as  a patroness, 
but. as  though  they  were  her  equals 
In  everything  save  fortune.  She  had 
her  prejudices  a,nd  her  hobbies,  for 
she  was  mortal.  Thus  she  believed 
firmly  that  many  diseases  came  from 
drinking  miik  or  even  using  tt  in  any 
form  of  cookery.  Nothing  became  her 
more  than  the  bravery  and  sweetness 
of  her  last  months  during  the  pitiless 
advance  of  the  sickness  that  seemed 
as  the  cruel,  malignant,  unwarranta- 
ble revenge  of  envious  Nature. 


Let  us  all  be  tolerant  In  these  trying 
times.  If  Robinson  finds  pleasure  in 
beef  and  ale,  let  him  not  sneer  at 


Thompson,  who  dines  on  lettuce,  milk,  | 

unfired  bread,  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg  and  evaporated  apricots.  If  Brown  [ 
eats  for  breakfast  only  a melon,  a ba-  j 
nana'  and  two  tablespoons  of  j%otoid 
nuts,  let  him  not  be  unduly  righteous  | 
and  frown  on  Jones,  who  relishes  his  j 
morning  coffee,  mutton  chops  or  sau-  | 
sage  and  buckwheat  cakes.  Because 
there  are  problem  plays,  shall  there  be 
no  more  musical  comedies?  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  no  doubt  has  his  uses,  and  did 
not  Miss  Marie  Correlli  solace  hours  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria?  Even  if  Peary 
shows  temper  and  a lack  of  taste  and 
tact,  there  is  probably  a north  pole. 


Mr.  Eugene  Heavystone  writes;  "I  re- 
ceived yesterday  a letter  from  Philadel- 
phia postmarked  ‘Nice  Town  Station.’  If 
a man,  now,  could  only  get  a house  on 
Easy  street  in  Nice  Town,  carefully 
avoiding  the  inauspicious  number  13, 
how  very  lucky  he  would  be.  By  and 
by  we  shall  discover  Spotless  Town 
somewhere  on  the  map.” 


Mrs.  Annie  Besant  insists  that  in  for- 
mer years  she  was  Hypatia  and  years 
afterward  Giordano  Bruno.  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Peets  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Is  sure  that  Mrs 
Besant  is  not  a self-deceiver  in  this  re-, 
spect.  Seldom,  then,  has  any  one 
woman  had  such  hard  luck,  for  Hy- 
patia was  done  to  death  by  a fanatical 
crowd  and  Bruno  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Hypatia  was  renowned  as  a lecturer. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Besant  is  now  continuing 
the  course  that  drew  eager  students  to 
Alexandria  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.1 


So  the  site  of  the  Sabine  farm  of, 

: Ho  rati  us  Flaccus  has  been  determined 
and  Prof.  Pasqui  has  discovered  traces 
of  mosaics  and  the  remains  of  walls  j 
Will  the  learned  professor  come  across 
a few  jars  of  the  old  Falernlan?  But  | 
when  Suetonius  wrote  the  life  of  Horace  J 
he  said,  “His  house  is  shown  in  the!’ 
neighborhood  of  a little  wood  not  far 
from  Tibur,"  and  a footnote  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  by  Alexander  Thomson  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  T.  Forester,  re- 
ferring to  the  farm,  reads:  "Some  re- 

mains are  still  shewn,  consisting  of  a 
ruined  wall  and  a tesselated  pavement 
in  a vineyard,  about  eight  miles  from 
Tivoli,  which  are  supposed,  with  reason,  ’ 
to  mark  its  site.  At  least,  the  features 
of  the  neighboring  country,  as  often 
sketched  by  the  poet— and  they  are  very 
beautiful— cannot  be  mistaken.” 


Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard  was  asked  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. : "Will  you  accept  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of 
New  York?”  He  answered:  "I  will.” 
At  Yrale  University,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1876,  Mr.  Bannard  studied  Eng- 
lish composition  under  Cyrus  Northrop, 
who  was  then  professor  at  Yale  and 
collector  of  the  port. 


Gabriele  d’Annunzio  was  not  the  first 
“literary  feller"  to  go  up  in  the  air  for 
copy.  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre,  whose 
"Voyage  autour  da  ma  Chambre”  is 
still  read  with  pleasure,  was  the  “lead- 
ing spirit”  in  a balloon  ascent  which  in 
178-1  excited  the  dwellers  in  Chambery. 
And  will  any  novel  or  poem  by  d'An- 
nunzio  inspired  by  flight  of  aeroplane 
surpass  for  direct  appeal  and  artistic 
intensity  the  music  hall  song  whistled 
and  hummed  everywhere  many  years 
ago?  The  choir  will  now  sing  all  the 
stanzas  of  “LTp  in  a Balloon." 


Let  us  think  today  of  something  more 
cheerful.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pub- 
lished recently  this  beautiful  poem: 
THE  ROAD-HOG  AND  THE  TURNIP 
FLEA. 

(According  to  the  "Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press,’’ the  dust  stirred  up  by  motor 
traffic  falls  over  the  hedges  upon  the 
turnip  crops,  and  saves  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  turnip  flea.) 

The  road-hog  kills  the  turnip  flea. 

And  saves  that  tasty  root  for  me. 

For  neck  of  mutton,  gently  boiled, 

When  turnip-less  is  wholly  spoiled. 

And  so  it  will  not  be  denied 
The  road-hog  s pace  is  Justified. 

As  motor  cars  and  cycles  pass, 

The  flea  ejaculates,  "Alas! 

Will  no  one  save  our  little  lives. 

Our  fr.ends.  our  children,  and  our  wives? 
Police  traps — where  are  they?”  they  cry. 
Then,  choking,  drowned  in  dust,  they  die. 

Thus  ravages  from  blight  are  quelled 
By  locomotion  self-propelled 
And  every  ear  that  hums  and  hoots 
Preserves  intact  a dozen  roots. 

And  every  bike  that  whirrs  and  pops 
Secures  a dish  of  turnip  tops. 


SiC/jrs 


A TRAVELLER’S  TALE. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  or; 
more  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
whitewash  century-old  rascals  and  , 
monsters  of  tyranny;  and  to  reduce 
men  of  heroic  stature  to  the  average 
man  in  the  street.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
wise  statesmen  and  admirable  char- 
acters. We  are  also  told  that  men 
whom  we  revered  in  our  childhood 
were  in  truth  ordinary  fellows,  weak, 
vain,  given  to  lying. 

It  is  this  year  the  turn  of.  Fran- 
cois Rene,  Vicomte  de  Chateau- 


nd,  kmjwn  to  snnif  only  as  the 
ontor  of  a pleasing  method  of 
paring  mud  serving  beefsteak, 
to  the /romantic  of  all  countries 
the  author  of  "Atala”  and  the 
rnoirs,  and  to  students  of  lltera- 
as  tbo  forerunner  In  style  of 
Filbert  and  VUliers  de  l’lsle 
im.  Not  long  ago  Chateaubriand’s 
y of  1,18  adventures  In  England 
ing  the  Heign  of  Terror  was 
false.  He  told  In  his  stately, 
01*0 us  prose  how  he  spent  quickly 
thirty  louls  which  he  ' had  on 
ding;  how  he  was  starving,  when 
fiend  showed  him  an  advertlse- 
t asking  for  a Frenchman  capa- 
of  deciphering  old  French  manu- 
offerlng  him  two  hundred 
thfs;  how,  saved,  he  rushed  to 
„..aarest  tavern  and  ordered  roast 
ill.'lum  pudding  and  port  wine, 
yer  cow  said  that  there  was  no 
u<wlvertisement;  that  the  details 
lire  story  are  one  by  one  untrue 
nds 'possible ; that  he  supported 
usher  in  a school, 


private  lesson's  and  was  gener- 
t nown  in  the  neighborhood  as 
ttsleur  Shatterbrains." 
ateaubriand’s  veracity  as  a 
eller  in  America  is  now  assailed, 
rs  ago  Sainte-Beuve  hinted  that 
^teaubrland  had  made  a romance 
is  journey.  The  critic  was  per- 
d by  Chateaubriand’s  account 
|m  on  keys,  parrots  and  flamingoes 
he  had  seen  on  the  banks  of 
Mississippi;  of  bears  drunk  on 
__  'es  and  titubating  along  the 
I branches  of  elm  trees.  Chateau- 
briand declared  that  he  was  in  this 
ntry  for  eighteen  months.  As  a 
:ter  of  fact,  in  1791  he  spent  five 
aths  in  this  country,  and  his 
m that  In  those  five  months  he 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Albany, 
gara.  New  Orleans  and  Florida 
^Manifestly  absurd,  unless  he  trav- 
|d  on  Solomon's  carpet,  or  had 
Afrite  for  a valet.  Yet  the  de- 
ptions  of  Florida  and  some  of 
pictures  of  Mississippi  scenery 
accurate?  How  did  he  write 
ta?  The  charge  is  made  that  he 
M pages  from  the  “Travels”  of 
liam  Bartram  and  the  parallel 
irons  are  curious  if  not  absolgite- 
ieadly.  It  is  not  proved,  however, 

|l  Chateaubriand  ever  saw  Bar- 
n's book.  He  might  have  read  it 
England.  Then  there  are  plagiar- 
* from  books  by  Charlevoix  ami 
sit  ha  n Carver. 

he  conclusion  of  Francis  Grib- 
and  others  is  that  Chateau- 
ilid's  relation  of  a journey  is  “a 
tion  of  a Journey  which  he  did 
''take;  and  the  germ  of  truth  in 
m ^ narrative  is  the  minutest  of 
tro-organisms.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
he  sat  up  all  night  drinking 
h the  monks  in  a convent  in  the 
>res.  Eerhaps  it  is  true  that  at  the 
nd  of  Saint  Pierre  he  shocked  a 
ermaiden  who  had  taken  his. 
4’  by  offering  to  present  her  with 
icw  corset-  of  Parisian  style  and 
These  incidents  are  not  in 
(tram,  and  are  fairly  character- 
of  Chateaubriand.” 
ind  what  of  it,  if  Chateaubriand 
lot  see  Florida  or  the  Missis- 
? There  are  the  romances, 
la  and  "Rene,''  masterpieces, 
iU  4o  they  will  long  remain.  Some 
e elder  Dumas’  most  delightful 
essions  of  travel  were  Inspired 
untries  which  he  never  visited. 
Australia  of  Jacques  Sadeur  in 
is  more  Interesting  than  the 
ralia  of  today,  and  the  imagl- 
||  -Sadeur  was  a.  more  Intrepid 
|,  t|lan  Godinhoe,  Tasman,  Dam- 
Stuart,  Mitchell,  or  any  one  of 
followers.  The  wilder  the! 
es  that  come  from  the  North 
the  greater  the  worth  of  the 
very.  It  js  doubtful,  however, 
ber^the  Arctic  or  the  Antarctic 
aspire  a “Rene”  or  an  “Atala,” 
ugh  the  reports  of  Kane  and 
Peary  and  Shaekleton  be 
>■  pillaged  by  a man  of  imagi- 
’■ 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

| Onomatology  Is  r mouth-filling  word. 
I although  it  did  not  creep  into  English 
jllternture  before  1847,  while  onomatolo- 
] gist  is  ns  old  as  1695.  Mr.  de  Roehetal. 
an  Ingenious  Frenchman,  uses  onjjmil- 
tology  In  his  argument  that  the  name 
given  to  a child  at  birth  determines  In 
a measure  his  or  her  character.  Thus 
ho  argues  that  Abel  will  certainly  de- 
jvelop  Into  a bandit;  Alice  will  be  sen- 
[suai  and  gloomy,  with  a tendency  tow- 
ard suicide;  Jules  will  suoceed  In  poli- 
tics; Edouard  will  be  a hustling  per- 
son; Henri  will  be  chivalrous.  Emile. 
Armand,  Pierre,  Rene,  Louis,  Jean  are 
good  names  "Prom  her  of  Troy  on- 
ward the  Helens  have  generally  ended 
badly."  Mr.  de  Roehetal  argues  seri- 
ously and  believes  ills  Investigations 
will  be  useful  to  parents  and  those 
about  to  marry,  for  whereas  Juliette 
and  Pierre  will  trot  gayiy  In  double 
harness,  Albert  will  be  restive  with 
Suzanne  or  Blanche,  and  Henri  will 
prance  and  shy  and  kick  If  Marguerite 
Is  by  hie  side. 


Blanche,  or  Lily,  might  grow  ujTii 
swarthy  brunette.  Lionel  might  turn 
out  to  be  a constitutional  coward.  Vic- 
tor might  bo  the  under  dog  at  school, 
Grace  a singularly  awkward  thing 
suggesting  that  ballad  of  the  heart  and 
home  with  the  refrain  “Take  It  Away  ’’ 


Now  onomatology  means  “the  science 
i of  the  formation  of  names  or  terms," 

| al,<l  it  is  hardly  the  word  for  the  j 
Frenchman's  argument.  Onomato-  [ 
mania.,  "morbid  dread  of  some  word,”  | 
would  be  more  appropriate,  and  ono- I 
matomamai  also  describes  the  “intense 
mental  anguish  at  the  Inability  to  re-' 
call  some  word  or  to  name  a thing.” 
Onomatomancy,  divination  by  names  or 
the  letters  of  a name,  would  be  still 
more  to  the  point. 


It  is  true  that  there  is  much  in  a 
name.  There  Is  an  Englishman,  of  the 
10th  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  who  began 
life  as  Leo  Quintus  Tollemache-Tolle- 
mache  de  Orellana  Plantagenet  Tolle- 
mache-Toliemaehe.  He  endured  this  for 
I years,  and  then  announced  in  a 

London  newspaper  that  he  intended  to 
i strip  himself  of  the  greater  number  of 
! the  names  given  to  him  in  baptism.  4 
poet  was  inspired  to  write: 

?h.  Leo  Qulutus  Tollemaebe 

Anri  all  the  silly  rest  of  it 

(“'J r®,  f'sht  to  strip  from’  front  to  back, 

And  make  your  Terr  best  of  tt. 

It  is  hgrd  to  live  up  to  certain  names 
as  somd  find  it  difficult  to  conduct 
themselves  in  harmony  with  new  furni- 
ture, a recently  acquired  butler,  or  an 
opera  box. 

Dryden  wrote,  having  Hunt  and  Shad- 
well  in  mind,  “duiness  and  clumsiness  | 
were  fated  to  'the  name  of  Tom,”  but  j 
Southey  stoutly  maintained  that  Thomas  1 
Is  a good  name.  Dr.  Dove,  In  Southey’s 
delightful  book,  asserted  that  while  he 
should  have  a natural  dislike  to  the 
names  of  Kite,  Hawk,  Falcon  and 
Eagle,  he  preferred  them  to  the  Leath- 
erheads  and  Shufflebottoms.  the  Scroggs- 
es  and,  the  Seraggses.  the  Ramsbottoms, 

I aylors,  Harbors,  Butchers.  Rid  not 
Matthew  Arnold  find  a touch  of  gross- 
ness in  the  English  race,  an  "original 
shortcoming  in  the  more  delicate  spir- 
itual perceptions,”  shown  by  the  nat- 
ural growth  in  England  of 'the  names 
Higginbottom,  Stigglns,  Bugg;  and  sav 
in  a fine  burst:  “In  Ionia  and  Attica 

they  were  luckier  in  this  respect  than 
'the  best  race  In  the  world’ • by  the 
Ilissus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor 
thing!” 


President  Taft  wishes  to  live  simply 
In  New  Orleans.  He  has  asked  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  “banquet  arrange- 
ments” to  "eliminate  Creole  dishes,”  for 
when  he  was  last  in  New  Orleans  lie 
was  "surfeited  with  rich  sauces  anil 
gravies.”  Here  is  shown  the  difference 
between  a statesman  and  a politician 
The  latter,  visiting  Philadelphia,  would 
call  loudly  for  pepper  pot  and  scrapple 
In  Boston  for  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread,  in  Milwaukee  for  the  beverage 
that,  as  advertisements  proclaim,  made 
that  city  famous.  Perhaps,  going  to 
[New  Orleans,  he  has  in  mind  the  Creole 
proverbs : “When  one  sleeps,  one  doesn’t 
think  about  eating” ; "Eating  once 
doesn’t  wear  out  the  teeth”;  "It  isn’t 
the  same  day  you  eat  that  you  find 
yourself  puffed  up."  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  true  citizen  of  the  world 
would  eat  marmalade  in  Dundee,  bloat, 
ers  in  Yarmouth,  squab  pie  in  Devon- 
shire, snails  In  Burgundy,  sheep’s  head 
with  the  hair  on  in  Scotland,  ass  flesh 
with  the  Persians,  but  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  the  citizen  of  the 
world  when  he  must  show  considera-  i 
tion  for  his  stomach. 

Ottr  3 ^ l 

ONCE  NOTED  SINGER  I 
STILL  RETAINS  CHARM 


Delphine  Ugalde.  Now  Deaf,  Al- 
most Blind.  Was  Queen  of 
Song  and  “Grand  Amoreuse” 
of  Second  Empire. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST  FROM 

THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 


Mr.  de  Roehetal  may  appeal  to  the 
ancients  in  support  of  his  theory.  The 
Romans  levying  soldiers  look  care  that 
the  first  to  be  enrolled  had  a name  of 
good  omen.  The  Roman  censors,  enu- 
merating the  citizens  named  first  some 
cne  who  had  a propitious  name,  as  Val- 
erius, Saivlus.  In  the  solemn  sacrifices 
the  leaders  of  the  victms  were  obliged 
to  have  auspicious  names.  There  were 
dike  superstitions  down  to  the  time  of 
Pierre  Bayle.  Mr.  de  Roehetal  should 
read  the  pages,  headed  "There  is  no 
fatality  in  certain  names”  in  Bayle’s 
“Diverse  Thoughts  written  to  a Doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Comet  fhat  appeared  in  the  mo-nth 
j of  December,  1680.”  He  would  find 
Bayle  combatting  vigorously  his -theory 
as  in  anticipation  of  It.  "There  are  Hel- 
ens and  Lucretlas,”  said  Bayle,  "who 
are  virtuous,  and  there  are  also  those 
who  are  not  virtuous.  We  know  of 
kings  hapj)y  and  unhappy,  of  all  sorts 
of  names;  and  if  the  circumstances  of 
a name  is  capable  of  anything,  It  Is  only 
through  our  own  fault  and  our  lack  of 
reason,  or  through  our  own  abliity.” 
Bayle  referred  to  this  superstition  more 
than  once  in  the  four  volumes  that  had 
reached  a sixth  edition  in  1749.  Thus  , 
in  the  third  volume  he  discussed  the  I 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who,  under- 
taking the  capture  of  Marseilles,  hdped  i 
to  succeed  because  he  was  In  communl-  j 
cation  with  a man  named  Liberta,  who  I 
commanded  the  "porte  Realie.”  The : 
Duke  relying  on  the  name  of  the  gate 
and  that  of  the  commander  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree (London)  wrote  recently  of  his  visit 
to  an  old  lady  once  famous,  once  court- 
f id-  now  living  in  a chalet  on  the  Ca- 
! bourg  road  near  Merville.  He  saw  her 
I “in  a big  sunbonr.et,  very  deaf,  almost 
nlind,  still  beautiful,  and  the  possessor 
of  a charm  which  her  years  and  infirmi- 
ties have  not  diminished.”  She  still 
takes  pride  in  a brooch  that  was  given 
to  her  by  Queen  Victoria.  ”1  sang,”  she 
said,  "to  seven  reigning  kings  and 
queens  that  evening,  and  quite  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life,  which  has 
had  many  proud  moments,  was  when  | 
Her  Maiesty,  a beautiful  young  Woman  [ 
then,  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and- 
kissed  me.  ’You  have  a beautiful  face! 
and  a glorious  voice,  my  dear,’  she  said, 
j ‘I  shall  1 always  regret  not  having  had 
j the  privilege  of  hearing  Your  Majes- 
ty's voice,’  I replied,  and  everybody 
laughed  and  said  that  all  Frencn 
women  were  born  courtiers,” 

The  correspondent  added  that  this  old 
woman,  Delphine  Ugalde,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Beauce.  was  not  only  a queen 
of  song,  but  a "grande  amoureuse”  of 
the  second  empire.  “It  was  a curious 
sensation  to  watch  and  listen  to  this 
little  old  lady  with  all  but  sightless  eyes, 
pale,  trembling  lips  and  quavering,  high- 
pitched  voice,  and  to  remember  that 
that  voice  had  charmed  multitudes  when 
our  parents  were  still  childless,  and  that 
fortunes  had  been  spent  for  a smile 
from  those  lips  and  eyes  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago.”  When,  leav- 
ing, he  kissed  her  hand,  she  said  that 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  Consort,  had 
been  similarly  gallant.  "There,  there! 
Come  back  and  see  me,  and  forgive  me 
for  being  no  longer  young.” 

The  old  age  of  singing  women,  dancing 
women  and  actresses  of  all  sorts  is  an 
admirable  subject  for  the  gossip  and  the 
moralist.  This  Delphine  Ugalde  was  in- 
deed a famous  woman  in  her  day  at  the 
Opera  Comique  and  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris.  Gounod  wished  her  to  take  the 
pan  of  Marguerite  when  his  “Faust” 
was  first  produced,  but  she  preferred  to 
create  a part  in  Masse' s “La  Fee  Cara- 
bosse,”  air  opera  forgotten  soon  after  it 
saw  the  footlights,  and  Mine.  Carvalho 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Mar- 
guerite. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  said  to 
us  that  no  child  should  be  named  until 
it  was  21  years  old.  For  the  baby 


About  the  time  that  the.  Referee  cor- 
respondent was  talking  with  Mme. 
Ugalde  an  entertaining  book  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  “The  Life  of  Rosina 
Stoltz.  the  Opera  Singer,”  by  Gustave 
Bord.  H.  Daragon  is  the  publisher. 
This  is  not  the  first  biography  of  the  ex- 
traordinary opera  singer,  for  in  l S47 
Mine.  Eugenie  Perignon  wrote  a pamphlet 
of  less  than  50  pages  about  her,  ex- 
travagantly eulogistic,  a pamphlet  that 
In  the  literary  slang  of  today  would  b- 
called  an  “appreciation. “ 


Mr.  Bord  begins  by  saying  thai  Mme. 
Stoltz  was  a victim  of  ’’pseudomanla,” 
a malady  as  common  among  women  as 
kleptomania,  less  dangerous  socially,  but 
as  leprosy  in  biographical  a need  ot  age  )f 
not  In  serious  history.  Yet  hdw  dry, 
how  curt  onecdotage  would  be  If  the 
writer  did  not.  color  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination  the  simple  truth.  No  doubt 
Mine.  Stoltz  was  an  unconscious  liar. 
She  was  constantly  burning  Incense  at 
the  shrine  of  her  vanity. 

Because  she  took  the  part  of  Ascanlo 
in  the  "B  -nvemito  Cellini"  of  Berlioz,  she 
said  that  her  crucifix  sold  at  auction 
with  her  household  effects  in  1S47  was 
the  work  of  Cellini.  She  labelled  inferior 
pictures  with  the  names  of  Rembrandt, 
Titian,  Murillo.  She  numbered  kings  and 
emperors  among  her  lovers,  and  In  this 
perhaps  she  did  not  always  lie.  Her 
biographer  excuses  her.  She  carried  the 
illusions  of  the  stage  with  her  into  every- 
day life.  She  was  a queen  on  either  side 
of  the  footlights,  , too  much  of  a queen. 
;.~r  she  was  t0°  plSn*fled,  too  pompous! 
True  queens  are  sometimes  siniph 
women,  even  when  they  are  observed. 
Mme.  stoltz  went  beyond  tile  limit,  she 
showed  a lack  of  taste  by  an  excess  of 
too  eagerly  sought-after  distinction  ; she 
was  too  royal,  even  when  no  one  was 
looking  at  her.” 

-She  used  to  say  that  she  came  from 
an  illustrious  Spanlsh-Italian  family. 
V’l  was  born  Marquise  Rosa  Carolina  d’ 
Alta  villa.”  She  swore  at  one  time  that 
Uie  father  of  one  of  her  children  was 
Ernest  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; at 
another  that  this  child  was  the  son  of 
her  husband,  Count  de  Stolzcnau  de  Ket 
schendorf.  She  said  little  or  nothing 
about  her  husband  Alphonse  Lescuyer. 
d-  ^°?sterI  ot  being  the  god-child  of 
Pius  IX  that  havinS  given  f.100.000  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  she  had  married  the 
Pi  mce  de  Lesignano,  a nonogenarlan. 
m articulo  mortis":  that  the  Pope  had 
signed  the  contract.  She  said  that  she 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Bourbons  of 
bpain.  for  she  had  married  Prince  Godoy 
de  Bassano,  to  whom  as  grandson  of 
Manuel  Godol,  Prince  de  la  Paix  the 
Spanish  government  owed  f.200,o66.000. 
Tins  Prince  de  Bassano  eked  out  a liv- 
ing as  croupier.  Mme.  Stolz,  having 
ec  obtained  an  audience  with 
Alphonse  XII.,  who  was  amiable,  and 
showed  her  a receipt  signed  by  Bassano 
for  a million  in  full  discharge.  Mme. 
Stoltz.  furious,  denied  her  husband  and 
gai  e him  for  a while  a pension  of  f.12,000 
a year  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
not  step  toot  in  Prance. 

She  pretended  to  have  played  an  all- 
important  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
She  had  warned  Nicholas  I.  that  Napo-! 
Icon  III.  would  declare  war  against  Rus- 
s.a;  she  was  mixed  up  in  1839  with 
affairs  that  led  to  the  war  in  Italy;  she 
had  to  d.0  with  the  commercial  tr’eatv 
wuh  England;  she  had  provoked  the 
evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  Frencli 
troops;  some  years  later,  at  the  court 
of  \ lenna,  she  prevented  a Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Furthermore,  she  was 
frequently  in  psychic  communication 
with  Mane  Antoinette.  She  might  have 
been  able  to  realize  the  life  that  seemed 
ideal  to  Cellini:  “to  be  a beautiful 

woman  until  30  years  of  age;  a com- 
manding general  till  60;  afterward  to  be 
the  Pope.” 

Mme.  Stoltz  was  born  Vietoire  Noel  in 
Paris  in  1815,  and  she  was  the  daughter 
of  concierges  in  the  boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse. She  herself  said  that  she  was 
born  a Jewess  and  that  the  Duchess  de 
Berry  occupied  herself  with  her  conver- 
sion. This  story  is  probably  untrue  It 
is  known,  however,  that  she  attended 
(borons  school,  and  sang  under  the 
name  of  Roslne  Niva  in  his  concerts 
When  she  was  16  she  appeared  in  the 
Netherlands  and  was  known  as  Ter 
naux.  It  is  possible  that  she  ran  a wav 
with  the  son  of  a shopkeeper.  Penni- 
less, without  experience  in  the  theatre 
she  entered  the  chorus  in  a Brussels 
opera  house,  where  the  conductor  soon 
advanced  her  to  small  parts  and  pre- 
dicted a brilliant  future  for  her.  She 
sang  i;i  vaudeville.  She  was  heard  at 
spa.  Antwerp,  Lille.  She  was  in  hot 
untor  with  her  associates.  Champein 
Attacked  her  afterward  in  scur- 
rilous articles,  said  her  first  child  was 
born  when  she  was  18  years  old,  and  her 
second  the  year  after.  At  Lille  she 
called  herself  Heloise  Stoltz.  Her  repu-J 

?s  a siaeer  began  to  grow  in  the 
Netherlands,  until  Nourrit,  the  famous 
tenor, ^ heard  her,  sang  with  her  in  "La 
■iulvt;  and  declared  her  to  be  alreadv  a 
dramatic  singer  of  great  talent.  She 
-uddenly  disappeared  so  completely  that 
t was  thought,  she  was  dead.  She  had 
married  one  Rescuyer. 


Mme.  Stoltz  went  back  to  Paris  in 
, 1837  and  then  showed,  that,  while  she  was 
not  a finished  artist,  she  had  extraordin- 

her  tha?1fties'  11  was  unfortunate  for 
|!iei  that  few  great  operas  were  produced 
in  I arts  between  ’37  and  ’47  when  *;1C 
?hone  as  star  of  the  first  magnitude^! 

3 sJ;ar  o{  baleful  influence.  At  tile 
Opera  she  was  known  as  Rosina  stoltz 
but  she  still  kept  her  lutsbat  d s name 
In  signing  documents.  e 

The  singer  is  described  in  any  encyclo- 
paedia of  music  worthy  the  name.  ‘ Let 
today  consider  rather  the^  vman. 


aughty.  arrogant,  hard  to 
ho  soon  arrayed  the  man- 
■iei.  her  associates,  the  or. 
tra,  the  critics,  the  public,  against 
s->  that  there  was  talk  of  her  with- 
>'al.  The  critics,  however,  were  coni, 
d in  times  to  admit  the  beauty  of 
voice  and  her  dramatic  intensity, 
iphile  Gautier,  who  had  not  beeh 
■ . "’ho  had  even  as  critic  forgot 
courtesy  due  a woman,  applauded 
us  I.axarillo  in  "Xacarllla.”  She 
in  thij  part  male  dress,  and  Gan- 
exclaimed:  "What  a delicious  Rosa, 
she  would  make  in  'As  You  Like  It.’ 
l a\  ishlngr  comedy  by  Shakespeai'e! 
, beautiful  voice  and  the  beautiful 
S ankle,  neat  foot.  Icr  finely 

•untied  as  that  of  a younR  Greek  god! 
.he  is  frankly  a charming  youth, 
Inely.  petulant,  witty,  of  romantic  and 
chivalrous  bearing.’’ 

In  3840  the  public  was  Indifferent  to 
ner  She  was  discouraged.  She  was 
uoundod  by  accusations  brought  against 
S"  Leon  PHlet,  who  took  charge  of 
* 'e  Opera,  urged  her  to  study,  she 
.-ceded  his  advice,  worked  i'ndefati- 
gubly,  and.  when  Donizetti's  "La  Favor- 
:tf.  ’ was  produced.  Dec.  1$40— the  first 

pet  formance— her  Leonora  became  the 
talk  and  the  admiration  of  the  town. 
Her  impersonation  was  long  unequalled. 
i rvcablj  it  has  never  been  eclipsed. 
Her  reputation  as  a great  dramatic  sing- 
er will  long  be  associated  with  this 
• opera. 


etly  In  Paris  for  two  years,  endeavoring 
to  pay  his  debts.  After  that  he  was  con- 
sul In  Italian  cities,  and  died  at  Venice 
in  1868,  “naive  to  the  verge  of  heroism.” 

Mmo.  Stoltz  was  32  years  old  when  she 
left  the  Opera.  She  did  not  think  of  her 
husband,  living,  ruined  and  unhappy,  at 
I Mantes,  and  Pillet  could  not  help  her. 
[ She  began  to  seek  her  fortune.  She 
I played  the  part  of  Da  Favorita  off  the 
I stage.  Were  Ernest  II.,  Don  Pedro,  the 
' King  of  Wuertemberg,  move  than’  ad- 
mirers? She  sang  in  the  French  prov- 
! tnces,  in  Italy.  Spain,  Germany,  Austria 
j and  other  countries.  A son  was  born  to 
I her.  In  1S54  she  sang’  again  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  and  was  welcomed  enthusias- 
tically. She  sang  afterward  in  Lisbon 
and  in  cities  of  Holland.  Her  operatic 
career  ended  in  1860  at  Lyons.  She  had 
been  in  Brazil,  and  she  wrote  to  Pillet 
entertainingly  'about  her  voyages,  and 
the  admiration  of  Pedro,  who  pul  a dia- 
dem at  her  feet. 


| Tne  husband.  Lescuyer,  dropped  by 
the  wayside,  though  her  contract  at 
the  Opera  provided  that  she  should  re- 
ce.ve  f.1250  a month.  She  herself  was 
tn.atuated  for  a time  with  Mario,  the 
Lnor,  nor  was  she  the  only  woman 
hus  affected,  but  in  1841  Leon  Pillet 
oecame  the  one  man.  He  ruled  the 
Opera  and  she  ruled  him,  so  much  so 
t..at  wnen  she  appeared  in  “La  Heine 
ne  Chypre”  V Ilemessant  said  that  she 
«as  ra:h*r  the  queen  of  the  opera  than, 
■he  queen  of  Cyprus 
Duponchel  was  an  artist  in  jewelry, 
ind  not  a capable  director.  Marie 
Taglion.  said  he  was  a gossip,  not  a 
serious  man.  To  enliven  masked  balls 
he  himself  danced  wildly  the  cancan.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  out  a 
performance  of  his  own  burial,  with 
h-red  mourners,  friends  clad  in  black, 
and  a champagne  supper  in  celebration 
‘offered  by  the  deceased. ’* 
f Pillet  was  honorable  in  business,  a 
1 171:1,1  of  decision  and  fair  views,  modest. 
i simple.  He  was  not.  however,  born  for 
[the  management  of  an  opera  house, 
j There  is  a verse  in  Ecclesiaslicus  that 
•ie  should  have  heeded:  ’’Use  not  much 
I the  company  of  a woman  that  is  a 
I singer,  lest  thou  be  taken  with  her  at- 
tempts.” Either  he  had  not  read  it 
I or  he  did  not  heed  It.  He  became  the 
| slave  of  Roslne  Stoltz.  who  was  toward 
i him,  authoritative,  fantastic,  proud,  ex- 
travagant. Plllet’s  wife  adored  him 
Heart-broken,  she  threw  herself  out  of 
a window,  .if  Marie  Taglloni’s  story  is 
worthy  of  belief.  Mmo.  Pillet  did  not 
die;  she  survived  her  husband,  Pillet 
was  convinced  that  Mme  Stoltz  was 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world,  “a 
M allbran  without  her  faults.”  To  her 
he  sacrificed  everybody,  the  Opera,  him- 
self. Stanislas  Champein,  as  I have 
sa:d.  attacked  Mme.  stoltz  fiercely.  He 
accused  her  >f  her  behavior  with  Pillet 
and  “a  certain  Pierrot,”  who  was  prob- 
ably Paul  Lc-grand.  Champein  was 
brought  into  court,  sentenced  with  Im- 
prisonment for  a year  and  a heavy  fine. 
He  had  mentioned  other  lovers,  a coach- 
man In  Ajusterdam,  a hairdresser  in 
the  same  city.  Mme.  Stoltz  was  chiefly 
indignant  because  he  said  that  she  had 
sold  her  children  at  a high  price  to  a 
suet  maker.  She  did  not  deny  the  lov- 
ers or  the  children.  What  was  the  cause 
of  Champein's  ferocity?  Perhaps  he 
was  on  tender  terms  with  one  of  her 
stage  rivals.  Perhaps  he  was  a rejected 
lover.  Pillet  had  made  the  mistake  of 
. refus. ng  two  librettos  by  him. 


rhe  good  singers  began  to  leave  the 
>era.  In  1844  Mme.  Dorus,  singing  on 
e stage,  was  indignant  because  Mme. 
oltz.  eating  macaroni  in  true  Neapoli- 
n fashion,  made  the  audience  laugh, 
me.  Stoltz  showed  partiality  for  one 
Pillet’s  assistants,  and  in  letters  as- 
red  him  that  her  whole  heart  was  his. 
Hot  saw  financial  ruin  ahead  of  hint. 

December,  1%4G,  Mme.  Stoltz,  In 
tobert  Bruce,”  began  an  aria  a qnar- 
of  a tone  flat.  She  was  hissed  bv 
i-  audience  and,  pale  and  with  convul- 
e gestures,  she  went  to  the  directors' 
x and  said:  "Do  you  not  bear  them 

rult  me?”  But  she  had  the  courage  to 
on  with  the  performance.  Pillet  and 
e singer  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
iera.  but  her  farewell  appearance  In 
mil,  1847,  was  a triumph.  The  audi- 
recognized  the  singer  and  forgot 

-’lllet  was  ruined  through  her.  She 
Id  her  furniture  to  aid  him,  but  the 
:n  was  probably  3000  francs,  not  30,000, 
some  say.  Mr.  Bord,  In  Illustration! 
Is.  of  his  experience  at  a bull  flght  in 
viile.  The  crowd  was  enthusiastic 
er  Guerrito,  the  matador.  "My  nelgh- 
n old  Andalusian,  uttered  piercing 
At  last,  as  though  moved  by  an 
tfWo  force,  he  threw  a hat  Into 
lg.  The  had  was  that  of  his  nelgh- 
n Englishman.  The  gesture  • a 
ie  less  superb."  Pillet  live’ 


She  had  been  reproached  for  an  affair 
with  a pantomlmist.  In  1856  she  fell  In 
love  afler  her  fashion  with  Charles  De- 
burau.  the  younger,  and  gave  him  f.120,- 

000  for  his  little  theatre,  and  there  she 
reigned,  but  it  was  she  that  then  played 
the  part,  of  Pillet  and  Deburau  that  of 
La  Favorite.  Tn  1865  she  said  she  was 
obliged  to  reject  the  hand  of  the  King 

1 of  Wuertemberg  for  he  was  blind.  Be- 
j cause  her  son.  Charles  Raymond,  was 

ennobled  by  Ernest  II.,  she  called  her- 
self the  Countess  of  Ketschendorf  and 
Baroness  of  Stolzenau.  The  titles  were 
I no  more  authentic  than  that  of 
Duchess  of  Lesignano  which  she  after- 
ward assumed.  She  did  marry  the 
Prince  de  Bassano,  who,  forsaken  by 
her.  lived  11  years  In  a humble  lodging 
in  Paris,  rc-nting  a room  for  f.3o  a 
month,  supported  by  a pension  giveh 
him  by  his  relations. 

In  the  seventies  Mme.  Stoltz  had  a 
singualr  affair  with  a young  priest  who, 
on  account  of  scandalous  practices,  had 
been  relieved  of  his  duties.  She  was 
then  64  years  old.  She  wrote  songs, 
both  words  and  music.  She  sketched. 
She  became  serious,  solemn. 

Mr.  Bord  does  not  think  she  was  an 
amorous  woman  or  that  she  ever  loved 
deeply.  ’’She  never  found  that  which 
she  sought,  pltlier  in  sentiment  or  In 
sensation.”  she  always  wished  to  dom- 
inate.  She  was  a tyrant,  , even  toward 
her  lovers.  She  had  learned  nothing, 
“she  divined  or  she  deceived  herself.” 
On  the  stage  she  never  interpreted  a 
part  twice  alike. 

She  was  of  medium  height,  a "fauss^ 
maigre.”  supple.  Some  found  her  toe 
thin;  others  approved  her,  as  a woman 
of  rare  physical  distinction.  Her  face 
was  expressive,  now  harsh,  almost  brutal 
now  seductively  tender.  Her  hair  was 
i black  and  abundant,  her  brown  eves 
j were  luminous  and  disturbing;  she  had 
j a piquant  beauty  spot  under  the  left 
(temple;  her  skin  was  as  lightly  gilded: 
her  nose  was  fine  in  .its  regularity;  her 
teeth  were,  perhaps  too  far  apart;  her 

1 lips  were  thin  and  wicked,  but  there 
was  a charming  droop  at  each  end;  her 
head  was  proudly  set  on  a long  and 
graceful  neck,  and  her  shoulders  were* 
superb.  When  she  was  an  octogenarian 
her  low-cut  gown  was  audacious,  hut 
not  a traitor  to  her.  "She  never  a.hdji 
cated.  the  quality  of  her  voice  was 
strangely  captivating. 

She  was  kind  and  generous  to  her  In- 
feriors; tier  wit  was  keen;  she  wa.s  more 
intelligent  than  the  majority  of  the 
women  of  her  period;  site  spoke  fluently 
seven  languages.  She  was  now  prodig- 
iously lazy,  and  now  indefatigable  in 
work,  patient,  resolute,  courageous. 


- . 

saw  to  it  that  she  has  a resting  plant 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  a modest  tomb-  j 
stone  bears  her  name. 


Mr.  Mudgett’s  Announcements. 

Mr.  Louis  If.  Mud  gelt  of  Symphony 
Hall  lias  arranged  a list,  of  concerts 
and  other  entertainments  that  will  be 
distinctive  features  in  the  coming  sea- 
son, which  promises  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual brilliance. 

His  season  will  open  with  David 
Bispham  in  Jordan  Hall  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  13th.  Miss  Geraldine  Far- 
rar and  Mme.  Samaroff  will  appear 
together  in  Symphony  Hall,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  the  16th,  under  the 
management  of  C.  A.  Ellis,  as  noted 
elsewhere  today.  Fritz  Kreisler, 
violinist,  will  play  in  Jordan  Hall,  the 
26th.  The  Ben  Greet  Players  will  pre- 
sent Shakespeare’s  "Tempest"  and  "A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  with  or- 
chestra in  Symphony  Hall  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d  and  the  evening  of 
Oct.  26,  respectively.  Mme.  Schumann- 
Helnk  will  sing  in  Symphony  Hall  the 
30th. 

Mme.  Gadski  will  sing  with  the 
Apollo  Club  in  Symphony  Hall  Nov.  3. 

Mme.  Sembrich’s  recital  will  fall  on 
the  3 2th  of  November.  Mme  Blanche 
Marches!  will  sing  in  Jordan  Hall  Nov 
17,  and  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  will  re- 
turn on  a date  as  yet  unannounced 
Mme.  Blanche  Aaral,  lyric  soprano) 
will  sing  with  orchestra  on  the  1st 
of  December.  In  addition  to  Mme 
Samaroff,  these  pianists  will  appear: 
Serge  Rachmaninoff,  conductor,  pianist 
composer,  at  Symphony  Hall,  Nov.  IS- 
Mme.  Carreno,  Mme.  Tina  Lerner  Fer- 
ruccio Busoni.  Tilly  Koenen,’  the 
Dutch  contralto,  who  has  an  enviable 
reputation  in  Europe  as  a lieder 
singer,  will  give  a concert  in  the  near 
future.  Other  dates  yet  to  be  fixed  in- 
clude those  of  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann 
the  composer  of  "In  a Persian  Gar- 
den.” Yolanda  Mero,  a pianist  who 
will  make  her  first  American  tour  and 
has  met  with  favorable  receptions 
abroad,  will  play  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
the  10th  of  November.  Mr.  Gogorza 
baritone,  will  sing  in  January. 

Isadora  Duncan  will  return  and  have 
the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  of  60. 


ment  and  said  that  ilr.  Phillips 
hardly  have  authorized  It,  for  "Faust.” 
prepared  by  Phillips  and  Carr,  ran  for 
84  nights  and  yielded  a handsome  profit 
to  the  theatre.  Martin  Harvey  also 
denied  the  statement  that  "The  Last 
Heir”  was  a failure,  for  the  play  has 
still  a prominent  place  in  his  repertory 
j for  the  provinces.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
> zette  said  that  the  statement  was  re- 
ported as  made  by  the  assistant  of- 
ficial receiver. 

Guilia  Strakosch,  daughter  of  Max 
Strakosch.  will  take  the  part  of  Sonia 
In  a new  version  of  “The  Merry  Widow” 
in  Brussels.  Sonia  will  be  known  as 
Missio  and  represented  as  an  American 
girl. 

Kate  Rolla  will  go  into  musical  come- 
dy. She  will  take  Elita  Proctor_  Otis’ 
part  in  “The  Girl  from  Rector’s.”^ 


Concert  Notes. 

Mr.  Bispham  will  sing  at  his  recital 
In  Jordan  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
13th,  a series  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  poems 


th 


with  music  by  C.  M.  Loeffler,  American 
Indian  songs  by  Nellie  R.  Eberhardt 
with  music  by  C.  W.  Cadman,  Homer’s 
songs  with  text,  by  Noel,-  Yeats  and 
Joaquin  Miller,  and  songs  by  Purcell, 
Haydn.  Loewe,  Mendelssohn,  Quilter,’ 
Clay,  Sullivan  and  H.  F.  Gilbert. 

The  Hess-Sehroeder  quartet  will  give 
concerts  in  Jordan  Hal!  the  evenings  of 
Oct.  28,  Nov.  16,  Jan.  6,  27,  March  15. 
Season  tickets  may  now  be  subscribed 
for  at  Symphony  Hail. 


The  scandalous  journal  of  a dresset 
at  the  Opera  in  1837  described  her  as 
pale  and  scraggy,  with  the  mouth  of  a 
fish  and  ornamented  with  a rebellion: 
mustache  that  defied  depilation;  redo- 
lent with  musk;  whipping  her  blooc, 
with  moka,  liqueurs  and  pepper;  usint 
k-mon  juice  on  her  skin  till  It  was 
livid  white. 


Mme.  Stoltz  dearly  loved  her  sot 
Charles  and  she  never  recovered  from 
his  death  In  a railway  ear  from  a tumor 
In  1903,  soberly  dressed,  bent,  with  skin 
like  parchment,  she  was  seen  in  streets 
Of  Paris  leaning  on  a cane.  She  led  the 
life  of  a recluse,  as  she  had  done  at 
Nice  where  she  was  dwelling  when  her 
•on  died.  She  saw  and  heard  as  in 
her  brilliant  years.  She  was  easily 
angered  and  she  could  not  endure  the 
presence  of  any  woman.  She  was  rich 
and  spent  little.  On  July  29,  after  she 
had  seen  a priest  the  day  before,  she 
suffered  little.  She  sat  In  an  arm  chair 
near  a window  where  she  could  see 
passersby.  She  went  back  to  bed.  fell 
asleep  with  her  beads  In  her  hand.  At 
night  she  did  not  recognize  her  grand- 
son and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning 
they  found  her  In  the  same  position,  but 
dead. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead  her  fortune 
died.  The  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Belle- 
vue where  she  lodged  brought  roses 
and  candles.  A servant  made  the  last 
toilet.  Mme.  Stoltz,  clad  in  a petticoat, 
chemise,  black  mantilla,  was  put  with 
her  beads  in  a beggar's  coffin.  There 
were  a few  prayers  for  her  at  St.  Rock. 
Two  persons  attended  the  roffln  to  the 
cemetery  of  Pantin.  There  was  a wood- 
en cross  for  her  and  rest  for  five  years, 
and  after  that  the  common  ditch,  hut,1 


Dramas  and  Artists. 

The  London  public  does  not  care  for 
“False  Gods”  ("La  Foi,”  by  Brieux). 

a-iiS‘4w?rt  Tree  spoke  beautifully, 
v-ith  his  thoughtful,  rather  dreamy” 
look  across  the  room  and  in  "carefully 

chosen  words”:  "It  is  a play,”  he  said) 
"of  an  extraordinary  ethical  value,  not 
stating  any  cheap  philosophy  which  can 
be  summed  up  in  a sentence,  but  deal( 
ing  with  the  great  and  perhaps  th- 
eternal  mysteries  of  life;  the  conflict  be 
tween  incredulity  and  faith,  betwee: 
human  passion  and  divine  law  (as 
seems  to  men  divine),  between  the  re- 
former and  those  who  worship  in  th 
old  temples,  between  the  new  ideas  andj 
the  old,  and— most  powerful  and  often 
most  tragic — between  worldly  love  and: 
spiritual  sacrifice.” 

Swinburne's  essay  on  Shakespeare,! 
written  in  1905,  has  just  been  published 
as  a two-shilling  volume  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  It  shares  with  the 
famous  article  on  Charles  Dickens, 
which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  of  July, 

1902,  the  faults  of  over-emphasis,  undue! 
extravagance  and  a dogmatic  finality  ini 
every  opinion  expressed;  and  these  de- 
fects may  conceivably  be  a little  irritat- 
1 ing  to  some  of  the  more  fastidious 
j critics.  But,  after  all,  enthusiasm  is  a 
great  thing,  and  if  one  is  to  be  enthus-j 
iastic  at  all,  it  may  as  well  be  over  the 
Shakespeare  plays  as  over  any  other 
work  of  man.  Wherefore,  one  can  read 
with'  no  other  feeling  than  a gratified 
appreciation  such  allusions  as  that  to 
Shapespeare’s  ’’almighty  hand  in  its 
maturity  and  omnipotence,”  "the  flaw- 
less equity,  the  impeccable  intelligence, 
the  illimitable  sympathy,  and  the  infal- 
lible apprehension  of  noble  nature  and: 
of  living  truth,  which  none  need  seek 
elsewhere,  but  all  may  find  in  Sliakcs-i 
peare,”  and  “Shakespeare  is  himsellj 

alone;  he  could  have  taken  up  Homer  in 
his  right  hand  and  Dante  in  his  left.”— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  announced  re- 
cently that  the  present  poverty  oC 
Stephen  Phillips  was  attributed  by  him 
to  the  failure  of  “The  Last  Heir”  and 
of  "Faust,”  plays  produced  In  London. 
(His  liabilities  arc  1300.)  J.  Comyns 
I Carr  immediately  contradicted  the  state- 


A SCHOOL  FOR  JANITORS. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  In  New 
York  opened  last  Friday  two  classes 
for  the  training  of  janitors.  The  so- 
ciety expects,  not  merely  hopes,  to 
turn  out  at  the  end  of  a few  months 
graduates  equipped  in  every  way  to 
care  for  buildings  and  the  human 
beings  in  them.  Tl^ese  graduates 
are  to  be  furnished  with  certificates 
or  diplomas,  which  will  impress  land- 
lords and  put  confidence  In  the  breast! 
of  the  most  timid  flat  dweller. 

The  jahitor  of  a huge  skyscraper 
in  New  York  is  not  only  a person 
high  in  authority:  Revelations  of 

New  York  life  haVe  shown  that  he  is 
often  a man  of  large  wealth;  that  his 
position  is  as  enviable  as  that  of 
head  porter  in  a I European  hotel, 
who  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  suddenly-rich  and  Ameri- 
can travellers,  and  to  pity  the  pecun-  | 
iary  uneasiness  and  trials  of  the  ho- 
tel proprietor.  The  janitor  Is  no 
longer  only  a creature  of  dust  and 
ashes,  concerned  with  matters  of 
coal  and  garbage.  .He  has  men  un- 
der him,  and  those  supposed  to  be 
over  him  tread  lightly  in  his  pres- 
ence. Conscious  of  his  position,  nis 
importance,  he  is  not  easily  seen; 
there  Is  mystery  about  his  habitat;  it 
may  be  in  the  cloudy  it  may  be  in 
the  cellar;  as  a rule  he  is  beyond  the 
call  of  the  ironically  labelled  electric 
button.  He  is  a man  of  few  - words, 
but  he  looks  volumes.  Of  late  years 
he  has  risen  to  a proud  eminence, 
even  above  the  plumber,  sanitary  or 
practical. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society — 
and  the  most  heroic  man  is  only  a 
child  in  the  hands  of  a janitor — “this 
is  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  educate  prospective  janitors 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  calling.”  What  are  the  funda- 
mental principles?  The  officers  be-! 
lieve  that  one  of  the  chief  requisites! 
is-  “the  cultivation  of  a more  cour-! 
teous  attitude  toward  the  tenants,” 
so  there  will  be  a class  jn  good  man- 
ners. Will  attendance  be  obligatory?! 
And  who  will  teach  these  manners? 

Is  there  a Turvey  drop  redivivus? 
But  courtesy  will  not  of  itself  enable 
a janitor  ^o  regulate  the  steam  radi- 
ator, put  a refractory  window  shade 
in  order,  repair  the  elevator,  take 
care  of  a squeaking  or  sagging  door. 
Courtesy  will  not  turn  a willing  ana 
honest  man  into  a jack  of  all  trades. 

It  may  teach  him  to  respect  a ten- 
ant’s barrel  of  apples  or  potatoes  ie- 
poslted  in  the  coal  bin;  it  may  per- 
suade him  to  beat  rugs  without  an 
accompaniment  of  disturbing  and 
horrid  oaths;  it  may  induce  him  to 
mask  stern  features  with  a reassur- 
ing smile  when  the  mistress  of  ;he 
house,  with  trembling  lips,  puts  a 
shrinking  question;  but  a Chester- 
field may  not  be  a very  help  in  time 
of  trouble. 

.Vitruvius,  lu  his  treatise  on  archi- 
tecture, first  enumerates  the  requi-j 
sites  of  an  architect.  The  ideal  one! 
should  be  ingenious  and  laborious,' 
well  versed  in  geometry,  optics,  his-j 
tory,  arithmetic,  philosophy,  natural 
and  mental,  music,  literature,  rne.li-j 
cine,  Jurisprudence,  astrology,  the ! 
movements  of  the  starts.  A janitor 
should  know  all  these  and  other 
things.  Acquainted  with  music,  for 
instance,  he  could  tell  at  once  , 
whether  the  complaint  of  the  dweller  ' 
on  the  third  floor  against  the  Inde- 
fatigable pianist,  the  Belle  Daine 
Sans  Merc!,  on  the  floor  above.  Is 
Roaed  nn  sufficient  reasons.  What 
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the  courses  to  be  taught  at  this 

school  in  New  York?  We  wait  Im- 
patiently for  the  circular. 

AN  INTREPID  DISCOVERER,^ 

In  these  days  of  contrc  •over 

the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  the 
perilous  adventure  of  Mr.  Pierre  Loti 
should  not  be  overlooked.  He  has 
dripped  his  melancholy  in  far-off 
lands;  he  has  plucked  chrysanthe- 
mums in  Japan  and  ros^s  in  Persia; 
he  has  sighed  at  the  sight  of  soa 
nymphs  of  Pacific  isles  and  grown 
meditative  hearing  Buddhist  gongs. 
Recently  he  discovered  London, 
which  for  years  was  known  to  him 
only  as  the  huge  city  of  perfidious 
Albion.  Surviving  the  first  shock, 
he  ventured  into  the  English  country. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  England 
Is.  In  his  eyes,  exotic.  He  visited 
London  as  years  ago  Gavarni,  so- 
journing there,  drew  Englishmen  and 
| English  women  as  though  they  had 
sprung  from  the  Parisian  boulevard, 

| as  afterward  Dore  saw  the  grotesque 
I in  London  through  eyes  accustomed 
to  the  characters  in  Rabelais.  But 
Mr.  Loti  is  merciful,  he  is  kind  in 
judgment,  he  is  even  appreciative.  ' 
After  he  makes  the  expected  re- | 
j marks  about  the  climate  and  about! 

! the  London  soot,  he  surprises  by  his  j 
praise.  He  admires  the  English  hat,  | 
although  British  clothes  seem  to  him  I 
provincial,  the  young  girls,  fresh  and 
I in  white,  the  red-coated  Tommy  At- 
kins. the  schoolboys  in  their  "mor- 
tar-boards." _ He  finds  the  London 
streets  delightfully  silent.  "No  one 
raises  his  voice,  not  even  cabmen  in 
collision.”  (Yet  we  have  all  heard 
merry  tales  about  the  cabman’s  gift 
of  repartee).  The  gesture  of  the  po- 
liceman stopping  traffic  in  the  street 
is  "graceful."  There  is  no  extrava- 
gance in  dress.  "Every  one  dresses 
in  whispers,  as  everything  is  in  low 
tones.” 

He  likes  the  Englishman  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  not  collectively,  for 
then  the  English  are  “implacable.’ 

He  wonders  at  the  respect  shown  to 
the  throne  by  even  the  poorest,  and 
■ those  that  should  be  discontented. 

I The  King  has  no  need  of  his  Guards 
in  bearskins;  he  is  at  home  among 
his  own  people.  The  Queen,  “with 
an  exquisite  profile,  more  delicate 
than  a- cameo,  looks  scarcely  30  years 
of  age.  Could  any  visitor  be  mure 
courteous,  more  gallant? 

No  wonder  that  Englishmen  rub 
their  eyes  reading  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Loti,  the  daring  traveller.  No  won- 
der that  a London  journal  exclaims: 
“The  conversion  of  Loti  is  one  of  the 
most  grateful  accomplishments  of 
the  Entente.’’  For  Mr.  Loti  has  for 
years  hated  the  English.  Did  he  act 


-.o.  2— At  the  bar.  "What  will  you 
have  to  drink,  Capt.  Peary?"  "What- 
ever you  like,  but  not  a Cook-tail." 

"Sonia"  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Figaro  writes:  “I  believe  there  are  very 
few^nen  who  have  the  good  sense  to 
| understand  that  the  question  of  know- 
ing whether  they  will  toe  alive  or  dead 
in  24  hours  Is  for  those  who  are  about 
them  and  smiling  on  them  wholly  barren 
of  interest.”  This  is  a melancholy,  yew- 
like  paragraph,  but  not  so  dismal  as 
either  one  of  the  preceding  puns.  But 
let  us  not  forget  Hazjltt’s  saying:  “A 

bad  pun  at  least  generally  leads  to  a 
rise  remark  ‘that  It  Is  a bad  one.’  ” 


1 

j write  “India  Without  the  English”  to 
Show  his  withering  contempt?  His 
attitude  has  not  been  unlike  that  of 
Victor  Cabasse  de  Castillones  in  "The 
Newcomes.’’  who  used  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  caged  leopard  “emblem  of 
England”  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
and  desired  to  have  “Here  lies  r>n 
enemy  of  England”  engraved  upon 
his  early  tomb.  No  doubt  Mr.  Loti 
expected  to  be  refused  admission  at 
the  English  port  or  to  be  lured  to 
Whitechapel  and  there  done  to 
death.  He  is  grateful,  and  his  grati- 
tude finds  words.  He  thus  revenges 
himself  and  his  counfry  for  the  jests 
and  caricatures  against  the  French 
that  for  many  years  have  distin- 
guished Punch. 

o of-  j~~  o <7 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go  but 
“Le  Masque  de  Fer"  is  still  the  author 
| of  a half-dozen  paragraphs  In  Figaro. 
(The  present  writer  is  not  the  equal  of 
his  Illustrious  predecessor,  who  won 
(universal  fame  with  this  maxim:  “He 

that  marries  the  second  time  does  not 
deserve  to  have  lost  his  first  wife.” 

"Le  Masque  de  Fer”  on  Sept.  18  con- 
sidered the  Cook-Peary  matter,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  puns,  the  last  refuge 
of  a humorist.  Neither  one  of  these 
puns  is  of  the  finest  quality;  neither  one 
is  so  atrocious  that  it  is  excellent.  We 
give  them  as  examples  of  modem  French 
wit. 

I S°:  1_ ‘‘Co°k  is  more  a master  of  him- 
self in  discussion  than  Peary  is  ” "He 
!»is  more  pol-ite.” 


Mr.  Kelsey  of  New  Jersey  sees  to  It 
that  his  cows  have  their  teeth  brushed 
thrice  a day.  The  tows  also  have  a 
dally  bath,  and  last  summer  they  wore 
a linen  coat  for  protection  against  files 
and  mosquitoes.  Therefore.,  grateful  be. 
Ings,  they  give  greater  quantities  of 
milk,  and  the  quality  is  better.  What  Is 
this,  after  all,  but  an  improvement  on 
dairy  methods  exploited  in  the  old  songs 

If  I had  a cow  that  care  good  milk. 

I'd  dress  her  In  the  finest  silk. 

I’d  feed  her  on  the  best  of  bay 

And  milk  her  twenty-four  times  a day. 

The  month  of  September  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  oyster  set  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
Vreminiscenslng.  He  recalled  the  years 
when  the  Strand  in  London  was  the 
centre  of  Theatre  Land  and  there- 
fore of  Oyster  Land.  "We  used  to 
get  out  of  the  theatre  In  those  days 
roUnd  about  midnight  and  oysters  and 
stout  took  us  wqll  up  to  1 o'clock  in 
the  morning.  After  that,  If  we  felt  that 
the  night  were  too  pleasant  to  be  spent 
In  bed,  there  was  plenty  of  life  In  the 
street  and  plenty  of  refreshment  in  the 
cafes  and  saloons  to  keep  us  amused 
till  day  dawn.  The  good  people  of  to- 
day often  wonder  how  we  managed  to 
remain  well  and  live  long  while  keeping 
such  terribly  late  hours,  not  as  the  ex- 
ception, but  as  the  rule.  I put  it  down 
to  two  things— the  moderate  price  of 
oysters  and  the  widely  spread  ability  to 
digest  stout.” 

Mr.  Sims  claims  that  they  all  arose 
like  a giant  refreshed,  whereas  from 
a modem  restaurant  supper  the  desire 
Is  for  bed,  not  activity.  He  belonged  to 
a club  in  the  hall  of  which  was  once 
posted:  "Members  are  requested  not  to 
order  hot  suppers  after  4 A.  M.”  Leav- 
ing this  club  at  4 A.  M.,  he  and  his 
companions  would  stroll  home  stopping 
at  Covent  Garden  for  an  early  break- 
fast of  bacon  and  eggs.  They  did  not 
die  young,  and  many  worked  hard  and 
led  useful  lives  in  working  hours.  "But 
we  did  not  in  those  good  old  times  drink 
aerated  waters,  we  did  not  smoke  cigar- 
ettes, and  we  took  our  spirits  hot. 
Brandy  and  soda  was  a medicine  not 
a beverage.” 


Mr.  Sims  once  saw  a man  eat  eight 
dozen  oysters  at  a sitting,  and  there 
is  an  English  nobleman,  he  says,  burled 
In  Pere  la  Chaise  who  died  after  eating 
29  dozen.  The  man  that  ate  the  eight 
dozen  was  on  a dredger.  Mr.  John  R. 
Philpots  In  his  invaluable  work  on  oy- 
steis  says  that  If  a man  is  on  a trawler 
and  has  oysters  fresh  from  the  dredge 
with  a bottle  of  wine,  or  good  stout, 
and  brown  bread  and  butter,  25  would 
limit  his  claim  to  being  called  a gour- 
mand. The  poet  Ausonlus  chided  his 
friend  Theon  for  sending  him  only  30 
oysters  Dr.  Gastaldi  of  Paris  could 
eat  and  often  did  eat  40  dozen  at  a slt- 
tIl0Ut  inJury-  At  a dinner  praised 
by  Thackeray  nine  dozen  were  served 
for  six  persons.  Thomas  Walker,  a 
wise  and  accomplished  eater,  recom- 
mended a dozen  and  a half  of  small 
I oysters  for  a preliminary  course.  Charles 
Astor  Bristed,  a genteel  person,  wrote: 
Don't  eat  two  dozen  or  even  one 
dozen;  three  oysters  of  the  size  we 
have  them,  or  six  like  the  European 
ones,  give  the  proper  whet”— but  these 
oysters  were  only  in  preparation  for  a 
full  dinner.  The  Herald  has  before  this 
named  the  late  Grenville  Tudor  Jenks 
of  Brooklyn,  who  used  to  dispose  com- 
fortably of  100  raw  oysters  or  a small 
cold  roast  chicken  before  his  dinner  with  ! 
soup  for  the  first  course.  Brlllat-Sava- ! 
np  a ^end  who,  dining,  was  not ! 
satisfied  with  less  than  32  dozen  as  a 
starter.  Mr.  Sims’  man  of  eight  dozen 
ate  nothing  else  at  the  time  except  pos- 
sibly some  brown  bread  and  butter 
What  does  an  anonymous  English  poet, 
a sweet  singer,  say: 

Dn^saiKe!1,ie  t0  foil? 

Do  alsbes  lose  their  savor? 

T'10"  'T-7  ““  oysters,  natives,  mind, 
in  nat  ve  state,  or  else  you'll  find 
You  ve  robbed  them  of  tfcelr  flavor* 

How  many  eat?  Well, .«/' thrSKSw, 

An<l.  if  you  re  willing,  threescore  more! 

A question  arose  recently  in  England 
concerning  the  permissibility  of  smoking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  antl- 
quarians  grasped  the  opportunity  to 
brin„  forward  interesting  facts.  It  ap- 

°.n  March  23'  1693-  the  House 
enacted  that  no  member  was  “to  take 
tobacco  Into  the  gallery  or  to  the  Table 
sitting  at  Committees.”  This  would 

■asThevati  me™l5ercs  had  keen  smoking  I 
J3eventy  years  before! 
this,  one  William  Stroud  moved  to  “have1 

*°b/^\b?nIShed  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  brought  in  from 
, any  part  nor  used  amongst  us.”  Sir  Guv 
®Vpport  of  the  motion  de- 
j that  ‘ lf  tobacco  be  not  banished 

it  will  overthrow  100,009  men  in  England, 
for  now  it  is  so  common  that  I have 
?l0U?h™ePtake.  n a»  they  are  at 
did  House  of  Commons 

I did  not  go  so  far;  it  satisfied  Itself  with 


prohibiting  tobncco  knowing,  for  to  grow 
the  plant  was  "to  misuse  and  misemploy 
the  soil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom.” 

A life  of  Viscount  Cftstlereagh  bv 
Arthur  Hassall  has  Just  been  published 
Many  will  continue  to  judge  Castle- 
reagh  by  the  lines  of  Bryon,  not  the 
savage  ones  beginning  "Cold-blooded, 
smooth-faced  miscreant!”  but  the  con- 
temptuous quatrain  that.  Is  unfortunate- 
ly omitted  In  many  editions  of  Byron’s 
works. 
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Little  has  been  said  about  the  find- 
ing in  the  ocean  of  the  body  of  John 
Davidson,  the  poet,  who  was  last  seen 
alive  March  23.  The  body  was  found 
near  Penzance Sept.18.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette was  moved  to  say:  "John  Davidson 
could  see  nothing  but  a conflict  with 
the  universe  In  front  of  him,  and  human 
reason  cannot  sustain  the  passions  of 
such  a misguided  onset.” 

WILLIAM  COLLIER 

IT  tie  mins 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  "The 
Patriot,”  a farce  in  three  acts,  by 
J.  Hartley  Manners  and  William  Collier. 
First  performance  in  Boston.  Produc- 
tion by  Charles  Frohman. 

Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet  Armitage 

_ William  Collier 

Pop  Strong  M.  L.  Heckert 

Steve  Masterson  Wallace  Worsley 

percival  Robertshaw.  ..Frank  H.  Westerton 

Caesar  Thomas  Martin 

Wambliktl  Richard  Malchien 

Blynn  John  B.  Adam 

Kid  Sugar Buster 

Shorty  M.  E.  Kelly 

Jl®.11  - • V. Marjorie  Wood 

Bijou  Strong  Marion  Abbott 

Xi°  , ' a; Paula  Marr 

Okshula-Washta  Phyllis  Young 

Ferguson  Armitage  Lawrence  Grant 

Gainsford  Reginald  Mason 

Edward  , William  Norton 

Mrs.  Berkshire  Annie  Esmond 

^ora Helena  Byrne 

This  farce  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
26,  1908.  It  is  frankly  a farce,  and 
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meet  the  American  in  company  w 
two  of  Ids  old  friends  of  Fir  Tr  .. 
Hill,  Bull  Frog,  Nevada,  and  mother 
and  daughter,  disgusted,  leave  his 
house  without  eating  the  dinner  to 
which  he  had  invited  them.  The  pat- 
riot, also  disgusted,  shakes  off  the 
yoke  of  Gainsford,  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  condition  of  the  will  and 
returns  to  his  mine,  which  Is  now 
profitable.  Welcomed  by  the  miners, 
who,  to  pay  him  honor,  don  incongru- 
ous frock  coats  and  silk  hats  he  weds 
Neil,  a simple  girl  who  had  long  loved 
him. 

This  story  Is  told  in  a direct  manner 
without  complications  or  digressions. 
The  characters  are  farcical  both  in  the 
mining  camp  and  in  London.  They  are 
amusing,  and  any  Inquiry  into  the 
plausibility  of  their  behavior  would  be 
unnecessary  and  impertinent.  As  a 
dramatic  piece,  "The  Patriot”  Is  thin 
stuff.  As  an  entertainment  with  Mr. 
Collier  as  the  leading  feature,  it  is  ex- 
tremely mirthful. 

Mr.  Collier  has  been  seen  here  in  ® 
many  plays,  but  the  qualities  of  his  art 
as  a comedian  are  always  fresh  and  de. 
lightful.  The  distinctive  qualities  are  a 
singular  imperturbability  in  the  most  , 
ludicrous  situations,  an  incisive  repartee 
that  has  the  authority  of  spontaneity,  a 
dryness  in  delivery  that  is  not  a man- 
nerism, a delicious  sense  of  incongruity 
and  non-sequitur  in  humor,  and  a 
whimsical  manner  that  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  Mr.  Collier  never  relies  on  "mug- 
ging,” but  his  face  is  expressive,  espe- 
cially in  strained  and  perplexed  inquiry. 
His  seriousness  accentuates  the  absurd- 
ity of  a line.  His  gestures  arc  discreet, 
not  wasted.  He  preserves  a certain 
dignity,  a mental  superiority. 

The  audience  laughs  with  him.  not  at 
him,  and  no  one  after  the  curtain  fails 
wonders  why  he  laughed  or  Is  ashamed 
because  he  was  for  a time  amused.  Mr. 
Collier  has  been  seen  here  in  better 
plays,  but  seldom  has  he  acted  with 
more  irresistible  comic  force.  Only  he 
could  have  carried  through  successfully 
thi  tame  opening  of  the  first  act. 

Mr.  Collier  is  also  a rare  comedian  in 
this:  He  gives  the  members  of  his  com- 
pany a fair  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  ability.  He  is  not  restive  or  visi- 
bly disconcerted  if  another  excites 
laughter.  He  seems  to  encourage  and 
appreciate  the  humor  of  another.  His 
associates  last  night  played  as  if  they, 
too,  enjoyed  the  lines  and  extravagant 
situations.  They  played,  not  worked, 
together. 

Mr.  Mason  gave  an  excellent  perform 
ance  of  the  inexorable  iGainsford,  a perl 
formance  In  which  not  a point  was 
missed  one  that  was  free  from  any  exag- 
geration Mr.  Worsley  as  Steve  was  capi- 
r tal . in  a straight-forward  manner  and 
his  impersonation  was  portraiture.  Miss 
Wood  took  the  part  of  Nell,  which  was 
played  originally  by  Helen  Hale.  She 
had  little  to  do  but  to  appear  sweet,  un- 
sophisticated and  lovable.  Miss  Abbott 
was  forcible  in  a preposterous  part  of  a 
dead  /ame  sport  and  she  was  appro- 
priately flamboyant.  Nor  should  Miss 
Marr  as  Viola  pass  without  a word  of 

praise,  nor  Miss  Esmond,  who,  as  Mrs.l 
Berkshire,  did  not  yield  to  the  tempta-l 
tion  of  presenting  only  a caricature.  * 
The  audience  was  greatly  entertained. j 
Laughter  was  incessant  and  there  was! 
curtain  calls. 
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WILLIAM  COLLIER, 

As  “The  Patriot,”  at  the  Hollis. 


it  is  short,  as  a farce  Should  be.  Short 
as  it  is,  there  is  a marked  check  in 
the  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  in  the 
rush  of  Mr.  Collier's  humor  during  the 
last  act.  Although  the  company  is 
wholly  adequate,  it  is  impossible  to  \ 
think  of  the  play  as  tolerable  and  to  ' 
be  endured  without  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Collier. 

The  story  is  of  the  simplest  nature. 
A young  Englishman  by  birth,  an  Amer- 
ican by  adoption  and  an  American  in 
his  views  and  behavior,  is  the  owner  of 
a mine  that  is  supposed  to  be  worth- 
less. The  miners  not  having  been  paid 
their  wages  are  rebellious.  In  the  nick 
of  time  the  American  learns  that  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  in  England  he 
will  inherit  a title  and  a handsome  prop- 
erty on  condition  that  he  wall  marry  a 
young  Englishwoman  named  in  the  will. 
In  the  second  act  the  late  mining  boss 
is  seen  in  London,  under  the  contempt- 
uous supervision  of  Gainsford.  butler  or 
major-domo,  who  endeavors  to  correct 
his  master's  solecisms  and  American- 
isms. 

The  English  girl  and  her  mother 


j BOSTON  THEATRE-Joseph  M.  Gaites 
presents  “Three  Twins,”  a musical  farce 
in  two  acts,  by  Charles  Dickson,  adapt- 
ed from  Mrs.  R.  Pacheco’s  farce  “In- 
cog.” Lyrics  by  O.  A.  Hauerbach,  music 
by  Karl  Hoschna.  Iits  first  Boston  pre- 
sentation. The  cast: 

ir^  qI°r,?'and  William  Meehan 

Tom  !ttn^ope  Jos.  AIlen 

kITo  Armitage  \7.7.7.7;. 

MrsbeDi?k'wi'd* Ada  Gordon 

MoliyDSon}merster3.  .7:7.7.7  ' 

1 2z2xz&  rf artman  • 

Rlchard  Winters' .' .' .' .' .* .' .' .Edith  ktmbafi 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Sam  S.  and 
Lee  Shubert  present  James  T.  Powers 
in  “Havana,"  for  the  first  time  In  Bos- 
ton. Book  by  George  Grossmith,  Jr., 
and  Graham  Hill,  revised  for  America 
by  James  T.  Powers;  lyrics  by  Adrian 
Ross  and  George  Arthurs;  music  by1 
Leslie  Stuart. 

Senor  Bombito  Del  Campo. ..  Harold  Vizard 

Consuelo  Miss  Edith  Decker 

Isabelita  Miss  Suzanne  Willis 

Don  Adolfo  Ernest  Lambart 

Anita  Miss  Geraldine  Malone 

Gladys Miss  Julia  Mills 

Senora  Donna  Junenez.  . Miss  Viola  Kellogg: 

Teressa  Miss  Mona  Sartoris 

Diego  De  La  Concha Charles  Prince 

J-  De  Peyster  Jackson...'..  Joseph  Phillips 

Frank  Van  Dusen  William  Phillips 

Reginald  Brown Percy  Ames  | 

Roderigo  J.  Donald  Archer  i 

Hilarlo Mr.  Ernest  Hare 

Sammy,  Jr Master  Robbie  Fuehrer 

Samuel  Nix James  T.  Powers  ' 

i 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


John  Craig  Stock  Company  Gives 
"The  Circus  Girl,”  Musical  Comedy. 


The  John  Craig  stock  company  In 
George  Edwardes’  two-act  musical 
comedy,  ”'phe  Circus  Girl." 

Pices,  an  American  bartender Donald  Meek 

Sir  Titus  Wemyss George  Hassell 

Dick  Capel John  Crals: 

I’ll*?  Hon.  Reginald  Gower Wilfred  Young 

Vlcomte  Gaston Theodore  Friebus 

Drlrelll - Bert  Young 

Commlssalre  of  police A1  Roberts 

La  FaTorita Gertrude  Blnley 

Lady  Diana  Wemyss Mabel  Colcord 

Dora  Wemyss Sadie  Tarrane 

Lucille Mary  Young 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


‘Wanted  by  the  Police,”  Four-Act 
Melodrama,  Week’s  Attraction. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— Four-act 
melodrama,  entitled  "Wanted  by  the  Po- 
lice," by  Langdon  McCormick.  The 

bast: 

Billy  West Harold  Voaburgh 

Alfred  Klagdon Joseph  Holieky 

Larrv  West Walter  Mortou 

Casso A1  Dupont 

John  Tarbell Joseph  Howard 

Deacon  Skinner Charles  Fogg 

Bummer  boys 

Masters  Joseph  Toner  and  Joseph  Wilkes 

Capt.  Burke Joseph  Bond 

Gordon Frank  0.  Morse 

Macklln Charles  S.  Sands 

Farmer  Perkins Thomas  Norton 

Henrr  Temple William  Splirens 

tack 'Cannon Frank  Wilton 

Hendricks Charles  Furlong 

Drerton James  L.  O'Neil 

Johnson Fred  Best 

Adele  Moore Miss  Margaret  Hagen 

Doris  Moore Miss  Hattie  Rempei 

Marco  Maitland Miss  Helena  Rapport 

La  Ton  Haufenstaufen Miss  Veme  Sheridan 

Pe.ri.  elomori+  of  w. 

AMERICAN  MUSIC  HALL 


Bathing  Act  Heads  Bill  of  Good  Mu- 
sical and  Comedy  Features. 


"The  Divine  Myrma,”  in  a costume  as 
scanty  as  the  law  allows,  disported  In  ai 
tank  at  the  American  Music  Hall  yester- 
day, heading  a bill  in  which  musical 
features  predominated,  with  here  and 
there  a bit  of  comedy  of  the  top-notch 
variety. 

“The  mermaid  mystery,”  as  the  pro- 
gram calls  her,  appears  in  street  cost- 
ume and  undresses  In  a bath  house,  one 
side  of  which  is  thin  lawn— with  a light 
behind  it.  Then,  bare  except  for  tights 
that  the  lacings  down  the  left  side  fall 
to  close  by  several  inches  and  which  are 
very  low  above  and  very  high  below,  she 
dives  from  elevated  springboards  into 
a tank  in  which  two  other  girls  execute 
I swimming  strokes,  disclosed  to  the  audi- 
ence by  a mirror. 

! For  the  men  banked  In  the  front  rows 
I yesterday,  "Myrma"  evidently  was  the 
| drawing  card;  but  the  rest  of  the  large 
I audience  derived  much  pleasure  from 
I the  balance  of  the  bill,  which  was  of 
. almost  uniform  excellence.  John  C.  Rice 
: and  Sally  Cohen,  with  a farce  called 
"The  Kleptomaniacs,"  furnished  fast 
and  furious  amusement.  The  scene  Is 
laid  dr  a dentist’s  office,  and  the  pair 
extract  much  fun  from  a situation  In 
which  a lost  watch  furnishes  the  basis 
of  the,  plot.  , 

James  J Morton,  In  his  own  Inimitable 
way.  Is  as  funny  as  ever.  His  mono-, 
l logue  is  pure  nonsense,  but,  because 
Morton  tells  his  stories,  sings  his  songs 
and  recites  his  verse  "with  gestures,"  his  j 
' act*  Is  funny  all  the  way  through.  I 

Miss  Edith  Helena  has  no  need  of  the 
"sensation  of  three  seasons"  at  various 
theatres’  announcement,  for  her  fine  so- 
ice  is  shown  to  sufficient  a«J- 
T vantage  in  her  songs  to  win  her  Smme- 
l.ate  favor  Her  "Carmen"  selection 
U pypecially  effective,  though  the 

•Coming  Thro’  the  Rye”  which  she  sang 
a!  encore  was  no  less  well  received. 
Joe  Deming  and  company,  In  a rapld- 
fl,-e  farce  "The  Travelling  Man."  have 
a laugh-provoking  skit.  A parlor  car  is 
,j,„  c,ene  and  the  give-and-take  talk  of 
a drummer,  a girl,  a brakemari  and  a 
'-fresh  train  boy  furnishes  a few  minutes, 
of  very  lively  fun. 

An  unassuming  young  man  In  the  per- 
son of  probst  has  extraordinary  control 
or  ■ t whistle  with  which  he  Imitates, 
h rd-  so  well'  that  hls  hearers  could 
t \ tieir  eyes  and  Imagine  they  actu- 

I all’-  heard  the  robin,  quail  and  other 
field  piper'  Howe  and  Edwards,  with 
U their  "Arrival  of  Mr.  Dooley."  have  a 
kc-tc  - ’hat  does  not  lack  for  action, 
t.  The  Vindobanas.  In  their  grotesque 
a<-t  caricature  the  violin  soloist 
lin  laughable  fashion;  and  Jane  Elton 
lmjersonates  a tough  girl  and  sings 

’ *°Mls»  ^Cecilia  Loftua  Is  the  headline 
f'-alure  of  next  week’s  program. 

It  Is  now  definitely  decided  that  Harry 
iuder  the  Scotch  comedian  will  be  In 
isfon  'the  week  of  Get  25.  He  will  ap- 


KEITH 


Annette  Kellermann  in  Her  Diving 
Act  Feature  of  All-Star  Bill. 

Annette  Kellermann,  with  her  diving 
and  her  dlablo  and— just  to  continue 
the  alliteration — her  divine  dimensions, 
is  the  star  of  what  comes  mighty  near 
being  an  all-star  bill  at  Keith’s  this 
week.  Boston  people,  including  the  two 
large  audiences  of  yesterday,  have  seen 
much  of  Miss  Kellermann,  and  her  popu- 
larity and  her  beauty  will  apparently 
never  wane.  In  fact,  it  was  upon  the 
very  stage  upon  which  Miss  Kellermann 
appeared  last  night  that  she  made  her 
debut  in  vaudeville,  although  before 
that  she  had  been  famous  as  a swim- 
mer. 

Miss  ICellermann’s  act  is  beautifully 
staged  and  gj-acefully  executed.  A sim- 
ple, but  effective,  system  of  mirrors 
gives  the  audience  exactly  the  same 
view  of  the  diving  pool  as  though  it 
were  looking  down  upon  the  face  of  the 
water,  and  every  move  Miss  Kellermann 
makes  under  water,  as  well  as  when 
diving  through  space,  Is  perfectly  visible. 
Her  diving  is  the  feature  of  her  act, 
which  is  prefaced  by  10  minutes  with 
the  diablo  sticks.  Then,  wearing  a tight- 
fitting  bathing  suit  of  black  silk,  which 
clings  even  closer  after  the  first 'splash, 
Miss  Kellermann  gives  a series  of  15  dif- 
ferent dives,  some  forwards,  some  back- 
wards, and  some  a combination  of  both 
ways. 

Miss  Kellermann,  however,  is  not  the 
only  Australian  upon  this  week's  bill  to 
make  a profound  hit  with  the  audience. 
There  is  Albert  Whalen,  an  Australian 
entertainer,  whose  work  is  refreshingly 
unconventional.  He  combines  the  im- 
personator the  soloist  and  the  pianist  in 
a manner  that  is  brand  new.  There  is  a 
finish  and  grace  to  his  work  that  adds 
to  its  charm.  His  combination  charac- 
terization of  Caruso  and  Bert  Williams 
—this  portraying  of  two  men  at  once  is 
in  itself  new— is  one  of  the  best  things 
he  does.  One  of  hls  songs,  in  which  the! 
trombone  fairly  speaks  out  omitted| 
words,  is  another  star  thing  in  his  rep- 
ertoire. 

Will  M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne,  of 
whom  Keith  audiences  never  tire,  are 
here  for  another  week,  this  time  por- 
traying another  of  Mr.  Cressy’s 
sketches,  this  one  being  entitled  "Grasp- 
ing an  Opportunity."  It  is  one  of  his 
earlier  efforts,  yet  one  of  his  greatest 
successes.  Another  clever  combination 
is  Pat  Rooney  and  Marian  Bent  in 
singing  and  dancing  novelty  entitled 
"At  the  Stand."  Mr.  Rooney  works  Into 
the  sketch  two  or  three  Yiddish  inter- 
pretations of  typical  Scotch  dances  that 
are  ludicrously  amusing. 

The  earlier  numbers  upon  the  program 
include  the  Four  Allegros  In  their  first 
American  appearance  of  a musical  act, 
in  which  are  used  the  largest  chimes 
ever  staged;  the  Gartelle  Bros.,  experts 
on  the  roller  skates;  William  J.  Sullivan 
and  Clarice  Pasquelena,  presenting  the 
comedy  sketch,  "A  C.  O.  D.  Package”; 
Sarasa,  a youthful  violinist  from  abroad, 
and  Belle  Blanche,  impersonating  pres- 
ent day  stage  favorites. 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE. 

"The  Planter’s  Wife”  Produced  by 
Capable  Company. 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE  TPIEATP.E  - 
"The  Planter’s  Wife,”  a drama  in  four 
acts,  by  James  K.  Tillotson. 

Albert  Graham Frederick  Van  Rensselaer 

Ilarry  Livingston James  S.  Barrett 

Vrthnr  Blake Hal  Brown 

Simeon  Slmcoc Tommy  Shearer 

"Uncle”  Joe Haw  Brooks 

w„ Hers Harry  E.  Humphrey 

Dora  Gratiam E~yt!lai 

Angle  Gordon Beatrice  Turner 

Aunt  Susan  Gordon .Florence  Hale 

Edith  Grey Charlotte  Hunt 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

A Londoner  has  written  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  urging  the  necessity  of 
dev  sing  new  verbs  and  substantives 
for  the  use  of  air  sailors.  He  objects 
to  "aviate,”  “aviator"  and  "a  string 
(A  clumsy  variations  from  the  same 
ico t."  He  is  "agin”  the  borrowing  of 
foreign  words,  "and  misusing  and  j 
mispronouncing  them,"  as  is  done  to  I 
some  extent  ii  connection  with  words  I 
like  “automobile.”  He  suggests  the  | 
verb  "to  bird."  "1  bird,  thou  blrdest,  j 
he  birds."  "It  does  not  sound  badly,  \ 
jand  It  has  the  merit  of  being  English  ; 
and  brief.”  It  would  sound  curiously 
in  tin  mouths  of  Philadelphians,  whose 
pronunciation  of  the  noun  Is  marvel- 
lous and  inimitable. 

There  is  already  a verb  "to  bird”  in 
English,  and,  although  it  is  rare,  it  is 
not  obsolete.  It  means  to  pursue  bird 
catching  or  fowling.  The  verb  "to 
bird  off,”  to  “pick  off”  with  a mus- 
ket. etc.  (as  a sportsman  a bird,).  Is 
obsolete,  as  the  new  English  dlction- 
j ary  informs  us.  The  verb  was  used  in 
P.ycaut’s  “History  of  the  Turks” 

' (1700):  "Their  men  wading  over  a 

marshy  ground,  sticking  in  the  mire, 
were  blrded  off  and  killed  with  mus- 
quet  (sic)  shot." 

Would  the  Englishman  call  a fe- 
male air  sailor  a birdie,  and  without 
thought  of  endearment;  or  a young 
alt  sailor  a blrdling;  a collect  ion.,.,"/ 
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single  one  a bird  cage?  The  only 
bocco  allowed  to  be  smoked  in  the  air 
should,  of  course,  be  birds-eye. 

The  Germans  have  a verb  derived 
from  “vogel"  (bird),  but  it  is  not  used 
In  polite  society. 

In  English  slang  “to  bird”  Is  to 
thieve,  steal,  look  for  plunder,  and  It 
Is  as  old  as  Ben  Jonson. 


Cleopatra  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  being  mimed  in  Rome  by  some 
squeaking  boy,  and  so  she  called  for  the 
pretty  worm  of  Nilus,  yet  she  did  not 
escape  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  and 
now  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  will  give  to  the 
world  her  idea  of  how  Cleopatra  looked, 
spoke,  wooed,  died.  Napoleon,  It  seems, 
has  not  been  fortunate  recently  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Decottrcelle’s  play,  "Le  Roy  sans 
Royaume,”  lias  been  produced  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  In  this  play  Louis 
XVII.  escapes  with  the  help  of  Josephine 
from  the  prison  in  the  Temple.  In  Aus- 
tria the  Dauphin,  now  a man,  meets  : 
Napoleon,  who  is  kidnapped  by  Fouche ; 
for  the  natural  daughters  of  the  minis- 
ter of  police  under  the  empire  is  In  love 
with  the  dispossessed  King  of  France. 
Louis,  however,  renounces  hls  right  to 
the  throne,  gives  Napoleon  a safe  con- 
duct and  cries,  “Free  the  country  from 
her  enemies.”  Louis  and  Napoleon  meet 
again  after  th?  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
Dauphin,  knowing  that  Josephine  has 
been  divorced,  does  not  shrink  from 
pressing  his  claims.  Napoleon,  who  hopes 
to  strike  another  blow  before  going  to 
St.  Helena,  dissuades  the  young  man 
from  his  wish  to  mount  the  throne.  He 
pictures  to  him  the  tranquil  joys  of  do- 
mestic life  and  offers  him  a home  on  an 
estate  In  Martinique  that  belonged  to 
Josephine.  "There  is  something  finer 
than  being  a king,  and  that  Is  being  a 
man.”  says  Napoleon. 

Several  more  or  less  prominent  Eng- 
lish speaking  persons  have  said  that 
they  learned  English  history  from  read- 
ing Shakespeare.  Will  French  youths  of 
generations  to  come  boast  of  learning 
their  history  from  Mr.  Decourcelle? 


Mr.  Hail  Caine  Is  often  amusing,  irre- 
sistibly amusing,  when  he  is  most  seri- 
ous. Appearing  before  the  committee  ex- 
amining into  the  question  of  censorship, 
he  began  well  by  saying  that  the  moral 
effect  of  a play  depended  on  its  ten- 
dency, and  was  not  determined  by  its 
words  or  scenes.  A play  may  be  moral 
and  yet  have  scenes  of  immorality  in  It. 
He  also  rightly  argued  that  the  "Moral- 
ity of  yesterday  is  not  the  morality  of 
today,  and  probably  that  of  tomorrow 
will  not  be  that  of  today.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  be- 
fore the  same  committee,  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  Eliza  taking  ofifher  dressing 
gown  and  stepping  Into  her  bath  as  be- 
ing possible  in  a book,  but  impossible 
for  representation  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Caine  thought  this  scene  would  be  much 
more  Immoral  in  the  book.  “The  only 
effect  of  seeing  Eliza  on  the  stage  per- 
form the  act  mentioned  would  be  that 
she  would  go  off  amid  a roar  of  derisive 
laughter  and  with  the  fear  of  a prosecu- 
tion. As  a matter  of  fact,.  Sir  W.  S. 
Gilbert’s  memory  must  be  rather  short, 
because  the  bath  was  a familiar  object 
In  plays  at  some  theatres."  One  of  the 
committee  chirped : "Not  with  Eliza  in 

it”;  and  the  flippant  laughed.  "Tes," 
answered  Mr.  Caine,  -"but  with  a screen 
in  front  of  her.” 

It  seems  that  the  burial  of  John  Da- 
vidson’s body  in  the  sea  raised  a ques- 
tion as  to  its  legality.  There  is  no  pre- 
cise authority  on  this  point,  but  in  1884, 
when  a Druid  was  Indicted  for  having 
burned  the  dead  body  of  a child.  Sir  J. 
Fltzjames  Stephen,  a learned  man  in 
precedents,  concluded  that  It  was  no 
offence  111  English  law  to  cremate  "a 
dead  body  decently  and  inoffensively,” 
but  that  the  act  might  be  done  “in  such 
a place  and  such  a manner”  as  to  be 
a public  nuisance.  This  reasoning  may 
easily  be  applied  to  burial  at  sea,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts  in  the  case  of  sail- 
ors and  passengers.  There  Is  a poem 
by  Jean  Ricliepln  in  which  the  happi- 
ness of  those  resting  in  a cemetery  Is 
contrasted  with  the  restlessness  of  those 
committed  to  the  deep,  and  Gabriel! 
Faure’s  music  lias  heightened  the  mel- 
ancholy of  the  poet's  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Tennyson  voiced  the  same 
thought, when  he  Sang  that 

To  ns 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 
To  rest  beuoath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  ml  us, 

Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  tho  grapes  of  God; 

Than  If.  with  thee,  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  !o  brine; 

And  hands  so  often  clasped  In  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

Yet  Miss  Mary  Henrietta  Kingsley, 
traveller  and  writer,  who,  nursing  sick 
Boer  prisoners,  died  from  enteric  fever 
in  1800,  was  burled  at  sea,  "by  her  own 
long-cherished  wish."  The  honors  of 
both  naval  and  military  funeral  were 
conferred  on  her. 

UPERA  PROSPECTUS 
FOR  SEASON  ISSUED 

The  Boston  opera  company,  Henry  | 
Russell,  director,  has  issued  for 

general  circulation  its  final  pros- 

pectus before  the  beginning  of  the 


ay,  Noy. 

The  Herald  have  from  time  to  time 
been  acquainted  witfh  news  concerning 
Ihe  opera  house  and  Its  officials,  the 
company  engaged,  the  repertory  of  the 
first  season,  the  preparation  of  the  scen- 
ery, the  establishment  of  a ballet,  etc., 
etc.  The  prospectus  now  issued  puts 
all  this  information  in  concise  and  au- 
thoritative form.  It  may  be  well  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  the  more  Im- 
portant statements. 

There  will  be  60  regular  sub- 
scription performances,  given  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  sea- 
son will  be  divided  Into  two  periods: 
From  Nov.  8 to  June  1,  fi%m  Feb.  X to 
March  26.  There  will  be  Saturday  even- 
ing performances  at  popular  prices, 
when  students  of  the  Boston  opera 
school  will  make  their  first  appearance, 
but  only  two  or  three  students  will 
sing  on  the  same  evening  and  the  rest 
of  the  ensemble  will  be  exaotly  that  of 
a regular  performance.  There  will  be 
concerts  of  a popular  nature  on  Sun- 
day evenings  with  solo,  orchestral  and 
choral  excerpts  from,  operas  and , ora- 1 
torios.  tUpyltM,  * U-V 

The  repertory  of  the  first  season 
will  include  one  novelty,  "Anton,"  by 
Galeottl.  It  Is  intended  to  produce  these 
operas  in  Italian  during  the  season : 
Donizetti's  “Don  Pasquale,”  “Elislr 
d’Amore,”  ' “Lucia  di  Lammermoor” ; 
Leoncavallo's  “Pagliacci,”  Mascagni’s 
"Cavallerla  Rustlcana,”  Paer’s  “Maes- 
tro di  Cappella,”  Pergolesl’s  “La  Serva 
Padrona,”  PonchielU’s  "La  Gloconda” 
(the  opera  of  the  opening  night,  with 
Mmes.  Nordica  and  Homer),  Puccini’s 
“Boheme,”  "Madame  Butterfly,”  “Tosca,” 
Verdi’s  "Aida,”  “Rlgolevto,”  “Traviata,” 
"Trovatore,"  and  these  operas  in 
French : "Carmen,"  “Faust,”  “Lss 

Huguenots,”  "Lakme,”  “Romeo  and 
Juliet."  If  there  is  ttfne  for  proper  re- 
hearsal these  operas  will  be  added : 
"Lohengrin,”  in  German ; Verdi’s  “Fal- 
stafif’  and  "Othello,”  Bellini’s  “Norma,” 
Bolto’s  “Meflstofele,”  Rossini’s  “William 
Tell”  and  Massenet's  "Manon,”  in 
French. 

The  sopranos  will  be  Mmes.  Alda, 
Banks,  Boninsegna,  Davenport,  Dereyne, 
Hoffman,  Lewicka,  Lipkowska,  Kirmes, 
Nielsen,  Noria,  Parnell,  Pierce,  Savage. 

The  contraltos  and  mezzo-sopranos 
will  be  Mmes.  Claessens,  Freeman, 
Leveronl,  Meitschick,  Rowskowskl,  Kas- 
tor6kl. 

The  tenors  wlll.be  Messrs.  Bales- 
trinl,  Bourlllon,  Constantino,  d’Ales- 
sandro,  Giaccone,  Hansen,  Leliva, 
Oggero,  Steva,  Strq^sco,  Vanni. 

The  baritones  named  are  Messrs. 
Bakianoff,  Blanchart,  Boulogne,  For- 
michi,  Fornari,  PIcco,  Pulclni. 

The  basses  will  be  Messrs.  Archam- 
bault,  Glanoll-Galletti,  Mardones,  Nl- 
vette,  Perini,  Pinl-Corsi  and  Tavec- 
chla. 

There  will  be  an  interchange  of 
singers  between  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  of  New  York  and  the 
Bostons  Opera  House  whenever  it  Is 
thought  desirable  and  it  is  conven- 
ient. 

An  orchestra  of  about  76  and  a 
chorus  of  125  will  be  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Conti  and  W.  Goodrich,  as-  | 
sisted  by  Messrs.  Luzzatti  and  Spl- 
rescu.  The  ballet  mistress  is  Mme. 
Muschletto,  and  Mr.  Menotti  will  b® 
the  general  stage  manager. 

oU'5  1^7  _ 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


The  entertaining  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Sun  (New  York)  wrote  re- 
cently about  “swank,"  a slang  word 
which  suddenly  ‘^jjurst  into  vigorous 
life  in  London.”  One  day  It  was  un- 
known and  on  the  next  it  was  in  the 
mouths  of  all.  Nor  was  anyone  con- 
fused as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
“The  root  idea  of  'swank'  is  humbug." 

The  correspondent  adds  that  “side” 
combined  with  humbug  Is  also  "swank”; 
that  the  word  is  good  old  English,  a 
dialect  word  "in  all  the  modern  slang 
meanings." 

We  are  interested  in  slang  words, 
“those  loafers  and  fotpads  of  speech,” 
to  quote  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  “which 
Inspire  the  grammarian  with  horror.” 
Therefore  we  thought  the  time  spent  in 
looking  up  the  history  of  “swank"  not 
wasted.  We  doubt  whether  "swank"  in 
Its  essence  was  ever  a sla'ng  word  In 
England,  or  whether  it  now  can  prop- 
erly be  called  slang.  "Swank"  Is  a good 
word  gone  wrong.  It  is  a dissect  wotd 
and  it  has.  many  meanings,  according 
to' the  English  county. 

The  noun  means  a depression  in  the 
ground,  a bog;  a hollow  in  a roof 
caused  by  ago  or  bad  workmanship:  a 
tall,  thin  man;  an  ostentatious  air.  a 
swagger;  or  a youngster,  a “nipper,"  as 
In  Sussex  dialect,  "I  ses  to  de  nipper: 
‘Wal,  llddle  man,  an  whoas  little  man 
be  ya?’  ‘Feather’s  ’ses  de  swank  hem 
peert’  ";  a clever,  active  young  fellow. 

The  adjective  "swank”  means  supple, 
pliant,  agile,  active,  stately.  Jolly. 

The  verb  "to  swank"  means  “to  sink 
In  the  middle;  to  subside  as  of  a swell- 
ing; to  hang  loose,  as  the  skin  of 


stmt  consequentially,  to  swhr. 
— k In  a.  lazy  fashion,  to  Idle; 
lend  strength  to,  and  hence 
I ''dy  to  supply  with  food,  or  To 
irtlly— a man  distended  with  food 
to  be  "swanked  out";  to  drink  to 
„ to  be  supple. 

Then  there  is  a noun  "swank"  which 
Is  found  In  Bailey's  dictionary,  the  fam. 
ily  oracle  of  our  grandfathers— after 
certain  words,  sound,  honest  direct 
words  found  In  the  King  James  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  wore  carefully 
blacked  with  Ink  for  the  supposed  ben- 
efit of  growing  and  curious  children.  We 
qttole  from  the  folio  edition  the  second 

"Swank  (at  Bocldng  in  Essex),  the 
remainder  of  liquor- at  the  bottom  of  a 
pot.  cup  or  drinking  vessel,  which  is 
hist  sufficient  for  one  draught;  which  if 
It  be  too  little  for  two.  it  Is  not  ac- 
counted good  manners  to  olTcr  It  to  the 
left-hand  man.”  This  proves  conclusive- 
ly that  There  were  gentlemen,  "perfect 
gentlemen."  at  Booking  in  Essex  in  (lie 
first  half  of  the  ISth  century.  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  has  no  doubt  noted  this 
word  and  discussed  the  practice  in  a 
chapter  of  his  magnum  opus,  a chapter 
entitled  "The  Etiquette  of  Drinking." 
which  Includes  many  sections  as  “Bar 
Room  Etiquette.'-  with  observations  on 
the  use  of  the  hanging  towel;  whether 
the  foot  rail  should  be  utilized  before  the 
first  round,  etc.,  etc. 

— 

There  are  other  words  that  may  he 
I traced  back  to  "swank,”  as  “s  wanker,'" 
a strapping  young  man.  or  anything 
largo  of  Its  kind,  especially  used  of  a 
large,  well-built  building,  “fewankum.” 
the  ]a?fi  of  the  three  ffraughts  into 
which  a jug  of  beer  Is  divided— Hie  first 
Is  the  "neckum"  and  the  second  is  the 
"sinkum." 


“Swanking,”  the  participal  adjective, 
Is  applied  to  a tall  and  lanky  person. 
The  verbal  substantive  "swanking”— 
and"  now  we  are  growing  warm— means 
pretence,  shamming,  fooling.  Thus  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  1900  published 
this:  Smith  picked  up  a piece  of  paper 

and  attempted  to  light  It.  but  did  not 
do  so.  The  deceased  said,  ‘None  of  your 
swanking.  Smith,  you  can  light  it  Well 
enough.’  ” 

■TVe  see  that  "to  swank"  means  to 
strut,  to  swagger;  that  “swanking" 
means  pretence,  fooling,  humbug.  Thus 
we  have  "swank"— humbug  and  “side” 
combined  with  humbug.  The  only  mean. 
Ing  given  to  "Swank"  in  Farmer  and  \ 
Henley's  huge  "Slang  and  Its  Ana- 
“fs'"  I*  “to  work  hard,"  heard  in 
>lic  school  slang;.  How  far  we  are ! 
the  dialect  verb,  "to  work  In  a 
idle  <nanner!”  i 


Slang  comes  up  in  a night,  like! 
Jonah's  gourd.  It  makes  its  way  from 
the  street  Into  the  office,  the  dwelling 
house_  the  newspaper,  and  sometimes 
Into  the  language  and  into  literature.  It 
often  disappears  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
During  the  popularity  of  a slang  word 
there  are  Ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin. 

There  was  a curious  instance  of  this 
to  France  that  might  serve  for  many. 
Hector  Berlioz  v-n-rote  to  the  Princess 
Ca.rol.vne  Sayn-Wittgensteln  in  August. 
Met:  "I  tell  you.  and  you  will  hear  it 
without  astonishment,  that  he  people  of 
Paris  have  become  wholly  idiotic.  An 
Inexplicable  mania  possesses  everybody, 
men,  women  and  children,  to  shout  arid 
scream  out  In  the  streets,  public  gar- 
dens, on  foot,  driving,  on  horseback: 
’Eh!  Lambert!  ohe!  Lam-bert!  avez  vores 
V"  Lambert?’  (Oh  Lambert!  I sav,  Lam- 
bert! Have  you  seen  Lambert?)  Nobody 
knows  what  his  cry  means,  yet  every- 
body shouts  It.  Up  to  midnight  yester- 
day the  city  of  Paris  resounded  with 
these  words:  ’Ohe  Lambert!’  How  many 
kinds  of  folly  there  are!  How  stupid 
men  are!  And  these  manias  take  pos- 
session of  one,  for  I now,  too.  wish  to 
scream:  'Ohe  Lambert!’  It’s  amusing 
Its  charming.  If  y0u  should  cry  out- 
‘Ohe  Lambert!’  you  would  see  at  once 
that  it  would  give  you  pleasure,  i am 
told  that  the  shout  is  already  heard  at 
Havre,  Rouen.  Versailles.  Tt  will  be 
neard  throughout  France.  Good  Lord 
the  human  brain  is  liquifying." 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

First  Appearance  of  Anna  Held  After 
Two  Years’  Absence  from  Boston. 

Plays  Ending  Tonight. 

Colonial:  "The  Chorus  Lady,”  with 

Rose  Stahl. 

Globe;  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.** 
Grand  Opera  House:  "Wanted  by  the 

Police: 

Bowdoln  Square:  "The  Planter’s  Wife." 
Keith’s:  Albert  Whelan,  Cressy  and 

Dayne,  Belle  Blanche,  Four  Allegros, 
Rooney  and  Bent,  Gartelle  Bros.,  Ar- 
thur Cameron. 

American  Music  Flail:  John  C Rice  and 
Sally  Cohen,  James  J.  Morton,  John- 
son and  Dean,  Vindobona’s,  Edith 
Helena,  Joe  Demtng  and  company. 
Howard  Athenaeum:  Tiger  Lilies  Com 
pany. 

Gaiety:  Trocadc-ro  Burlesquers. 
Columbia:  Pat  Wirite  and  company. 
Auston  & Stone’s:  Castellucci  Trio,  the 
Dunmores>  the  Manhattan  Girls,  etc. 

, Plays  of  Next  Week. 

Colonial:  "Miss  Innocence,”  musical 

comedy  by  H.  B.  Smith  and  Ludwig 
Englander,  with  Anna  Held,  Charles 
A.  Bigelow,  Lawrence  D’Orsay  and 
others.  First  performance  here. 

Globe:  "The  Squaw  Man,”  first  week. 
Hollis:  -The  Patriot,”  with  William 

Collier,  second  week. 

Majestic:  “Havana,”  musical  comedy, 
with  James  T.  Powers  and  Edith 
Decker. 

Boston:  "Three  Twins,”  musical  com- 

edy, with  Clifton  Crawford  and  Bessie 
McCoy,  second  week. 

Park:  "A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi,’ 
■with  Thomas  A.  Wise  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  fourth  week 
Tremont:  '‘The  Candy  Shop,'*  musical 

comedy,  with  Miss  Pulton  and  Messrs 
Rock  and  Lalor.  fourth  week 
Castle  Square:  “The  Circus  Girl,”  musi- 
cal comedy,  with  Mary  Young,  second 
week. 

Grand  Opera  House:  ’’The  Queen  of  the 
Outlaw  s Camp,  first  performance  here 
Bowdoin  Square:  “The  Great  North^ 
west.” 

Keith's:  Annette  Kellermann,  Louise 

Dresser,  Homer  Lind,  baritone  and 
company.  Ward  and  Curran,’  the 
Three  Keatons,  Quigley  brothers,  Mile. 
Chester  and  her  dog,  Carbrey  broth- 
ers, Zeno,  Jordan  and  Zeno. 

American  Music,  Hall:  Cecilia  Loftus, 
the  Divine  Myrma,  Eddie  Gray,  Nich- 
olson and  Norton,  Scott  and  Whaley, 
the  Barlows,  Zimmer,  McDonald  and 
Huntington  and  the  Ameriscope. 

Howard  Athenaeum:  Tom  Miner’s  Bo- 
hemian Burlesquers  with  Andy  Gard- 
ner,  Ida  Nicolai  and  others 
Gaiety:  The  Rentz  Santley  Company. 
Columbia:  Zallah#  In  the  Egyptian  dance 
and  others.  - 

Austin , & Stone's:  Whirlwind  Dancers 
of  Egypt,  Candle's  Living  Pictures, 
the  Manhattan  Girls,  etc. 

Concerts  of  Next  Week. 

Wednesday : David  Bispham,  song  reci- 
tal in  Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M. 

Friday:  Second  public  rehearsal  of  Bos 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall.  2:30  p.  m.  Pieces  by  Reger. 
Tschaikowsky.  Grieg. 

Saturday:  Concert  by  Geraldine  Farrar 
or  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
Olga  Samaroff,  pianist  with  orches- 
tra, in  Symphony  Had,  2:30  P.  M. 

Second  concert  of  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  8 p.  M.  program  as-  on 
Friday. 


dr!  1 Ha  lit  d exeurTw  entertainment, 

which  appeals  to  the.  eye  as  well  as 
the  oar.  Thq  enthusiastic  operagoor 
coifld  not  be  persuaded  that  there 
are  symphonies  and  symphonic 
poems  which,  oven  without  a rlofi. 
nlte  program,  are  more  dramatic  to 
some  than  any  opera;  that  tills  ab- 
solute music,  by  Its  power  of  sug- 
gestion, may  kindle  emotions  In  the 
breasts  of  some  who  sit  unmoved 
seeing  the  woe  of  Santuzza  or  hear- 
ing Wotan  in  his  Impotent  rage. 

| The  response  of  the  public  to  the 
| call  for  support  of  the  opera  house 
was  immediate  and  generous.  The 
auction  sale  of  the  symphony  tickets 
j was  eminently  successful,  for  the 
prices  were  higher  than  those  ob 
tained  last  season,  and  the  great 
crowd  eager  for  admission  last  Fri- 
day showed  that  the  public  interest 
in  the  concerts  is  not  ohe  whit 
abated. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Boston  is 
surely  large  enough  to  encourage 
both  operatic  performances  and 
Symphony  concerts.  The  interest  in 
either  one  i.,  helpful  rather  than  in- 
jurious to  the  other.  The  long  se- 
ries of  concerts  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  awakening,  elevating,  fos- 
tering the  musical  taste  of  the  com. 
jruinity— indeed,  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  these  concerts  cannot  be 

overestimated — so  that  there  is  to- 
day a more  general,  keener  desire  to 
hear  music  in  any  one  of  its  more 
important  forms.  A Boston  audi- 
ence would  not  now  be  content  with 
operatic  performances  in  which  the 
orchestra  were  numerically  inade- 
quate or  technically  incompetent,  as 
it  was  often,  if  not  generally,  before 
Maj.  Higginson  founded,  with  prince- 
ly'v  munificence,  the  organization 
which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
glories  of  this  city. 

In  like  manner  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  due  to 
Mr.  Jordan’s  public  spirit,  initiative 
force  and  generosity,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  beneficial  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  The  two  should 
thrive  together  in  the  pervading  mu- 
sical atmosphere.  Never  before  in 
New  York  has  there  been  so  great 
interest-mania  is  not  too  strong  a 
word — for  opera.  And  never  before 
in  New  York  have  there  been  so 
many  plans  for  orchestral  concerts, 
plans  that  will  entail  great  expense 
and  the  engagement  of  skilled  musi- 
cians and  virtuoso  conductors. 


1' 
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MEN  AND  THINGS 


In  the  Near  Future. 

’The  Fair  Co-Ed,”  with  Elsie  Janis.  at 
the  Colonial  Theatre. 

Harry  Lauder,  the  famous  Scottish  sing- 
ing comedian,  will  be  at.  the  American 
Music  Had  the  25th.  His  program  will 
include  old  favorites  and  new  charac- 
terizations. 

"The  Blue  Mouse,"  with  Mabel  Barrl- 
son  and  Jameson  Lee  Finney,  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  the  18th 

“The  River  Pirates,"  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  the  18th. 

At  Keith's:  Albert  Chevalier,  Yvptte 
Gudbert,  Von  Biene,  'cellist:^'  ack 
Wilson  and  company,  Nat  WW  Ryan 
and  Richfield,  W.  C.  Fields  Und’  White 
and  Stuart. 


This  idiotic-shout  was  heard  on  Aug. 
to,  IRfil,  when  Napolean  III,  went  in- 
ognito  to  see  the  illuminations  in  the  | 
’lace  de  la  Concorde.  He  was  reeog- 
ized  and  the  cry,  "Look,  there’s  Lam-, 
ertj”  followed  ■ him  to  the  Tuileries. 
^earned  men  have  inquired  into  the 
ngln  of  the  cry  and  there  are  many 
ibeories.  One  is  that  a woman  from 
he-  provinces  went  to  Paris  to  see  the 


Iirm‘  . . . v acciio  tu  ace  me 

sjpva.1  in  honor  of  Napoleon  and,  mi*;- 
in“ at  the  railway  station  her  husband' 
amed  Lambert,  cried  out  his  name  in 
whining  voice  for  a quarter  of  an 
our.  Other  explanations  are  no  more 1 
genious.  And  have  not  deep  thinkers! 
ffered  over  the  origin  of  "23— skldoo!"’ 
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OPERA  AND  SYMPHONY. 

The  first  Symphony  concert  of  the 
season  1909-10  took  place  last  night. 
The  Boston  Opera  House  will  open 
early  in  November.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  the  establishment  of 
an  opera  house  in  this  city  would 
diminish  the  general  interest  in  the 
Symphony  orchestra;  that  premiums 
at  the  auction  sales  would  be  lower 
than  in  time  past,  or  that  tickets 
would  actually  go  a-begging.  The 
thought  was  not  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  opera  is  a meretri- 
cious art,  or  whether  it  Is  an  artistic 
blend  of  music,  drama  and  the  dance. 
To  the  great  majority  opera  is  a 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  story  by  La  Marquise 
de  Fontenoy  about  ghosts  and  ghostess- 
es  in  Hampton  Court,  the  story  that 
was  published  in  The  Herald  last  week.  I 
He  called  on  us  Friday  to  talk  it  over. 
"As  soon  as  I had  read  it,”  said  Mr.  ! 
Johnson,  "I  looked  up  Hampton  Court 
m Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram’s  'Haunted  Homes 
and.  Family  Traditions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  entertaining  and  improving 
work,  but  I found  nothing  there  about 
an  apparition  of  a woman  with  a look 
of  ghostly  despair  and  uttering  blood-* 
curdling  screams,  or  of  a hand,  delicate 
and  richly  jewelled,  that  had  an  un- 
pleasant Habit  of  appearing  without  a 
connecting  arm.  There  is  a story  about 
the  ghost  of  a woman  dressed  in  black 
with  white  gloves,  but  she  was  a quiet, 
estimable  person,  except  for  a ten- 
dency to  cast  herself  on  the  neck  of 
any  one  seeing  her. 


There  are  some  good  ghost  stories, 
however,  in  the  book,"  continued  Mr. 
Johnson,  "but  there  are  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  some  I read  in  my  youth. 

I do  not  like  to  think  of  them  now  when  | 
I am  alone  in  the  dark.  There  is  that 
awful  tale  by  Bulwer-Lytton,  ‘The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters,’  .or  'The 
House  and  the  Brain’  as,  I think,  lie 
afterward  called  it.  After  I read  it  my 
nights  were  restless  for  a few  years, 
and  I would  not  read  it  again  for  the 
world  and  ad  that  is  on  it.  Then  there 
was  a story  about  a sleeper,  who  had 
the  habit  of  putting  an  arm  out,  and 
how  his  hand  was  grasped  by  some-  j 
thing  moist  and  unpleasant.  Poe’s  tales 
never  frightened  me,  but  certain  novels 
by  Le  Fanu  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  No  nervous  person  should  read 
Wilkie  Collins’  ’Haunted  Hotel’  or  Fitz 
James  O’Brien's  'Lost  Room’  and  ‘What 
Was  It?’  There  was  a ghastly  story 
about  an  invisible  incubus  that  was 
published  in  an  English  magazine— I 
think  it  was  Macmillan’s— some  years 
ago.  It  is  curious  how  early  impressions 
cling  to  one.  Even  now  I do  not  will- 
ingly in  a dwelling  house  go  up  a long 
flight  of  stairs  without  a light.  It's  » 


brave  man,  or  a phlegmatic  one,  who 
sleeps  in  a deserted,  uncleaned  flat  be- 
fore his  family  returns  to  the  city.  He 
is  the  only  one  In  the  building.  The 
court  Is  black  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  Its  quiet  Is  sinister,  a quiet 
broken  only  by  strange  low  chuckles,  as 
though  It  were  conscious  of  the  human 
being’s  tremors.  In  the  flat  itself  there 
are  creakings,  stealthy  footsteps,  stilled 
coughs,  deep  but  irregular  breathings. 
Recollections  of  mysterious  murders 
come  to  the  one  staring  and  awake;  of 
men  disguised  as  women  shooting 
through  a spread  umbrella;  of  a woman 
clad  only  in  a waterproof  wielding  an 
axe  as  the  unconscious  and  beery  vic- 
tim puts  laboriously  the  key  in  the  door. 

T believe  there  are  haunted  houses. 
There  are  rooms  whose  walls  have 
received  and  retained  impressions  of 
horrid  scenes,  stored  wild  shrieks  and 
the  thud  of  a falling  body.  When  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  they  may,  years 
afterward,  give  forth  these  sights 
and  sounds.  I know  of  two  or  three 
houses,  comfortable  apparently,  some 
would  call  them  luxurious,  in  which 
I cannot  sleep.  I am  at  once  aware 
that  there  is  something,  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  evil  person  or  influence, 
vague  and  therefore  the  more  terrific, 
in  the  room  that  will  not  allow  Inno- 
cent sleep.  Thomas  Flood  expressed 
the  feeling: 

O'er  ad  there  hung  a shadow  and  a fear 
A sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 

The  place  is  haunted! 

"One  reason  I am  fond  of  the  Cape 
is  because  there  are  few  ghosts  there 
There  are  plenty  of  old  houses;  there, 
have  been  bloody  deeds;  no  doubt  cof- 
flns  have  been  buried  solemnly  In 
which  there  were  no  bodies;  the  night 
air  outside  and  inside  a house  may  be 
full  of  moving  things,  but  they  let 
you  alone.  Perhaps  when  I am  away 
from  the  Cape  I smoke  too  strong 
tobacco.” 

hav®  received  the  following  let- 

REVERE,  Oct.  7,  1909. 

Men  and  Things: 

Apropos  of  your  remarks  about  the 
burial  of  John  Davidson’s  body  at  sea: 
Although  he  wrote  In  a charming  man- 
ner about  country  life-witness  his  too 
little  known  volume  of  prose  essays  en- 
titled “A  Random  Itinerary’*— he  also 
loved  the  sea,  though  he  did  not  scream 
Ills  passion  for  it  as  Swinburne  did.  In 
one  of  Ids  ballads  Davidson  sang:  “The 
mighty  host  of  waters  swayed,  com- 
manded by  the  moon;  The  winds  a 
matching  music  made;  the  surges 
chimed  in  tune."  After  all,  what  mat- 
ters it  whether  the  empty  shell  be 
buried  In  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  buried 
with  pomp  and  ceremony,  or  exposed,  as 
in  Persia,  to  birds  of  the  air?  Charles 
G.  Leland  wrote  a manfully  reckless 
poem  on  this  subject  years  ago  in  Ger- 
man and  in  English-the  German  ver- 
sion is  the  better.  He  spoke  of  his  two 
friends  who  visited  hint  at  midnight: 
one  had  been  shot  by  Carlist  thieves; 
the  other  was  drowned.  The  former 
was  leading  a lordly  life  with  gnomes; 
the  second  had  for  wife  a mermaiden: 

For  whether  I sink  in  the  foaming  flood,  or 
Swing  in  the  triple  tree. 

Or  die  in  my  grave  ns  a Christian  should, 

13  much  the  same  to  me. 

Ready  to  be  anything,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  being  ever,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
Put  it.  G.  BYRON  HATCH. 


A Londoner  said  not  long  ago:  "Only 
those  who  dwell  where  all  bill  stickers  | 
are  persecuted  as  well  as  prosecuted  \ 
can  escape  from  pictures  of  gentlemen! 
who  make  you  ‘fit,’  or  keep  you  fit;  or  I 

(advertisements  for  foods  that  prevent  I 
your  becoming  unfit,  or  medicines  that  j 
refit  you.  All  this  points  to  a greater 
care  for  the  body,  or  an  attempt  to 
overstrain  it  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity in  ,’ife,  and  then  to  try  the  per- 
ennially impossible  feat  upon  the  mod- 
ern unfortunate  Humpty  Dumpty." 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne's  "Par- 
simony in  Nutrition"  and  Hermann 
Reinheimer’s  "Nutrition  and  Evolu- 
j tlon,”  published  a few  weeks  ago  in 
London,  will  afford  comfort  to  some ! 
and  excite  angry  discussion  among  the  ' 

: naturally  disputatious.  Sir  James  is  1 
1 bitter  against  fashionable  starvation, 
against  an  exclusive  diet  of  nuts,  pre- 
pared breads,  cooked  vegetables  eaten 
cold,  a little  milk  and  much  lettuce. 
Mr.  Reinheimer  is  an  earnest  soul.  His 
treatise  "embodies  a system  of  biologi- 
cal analysis  scientifically,  aesthetically  I 
and  ethically  unimpeachable,  and  at  the 
same  time  testifying  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  as  regards  the  dynamics  of 
nutrition  and  health.”  He  believes  that 
nutrition  is  a most  formidable  factor  in 
shaping  individual  and  racial  destinies' 
that  there  is  a certain  connection  be-’ 
tween  nutrition  and  religion -and  evolu- 
tion. Certainly:  for  many  cannibals  ate 
their  parents  as  an  act  of  religion  and 
soggy  bread  and  unrefined  pie  have 
turned  naturally  cheerful  persons  into 
gloomy  Calvinists.  The  sun  has  an  in- 
fiuenoe  on  curbstones — and  there  are 
sunbeams  to  be  derived  from  cucum- 

' hpr«*. 


OPENSBRILUANTLY 


The  29th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 


phony Orchestra  began  last  night  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 

follows: 

Overture  "The  Dedication  of  the  House" 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2.  D major Brahms 

•The  Drummer's  Bethrothed."  ballad  of 
Victor  Hugo  for  voice  and  orchestra  — 

Salnt-Saens 

"Don  Juan."  tone  poem  (after  Lenaul.. 

R.  Strauss 


Songs  with  orchestra: 

a.  "The  Loreley'’ Liszt 

b "Sapphic  Ode" Brahms 

c.  "The  Alml*hty" Schubert 

The  season  opened  brilliantly,  although 
the  compositions  for  the  orchestra  and 

for  the  singer,  Mme.  Louise  Homer, 

were,  with  one  exception  (Saint-saen's 
music  to  Victor  Hugo’s  superb  ballad), 
familiar.  The  ballad  had  been  heard 
here  only  once  with  orchestra,  nine 
years  ago,  when  Mme.  Brema  declaimed 
it  vigorously. 

Tht-  audience  was  expectant  and  en- 
thu.-iastic.  There  was  applause  for  Mr. 
Hess  when  he  took  his  seat,  and  Mr. 
Fiedler  was  welcomed  back  with  a fer- 
vor that  showed  how  highly  he  is 
esu.-err.ed  as  conductor  and  as  man  by 
the  frequenters  of  these  concerts. 

It  has  long  been  a custom  to  speak 
charitably,  some  times  even  apologeti- 
cally, of  the  orchestral  performance  at 
the  first  concert,  when  the  players  have 
had  only  a few  rehearsals  after  the 
diversions  or  the  scattered  labors  of 
the  summer.  No  apology  was  neede  J 
last  night,  nor  was  there  need  of  char- 
ity. for  with  the  occasional  exception 
of  a lack  of  precision  in  chord  attach 
in  the  middle  movements  of  the  sym- 
I phony,  the  performance  was  technically 
brilliant  as  well  as  euphonious,  spirited, 
glowing. 

No  doubt  the  revival  of  Beethoven's 
overture,  “The  Dedication  of  the 
House,”  reassured  some  who  were 
startled  by  the  list  of  novelties  an- 
nounced before  the  auction  sale.  They 
1 said  to  themselves  that  the  old  mas- 
ters would  not  be  wholly  neglected.  It 
is  possible  that  some  even  rejoiced  in 
I the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  inferior 
and  tedious  overture,  for  there  are  be- 
lievers in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
I Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
Now  that  the  overture  has  been  taken 
from  the  shelf  and  dusted,  may  it  be 
I put  back  to  remain  there  for  many 
years!  It  was  a piece  for  a special  cere- 
I mony,  and  it  might  now  serve  for  aca- 
demic purposes  for  the  dedication  of  a 
university  building,  with  a mock-modest ; 

I speech  from  the  benefactor,  whose  name 
will  be  preserved  by  brick  and  mortar, 
j and  with  a gushing  speech  of  thanks 
from  the  grateful  president. 

The  mere  fact  that  Beethoven  admired 
Handel  and  wrote  the  main  body  of  the 
overture  “in  the  style  of  Handel"  does 
not  console  us.  Handel  was  an  Immor- 
tal melodist,  and  he  composed  some  gi- 
gantic choruses;  but  Handel  as  a writer 
of  Instrumental  fugues  was  not  an  in- 
spired being. 

The  overture  might  well  have  been 
omitted,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  dul- 
ness  and  because  its  introduction 
lengthened  the  concert  unreasonably.  J 
Any  concert  that  lasts  over  an  hour 
and  three-quarters  Is  too  long;  a con- 
cert that  dismisses  the  audience  after 
an  hour  and  a half  is  In  respect  of 
duration  ideal. 

, The  second  symphony  is  one  01  , 
Brahms'  most  genial  and  spontane-  | 
ous  works.  The  first  movement  would 
be  perfect  In  Its  beauty  were  It  not 
for  the  Mendelssohnlan  theme.  Men-  j 
delssohnian  In  the  most  sentimental 
manner  of  that  master,  and  the  senti- 
mentalism Is  incongruous,  for  the] 
word  Is  seldom  associated  with  the 
music  of  Brahms,  whose  emotion  Is 
deep,  or  sturdy,  or  tender,  or  shy  and 
restrained,  not'  whining,  not  saccha- 


The  other  movements  are  thoroughly 
delightful.  The  symphony  has  not  the 
strength,  the  demoniacal  Intensity,  the 
trggedy  of  the  one  In  C minor,  nor  has 
It  the  defiant  swing  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  third  symphony,  but  It  Is 
a Companion  to  the  first,  and  far  above 
the  fourth. 

It  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Fiedler  In 
his  rtadlng  of  Brahms  Is  Inclined  to  fan 
the  smouldering  fire  of  that  composer, 
v hose  passion  seldom.  If  ever,  blazes,  on 
ace'  : t perhaps  of  an  Innate  discretion, 
a dir'  ka  ot  even  the  suspicion  of  sen- 
sationalism. There  are  whispers  of 
Brsr.ms  that,  repeated  by  Mr.  Fiedler, 
become  stentorian  cries. 

It  s certain  that  the  temperament  of 
M-  Fiedler  is  In  full  sympathy  with 
tnat  of  Richard  Strauss,  so  that  the  per. 
formame  of  "Don  Juan”  last  night  and 
Mme.  Homer's  singing  of  Salnt-Saens' 
ballad  and  Llstz’s  "Loreley”  were  the 
chief  features  of  an  excellent  concert. 

The  tone  poem  Itself  does  not  lose  In 
effect  by  repeated  performances;  on  the 
contrary,  with  each  It  seems  more  vital, 
more  vjvld,  magnificent  In  Its  amorous 
insolence  and  its  defiance  of  convention- 
alities, an  Insolence  and  defiance  that 
compared  only  with  a great 
fiction,  the  behavior  of  Love- 


;;  y.  jr- — 

r|  It  matters  not  whether  this  Don  Juan  I 
I is  Lenau's  hero  or  the  traditional  rake ! 
belly  Don  of  legend,  opera  and  pan-] 
tomlme;  the  music  is  the  expression  of 
"Don  Juanlsme,"  of  the  pursuit  after 
) the  ideal  by  the  proud  and  reckless 
l male,  to  whom  all  that  is  expected  of 
heaven  or  feared  of  hell  Is  as  nought 
I when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
| sensual  gratification  that  at  last  is  as 
j Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  music  Is  as  daz- 
| zling,  chlvalric,  audacious  as  the  hero 
, who  was  mourned  by  the  women  he 
I had  wronged. 

Saint-Suens  set  picturesque  music  to 
Hugo's  ballad.  The  expectation  of  the 
woman,  her  hopes  and  fears,  her  exulta- 
tion in  the  return  of  her  drummer,  her 
superstition,  the  ominous  words  of  the 
I gypsy,  the  stir  and  crush  of  the  crowd, 

I the  pomp  of  the  procession— and  then 
the  cruel  disappointment  are  expressed 
chiefly  by  the  orchestra,  and  with  good 
reason:  for  a voice,  however  dramatic, 
can  hardly  paint  such  a pageant  and 
j such  a tragedy. 

Mme.  Homer,  no  doubt  realizing  this, 
wisely  did  not  enter  into  vain  competi- 
tion with  the  orchestra  so  admirably 
treated  by  the  composer;  but  there  are 
poignant  moments  for  the  voice,  and 
Mme.  Homer  was  quick  to  recognize 
them  with  tragic  intensity,  so  that  the  ‘ 
effect  of  the  whole  performance  was 
irresistible.  She  distinguished  finely  be- 
tween the  mere  narrator  and  the  suffer- 
ing woman. 

She  also  gave  a poetic  reading  of  the 
familiar  "Loreley."  Mr.  Stock  has  ar- 
ranged Brahms'  piano  accompaniment  to 
the  "Sapphic  Ode"  for  a small  orchestra. 
His  arrangement  is  modest,  but  the  song 
is  better  with  the  piano.  The  violas  and 
'cellos  too  often  deadened  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  singer’s  lower  tones.  Yet  the  in- 
troduction of  a piano  in  a symphony 
concert  merely  to  accompany  a singer  is 
an  intrusion,  and  the  concert  itself  is 
suddenly  turned  into  a disturbing  song 
recital. 

Mr.  Stock  also  arranged  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  for  Schubert’s  “The  Al- 
mighty,” which,  if  it  must  be  sung  at 
all,  should  be  sung  by  a man, 

BOSTON  TO  SEE  PART 
OF  OPERATIC  WAR 

One  Group  of  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany’s Performances  in  Direct 
Competition  with  Those  of 
the  Manhattan. 

From  Director  Henry  Russell  of  the  J 
Boston  Opera  House  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  final  arrangements  for 
the  Boston  opera  season  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.  The  Metro- 1 
politan  company  will  give  eleven  per- j 
iormances  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  i 
in  January,  March  and  April  of  next  ■ 
year  From  the  schedule  it  appears 
that  they  will  fall  into  groups  of  five 
and  six  respectively — the  first  at  the 
middle  of  January;  the  second  at  the 
end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  the  Manhattan  company 
will  also  be  holding  the  stage  of  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Thus  will  Boston 
have  its  first  taste  on  the  spot,  of  the 
operatic  warfare  that  the  winter  prom- 
ises in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  announcement  regarding  the 
Metropolitan  company’s  season  runs: 
'.‘The  Metropolitan  Opera  company  wi.l 
give  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  during 
the  season  eleven  performances— eight 
evenings  and  three  matinees.  The  dates 
of  these  performances  are  as  follows: 
"Evenings — Monday,  Jan.  ID,  Thuts- 
day  Jan.'  13,  Friday,  Jan.  14,  Saturday, 
Jan!  15  Monday,  March  28,  Tuesday, 
March  29,  Wednesday,  March  30,  Satur-| 
day,  April  2. 

I Matinees— Saturday,  Jan.  la,  Wednes- 
] day,  March  30,  Saturday,  April  2. 

ADJUNCT  TO  BOSTON  OPERA. 

Cosmos  Club  Organized — Membership 
Limited  to  200  Men. 


The  Cosmos  Club,  fashioned  after  a 
prototype  in  Washington,  has  just  been 
organized  in  Boston.  It  owes  Us  exist- 
l ence  to  the  advent  of  the  new  opera 
| house  and  to  the  attendant  conditions. 

The  club  has  taken  premises  on  Hunt- 
ington avenue  within  a convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  opera  house.  Membership, 
by  invitation  and  election,  will  be  lim- 
ited to  200  men.  Robert  Jordan,  who  has 
helped  his  father  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  new  opera  house,  has  been 
elected  president.  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  Jr., 
Is  treasurer;  Edwin  Westby,  secretary, 

] and  the  executive  committee  Is  made  up 
j of  Messrs.  Jordan,  Thayer  and  Westby, 
Clayton  Johns  and  George  It.  Fearing, 
Jr.  Percy  Atherton  drafted  the  bylaws. 
The  club  headquarters  will  be  put  In 
charge  of  a former  steward  of  the 
Queenstown  Yacht  Club.  Portraits  of 
j famous  singers  an,i  musicians  and 
I framed  programs  of  note  will  be  hungj 


'Vie  in  lie 's  will  fi  nd  til'  ''  : ' qu:u  • r . 
a convenient  place  to  dress  for  the 
opera,  to  dine  before  or  after  perform- 
ances and  to  lounge  between  the  acts. 
It  is  intended  as  sort  of  an  opera  ren- 
dezvous. 

The  more  distinguished  personnel  of 
the  Opera  House,  among-  both  Its 
singers  and  directing  staff,  will  be 
chosen  members.  Eminent  singers  and 
musicians  generally  will  be  guests  of 
the  club. 

GRAND  OPERA  ToNG 
ADMIRED  IN  BOSTON 

Prospectuses  and  catalogues  are  often 
entertaining.  To  many  there  is  no 
greater  pleasure  than  reading  the  cata- 
logue of  a dealer  in  rare  old  books,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  joy  that  comes  from 
dawdling  over  old  dictionaries,  as  those! 
of  Blount,  Cotgrave,  Bailey,  Ray,  John-: 
son.  There  is  a special  pleasure  In  read- 1 
ing  the  prospectus  of  the  Boston  op^ra 
company,  in  which  there  is  at  present 
a natural  and  lively  interest.  May  this 
Interest  long  continue! 

AValt  Whitman,  who  delighted  in  mu- 
sic and  often  wrote  appreciatively  about 
operatic  performances  that  he  had  heard, 
was  enthusiastic  over  Italian  opera, 
which  he  heard  in  New  York  sung  by 
illustrious  men  and  women.  In  his 
“Proud  Music  of  the  Storm”  he  ex- 
claims: 

All  song6  of  current  lauds  come  sounding  round 
me. 

The  German  airs  of  friendship,  wine  and  lore, 
Irish  ballads,  merry  jigs  and  dunces,  English 
warbles. 

Chansons  of  France,  Scotch  times  and  o’er  the 
rest, 

Italia’s  peerless  compositions. 

He  then  gives  picturesque  descrip- 
tions, thumb-nail  sketches,,  of  a few  of 
the  operas  that  were  then  most  popular, 
operas  which  appealed  irresistibly  to 
him: 

Across  the  stage  with  pallor  on  her  face,  yet 
lurid  passion. 

Stalks  Norma  brandishing  the  dagger  in  her 
hand. 

I see  where  Ernani  walking  the  bridal  garden. 
Amid  the  scent  of  night-roses,  radiant,  bolding 
bis  bride  by  the.  band,  ■ 

Hears  the  infernal  call,  the  death-pledge  of 
tbe  horn. 

From  Spanish  chestnut  trees'  dense  shade. 

By  old  and  heavy  convent  walls  a walling 
song, 

Song  of  lost  love,  the  torch  of  youth  and  life 
quench’d  in  despair. 

Song  of  the  dying  swan.  Fernando's  heart  is 
breaking. 

There  are  sketches  in  a similar  man-  j 
ner  of  “Lucia,”  “I  Puritani,"  "Lb  Sou. 
nambula.”  1 

Boston  for  years  as  a musical  city  has 
been  passionately  fond  of  Italian  opera, 
ever  since  Mr.  Marti,  a fishmonger  and 
operatic  manager,  brought  his  Havana 
opera  company  to  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum in  April,  1S47,  to  perform  ‘'Er- 
nani," with  Forfunata  Tedeseo,  Perelli 
the  tenor,  Novelli  and  Vita,  and  with 
Arditi  as  conductor.  Italian  opera  has 
from  that  time,  even  when  it  has  been 
sung  in  English  by  cheap  companies 
with  shabby  scenery  and  with  a wholly 
Inadequate  orchestra  playing  from  faked 
parts,  aroused  enthusiasm  here.  It  was 
natural  that  Mr.  Russell,  through  his 
association  with  Italians  in  the  past  and 
at  present,  with  the  chief  conductor,  the 
general  stage  manager  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  and  certain  leading 
singers,  Italian  or  full  of  Italian  tradi- 
tions, and  by  reason  of  his  ovyn  musical 
taste  and  sympathies,  should  for  the 
first  season  give  Italian  opera  the  lead- 
ing place  in  the  repertory.  His  cho,ice 
will  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  subscribers  and  by 
the  general  public. 

Some  will  wonder  at  the  choice  of 
Ptrgolesi’s  "La  Serva  Padrona"  and 
Paer's  "Maestro  di  Capella."  It  is  true 
that  the  later  might  be  called  by  the 
strict  compiler  of  a dictionary  of  operas 
a French  opera  comique,  for  it  was  first 
performed  in  Paris  (1821)  and  the  libretto 
was  written  by  Mme.  Sophie  Gay:  but 
Paer  was  an  Italian  and  his  music  is 
Italian.  Ills  fame  in  his  own  country 
brought  him  an  invitation  to  live  in 
Vienna;  from  there  he  went  to  Dresden 
as  conductor.  In  1806  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Warsaw  and  Posen,  and  the 
Emperor  the  next  year  made  him  his 
own  chapelmaster  at  Paris.  I-Ie  was  50 
years  old  when  he  composed  ”Le  Maltre 
de  Chapelle,"  which  long  kept  an  honor- 
able place  in  European  opera  houses 
and  Is  still  heard.  The  opera  has  been 
performed  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
sung  by  a B’rench  company  in  northern 
cities  in  1806.  There  was  a performance 
In  Union  Hall,  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1891,  with 
Mme.  A.  Pegou  as  Gertrude,  A.  Pegou ! 

as  Barnabe  and  R.  Marcus  as  Renetto,  | 
and  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Nor  Is  Pergolesl’s  "La  Serva  Padrona.” 
first  performed  as  far  back  as  1733,  un- 
known in  this  country.  In  1790  a com- 
pany of  French  musicians  gave  a per- 
formance in  Baltimore.  The  opera  was 
announced  as  "The  Mistress  and  Maid: 
i be  Music  by  the  Celebrated  Italian 
Pere  Golaise."  for  as  Mr.  Sonneck  adds, 
the  compositoi  evidently  endeavored  “to 
put  the  unfamiliar  nam"  of  the  great 
Italian  maestro  into  intelligible  French." 
Mme.  Pieeolomini  took  the  leading  part 
in  the  little  opera  when  she  visited  the 
United  States  in  1859. 


t 


Donizetti  is  well  represented,  and 
there  are  no  more  delightful  Comic 
operas  on  a grand  scale  than  "Don  Pas- 
quale’’  and  "Elislr  d'Amore,"  except  the 
immortal  "No-zze  di  Figaro”  of  Mozart, 
"11  Barbiere”  of  Rossini  and  Verdi’s 
"Felstaff."  Some  insist  that  Wagner’s 
“Mastersingers”  is  a comic  opera.  It 
has  been  rumored  that  Wagner  himself 
labored  under  this  delusion.  "The  Mas- 
tersingers’’ is  an  admirable  work,  but  it 
is  both  romantic  and  satirical.  Nor! 
should  any  one  be  disturbed  because  i 
Donizetti’s  "Lucia”  is  in  the  repertory. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Boston  opera  I 
company  to  produce  operas  with  a view  ! 
to  the  ensemble  rather  than  to  provide  ! 
merely  for  the  exhibition  of  a jprima  j 
donna  with  mirific  gargarisms,  jugula-  l 
tions  and  cascades  of  cadenzas.  “Lucia” 
13  an  excellent  example  of  grand  opera  : 
of  a certain  school  and  of  a certain 
period.  It  is  laid  out  broadly  and  firmly 
constructed.  Its  architecture  is  stil]  im- 
presslve.  Unfortunately,  "Lucia”  has 
been  for  years  associated  only  with  the 
spectacle  of  an  admired  soprano  endeav- 
oring at  the  same  time  to  sing  brilliant- 
ly and  to  feign  madness.  When  the 
opera  is  properly  performed,  the  “mad 
scene”  is  only  an  incident.  “Lucia”  was 
written  for  a tenor,  Duprez,  and  the 
great  act  was  not  for  Lucia,  but  tor 
Edgardo,  visiting  the  tomb  of  his 
fathers  and  slaying  himself  after  a 
lament  that  no  composer,  past  or  pres- 
ent, need  be  ashamed  to  own. 

Verdi  will  be  represented  surely  by 
"Aida”  and  the  earlier  “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata”  and  “Trovatore.”  There  is 
promise,  if  there  is  time  for  adequate 
rehearsal,  of  "Falstaff’  and  “Othello.” 
but  the  true  Verdi  is  seen  in  "Trova- 
tore,” and  even  in  “Traviata,”  as  well 
as  in  the  two  operas  based  on  plays  by 
Shakespeare.  "11  Trovatore”  is  stiil  one 
of  the  most  successful  operas  in  the 
history  of  the  art,  and  it  stands  very 
high  on  the  list  of  number  of  perform- 
ances given  annually.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  think  of  an  opera  house  of 
any  reputation  without  "Trovatore”  and 
the  two  operas  of  the  same  period. 
Hand  organs  have  not  staled  the  beauty 
of  the  melodies,  nor  has  a great  host  of 
tremulous  baritones  and  sopranos  weak-' 
ened  the  force  of  Verdi’s  direct  appeal. 

It  was  expected  that  Rossini's  "Bar- 
biere”  would  'be  on  the  list  if  only  for 
the  delightful  impersonation  of  Rosina 
by  Miss  Nielsen.  Of  the  modern  Italian 
school.  Mascagni,  with  his  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  and  Leoncavallo,  with  his 
"Pagliacci,”  still  make  a demand  on  the 
public,  though  in  each  instance  some  of 
the  music  of  the  operas  now  sounds 
more  old-fashioned  than  even  that  of 
the  weaker  pages  in  the  earlier  works 

of  Verdi.  Both  Mascagni  and  Leoncav- 
allo were  under  the  influence  of  Pon- 
chielli,  whose  “La  Gioconda”  has  been 
chosen  for  the  opening  night,  no  doubt 
by  reason  of  the  strongly  defined  and 
sharply  contrasted  characters  in  the 
story,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  plot, 
the  opportunity  for  the  ballet  and  for 
a display  of  scenery,  costumes  and  me. 
ehanical  effects.  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo are  still  men  of  one  opera,  but 
Puccini,  although  his  style  and  also  his 
mannerisms  are  unmistakable,  has  tri- 
umphed with  all  his  operas  that  followed 
i "Manon  Lescaut.” 


American  audiences  are  suspicious  of 
new  or  unfamiliar  operas,  even  when 
a world-renowned  singer  shines  in  one 
i of  them.  The  general  indifference  toward 
new  works  has  often  dampened  the  ar- 
dor of  enterprising  managers.  Mr.  Grail, 
for  example,  was  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  he  was 
convinced  that  a production  of  a new 
work  inevitably  brought  with  it  serious 
pecuniary  loss.  The  Boston  Opera  com- 
pany promises  only  one  new  work, 
Galeotti’s  "Anton.” 

There  will  be  five  operas  performed  in  i 
French.  Delibe's  "Lakme”  has  not  i 
been  sung  here  for  some  time.  I re- 
member two  agreeable  performances  of 
this  work  with  its  languorous  music, 
heavily  perfumed  and  of  exotic  flavor.' 
One  was  in  Mechanics’  building,  better 
! suited  to  the  display  of  steam  ploughs. 

I exhibitions  of  dogs,  lioi^se  shows,  than 
j to  the  hearing  of  this  delicately  eon- 
• reived  opera.  The  performance  was  in 
I March,  1890,  and  the  chief  singers  were 
' limes.  Patti  and  Fabbri.  and  Messrs. 
Ravelli  and  Marcassa.  The  other  per- 
formance was  also  in  Mechanics'  build- 
ing, March  15.  1892.  with  Mmes.  Marie 
Van  Zandt  and  de  Vigr.e,  Messrs.  Mon- 
tarlol  and  Ed.  de  Reszke.  Miss  Van 
Zandt,  for  whom  the  music  was  com- 
posed, was  an  exquisite  .apparition,  but 
there  was  a small  audience.  Gounod 
will  be  represented  by  “Faust”  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,”  tbe  only  operas  by 
him  that  have  true  vitality;  and  lias 
not  Mr.  Saint-Saens  prophesied  that  Gou- 
nod’s name  will  ultimately  be  preserved 
by  his  oratorios?  But  Mr.  Raint-Saens 
delights  in  Irony;  his  wit.  is  keen;  so 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  lake  him 
seriously.  .Bizet’s  “Carmen”  waif  inev- 
itable and  "Les  Huguenots."  in  spite 
of  tlie  abuse  heaped  on  it  in  recent  ' 
years,  pleases  the  crowd,  inasmuch  as' 
the  list  of  characters  calls  for  "the  full  | 
strength  of  the  company." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  two  or  I 
three  of  the  works  named  for  perform-  j 


....  i ho  . •• 
will  be  heard  in  the  course  of 
1 season,  if  not  In  this.  Bolto’s 

;ofele''  should  be  better  known. 

il  is  a remarkable  opera,  though  of 
ven  uteri t.  Massenet's  "Manon”  is 
t composer’s  masterpiece.  It  has  the 
losphere  of  the  period  In  which 
■ on  cajoled  Des  Grleux,  the  coquetry 

t does  not  blaze  into  passion,  the 

amiable  and  careless  view  of  morality— 
a,  Dresden  china  work,  but  charming  of 
its  kind.  And  how  would  the  music  of 
"Norma"  sound  today?  The  last  i.vrje 
trotte  lian  to  appear  here  as  t Ire  priestess 
was  Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  without 
t'agedlan  of  indisputable  talent,  who 
is  also  a most  accomplished  singer,  the 
i bought  of  a revival  of  Bellini's  opera 
is  impossible. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  in  the 
magazine  section  portraits  of  some  of  j 
the  singing  women  of  the  Boston  j 
Opera  company.  Miss  Nielsen  was  a ^ 
favorite  here  in  operetta,  and  when 
she  appeared  afterward  as  the  prima  | 
donna  of  the  San  Carlo  company  she 
charmed  by  her  voice,  vocal  art  and 
dramatic  action.  She  will  be  heard 
here  as  Mimi  In  the  opening  week 
and  will  sing  later  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. 

Frances  Alda,  an  American,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  so  that  she 
touched  the  heart  of  Air.  Gatti-Casaz- 
za.  who  has  offered  his  manly  hand  to 
her  In  marriage,  has  sung  in  Milan 
and  as  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  company.  Celestina 
Buonsegna.  a dramatic  soprano,  was 
heard  once  , some  years  ago  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fely 
Dereyne,  a French  light  soprano,  was 
applauded  here  as  Musette  when  she 
was  with  the  San  Carlo  company.  She 
will  take  the  part  of  Carmen  and 
other  parts — among  them  Musette — 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Emma 
Hoffman,  an  American  soprano,  won 
success  in  European  cities  as  Her- 
mione  in  Goldmark’s  "Winter’s  Tale," 
an  opera  based  on  Shakespeare’s  com- 
edy, in  Genoa  and  Turin  last  season. 
Elena  Kirmes,  a Melrose  girl,  has 
sung  successfully  in  Italian  cities,  as 
has  Elvira  Leveroni,  a Boston  girl, 
who  has  sung  recently  in  Spain. 
Mathilda  Lewicka  is  a Polish  soprano, 
said  to  be  well  versed  in  Russian, 
French  and  Italian  operas.  Much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  Lidia  Lipkowslta 
by  leading  critics  of  Paris  and  of  Ital- 
ian and  Russian  cities.  Her  Lakme 
and  Violetta  are  especially  commend- 
ed. She  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  the  first  week  of  the  season 
and  afterward  sing  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan 

Jane  Noria,  formerly  Josephine 
Ludwig,  having  sung  successfully  in 
Paris,  v,-as  applauded  here  as  one  of 
the  leading  sopranos  of  the  San  Carlo 
company.  Mme.  Homer,  who  studied 
here  in  Boston,  before  ’ she  went  to 
Paris,  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  music  lovers  throughout  the 
country.  She  and  Mme.  Noria  will 
sing  in  ’’La  Gioconda"  the  opening 
night. 


the  rf6h  ore 

fantastic  harmonic  variations  which 
decorate  the  theme  would  no’  doubt 
produce  a vivid  effect.  But  the  per- 
formance last  night  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  only  served  to  Impress 
the  mind  with  the  second-rate  and  sec- 
ond-hand character  of  the  tunos.  The 
duet  between  the  cor  anglais,  and  heck- 
elphone  (a  kind  of  bass  oboe)  at  thf 
beginning  was  robbed  of  its  misty  at- 
mospheric effect  by  the  fact  that  thf 
player,  who  had  learnt  the  hockelphone 
specially  for  the  occasion,  had  tc 
struggle  to  produce  the  notes  in  aVi\ 
way  possible.  Then  the  prosaic  dance 
tune  and  the  still  more  commonplace' 
pendant  to  it  were  emphasized  without 
one  gleam  of  humor  or  rhythmic  light- 
ness in  the  phrasing;  and  only  in  the 
last  section  just  before  the  end,  when 
the  tune  is  played  very’  slowly  by  a 
violin  solo,  was  there  any  compensat- 
ing beauty  of  tone.  It  is  really  unkind 
to  allow  a composer  to  dissect  his 
score  in  public." 


that  of  Mme.  Noria  and  that  of  Miss 
Dereyne.  her  associates  in  the  company. 

Miss  Marla  Gay  Is  a young  woman 
and  was  horn  In  Barcelona.  Her  ambi- 
tions were  artistic,  »and  early  In  life 
she.  took  up  the  career  of  a sculptress, 
j Engel,  the  French  lenor,  heard  her 
! singing  In  her  sltidio  and  persuaded  her 
to  Study  (lie  use  of  the  voice.  She  gave 
, up  her  studio  and  within  three  months 
was  at  work  with  Mme.  Adiny  In  Paris. 
She  made  her  debut  with  the  Lamour- 
eux  Orchestra  and  her  rise  Into  prom- 
inence followed.  She  sang  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  her  Interpretation  of  Car- 
men spread  her  fame.  Last  season  she 
sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Miss  Gay  will  sing  other  prima  donna 
contralto  roles  besides  Carmen. 


Lang  Memorial. 

The  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  sang 
with  the  Cecilia  Society  at  the  Lincoln 
memorial  concert  last  February  are 
kindly  asked  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  secretary,  Charles  S. 
Norris,  75  Tremont  street,  Boston,  as  it 
| is  desired  to  send  them  invitations  to 
Ising  at  the  first  concert  of  the  society, 
to  be  held  Thursday,  Dec.  2,  which  will 
be  a memorial  to  the  late  B.  J.  Lang. 

The  prqgram  of  this  memorial  concert, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  will  Include  Mozart’s 
Requiem  and  the  Grail  scene  from  "Par- 
sifal.” The  solo  singers  engaged  at  pres- 
ent are  Mrs.  Edith  Chapman  Goold,  so- 
prano: Mr.  Van  Norden,  tenor,  and  Mr 
Merrill,  bass. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Cecilia  So- 
ciety will  be  on  Feb.  15.  when  the  ora- 
torio. "La  Vita  Nuova,"  which  was  pro- 
duced here  last  season,  will  be  repeated. 


New  Musical  Works. 

Walford  Davies’  setting  of  Herrick’s 
"Noble  Numbers"  together  with  a few 
other  poems  by  Herbert,  Donne  and 
others  was  produced  at  the  Hereford 
tEng.)  festival,  Sept.  8.  It  is  a song 
cycle  of  20  numbers  for  solo,  quintet,  a' 
boy  solo,  'cello  solo,  chorus  and  orches-  ; 
tra.  Two  numbers  are  instrumental, 
two  for  unaccompanied  voices,  six  are! 
•solos,  and  the  remainder  are  for  various  ; 
•omblnations  of  solo  voices  with  chorus. 
1’he  Tiroes,  pointing  out  a few  defects, 
says  that  the  work  is  full  of  vivid  in- 
;erest  and  imaginative  power.  "It  has 
lot,  of  course,  the  strong  human  inter- 
's1 of  ‘Everyman’ — its  scheme  does  not 
tow  that — but  it  is  equajl  to  it  in 
>eauty  of  melody  and  design,  and 
itronger  in  its  grasp  of  various  re- 
oiirccs^  especially  those  of  the  orches- 
t a.  J he  limes  said  of  two  new  works 
u-oduced  Sept.  8;  "The  first  is  only  new 
" arrangement,  for  it  consists  of  live 
lecos  by  English  composers  of  the  isth 
entury.  which  Mr.  Bantock  has  se- 
rcted  and  scored  in  a delightful  way  for 
.1  orchestra.  Four  of  them  come 
the  Kitzwiiliam  Virginal  Book,  and 
the  first,  one  of  Gibbons’  fantasias 
ir  parts,  was  originally  written  for  I 
s.  It  would  have  been  no  disad- ! 
antage  to  have  this  one  In  its  original 
uorfng;  but  the  additional  use  of  wood 
md  and  horns  is  so  tastefully  done 
iat  one  cannot  regret  them;  and  since 
tlj  antiquaries  will  ever  have  the 

!fvlae  °f  the  v"'Sinal  pieces 

ayea  as  their  composers  wrote  them, 
e gain  of  producing  them  in  their  new 
ehestral  costumes  is  clear.  The  sec- 
id,  Dowland’s  'Lachrvmae  Pavan,’ 
is  been  twice  arranged,  for  Morlev 
,aPt<;d  11  t0  the  Vir£inal.  and  Mr.  Ban- 
ck  s arrangement  for  strings  is  taken  : 
J.Th?  KinS's  Hunt’  (John; 
ill).  Quodling’s  Delight’  (Giles  Far- 

by)  which  sounded  particularly  dainty 
i>ed  by  a quartet  of  wood  wind  in- 
•Uinents,  and  Byrd’s  ’Sellenger’s 
heme  com^^e^e<^  the  charming  nttle 

Of  Air.  Delius’  ’Dance  Rhapsody' 
e cannot  -speak  so  whole-heartedly 
‘ has  done  so  many  better  things 
.it  it  seemed  a pity  to  produce  this  in 
; Place  where  his  work  is  very  little 
'tiwn.  In  the  hands  of  an  expen- 
ded conductor  the,  contrasted  tempi, 


Local  Concert  Notes. 

The  program  of  the  first  Hess- 
Schroeder  quartet  concert  in  Jordan 
Hall,  Thursday  evening,  the  28th,  will 
include  quartets  by  Dittersdorf  and 
Beethoven;  two  movements  from  De- 
bussy's quartet  and  the  Theme,  with 
variations,  from  Foote’s  quartet  in  A 
minor,  op.  32. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  30th.  Subscriptions 
are  now  received  by  Mr.  Mudgett. 

Fritz  Kreisier,  violinist,  will  give  aj 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall,  Monday  after-  I 
noon,  the  25th.  Tickets  may  now  be  j 
ordered  from  Air.  Mudgett. 

| Frederick  Hastings,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Arthur  Foote,  composer  will  give  a 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday,  Nov.  2. 

Carlo  Bttonamici.  pianist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall  on  an  after- 
noon, early  in  November. 

Felix  Fox,  pianist,  will  give  a concert 
in  Steinert  Hal]  early  in  November. 

David  Marines,  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
Afannes,  pianist,  will  give  concerts  in 
Jordan  .Hail  Dec.  14  and  Jan.  20. 

MrsA  R.  J.  Hall  will  give  orchestral 
concerts  this  season  with  an  orchestra 
of  100.  The  first  rehearsal  will  be  on 
Friday  evening,  the  loth.  Pierna's 
"Ranutntho,”  d’lndy’s  "Souvenirs"  (in 
memory  of  his  wife),  Ravel’s  “Spanish 
Rhapsody,"  Debussy's  Scottish  March 
and  pieces  by  Poise.  Rameau  and  Dukas 
will  be  on  the  program  of  the  first  con- 
cert; Pieces  by  Leroux,  Debussy.  Four- 
nier, Godard,  Ducasse,  Franck,  Gla- 
zounoff,  Rhene-Baton,  Aubert  and 
others  will  be  played  later.  Mrs.  Hail 
has  had  a double  bass  clarinet  con- 
structed for  her  in  Paris,  and  she  will' 
play  It  in  an  orchestra  work  composed 
especially  for  her. 

Two  Interesting  recitals  have  alteadx 

be"n  given  at  the  Faelten  pianoforte 
; school,  one  by  Afiss  Alice  Fortin,  anoth- 
e,r  whlch  Miss  Lillian  Holt,  Miss 
Gladys  A.  Copeland,  Aliss  Mary  Pum- 
Phrey  and  William  Keirn  took  part.  A 
.recital  this  week  will  be  given  by  young, 
er  pupils. 


Maria  Gay,  Contralto. 

Maria  Gay,  the  Spanish  contralto; 
l who  has  sung  with  distinguished  success 
in-  Paris,  London,  Brussels  and  other 
European- cities -and  was  a member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company 
last  season,  has  been  engaged  exclu- 
sively for  Boston  by  Mr.  Russell  for  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  It  wiil  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  her  Carmen  with 


Personal  Notes. 

Mme.  Blanche  Marches)  will  make  her 
third  concert  tour  in  America  this  sea- 
son. She  will  begin  it  with  a song  re- 
jeital  in  Montreal  the  15th.  She  will  sing 
In  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Stfttes, 
(Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  There  will 
be  100  concerts  in  all. 

Felix  Weingartner,  director  of  the 
Vienna  opera,  has  revived  Gounod’s 
"Faust"  with  great  care  and  conducted 
.the  performances.  As  the  Signale  well 
says,  “Faust"  in  Germany  is  often 
underrated  and  performed  in  a slipshod 
manner. 

The  Budapest  Opera  will  glvo  a Gold- 
j mark  cycle  in  honor  of  the  composer's 
J birthday.  May  IS,  1830.  The  perform- 
! antes  will  last  for  two  weeks,  and  there 
j will  be  two  orchestral  concerts, 
j Alexander  Siloti  will  conduct  seven 
orchestral  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg 
this  season. 

t Ellison  Van  Hoose,  well  known  in 
Boston  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  tenor, 
is  this  season  at  the  Mayence  opera,  and 
he  has  been  applauded  for  his  fine  voice 
and  “noble  art”  as  Turiddu  and  Lionel. 

Karl  Bleyel’s  new  violin  concerto  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Stutt- 
gart. 

Operettas  of  Johann  Strauss  will  be 
performed  by  children,  solo  singer,  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  all  children,  in  ARenna 
this,  season. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Peary  are  already 
inciting  operatic  composers  to  activity. 
At  least  two  librettists  are  at  work  with 
the  pole  as  the  chief  scene.  They  forget 
that  the  reaching  the  pole  is  not,  after 
all,  the  chief  scene  in  the  drama.  The 
last  act  has  ns>t  yet  been  played,  and 
the  scene  will  be  in  the  United  States. 

A drama  based  on  the  discovery  will  be 
performed  at  the  Grand-Guignol,  Paris, 
and  there  is  tajk  of  an  operetta  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  taken  a prize  for 
his  apples,  pears  and  grapes  raised  at 
Morges  and  exhibited  at  Geneva.  Mrs. 
Paderewski  took  a prize  for  flowers. 

Gabriel  Dupont,  who  won  fame  sud- 
denly by  his  opera,  "La  Cabrera,"  has 
written  the  music  for  an  opera.  "La 
Glu,"  based  on  Jean  Richepin’s  novel  of 
the  same  name.  It  will  be  produced  at 
Nice  in  January,  with  Calve  as  the 
mother  and  Genevieve  Vlx  as  La  Glu. 

William  Watson’s  sonnet,  “On  Hear- 
ing Alme.  Olga  Samaroff  Play,”  pub- 
lished in  the  October  Century,  should 
be  read  here  with  peculiar  interest 
this  week.  The  sonnet  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  hopes  and  fears,  what  tragical  delight 
What  lonely  rapture,  what  Immortal  pain, 
Through  those  two  hands  have  flowed 
nor  thrilled  In  vain 

The  listening  spirit  and  all  Its  depth  and 
height! 

Lovelier  and  sweeter  from  those  hands  of 
might 

The  great,  strange  soul  of  Schumann 
breathes  again; 

Through  those  two  hands  the  over-peo- 
pled brain 

Of  Chopin  floods  with  dreams  the  Im- 
passioned  night. 

wa.  and  he,  too,  Beethoven  the  divine, 


Still  shakes  men’s  bosoms  with  ’ his 
bosom's  throes, 

O fair  Enchantress,  through  those  hands 
or  tmjie ; 

And  yet  perchance  forgets  at  last  his  woes. 

Happy  at  last,  to  think  that  hands  like 
those 

Have  poured  out  to  the  world  his  heart's 
red  wine. 

Again  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Scottl 
have  denied  that  they  are  to  be  married 
and  six  days  have  passed  without  the 
reappearance  of  the  rumor.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  reference  to  their  case  that 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  said  edi- 
torially some  time  ago:  "The  opera 

singer  who  has  for  the  10th  or  20th  time 
informed  the  newspapers  that  she  is  not 
engaged  to  a certain  baritone  is  fight- 
ing against  the  inevitable.  The  press 
that  thrives  upon  personalities  has 
taken  her  in  hand,  and  she  might  just 
as  well  go  and  marry  the  man’ and  be 
done  with  it.  That  she  is  not  in  love 
with  her  fellow-artist  is  of  not  the 
slightest  imporiance;  that  she  is  a re- 
fined, well  bred  woman,  and  therefore 
resents  such  Intrusion  into  her  private 
affairs,  is  also  beside  the  mark.  So  let 
the  merry  game  go  on.  It  makes  excel- 
lent copy,  too— one  of  those  bright, 
amusing  or  unusual  dispatches  for  the 
first  page,  to  announce  on  the  authority 
of  a hotel-keeper  or  fourth  cousin  that 
the  marriage  is  now  about  to  take 
piace.  Denials  help  only  to  fill  up  space 
again  and  keep  up  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion What  is  one  an  opera  singer 
for  if  not  to  make  food  for  the  gossips?  - 
Only  old  fogies  believe  that  even  artists 
have  rights  to  he  respected  by  the  gen. 
tiemen  of  the  press." 


RECALLS  PUZZLE 
IN  "TWELFTH  NIGHT'’ 


The  quarterly  New  SliaUoxpearoana 
tn  Its  September  number  publishes  sev- 
eral entertaining  articles.  One  Is  an  In- 
quiry into  the  famous  crux  in  "Twelfth 
Night."  Malvolio,  attempting  to  Jus- 
tify his  desired  alliance  with  Olivia,  ex. 
claims:  "There’s  example  for't;  the 

lady  of  the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman 
of  the  wardrobe."  Who  was  this  lady 
of  the  Strachy?  Richard  Grant  White 
dismissed  the  question  in  a manner 
which  must  seem  flippant  to  any  Ger- 
man deep  thinker:  "ft  is  not.  known 

who  the  Lady  of  the  Strachy  Avas.  and 
It  is  of  little  consequence  that  we  should 
know."  oilier  commentators  in  English 
have  not  been  so  Indifferent;  thus  Rich- 
ard Payne  Knight  suggested  that  the 
Greek  noun  in  the  plural  for  generals  I 
PF.~et01'8’  corrupted  by  t he  Italians! 
nto  ‘Straticl”  and  made  a title  of  mag.  ' 
Istracy,  is  the  origin  of  the  word 
.Strachy  and  that  Malvolio’s  allusion  Is 
to  some  Italian  story  now  lost  In  which  ! 
the  widow  of  one  of  tlie.se  Straticl  mar- 
ries a yoenian. 


Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  suggests  In  ' 
New  Shakespeareana  that  the  drama-  j 
tist  had  some  particular  yeoman  In  1 
view,  for  he  used  the  dtellnite  article. 
But  this  by  no  means  follows,  lie 
also  believes  that  Shakespeare, 
through  Alalvolio’s  mouth,  made  a 
[local  allusion,  a palpable  hit  at  the 
expense  of  some  one  known  to  the 
audience.  He  believes  tiiat  the  allu- 
sion was  to  the  marriage  of  Richard  ! 
Cecil,  the  father  of  William  Cecil.  Lord 
Burleigh.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
Burleigh’s  ancestors  were,  of  obscure 
1 fe  me  highest  preferment  Richard 
obtained  was  yeoman  of  the  robes 
and  lie  wedded,  about  1519.  Jane,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Hecknig-ton  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire 
She  brought  Tier  husband  the  spJendid 
estate  of  Bu'rghley,  and  William  Cecil 
their  son  and  afterward  lord  treas- 
urer, derived  his  title  front  it. 

Pemberton  concludes:  "The"  strong- 
est argument,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
this  interpretation  gives  point  to  the 
steward  s otiierwise  pointless  words, 
and  gives  a certain  flavor  to  the  allu- 
sion that  would  have  been  appreciated 

by  many  of  the  courtiers  hearing  it 

especially  by  those  of  the  anti-Cecil 
faction,  to  which  faction  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged.  The  Cecils  j 
^ fnd.son-  were  men  who  stopped  ! 
at  little  m the  accomplishment  of  I 
their  ends.  There  were  noblemen  in  I 
England,  many  with  royal  blood  in 
then-  veins,  whose  prosperity  and  even 
welfare  depended  upon  the  will  of! 

dispensers  of  royal  favors. 
Some  of  them  had  felt  the  heavy  hand 
of  Burghley  in  years  gone  by.  And 
we  can  readily  imagine  that  many  of 
these  men  of  rank  (remembering,  as 
they  did.  the  comparatively  obscure 
OI - s-m  of  Burghley  and  his  son,  upon 
whose  shoulders  his  mantle  had  fall- 
en) would  highly  relish,  at  the  per- 
formance  of  this  play,  any  such  deli- 
thl  J ^rbed  shaft  shot  dIrectly  into  I 
tne  Cecil  blood  as  was  embodied  in  the 
veiled  allusion  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  absurd  Malvolio— the  'fellow  of 
servants,’  as  Maria  called  him  in  her 

c.  LfV  „,But  why  ‘'the  lady  of  the 
Strachy  ? it  looks,  after  all  as 
though  White’s  conclusion  were  the 
more  satisfactory.  Malvolio  is  not  the 
ess  delightful  because  his  "local  hit" 

13  now  obscure 


Mr.  John  Pool’s  "Textual  Criticism  in 
the  Land  Where  It  Is  Alwavs  After- 
noon.” published  in  the  same  issue,  is 
pleasant  fooling  though  it  is  carried  on 
till  it  is  in  danger  of  being  tiresome. 

! lit  himSe,f  at  a Production  at 

he  Globe  Theatre  of  a drama  by  Hem- 
'n/e  aniit  Codde".  The  drama  is  found- 
wm  Ur-Hamlet"  of  the  latP 

William  Kyde.  Pool  slips  into  an  un- 
m^etiVe<3  fpot  for  the  Purpose  of  plrat- 
pLfl  MP  ay  f0r  a P,lbIisher  to  print  In 
Bioadside.  and  he  finds  there  Bishop 
Warburton,  Theobold.  Pope,  Dr.  John 
son  Steevens  and  Malone.  He  notes 
their  commentary. 

Malone  annotates  "Cheer  up"  as  fol- 
lows: From  what  follows  (no  more 

foul  weather)  it  occurs  to  me  that  our 
author  intended  a perfect  and  very 
beautiful  metaphor  from  the  weather 
which  the  present  reading  has  totally 
destroyed;  it  instead  of  cheer  up.  we 
read  dear  up,’  it  will  be  restored  ” 

"My  dear,  take  my  belcher."'  Dr 
Johnson  questions  whether  belchers 
were  known  in  Denmark  as  early 

the  n™1’  °f  ITam,»t'  “r  have  submitted 
the  passage  to  my  washerwoman  who 
agrees  with  me  that  this  js  an  evident 
anachronism."  To  which  Stevens  adds 

Of  "rIh01”^  'n..an  °ld  'VOrk  a mention 
of  Belle-ehere,”  a handkerchief,  so 
called  because  of  its  beauty  and  dear- 
ness used  only  by  folk  of  degree  "w?th 
gieatei  propriety  might  Dr.  Johnson 
in  Dennm,-k/’the  existence  of  umbrei.as 
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bite.”  "The  late  abrupt 
to  Ophelia  was  certainly 
npress  her  with  an  Idea 
?.  powerful  and  territic; 
here  was  any  physical 
apprehension  of  a den- 
s not  very  evident.  Pur- 
ine the  exauct  oration  of  the  mental 
powers  a dog  will  bite:  a cat  will  claw 
and  . xpectorate;  a bull,  with  an  impul- 
sion of  its  head,  sudden  and  violent, 
n :11  commit  the  miserable  victim  of  its 
fury  ,to  the  air;  but  man.  destitute  of 
their  weapons,  or.  possessing  them,  im- 
potent and  ineffective,  would  do  neither; 
prudently  resorting  to  the  arms  with 
•which  nature  has  furnished  him.  his 
attack  would  be  either  manual  or  pedes, 
trious."  In  this  Steevens  agreed  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  view,  as  “sanctioned  by  | 
the  authority  of  one  of  our  later  poets: 
••To  kick  is  human,  but  to  bite,  canine.” 
Ferhaps  this  imitation  of  Johnson  is 
even  tiner.  Ophelia  calls  out:  "My 

coach— three  thirty-five.”  Warburton 
calls  this  an  exquisite  touch  of  nature. 
•‘Ophelia  is  now  wavering  between  sense 
and  insanity:  she  calls  first  for  one 
coach,  and  then  for  335  coaches,”  to 
which  Johnson  objects:  "This  I allow 

to  be  an  exquisite  touch  of  nature;  but 
by  the  illustration  which  the  Right  Rev- 
erend has  attempted,  its  force  is  ob- 
structed and  its  beauty  obscured.  ‘Three 
thirty-five'  ie,  evidently,  the  number  of 
the  hackney  coach  which  brought  Ophe- ' 
lia  to  the  palace.  Here  the  poet  has 
given  an  instance  of  his  unbounded] 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  a short 
Interval  of  lucidity  Ophelia  calls  for  hen 
coach;  and  then,  regardless  of  the  pres-J 
er.ee  of  the  majesty  of  Denmark,  she  calls] 
for  it  by  its  number,  335.  This  is  mad-| 
ness  pathetic  and  interesting;  had  she, 
as  Dr.  'Warburton  erroneously  supposes,! 
called  for  335  coaches,  it  would  have 
been  a representation  of  madness  too 
terrific  for  exhibition  on  the  stage.  Mad- 
ness is  agreeable  only  until  it  becomes 
outrageous.” 


pearance  of  the  ghost;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  ghosts  are  never  disincar- 
cerated until  midnight.  For  a man  to 
•wear  a good  watch,  may  be  neither  a 
moral  obligation  nor  a physical  neces- 
sity; yet  he  who,  disdaining  the  equivo- 
cating offspring  of  Geneva,  carries  one 
whose  motions  are  regulated  with  rigid 
scrupulosity,  and  whose  information  is 
delivered  with  oracular  veracity,  de- 
serves praise  and  merits  commenda- 
tion.” 


There  are  many  thrusts  at  Baconians 
in  this  issue.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  discovery  of  three  more  Baconian 
ciphers  brought  the  grand  total  to  17  in 
July,  lPOh,  New  Shakespeareana  insists 
that,  this  should  cause  the  orthodox 
Kh.ikespeareans  to  rejoice.  “Every  one 
such  Idiocy  disproves,  not  only  itself, 
but  the  possibility  of  any  of  the  others. 
Since,  however,  a weak  mind  here  or 
th'ere  might  be  deluded  Into  accepting 
one  ‘cipher’  no  human  brain  is  quite 
defective  enough  to  accept  several  or  17 
in  one  and  the  same  material.  We 
doubt  if  Baconlana  could  have  selected 
a neater  wav  to  explode  the  Bacon  au- 
thorship theory!  To  assert  or  assumo 
that  the  intellect  that  wrote  ‘Shakes- 
peare, occupied  itself  with  ‘nicking  it- 
self like  a fool' — with  inserting  trivial 
and  feeble  leeomaehie?  in  its  own  litera- 
Mjght  to  settle  these  matters  for- 
Were  ‘Bacbniana’  loyal  to  Lord 
It  could  hardly,  we  think,  show 
■alty  better  than  by  denouncing 
Incessant  attempts  to  make  Lord 
ridiculous.  If  one’s  hero  has  a 
ess  his  worshippers  ought  surely 
their  best  to  conceal  that  weak- 
Not  Caesar's  friends,  but  Caesar’s 
s It  were  that  proposed  to  adjourn 
nate  until  Caesar's  wife  had  bet- 
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One  more  quotation  and  again  from! 
parodied  Johnson:  “ ‘My  watch  says] 

twleve ’ Horatio  says,  ’tis  half-past 

eleven  at  most.  That  Marcellus’  watch 
lndigilates  the  time  more  accurately 
than  Horatio's  is  proved  by  the  ap« 


the  word  “And  my  poor  fool  is  bang’d 
looked  away  from  the  corpse  and  as 
though  referring  to  the  tragic  ending 
of  the  Jester.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
commented:  “Some  students  of  Shakes- 
peare dp  thus  read  the  line,  although 
the  majority  of  critics  regard  it  as  a 
reference  to  the  death  which  has  just 
befallen  the  young  Queen  of  France.” 

A correspondent  wrote:  “Surely  the 

line  is  infinitely  more  pathetic  If  Its 
natural  meaning  is  assigned  to  it.  The 
death  of  the  poor  faithful  jester  is  an] 
additional  pang  in  the  monarch's  suf- 
fering, and  the  grief- stricken  reference 
to  this  loss  in  the  midst  of  his  broken- 
hearted grief  for  Cordelia  is  a touch  of, 
genius.  Again,  the  line  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  words:  ‘No.  no,  no  life!1] 

, Surely  indicating  that  he  refers  to  more 
] than  one  death.  Immediately  afterward 
' his  thoughts  are  with  Cordelia  again—, 
his  last  thoughts— and  this  Is,  of  course, 
beautifully  true,  as  is  the  whole  of  this 
marvellous  death  scene.  The  word  ‘fool,’ 
used  over  and  over  again  in  reference 
to  the  jester,  does  not  appear  even  a 
probable  term  of  endearment  for  Lear 
to  ' use  when  speaking  of  his  dead 
child.” 

To  which  "H.  M.  W.,”  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  an- 
swered “This  Is,  of  course,  a perfectly 
reasonable  view’  of  the  exclamation, 
and  answers  Swinburne’s  alleged  defect 
in  the  play,  the  vanishing  of  the  Fool 
with  the  tempest.  Yet,  somehow  or 
other,  I incline  to  the  view  that  the 
'fool'  here  is  Cordelia— a fool  of  destiny, 
whose  virtues  and  manifold  deserts 
have  not  saved  her  from  a cruel  and 
ignominious  death;  while  the  ‘No,  no, 
no  life!  Why  should  a dog,  a horse,  a 
rat,  have  life,  and  thou  no  breath  at 
all?’  reads  like  a bitter  cry,  meaning 
'Let  there  be  no  life!  Why  should,’ 
etc.” 


tlclal,  flashy  business  at  the  best,  but  It , 
is  not  quite  so  devastTngly  dull  and  sihy 
as  when  we  first  saw  it;- and  It  is  draw- 
ing great  crowds  in  the  provinces  and] 
the  suburbs.”  . - _ ! 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also  said  of  a 
recent  production  of  Brieux’s  “La  Foi. 
under  the  title  “False  Gods  ‘ at  His  ] 
Majesty's:  “Some  of  the  critics  dis- 

missed it  quite  briefly  as  of  no  very 
great  importance,  save  as  a spectacle.  ] 
Others  again,  voted  the  spectacle  un- 
momentous.  but  could  scarcely  do  jus- 
tlce  to  their  astonishment— delighted  or] 
horrified-at  so  polemical  a play  being 
staged  at  such  a theatre!  For  example, 
the  critic  of  the  Daily  News  was  so 
nterested  in  the  play  that  he  scarce- 
ly even  mentioned  the  players,  and  in 
the  paper  in  which  his  criticism  ap- 
peared a leading  article  was  also  de- 
voted to  the  production  as  one  moie 
triumph  for  the  long-hoped-for  Theatre 
of  Ideas.  One  thing  is  certain:  M Bn- 
eux  has  good  reason  to  congratulate , 
himself  Any  bad  luck  of  which  he  may 
consider  himself  to  have  been  the  vic- 
tim in  this  country  in  connection  with 
■Maternite'  and  'Les  0 rois  Fllles  de  M. 
Dupont'  has  been  more  than  balanced 
bv  this  superb  production  at  our  premier; 
plavhouse  of  so  bitter  and ' powerful  a 
satire  as  ‘La  Foi.’  By  the  way,  has  his 
'Blanchette'  been  translated,  into  Eng- 
lish'’ It  is  a very  fine  thing,  with  at 
least  two  first-rate  parts  in  it.” 


QC/i-'  i 


HILO  PUIS  i 
IT  TUT  COMIII. 


Cosmo  Hamilton’s  "Soldiers'  Daugh- 
ters," produced  at  the  Playhouse,  Lon- 
don. Sept.  15,  might  be  classed  as  an 
“unpleasant”  play,  if  Mr.  Shaw’s  divis- 
ion of  all  drama’s  is  to  be  regarded. 
The  story  is  of  a crisis  in  the  lives  of 
two  welt  born  and  well  reared  young, 
women  wlio  are  forced  to  earn  their 
living  under  circumstances  of  pro-| 
nounced  privation.  Helen  is  a type- 
writer and  Pamela  is  weary  of  theatre 
work.  The  ‘’show”  will  cud  on  §aiut* 
day  after  a short  run.  Entering  their 
fireless  room  Pamela  finds  Helen,  over- 
worked, poorly  fed.  played  out.  “There 
is  but  one  solution  in  Pamela's  mind, 
and  that  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  an 
offer  to  play  a leading  part  at  a figure 
so  high  for  a young  hand  such  as  her- 
self that  Helen  ha(rdly  needs  lo  be  told 
the  price  at  which  ID  is  respite  from 
/financial  care  would  have  to  be  pur- 
| chased.  It  is  her  sister's  sacrifice,  but 
it  is  to  be  made  for  her  sake.”  Pamela 
c brings  courage  to  her  sister  by  taking 
t down  their  father’s  sword.  The  elder 
sister  polishes  it  ostentatiously,  and 
asks  about  its  new  home,  for  they 
would  not  dare  to  take  it  with  them 
into  the  new  life.  This  brings  Helen  to 
her  senses  and  she  vows  to  play  the 
soldier's  daughter  and  look  steadfastly 
at  fate. 


“Miss  Innocence”  Proves  Typi- 


ttack  of  three  pages  on 
omc  Acrostic  Signatures 
n.”  The  reviewer  sugests 
may  possibly  be  “our 
American  Humorist.” 
volwJupois  of  Mr.  Will- 
,th’s  Jell  d‘esprit  Mr. 
j Shakespeare  Dead?’  is 
performance,  which  al- 
I Oxford  in  creating  him 
•sslble— or  was  it  a joke 
the  United  States  of  \ 
,L.  D.  Otherwise  than  I 
e obligingly  afforded  by  i 
g Joke,  we  would  be 
to  say  that  Mr.  Mark  j 
tespeare  Dead?’  was  an  i 
the  wisdom  of  the  late  I 
miration  ‘Gods  grant  that 
poems  when  I am  old!’ 
ion’s  ‘Charge  of  The 
i.  we  had  prepared  our- 
it  Mr.  Twain’s  perform- 
rnlng  to  his  friends  to 
: pad  if  they  wished  to 
er  reputation  he  had.” 


Some  time  ago  The  Herald  described 
the  late  John  Davidson’s  tragedy 
"Smith,”  which  was  published  but  never 
I acted.  No  one  seemed  to  recall  the 
play,  reviewing  Mr.  Maugham's  latest 
comedy  “Smith”  in  which  there  were 
such  frank  allusions  to  the  aversion  of 
society  women  to  having  children  that 
certain  lines  have  been  cut  out  since 
the  first  performance.  Mr.  Maugham’s 
“Smith”  is  a pretty  servant  girl  whom 
an  ex-society  man  marries  because  he 
finds  her  better  qualified  for  wedlock 
than  are  the  women  in  his  own  class. 

Maxine  Elliott  objected  strongly  to 
interviews  when  she  was  visited  recent- 
ly by  a New  York  reporter,  and  she 
then  sat  down  and  talked  for  over  a, 
column  ab6ut  IClng  Edward,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Lee  Shubert,  her  new  play 
and  herself.  She  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"the  more  highly  organized  one  is  men- 
tally, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  express 
elemental  emotion.”  This  dictum  ap- 
plied to  any  one  of  her  sisters  on  the 
stage  might  not  please  her.  A seeming 
complimenl  would  be  regarded  as  a 
slight. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
IIerald  characterizes  “Foreign  Ex- 
change,” by  Messrs.  Tarklngton  and 
! Wilson,  as  “a  cozy,  old-fashioned  Fire- 
side Companion  yarn  about  a dissolute 
dook  and  his  unhappy  lady,”  and  a.  con- 
tribution to  “the  literature  that  makes 
the  eagle  scream.” 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  defendant  with 
Mr.  Kothern  In  a suit  brought  by  Miss 
Dirce  St.  Cyr  for  $9000,  said  In  court  that 
Miss  St.  Cyr’s  poetical  translation  of 
“The  Daughter  of  Jorlo”  was  stuff,  and, 
according  to  a reporter,  she  sniffed  at  it. 
But.  is  Mi-s  Marlowe  a judge  of  poetry? 
Did  she  riot  play  with  gusto  in  "The 
Goddess  of  Reason”? 

• “Liquor  will  be  sold  in  the  New  The- 
1 atre.  New  Vork."  Tills  |s  reassuring 
news.  The  theatre  may  now  be  consid- 
ered fully  equipped,  complete  in  every 
detail,  and  there  will  be  convenient  first 
aid  to  audiences  at  productions  of  orig- 
inal American  plays  with  a purpose. 

A revision  of  the  English  version  of 
Moinalr’s  play  “The  Devil,”  now  play- 
ing in  England,  is  said  to  make  the 
j drama  a good  deal  less  tiresome  and  a 
shade  less  vulgar.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
! zette  sa.vs:  “It  Is  still  a tawdry,  super- 


COLONIAL  THEATRE-1 "Mies  Inno- 
cence," a musical  comedy  in  two  acts. 
Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith;  music  by 
Ludwig  Englander.  First  performance 
in  Boston.  Produced  at  Philadelphia 
Nov.  23,  1908. 

Anna  HeM 

■*>7na  • ; ; * * * * Alice  Hegeman 

Miss  feniffms Gene  Luneska 

Helen'  Legarde prances  Farr 

Claire  Charles  A.  Bigelow 

Ezra  PetttngUl  Sawrance  D'Orsay 

Captain  Mount  joy La"j0a^  K?inhard 

Pierre  De  Bussac  william  Powers 

The  Duke  of  Pomerania.  . . Y gwlfl 

The°Marquis  de  Chabert  ■ — — Hegeman 
Clifford  P-  Saum 

Schmalz  Marie  Lavelle 

First  Elk  Hamilton 

The  UUe  ofVhis  extrava  ganza.  hotch- 
potch, what-you-will  is  allurlrg  to 

those  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss 
Held's  singing  and  personality  an 
with  the  character  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld 
productions.  Greuze  painted  mans  Pic- 
tures of  innocent  girlhood  and  wom- 
anhood taut  his  model  was  his  \ olup 
tuous  Wife,  and,  painting  lnnoce"®®' 
he  could  not  escape  from  her - Audi- 
ences know  what  to  expect  front  Miss 
Held  and  her  company,  and  l”er®  ' 
no  need  of  a civic  censor  to  »ive 
warning.  Audiences  enjoy  these  en- 
tertainments, witness  the  ,01_0Wd®d 
Colonial  Theatre  last  evening,  an 
the  loud  laughter  and  the  general 
and  hearty  approbation  were  also  In 

evidence.  , 

It  had  been  rumored  that  there  were 
daring  scenes  in  "M'ss  Innocence. 
Professional  moralists  in  New  loin  had 
been  shocked,  it  was  said.  If  there  was 
expectation  here  by  reason  of  this,  the 
expectant  were  disappointed,  for  there 
was  no  startling  exposure  of  a • W>m- 
an’s  hod v there  were  no  appallingly 
sensuous y 'scenes  or  situations.  When 
“Miss  Innocence”  was  performed  i 
New  York  it  was  stated  that,  the  mode' 
In  the  studio  scene  “wore  her  hair  dow 
and  a narrow  sash.”  Last  night 
upper  part  of  her  body  was  thoughtfully 
draped  It  is  possible  that  we  saw 
a chastened  performance  of  the  play- 
a version  prepared  with  care  ?fs  B ' 
well  known  suseeptibhties  of  the 
ton  public  might  be  severely  ^°>'ad®d' 

II  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
lines  were  inexcusably  coar^.  These 
lines  were  neither  funny  not  witty  . they 
were  simply  low  and  vulgar, 
msn  endeavoring  to  be  a Juan 

might  have  uttered  them  and  been  ap 
plauded  by  his  kind  soddfi"Wl^m^ 
These  lines  might  easily  be  remo  . 
without  detriment  to  the  piece.  T3iey 
are  lugged  in,  and  it  is  tp_  be  remarked 
that  they  are  spoken  not  by  that  most 
amusing  comedian.  Mr.  Bigelow,  but  by 
women  The  lines  and  songs  given  to 
Miss  Held  a re  free  from  this  reproach,  noi 
did  the  routine  coquetry  of  the  Singer 
supplv  any  deficiency  in  what  is  known 
ro»moy  salt.  But  Miss  HSgemen  s 
song.  “I’m  Not  That  Kind  of  a Girl,  is 

unusually  attractive  young  women 

onechuens  of  inferior  carpentry. 
There  ari  easily  caught  and  easily  re- 

mffSo  praise  in  the  produc- 
tion which  is  a sumptuous  one  even 
for  Mr  Ziegfeld.  The  costumes  are 
strikingly  handsome  and  . make^  a go  - 
-■tors  effect  The  scenery  is  also  atriK 
big  ” especially  the  representation  of  the 


: 

'‘Xbbave  ancToruic  aeroplane  fiylrfgover 

Paris  at  night.  Mr.  Julian  Mitchell  may 
well  plume  himself  on  his  share  as 
Stage  director  in  the  production  of  an 
unusually  fine  spectacle.  There  were 
manv  beautiful  siage  pictures.  And  this 
spectacle  alone  might  well  draw  crowds 
to  the  Colonial  during  the  engagement. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  chorus  and 
show  girls,  the  sumptuous  costumes, 
the  humor  of  Mr.  B'gelow.  the  person- 
ality of  Miss  Held,  which,  though  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same,  yesterday 
and  forever,  has  many  admirers  who 
do  not  care  to  analyze  it;  the  heel-in- 
citing tunes,  the  spirit  and  speed  and 
din  of  the  performance — these  are 
enough  to  Insure  a prosperous  engage- 
ment. If  some  may  deplore  the  a:- 
mosphere  that  enwraps  the  extrava- 
ganza and  find  it  noxious,  they  should 
remember  that  thousands  of  playgoers 
today  breathe  freely  this  air  and  find  it 
both  stimulating  and  comforting.  The 
stage,  as  we  are  often  informed,  mir- 
rors contemporaneous  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  per- 
formance in  detail.  Miss  Held,  as  has 
already  been  said,  is  a personality,  you 
either  like  it  and  applaud  the  manner- 
isms the  vocal  delivery,  the  laugh,  the 
inflections  in  dialogue,  or  you  look  on 
indifferently  and  wait  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bigelow  or  the  evolutions 
or  tableaux  of  the  chorus  girls.  All  her 
songs  were  applauded  heartily  last 
night.  "I  Have  Lost  My  Little  Brown 
Bear”  was  the  most  effective  of  them. 
She  acted  vivaciously  after  her  own 
peculiar  manner.  , 

Miss  Hegeman  played  a grotesque  pait 
in  italics  and  her  song  in  the  second 
act  provoked  stormy  applause.  Miss 
Luneska.  as  a gay  Parisian,  sang  loudly 
and  with  unflinching  aplomb.  Mr.  Bige- 
low was  droll  and  unctuous  in  his  vari- 
ous disguises,  and  his  song,  “My  Cousin 
Caruso."  was  the  personal  feature  of 
the  performance.  Mr.  D'Orsay  was 
again  a heavy  English  swell  as  in  the 
musical  comedy  which  introduced  him 
several  years  ago  to  this  city.  What  is 
he  doing  in  this  galley?  The  other 
leading  members  of  the  company  were 
adequate  The  chorus,  male  and  female, 
showed  amazing  spirit  in  the  scene  at 
the  Abbaye.  In  a word  a Ziegfeld  show 
was  performed  in  a characteristically 
Ziegfeldian  manner.  ' 

Air  Darling,  the  conductor,  had  much 
to*  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  per- 
formance and  the  young  man  that 
ployed  tlie  snare  drum,  xylophone  and 
several  other  pulsatile  instruments  cer- 
ts inlv  earns  his  salary.  A bell  accom- 
paniment to  “By  the  Light  of  the  Sil- 
ver” Moon”  was  pretty,  and  it  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  audience.  Song  after 
song  was  repeated.  “I’m  Crazy  When 
the  Band  Begins  to  Play”  met  with 
great  favor.  but  it  is  a poor  thing  In 
comparison  w*ith  “Bill  Simmons,  which 
expresses  the  ss.me  sentiment,  and  it 
reminded  the  middle-aged  hearer  of  a 
song  that  was  popular  years  ago,  a song 
that  might  well  have  suggested  the  title 
of  the  one  in  “Miss  Innocence.” 
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GLOBE  THEATRE  — “The  Squaw 
Man.”  an  American  play  by  Edwin  Mil- 
ton Hoyle.  Cast  : 


Henry  W’yn negate.  Earl  of  Kerhill 

Hon ry  M.  H’cks 
Diana,  his  wife  Mabel  Van  Buren 

Lady  E'iz&bet.b  Wynn-gMtc*.-  . Gert nuio  Price 
Capt.  .Tames  Wy,,  negate.  afterward 

‘.Tames  Ca.rsron".  . .Frank  E.  P*?Tl*>y 

Malcolm  Petri>  ...  ...  ..Cecil  Kingston** 
Sir  John  Applegate,  Diana’s  cousin. ...  J 
Sidney  W.  Borrow 

Big  B’l] .George  W.  Deye 

Shorty y s.  Wood 

Andy  Anthony  Carlingham 

Grouchy.  Thomas  J.  Madden 

Baco  White,  interpreter Logan  Paul 

Taoywana Joseph  Stanhope 

Xat-u-rltch  Phyllis  Morton 

Little  Hal Hel*:  n Chleffo 

y'ash  Hawkins Henderson 

Nick . W J.  Kane 

Bud  Hardy,  sheriff  of  Coyote  Co.  .Carol!  Daly 
The  sham  contrasts  that  shnnnd  \ 


BOWDOTN  SQUARE  THEATRE  — - 
The  stock  company  presents  “TIw  Great 
Northwest."  In  the  cast  are: 


"Cap"  Sheaf 

Barf  Fox  well.... 
Gopher  Bunch . . . 
Ginger  Crack*  tt . . 
Jack  Andrews.... 

Hon.  Daggs 

Judge  Harding... 

Todd  Shriller 

Jint  Sneaker 

Grace  Harding.  . . 

i Stella  Cross j 

"Nubbins''  

I Mrs.  Todd  Smiler. 
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Frederick  Van  Rensselear 

James  S.  Barrett 

Harry  Brooks 

Tommy  Shearer 

Harold  Clairmont 

..Hal  Brown 

AGeorge  Mack 

Harry  E.  Humphrey 

Samuel  Brack 

Edytha  Ketchum 

Sadie  Hilton 

Bean-ice  Turner 

Florence  Hale 


The  "Queen  of  the  Outlaws’  Camp, 
by  Edward  M.  Simonds,  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  with  the  following  cast: 

Pirn]  Medford rrank  m.iv 

Ralph  C ‘ U ... 

Dora  Ills  daughter °rrv  look'1 

iVJl 7.". tames  Worth 

Henry7’7’:7::::::.’:::: cb»ri«.  wnir* 


CECILIA  LOTS 
IT  THE  AMERICA 


This  week  Miss  Cecilia  LoDup  It- 
the  head-liner  at  the  American  Musi 
Mist?  Loftus  has  lost  none 
charm.  In  spite  of  her  experience 
of  a dozen  seasons  on  itio  stage,  s 


Hall 


1 m 1 1 a i „ — 

i De  Mil  r.  Caruso,  V •vctto 
se  Stahl  amt  Sarah 
ley  were  all  good,  even  t.. 
ring.  Caruso,  whose  voice  and 
Miss  Loftus  ingeniously  *ug-  I 

Bted. 

most  realistic  w as  Miss  Stahl.  Here  | 
Loftus  had  the  aid  of  an  effective, 
;e-uj\  It  made  her  look  astonish- 
like  the  Chorus  Lady.  In  the 
from  'Tzeyl"  Miss  Loftus  looked 
t'ingly  like  Bernhardt.  Here  sne 
largely  on  rosturlng  and  voice, 
high  musical  intonation  of  Bern- 
t she  perfectly  reproduced.  In  her 
Miss  Loftus  Is  a great  artist.  She 
cr  overdoes.  She  seems  to  have  ac- 
an  exceedingly  adroit  under- 
dtng  of  the  art  of  making  a few 
convey  vivid  Impressions, 
he  Divine  llyrtna"  remains  on  the 
for  a second  week.  Her  diving  act 
ms  to  have  the  effect  of  developing 
a wonderfully  symmetrical  figure.  She 
lends  grace  and  beauty  to  that  most 
trying  of  all  garments,  the  bathing  suit 
that  lias  been  soaked  in  water.  She  is 
ass  sted  ny  the  Sister  Due,  who  swam  j 
the  Mew  York  "narrows"  last  summer 


budget  of  ton  and  (MW,  *h»e  the  I 
QuIkIov  brothers,  hr  Tnsh  comedians, 
fire  familiarly  and  affectionately  greet- 
ed. Zeno;  Tore! an  and  Zeno  In  a flying 
traporo  not,  and  the  Otirbrey  brothers, 
creators  of  novelty  dancing  stens,  con- 
clude the  program. 
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Other  features  included  Zimmer,  the 
“somewhat  different  juggler.’’  who  did 
many  new  and  difficult  stunts;  Scott 
and  Whaley  the  colored  comedians;  Ed 

tay.  "The  Tall  Tale-Teller";  Paul 
iholson  an  l Miss  Norton,  who  cap- 
ed  the  audience  wltlv  Miss  Norton's 
amatli;  cartoon."  "Ella's  Allright"; 
Dorsch  and  Russell  In  "a  spectacular 
scenic  novelty,”  "The  Musical  Ran- 
ters," with  a Rocky  mountain  tower, 
itlon  for  picturesque  background;  Me- 
ld and  Huntington  In  character 
Ed  Estus,  who  did  some 
trying  feats  of  equilibrium. 

Louise  Dresser.  Homer  Lind  and 
Annette  Kellermann  Divide 

sulse  Dresser,  whose  fame  was 
le  In  musical  comedies  of  The 
Behind  the  Counter"  type,  and 
Lind,  whose  name  has  been' 
*ed  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
•pany  and  with  Parsifal  produc- 
es. share  with  Annette  Kellermann, 
mrld- famous  as  a,  swimmer,  the  stell- 
honors  of  this  week's  vaudeville 
11  at  Keith's.  Rarely  has  Miss  Kell- 
rmann,  since  her  debut  in  vaud e- 
ille.  been  surrounded  by  so  many 
,o!  star  features  upon  the  same 


and  two  large  audiences  yester- 
enjoyed  it  all  immensely, 
iss  Dresser  brings  to  Boston  for 
present  engagement  an  act  of 
ting  simplicity.  She  merely  sings 
; her  own  piano  accompaniment  some 
he  songs  in  which  she  has  scored 
largest  hits.  These  include  "In 
ielartd.  " "Take  Me  Back  to  Baby- 
"Tt  looks  like  something  that 
rat  brought  in"  and  “Queen ie  was 
her  with  her  hair  in  a braid.” 

To  a naturally  sweet  voice  and  at- 
ive  personality  Miss  Dresser  adds 
pealing  gown.  Miss  Dresser,  it 
t be  added,  has  ever  been  famous 
er  stunning  costumes, 
r.  Lind  has  again  jumped  the 
chasm  between  grand  opera  and 
evflle  with  amazing  grace,  and 
Is  musical  playlet,  "The  Opera 
rer,"  has  one  of  the  most  clever 
:ches  ever  written  for  a grand 
pern  star,  not  excepting  his  own 
Irlngoire  the  Street  Singer"  in  which 
red  at  Keith's  several  years 

action  takes  place  at  a Monday 
il,  the  first  scene  showing  the 
a Monday  morning,  and  af- 
Lind  opportunity  to  indulge 
clever  dialogue  and  acting 
favoring  his  audience  with 
work.  His  volume  and  tone 
he  still  retains,  and  he  is 
; in  his  acknowledgment  of 
jlause  that  Is  bestowed  upon 

Kellermann  concludes  her  pres, 
igagement  at  Keith's  this  week. 

eful  diving  she  prefaces  by  a 
diabolo.  Last  night  Miss  Kel- 
iann  added  one  or  two  new  dives 
r last  week's  repertoire,  to  which 
ver  mirror  arrangement  gives 
ided  effectiveness.  Of  all  her  work 
.e  “dolphin  dive”  seemed  to  make  the 
lepest  impression  for  both  grace  and 
• ring. 

Ward  and  Curran,  one  of  the  few 
ams  of  which  theatre-goers  seem  nev. 
to  tire,  are  also  upon  this  week’s  bill 
ey  have  a new  sketch  this  time  en- 
led  "Familiar  Characters,"  although 
might  hear  any  other  name  equally 
II.  It  contains  some  of  their  old  fa- 
rites  in  the  line  of  jokes,  but  more 
at  Is  brand  new  and  just  as  good  as 
old.  Ward  is  always  clever,  while 
li-ran  continues  to  contribute  bis  Ital- 
n characterization  that  has  ever  been 
:e  of  the  strongest  features  of  his 
ark. 

MUe.  Chester  shows  her  $10,000  statue 
■g  in  a series  of  n living  pictures  of 
e afield.  Then  there  are  the  Three! 
eatons,  who  come  to  Boston  after  a 
/era  I years’  absence  with  an  original  l 


SOKE  MIL  CllfEI 
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Mr.  David  Bispham,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Woodruff  Rogers,  accompanist,  gave 
a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall  .There  was  an  appreci- 
ative audience  of  fair  size. 

| The  program  was  a,  follows:  "Behold, 

Along  the  Dewy  Grass,"  Haydn;  Frost 
Scene  from  "King  Arthur,"  Purcell;  Ja- 
coblto  song  "Down  Among  the  Dead  Men"; 
"Edward."  Loewe";  "By  Celia's  A.rbor," 
Mendelssohn;  "The  Almighty,"  Schubert; 
"Sho  Wandered  Down  the  Mountainside." 
Clay;  "Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal," 
Qu liter : “Woo  Thou  Thy  Snowflake,”  from 
"Ivanhoe,”  Sullivan;  "The  Hosting  of  the 
Sldhe"  and  "The  Host  of  the  Air,"  Locff- 
ler;  "Zephyrus"  and  "Fish-Wharf  Rhap- 
sody," H.  F.  Gilbert;  Four  American  In- 
dian Songs,  Cadman:  "The  Pauper's  Drive," 
“The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,"  and  "To  Rus- 
sia.” Sidney  Homer, 

Mr.  Bispham’s  programs  are  always 
Interesting,  and  for  this  reason:  He  is 
not  afraid  to  sing  new  or  unfamiliar! 
songs.  When  he  chooses  songs  from  ] 
composers  of  established  reputation  he 
often  makes  effects  with  those  which 
! other  singers  know  not  or  neglect;  thus, 

| some  years  ago,  concert-goers  who 
I thought  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
Schubert,  were  surprised  by  "The 
Dwarf,”  as  Mr.  Bispham  interpreted  it. 

Yesterday  two  songs  by  Mr.  Loeffler 
were  sung  for  the  first  time — at  least  in 
public.  Mme.  Nordiea  introduced  Mr. 
Cadman’s  conventionally  pretty  "From 
the  Land  of  the  Skyblua  Water"  last 
season  to  her  audience  In  Boston,  but 
the  other  three  of  the  set  by  this  com- 
poser In  Pittsburg  are  not  familiar,  nor 
are  they  -noteworthy.  The  songs  by 
! Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Homer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter’s  "Pauper's 
Drive,"  music  to  Noel's  poem,  which 
was  in  the  reading  books  and  standard 
speakers  40  years  ago,  are  unknown  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  concert  audi- 
ence of  this  city. 

There  are  singers — some’ of  them  ex- 
cellent vocalists — who  never  acquire 
the  art  of  Interpretation,  who  never 
have  the  faculty  of  even  differentiat- 
ing between  two  moods.  Their. idea  of 
expression  does  not  go  beyond  a use, 
and  often  an  unmeaning  alteration,  of 
forte  and  piano.  Other  singers  master 
the  art  of  interpretation  after  the 
voice  has  lost  its  freshness,  resonance, 
natural  color.  They  conquer  by  force 
of  brains,  by  an  intellectually  dra- 
matic effort. 

Mr.  Bispham,  as  long  as  we  have 
known  him,  as  operatic  and  as  concert 
singer,  has  put  stress  on  interpreta- 
tion. Now  that  his  voice  is  no  longer 
so  powerful  an  organ  that  he  can  use 
It  recklessly;  now  that  he  Is  obliged 
to  handle  certain  tones  with  the  ut- 
most care,  his  skill  in  the  delivery  of 
a song,  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  j 
of  both  poet  and  composer,  his  au- 
thoritative vocal  statement  and  his 
musical  and  broadly  aesthetic  pur- 
pose, command  respect,  hold  the  audl. 
enee,  and  lead  the  hearer  to  forget 
easily  the  absence  of  sensuous  charm 
and  any  technical  flaws  or  deficien- 
cies. 

j Yesterday  he  was  naturally  more 
effective  in  songs  that  require  dramatic 
intensity,  grim,  fantastic  or  jovial 
jhumor,  an  expression  of  defiance  that 
approaches  elemental  rudeness,  dignity, 
nobility,  solemnity,  than  in  music  of 
llyrical  sentiment  in  which  the  purely 
melodic  line  is  all  that  gives  pleasure. 

Ko  was  forcible  In  the  fine  scene  from 
"King  Arthur"  and  In  Homer’s  "Pau- 
per’s Drive,"  In  which  the  sentiment  of 
the  final  and  consolatory  verse  is  not  so 
well  reproduced  by  the  composer  as  are 
the  rough  humor  and  obvious  irony  of 
those  that  precede.  Mr.  Bispham  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  too  many  sing- 
ing "The  Almighty,"  he  did  not  attempt 
1o  rival  the  voice  of  omnipotence.  TIis 
interpretation  was  pictorial  rather  than 
pontifical. 

Ills  performance  of  the  ballad  by 
Loewe,  a ballad  In  which  the  music 
accentuates  the*  pathos,  the  horror, 
j the  madness  of  the  text,  was  indeed 
memorable.  An  indiscreet  singer  one 
that  feels  and  has  little  art,  or  one 
that  has  a stentorian  voice  and  knows 
that  he  is  expected  to  be  dramatic,  I 
may  easily  turn  this  terrible  drama  j 
Into  burlesque.  Of  his  performance  of 
other  songs  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Bispham  sang  with  gusto,  as  though 
he  were  firmly  convinced  that  each 
song  In  its  turn  was  worth  the  labor, 
if  not  In  reality  a masterpiece. 

I The  songs  by  Mr.  Loeffler  are  indeed 
remarkable,  and  they'  should  not  be  dis- 
missed with  a few  words.  He  has 
chosen  two  poems  by  Yeats,  and  his 
! music  has  the  strange  magic,  the  Celtic 
1 glamor,  of  the  poet.  The  first  song  tells 
! of  the  journeying  of  the  people  of  the 
[ Fairy  Hills.  The  second  of  O’Driscoll, 
who  heard  in  a dream  sad  and  gay  plp- 
1 ing,  and  saw  the  people  of  the  air,  one 
1 of  whom  bore  away  his  bride,  and  I 


O Driscoll  awoke  and,  IO,  'ir  was  TT) 
dream  yet  still  there  was  the  piping  In  1 
the  air. 

Mr.  Bispham  called  those  songs  tone  j 
poems.  The  appellation  Is  too  concrete 
and  gross.  Tills  music  Is  of  the  air, 
shifting  us  the  breeze;  aa  the  piping 
that  O'Driscoll  heard.  The  second  is 
perhaps  the  more  characteristically 
Celtic,  but  In  both  of  the  songs  Is  shown 
the  gift  of  vision,  the  vision  of  strange, 
unutterable  things;  a vision  that  only 
Mr.  Loeffler  can  transfer  Into  sound. 

Mr.  Loeffler’s  songs  were  repeated  by 
tequest  later  In  the  concert.  Mr.  Bis- 
pham added  to  the  program  Friar 
Tuck’s  song  from  "Ivanhoe,”  and  he 

I responded  to  the  applause  after 
ncr's  "To  Russia.” 


MEN  AND  THINGS 

Mr.  Ben  Davies,  the  Welsh  tenor,  now 
that  he  is  51  years  old,  concluded  that 
It  was  high  time  for  him  to  sing  In 
vaudeville,  so  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  n music  hall  Sept.  27  In  the 
Palace  Theatre,  London.  ^Jr.  Davies 
has  sung  often  in  Boston,  at  .Symphony 
concerts  and  at  concerts  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  His  favorite 
tunes  at  the  Symphony  concerts  have 
been  "Waft  Her,  Angels"  and  "On- 
away!  Awake,  Beloved!"  He  has  al- 
ways been  a cheerful  tenor,  singing  In 
a frank  and  manly  way;  not  a sobber, 
not  a "beeper."  There  Is  nothing  In 
his  physical  appearance,  his  voice  or 
his  vocal  art  to  remind  one  of  Hans 
von  Buelow's  remark,  “A  tenor  Is  a 
disease,”  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Da- 
vies Is  fussy  about  an  overcoat  and 
muffler,  gargles  and  cough  drops. 
Fond  of  cricket,  he  has  the  delivery  of 
a bowler  rejoicing  in  Ills  speed  and 
strength.  And  now  he  has  gone  into 
vaudeville — no  doubt  for  a considera- 
tion. Let  no  one  deplore  the  act.  His 
audiences  will  be  as  appreciative  and 
possibly  more  intelligent  than  former 
ones  In  London  that  have  applauded 
him. 


1 


Mme.  Albani  not  long  ago  sang  In 
music  halls  throughout  the  English 
provinces,  and  there  were  critics  and 
others,  who  made  an  adoo  about  It 
and  shook  their  heads  over  this  "pros- 
titution of  art.”  They  wrote  as  a 
foolish  man.  Mme.  Albani  Is  now  89 
years  old  and  her  voice  was  Impaired 
some  years  ago.  The  British  public  Is 
pathetically  loyal  and  wild  horses 
would  not  draw  from  it  the  confes- 
sion that  either  Mme.  Albani  or  Mr. 
ICharles  Santley,  who  Is  now  singing 
gayly  at  the  age  of  75,  Is  in  a stage 
of  vocal  decline — let  us  not  say,  de- 
cay. Mme.  Albani  In  vaudeville 
pleased  thousands  and  made  money, 
of  which  she  was  In  need,  for  her 
savings  and  her  earnings  had  been 
largely  spent  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
Gye,  In  operatic  speculations,  It  has 
been  stated. 


Mr,  Henry  Kistemaeckers  has  rushed 
into  print  with  "Aeropolis."  The  sub- 
title is  “Comic  Romance  of  Aerial  Life.” 
The  story  is  autobiographical  and  the 
author  has  a surprising  experience.  He 
wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  a Japanese 
captain  and  four  privates  in  his  bed- 
room. The  captain  informs  him  in  a 
most  courteous  manner  that  all  Europe 
has  been  captured  by  a night  flight  of 
3,000,000  aeroplanes  bearing  a host  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  soldiers.  For  the 
orientals  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
i that  western  civilization,  with  Its  head- 
less system  of  government,  Its  craze  for 
sport  and  the  subjection  of  nature,  is  a 
menace  to  mankind.  The  invaders  pur. 
pose  to  exterminate  the  European  popu- 
lation. offering  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren suicide  as  the  pleasantest  lethal 
choice.  The  author  agrees  to  die  by 
“jiu-jitsu”  after  seeing  one  of  his  captors 
give  an  imitation  of  the  process,  but  at 
the  physiological  and  psychological  mo- 
ment he  bashes  the  executioners  with 
an  "-upper-cut”  (sic)  which  he  had 
learned  from  Mr.  Tommy  Bums.  The 
captive’s  life  Is  spared  by  the  admiring 
captain,  for  the  Mikado  wishes  to  re- 
serve a few  physically  powerful  or  ex- 
traordinarily brave  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stlrplculture  and  Improving  the 
conquering  race.  So  he  Is  married  to 
the  captain’s  daughter,  a sweet  thing, 
named  Divlne-Nectar-Who  - Hides  - Her-  j 
self-ln-the-Heart-of-Rare-Flowers.  she 
cannot  speak  his  language,  and  he  can- , 
not  speak  hers,  so  there  is  a fair  pros- 
pect of  a happy  union. 


Mr.  Kistemaeckers  Incidentally  de- 
scribes the  dangers  to  foot  passengers 
when  aeroplanes  are  within  reach  of  the 
humblest,  when  aerobuses  and  aerocabs 
fill  the  air.  Thoughtless  persons  throw 
things  out  on  high,  and  the  prudent 
woman  In  the  street  wears  an  armor- 
plated  hat.  The  top  floors  of  hotels  will 
become  the  most  desirable. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  "aeroplane 
boot"  Is  shown  In  the  window  of  a fash- 
ionable bootmaker  In  London.  The  boot 
is  made  of  soft  brown  leather,  probably 
| antelope  skin,  and  there  are  buttons  al- 
most to  the  knee.  The  lining  is  of 
lambswool.  Women  in  the  18th  century, 
we  are  told  by  an  English  antiquarian,’ 
were  crazy  over  balloons.  Georgiana, 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
thought  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to 
cut  the  rope  that  freed  Blanchard's  bal- 
loon, and  Mrs.  Crewe,  another  celebrated 
beauty,  tied  her  glove  to  the  car,  as 
though  the  aeronaut  were  a knight  en-  ) 
terlng  the  lists. 


We  know  from  Dr.  Johnson's  letters 
the  groat  Interest  shown  In  balloons  In 
1784.  He  went  to  see  Blanchard’s  and 
did  not  lament  Its  fiery  fate.  “To  inako 
new  balloons,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Brocklos- 
by,  "Is  to  repent  the  Jest  again.  We 
now  know  a method  of  mounting  Into 
the  air,  and,  I think,  are  not  likely  to 
know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no 
use  till  we  can  guide  them;  and  they 
can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount 
with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we 
can  roach  without;  till  wo  rise  above 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  which 
we  have  not  yet  done.  We  know  the 
state  of  the  air  In  all  Its  r”g!ons,  to  'he 
top  of  Tenoriffe,  and  therefore  Darn 
nothing  from  those  who  navigate  a bal- 
loon below  the  clouds.  The  first  txpcrl- 
ment,  however,  was  bold,  and  deserved 
applause  and  reward.  But  since  It  has  ] 
been  performed,  and  Its  event,  is  known,  I 
I had  rather  now  find  a medicine  that  I 
can  cure  asthma.”  Nor  did  he  see  how  [ 
wings  could  regulate  the  motion  of  an 
airship.  He  asked  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
not  to  write  him  abouf  balloons,  but  six! 
I weeks  later  he  changed  his  mind,  for  I 
he  wrote  to  Sastres;  "You  may  always 
have  something  to  tell:  you  live  among 
the  various  orders  of  mankind,  and  may 
make  a letter  from  the  exploits,  some- 
times of  the  philosopher,  and  some- 
times of  the  pickpocket.  You  see  some 
balloons  succeed  and  some  miscarry, 
and  a thousand  strange  and  a thousand 
foolish  things." 

There  is  a disease  known  as  aero- 
phobia, the  dread  of  air,  a kind  of 
frenzy.  Dr.  Franklin  alluded  to  It  In 
one  of  his  letters.  This  dread  has 
chiefly  been  observed  in  theatres, 
concert  halls  and  other  public  build- 
ings. especially  in  restaurants  and 
private  houses  of  Germany.  May  not 
this  dread  be  extended  when  the  air 
is  full  of  moving  things? 


A "bee  ' vaccinator"  for  rheuma- 
tism was  shown  last  month  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  Surrey  Beekeepers’ 
Association  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Med- 
ical Association  a Styrian  physician 
asserted  that  he  had  cured  perma- 
nently over  600  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  the  aid  of  bees.  We  read 
not  long  ago  of  a man  suffering  from 
double  ophthalmia  In  France.  A bee 
stung  accidentally  an  eyelid  of  his 
left  eye,  which  was  thus  cured.  He 
took  pains  to  have  himself  stung  on 
the  right  eyelid,  and  the  result  was 
gratifying.  Yet  Dr.  Thomas  Mouffet, 
In  his  elaborate  work,  "The  Theatre 
of  Insects”  (1658),  though  he  has  much 
to  say  in  praise  of  the  bee  in  seven 
long  chapters,  makes  no  allusion  to 
beneficent  stinging.  Of  this  we  may 
speak  later. 
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PLEASING  SONGS 
By  MISS  FARRAR 

A concert  was  given  under  tne 
[management  of  C.  A.  Ellis  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  by  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar,  soprano,  and  Mme. 
Olga  Samaroff,  pianist,  assisted  by  an 
orchestra  led  by  Gustav  Strnbe.  Mr. 
Uossnstein  was  the  accompanist.  The 
hall  was  completely  filled,  and  many 
stood. 

The  program  was  as  follows; 

Orchestra1  pieces:  Overture  to  "Flngrt’g 

I eve.  ^ 1 relmlo  to  "Lohengrin,"  "Slavonic 
I'Miiee.  by  Dvorak.  Miss  Fuller  untie  with 
orchestra  "Bid  Baggio,"  front  Rossini's  "Sond- 
innmle,  ' and  with  piano:  Nocturne,  Franck; 
"I’apilJons. " ft.  Fiutre;  "I’li.vtllle,"  Dnparc; 

(Hi.  tpnintl  Je  dors,"  Liszt ; "Kiimm'.  \Vlr 
VV  untied ii . ” Cornelius;  "V erborgenlielt,"  nntl  : 
leh, hah  In  I’ennn,"  Wolf;  "Stresses  Uegrnc- 
oris,  Loewe;  "Liohesfeler, " Welngartner. 
Mine.  Samaroff  played  with  orchestra  Wider'* 
1'nntnsln  ("first  time  in  America")  and  these 
solo  pieces:  Prelude,  <;  minor.  Uoirlimaiilnofi'; 
"Love  Song."  Stojowslti;  Concert  Study,  Mac.  j 
Dowell;  a nocturne  hy  Chopin  and  Liszt's! 
Hungarian  Rhuposody,  No.  R>. 

Miss  Farrar  Is  bent  on  singing  ini 
c o n cert  while  she  Is  still  young,  while! 
she  is  still  beautiful,  while  she  Is  still 
1 eagerly  sought  after  by  opera  man-  j 
tigers.  Her  singing  of  songs  in  this 
city  on  former  occasions  was  not  al- 
ways pleasurable.  Her  voice  missed  l 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  j 
orchestra  and  her  \ ocal  art  was  often 
deficient;  but  that  which  disquieted 
her  admirers  the  most  was  lack  of 
finesse  and  suggestion  in  the  interpre- 
tation; the  inability  to  establish  a 
mood,  to  enwrap  the  song  In  Its  ap- 
propriate  atmosphere.  The  singer  that 
had  thrilled  and  moved  In  opera  hy 
emotional  Intensity,  by  ablll'ty  to  com- 
pose a character  part  so  that  It  had 
breath  and  life  and  individuality 
seemed  in  concert  immature  and  help- 
less. 

It  is.  therefore,  an  agreeable  duty  to 
state  that  in  the  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion Miss  Farrar  lias  made  marked  im- 
provement. It  is  true  that  the  songs 
chosen  did  not  call  for  a great  variety 
of  emotional  display;  but  the  singer  evi- 
dently appreciated  the  character  of  each  i 
song  with  the  exception  of  the  one  by  ' 

, Leoncavallo;  which  she  sang  to  her  j 
own  accompaniment  in  answer  to  ap- ' 

| (danse,  and  with  a few  chords  not  I 
; dreamed  of  by  the  composer— and  she  I 


li 


ity  to  reproduce  the  spirit  ] 
to  establish  and  maintain 
that  the  hearer  thought 
: poem,  the  sentiment  and 
expression  than  of  the  per- 
he  singer  or  her  vocal  ac- 


ipiie. 

time 


e was  especially  fortunate  In  her 
rnretatlon  of  the  song  by  Debussy 
she  added  to  the  program,  in  the 
tress,  the  swiftness,  the  grace,  tiie 
rcsslonistlc  spirit.  There  was  arch- 
in  her  recital  of  the  list  of  sweet- 
ies set  to  music  with  delightful  hu- 
by  Wolf — an  amiable,  deodorized 
ion  of  Leporello's  catalogue.  She 
charming  in  Faure's  "Papillon," 
truly  lyrical  in  Dupare's  flue  “Phy- 
whlch  was  sung  here  for  tiie  first 
n the  spring  of  1SKM  by  Mme.  Alex- 
andre-Marlus.  There  was  genuine 
warmth  in  '' Verborgenheit,"  tender  sen- 
timent in  Loews's  sad  song  and  in  the 
, song  by  Liszt  there  were  nobly  sus- 
I tamed  and  impressive  melodic  lines. 

The  air  from  "Semiramide"  needs  the 
stage  scene  of  Asiatic  splendor,  the 
chorus  of  women,  the  sight  of  Assyria's 
Queen  advancing  to  the  footlights.  Sung 
in  its  place  in  opera,  the  florldity  of  the 
music  seems  in  keeping,  inevitable,  the 
one  and  only  expression,  although  Mr. 

I Kowbotham  from  his  study  of  bas-re- 
liefs Informs  us  that  the  Assyrians 
loved  shrill  sounds  and  had  a passion 
for  high  notes.  In  concert  this  air  is 
I now  only  as  a vocal  exercise  to  test  the 
capability  of  a singer  for  bravura  work. 
M:ss  Farrar  sang  the  florid  passages 
: fluently  and  with  style. 

• The  upper  tones  of  Miss  Farrar  are 
still  inclined  .o  be  spread  instead  of  con- 
' centrated,  and  they  are  not  to  he  com- 
pared in  fulness  and  beauty  with  those 
of  the  middle  and  low  register's, 

Tiie  Fantasia  by  Wider  was  heard* 
i here  for  tiie  first  time,  Mme.  Samaroff 
played  it  in  London  last  season.  Widor 
is  a composer  to  be  respected  for  his 
J attainments  and  his  attitude  toward 
| his  art;  but  his  music  as  a rule  Is 
laboriously  constructed,  without  in- 
| spiration.  "Willy”  once  sneered  at  him 
| in  Paris  as  being  "the  Gabriel  Faure  of 
! the  poor."  The  taunt  was  not  deserved, 
i for  Widor,  though  his  musical  individ- 
uality is  not  pronounced,  is  not  a mere 
' copyist,  not  a diluter.  The  Fantasia  is 
I plausibly  melodious  and  brilliant.  It 
1 may  interest  an  audience,  as  it  did 
1 yesterday  for  the  time  that  Mine.  Ram- 
| aroff  was  on  the  stage;  but  it  leaves  no 
i impression;  and  at  the  time  the  repeti- 
I tion  of  the  conventional  chief  theme. 

I the  conventional  sentiment  and  con- 
ventional crash  and  fury  and  the  con- 
I ventional  summing  up  or  apotheosis 
seemed  already  known  and  already  dis- 
missed from  the  memory,  not  as  un- 
! pleasant,  but  as  something  not  worth 
while. 

Mme.  Samaroff  played  the  piano  part 
brilliantly  when  there  was  opportunity 
for  brilliance,  and  in  the  passages  of 
sentiment  she  showed  romantic  feeling. 
The  salon  pieces  by  Kaehmaninoff  and 
Stojowski,  rs  well  as  the  more  familiar 
pieces  for  the  piano,  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  audience,  whose  rapture  at  the 
teglnning  of  the  concert  was  moderate; 
whose  appreciation  became  outwardly 
I more  ind  more  glowing  to  tiie  end.  The 
audience  was  impartial  in  Its  distribu- 
tion of  applause  between  singer  and 
pianist,  and  there  were  many  recalls. 

.,«!  PLAYS 
fiEGER'S  PROLOGUE 

Th*:  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr  Fiedler  con- 
ductor, rook  place  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 


lows: 
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bv  reason  of  some  strangeness  in  the  I 
proportions  of  on  unfamiliar  harmonic  j 
scheme,  daring  modulations,  bizarre  in- 
strumentation. It  is  unendurable  be- 
cause i;  ;s  prodigiously  -lull.  There  is 
eomplexitj.  there  is  technical  skill  of 
a kind  not  to  be  encouraged  wlion  the 
results  are  so  barren,  there  is  a din; 
hut  where  is  strength,  whore  is  beauty, 
and,  above  all.  where  is  tragic  inten- 
sity or  suggestion  of  bodement?  Notes 
galore;  themes  without  distinct  ion ; cli- 
maxes that  do  not  thrill,  that  are  in 
horesome  succession;  music  that  is 
.le.iune  and  futile. 

Tschaikowsky's  fourth  symphony  lias 
been  a stumbling  block  to  some  who  find 
the  first  movement  both  blatant  and 
trivial  and  the  finale  rowdy,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  composer  ever 
wrote  a more  thoroughly  characteristic 
work,  a franker  confession  of  his  views 
of  life  and  death,  Tschaikowsky's  best 
music  is  usually  a revelation  of  himself, 
of  Ins  mood  at  the  time  of  composition. 
He  is  the  most  autobiographical  of  ail 
composers.  He,  screams  His  f’  t,  if--’-.1 


ments  and  sorrows;  he  is  now  childlike 
in  his  joy  and  now  in  doleful  dumps. 

His  program'  of  the  symphony  written 
for  his  friend  Nadejda  von  Meek  is  one 
that  might  be  applied,  in  part  at  least, 
to  his  fifth  symphony  and  to  his  sixth. 
There  was  always  in  his  mind  the 
thought  of  Fate  that  would  not  allow 
Mankind,  i.  e.  Tsehalkowsky.  happiness. 
Last  night  the  brass  was  more  than 
once  overblown  in  the  first  movement, 
so  that  tiie  accusation  of  raucous  coarse- 
ness seemed  not  unreasonable.  There 
is  filagree  work  for  the  wood-wind  in- 
struments that  is  trivial.  Yet  when  all 
is  said,  this  first  movement  is  strangely 
impressive  There  is  a tragic  atmo- 
sphere about  it  that  is  not  as  a Reger- 
ian  fog  or  storm,  for  the  persons  in  the 
tragedy  are  clearly  seen. 

Tiie  second  movement  is  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  episodes  in  the  litera- 
ture of  music.  The  oboe  solo  with  which 
it  opens,  played  with  exquisite  feeling 
by  Mr.  Longy.  is  not  sadder  than  the 
forced  gayet.v  of  the  middle  part.  The 
scherzo  is  unique— a succession  of  sleep- 
chasings  to  use  Walt  Whitman's  word 
—fantastical  thoughts,  grotesque,  amor- 
phous. vulgar,  with  touches  of  superb 
insanity.  As  for  the  Finale,  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  unthinking,  unreasonable, 
animal  joy.  Fate  watching  cynically 
sounds  its  warning,  but  in  vain. 

Yes.  this  symphony  is  at  times  coarse, 
vulgar,  trivial— but  it  is  highly  imagina- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  elemental. 
The  composer  stripped  himself,  and  the 
world  sees  and  hears  a man.  not  some- 
thing disguised  to  outward  view  as  a man. 
with  smug,  hypocritical  mask,  but  a 
man.  a.  mixture  of  divinity  and  the 
beast,  confronted  with  the  eternal  prob- 
lems, bludgeoned  by  fate. 

The  performance  was  spirited  and  im- 
pressive. The  coarseness  was  not  sand, 
papered;  that  which  is  inherently  trivial 
was  not  hidden.  On  the  whole,  the  per- 
formance waft  by  far  tiie  best  that  has 
been  given  here. 

Grieg  said  of  his  music  to  "Peer 
Gy nt”  that  it  gained  when  it  was  played 
In  the  theatre  and  in  connection  with 
the  play.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
the  two  movements  Cl  and  3)  in  the  sec- 
ond suite.  In  the  concert  hall  they  arc 
pot  effective,  nor  is  the  transcription  of 
Sol  vein's  song  so  beautiful  as  the  song 
vcher.  sung.  On  the  other  hand,  Ani- 
tras  Dance  Is  probably  more  effective  as 
music  when  it  is  heard  without  the  dis- 
traction of  tiie  dancing  woman  and  Peer 
Gent's  singular  comments  on  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  "In  Ule  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King”  is  frankly  theatre  music 
and  excusable  only  for  that  reason. 


URGE  GIRL  Sins 
TO  STIM  IT 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  and  Miss 
Lulu  Glaser  Both  Alike  Deplore 
the  Sending  of  Young  Women 
Abroad. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  talked  freeiy 
and  copiously  in  Milwaukee.  She  spoke 
about  her  recent  concert  tour  in  Europe. 
A reporter  of  the  Dally  News  asked  her 
whether  she  noticed  any  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Germans  after  she 
had  become  an  American  citizen.  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  answered  that  the  Her-  i 
Un  critics  roasted  her,  but  the  people 
let  her  understand  that  they  loved  her  I 
as  much  as  ever.  And  she  loves  her  , 
audience  whether  it  be  In  Berlin  or  i 
Baton  Rouge.  "I  cannot  help  it.  When  j 
I find  myself  moving  a great,  audience  | 
of  thousands  of  people,  almost  feeling 
their  very  heart  throbs  in  answer  to  ; 
my  own,  I cannot  help  having  a great  ' 
feeling'  of  love  well  up  for  them— just  j 
the  sort  of  feeling  you  have  for  those  1 
who  are  closest  to  you  in  mpatiiy  and 
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all  that  goes  to  make  communion'.  , 
the  same  time  I feel  humble  in  the  Pf  , 
ence  of  the  great  God  who  gave  me  the 
gift  to  move  these  people.  It  Is  a gift, 
and  only  heaven  can  give  it.  and  why 
should  I be  snobbish  about  it?  As  the 
years  creep  over  my  head  I cannot  help 
feeling  a great  thankfulness  to  God  for 
my  voice,  and  they  tell  me  it  is  better 
and  richer  now  than  it  ever  was  before." 
It  was  the  more  unkind  of  the  deskman 
In  the  newsroom  to  insert  just  below 
this  burst  the  cross-head,  “Her  Face 
Cheats  Father  Time.” 


The  singer  declared  that  her  com- 
plexion, characterized  as  “glorious”  by 
the  reporter,  "was  due  to  eating  the  ex- 
cellent vegetables  she  grows  on  her 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  “Y’ou  never  saw 
such  big  tomatoes  as  we  had  in  our 
garden.”  But  carrots  are  the  thing  for 
the  complexion  better  even  than  spin- 
nach,  which  the  French  call  a broom  for 
the  stomach.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  ' 
ITelnk  also  rejoices  in  a new  calf. 

“How  I was  cheated  at  first,  right  and 
left.  Just  because  I was  a singer  they 
thought  I was  made  of  money.’’  Her 
experience,  alas,  is  not  uncommon.  She 
should  read  the  remarks  of  William 
Hazlltt  on  the  attitude  of  country  people 
toward  city  folk  who  go  to  live  among 
them. 


The  I-Ieraid  refers  to  this  interview, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  singer’s 
pleasant  personal  opinions  and  revela- 
tions; not  solely  because  Mme.  Scbu- 
mann-Helnk,  whom  it  esteems  highly, 
loves  America,  “particularly  the  West." 
She  followed  the  remark  that  she  often 
finds  "musical  appreciation  is  on  a higher 
plane  In  small  cities  than  In  large  ones" 
with  the  statement:  “I  would  as  soon 

sing  for  a Boston  audience  as  for  any 
in  the  world,  for  the  city  is  thoroughly 
American  and  the  people  have  been 
educated  to  a high  appreciation  of 
music.”  But  not  for  this  does  The 
Herald  refer  to  the  Interview,  though  it 
may  he  asked  respectfully  whether  tiie 
ultra-conservative  Bostonian  will  he 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  “thoroughly 
American,”  and  will  he  admit  that,  Bos- 
ton is  a "small”  city? 


Miss  Lulu  Glaser,  also  a close  observer 
and  deep  ‘thinker,  expressed  her  opinion 
about  the  results  of  vocal  study  in 
Europe.  “Many  capable  American  girls 
go  abroad,  and  after  years  of  study  for 
grand  opera,  come  home  fit  to  do  nothing 
better  than  become  a member  of  a 
grand  opera,  chorus.  They  are  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  if  they  had 
never  attempted  serious  work.  Musical 
comedy  managers  do  not  want  them, 
with  their  exaggerated  European  idea 
of  what  they  think  is  high  art,  and  no 
matter  how  insignificant  the  work  they 
have  done  in  grand  opera,  they  have 
come  to  regard  musical  comedy  work  as 
being  far  beneath  them.  There  is  plenty 
In  American  musical  comedy  to  satisfy 
legitimate  ambition  on  the  part  of  any 
young  native  singer.  Why  should  she 
take  the  small  and  hazardous  chance  of 
becoming  a grand  opera  prima  donna, 
when  so  many  advantages  are  offered 
her  here  at  home  in  musical  comedy  in 
a much  shorter  time.  The  American 
woman  who  is  successful  in  that  line  of 
work  reaches  a far  greater  number  of 
people  and  gains  a more  truly  national 
reputation  than  any  save  the  most  cele- 
brated opera  singer." 


Miss  Glaser  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  for  light  opefa  train- 
ing in  this  country.  She  says,  and  just- 
ly, that  light  opera,  the  better  sort  of 
musical  comedy,  demands  as  much  ver. 
satillty  as  grand  opera;  that  a star  in 
musical  comedy  must  be  a good  actress 
as  well  as  a singer,  and  many  of  the 
grand  opera  singers  are  poor  actresses; 
she  finally  makes  this  irresistible  ap- 
peal: "A  successful  musical  comedy 

singer  may  earn  in  a lifetime  as  much 
as  most  grand  opera  stars.  Therefore, 
speaking  only  as  a business  woman, 
why  chase  rainbow  pots  of  gold?” 


I Mme.  Schumann-Heink  commented  on 
the  folly  of  American  parents  that  "send 
fiedgling  daughters  abroad  to  study 
music  when  they  could  be  better  taught 
in  their  home  country  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. ' "It  is  really  pitiful  the  way 
poor,  hard-working  parents  will  save 
and  deny  themselves  for  years  in  order 
that  an  ambitious  daughter  may  bo  sent 
to  Germany  or  some  other  foreign  coun- 
try to  study  under  foreign  masters.  In 
Europe  the  idea  prevails  that  Americans 
are  made  of  money,  and  the  ways  they 
have  of  getting  it  from  you  are  legion. 
Most  of  the  girls  who  go  abroad  to 
study  have  no  voices  to  begin  with,  and 
if  their  masters  there  were  honest  they 
would  tell  them  so,  and  spnd  them  back 
home." 


The  Herald  has  more  than  once  dis- 
cussed this  question:  “What  is  to  be- 
come of  American  girls  who  having 
studied  for  grand  opera  in  Europe,  re- 
turn to  their  country  and  find  nothing 
to  do?”  This  is  an  important  question, 
to  be  asked  with:  “Should  musicians 
marry?”  The  Herald  has  pictured  the 
American  girl’s  progress  in  Europe;  de- 
scribed the  discomforts  and  the  drud- 
gery, the  disappointments  and  the 
temptations.  Now  and  then  an  Ameri- 
can singer  wins  fame  and  receives  a 
large  salary  in  a European  opera  house. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a long  list  of 
Americans  now  singing  in  European 
opera  houses;  but  how  large  salaries 
are  paid  to  tiie  great  majority?  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  .salary  of  a soprano 
In  the  opera  house  at  Kiel?  And  jt 
should  be  remembered  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  American  girls  who  go  to  Eu- 
rope fired  with  the  ambition  to  shine  in 
opera,  have  not  the  voice  or  the  dr; 
matic  instinct  to  be  brilliantly  succe: 
ful  in  grand  opera. 

More  than  one  young  woman  has  sun 
In  opera  fur  one  night  or  for  several 
nights  la  Italy,  been  applauded,  been] 


About  the  same  time  that  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink was  talking  in  Milwaukee, 


■KM 


favored  with  pleasant  notices  in  the 
local  newspapers;  the  news  of  her  "trl. 
umph”  may  have  been  cabled;  yet  that 
is  the  end  of  her  and  of  her  operatic  de. 
sire.  She  may  go  from  manager  to  man, 
tiger,  but  she  will  not  gain  a hearing. 
Returning  she  may  sing  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln  or  to  Mr.  Dlppel,  but  fruitless- 
ly. Perhaps  she  Is  offered  a place  in 
the  chorus. 

Then  there  >s  ihe  young  woman  who 
after  study  n Italy  or  Germany  comes 
back  without  having  sung  In  an  opera 
house.  She  will  tell  you  frankly  the 
reason  why  sjio  did  not  sing;  she  would 
not  consent  to  the  base  proposition  of 
this  or  that  manager.  You  look  at  her 
critically,  and  wonder — at  the  manager. 


fjcietzsehe  for  society  pWw—.  - ,, 

•'The  HosV  of  Air.' 


I The  second  - 

itlful  In  Its  sad  gayety,  Its  tender 


is  beautuui  m »».a  

meluneholy.  The  suggestion  of  the  pip- 
ing In  the  air  being  detlned  with  a de- 
cided and  not  unfamiliar  rhythm  und 
having  a pronounced 


elodlc  design, 


may  give  this  song  more  general  popu- 
larity, If  popularity  In  art  is  a thing  to 


lie  desired  The  air  demons  were  most 
dreffded  of  all  goblins  by  th«  Irish,  for 
these  demons  hated  the  human  race  with 
superhuman  malignity.  "They  are  said 


superuuumn  iiumsun...  -'—v  . — 

to  steal  brides  just  after  their  marriage, 
and  sometimes  In  a blast  of  wind.”  And 
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a souieii into  m 

O’DrlseoU  seeing  the  reeds  cl  the 


There  are  young  wtmien  in  the  larger 
American  cities,  even  In  Boston,  who 
have  been  through  it  all.  Two  or  three 
have  sung  in  Italy  with  apparent  suc- 
co.-s  several  have  studied  faithfully  and 
ently.  The  voices  were  good;! 
there  was  no  question  of  their  assiduity  I 
ami  will;  but  they  are  hack  and  whatl 
arc  they  to  do?  They  have  a soul  above! 
light  opera— and  the  years  are  slipping 


drear  Heart  Lake  grow  dark  at  night- 
fall, dreamed  of  the  long  dim  hair  of 
Bridget  his  bride;  and  while  a piper 
piped  away,  O’Driscoll  saw  his  bride  in 
I the  company  of  dancing  youths  and 
maidens,  and  a young  man  brought  him 
red  wine  and  a young  girl  brought  him 
white  bread,  but  Bridget  drew  him  to 
where  old  men  were  playing  at  cards, 
and  as  he  played  he  dreamt  of  her  long 
dim  hair.  One  bore  Bridget  away,  a 
handsome  fellow,  one  of  the  dancers. 


of  the  peacock.  The  number  enTTed  'TffTPR. 

the  Robin  Sings,'  Is  the  most  pictur- 
esque, and  'Swan-White  and  the  Prince 
(No.  (I)  tells  of  pretty  love  making  of 
the  fairy  tale  kind.”  At  the  same  con- 
cert an  organ  concerto  In  A minor  by 
Bossl  was  performed,  and  the  Times 
called  It  Intolerable.  "One  wonders  how 
a work  like  tills,  which  Is  without  dis- 
tinctive melody  or  design  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  nnd  which  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  effective  Instrumental  writing, 
can  be  given  a place  In  the  programs  of 
the  Promenade  Concerts,  when  so  many 
good  things  are  excluded.  Frank  B.  Kid- 
dle played  the  organ  part  neatly,  but 
he  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
solo  Instrument  nowhere  blends  with  the 
ochestration." 

Paderewski’s  symphony  will  be  played 
for  the  first  time  In  England  at  a con- 
cert of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Nov.  3. 
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by. 


The  debutantes’  nights  at  the  Bos- 
| ton  Opera  House  are,  therefore,  antic- 
ipated. with  genuine  interest.  It  will 
| be  a good  thing  for  American  girls, 
trained  here  or  in  other  cities,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  in 
their  own  country  whether  they  have 
tile  stuff  of  which  true  lyric  trage- 
dians or  comedians  are  made.  There 
will  be  no  audience  prejudiced  against 
a foreigner.  There  will  be  no  claque 
to  be  conciliated  by  payment  in  ad- 
vance The  newspaper  critics  are  not, 
venal,  whatever  their  faults  or  fail-’ 
ins?  may  be.  There  will)  be  encour- 
agement on  all  sides.  If  the  begin- 
ner is  revealed  as  incompetent,  a vic- 
tim of  flattering  friends  and  injudi- 
cious boosting,  it  will  be  better  for 
her  to  know'  It  at  once  so  that  she 

(may  go  Into  some  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry, or  listen  with  a more  favoring 
ear  to  a manly  suitor  whose  sole  rival 
has  been  her  ambition. 


The  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  Mr.  Loeffler,  a composer  of  indis- 
putable originality,  of  the  rarest 
poetic  thought,  a master  of  singular 
and  haunting  expression,  should  be  an 
event  In  any  city.  Is  he,  after  all,  a 
composer  for  only  a few?  Should  his 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  be 
played  only  to  a carefully  chosen  au- 
dience? And  should  Mr.  Harry  Thurs- 
ton Peck,  an  oracle  to  magazine  read- 
ers, be  put  above  Walter  Pater,  or 
Mr.  Georees  Olinet  be  preferred  to  the 
m na  . o I e France  of  "La  Rotisserle  de 
la  Reine  Padauque”  and  the  Bergeret 
series? 

It  lfas  been  Said  that  Mr.  Loeffler's 
talent  was  in  the  tonal  portraiture  of 
the  macabre,  the  gruesome,  the  iron- 
ically tragic.  He  has  expressed  these 
| in  a manner  not  soon  to  be  forgotten, 

I but  if  for  a time  the  spirit  of  the 
■("Dies  Irae”  obsessed  him,  if  he  was  a 
| willing  dweller  in  the  dank  tarn  of 
Auber,  he  also  voiced  the  pure  pas- 
sion of  Verlaine’s  song  to  his  be- 
trothed, and  Tils  "Pagan  Poem,”  if 
[full  of  noctu-rnal  mysteries,  was  nobly 
sensuous  in  ' the  serene  and  classic 
[spirit. 

p Some  of  our  American  composers 
[feel  themselves  impelled  as»  by  a 
(divine  command  to  set  music  to  poems 
in  French,  a language  with  which 
[they  are  only  superficially  acquainted. 
Mr.  Loeffler,  to  whom  French  is  a 
native  tongue,  who  is' wrell  versed  in 
.French  literature,  whose  taste  and 
acumen  an  instructor  in  French] 
might  well  envy,  chose  English  words  [ 
9for  his  last  songs,  and  for  the  set  of  j 
four  that  preceded  them. 

>»  The  poems  of  the  two  songs  sung  [ 
A by  Mr.  Blspham  last  Wednesday  were' 
Jl written  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  he  and 
I Mi  Loeffler  have  something  in  com- 
mon. 


The  title  of  the  first,  “The  Hosting  of 
the  Sidhe,”  is  a stumbling-block  to  some, 
who  know  the  word  "hosting”  as  mean- 
ing only  the  levying  of  an  army,  a 
hostile  encounter  or  array;  but  the  word 
meant  formerly,  especially  in  Ireland,  a 
military  expedition.  As  Mr.  Yeats  says 
in  his  “Wind  Among  the  Reeds,”  the 
poor  of  Ireland  called  their  ancient  gods 
and  sometimes  still  call  them,  the  Sidhe, 
the  people  of  the  Faery  Hills.  Sidhe  is 
also  Gaelic  for  wind,  and  these  gods 
journey  in  whirling  winds.  “When  the 
country  people  see  fhe  leaves  whirling 
on  the  road  they  bless  themselves,  be- 
cause they  believe  the  Sidhe  to  be  pass- 
ing by.  They  are  almost  always  said  to 
wear  no  covering  upon  their  heads,  and 
to  let  their  hair  stream  out;  and  the 
great  among  them,  for  they  have  great 
and  simple,  go  much  upon  horseback.  I 
If  any  one  becomes  too  much  interested 
in  them,  and  sees  them  over  much,  he  J 
loses  all  interest  in  ordinary  things.” 


It  may  be  said  that  this  song  of  Mr. 
Loeffler’s  is  as  fantastically  vague  as 
the  poem  of  Yeats  itself;  but  should  it 
be  otherwise?  Should  it  not  be  impres- 
sionistic? Should  it  serve  as  a transla- 
tion of  Yeats’  poem  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prosaic,  as  the  laje  Marcel  Schwob 
I conceived  the  idea  of  - ’ — 


version  of 


Anil  his  neck  and  his  breast  and  his  arms 
Were  drowned  In  her  long  dim  hair. 


O'Driscoll  scattered  the  cards 
And  out  of  his  dream  awoke; 

Old  men  and  young  men  and  young  girls 
Were  gone  like  a drifting  smoke 


But  he  heard  high  up  In  the  air 
A piper  piping  away. 

And  never  was  piping  so  snd. 
And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 


Mr.  Loeffler's  music  is  as  the  song. 
Let  the  two  be  inseparable.  These 
songs  are  as  a thing  apart,  of  a beauty 
that  is  seldom  revealed  to  us  gross 
mortals.  But  In  the  interpretation  a 
I pianist  of  exquisite  touch  and  poetic 
fancy  is  needed. 


Works  New  and  Old. 

The  London  Times  says  of  “The 
Mountaineers,”  a new  romantic  comic 
opera,  book  by  Guy  Eden,  music  by 
Reginald  Somerville  (Savoy  Theatre, 
Sept.  29),  that  it  is  not  a comic  opera 
to  excite  enthusiasm.  "Beyond  a ten- 
dency in  both  author  and  composer  to 
confine  themselves  closely  to  a few 
rhythms,  there  is  no  great  fault  to  be 
found  with  it.  It  commits  no  offence 
against  sense  or  taste.  But.  it  forms 
one  of  those  instances  of  respectable 
mediocrity  which  are  more  difficult  to 
describe  -than  ranay  far  less  meritorious 
works.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
dull,  or  'not  worth  going  to  see.’  On 
the  contrary  it  provides  a very  pleas- 
ant, pretty,  amusing  entertainment.  But 
one  expected  rather  more  than  that  both 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Somerville  and  of  the 
Savoy.”  Thus  does  the  reviewer  play 
at  see-saw  with  considerable  grace. 

Verdi’s  "La  Forza  del  Destfno”  will 
be  performed  in  English  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  at  Covent  Garden  this 
season.  The  opera  is  not  familiar  in 
London.  It  was  revived  in  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  Mme.  Dotti 
(Swift)  when  she  was  not  without  in- 
! fluence  oyer  Col.  Mapleson. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  adds  a descrip- 
tion of  the  work.  “Its  simple  storyMs  in 
the  nature  of  an  allegory,  designed  to 
contrast  the  peace  and  beauty  of  a 
quiet  life,  far  from  the  madding  crowd, 
with  the  seemingly  greater  allurements 
of  the  world  of  gayety  and  strenuous 
activities,  and  to  point  thereby  a moral. 
Thus,  in  the  first  act,  Pierrot  and  Pier- 
rette are  found  in  their  little  garden, 
leading  a placid,  contented  existence, 
and  knowing  no  cares  happy  enough  in 
their  own  society  But  to  them  comes  a 
stranger,  who  typifies  ‘the  world’  and 
whispering  to  Pierrot  of  the  temptations 
of  a life  of  pleasure,  induces  him  to  go 
: forth  and  seek  its  delights.  Pierrette, 
left  to  herself,  Is  broken-hearted,  and 
the  stranger,  taking  advantage  of  her 
| loneliness,  tries,  but  in  vain,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  her.  In  the  second 
act  Pierrot,  tired  of  his  adventures  in 
the  greater  world,  and  yearning  again  for 
the  simple  life,  returns  to  his  idyllic 
home,  and  upon  the  reconciliation  of 
the  couple  the  curtain  falls.”  The 
stranger  is  a tenor,  for  Mr.  Holbrooke 
does  not  see  why,  jn  spite  of  operatic 
conventionalities,  a tenor  should  not  be 
a villain.  True,  O King;  a tenor  is 
otten  vilianous.  The  overture  of  this 
opera  is  scored  only  for  strings 

A new  overture  in  D major  by  Oskar 
! Bonsdorf  was  played  for  the  first  time  at 
a promenade  concert,  London,  Sept  30 
The  composer  is  the  third  horn  of  the 
orchestra.  The  overture  is  described  as 
a frank  and  healthy  piece  of  student’s 
work  written  in  the  conventional  form.” 

A new  suite,  "Svanehvit,”  by  Sibelius 
was  preformed  at  a prom  made  concert 
London,  Sept.  29.  The  Times  said  of,  it’ 
a suite  put  together  from  incidental 
music  written  for  a fairy  play  by  Au- 
gust Strindberg:  “It  consists  of  seven 

little  pieces,  each  of  which  bears  the 
title  of  some  characteristic  feature  of 
the  p|ay.  One  can  imagine  that  many 
of  the  graceful  little  touches  of  orches- 
tration would  be  Effective  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play  to  give  them  appropri- 
ateness, but  the  music  is  so  slender  and 
the  poetic  suggestion  is  often  so  vague 
that  the  suite  seems  pointless  as  music 
for  the  concert  room  Any  one.  for  in- 
stance, who  compares  Sibelius’  ‘Peacock’ 
(the  first  number)  with  Ravel’s  son- 
will  be  very  much  disappointed,  for  with 
I the  exception  of  a suggestion  of  stately 
movement  in  the.  rhythm  there  is  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  pompous  personality 


Personal  Notes. 

Sammarco,  the  baritone,  who  was 
heard  here  last  season,  has  been  per- 
suaded”—for  baritones  are  coy,  reluctant 
persons— to  give  a recital  In  London.  He 
has  a beautiful’ voice;  he  sings  well;  he 
is  a stick  of  an  actor.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  succeed  in 
concert  if  he  chooses  songs  of  a lyrical 
nature  only. 

The  London  critic  is  not  always  easy 
to  please,  and  he  has  a fine  sense  of 
comparison.  One  heard  "The  Dollar 
Princess”  recently  and  wrote  that  there 
is  more  "sheer  joy”  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  “Erotca”  symphony. 

They  have  queer  concerts  in  England, 
if  Miss  Mary  Louise  White,  who  writes 
for  the  Musical  Standard,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, She  objects  to  too  much  realism 
in  modern  music  and  tells  an  astounding 
tale.  It  appears  that  she  heard  a piece 
in  which  the  composer  “had  actually 
taken  the  trouble  to  dot  about  promiscu- 
ously, all  over  the  keyboard,  certain  odd 
notes,  obviously  intended  to  depict  the 
grain  scattered  over  the  farmyard,  and 
the  performer,  by  way  of  making  things 
unmistakably  realistic,  sat  up  like  a 
fowl  on  his  stool,  and,  assuming  the 
attitude  of  a fowl’s  head'  and  beak  with 
his  arm  ami  hand,  proceeded  to  peck'  at 
the  notes;  then,  with  both  hands  serving 
alternately  as  feet  and  claws,  he  rested 
on  one  note  with  one  hand  whilst  he 
intermittently  scraped  and  scratched  the 
keys  with  the  other — obviously  imitating 
the  hen  scratching  in  the  dust  for  food  ” 
One  of  Miss  White’s  pupils  heard  an- 
other singular  piece  at  a concert  in 
Queen  s Hall,  The  performance  re- 
minded her  of  “a  number  of  Venetian 
blinds  being  drawn  uij  very  .quickly,! 
followed  by  an  uproar  down  in  the 
kitchen  amongst  the  pots,  pans  and 
kettles.” 


Concerts  This  Week. 


TUESDAY — Clilgkering  Hull.  S:  15  P.  vr 
Seng  recital  by  George.  Hamlin,  tenor,  of 
Chicago.  “Deh  Dill  a me.”  Buononclni-  air 
from  “Sosarmc,”  Handel;  “Em  froehllc  Ge- 
sang.”  old  German;  “Der  Musensohn”  and 
Dass  sie  bier  gewesen.’’  Schubert;  “Der 
Wanderer  an  der  Monfi”  and  “Provencal- 
isches  Lied,”  Schumann:  “O  Komm’ 

lm  Traum.”  and  ’’.Tiigendglueck.”  Liszt1 
"Jaegerlied”  and  "Er  ist’s,”  Wolf;  “Fair 
House  of  Joy.”  “Weep  You  no  More,”  “O 
Mistress  Mine,”  “Blow.  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind.”  Quilter:  “Hymn  to  the  Night.” 

Campbell-Tipton;  "In  Moonlight,”  Elgar- 
“Flower  Rain,”  Schneider;  “The  Last  Tas- 
chastas,”  Busch. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall.  2:30  p.  M.  Third 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor.  The  pro- 
gram will  include)  Granville  Bautock’s  com- 
edy overture  “The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.” 
This  will  be  the.  first  performance  in  this 
country.  The  overture  was  suggested  by  a 
little  fantastic  play  of  the  same  title  which 
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Lrnest  Dowson  wrote  and  Aubrey  Beardsley' 
illustrated.  Tlie  other  orchestral  piece  win  ! 
be  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  S.  Mr.  Willy 
Hess  will  play  Joachim’s  “Hungarian”  con- 
certo for  violin. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Third 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Program  as  on  Friday  afternoon. 


Concert  Announcements. 


Oct.  2S — First  of  the  Hese-Schroeder  Quartet 
concerts  In  Jordan  Hall.  Thursday  evening. 
Pieces  by  Dlttersdorf,  Foote,  Debussy,  Bee- 
thoven. 

Oct.  30— Mme.  Schumann  Heink  will  give  a 
song  recital  In  Symphony  Hall,  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Nov.  1 — Charles  Anthony  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital In  Steincrt  Hall.  Monday  afternoon. 

Nov.  2— George  Copeland  will  give,  a piano  re- 
cital in  Chiekerlng  Hall,  Tuesday  evening. 

Nov.  3 — The  Apollo  Club  will  give  a concert 
with  Mme.  Gadski  in  Symphony  Hall. 
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Tilly  Koenen. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  a portrait 
of  Miss  Tilly  Koenen.  tho  Dutch  con- 
tralto, who  will  sign  for  the.  first  lime 
In  Boston  at  the  concert  In  aid  of  the 
Woman's  Charity  Club  Hospital  In 
Symphony  Hull.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
tile  27th.  She  will  sing  later  In  a con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
This  Is  her  first  season  in  America. 

She  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Java, 
where  her  father,  a cavalry  general, 
was  governor  of  the  province.  Till  she 
I was  15  she  studied  the  piano,  hut  she 
then  took  singing  lessons  at  the  Ams- 
terdam Conservatory  and  with  Cornelle 
Van  Zanten,  now  a teacher  in  Berlin. 
Miss  Koenen  made  her  first  appiarance 
in  public  about  seven  years  ago,  and 
she  soon  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a lieder  singer.  Her  home  in  the 
winter  Is  Berlin.  She  lives  the  other 
months  at  The  Hague  or  in  her  villa 
In  Thuringia. 
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The  mtisical  comedy’s  the  tiling  at 
Present,  and  apparently  for  some  time 
to  come,  in  Boston.  The  Grand  Opera 
House  and  the  Bowdoin  Square  are  still 
faithful  to  melodrama,  and  melodrama, 
avhen  it  is  piping  hot,  is  not  to  bf  de- 
spised. That  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
to  speak  in  the  Johnsonian  manner, 
whose  blood  does  not  boil  at  the  sight 
Of  persecuted  and  indignant  innocence, 
whose  pulse  does  not  beat  faster  when 
the  hero  is  thrown  over  the  Palisades 
or  escapes  pistol,  dagger,  fire  and  poison. 
There  will  soon  be  a revival  of  “Ham- 
let” at  the  Castle  Square,  in  which  there 
will  be  a successor  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
and  Mr.  Eddie  Foy  of  last,  season. 
Otherwise  the  lovers  of  the  legitimate 
might  well  despair. 

Musical  comedy  gives  pleasure  to  thou- 
sands, and  managers  are  therefore  phll- 
anthropically  inclined.  Each  show  has 
Its  devoted  admirers  who  speak  of  the 
object  of  their  admiration  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar language  of  the  recommendation 
•of  a brand  of  smoking  tobacco : "Or 

seek  no  farther;  better  can’t  be  found." 
“Have  you  seen  ‘The  Two  Triplets'? 
You  ought  to  go;  it's  great.”  To  which 
another  replies  triumphantly  : "But  have 
you  seen  ’The  Taffy  Store’?  you  can’t 
efford  to  miss  it."  While  a third  extols 
“Cuba”  and  a fourth  smiles  compassion- 
ately and  says:  “There  ari  none  of  ’em 
In  it  with  ‘Mr.  Guilt.'  ” A fierce  aesthet- 
ic discussion  follows,  encouraged  by  the 
touching  of  a bell  for  another  round. 
Thus  js  art  saved  from  stagnation. 


Wednesday  evening. 

Miss  Mary  It.  Tracy,  soprano,  will  give  a 
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song  recital  Wednesday  evening  In  Steinert 
Hall,  assisted  by  Katherine  Halliday,  ’cel- 
list. ’ 

Nov.  4 — Isadora  Duncan  in  classic  dances, 
with  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Strobe,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Thursday  afternoon. 

Nov.  6— Plano  recital  by  John  Reach.  The 
Fenway,  2S,  Saturday  afternoon. 

Nov.  I) — Carlo  Buqnnmlci  will  play  at  his  piano 
recital  In  Steinert  Hall.  Tuesday  afternoon 
pieces  b.v  Haydn.  Oswald.  Liszt,  Gabriel 
Faure,  Cyril  Scott,  Debussy.  Moszkowskl. 
Chopin  and  BalakirclT. 

The  program  of  (he  first  Knelsel  Quartet 
concert  In  Chlckerlug  Hall.  Tuesday  evening, 
will  be  as  follows:  Quartet  In  C sharp  minor, 
op.  17.  Sgamhatl:  sonata  lu  I)  minor,  for 
'cello,  Corelli:  quartet  in  E minor,  op.  59, 
No.  2.  Beethoven.  Mr.  Pcroho  will  he  the 
pianist.  Other  pianists  for  Ihe  season  will 
be  Mine.  Samarolf.  Messrs.  Kovarik,  Loney 
and  Proctor. 

Frederick  Hastings,  assisted  by  Arthur 
Foote,  will  give  a song  recital  In  Steinert 

_ Hall.  Tuesday  evening. 

Nov.  12 — Mine.  Stlnhrich  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Symphony  Hall.  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Haivoril-Dartmouth  Musical  Clubs  will 
give  a concert  in  Symphony  Hall,  Friday 
evening. 

Nov.  17 — Isadora  Duncan  in  classic  dances 
with  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Strube.  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Wednesday  evening 

Nov.  IS — Felix  Fox  will  give  a piano  recital 
In  Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon. 


Meanwhile  other  cities  are  seeing 
plays  of  a firmer  structure  and  more  se- 
rious purpose.  "Israel.”  by  Henry  Bern- 
stein, for  instance,  was  produced  at  At- 
lantic City  Oet.  11.  Some  of  the  press 
agents  and  critics  persist  in  naming  Mr. 
Bernstein,  “Henri,”  hut  he  signs  him- 
self with  a “y.”  The  story  of  the  piny 
was  toid  in  The  Herald  soon  after  the 
production  of  it  in  the  Theatre  Rejane 
Parts.  Oet.  13,  1908.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  a group  of  young  Parisians, 
with  APhlbault  do  Croucy  at.  their  head, 
are  banded  against  Jews  of  all  classes. 
Thlbault  insults  the  Jewish  banker  Gut- 
Heb.  after  attempting  to  force  him  from 
a Club.  A challenge  follows  and  Thl- 
bault’s  mother,  appealing  vainly  to  her 
aon  in  her  endeavor  lo  prevent  the  duel, 
sends  for  Gutlieb,  who  is  seen  by  Thl- 
bnult  in  his  mother's  house,  lie  demands 
an  explanation  and  discovers  by  his 
mother’s  evasions  and  her  betraying  si 
Isnce  at  the  Iasi  that  this  same  Gut- 
lieb is  his  father.  After  an  interview 
with  the  banker,  the  young  man  kills 
himself,  a.  logical  ending,  when  one  con- 
siders Thlbault’s  theories,  conduct  of 
life  and  pride  of  race. 


This  powerful  tragedy  has  been  doc- 
tored for  America.  At  Atlantic  City 
it  had  a “happy  ending.”  To  quote  the 
account  of  the  performance  published 
In  the  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York: 
“Fate  intervenes  and  Thlbault  de  Crou- 
cy is  saved  by  a great  and  undreamed 
of  love,  from  a calamity  that  would 
(have  been  only  less  unreasoning  than 
his  crusade  against  the  Jews.” 

And  thus  are  Parisian  plays  “adapt- 
cd”  for  the  American  market.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  have 
been  commissioned  to  turn  “Israel”  into’ 
a musical  comedy  with  the  addition  of 
lyrics  and  with  music  by  one  of  the 
Jingle  makers  now  in  fashion? 


When  “Israel”  was  produced  in  Paris 
It  naturally  stirred  up  strife.  Mr,  Bern- 
stein refers  to  this  in  the  preface  to  the 
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The  drama  irritt 

op  those  who  had  strongly  j 
vn's  of  feeling  and  think-' 
!,  provoked  anger,  con- 
ger. If  t dare  to  use  the  J 
I would  seek  in  vain  for 
oof  of  the  drama's  impar-  i 


j a song.  A ItTtTe'  gift"  "SsKOfl  mm  to  oujq 
flowers.  "What  is  your  name?”  he  ( 
asked.  "Maggie  May."  "Have  you  a j 
i sweetheart?"  "Yes,  he  will  come  hack  j 
i one  day.”  And  this  suggested  the  | 


1 chorus  of  "Little  Maggie  May."  A .girl 
who  came  lo  him  by  accident  let  down 
| her  golden  hair  and  told  hint  she  lived 
| in  Brompton  square.  That  was  enough 
to  produce  "Ada,  with  the  Golden  Hair,” 
which  begins 
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lore  important  part  of  the  prof-i 
the  republication  of  an  article  I 
si  by  Mr.  Bernstein  the  day  of 
t performance.  In  this  article 
as  by  saying  that  he  is  well  sat- 
;ith  being  a Jew.  but  he  does 
st  of  his  race,  because  it  always 
ridiculous  to  him  to  be  proud 
an  involuntary  event  as  birth, 
ieves  his  temperament,  which 
makes  him  a creative  artist,  is  clue  in 
greatest  part  to  his  origin.  Not  to  love 
this  origin  would  be  ungrateful  and  cow. 
erdly.  Furthermore,  he  recognizes  in 
every  one  the  right  to  rejoice  in  his 
own  btrth  whatever  it  may  be.  If  lie 
Jin?  contempt  for  a Jew  baiter,  he 
also  the  Jew  that  asks  pardon 
for  being  a Je.v.  "whose  every  attitude, 
Insinuation,  admiration,  relation  is  a 
disguised  and  vile  apology.  And  the 
frightful  shame  which  would  kill  a man 
of  honor,  which  the  snob  Jew  drinks 
patiently’ at  every  step  of  his  way  on 
Ms  knees,  has  delighted  me  always  as 
though  it  were  my  own  revenge.” 


' Tlds  personal  explanation  leads  Mr. 
Bernstein  to  state  that  ids  "Israel"  is 
not  for  these  reasons  either  a revenge 
or  an  apology.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  conceive  a work  that  wishes  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  this  or  of  that— that 
•wishes  to  prove.  His  artistic  sense 
revolts  against  any  drama  that  dem- 
onstrates a truth.  “I  feel  myself  wholly 
gi  capable  of  throwing  cn  the  stage  any- 
else  than  a bit  of  humanity,  dis- 
turbed trembling,  bleeding.  That  Is 
the  way  I see  it.  It  is  not  my  fault.” 
I*  he  should  write  a "partial”  drama. 
It  would  be  a failure  hefore  representa- 
tion. "I  hold  that  the  dramatic  poet 
is  truly  inspired  only  when,  walking  in 
his  own  personality,  he  arrives  as  at  the 
limit  of  the  human  conscience,  he  en- 
ters. always  for  too  short  a time,  alas, 
lr  the  mist  of  unexpressed  sentiments." 
The  reproductions  of  these  “generalities” 
ere  the  only  ones  before  which  he  bows 
and  to  which  he  aspires. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  conclude 
that  this  passionate  descent  into  the 
eoul  of  each  one  of  the  characters  de- 
prives the  dramatist  who  practices  it  of 
the  means  of  not  remaining  w holly 
equitable.  In  ‘Israel’  the  conflict  Imagined 
by  me  is  terrible,  and  unforgettable 
rancors,  indestructible  prejudices  push 
It  even  to  murder.  It  may  be  that  the 
violence  of  this  duel  to  the  death  may 
In  turn  provoke  the  anger  of  these  and 
the  anger  of  those,  but  I defy  either 
party  to  arm  itself  with  my  play.  The 
tragedy  shows  itself  from  beginning  to 
end  scrupulously  impartial,  and  the  only 
effort  I have  made,  for  that,  is  the 
great  effort  of  writing  the  piece.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bernstein 
will  write  another  preface,  a preface  for 
this  Americanized  version  with  a smiling 


rhe  proprietor  of  the  newspaper,  ' an 
“iratic  man,  had  heard  of  the  elation 
which  had  overflowed  in  more  than  one 
restaurant.  The  Alnascher  dream  of  the, 
correspondent  for  a day  was  told  to  the | 
proprietor  bv  some  facetious  or  malic- 
Fous  member  of  the  staff.  The  owner 
did  not  mind  the  number  of  bottles,  but 
he  thought  that  a close-mouthed  pe.son 
was  the  man  for  London.  Mr.  -—  was 
retained  on  the  journal— as  city  editor. 


The  lovely  girl  with  the  golden  hair, 
Who  lives  at  20  Brompton  square. 


Mr.  Moore  was  famous,  perhaps  no-j 
torious  is  the  better  word,  for  his  dia-  j 
mond  studs  and  frilled  shirt  front.  He  j 
was  a man  of  sporting  proclivities  and 
rejoiced  in  Charles  Mitchell,  the  pugilist, 

‘ as  a son-in-law.  He  was  fussy  In  mat-  j 
ters  of  burnt  cork,  for  he  blacked  lijs 
face  with  a preparation  made  by  himself 
from  champagne  corks.  Pointing  to  an- 
other mixture  he  would  say:  "That  is 

for  the  troupe.  But  this  is  for  the 
boss.”  In  Ixmdon  he  is  now  mourned  as 
a great  "corner  man,”  by  which  they 
men  “end  man.” 


Arthur  Bourchier  and  his  wife  expect 
to  play  Benedick  and  Beatrice  together 
this  season  In  London,  and  he  hopes  to 
play  Othello  to  H.  B.  Irving’s  Iago.  He 
believes  that  new  plays  should  first  be 
tried  in  the  provinces.  He  also  believes 
in  a censor.  "I  did  not  give  evidence 
before  the  censorship  committee  be- 
cause I felt  that  all  my  brother  man- 
agers were  solid  for  the  censor.  As  to 
the  variety  theatres  ancr  music  halls,  ij 
hold  that  not  only  do  they  supply  an 
actual  want  on  the  part  of  vast  num- 
bers of  amusement-seekers,  but  such 
houses  now  form  homes  for  the  one- 
act  play.  Such  little  pieces  have  been 
driven  from  the  regular  theatres  owing 
to  the  late  hours  for  starting  the  per- 
formance.  Neither  the  stall  folk  nor 
even  the  pit  and  gallery  patrons  now 
come  in  time  for  or  pay  attention  to  a 


Some  of  us  know  him,  the  man  that  is 
going  to  commit  suicide.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  he  met  Ferguson  in  the  street, 
took  him  into  a doorway  and  whispered: 
“It  will  be  by  morphine,  old  man.  Soon 
after  he  asked  Golightly.  Sr,  to  look  in 
the  newspapers  the  next  day.  W1^‘ 
“Never  mind;  you  will  know  soon 
enough.  I atn  tired  of  this  world.  Go- 
lightly  arose  earlier  than  his  wont  n 
the  morning  and  took  up  The  Herald 
with  a trembling  hand.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  about  Mulstrode— noth- 
ing about  the  discovery  of  a head- 
less body  in  the  Charles,  the  har- 
bor or  waterfront.  He  met  Mulstrode  at 
luncheon  eating  ham  and  eggs.  _ Last 
week  Mulstrode  was  moro  exact  ,n  his 
information.  He  was  in  a sculptural  at- 
titude at  the  Porphyry.  “Gentlemen,  he 
suddenly  said,  interrupting  a discussion 
of  the  Arctic  discovery,  “I  propose  to  kill 
myself  on  the  13th  of  this  month  at  12 
o’clock.”  He  said  this  in  the  cold  pale 
tones  of  the  bassoon.  There  was  a pause 
for  a moment.  “Well,  Mulstrode,”  re- 
marked one,  “on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do.”  Two  or  three 
laughed.  No  one  was  shocked.  No  one 
tried  to  dissuade  the  wretched  man  from 
his  purpose.  And  now  Mulstrode  in- 
veighs against  the  selfishness,  the  hard- 
heartedness of  club  life,  but  Mulstrode 
wili  not  "show  ’em”  that  he's  in  earnest-, 
he  will  die  in  his  bed  of  some  germ  dis- 
ease or  from  sheer  old  age. 


The  Dramatic  Mirror  spoke  recently  of  ( 
George  du  Maurier  as  “at  one  time  am 

, ....  „ insignificant  artist  on  Punch,”  who  “be- 
come m time  for  or  pay  attention  to  a world-famous  through  his  novel, 

curtain-raiser,  however  good.  And,  of  ,,h  r„  Yet  there  are  some  who  be- 


- ~ ‘Trilby. r ” Yet  there  are  some  who  be 

course,  owing  to  the  latet  times  of  tbat  j)U  Maurier’s  delightful  pic- 

starting  they  cannot,  even  if  they  would  , in  punch  pictures  showing  the  I 

wait  for  an  afterpiece,  however  excel-  Qf  contemporaneous  aesthetic  and 

lent  its  quality.  That  is  why  managers,  hlonable  ijfe  jn  London,  will  preserve 
now  either  discard  one-act  pieces  or  put  ^f^me  when  "Trilby”  will  be  read 

^her^lr  t**Tl 

cannot  produce  certain  clever  one-act  the  ‘Trilby  of  Charles  Nodiei . 
nieces  at  my  own  or  any  other  regular  , 

theatre  that  Mrs.  Bouchier  and  I have:  A child’s  body  was  discovered  some 


theatre  that  Mrs.  tsoucnier  ana  i na\e  n-  - — * 

accepted  Mr.  Butt’s  offer  at  the  Palace;  days  ago  on  the  beach  at  Dinard.  The 
in  due  course."  body  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  ocean 

Seymour  Hicks  and  Miss  Dare  are  to;  £or  some  fime  and  the  head  and  ex- 
play in  a.  new  sketch  "Pygmalion  and  tremjfjes  were  missing.  Doctors  of 


| Ji  In  Ike  new  play 

there  is  a character,  Henrietta.  It  is  she; 
probably  that  “saves”  Thibault.  In  the 
original  play  the  only  woman  is  Agnes. 
th‘-  mother  of  Thibault.  Do  Americans 
really  demand  that  every  drama  should 


Galatea.”  He  said  to  a London  re-;  ,au(jecj  and  Parisian  reputation 

porter:  "Why  do  so  much  variety  work.  performe(j  an  autopsy  and  declared  that 
Because  it  pays,  my  boy.  it  pays.  At  body  was  tbat  0f  a gjri  2 years  of 
present  one  gets  more  paragraphs  than  showed  signs  of  brutal 

pounds  in  the  theatrical  profession.  And  *°eatment  and  had  M stabs  in  tbe  region 
when  syndicates  come  in  at  tlie  sta^c  tv^p  hoart  There  was  wild  search  for 
art  Hi,,  oat  at  tho  t “S*  ? K-  U £ 

that  he  « taken  a ,,,« 
roundabouts.”  His  new  musical  version  | chimpanzee _ t o Dinard.  The  animal  de 
of  R H Davis’  "The  Dictator”  will  Developed  a tuberculous  complaint  and  a 
called  either  "Captain  Kida”  or  "The;  skin  disease,  so  the  sportsman  had  shot 
..  1 thP  animal  and  buried  him  in  the  sand. 


Nut.” 


MEN  AND  THINGS 


uneement  of  the  death  in 
t.  1)  of  George  Washington 
jwn  generally  as  "Pony” 
not  stir  Americans  of  the 
reratioo.  hut  for  many  years 
..n' iiar  figure  in  London  and 
minstrel  was  applauded  by] 
of  his  visiting  countrymen-  II 
is  reputation  as  "bones"  of  j, 
afterward  the  Moore  and 
netrel-  Born  In  New  York  | 
I'il8.  the  son  of  a bass  druin- 
I'nlterl  Stales  army,  he  was  I 
t;,„  (lay.  and  he  often  used  I 
"Washington  never  told  a | 
been  telling  them  ever  since 
y of  business,  of  course. " It  I 
a London  join  nal  that  Moore 
nlbu‘  conductor  when  ho  was  ! 
ri,  and  as  the  coinage  was  | 


Many  appreciate  the  devotion  of  the 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Morse  to  her  hus- 
band. Many  will  pity  her  the  more 
after  reading  the  account  of  how  she  ex- 
pressed her  purpose  to  fight  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals: "Her  gown  of  Nile  green  silk 

contrasted  softly  with  the  gray  walls 
and  velvet  hangings  of  the  vestibule. 
She  stood  on  a costly  prayer  rug.  Near 
by,  her  stepson  leaned  over  the  back  of 
a Norman  chair.’’  We  had  thought  that 
this  manner  of  writing  stopped  after 
Thackeray  and  other  men  of  Punch  were 
weary  of  scoffing  at  the  snobbish  ac- 
counts of  fashionable  doings,  published 
in  the  Morning  Post. 


40  ponie* 


hn  i 


an  Gladiator*  min  - j 
i in  the  banjo.  Moore 
irfij*  proprietor  and  1 
van  21.  a minstrel 
•me  <1  In  a billiard 
on  ved  an  offer  of 
iaynor  and  Pierce’s 
,1  it  was  in  MC 
inure  of  St,  James’ 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane  was  not  unlike  that  of  a once 
prominent  newspaper  man  in  New  York. 
He  died  some  years  ago,  and  the  story 
may  now  be  told.  We  knew  him  first 
In' Albany  as  the  correspondent  of  a 
leading  New  York  daily.  He  was  well 
trained  in  his  profession ; he  had  a nose 
for  news ; he  was  an  Impressive  person, 
yet  genial  and  a good  "mixer.”  We  met 
him  in  Nsw  York  a year  afterward  in  a 
restaurant,  elated,  for  he  had  been  of- 
fered the  position  of  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  same  daily,  which  was  then 
in  Europe  considered  to  be  the  one  great 
distinctively  American  journal.  "Yer 
boys  ” he  said  to  a few  of  us  who  looked 
on  him  with  undisguised  admiration, 
“It's  the  one  position  I have  longed  for 
since  I began  my  career.  Not  only  be- 
cause I shall  naturally  be  thrown  into 
confidential  relationship  with  Salisbury 
and  Gladstone,  but  I shall  meet  all  the 
distinguished  men  and  women,  poets, 
divines,  actors  and  actresses,  essayists, 
historians,  statesmen.  The  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  — is  a 
power.  And  I do  not  wish  to  be  boast- 
ful, but  I may  say  I deserve  the  posi- 


were  "When 
Home"  and 
be  was  ex-  ] 
an  idea  for 


the  animal  and  buried  him  in  the  sand. 
The  body  was  washed  out  to  sea  and 
back  again.  It’s  a pity  that  neither 
Peter  nor  Consul  the  Great  can  read 
even  coarse  print.  Some  one  should  tell 
them  the  story.  It  might  deter  them 
from  seeking  medical  advice. 


There  are  men  who  owe  everybody, 
shopkeepers,  friends,  relations.  Their 
wives  scrimp  at  home.  The  husbands, 
lunching  in  restaurants,  would  not  think 
they  preserved  self-respect  if  they  did 
not  begin  luncheon  with  half  a dozen 
oysters,  . 


VERBAL  PLEASURES. 

The  exhibition  of  old  dictionaries 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  con- 
nection with  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Johnson  led  to 
the  publication  of  a pleasant  article 
about  these  books,  which  are  to  many 
as  dust  and  ashes  and  to  some  more 
engrossing  than  any  romance  by. 
Dumas  or  volume  of  scandalous  gos- 
; sip.  We  know  a man  who  Is  Impa- 
tiently awaiting  the  appearance  of 
| the  part  of  "A  New  English  Diction- 
ary” that  will  inform  him  why  the 
English  spell  “pyjamas”  with  a "y” 

J and  when  the  word, first  came  into 
I English  literature.  Take  the  last 
number  of  this  huge  work,  the  part 
"S — Sauce,”  published  last  July.  It 
contains  entertaining  reading  for  a 
week  of  Sundays.  Turn  the  pages  at 
random:  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween “sanitarium"  and  “sanato- 
rium”? Which  is  the  older  word? 
Nine-tenths  of  us  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  "sanitarium”  from  our 
youth  up,  but  “sanatorium”  is  the 
older  term,  and  in  literature  it  did 
not  appear  before  1840.  How  de 


jt  I may  say  I deserve  me  posi- 
tion I have  worked  faithfully  and  my  lightful  the  illustrated  passage  that 
employer  knows  It.  There  was  talk  of  follows  "specifically,  a hill  station  In 
— . . mu rl I-  rltv  editor,  but  that  iS  r.  if..  T — Ji- 


my  being  made  city  editor,  but  that  is  a bot  country  especially  In  India,  to 
the.  one  position  I would  never  take.  I 


me.  diic  iivnn.iwii  * 

received  my  appointment  to  London  last 
night  and  I sail  tomorrow.  Walter,  an- 
other bottle.”  And  he  seemed  nearly 
eight  feet  in  height. 

The  boat  sailed  the  next  day,  but  our 
distinguished  friend  was  not  on  board. 


which  residents  periodically  resort  to 
recuperate”;  a passage  taken  from 
Vlgne’s  "Travels  in  Kashmir":  "These 
ladies  are  known  by  the  well  selected 
epithet  of  ‘Grass  wido 


unH  t 


are  sometimes  more"  Than  "fifty  of 
them  at  each  sanatorium";  a passage 
that  might  serve  as  a motto  for  a 
plain  tale  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

In  like  manner  “sack,”  sackbut,” 
"sarsaparilla"  and  "satrap”  might  in 
turn  be  a pretext  for  a discursive 
article;  in  fact,  there  is  not  a page  in 
this  one  part  that  does  not  tempt  a 
reader  to  meditation  and  following 
discourse;  but  the  reader  must  be 
imaginative,  otherwise  he  will  see 
only  a desert  of  words.  And  words 
to  him  will  not  sparkle  like  gems, 
have  pyramidal  weight,  cut  like,  a 
Toledo  blade  or  be  in  themselves 
pictorial,  or  sensuous,  or  cabalistic. 

In  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred  there  was  no  allusion  to  T. 
Blount's  “Glossographia;  or  a Dic- 
tionary Interpreting  the  Hard  Words 
of  Whatsoever  Language  now  used 
in  our  refined  English  Tongue”;  or 
to  Randle  Cotgrave’s  “French  and 
English  Dictionary,”  both  works  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  We  know 
only  the  fifth  edition  of  Blount’s 
curious  book,  published  in  1681,  but 
‘‘monopoly’’  was  then  a "hard”  word. 
“Monopoly,”  said  Blount,  “is  when  a 
man  ingrosses  or  gets  Commodities 
into  his  hands,  in  such  a fashion 
that  none  can  sell  them  or  gain  by 
them  but  himself.”  Many  of  the 
words  that  were  then  “hard”  are  now 
familiar,  as  musk,  paradox,  fra- 
grancy,  freight,  concession — let  us 
not  reprint  some  hundred  pages. 
But  what  bright-eyed  youth  can  now 
tell  offhand  what  a “frail  of  raisins” 
is,  or  what  elderly  person,  nervous 
about  his  diet,  would  describe  his 
meal  as  “monophagie”  ? Blount’s 
preface  induces  one  to  believe  that 
the  man  himself,  Thomas  Blount, 
was  an  agreeable  companion,  not  to 
be  shunned  in  street  or  tavern.  He 
says  of  this  book:  “It  is  chiefly  in- 

tended for  the  more-knowing  Women 
and  less-learned  Men;  or,  indeed,  for 
all  such  of  the  illiterate  who  can  but 
find  in  an  alphabet  the  word  they 
understand  not;  yet  I think  I may 
modestly  say  the  best  of  scholars 
may,  in  some  part  or  other,  be  obliged 
by  it.” 

As  for  Cotgrave,  he  in  his  transla- 
tion into  English  is  always  quaint, 
whimsical,  delightful.  It  matters  not 
how  unpromising  the  word  may  be: 
"Enchasonine:  out  of  tune,  out  of 
temper,  scurvy,  as  one  that,  through 
cold,  hurkles  like  a cat,  or  is  know 
not  how.”  “Hurkles  like  a cat”  is 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
imaginative  or  that  of  the  man  of 
humors  for  an  hour.  How  strong 
Cotgrave  is  in  all  definitions  of  the 
science  and  natural  history:  "Moyen 

du£:  is  somewhat  less  than  the  for- 
mer (the  great  horn-coot):  Both  of 
them  be%  hairy-legged,  and  rough- 
footed, and  have  tufts  of  feathers,  on 
either  sides  of  their  heads,  bearing 
out  like  horns;  and  now  and  then 
breath  out  horrible  skrikes.”  The 
lexicographer  in  those  brave  days 
put  on  his  singing  robes  for  work. 
He  was  not  a drudge.  He  wrote 
with  gusto. 

\ Ptflj  I 4^  i 


“THE  BLUE  MOUSE’’ 


GLOBE  THEATRE  — “The  Blue 
blouse,”  «i  farcical  comedy  in  three  act*, 
adapted  by  Clyde  FI  tell  from  “Die  Blauc 
Maus(”  by  Alexander  Engel  and  Julius i 
Hurst.  First  performance  in  Boston. , 

Farce  produced  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Nov. 
2Lt  1908.  First  performance  of  the  Ger- 
man play  In  this  country  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec.  31,  190$. 

I’aulCtte  Dlvim*.  tile  “Bhie  Moufce” 

Mabel  Barrjfcon 

Lefrellyn II  a rry  Conor 

Mrs.  Lewdly ii Zehln  Sear.-? 

Augustus  Kollett. Hall  McAllister 

i Mrs.  Kollett Elizabeth  fOon 

! Wnl his KiJcy  Chamberlin 

j Philip  S<m  i mI ;t  !e Alfred  Hickman 

! Brlsiou Clinton  Maymml 

| M a rtffr.soii Newton  Merrill 

PurkiHU Otto  SehradT 

Mohs Clinton  Maynard 

Tin*  old  boy? Franklin  Unrlekrh 

| Annie Mabel  rrnnnelle 

Polleeiuan Harry  .1.  Thomas 

| i.izzle Elizabeth  ArJaans 

I Finn  porter Harry  Curtin 

Second  porter . Chester  A.  Lee 

The  Globe  Theatre,  redecorated  hand- 1 
sbmel.v,  began  its  season  last  evening  J 
a h a first  class  theatre  with  the  produo- j 
tion  of  a farce  ftmt  for  some  unintel-ll-J 


MABEL  BARRISON  AT  THE  GLOBE 


tghter  w„.«  crowdoT  «nd 

| " “"<'on‘roi1^.  uproarto'u"'  The 

1 H-nasement  of  the  Glebe  u . 
^'■MSfratulnlPd  on  the  HUCC  ° be 

""d  ,,‘e  company  thn 
11  Hie  opening  night 
son. 
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BOWDOIN  SQUARE. 

“The  Lost  Trail,"  Drama  of  Western 
Life,  Played  by  Stock  Company. 

BOWDOIN  SQUAB  E:  "The  Lost 

Trail,"  a comedy  drama  of  westerns 
military  llfo  In  four  acta. 

Bud  r.unsbfe.  ...Frederick  Van  Renan-luc 

pen.  Faulkner Harry  K.  Humphrey 

Leonard  Fmjlkner Harold  •’Malrmont 

IBnifv  Corbin James  S'.  Barrett 

Sandy  Kerwln «.Tommv  Hhourei- 

Jim  Haokeit * Jlarrv  15 rook 8 

I'ercy  Ainsworth Hu  I Brown 

Escalante Samuel  Brack 

J/hH  Conklin fleergv  Maok 

Eva  Wheeler 

Ouray  Hackett.  .. Beatrice  Turner 

Mrs.  Hlggy . Sadie  Hilton 

Edith  Faulkner..... Charlotte  Hunt 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


Pun,  Thrills  and  Pistol  Shots  in  “The 
River  Pirates." 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  'The  Riv- 

er Pirates."  a melodrama  in  four  acta, 
by  Walter  Lawrence. 

!1“!7£,v''rnIey George  F.  Whitaker 

Lwrone  Walter’  Richard"™ 

Capt.^Turner.'.  . V.V.V.V.V/.Y. ' 82* 

FreSrh H&'*Sr<aVe Ed'lh  Bellowi 

Van  h Marp Virgin!:,  Howell 

‘Nan Edith  Gray 


alible  reason  has  been  condemned  as  in- 
I decent  mid  immoral  by  certain  profes- 
sional guardians  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
true  that  tills  faro,e  was  censured  bv  all 
the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York 
when  ii  was  first  produced  there. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading:  journals 
praised  it  as  amusing.  liven  the  staid 
Evening  Post  dismissed  It  as  only  a 
“flip"  piece.  Kor  some  reason  or  other 
ft  was  noised  abroad  that  the  fane 
was  unbliisJilngly  indecent,  and  in  one 
or  two  cities,  I believe,  the  mayor 
prohibited  the  performance,  for  the 
mayor  In  certain  towns  now  seems  to 
hold  the  self-appointed  office  of  arbi- 
ter of  delights,  and  he,  or  his  secre- 
tary, assumes  the  duty  of  telling  the 
public  what  it  should  or  should  not 
see  and  hear. 

| The  Americans  are  famed  for  their  ! 
good  nature,  also  for  their  sense  of  I 
humor.  Possibly  for  these  reasons,  i 
citizens  and  citizenesses  in  these  i 
towns  have  not  risen  In  revolt 
If  any  one  went  to  the  Globe  The-  I 
I atre  hoping  to  see  a pornographic  l 
show,  he  was  grievously  disappoint-  i 
ed.  “The  Blue  Mouse"  is  an  irresisti-  ^ 
bly  amusing  farce,  one  of  a class  that 
gave  honest  amusement  to  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  the  younger  °y-u- 
eratton  and  tickled  the  ribs  of  the 
older  playgoers. 

In  its  subject  and  in  its  treatment  it 
reminds  one  of  a dozen  once  familiar 
farces,  adaptations  of  pieces  that  were  ; 
played  in  Paris  and  were  once  enor-  , 
mously  popular  in  tills  countrv.  The  ' 
farce  may  be  loosely  described"  as  one  ! 
of  the  Palais  Royal  brand,  although 
the  border  line  of  decency  in  situations 
is  not  recklessly  crossed,  nor  are  the 
lines  so  heavily  salted. 

A railway  clerk  hires  a dancing  girl 
to  Impersonate  his  wife  that  by  a flirta- 
tion with  the  president  of  the  road  he 
may  gain  advancement.  The  president 
Is  a bit  of  an  amorist,  and  cannot-  re- 1 
fuse  a woman  of  whatever  degree  she j 
may  bo  any  favor  that  she  asks  of  him.  i 
n this  respect  lie  resembles  Huayna 
apac,  the  unfortunate  Peruvian  ruler 
'be  president  is  married;  so  is  ]fls 
erk.  Complications  arise  from  oon- 
ised  identities;  there  is  the  usual  free 
se  of  doors  and  curtains,  and  there  is 
he  usual  rushing  action. 

The  motive  of  the  farce  seemed  to 
he  few  objectors  revoltingly  inde- 
ent.  "Let  me  examine  the  gentle- 
nan’s  bumps,”  as  Charles  Lamb  said 
'f  the  platitudinous  caller.  The  use 
• t this  motive  is  so  grotesquely  faro.i- 
al;  the  absurdity  .Of  the  situations 
re  so  apparent  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
ee  how  even  the  most  strait-laced 
Vho  would  be  glad  to  see  a bill  for 
\e  abolition  of  sex  introduced  in  the 
Wisiature,  could  be  offended  for 
there  was  noting  indecent  in 


the  performance. 

The  scenes  are  In  fareeland,  where 
, everything  is  possible,  where  nothing  ex. 

: cept  dulness  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  No 
I doubt  a comedy  of  manners  or  a “prob- 
I iem  play”  with  the  motive  of  “The  Blue 
Mouse"  might  have  awakened  the  ap- 
J plauso  of  the  few  objectors  and  drawn 
I from  them  the  verdict,  "a  powerful  play 
I that  should  be  seen  by  ail  that  have  the’ 
! best  interests  of  the  drama  at  heart.” 

I It  is  enough  to  say  that  “The  Blue 
Mouse"  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
pieces  that  have  been  seen  in  Boston 
for  many  years.  Let  the  premises  be 
granted— and  we  are  in  farce-land— and 
the  situations  that  follow  are  natural 
The  dialogue  is  full  of  good  lines,  knd  ! 
even  these  grotesque  men  and  women  I 
comment  shrewdly  on  life  and  manners  I 
No  one  is  ashamed  of  his  daughter  at  i 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  His  recollec- 
1 tlons  will  be  pleasant  ones.  He  will  re- 
member gratefully  many  scenes,  espe- 
cially the  one  in  which  the  dancer  sells 
at  auction,  the  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
that  have  been  given  to  her  by  promi-  I 
nent  and  influential  persons. 

The  farce  was  capitally  acted  and  it  1 
moved  with  uncommon  spirit  Miss  Bar- 
rison’s  impersonation  of  Paulette  was 
delightful  in  every  respect.  tt  was  ' 

photographic  in  its  realism;  it  was 
heightened  'by  fine  Imaginative  touches.  ! 
It  was  free  from  any  trait  of  sensuality 
yet  the  performance  was  one  of  uncom- 
mon frankness.  The  irresponsibility  of 
the  dancer,  her  fond  belief  in  her  tem- 
perament, her  kittenish,  cajoling  ways, 
liei  charming  unconsciousness  of  anv 
undue  exposure  when  she  w:as  sadlv  in 
need  of  being  "hooked  ,jp.”  he,-  delicious 
vulgarity,  a vulgarity  ihai  was  never 
common,  but  was  always  fascinating 
adorable— these  made  her  impersonation 
as  artistic  as  it  was  seductive.  Miss  Bar- 
rison  played  with  superb  aplomb,  which 
was  never  aggressive,  never  forced. 

Mr.  honor  was  amusing  in  a manner 
' oat  brought  to  mind  the  pleasure  with 
Winch  the  Hoyt  farce  comedies  were 
once  seen  and  he  resisted  anv  tempta- 
tion that  there  might  have  been  io  raise 

LnUKvnby  poarQl!npss  in  speech  or  ar- 
il ' n.  Miss  Sears  was  excellent  as  Mrs 
Lewollyn while  Mr.  Chamberlin,  in 
make-up,  facial  play  and  speech  as  the 
father-in-law  from  Cohoes,  was  ex- 
tremely funny  without  recourse  to  ex- 
aggeration.  The  minor  parts-all  essPn. 
ua  to  the  success  of  the  farce-were 
well  I a ken,  especially  t ip.se  of  the  auc- 
tioneer and  Paulette's  temporary 
inether.  Mr.  .McAllister  took  the  part  of 

oriel'll  th>?  <,1Prk’  "'l,i<  h was  played 
originally  by  Jameson  Lee  Finney  He 
acted  with  a care  that  Was  at  times 

moments.  and  w,th  occaslona’  "«)' 


Arthur  Prince  ventriloquist  out  of'the 
ordinary,  heads  tiie  vaudeville  hill  at 
the  American  Music  Hall  this  week. 
His  rapid-fire  conversation  with  himself 
tli rough  the  merlAim  of  “Jim,”  who  al- 
most seems  flesh  and  blood  until  Mr. 
Prince,  takes  him  apart,  is  so  entertain- 
ing that  one  nearly  loses  sight  of  the 
marvelous  nature,  of  the  performance. 

The  ventriloquist.  In  the  uniform  of  a 
British  naval  officer,  talks  with  Jim.  a 
young  sailor,  who  objects  to  getting  up 
at  4 o’clock  In  the  morning  on  the  deck 
of  a battleship.  His  cigar  is  seldom  out 
of  Mr.  Prince's  mouth,  the  dummy’s 
words  seem  to  fairly  trip  over  his  own 
utterances  so  fast  are  they  delivered, 
and  the  Irrepressible  Jim  even  keeps  on 
talking  while  Mr.  Prince  drinks  a glass 
of  wine.  Not  once  does  the  quiver  of  a 
muscle  or  movement  of  the  lips  betray 
tile  ventriloquist. 

The  audiences  yesterday  had  unstint- 
ed applause  for  the  youthful  Mr.  Prince, 
who  sustained  the  illusion  up  to  the 
very  last  moment,  when  Jim.  after  sing- 
ing a song  in  a voire  which  had  no 
| trace  whatever  of  the  usual  ventrilo- 
j qulal  squeak,  lost  his  head, 
j There  isn’t  much  of  Daphne  Pollard. 

I hilled  as  “Australia's  foremost  charae- 
j ter  comedienne."  but  a great  deal  of 
vivacity  and  humor  encompassed  within 
: her  diminutive  personality  lend  charm 
and  dash  to  her  four  songs. 

Hardeen,  a new  "handcuff  king,”  is  a j 
bit  of  a mystery,  and  no  effort  is  made 
1 to  explain  it.  unless  the  performer’s  ref- 
I erence  to  Houdini  jt*  “my  brother”  is 
i an  explanation.  From  start  io  finish 
Ills  act— properties,  ‘‘patter’’  and  all— is 
like  the  other's.  He  escapes  from  many 
pairs  of  shackles,  and  also  from  a great 
j padlocked  galvanized  iron  can  filied  with 
; watec,  with  the  same  facility.  Those 
yesterday  who  had  not  before  seen  the 
I like  rewarded  him  with  wonderment  and 
generous  applause. 

1 Foster  and  Foster  in  “The  Volunteer 
Pianist”  have  a grotesque  musical  act. 
laughable  all  the  way  through,  and  espe. 
daily  funny  in  spots.  The  climax,  when 
sach  sings  a different  song  at  the  same 
time,  with  half  the  orchestra  accom- 
1 anylng  one  and  half  the  other,  is 
among  the  most  comic  things  on  the  list. 

May  Evans  has  unusual  control  of  a 
I mpld  whistle,  and  her  musical  num- 
bers are  even  better  than  her  imita- 
tions. some  of  which  are  unusual. 
Rafayette’s  dogs  give  indication  of 
painstaking  education,  and  some  of  their 


GIVEN  AT  KEITH’S 

Edward  Abeles,  of  “Brewster's 

Edward  Ab  its,  whose  long  con- 
nection with  “Brewster's  Millions" 
added  to  th5  popularity  of  tlml  pro- 
duction and  to  his  own  reputation,  is 
tli o head-liner  at  Keith's,  this  week, 
in  a Broadhurst  playlet,  entitled  "Self 
Defence.  Yesterday  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  vaudeville,  and 
wliile  the  customary  capacity  houses 
of  Mondaj  were  clearly  pteased  with 
his  work  it  was  of  a more  serious  na- 
ture than  many  hqd  imagined. 

| ".Self  Defence”  is  Just  as  dramatic 
ifls  its  title  would  indicate  and  even 
more  so.  Mr.  Abeles,  as  the  Italian 
[prisoner  accused  of  the  killing  of 
three  oil  big  compatriots,  has  under- 
taken a difficult  role',  made  more  so 
'by  the  fact  that  all  his  work  is  ip 
pantomime,  tlio  most  exacting  form  or 
stage  effort,  l.lut  Mr.  Abeles  rose  ful- 
ly equal  to  the  undertaking.  As  the 
dumb  box , ill  his  pica  before  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  he  was  at  once  con- 
vincing and  pathetic.  And  after  it 
was  all  over  Mr.  Abeles  was  called 
belore  the  curtain. 

Along  a different  line  Is  the  work 
of  Bert  Kalmer  and  Jessie  Brown,  In 
characteristic  songs  and  dances.  It 
has  been  many  a day  slnco  two  more 
clever  dancers  appeared  together  in 
Boston  vaudeville.  They  have  a va- 
rlety  of  gravoful  dances,  all  of  them 
beautifully  and  rhythmically  execut. 

„ ’ rj?eir  ‘Mav  and  December”  dance 
an<i  the  "Bugs”  dance  of  Mr.  Kalmer 
were  perhaps  the  strongest  of  their 
offerings. 

-Roy  L.  Ro.vne.  tiie  droll  story-teller, 
[has  been  at  Keith's  before,  but  not 

amsHsGQUS  Y°  r'ause  olhei'  tlian  »n  en- 
vesterrtie  'Tr'  "pon  his  appearance 
jesterdai  Mr.  Royce,  with  his  simple 

LtUc  make-up  table  In  full  view  or  the 
chs,- Portrays  in  turn  the  different: 

characters,  participating  In  a breach  of 

promise  su|t  in  a rural  court  and  ,ater 

PO.  trays  the  schoo,  committee  chairman  ' 

piTs  ST,®*'  a',,J  on<'-°’'  t'™  Prize  pu- 
P IS  at  lie  commencement  exercises  of 

as  if!  Ual"’S  <:!ass-  Thf  latter  act  Is 

«a,tt  to  {ggr°1'  SaJ’  a 8Cr*a"'  froni 

a or P f]  is'*'°  U ru  l'"l'enK  are  a quartet  of 

zonttl  har  h;,Se  darlnS  upon  the  hori- 
a 1 so,-.  ? ’S  ma|vellous.  Tliky  turn 

all  soi  ts  of  somersaults  and  springs  in 
mid-air  never  failing  t„  catch  each  oth 

J ».!  ei,,W?tS,a:  ",e  P‘"iU‘'al  "'bmem. 

Hf  ,8  1 oelow  tl,em  is  stretched  a 

measm-e  * r*  merf'ly  as  a Precautionary 
measuie,  lor  not  once  di  dthe  acrobats 
nnss  connections. 

Annette  Keilei-inan.  whose  Ulabolo  and 
"lade  su,’h  a hit  that  she  has  be<-n 
retained  for  yet'  another  week  is  -is 
graceful  and  as  fetching  as  ever'  in  her 
water  specialties.  T.  Roy  Barnes  and 
Bessie  Crawford  contribute  jolntiv  to 
a ot  “ Thp  Fakir  and"  the 

er  d Gecu-L  ?rrnTes  bein"  especially  clew-  ; 
er  George  VI.  Jones  and  Ben  x neelv 

bPlng  ta  « new  one  In  "HoM  ' 

l hL  Reckless,  which  is  along  tiie  lines 
the  name  implies,  wliile  the  openin'' 
numbers  of  the  bill  are  oontrlbutA  hy 
Palfrey  and  Burton,  acrobatic  cyclists 
■ nd  J.  Knox  Gavin,  with  Jennie  Rl-itt 
ns  his  partner,  p,  a singing  and  talking! 
comedy  entitled  "The  stolen  Kid  k ® 
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acrobatic  feats  seem  almost  impossible 
of  accomplishment  by  anything  Rs.s 
limber  than  a human  being.  Besnah  and 
Miller  are  better  dancers  than  singers, 
but  they  make  their  "Something  Doing” 
fill  a lively  15  minutes.  The  Amerlscope 
shows  two  amusing  films. 


George  Hamlin  of  Chicago,  tenor, 
gave  a song  recital  last  night  In  Chick- 
1 ering  Hall.  The  accompanist  wa- 
Franz  Muhlbauer. 

The  program  wa*  as  follows; 
Ttuononcini,  "IVh  pin  n me  non  T’ssrondete' ' 
Ilpmiel,  "P.ewii'l  sereno  al  eigiio"  from 
"Sosamne" ; eld  German.  “Ein  froehli'-hi. 
Gesang"  : Sehnbert.  "Her  Mnsensehn,”  • 

v|e  liler  gewesen.”  "Per  Wanderer  an  den 
Mend”:  Schumann.  "Pi-oveneoltsehe;.  Lied"; 

l.iazt,  "O  komm'  lm  Tranm,”  "Jtigendglueek'' ; 
"olt.  “.Taegerlied,”  “Edst’a" ; Itumm»l. 
"June”;  Qullter,  "Fair  House  of  Jot,”  “Ween 
inn  No  More,”  “O  Mistress  Mine.”  “Bio", 
Slow  Thou  Winter  Wind”  ; Campbell  Tipton. 
'Hymn  Io  the  Niglit”  ; Elgar.  "Jn  Moonlight" 
.Schneider.  "Flower  Rain":  Buseh,  "The  Last 

t Tasrhastas.” 

Mr.  Hamlin  is  in  the  habit  of  ar- 
1 ranging  his  programs  with  taste  and 
I he  Is  catholic  in  selection.  He  appre- 
j dates  the  beauty  of  the  old  Italian 
songs  and  he  is  not  prejudiced  against 
, modern  English  and  American  com- 
|j  Posers.  The  program  of  last  night  In- 
eluded  two  beautiful  examples  of  the 
* Italian  school,  for  Handel,  except  in 
b his  choruses,  though  German  born  and 
J an  Englishman  by  adoption,  was  es- 
' sentially  Italian  as  a melodist.  It  in- 
ulcd  an  exquisite  and  comparatively 
] little  known  song  by  Schubert.  “Dass 
mv  iiier  gewesen,”  and  unfamiliar 
| songs  by  Roger  Quitter  and  Carl 


Flower  Rain" 
and,  although 
d for  a sons 
st  season,  the 
>d  with  it  that. 


the  songs  by  Quilter.  "Weep  Tou 
More."  music  to  an  Elizabethan 
'•  ''-'s  the  most  charm,  and  It  is  the 
most  successful  in  reproducing  the 
:t  of  the  text.  Camp  bell -Tip  ton's 
mn  to  the  Night"  (Longfellow’* 
Is)  opens  impressively,  but  the  com- 
r s imagination  failed  him  in  the 
verse  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
v for  the  singer  and  also  to  the 
mpaniment  to 

ho’T  night,  from  thee  I learn  to  bear 
rbat  man  has  borne  before, 
incongruous.  Xor  was  Elgar  fort- 
e In  his  Treatment  of  Shelley's  "In 
nlight,”  especially  of  the  second 
?.  where  he  made  a sad  mess  of  the 
s lines.  Busch's  music  to  Joaquin 
er  s verses  is  pompously  inconse- 


T. 


Herald  has  often  praised  Mr. 
I Hamlin's  intelligence  and  taste  as  a 
| singer.  Last  night  he  was  too  often  In 
King  Cambyses*  vein,  and  the  undue 
force  exerted  and  a certain  explosive- 
ness on  upper  tones  became  monotonous. 
He  was  more  himsejf  in  the  old  Italian 
songs,  in  the  tender  melody  of  Schubert, 
in  the  first  song  by  Liszt,  which  was 
[ sung  here  last  week  by  Miss  Farrar,  in 
French,  in  Wolfs  "Erist's"  and  In  Quil- 
| ter  s "Meep  Yon  Xo  More."  His  ac- 
centuation of  unimportant  words  was 
noticeable.  In  Shakespeare’s  line  “Ev’rv 
wise  man’s  son  doth  Xnow.”  Mr  Hatnilii 
\ put  great  stress  on  •’son,”  as  though 
tne  nephew  or  the  second  cousin  of  the 
wise  man  was  Ignorant  in  the  matter. 
It  Is  true  that  composers  are  often  at 
| fault;  that  In  carrying  out  a melodi 
idea  they  disregard  the  rhetorical  ac- 
cent and  the  rhythm  of  the  poet;  but  a 
?s  intelligent  as  Mr.  Hamlin 
should  do  his  best  for  the  poet  and  tlic 
meaning  of  his  lines. 

Mr.  Hamlin's  tone  production  is  not 
of  t..e  best.  He  is  inclined  to  blart  on 
tic  vowel  ‘‘a,"  and  he  often  modifies 
unnecessarily  a vowel  when  he  is  sus- 
taining a tone  or  carrying  the  vowel 
from  one  interval  to  another.  These 
and  othe-  technical  failings  were  more 
in  evidence  last  evening  than  on  former 
occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  often 
phrase. 1 adroitly  and  effectively,  and 
n;s  interpretation  of  each  song  had 
evidently  been  thought  out  carefully 
He  always  sings  with  gnsto.  Last  night 
his  enthusiasm  was  too  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  italics. 

He  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  aud- 
ence.  lie  was  loudly  applauded  ana 
at  the  end  he  added  lo  the  program. 

Granville  Bantock's  “The  Pierrot 
of  a Minute”  Performed  at 
Third  Concert  for  the  First 
Time  in  America. 


, Symphony  orchestra.  Mr. 
ctor,  gave  Its  third  concert 
Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Hess 
violinist.  The  program  was 
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Miestra Joachim 

- major Beethoven' 

>ck  visited  Boston  in] 
s the  conductor  of  per- 
Galety  Girl"  at  the 
atre,  when  the  public 
ed  with  Miss  Cissy 
orated  and  applauded 
hen  26  years  old,  but 
imposed  serious  works, 
.or".  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

1 Miss  Palotta  are  no 
■d  by  some  who  saw 
and  at  the  time  they 
itentlon  than  was  given ! 
r of  their  songs  and 
lust  of  my  knowledge, 
rig  or  local,  have  not 
ilch  are  many,  on  their 
dty.  Choral  societies 
conductors  have  not 
• r his  works  of  long 
to.  k is  a man  of  parts, 
h.glish  whool  has  been 
. Elgar  is  the  one 
irtunati1.  Arthur  Hin- 
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lie,  Furry  and  the  host  of  doctors  of 
music  and  cathedral  organists,  have 
little  to  say  that  is  original,  beautiful 
or  impressive.  Since  Purcell,  the  Eng- 
lish have  had  one  composer  at  laast 
of  true  and  original  fancy,  sponta- 
neous. fluent  melody  and  pronounced 
taste  in  instrumentation'  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan:  not  the  Sullivan  of  the  sen- 
timental oratorios  and  the  “In  Memo- 
riam"  overture,  but  the  Sullivan  of 
tlie  delightful  operettas. 

Bantoek  from  the  beginning  has 
shown  fancy  imagination  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  and  an  ambition  that  o’er- 
topped  that  of  the  young  Berlioz,  for 
nine  years  ago  he  contemplated  writing 
a series  of  24  symphonic  poems  on  sub- 
jects taken  from  Southey’s  “Curse  of 
Kehama."  The  East  appealed  to  the 
English  composer.  “Thalaba,”  “Lalla 
Rookh.”  songs  of  Arabia,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Persia.  China,  as  well  as  India,  stirred 
him  to  composition,  and  although  he  was 
not  insensible  to  Sappho,  the  little 
woman  with  dark  hair — and  Alcaeus  says 
that  she  had  a beautiful  smile— although 
we  find  him  setting  music  to  tragedies 
by  Euripides  and  Sophocles  and  writing 
suites  of  Russian  scenes  and  English 
scenes  and  a suite  based  on  old  English 
music,  yet  he  returned  to  the  East  in 
his  last,  important  work,  a setting  of 
music  to  “Omar  Khayyam,"  in  three 
most  elaborate  cantatas.  The  East 
obsesses  this  Englishman ; the  perfume, 
the  color,  the  dances,  the  strange  gods, 
the  mystery  of  the  East. 

The  "comedy  overture”  played  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  America  was 
called  a “Fantastic  poem  in  the  form  of 
a pieiude"  when  it  was  produced  at  the 
Y/orcester  (Eng.)  festival  a year  ago 
last  month.  It  is  now  entitled  "a  com- 
edy overture  to  a dramatic  phantasy  of 
Ernest  Dowson.”  The  little  dramatic 
poem  of  the  unfortunate  Dowson  is 
known  to  many.  Pierrot,  wishing  to  learn 
what  love  is.  falls  asleep  near  the  Temple 
d’ Amour  in’  the  Parc  du  Petit  Trianon. 
A moon  maiden  descends  and  awakens 
him  with  a kiss.  They  talk  of  love  in  a 
theoretical  manner  until  Pierrot  takes 
from  her  a kiss  that  both  chills  and  fires 
I him.  He  tells  her  of  the  amusements 
j and  the  behavior  of  the  court.  He  .would 
fain  embrace  her,  but  it  is  dawn  and  she 
] vanishes,  farewelling  him  with  "It  is 
too  late."  The  curtain  falls  on  Pierrot 
sleeping. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  East  in  this. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  and  the  treat- 
j ment  of  it  are  Gallic,  in  the  spirit  of 
j Watteau.  The  composer  prints  an  ar- 
I gument  as  a preface  to  his  score,  but 
the  music  itself  Is  not  an  interlinear 
translation.  A hearer,  if  he  were  so 
foolish  as  to  keep  the  argument  before 
his  eyes  while  listening  to  the  music, 
would  fail  to  find  the  due  correspond- 
ence. The  argument  gives  only  the  mood 
of  the  overture. 

There  is  a tricksy  figure  that  may  well 
suggest  Pierrot,  and  Pierrot  may  be 
said  to  have  his  own  theme,  hut  few, 
while  they  may  safely  say  that  one  sec- 
tion Is  that  of  a love  scene,  could  iden- 
tify by  the  ear  the  entrance  of  the 
moon  maiden,  and  few  would  find  any 


measures  that  suggest  moonlight  so  ir-, 
resistibly  as  does  the  little  known  piano! 
piece,  “Clair  de  Lune,”  by  Stcherbat- 
cheff.  For  that  which  seemed  to  the 
composer  moonlight  music  or  music  pic- 
turing the  moon  maiden,  may  not  im- 
press similarly  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones 
and  Robinson,  however  well  disposed 
they  may  be,  however  receptive. 

The  chief  melodic  beauty  of  the  over- 
ture is  in  the  love  scene,  which  is  warm, 
glowing,  yet  not  blazing,  so  tljat  ^the 
frame  of  the  work  is  in  danger.  ^ The 
composer  discreetly  keeps  his  music  In 
due  proportion.  He  does  not  endeavor 
to  strike  a note  of  passion;  he  is  not  in- 
congruously intense.  The  poem  is  a pret- 
ty one,  and  he  wrote. pretty  music  for  a 
prelude.  The  poem  Is  fantastical,  and 
the  Instrumentation  is  charmingly  fan- 
tflsti  cal 

The  strictly  “musical  contents”  are 
not  of  great  importance.  After  the 
short  introduction  there  is  a reminis- 
cence both  in  melodic  figure  and  in  or- 
chestral color  of  a passage  In  Dukas’ 
“Sorcerer's  Apprentice,”  and  yet  Mr. 
Bantoek  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
latter  work.  The  charm  of  the  overture 
Is  almost  wholly  In  the  Instrumenta- 
tion, which  is  always  Interesting  and 
often  exquisite. 

Mr.  Hess  was  most  heartily  applauded 
for  hi*  Interpretation  of  Joachim’s  Hun- 
garian concerto.  The  applause,  which  I 
was  unusually  warm  and  long  contin- 
ued, was  probably  for  the  performance,  I 
not  for  the  concerto  Itself.  Mr.  Hess 
gave  an  admirable  display  of  violin 
playing  both  in  mechanism  and  in  J 
aesthetic  quality.  The  performance  was, 
indeed,  one  to  be  remembered.  Yet  why 
did  Mr.  Hess  choose  this  laboriously 
} constructed,  musically  Insignificant, 
long-winded,  tedious  concerto,  in  which 
the  task  of  the  violinist  Is  perhaps  sur- 
passed by  that  of  a patient  hearer?  He 
played  this  concerto  here  five  years  ago, 
and  then  proved  that  Its  difficulties  did 
not  appall  him.  He  surely  did  notj 

k.'-I.v  because  it  Is  difficult— 
, ' is  the  celebrated  remark  of 
son,  whi'  h is  now  as  musty  as 
, rto  of  .Joachim,  who  was  de- 
ilfh  the  mania  of  composing. 
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performance  of  Beetho 
Ktnphony  brought  the  end. 


Tschaikowsky’s  “The  Tempest 
Though  Written  as  Far  Back 
f as  1873,  to  Be  Performed 
! Here  for  First  Time. 

Tschaikowsky’s  “The  Tempest,”  a 
symphonic  fantasia  on  a Shakespearian 
program,  will  he  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  night  as  a 
prelude  to  the  performance  of  "The 
Tempest”  by  the  Ben  Greet  company 
In  Symphony  Hall.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  fantasia  has  never  been  performed 
In  Boston,  for  it  was  composed  as  far 
back  as  1873. 

The  composer,  visiting  St.  Petersburg 
late  in  December,  1872,  begged  Vladimir 
Stassoft  to  suggest  a subject  to  him  for 
a symphonic  fantasia,  and  said  he 
•hould  prefer  a Shakespearian  theme. 
Stassoff  thought  "The  Tempest”  well 
adapted  for  musical  illustration.  “Every 
element  of  it  is  so  full  of  poetry,  so 
grateful.  First  the  Ocean,  the  Desert 
Island,  the  striking  and  rugged  figure 
of  the  enchanter  Prospero,  and  in  con- 
trast, the  incarnation  of  womanly  grace 
—Miranda,  like  an  Eve  who  has  not  as 
yet  looked  upon  any  man  (sa\  e Pro-- 
pero),  and  who  is  charmed  and  fascin- 
ated by  the  first  glimpse  of  the  hand- 
some youth  Ferdinand,  thrown  ashore 
during  the  tempest.  They  fall  In  love 
with  each  other;  and  here  I think  you 
have  the  material  for  a wonderfully 
poetical  picture.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
overture  Miranda  awakens  gradually 
from  her  childish  innocence  to  a maid- 
enly love;  in  the  second  half,  both  she 
and  Ferdinand  have  passed  through  ‘the 
fires  of  passion’— it  is  a fine  subject. 
Around  these  leading  characters  others 
might  be  grouped  (in  the  middle  section 
of  the  work);  the  monstrous  Caliban, 
the  sprite  Ariel,  with  his  elfin  chorus. 
The  close  of  the  overtore  should  de- 
scribe how  Prospero  renounces  his 
spells,  blesses  the  lovers,  and  returns  to 

, his  country.”  

Thus  did  Stassoff  sketch  a scen- 
ario, as  Balaklreft  sketched  one  for 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 
and  Stassoff  suggested  two  other  sub- 
jects. Scott’s  “Ivanhoe’>  and  Gogol  s 
“Tarass  Boulba.”  Tschaikowsky  chose 
“The  Tempest,”  and  wrote  asking 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  in-  ., 
troduce  the  tempest  Itself.  To  this 
Stassoff  answered: 

“Most  certainly.  Undoubtedly,  most 
undoubtedly.  Without  It  the  overture 
would  cease  to  be  an  overture:  with- 
out it  the  entire  program  would  fall 
through. 

"I  have  carefully  weighed  every  in- 
cident with  all  their  pros  and  cons, 
and  it  would  be  a pity  to  upset  the 
whole  business.  I think  the  sea  should 
be  pictured  twice — at  t^ie  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  the 
introduction  I picture  it  to  myself  as 
calm,  until  Prospero  works  his  spell 
and  the  storm  begins.  I think,  how- 
ever, this  storm  should  be  different 
from  all  others,  in  that  it  should 
break  out  Immediately  in  all  its  fury 
and  not,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  work 
up  by  degrees  to  a climax.  I suggest 
this  original  treatment  because  this 
particular  tempest  Is  brought  about 
by  magic  and  not,  as  in  most  operas, 
oratorios  and  symphonies,  by  natural 
means.  When  the  storm  has  dimin-  | 
lshed,  when  Its  roaring,  screeching, 
booming  and  raging  have  subsided, 
the  Enchanted  'island  appears  In  all 
its  beauty,  and,  still  more  lovely,  the 
maiden  Miranda,  who  flits  like  a sun- 
beam over  the  island.  Her  conversa- 
tion with  Prospero  and  immediately 
afterward  witlf  Ferdinand,  who  fas- 
cinated her,  with  whom  she  falls  in 
love.  The  love  theme  (crescendo)  must 
resemble  the  expanding  and  blooming 
of  a flower.  Shakespeare  has  thus  de- 
picted her  at  the  close  of  the  first  act, 
and  I think  this  would  be  something 
well  suited  to  your  muse.  Then  I 
should  suggest  the  appearance  of  Cal- 
iban, the  haif-animal  slave;  and  then 
Ariel,  whose  motto  you  may  find  in 
Shakespeare’s  lyric  (at  the  end  of  the 
first  act),  ‘Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands.’  After  Ariel,  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda  should  reappear,  this  time  in 
a phase  of  glowing  passion.  Then  the 
Imposing  figure  of  Prospero,  who  re- 
linquishes his  magic  arts  and  takes 
farewell  of  his  past;  and  finally  the 
eea,  calm  and  peaceful,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  the  desert-island,  while  the 
happy  Inhabitants  are  borne  away  in  a 
■hip  to  distant  Italy.  As  I have 
planned  all  this  in  the  order  described, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  leave  out 
the  sea  in  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
■work,  and  to  call  the  overture  ‘Miranda.’ 
In  your  first  overture  (‘Romeo  and 
Juliet’)  you  have  unfortunately  omitted 
all  reference  to  Juliet’s  nurgi,  that  in- 
spired Shakespearian  creation,  and  also 
the  picture  of  dawn,  on  which  the  love 
scene  is  built  up.  Your  overture  Is  beau- 
tiful, hut  it  might  have  been  still  more 
no.  And  now  please  note  that  I wish 
your  new  work  to  be  widsr,  deeper,  more 
mature.  That  it  will  have  beauty  and 
passion,  I think  I am  safe  in  predicting. 
Bo  I wish  you  all  luck — and  ‘vogue  la 
galere.'  ” 


This  Stassoff  (1824-1906)  was  an  art! 
critic  and  the  champion  in  literature 
of  the  younger  Russian  school  of  music. 
Educated  at  the  school  of  jurisprudence 
in  St.  Petersburg,  he  lived  in  Italy  as 
private  secretary  to  Prince  Demidoff, 
and  returning  home  was  made  director 
of  the  department  of  fine  arts.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  national  epics  of  Russia 
■were  of  eastern  origin.  He  was  a stout 
believer  in  nationality  in  music.  A 
learned  man,  a vigorous  writer,  his  in- 
fluence was  great. 


Tschaikowsky  answered,  saying  that 
tiresome  and  prosaic  work  would  pre- 
vent him  from  composition  for  some 
time.  "The  subject  of  ‘The  Tempest’  is 
so  poetical,  its  program  demands  such 
perfection  and  beauty  of  workmanship 
that  I am  resolved  to  suppress  my  im- 
patience and  await  a more  favorable 
moment  for  beginning.” 

In  June,  1873,  he  noted  in  his  diary: 
“Suddenly  the  thought  came  over  me 
to  cast  aside  Stassoff  s not  too  success- 
ful ‘Tempest’  and  devote  the  summer  to 
composing  a symphony  which  should 
throw  all  my  previous  works  into  the 
shade”;  but  by  August  the  symphonic 
poem  was  sketched  in  all  its  details. 
The  work  was  completed  in  October  and 
on  Dec.  10,  1873,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to 
his  brother  Modeste:  “My  pecuniary 

situation  will  shortly  be  improved.  ’The 
Tempest’  is  to  be  performed  next  week, 
when  I shall  receive  the  customary  300 
roubles  from  the  Musical  Society.  This 
sum  will  put  me  in  good  heart  again. 

I am  very  curious  to  hear  my  new  work 
from  which  I hope  so  much.” 

*The  first  performance  was  at  Moscow, 
Dec.  19,  1873,  when  X.  Rubinstein  con- 
ducted. It  was  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  same  season  at  an  extra  con- 
cert. 

In  October,  1874,  Tschaikowsky 
wrote  to  Napravnik,  thanking  him 
for  including  the  fantasia  in  his  rep- 
ertory, and  asked  him  to  set  right  a 
little  mistake  in  the  instrumentation. 
Napravnik  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  13, 
1874  Stassofit  was  greatly  pleased 

with  it:  " ‘The  Tempest,’  he  -wTOte,  “is 
fascinating!  Unlike  any  other  work! 
The  tempest  itself  is  not  remarkable, 
or  new;  Prospero,  too,  Is  nothing  out 
of  the  way,  and  at  the  close  you  have 
made  a very  commonplace  cadenza, 
such  as  one  might  find  in  the  finale 
of  an  Italian  opera — these  are  three 
blemishes.  But  all  the  rest  is  a mar- 
vel of  marvels!  Caliban,  Ariel,  the 
love-scene — all  belong  to  the  highest 
creations  of  art.  In  both  love  scenes, 
what  passion,  what  languor,  what 
beauty!  I know  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  The  wild,  uncouth  Caliban, 
the  wonderful  flights  of  Ariel — these 
are  creations  of  the  first  order.  In 
this  scene  the  orchestration  is  en- 
chanting. Rimsky  and  I send  you  our 
homage  and  • heartiest  congratulations 
upon  the  completion  of  such  a fine 
piece  of  workmanship.”  This  letter 
was  written  after  a rehearsal.  "Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  and  I sat  alone  In  the 
empty  hall  and  overflowed  with  de- 
light.”’ 

All  were  pleased — the  members  of  the 
“Invincible  Band”  and  their  foes — except 
Laroche,  who  said  that  Tschaikowsky 
recalled  Litolff  in  form  and  instru- 
mentation, and  Schumann  and  Glinka 
in  harmony.  As  an  organic  whole  this 
fantasia  was  a failure.  "The  details 
are  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  not  on 
the  same  level.  For  example,  the  tem- 
pest is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  in 
Berlioz’s  fantasia  on  the  same  subject 
(in  ‘Lelio’).  Tschaikowsky’s  storm  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  noisy  orchestra- 
tion, which  Is  of  so  deafening  a char- 
acter that  the  specialist  becomes  curi- 
ous to  discover  by  what  technical  means 
the  composer  has  succeeded  in  concoct- 
ing such  a pandemonium.” 

This  criticism  enraged  Tschaikowsky. 
He  wrote  to  Modeste,  complaining  of 
Laroche’s  references  to  other  composers. 
“As  though  I could  do  nothing  but  com- 
pile! I am  not  hurt  that  he  does  not 
like  ‘The  Tempest.’  I expected  as  much, 
and  I am  quite  contented  that  he  should 
merely  praise  the  details  of  the  work. 
It  is  the  general  tone  of  his  remarks  that 
annoys  me;  the  intimation  that  I have 
borrowed  everything  from  other  com- 
posers and  have  nothing  of  my  own.” 


"The  Tempest”  was  the  first  work  by 
Tschaikowsky  that  Mrs.  von  Meek,  who 
afterward  befriended  him,  and  finally 
wounded  him  to  the  quick,  heard.  "I 
cannot  tell  you  the  Impression  It  made 
on  me,”  she  wrote  to  him.  "For  several 
da,ys  1 was  half  out  of  my  mind.  * • • 
I was  seized  with  the  desir?  to  know 
something  of  the  man  who  created  it." 

But  Tschaikowsky  himself  suffered 
agonies  hearing  the  fantasia  played 
at  a Colonne  concert  in  Paris,  March 
9,  1879.  He  wrote  to  Modeste:  "The 
agonies  I endured  are  the  best  proof 
that  a country  life  is  the  most  toler- 
able for  me.  What  used  to  be  a pleas- 
ure— the  hearing  of  one  of  my  own 
works — has  now  become  a source  of 
misery.  The  evening  before  I began 
to  suffer  from  colic  and  nausea.  My 
agitation  continued  to  grow  crescen- 
do until  tlie  opening  chords,  and  while 
the  work  was  proceeding  I felt  I 
should  die  of  the  pain  in  my  heart. 
It  was  not  the  fear  of  failure  with 
the  public,  but  because  lately  the  first 
hearing  of  all  my  works  has  brought 
me  the  sharpest  disappointment.  Men- 
delssohn’s 'Reformation’  symphony 
preceded  ‘The  Tempest,’  and  all  the 
time  I was  admiring  this  fine  master- 
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Joce.  T have  not  attained  to  the  rank  I 
of  a master.  I still  write  like  a gifted  I 
young  man  from  whom  much  Is  to  be  i 
expected.  What  surprised  me  chiefly  ; 

as  the  fact  that  my  instrumentation 
sounded  so  poor.  Of  course,  my  rea- 
son told  me  I was  exaggerating  my 
own  defects,  hut  this  was  no  great 
consolation.  'The  Tempest’  was  not 
badly  played.  The  orchestra  took 
pains,  hut  showed  no  warmth  of  en- 
thusiasm. One  member  of  the  band,  a 
'cellist,  kept  staring,  smiling  and  nod- 
ding his  head,  as  much  as  to  say:  'Ex- 
cuse our  playing  such  an  extraordi- 
nary work;  It  is  not  our  fault;  we  are 
ordered  to  play  It  and  we  obey.'  Af- 
ter the  last  measures  had  died  away 
some  feeble  applause  followed,  min- 
gled with  two  or  three  audible  hisses, 
at  which  the  whole  room  broke  out 
into  exclamations  of  ‘Oh!  Oh!’  which 
were  intended  as  a kindly  protest 
| against  the  hisses.  Then  there  was 
| silence.  The  whole  affair  passed  over 
me  without  leaving  any  special  bit- 
terness. T was  only  vexed  to  feel  that 
'The  Tempest.’  which  I have  hitherto 
regarded  as  one  of  my  most  brilliant 
works,  Is  really  so  unimportant.  T 
left  the  room  and,  as  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  took  a two  hours’  'stroll. 

! Returning  home.  I wrote  a card  to 
j Colonne,  telling  him  that  I could  re- 
main only  another  day  In  Paris  and 
Icould  not,  therefore,  call  to  thank 
him  personally.  I must  soon  leave 
: Paris*  I am  reconciled  to  the  failure 
of  ‘The  Tempest.’  I speak  of  it  as  a 
I failure  to  myself,  hut  I console  my- 
! self  with  the  thought  that  * * * I 
j shall  at  last  compose  a fine  sympho- 
nic work.  And  so,  In  all  probability, 

I shall  strive  for  mastery  until  my 
last  breath  without  ever  attaining  it. 
Something  Is  lacking  in  me — T can  feel 
it — but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.” 


of  the  vvKolo  production) 
Monsieur  Scribe  hnd  concocted  a strlk 
ing  and  fascinating  libretto  of  super- 
natural feerie."  Halevy  wrote  the  mu- 
sic to  the  libretto,  and  “La  Tempesta" 
was  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  July  8,  1850,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary cast:  Mine.  Sontag  as  Miranda, 

Lablache  as  Caliban.  Coletti  as  Pros- 
pero,  Baucarde  as  Ferdinand  and  Car- 
lotta  Grisl  as  Ariel.  Many  congratu- 
lated Jacques  Halevy  on  a beautiful  air 
written  for  the  pantomimic  music  of 
Ariel.  Alas,  for  the  composer!  The  air 
was  Arne's  ‘‘Where  the  bee  sucks,” 
which  Halevy  had  Introduced.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  opera  was  at  first  tremen- 
dous, to  quote  Lumley’s  adjective. 
” ‘Never,  perhaps,  had  any  new  opera 
been  received  with  such  frenzied  ac- 
clamation.” Lablache’s  impersonation 
of  Caliban  was  remarkable.  But  the 
opera  did  not  live,  and  no  opera  based 
on  Shakespeare’s  play  has  lived.  Chor- 
ley  thought  that  “La  Tempesta"  had 
more  real  merit  than  the  world  agreed 
to  award  it.  “A  prayer  on  board  ship, 
in  the  impressible  ‘Storm’  prologue— a 
delicate  chorus  of  elves,  who  time  the 
flights  of  the  dancing  Ariel— the  great 
finale  to  the  second  act,  where  Caliban 
is  made  to  dance,  beautified  with  wine 
(including  a frank,  spirited  sea  song  and 
burden),  * * * are  all  good  and  ef- 
fective.” 


MEN  WHO  MADE  “THE  LOVE  CURE” 


The  Gazette  Musicale  published  a let- 
ter written  by  Tschalkowsky  to  Colonne 
in  which  he  thanked  him  for  the  fine  in- 
terpretation of  his  ‘‘difficult  and  un- 
grateful work."  “As  to  the  feeble  ap- 
plause and  somewhat  energetic  hisses 
with  which  the  public  greeted  my  un- 
lucky ‘Tempest,’  they  affected  me  deep- 
ly, but  did  not  surprise  me— I expected 
them.  If  a certain  degree  of  prejudice 
against  our  Muscovite  barbarity  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  the  intrinsic 
defects  of  the  work  itself  are  also  to 
blame.  The  form  Is  diffuse  and  lacking 
in  proportion.”  The  Gazette  Musicale 
published  a few  lines  with  the  letter  and 
described  It  as  a "rare  witness  to  the 
sincere  and  noble  modesty  of  a com- 
poser.” “The  Tempest”  was  played  again 
at  a Colonne  concert  In  1891.  when  the 
program  was  made  up  of  Tschaikowsly’s 
works  and  all  the  compositions  were 
successful. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music  to  “The 
Tempest,”  which  will  be  played  Tues- 
day night  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
was  composed  at  Laipslo  in  1861  when 
Sullivan  was  a student  at  the  Conser- 
vatory. Some  of  the  pieces  were 
played  in  Lelpsic  before  he  left  for 
England.  The  first  performance  of 
the  music  as  a whole  was  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  1862,  and  it  led  to  a 
friendship  between  the  composer  and 
Charles  Dickens.  Sullivan  was  only  19 
years  old  when  he  wrote  the  music, 
which  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  Ger- 
i man  In  spirit. 


"The  Tempest”  was  turned  Into  a bal. 
let  for  the  Opera,  Paris,  and  Arnbroise 
Thomas  wrote  music  for  it.  The  ballet 
was  produced  June  26,  1889.  The  music 
did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
composer  of  "Mlgnon.”  Miss  Mauri 
mimed  Miranda,  and  the  last  scene 
awakened  enthusiasm  with  a trireme 
appearing  with  half-nude  women  sus- 
pended on  its  sides. 


Left  to  Right — Karl  Llndau,  Co-Llbrettlst;  Edmund  Eyaler,  Composer;  Leo  Stein, 

Co-  Librettist. 


Shakespeare's  comedy  has  appealed 
1 to  many  composers. 
i When  Hugo  Wolf  was  30  years  old 

he  purposed  to  write  an  orchestral 
work  on  the  subject.  Reading  the  play 
again,  he  found  an  opera  subject 
fallen  from  heaven  into  his  lap.  “Pros- 
pero!  what  a majestic  bass!  Ferdinand, 
Miranda— a love  pair  like  Adam  and 
Eve!  Ariel!  I hear  already  the  loveliest 
coloraturell!  And  Caliban  and  Trln- 
culo  and  Stephano?  Such  a trefoil!!'.” 
He  sketched  a scenario.  Prospero 
in  the  second  scene  seemed  to 
him  a Wagnerian  figure.  “Imagine 
the  crazy  scene  between  Caliban,  Trin- 
culo  and  Stephano;  it  will  make 
people  burst!"  He  wrote  at  an- 
other time;  "This  Is  at  last  the  much- 
I sought  opera  subject— long  desired,  ar- 
dently wished  for,  incessantly  appear- 
ing and  Incessantly  vanishing,  but  final- 
ly surprised  and  clutched  fast,  never 
again  to  be  lost.”  But  his  enthusiasm 
come  to  naught.  Liliencron  would  not 
make  the  libretto  for  him  and  Wolf 
wrote:  "He  will  not  venture  to  touch 

Shakespeare.  He  offers  me  a tragedy, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  North 
America.  But,  in  spite  of  my  enthusi- 
asm for  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  unwashed 
troop,  I prefer  the  homeland  and  its 
native  Inhabitants,  who  know  the  ad- 
vantages of  soap.” 


A great  deal  of  music  has  been  writ- 
ten for  "The  Tempest.”  Purcell  wrote 
the  music  for  the  opera  by  Dryden; 
Arne  wrote  the  music  for  another  opera 
on  the  subject,  as  did  Johann  Christo- 
pher Smith,  Rolle,  Aspelmayer,  Luigi, 
Caruso,  Von  Winter,  Flei'schmann, 
Reichardt,  Bumsteeg,  Emmert,  Rung, 
Duvernoy’  (1880). 

There  is  much  stage  music  for  the 
play,  from  that  of  Matthew  Lock  (1673) 
to  that  of  Ernest  Chausson  for  Bouch- 
er’s adaptation  (1888).  Wilhelm  Tau- 
bert’s,  composed  in  1855  for  a perform- 
ance in  Berlin,  is  still  heard  and  It  was 
played  In  New  York  at  Daly's  when 
"The  Tempest”  was  revived  In  April, 
1897,  with  Miss  McIntosh  as  Miranda, 
Mr.  Clarke  as  Prospero,  Virginia  Earle 
as  Ariel,  and  Tyrone  Power  as  Caliban. 
Airs  by  Arne  and  Purcell  were  also 
used.  There  Is  incidental  music  by 
Seifriz,  Van  der  Stucken  and  others, 
with  overtures  by  Rietz,  Vierling,  Raff, 
and  Paine's  orchestra  fantasia. ' Pur- 
cell’s fine  music  is  too  often  set  to  words 
that  are  not  Shakespeare’s.  Some  of 
Arne’s  music  still  lives  and  is  still  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Herald  publishes  today  for  the 
first  time  In  Boston  a picture  of  the 
three  men  who  made  "The  Love  Cure” 
for  German  audiences,  before  Henry  W. 
Savage  secured  the  sole  American  rights 
to  the  operetta,  and  commissioned  Oliver 
Herford  to  Anglicize  the  story  and  the 
verses.  Mr.  Eysler’s  music  will  be  heard 
here  next  week.  We  are  informed  that 
the  composer,  though  only  85  years  old, 
"Is  gray  with  the  vicissitudes  of  many 
bitter  days;  but  he  is  young  at  heart, 
and  often  even  boyish  in  his  love  of 
simple  playfulness  and  simple,  happy 
fun.”  "The  Love  Cure”  is  his  first 
operetta,  but  he  is  now  at  work  on  an- 
other, as  yet  unnamed,  with  hook  by 
Felix  Doernmann,  to  be  completed  at 
Christmas,  and  produced  some  time  in 
February.  Mr.  Eysler,  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  of  the  modern 
school  of  composers  In  Vienna,  has 
written  two  symphonies,  chamber  music 
and  numerous  Lieder.  Leo  Stein,  the 
little  plump  man  of  the  picture,  is  Hun- 
garian by  birth,  a clever  satirist,  and 
now  famous  as  one  of  the  librettists  of 
"The  Merry  Widow.”  Karl  Lindau.  his 
associate  in  the  making  of  "The  Love 
Cure,”  is  German  born,  with  a faculty 
for  writing  humorous  verse. 


Eugene  Scribe  did  not  hesitate  to  | 
touch  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  a libretto  j 
which  was  offered  first  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  shocked  by  his  audacity  and  j 
refused  to  write  a note.  Scribe  put  In 
the  foreground  the  mad  love  of  Caliban 
for  Miranda  and  invented  the  power  of 
magic  flowers  given  by  Sycorax  to  her 
son.  Miranda  is  carried  off  by  Caliban] 
and  Scribe  devised  other  ingenious 
“dramatic  situations.”  As  Benjamin 
Lumley  said  solemnly,  after  stating 
! that  in  Scribe’s  version  Miranda,  de 
luded  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  im 
I prisoned  Sycorax,  is  about  to  attempi 
| the  life  of  the  sleeping  Ferdlnan 
j “Apart  from  the  reverent  feeling  for  t 
[ master-mind  of  Shakespeare  (if  th: 
reverence  could  be  waived  when  t 
mighty  name  entered  so  powerfully  In 
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Concerts  of  the  Week. 

| MONDAY:  Jordan  Hall.  3 P.  M.  Fritz 

Kr.eisler’s  violin  recital.  The  program 
will  be  as  follows:  “Sonata,  D Major,” 

Handel;  “Prelude  and  Allegro,”  Pugnani: 
i “Concerto,  A Minor/'  Viottl;  “Grave.” 
Friedemann  Bach;  “Chanson  Louia 
XIII.  and  Pavane,”  Louis  Couperin; 
“Allegretto,”  Boccherini;  “Larghetto,  B 
Flat  Major,”  Weber;  “Rondo  G Major,” 
Mozart;  “Canzonetta/’  Dvorak,  arid 
polonaise,  A Major,  Wienlawski. 

TUESDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  S P \f 

Tschalkowsky’s  Fantasia,  “The  Tempest” 
(first  time  in  Boston),  and  Sullivan's 
music  to  “The  Tempest,”  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  Shakespeare’s 
comedy  by  the  Ben  Greet  Co. 
WEDNESDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 

M.,  concert  in  aid  of  the  Woman’s  Char- 
ity Club  Hospital,  by  Miss  Tilly  Koenea, 

contralto,  her  first  appearance  here,  and 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner. 

Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Plano  recital. 
Pianola  pieces  played  by  Earl  William  Smith: 
Loeschhorn.  “Polonaise  Brillianto,”  op.  175, 
N»>.  1 ; Schubert- Lizt,  “I/ol>ewohl” ; Foote, 

“Pierrot/’  op.  34,  No.  1:  Schumann.  “Plian- 
tasle-Stucke,”  op.  12,  No.  2.  Miss  Harriet 
Sterling,  contralto,  will  sing  with  pianola 
accompaniment,  “O  Don  Fatale,”  from  Ver- 
di V “Don  Carlos.”  Secchi’s  “Love  Me  or 
Not”  and  Tschalkowsky’s  “Nur  Wer  die 
Sehnsucbt  Ken  nr.”  Miss  Anna  Howe  Hunt- 
ing. ’cellist,  will  play  Massenet’s  “Elegie” 
and  (ioltermann’s  Caprice  with  pianola  ac- 
companiment. 


THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  1\  M.  First 
concert  of  the  lless-Schroeder  quartet 
(Messrs.  Hess.  Theodorowicz.  Ferir,  Schroe- 
der),  second  season.  Dittersdorf,  quartet,  E 
flat  major:  Foote.  Theme  with  variations 
for  string  quartet,  op.  32,  A minor:  Debussy, 
two  movements  from  quartet,  G minor;  Bee- 
thoven, quartet,  C major,  op.  59,  No.  3. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Fourth 
public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor.  Schumann. 
Symphony  No.  2.  C major,  op  61;  iStrube. 
concerto  for  'cello  and  orchestra,  new  (ms);' 
Strauss,  “Till  Kulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks.” 
Mr.  Warnkc.  first  ’cellist  of  the  orchestra, 
will  be  the  soloist. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Song 
recital  by  Mine,  Schurnaun-Helnk.  See  spe- 
cial notice  for  program. 

Symphony  Hall  8 P.  M.  Fourth  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Program 
as  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  Recital. 

Mine.  Seliuniann-Heink,  who  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  after  singing  in 
Richard  Strauss’  “Electra”  and  in  con- 
certs with  great  success,  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Symphony  Hall  next 
Saturday  afternoon  at  2:39  o'clock.  Her 
program  will  be  as  follows: 

Das  erste  Veilohen Mendelssohn 

Gruss  Mendelssohn 

Venetianlsch.es  Gondellled  ....Mendelssohn 

Itallen  Mendelssohn 

FniehlingsUed Moim  > 

Gretchen  am  Splnnvad  Schubert 

Tod  und  das  Maedchen Schubert 

Rastlose  I.iebe  Schubert 

Doimeldtomrcr 

Feldelnsamkelt  Brahms 

Sapphieche  Ode  Brahms 

Von  ewiger  I.iebe  Brahms 

Trnum  (lurch  die  llaemmerung 

Befreit  Strauss 

Wiegenlied  Stein 

Ah  love  but  a day Mrs.  Beach 

Irish  Love  Song Miss  Lang 

Children's  Prayer  Reger 

Danza  Chadwick 


Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  will  give 
song  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall  on  the 
afternoons  of  Nov.  17  and  22. 

Serge  Rachmaninoff,  the  Russian 
pianist,  will  give  a recital  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov. 
10. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  will  play  in 
Chickering  Hall  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  9,  Sgambati's  quartet  In  C sharp 
minor,  op.  17;  Corelli's  Sonata  in  D 
minor  for  ‘cello,  and  Beethoven’s 
quartet  in  E minor,  op.  59,  No.  2. 
Ernst  Parabo  will  be  the  pianist. 


ISADORA  DUNCAN’S  REAPPEAR- 
ANCE. 

Isadora  Duncan  will  dance  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov. 
4.  She  will  have  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra  of  Symphony  men.  Miss  Dun- 
can will  present  scenes  from  "Iphigenie 
en  Aulide,”  with  music  by  Gluck.  She 
will  add  a number  of  dances  from  her 
classical  repertory.  Mr.  Mudgett  is  re- 
ceiving large  numbers  of  subscriptions 
for  Miss  Duncan’s  second  appearance 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  17,  when 
she  will  illustrate,  by  dance  and  pan- 
tomime, a number  of  classical  poems. 


CONCERT  NOTES. 

Miss  Janet  Duff  will  give  song  pictures 
and  Greek  dances  in  Fenway  Court  ac- 
companied by  a string  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Carl  Lamson,  Dec.  7,  at  4 
j o’clock. 

The  Milton  Educational  Society,  be- 
ginning its  fifth  season,  will  give  the 
first  of  three  concerts  tomorrow  evening. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  will  sing  songs 
by  Schubert,  Brahms,  Wolf,  Strauss  and 
| Schumann.  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  will 
I give  a piano  recital  in  January,  and  the 
Flonzaley  quartet  the  third  concert  on 
March  29. 

The  program  of  Mme.  Sembrich's  song 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  Friday  after- 
noon, Nov.  12,  will  be  as  follows:  Bach, 
Mein  glaeubiges  Herz;  Paradies,  ‘‘Quel 
Russcelleto”;  Handel,  "Oh,  Sleep!  Why 
Dost  Thou  Leave  Me?”  ''Hallelujah” 
from  “Esther”;  Schubert,  “Trock’iie 
Blumen,”  "Eifersuche  und  Stolz” ; Schu- 
mann, "Stille  Thraenen,”  “Roeselein, 
Roeselein”;  Brahms.  “Die  Mainacht,” 
“Sonntag,”  “Der  Schmeed";  Massenet, 
"L’Ame  des  Oiseaux,”  "L’Eventail”; 
Strauss,  “Allerseelen” ; La  Forge,  “The 
Sheepherder,”  “An  sinen  Boten”;  Nie- 
wiadamski,  "Otworz  Janku”;  Foote, 
"There  Sits  a Bird  on  Every  Tree.” 

Frederick  Hastings,  baritone,  whose 
song  recital  will  be  in  Steinert  Hall 
Tuesday  evening,  has  an  interesting 
program.  Schubert’s  “Lied  eines 
Schiffers  an  die  Dioscuren”  Is  seldom 
sung,  and  Schumann’s  "Talismane”  is 
unfamiliar.  There  will  be  songs  by 
Strauss,  Wolf  and  Berger. 

Carlo  Buonamicl’s  program  for  his 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  af. 
ternoon,  Nov.  9,  will  Include  Oswald’s 
“Valse  Lente”  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston,  as  Is  the  case  with  Cyril 
Scott’s  "Pierrot,”  Balakireffs’  "Isla- 
mey,”  Faure’s  fourth  Nocturne  and 
Moszkowski’s  “Les  Vagues”  are  not 
too  familiar. 

Mme.  Glsela  Weber,  violinist,  and 
wife  of  the  national  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
will  soon  give  a violin  recital  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

Yolanda  Mero,  a Hungarian  pianist 
of  distinction,  will  play  here  for  the 
flist  time  in  J'ordan  Hall  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Nov.  10. 


* PERSONAL. 

Alexander  Heinemann,  a German 
"chamber  singer,”  will  make  a concert 
tour  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Burrian,  the  tenor,  Who  gave  a 
remarkable  performance  of  Herod  in 
Strauss’  "Salome”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  is  in  a peck  of  trouble, 
He  is  seeking  a nullification  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  he  recently  disappeared,  hav- 
ing written  a letter  to  the  director  of 
the  Dresden  Opera  House,  saying  that 
as  his  life  was  threatened,  he  felt  him 
self  obliged  to  go  to  Austria.  The  Ber- 
lin Tagblatt  stated  that  a Jealous  hus- 
band was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Burrian’s 
departure. 

Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  told  a re 
porter  of  the  Chicago  Interocean  that 
she  would  rather  see  a prize  fight  than 
a suffragette  parade.  She  said  to  him 
in  her  breezy  manner:  WConVe  in,  and  I 
will  talk  prize  fight  with  you.  I know 
something  beside  music,  you  see.  That 
is  the  reason  I like  Chicago  newspaper 
men.  In  other  cities  they  send  up  cards, 
bow  and  scrape  as  though  I were  the 
only  prirna  donna,  while  here  you  rush 
in  and  talk  fast  about  such  jolly  things 
Now,  I never  saw  a prize  fight,  but  I 
would  rather  see  one  than  watch  a lot 
of  women  who  ought  to  be  at  home  tend, 
ing  their  babies  while  they  are  march- 
ing about  in  the  mud  waving  red  flags 
and  screaming  about  women’s  rights 
Women,  If  they  only  knew  it,  have  more 
power  today  than  men.  What  a godly 
gift  it  is  to  have  children  to  raise  into 
men  and  women.”  Incidentally  Mme 
Schumann-Heink  prophesied  that  Amer- 
ica in  20  years  will  rule  the  world 
Effete  monarchies  should  make  a note 
of  this. 

The  receipts  of  the  Birmingham  (Eng) 
festival,  Including  gifts,  amounted  to  i 
£10,685  against  £13,080  three  years  ago  i 
The  total  number  of  persons  attending 
all  the  performances  was  8349,  compared 
with  11.053  at  the  last  festival 
A band  called  "America’s  State  Band 
of  the  National  Guard”  played  the  first 
week  of  this  month  In  London  The 
players  were  described  as  "all  exceed- 
ingly energetic."  “Indeed,  it  was  fascin 
ating  to  watch  a young  performer  at  the 
back,  who  played  the  side-drum,  and 
the  bells,  and  the  tambourine  and  the 
thing  that  Imitates  the  bones,’  and  the 
thing  that  Imitates  the  scraping  of  feet 
on  the  floor,  and  sang,  and  whistled  and 
gave  the  negro  laugh— and  contrived  to 
chew  gum  all  the  while.  The  music 
played  Is  chiefly  American;  rattling 
braying,  and  jingling,  except  when,  now 
and  then,  some  pleasing  old  negro  mel- 
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Shyly  through  the  din.  IV el 

ii'ic'nF  this  very  energetic  and  very 

snappy  hand  being  quite  agreeable  to  is- 1 
1 -en  to  at  a distance  In  the  open  la.  But 
I in  the  Vldwych  Theatre 

There  are  contradictory  opinions 
about  Miss  Mary  Garden's  success  In 
about  . ..  Tj,e  dispatch  to  the 

*iid  that  the  Baris  newspapers 
•xir'reed  that  she  surpassed  Miss  Breval 
• fffi-e  r art  Her  Interpretation  Is  dif- 
| *"  * ' * 'She  represents  Monna  \ anna 

as  -a  heroine  weighted  by  her  gre 
sacrifice  and  resigned  to  martyrdom, 
eh.  is  calm  even  cold,  until  the  third 
scf  when  She  discloses  her  passion 

that  of  the  drama.  A d'®p“t'{'.tpnt’i! 
Nov  York  Times  says  th^  the  Par  & 
sian  critics  refuse  to  accord  1 
‘ \Air-  of  success,’*  and  confess  that 

--■*  ^..“vs»v 

media  condemns  the  performance. 

••From  the  instant  she  appears  shew 

she  Trie^out^hi^talks." she  stands  still! 
she  runs  about  dramatically.  Impasslte 

^ePtVe  than 

£ ^ rS^ 

h^r  role.  Her  playing  reflects 
2Ky  her  personal  feeling.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  she  is  Plainly  different  from 
what  she  was  in  the  first,  yet  she  fails 
To  show  the  psychological  development 
loeicallv  to  be  expected  in  such  a chai- 
acter  Relinquishing  the  hope  of  com- 
prehendlng  her.  the  spectator  ^andons 
himself  to  her  personal  charm,  but  ex  en 
this  in  the  last  act  is  no  consolation. 
Immediately  upon  her  entrance  she 
turns,  leaps,  pirouettes,  and  twists  her 
arms  in  spasms  contradictory  to  all  the 
laws  of  anatomy.  These  actions  are 
consummately  ridiculous.  They  are  the 
result  of  absolutely  false  Intuition  or 
else  of  chance.  Consequently  her  Inter- 
pretation cannot  be  more  than  super- 

fi<The  Important  announcement  Is  made 
that”  Mine  Jane  Noria’s  new  frocks 
measure  not  quite  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  at  the  hem  of  the  skirt;  that  no 
petticoat  Is  needed  and  none  worn. 


Drama,”  played  there  for  the  first  time 
in  England  Oct.  7.  The  Times  said: 
"When  he  has  no  more  to  say.  the  com- 
poser falls  back  on  fragments  of  Wag- 
ner, and  one  sequence  of  chords  which 
is  forever  associated  with  'Tristan'  is 
reiterated  with  curious  persistence." 

Robert  Schumann's  concert  piece  for 
four  horns  and  orchestra  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  a prom- 
enade concert  in  London,  Oct.  S,  and 
It  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  Times 
by  "lovely  effects  of  tone  which  sound; 
fresh  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
since  in  orchestration.”  The  Pall  Mail 
Gazette  said,  however,  "The  quality  of 
tone  of  the  solo  instruments  is  such 
that  one  is  bound  to  feel  they  are  un- 
suitable for  use  in  the  particular  form, 
the  ear  tires  of  the  color;  it  would  surely 
do  so  of  one  horn,  and  there  are  four. 
Nevertheless  there  were  many  moments 
in  the  concerto  when  beautiful  effects 
were  made  of  smoothly  changing  har- 
j monies.  Nothing  from  the  pen  of  so 
i sincere  a master  as  Schumann  can  be 
listened  to  without  respect,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  work  must  be  regarded 
ultimately  as  a not  altogether  success- 
ful experiment.” 


ilfiTpa 


to  fall  pa&fiumtely  in  love "With  ■ each 
other.  This,  of  course,  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a series  of  dramatic  and  high- 
ly emotional  scenes. ’’ 


Dents  is  uneven.  He  praises  the 
with  a masterly  fugue  on  an 
al  and  humorous  theme.  The  first 
nent  has  no  continuous  flow;  it  is 
e work,  and  the  short  fragments  I 
no  connection  with  each  other.  I 
icherzo  is  short  and  in  burlesque 
The  melodic  invention  of  the 
itto  Is  not  noteworthy;  only  toward 
>d  is  an  Impression  made.  Played 
ink  fort  by  the  Frankfort  quartet— 
his  performance  seems  to  have 
arlieT,  but  German  music  Journals 
miss  In  giving  dates  to  the  con- 
•eviewed— the  new  work  was  more 
,bly  criticised.  The  larghetto,  It 
made  a deep  Impression;  the  first 
nent  is  full  of  Beethoven’s  spirit, 
udlemce  and  tbe  daily  newspapers 
ot  care  for  the  scherzo,  but  Mr. 
nueller  says  that  they  erred  in 


iner  has  composed  a new 
h will  be  produced  In 
lharmonlc  concert. 
Geithner's  new  one-act 
te,”  will  be  produced  at 
Court  Opera  House, 
ew  works  by  Russians  are 
symphony  in  A major,  Ca- 
lg  quartet  op.  1C  and  Serla- 
so.iata  for  the  piano. 

Ion  critics  did  not  care  for 
r.  utnann’s  "Overture  to  a 


WORKS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Mr.  Spanuth,  the  editor  of  the  Sig- 
nale,  commenting  on  a revival  of  Mo- 
zart’s "Don  Giovanni,"  in  Berlin,  has 
much  to  say  about  scenery,  costumes, 
revisions  of  the  German  text,  etc.,  etc. 
He  then  imagines  an  opera  director 
saying  to  himself:  “I  purpose  to  give 
a Mozart  festival  five  years  from  now, 
and  with  that  in  view  I shall  begin 
today  to  train  young  and  unspoiled  sing- 
ers for  all  the  important  parts  in  Mo- 
zart's operas.  During  these  five  years 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sing  in  any 
of  Wagner’s  operas  or  any  operas  by 
the  younger  Italians.  They  will  seldom 
I sing  In  public,  but  from  morning  till 
I night  polish  the  voice  for  *bel  canto’ 
and  for  everything  that  is  connected 
1 with  it.”  At  the  performance  in  Berlin 
(Sept.  23),  the  part  of  Leporello  was 
•aken  by  Liebau,  a tenor.  i 

Christian  Sinding’s  violin  sonata  in  the 
I ancient  style  has  been  published,  and 
Uo  "has  Richard  Strauss'  "Feierlicher 
Emzug,”  for  14  trumpets,  four  horns, 
four  trombones,  two  tubas  and  drums. 

Reger’s  new  string  quartet,  E major, 

I op  109  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
I Berlin  Oct.  4 by  the  Frankfort  string 
quartet.  It  is  said  to  be  easy  and  in- 
I telligible  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
poser’s quartet  in  C minor;  the  technical 
difficulties  are  many.  Dr.  Leichtentritt 
I says  the  artistic  worth  of  the  four 


CHARITY  CLUB  CONCERT. 

At  the  concert  In  aid  of  the  Woman’s 
Charity  Club  of  Boston  in  Symphony 
Hall  next  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss 
Tilly  Koenen,  the  Dutch  contralto,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
and  sing:  Beethoven's  “An  die  Hoff- 

nung”  and  "In  Questa  Tomba,”  Paisiel- 
lo’s  "Zingarella,”  Tosti’s  "Pridonami 
la  Calma,"  Strauss’  "Wasserose"  and 
"Wiegenlied,”  Wolf’s  “Die  Zigeunerin.” 
Schubert’s  "Die  AHmacht."  Dr.  Ludwig 
Wuellner  will  sing  these  songs:  "Der 

Wegweiser,”  "Gruppe 
tarus,”  “Wer  nie 
“Erlking”;  Brahms, 

"Drei  Wandrer”; 
reiter”;  Sinding, 

Steinklopper’ 


Mr.  Martin  Harvey  lecturing  a few 
days  ago  in  Liverpool  attacked  two 
critics,  one  Mr.  Bin-ell,  an  amateur,  the 
other  Mr.  Walkley,  a professional.  Mr. 
Harvey  quoted  four  lines  of  "Hamlet, ” 
beginning  "Is  is  not  monstrous  that  this 
plaver  here.”  as  Shakespeare’s  definition 
of  the  art  of  acting,  and  then  said:  "In 
the  light  of  this  brilliant  illumination; 
upon  the  subject  we  may  disregard; 
the  poor  little  glimmer  of  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell's  pronouncement,  when  he  says. 
‘The  art  of  acting  is  the  art  of  mimicry, 
or  the  representation  of  feigned  emo- 
tions called  up  by  sham  situations.’ 
Such  a little  flicker  of  light  upon  the 
subject  as  this  is  only  sufficient  to  make! 
Mr.  Bin-ell’s  own  right  honorable  dark- 
ness visible.  Those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  Mr.  Walkley’s  address 
on  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Stage’ 
will  call  to  mind  that  he  referred  to; 
the  actor  as  ’something  less  than  a man 
—whatever  such  a nebulous  description, 
as  that  may  mean— and  found  that  there! 
was  ‘something  unmanly  in  the  actor’s 
making  capital  out  of  his  physical  ad- 
vantages.’ That  Mr.  Birrell  should  be-! 
tray  strange  ignorance  on  a question 
of  dramatic  art  is  not  surprising,  but 
that  Mr.  Walkley,  who  nightly  sits  in 
Judgment  upon  plays  and  actors,  should 
plumb  a lower  depth  of  Philistinism 
even  than  Mr.  Birrell,  gives  one  furi- 
ously to  think.” 


aus  dem  Tar- 
sein  Brod,”  and 
‘Verrat”;  Herman, 
Wolf,  "Der  Feuer- 
Ein  Weib”;  Strauss, 
and  "Caecilie.”  The 
singers  will  be  heard  in  these  duets: 
Brahms,  "Es  Rauschet  das  Wasser,’ 
"Edward,”  "So  Lass  uns  Wandern.” 


Then  Mr.  Harvey  said  that  Burbage, 
Betterton,  Garrick,  Kean,  Robson  had 


no  "physical  advantages.”  But  is  the 
statement  correct?  There  is  at  least 


statement  correct 
one  story  or  tradition,  coming  from  John 

Manningham  al  the  beginning  of  tire  I 
17th  century  to  show  that  Burbage  had 
physical  advantages.  Colley  Cibber] 
praised  the  person  of  Betterton.  Gar- 
rick was  famous  for  grace  and  a charm- 
ing smile,  and  did  not  Hazlitt  laud  in  a 
well-known  passage  the  figure  and  atti- 
tude of  Kean  in  “Richard  III.”  just  be- 
fore he  went  up  to  Lady  Anne  to  woo 
her.  As  a Londoner  well  replied  to  Mr 
Harvey:  “A  fine  voice,  an  expressive 
] face,  a brilliant  eye,  and  a graceful  car- 


London  Critic  Says  the  Piece 
Ranks  Among  His  Best  Efforts 
as  Example  of  Sheer  Crafts- 
manship. 


riage  are  all  Jihysical  advantages.  Mr. 
Harvey  seems  to  have  thought  of  height 
and  symmetry  only.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  the  actor  alone  who  ‘makes 
capital'  out  of  such  gifts.  The  barrister, 
the  preacher,  and  the  political  orator 
are  similarly  ‘unmanly’ — to  borrow  the 
phrase  Mr.  Harvey  quotes  from  Mr. 
Walkley." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  withdrawal  of  Pinero's  new  play, 
"Mid-Channel,"  was  mourned  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph  (London).  The  Tele- 
graph admits  that  the  subject  of  the 
play  was  rather  morbid  and  depressing; 
one  that  could  not  attract  those  who 
go  to  the  ‘theatre  to  laugh,  or  to  aid 
digestion.  "It  is  always  a matter  for 
real  regret,”  said  the  writer  of  the 
lamentation,  “when  the  work  of  a 
dramatist,  whose  aim  it  is  to  picture  j 
life  seriously,  earnestly  and  faithfully, 
as  he  himself  sees  it,  fails  to  lilt  thei 
public  taste.  This  is  the  risk  which 
every  author  who  writes  to~~satisfy  his 
own  ‘artistic  conscience’  rather  than 
with  tiie  object  of  pleasing  anyone  in 
pjarticular.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  that 
when  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  conceived  the 
idea  of  ‘Mid-Channel’  he  did  not  concern 
himself  overmuch  with  what  might  be 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  play.  With  the 
sing  because  I must.’  * * * As  an; 
example  of  sheer  craftsmanship,  ‘Mid-! 
Channel'  ranks  among  his  best  efforts.’’! 


The  Herald  alluded  recently  to 
the  discussion  in  London  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  Lear’s  speech  “And  my 
poor  fool  is  hanged!”  refers  to  the  jester 
or  Cordelia.  Some  one  wrote  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “A  great  actor,  Mac- 
eady,  and  a geat  witer,  Dickens,  re- 
garded the  verse  as  a reference  to  the 
death  of  the  Jester.  In  an  article  in 
the  Examiner  of  Feb.  4.  133S,  Dickens 
referred  to  ‘the  sublime  pathos  of  the 
close  when  Lear,  bending  over  the  dead 
body  of  all  he  had  left  to  love  upon  the 
earth,  connects  with  her  the  memory 
of  that  other  gentle,  faithful  and  loving 
being  who  had  passed  from  his  side — 
unites  in  that  moment  of  final  agony 
the  two  hearts  that  had  been  broken 
in  his  service,  and  exclaims,  ‘And  my 
poor  fool  is  hanged!’  ” 

In  the  Henry  Irving  edition  of  Shake- 
speare the  tail  piece  to  “King  Lear,” 
pictures  the  dead  Jester  with 
around  his  neck. 


rope 


Lewis  Waller  has  acquired  a new 
play  by  C,  M.  S.  McLellan,  which  deals! 
with  tl  o struggle  between  capital  rep-! 
resented  by  the  hero  and  labor  by  the; 
heroin^  and  those  who  surorund  her. 
The  scenes  are  in  America,  “where  the 
issues  obviously  can  be  treated  In  a 
larger  and  more  elemental  fashion  than 
in  this  country."  Mr,  McLellan  and 
Ivan  Caryll  are  at  work  on  a new  mu- 
sical comedy  for  Nat  Goodwin. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  of  Lo- 
bar's new  opera,  "The  Count  of  Lux- 
embourg.” with  a libretto  by  Willner, 
which  wil|  he  produced  at  Daly’s,  Lon- 
don. “The  story  circles  round  the  ad- 
venture.; of  two  young  fellows,  one  a 
penniless  artist  (Mr.  Robert  Evett),  the 
other  the  titular  hero.  In  order  to  help 
his  friend,  who  Js  at  the  point  of  starva- 
t -n,  the  cunt,  on  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a million  francs,  agrees  to  the 
proposal  made  by  a grand  duke  of  Rus- 
sia that  iie  shall  marry  a lady  of  whose 
name  and  position  he  is  uttrely  Ig- 
norant, and  whom  he  is  not  oven  per- 
mitted to  see.  The  ceremony  takes 
place,  a screen  separating  the  ‘happy’ 
couple,  who  are  fated  to  meet  later  and 


Mr.  Hawtrey's  new  play,  written  by 
Monckton  Hoffe,  was  produced  at 
Wyndham’s,  London,  the  21st.  The 
title  is  “Little  Damozel.”  Although 
Mr.  Hawtrey  took  the  leading  male 
part,  the  comedy  was  not  a star  piece, 
for  the  actress  who  will  play  the  dam- 
czel  has  an  equally  important  task. 
"The  action  of  the  piece,”  says  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  “which,  although  in 
the  main  comedy,  possesses  a distinct 
touch  ol'  seriousness,  lias  been  placed; 
by  the  author  in  that  country  whereofl 
Thackeray  wrote  so  enthusiastically.  It 
is  a picture  of  Bohemia  in  London  he) 
presents,  the  first  tind  third  acts  being 




W1, .....  and  good  huiiiSr.  * * * 

In  fine  ‘Smith’  is  a gay  success.  But 
it  would  be  still  more  gay  with  a little 
less  preaching  from  the  backwoodsman. 

He  seems  to  have  babies  on  the  brp.in. 

To  point  his  remarks  the  author  oblig- 
ingly furnishes  him  with  a tragic  epi- 
sode—the  death  of  a baby,  of  course 
while  its  mother  is  seated  at  the  bridge 
table.  We  decline  to  shed  a tear  over 
that  catastrophic  baby.  Algy,  the  ‘cices- 
beo,’  says,  ‘What  a bore!’  We  agree 
with  Algy.”  Here  are  some  examples 
of  the  dialogue:  “I  never  mind  what  a 
man  savs  to  me  when  I know  I can 
knock  him  down  if  I want  to.”  Miss 
Rohr  who  takes  the  part  of  a parlor 
maid’  when  the  hero,  played  by  Robert 
Lorraine  Marues,  says:  “So  sorry  J.o 
correct  you,  but  a parlor  maid  isn  t a 
handsome  woman.  .She  has  only  a good 
appearance.”  The  colonel  says  to  her: 
"Why  do  you  do  this?”  She  answers. 
“When  f see  a thing  wants  doing,  I 
do  it.”  “That’s  not  the  way  to  get  on  in 
service.” 


Here  is  a recipe  for  making  a success- 
ful farce.  It  was  published  as  an  ad- 
vertisement of  “The  J.  P.”  “Take  a 
brilliant  idea  and  handle  it  with  great 
care  and  discretion,  and  a beautiful 
lounge  at  a swagger  hotel,  a merry  old 
| magistrate,  a disappointed  actor,  a 
French  maid,  a baby  (bless  it),  a 
charming  girl  masquerading  as  a cap- 
tain, a fierce  major,  a comic  waiter,  an 
impecunious  husband,  two  or  three  la- 


dies of  various  occupations,  cards,  can- 
dlesticks, champagne,  cigarettes,  revolv- 
ers, a flight  Of  stairs,  to  say  nothing  of 
flighty  people,  plenty  of  electric  light 
(or  darkness  where  it  is  more  conven- 
ient), feeding  bottles  Bank  of  England 
notes,  newspapers,  beds,  pillows,  dre=s- 1 
ing  gowns  and  nightcaps.  Whisk  round 
unceasingly  to  a froth,  mix  freely  ■ with 
yells  of  laughter  and  serve  at  light- 
ning pace,  and  there  you  have  The 
J.  v:  ” 


John  Galsworthy’s  “Strife,”  translated 
into  German  by  Frank  Washington 
Kamff,  was  produced  at  the  City  Thea- 
tre, Cologpe,  with  great  success  Sept.  30. 

| The  author  was  present.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  London  was  moved  to  sa^  . 
“It  was  indeed  a misfortune  for  London 
that  this  splendid  labor-drama,  which 
was  an  ever-increasing  success  at  mati- 
ness,  was  robbed  merely  by 
stances  of  the  run  that  it  would  be 
certain  to  enjoy  over  here  it  only  it 
were  given  its  proper  chance. 

The  Londoners  contemplating  Miss 
Winifred  Emery,  who  played  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Mr.  Devereux's  “Sir  alter 
Raleigh”  at  Birmingham  Oct.  4,  insisted 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  be  more 
charming  than  the  virgin  queen,  who 
had  "black  teeth  and  a sallow  com- 
plexion." She  had  other  physical  and 
unpleasant  failings,  among  them  a 
strong  breath,  if  gossips  of  the  tune  are 
to  be  believed. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  secured 
“La  Foi”  for  Paris  and  she  will  take , 
the  part  of  the  blind  woman.  She  will 
play  this  season  in  a new  drama,,  Emile 
Moreau's  "Le  Proces  de  Jeanne  d’Arc  — 
will  it  be  more  successful  than  the  other 
dramas  founded  on  the  tragedy  of  the 
maid  of  Orieans?-in  a revival  of  Ros- 
tand’s “La  Princesse  Lointaine”;  in  a 
new  play  by  Paul  Hervieu,  a version  of 
“Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and  in  a gay  piece, 
"Panurgc.” 

Miss  Lottie  Vcnne  has  the  pervading 
fever  and  has  gone  on  the  vaudeville 
stage. 


laid  in  the  band  room  of  a Soho  restau- 
rant. Mr.  Hawtrey’s  character  is  that 
of  a social  wastrel  who,  starting  quite 
unheroically,  subsequently  contrives  to 
reedeem  himself  and  his  smirched  repu- 
tation. ” 

The  London  Times  describes  the  hero 
of  Mr.  Maugham's  latest  comedy, 
“Smith.”  produced  Sept.  3,  as  that  fa- 
miliar stage  figure  "The  backwoodsman 
in  revolt  against  the  frivolity  of  modern 
Londoners.”  He  is  Primitive  Man  act- 
ing as  missionary  for  the  conversion 
to  simplicity  of  the  over-clvlllzed.  Find- 
ing all  the  Kensington  ladles  of  his  ac- 
quaintance neglecting  their  nurseries 
for  the  bridge  table,  he  lectures  them] 
on  the  Whole  Duty  of  Women,  which, 
j;  it  appears,  is  first,  to  have  babies  and, 
j next,  to  suckle  them.  Thus  he  repeats 
Rousseau  unconsciously,  in  his  rough, 
backwoods  way.  If  it  were  only  Rous- 
seau that  he  repeats.  * * * Another 
object  at  which  ho  violently  preaches 
Is  the  ’cicisbco,’  the  married  woman’s 
‘poodle  dog’  or  ‘tame  cat.’  Here  >oui 
strike,  of  course,  another  stale  thing 
In  Mr.  Maugham’s  hotch-potch.  But 
the  stalcne-ss  is  relieved  by  the  author’s 


Dramatists  who  are  also  members  of 
Parliament  are  not  altogether  unknown. 
The  name  of  Sheridan  at  once  occurs  to 
the  memory,  while  more  recent  examples^ 
are  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  and  j 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason.'  It  has  for  some  [ 
little  time  been  a "secret  de  Polichinelie” 
that  Mr.  Edward  Denby,  author  of  "A 
Maid  of  Honor,”  now  being  played  in 
front  of  "The  Bells”  at  the  Queen’s, 
shares  a like  distinction.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  now  authorizes  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Edward  Denby  is  in  reality 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Hemmerde,  K.  C.,  re- 
corder for  Liverpool  and  M.  P.  for  East 
Denbigh,  whence  his  pseudonym.— Daily 
Telegraph  (London). 

The  title  of  Rudolf  Besier’s  new  play, 
"Don,”  at  the  Haymarket,  London,  is 
derived  from  the  nickname  given  to  that 
hero,  an  impulsive  man  who  has  a cer- 
tain kind  of  chivalry.  Herbert  French 
gives  an  idea  of  the  plot:  "An  episode 

of  an  exciting  kind  takes  place  in  a 
country  rectory,  and  persons  of  various- 
types  deliver  their  own  judgment  upon 
an  abnormal  act  of  Don’s  in  regard  to 
his  conduct  toward  a woman.  Although 
these  persons  express  extraordinarily 
different,  opinions,  yet,  In  a measure,  all 
are  right,  and  even  when  the  end  of  the 
play  is  reached  you  will  probably  hear 
a.  number  of  different  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  hero  acted  rightly  or 
wrongly.”  With  this  ptay  goes  a new 
one-act  piece,  "Gentlemen  of  the  Road.” 
by  Charles  MacEvoy,  which  deals  with 
tramp  life  and  a motor  car  accident. 


The  Morning  Telegraph  tells  a good 
story  of  Mr.  Dillingham  and  Mrs.  Jonis, 
the  mother  of  Elsie  Janis,  Mrs.  Janie 


Is  famous  for  her  devotion  to  her 
daughter’s  interests,  and  indefatigable 


IBM 


presenting-  them  In  detail  to  At 
lingham.  Calm  but  desperate,  lie  went 
to  his  printers  and  asked  them  to  pub- 
lish the  verisimilitude  of  a newspaper 
paragraph  for  him.  Mrs,  Janis  went  to 
the  manager’s  office  a few  days  later. 
"Mr.  Dll'ingham  listened  to  her  with 
a grave  face.  ’I  would  ho  willing.'  said 
he,  ‘to  do  all  these  things,  Mrs.  Janis: 
but  from  a newspaper  item  which . I 
have  In  my  possession  X see  that  you 

have  opened  negotiations  with  another 
..uiiagc  r.  wno  is  to  star  jour  daughter 
n a new  tragedy  called  'No  Mother  to 
Guide  Ker.’  He  then  placed  before  her 
the  imagined  paragraph." 

Cyril  Maude,  who  has  played  many 
parts  since  he  llrst  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  1SS3,  says  he  has  gained  his 
| greatest  enjoyment  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  "X  used  to  like  character 
parts  because  of  the  opportunities  thejf  j 
, afforded  me  of  sinking  my  own  Individ-  \ 
uality,  and  I had  an  idea  that  the  pub- | 
Ho  liked  me  in  parts  in  which  my  in- 
dividuality was  concealed.  It  took  me  a' 
long  time  to  find  out  that  this  was  not] 
| so.” 

The  Philadelphia  North  American 
tells  a pathetic  story  about  the  penni- 
less condition  of  two  white-haired  sis- 
ters of  the  late  Roland  Reed.  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  his  death  they 
gave  lavishly  to  charity.  Now  they  are 
hungry  and  live  "in  a hovel,”  too  proud 
to  beg. 

In  London  a person  who.  securing  a 
good  place  in  a queue,  stays  there  until 
he  finds  someone  ready  to  pay  him  for 
his  place  in  line,  is  called  a “flupper.” 
When  a “flupper’’  has  an  order  to  wait 
beforehand  lie  gets  a shilling  for  the 
first  hour  and  IS  pence  an  hour  after- 
wards. One  of  them  confided  to  a re- 
porter of  the  Dali.v  Mirror  that  he  often 
\ had  an  order  to  stand  for  the  pit  and 
! found  that  his  “sponse"  did  not  turn  up.  ] 
| Tile  most  this  "fiupper”  ever  made  was 
! two  shillings  and  sixpence.” 

| The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall ; 
Gazette,  alluding  to  Air.  Robert  Sick- 
ert’s article  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann  in 
the  New  Quarterly,  says:  “Air.  Sickert 

does  not  think  much  of  ‘The  Sunken 
Bell.’  Miss  Julia  Alarlowe  and  Air.  E. 
H.  Sothern  doubtless  remember  the  re- 
ception it  got  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  critics  when  if  was  presented  by 
them  at  the  Waldorf  a couple  of  years 
ago;  while  the  present  writer  still  has  -a 
vivid  recollection  of  two  ladies  in  the 
■stalls  who  wero  laughing  and  talking 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  two 
acts.  On  the  whole,  one  could  not  but 
sympathize  with  an  actor  and  actress 
who  had  rather  overrated  the  intellect- 
ual and  poetic  calibre  of  an  ordinary 
first-night  audience  in  the  West  end  of 
London.”  i 

It  appears  that  in  Washington,  D.  C..! 
there  is  a serious  menace  to  the  busi- 
ness of  5 and  10-cent  theatres.  “Itching” 
powders  and  “sneezing  powders,”  de- 
scribed as  "deleterious  to  health  and 
eyes  and  annoying  to  audiences,”  are 
dropped  on  the  floor  or  thrown  in  the 
air,  and  bombs  containing  some  foul- 
smelling  chemical  substance  are  se- 
creted or  dropped.  Health  officers  as 
well ' as  the  police  have  been  asked  to 
apply  a remedy. 

William  Kendal  says  of  himself  and 
his  wife:  "We  propose  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession in  the  same  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way  in  which  we  have  all  our  lives  en- 
deavorer  to  follow  it.”  The  name  Ken- 
dal, by  the  way,  was  given  to  Mr. 
Grimston  when  lie  first  went  on  the 
stage  by  Mowbray,  who  was  managing 
the  old  Royalty.  "Look  here,"  said 
i Mowbray,  "Garrick  first  appeared  as 
Air.  Lyddol;  you  must  be  billed  as  Mr. 
(Kendal.”  Mr.  Kendal  submitted  meek- 
ly, but  he  failed  to  see  the  logic  of 
.Mowbray’s  argument. 

coll  egITva  lets. 

There  Is  mourning  at  Tale,  for  the 
notice  has  been  posted  conspicu- 
ously: "No  private  servants  are  al- 

lowed In  the  college  buildings.”  In 
j other  words,  no  student  is  allowed  to 
[have  his  valet,  his  man,  not  to  speak 
of  butler,  boots,  bottle  washer.  "For 
[polishing  one  pair  of  shoes  each  day 
ithe  university  will  collect  $3  per  term, 
while  for  being  called  In  the  morning 
the  Yale  man  must  pay  the  bursar 
$1.50  per  term.”  "Per  term,”  like  "per 
week,”  Is  a vile  phrase  that  should 
not  be  countenanced  In  or  about  a 
hall  of  learning:  but  let  It  pass.  The 
Ironical  Cyrus  Northrup  no  longer 
corrects  compositions  and  the  com- 
posers In  the  class;  no  longer  pricks 
with  epigrammatic  stings  the  Yale 
student  to  a finer  sense  of  words  and 
their  value.  If  a janitor  cares  for 
clothes  and  laundry  and  makes  wood 
fires,  the  university  charges  $3  "per 
term”  additional.  Truly,  an  Alma 
Mater,  fostering  and  devoted,  forget- 
ful neither  of  the  soul  nor  of  clean 
socks  and  collars! 

The  curious  might  inquire  Into  the 
nature  of  the  shoes  polished,  whether 
he  term  “shoes”  includes  “boots” — 
possibly  "leg  boots”  are  worn  by  the 
son  of  some  western  statesman — | 
whether  the  polishing  Is  for  calf,  box  j 


Id,  vW'maJ1  patent,  e 
for  russet,  tan,  or  what  the  English 
know  as  "brown  boots.”  which  were  said 
lately  In  a London  court  to  be  a sure 
mark  of  the  wearer's  high  respect- 
ability. The  curious,  reading  that  a 
Yale  man  must  pay  the  bursar  $1.56 
"per  term”  for  being  called  In  the 
morning  may  ask  whether  the  bursar 
calls  personally;  whether  there  Is  a 
rude  awakening,  or  whether  the  ex- 
ample of  Montaigne's  father  is  re- 
'spected,  who,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  “to  awaken  young  children  and. 
as  it  were,  by  violence  to  startle  and 
fright  them  out  of  their  dead  sleep 
j doth  greatly  trouble  and  distemper 
their  brains,”  caused  his  son  to  be 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  some  instru- 
ment. But  to  the  chief  matter. 

It  seems,  from  the  present  prohibi- 
tion, that  Yale  studefits  have  been 
having  valets,  men  servants  to  brush 
their  clothes,  cull  out  the  cravat  in 
harmony  with  the  suit  and  fitting  the 
occasion,  examine  linen  and  distrib- 
ute it  in  drawers  or  on  shelves,  pre- 
pare the  bath  and,  perhaps,  perfume 
it,  give  advice  as  to  personal  car- 
riage and  behavior,  as  Mr.  William 
Collier  Is  instructed  in  "The  Patriot.” 
How  far  is  all  this  from  the  Spartan 
living  at  Yale  in  the  seventies,  when 
President  Hadley  was  a student,  and 
Bob  Cook  first  shaped  oarsmen! 
Then  shirts  and  collars  were  free  and 
interchangeable  to  all  in  the  entry, 
and  lucky  the  man  who  was  sure  of  a 
clean  shirt  all  his  own  for  a Sunday. 
“Tony,”  the  admirable  “Tony”  of  a 
tailor’s  shop,  was  the  counsellor  arid 
arbiter  in  matters  of  dress.  The  stu- 
dent, rich  or  poor,  usually  made  his 
fire — a Franklin  stove  was  the  thing 
— and  carried  up  the  water  for  his 
limited  bath.  There  was  no  bath- 
room in  any  of  the  college  buildings 
preferred  by  the  students — as  South. 
Baths  were  stolen  by  the  more  ad- 
venturous in  the  Theological  Build- 
ing, and  some  had  not  the  grace  to 
leave  the  soap  behind  them.  The 
student  blacked  his  boots,  and,  as  the 
janitor’s  service  was  wretched,  often 
made  his  bed  and  attempted  to  dilSt 
the  room.  Brave  days  of  democratic 
simplicity!  A student  that  would 
then  have  presumed  to  engage  a 
valet  would  have  been  hooted  from 
the  fence.  Nor  was  a student  called 
by  any  minion  of  the  university  for 
morning  prayers.  An  alarm  clock 
gave  hideous  -warning,  and  the  em- 
bryo statesman  or  president  of  a 
trust  company  rushed  Into  ulster  and 
high  boots  and  ran  to  the  chapel  in  a 
spirit  of  compulsory  devotion. 

And  now  the  student  is  relieved 
from  all  domestic  cares.  Janitors, 
the  bursar  and  the  university  itself 
look  after  his  boots,  shirts,  intimate 
garments.  Why  should  not  the  uni- 
versity provide  sound  ale  for  its  stu- 
! dents,  after  the  manner  of  colleges  in 
an  English  university?  Perhaps  even 
now  Moriarty’s  is  reckoned  as  one  of 
Yale’s  conspicuous  buildings,  and  the 
successor  of  Morlarty,  who  died  in  the 
I seventies,  is  named  in  the  list  of  in- 
structors. 

MEN  AND  THINGS 


Tnriey  being  strained 
helps  tho  cruvlltlee  of  the  stomach,  or 
specks  or  red  pimples  In  the  face.  Tho 
bees  dead  In  tho  comlti,  and  when  they 
are  through  dry  make  them  into  pow- 
der ns  Galen  In  Euporlst  writes, 
'mingle  them  with  the  honey  In  which 
| they  died,  and  anoint  the  parts  of  tho 
head  that  are  bald  and  thin-haired,  and 
I you  shall  see  thorn  grow  again.”  Loose 
syntax,  hut  a consolation  to  the  nf- 
! flirted. 


MoufTet  asks  to  what  purpose  Is  the 
sting  of  the  bee.  He  argued  first  that 
tho  sting  of  only  those  bees  that  are 
raving  mad  or  burning  with  some 
fever,  anger  or  hunger,  do  harm.  "But 
If  you  would  indeed  resolve  to  go 
sting  free,  or  at  least  heal  yourself 
being  stung;  expel  out  of  your  mind 
idleness,  impiety,  theft,  malice;  for 
those  that  are  defiled  with  those  vices 
they  set  upon  to  choose,  as  It  were, 
and  out  of  natural  instinct.  Beware 
also  in  especial  manner,  you  wear  not 
red  garments,  which  might  represent 
you  to  them,  to  he  a murtheror  or 
man  of  bloud;  as  also  that  you  be  not 
taken  by  them  for  an  unchaste  or  un- 
clean person."  Bees  were  also  used 
by  the  ancients,  according  to  Suldas, 
as  executors  of  punishment:  'They 

(the  ancients)  strip  the  malefactor 
stark  naked,  and  besmeared  his  body 
all  over  with  honey,  which  done,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  being  bound,  they 
exposed  him  to  the  heat  of  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  that  what  with  the  piercing 
rays  beating  upon  his  body,  what  with 
the  stinging  of  bees  and  files  and 
their  often  stabbing  and  wounding 
him,  he  did  at  length  suffer  a death 
answerable  to  his  life.”  This  reminds 
one  of  the  terrible  death  of  offenders 
in  boats  or  troughs  among  the  Per- 
sians as  described  by  Plutarch  in  his 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  The  description  is 
picturesquely  horrible  In  the  brave 
version  of  Sir  Thomas  North. 

Afouffet  says  not  a word  about  the 
creation  of  bees  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
ing rheumatism.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
reference  to  the  cure  in  "Bartholomeus 
de  Proprletatlbus  Rerum”  (1635),  a 
storehouse  of  curious  learning,  nor  in 
the  huge  natural  history  of  Pliny,  nor 
In  the  Invaluable  compilation  of  Paulus 
Aegineta.  When  was  the  apiarian  rem- 
edy first  suggested?  Was  It  before  or 
after  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
chestnut  as  a pocketable  cure,  or  at 
least  safeguard? 

Mr.  G.  Byron  Hatch  writes  to  The 
Herald  from  Stratton,  Me.:  “I  observe 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodsell  of 
New  York  said  a few  days  ago  In  his 
pulpit  that  old  age  begins  at  45  years. 
I also  saw  in  a newspaper  the  heading: 
‘Old  Man  Killed."  Reading  the  account 
of  the  accident,  I learned  that  the  ‘old 
man'  was  63.  Are  there  so  many 
young  Napoleons  In  finance,  railroad- 
ing, literature  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions that  there  is  no  hope,  physical -or 
mental,  for  a man  over  45?  Is  he  fit 
only  for  the  scrap  heap?  I take  it  a 
man  begins  to  grow  old  when  he  gives 
up  running  for  a street  car  or,  a pas- 
senger, waits  till  It  stops;  when  he  will 
take  only  one  cocktail  and  frowns  on 
beer;  when  he  Is  persuaded  to  read 
about  diet;  when  he  has  much  to  say 
about  the  actors  and  singers  that  in 
his  eyes  were  incomparable.  Old  age 
Is  not  a matter  of  years,  or  of  white 
hair,  or  of  baldness.” 


The  Herald  spoke  a few  days  ag4 
about  a bee-vaccinator  exhibited  at  an 
English  congress  of  bee-masters,  and 
about  rheumatism  and  opthalmia  cured 
by  the  stings  of  bees.  The  Herald  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  bee  sting 
as  a remedy  against  rheumatism  was 
apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Consult,  for  instance,  “The  Theatre  of 
Insects:  or,  Lesser  Living  Creatures,  as 
Bees,  Flies,  Caterpillars,  Spiders  (sic). 
Worms,  etc.,  a most  Elaborate  Work,” 
by  Thomas  Mouffet,  Doctor  in  Physlc.k 
(London,  1S58).  The  bee  is  discussed  in 
over  30  folio  pages — the  Names,  Descrip- 
tion and  Differences  of  Bees;  "the  Poli- 
tick, Ethick  and  Oeconomlck  Virtues  of 
Bees”;  the  Creation,  Generation  and 
Propagation  of  Bees;  "Of  the  Use  of 
Bees,  of  Drones  and  Theeves” ; and  so 
on,  not  forgetting  a fine  chapter  "Con- 
cerning Wax  Bee-glew,  dregs  of  Wax. 
Pissoceros,  Bees-Bread  and  of  Their 
Nature  and  Use.” 

Let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  bee  In 
medicine,  without  reference  to  wax  or 
honey  as  a medicament.  If  you  take 
bees  from  a hive  and  pound  their  bodies 
land  drink  them  with  some  diuretic,  or 
wine  and  milk,  the  mixture  will  relieve 
I dropsy,  the  gravel,  and  other  painful 
complaints  in  that  region.  Bees  that 
die  in  the  honey  help  dulness  of  sight 
or  hearing.  Pounded  together,  they  re- 
[ lieve  one  suffering  from  the  gripes, 
i Bees  soften  hard  ulcers,  heal  carbun- 


We  read  that  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Choral  Society  sang  MacLellan’s  Irri- 
gation Ode.  This  is  not  a hymn  in 
praise  of  Bacchus.  It  was  composed 
for  the  Irrigation  Congress  that  met  in 
Spokane. 

— 

! Mrs.  Francis  Laroche  of  Milwaukee 
wishes  to  be  divorced  because  Mr.  La- 
roche persistently  refuses  to  wear  cra- 
vats—she  says  "neckties”— which  match 
the  shades  of  her  gowns.  It  appears 
that  she  likes  to  have  him  go  shopping 
with  her,  and  for  these  occasions  he 
puts  on  a cravat  that  clashes  with  the 
color  of  her  dress.  Thus,  when  she 
wore  a plum-colored  silk,  he  was  re- 
splendent with  a flowing  green  four-in- 
hand;  when  she  wore  a dress  of  a light 
green  shade,  he  donned  a cravat  of  sky 
blue.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  toward 
the  husband,  if  only  because  he  is  com- 
pelled to  accompany  his  wife  on  a shop- 
ping expedition.  Any  man  that  is  so 
unselfish,  so  gallant,  as  to  humor  this 
unreasonable  desire  or  command  should 
be  permitted  to  wear  a cravat  that 
pleases  his  own  fancy  as  long  as  it  Is 
not  against  public  morals.  A wife 
might  as  well  insist  that  her  husband 
should  wear  stockings  that  would  match 
hers,  or  that  his  plug  hats  should  be 
constructed  with  a rivalling  brim. 
There  is  one  thing  on  which  husband 
and  wife  should  agree,  the  onion,  or,  as 
George  Meredith  described  it,  speaking 
of  domestic  happiness,  ttie  mutual  onion,  j 
There  should  always  be  individuality  in  j 
the  matter  of  cravats.  There  are  wives 
who,  recognizing  this,  search  diligently  I 
the  shops  for  surprising  patterns,  for 
daring  hues,  that  they  may  thus  bedeck 
the  idol  of  their  affections. 

'GREET  COMPANY?: 

The'  B?n  Greet  players  gave  a per-  | 
formanee  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's! 

; Dream”  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym-  j 
phony  Hall.  Mendelssohn’s  incidental  ! 
music  was  played  by  an  orchestra  of  50  I 
players  from  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  [ 


ISLE 

f cheat  ra,  conducted  by  Qustav  , Stnibe. 

' Tho  oast  was  as  follows  : 

Thoaus  Wulter  Book,  Kyaundcr.  Eric 
I Illlnd;  Demetrius,  David  Proctor;  Ptillos- 
I note.  John  11.  Astle.v;  Ktteu*,  l’hll  |>  (iol- 
den ; Quince,  Kryuk  MeBntee;  Snug, 
t’lwirles  G.  Barney;  Bottom.  B<-n  Greet; 
I- lute,  Pcrclvai  Seymour;  Snout,  Char:ea  R. 
Hopkins.  Starveling,  Cltarlra  Johnson; 
Mippolyta.  Grace  Halsey  Mills;  Herinla. 
Keith  VVnkeman;  Helena,  Violet  Vivian; 
Oberon.  George  Vivian;  Tltania,  Kulh  Viv- 
ian; Puck.  Mtlllcent  Kviaon. 

Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song”  was  In- 
terpolated, with  an  accompanying  dance 
by  Ruth  Vivian  and  fairies.  The  songs 
were  sting  by  Edith  Barry  Whitcomb. 

Much  lias  been  written  about  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare’s  plays  with- 
out scenery;  and  it  Is  curious  that  in 
a generation  when  plays  ore  produced 
with  sumptuous  stage  setting,  a gener- 
ation that  lias  developed  the  ’’extrava- 
ganza,” there  should  also  be  a revival 
of  the  .simple  and  naive  manner  of  per- 
formance of  Shakespeare’s  day. 

As  regards  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a production  without  scenery; 
not  only  is  the  performance  shortened, 
but  it  Is  smoother,  more  united.  Just 
as  the  modern  play,  written  for  sce- 
nery, would  be  impossible  without  it, 
so  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  full  of 
short  and  shifting  scenes  intended  to 
be  visualized  only  by  the  imagination, 
lose  continuity  and  significance  when 
they  are  broken  by  long  delays  punctu- 
ated by  hammering  behind  scenes. 

There  have  been  elaborate  per. 
formances  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  but  none  has  been  more  en- 
joyable than  that  of  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  were  necessarily  many 
cuts,  and  several  whole  scenes  were 
omitted,  as  the  first  scenes  of  acts  1 
and  2,  and  the  scene  in  Quince's 
house  in  act  4.  The  second  scene  be- 
tween Bottom  and  Titanla  was  much 
abridged,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  actor,  however  gifted,  could 
make  salient  the  true  comedy  of  this 
scene,  necessarily-  hampered  as  lie  is 
in  the  matter  of  enunciation. 

But  If  there  were  cuts,  there  were 
also  interpolations.  In  the  last  act 
Bottom,  as  Pyramus,  relapses  into  the 

error  he  made  at  rehearsal — "Wilt 
thou  at  Ninny’s  tomb,”  etc. — one  of 
the  most  brilliant  touches  of  comedy 
in  the  play.  The  dialogue  should 
proceed  without  interruption;  but 
i there  was  a second  correction  by 
Quince  as  prompter,  followed  by  de- 
fiance from  the  players.  It  was  capitally 
(lone  as  was  practically  all  of  the  scene, 
j but  there  was  so  much  "business”  as  to 
| make  the  eplside  more  farcical  than  it 
I reads. 

Mr.  Greet  had  an  excellent  make-up,  i 
and  be  played  with  much  humor  and  [ 
generally-  without  exaggeration.  His 
entrance  as  Pyramus  was  Irresistibly 
ludicrous,  and  so  was  his  exhibition  of  ! 
pique  when  it  required  the  united  per-  { 
suasion  of  the  courtiers  to  induce  him  ! 
to  continue  his  performance. 

The  rest  of  the  company  was  gener- 
ally good. 

Miss  ioiet  Vivian  was  a gracious, 
modest  Helena,  with  a voice  of  charm- 
ing quality,  with  distinction  in  action 
|and  In  repose.  Miss  Wakeman  as 
Hermia  overtopped  her  in  stature,  so 
that  the  speeches  on  that  subject  were 
omitted.  Miss  Ruth  Vivian  acted  and 
danced  the  part  of  Titania  better  than 
;she  read  it. 

Mr.  Vivian  as  Oberon  might  halve 

stepped  out  of  a fairy  tale.  From  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  he  gave  con 
tinuous  delight  by  the  ease  and  grace 
of  his  action.  He  read  his  lines  well 
though  without  special  distinction 
Mr.  Seymour  as  Flute,  alias  Tltisbe 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  his  per- 
formance of  the  latter  role,  which  ex- 
aggerated though  it  was,  had  an  irre- 
pressible quality  wholly  distinct  from 
the  labored  exaggeration  of  many  act- 
ors in  such  a part.  The  audience  was 
of  good  size  and  included  many  chil- 
dren. The  music  enhanced  the  play 
delightfully,  and  no  doubt  occasioned 
many  of  the  cuts.  As  it  was,  the  en- 
tire performance  lasted  about  two 
hours  and  a half. 


O 

MEN  AND  THINGS 

'At  last!  at  last!  The  part  ‘'Prophesy. 
Pyxis,”  Just  published,  completes  volume 
VII.  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  but 
the  completion  is  a boon  chiefly  because 
we  are  now  informed  as  to  "pyjamas” 
with  a “y.”  In  America  the  word  is 
Spelled  usually  with  an  "a.” 

Let  us  first  qudte  Jhe  definition; 
"Loose  drawers  or  trousers,  usually  of 
silk  or  cotton,  tied  round  the  waist, 
worn  by  both  sexes  amongst  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  adopted  by  Europeans, 
especially  for  night  wear;  in  England 
often  in  trade  use  inaccurately  applied 
to  a sleeping  suit  of  loose  trousers  and 
jacket.”  And  therefore  our  old  friend 
Ferguson  of  Beacon  street  sleeps  inac- 
curately In  "pyjamas.” 


When  the  word  appeared  for  the  first 
Lime  in  English  literature,  In  .1300  ac- 
cording to  this  dictionary,  it  was 
spelled  “pai  Jamahs”:  "Memorandum 

relative  to  Tippoo  Sultaun’s  wardrobe 


Mi 


1 jamahs  or  drawers."  In 
spelled  It  “plgummalis." 
..dmirers  of  Thackeray  eould 
5 an  examination  in  "The  Tretnon- 
s Adventures  of  Major  Gahagan"  a 
k of  delightful  fooling?  In  the  third 
pier  the  gallant  major,  having  killed 
enormous  Titan  soldier,  stripped  him 
his  "turhan,  cammerbund,  peijam- 
hs.  and  papooshes,"  and  then  put 
nt'on  to  go  forth  and  reconnoitre  the 


rhe  word  comes  from  the  Persian 
ae,"  or  “pay,”  foot,  leg,  and  “jamah,” 
>thlng.  garment,  and  In  Persian  the 
mpound  is  a substantive  In  the  singu- 
r.  In  English  compound  words  are 
cognised:  pyjama-sult,  pyjama-trou. 

rs.  pyjama-clad,  and  there  is  the  ad- 
cthe  “pyjam-ed,”  ns  in  this  sentence 
om  the  Westminster  Gazette:  “A 

ranger  who  strolled  Into  (say)  the  lord 
ilef  justice's  court,  pyjam-ed  and  not 


ut  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
e of  the  introduction  into  England 
pyjamas  as  a substitute  for  niglit- 
vti.  night  shirt,  nighty.  In  England, 
T;e  way.  nightgown  is  now  restricted 
the  light  bed  garment  worn  by 
men  and  children,  though  when 
ron's  Don  Juan  went  in  search  of  the 
jst.  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Duch- 
of  Fitz-Fulke, 

Ho  was  undrest. 

Ing  his  night  gown,  which  is  an  undress, 
jht-shift  was  a word  given  to  the 
rment  worn  by  women  at  night,  while 
rht-shirt  was  the  name  of  the  bed 
rment  for  men  and  boys. 


It  is,  of  course,  known  to  many  that 
women  as  well  as  men,  even  qf  the  richer 
classes  in  Europe,  slept  In  former  times 
without  a garment,  and  some  writers 
have  Inferred  from  the  use  of  the  term 
“naked  bed"  that  even  in  the  16th  cent- 
ury it  was  customary  to  sleep  in  a state 
of  nudity;  but  Buckle  suspected  that 
this  phrase  was  an  idiomatic  expression 
wiii  li  survived  for  a long  time  the  state 
of  things  that  originated  it.  We  know 
that  Anne  Bcrleyn  had  a night  gown  of  ] 
black  satin,  for  which  13  yards  were 
tsed  at  8 shillings  a yard,  and 


eight  yards  of  black  taffeta  for  lining  it 
at  3 shilling  the  yard.  But  a nightgown 
was  not  necessarily  the  garment  we 
know  as  a nightshirt.  Thus  Pepys  tells 
of  a woman  who  “ran  out  in  her  smock 
into  hei  feviary,  and  thither  her  woman 
brought  her  in  her  nightgown,”  which 
was  a loose  gown  for  pulling  on  at  night 
In  place  of  the  ordinary  clothes,  a dress- 
ing gown.  Men  wore  them,  too,  and 
they  were  often  luxurious,  furred  with 
lamo,  or  of  black  vefvet  with  lace  of 
gold.  The  word  In  this  sense  is  now 
only  historical.  The  nightgown  of  our 
own  colonial  days  was  practically  a 
dressing  gown,  but  it  was  worn  at  more 
formal  meetings  where  a dressing  gown 
would  have  been  Inadmissible.  “Night- 
gowns” were  even  worn  by  Americans  in 
their  counting-houses,  and  men  walked 
abroad  In  them.  The  nightgown  known 
today  was  then  a “night-rail,”  acoording 
to  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  who  adds 
that  all  rails  were  not  for  night  wear. 
“The  fashion  of  wearing  ‘immoderate 
great  rayles’  was  prohibited  by  law  in 
Massachusetts  In  1634.  The  garment  yat 
that  date  must  have  been  a woman's 
I loose  gown  or  sacque  worn  In  the  day- 
i time,  for  even  a meddling  Massachu- 
! setts  magistrate  would  scarce  dare  to 
ssy  what  kind  of  a nightrobe  a woman 
should  wear.”  (This  was  written  in  1901 
before  the  government  of  Boston  became 
strictly  paternal.)  The  New  English  Die 
toinary  admits  night  rail  only  as  a loose 
wrap,  dressing  jacket  or  dressing  gown, 
as  worn  by  women  when  in  undress; 
I thus  Esmond  tells  of  “my  lady  sitting 
| up  in  the  bed,  showing  herself  full 
dressed  under  her  night-rail.” 


“Naked  bed"  was  used  originally  with. 


I reference  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  en- 


sure Mr.  rtentTUKM  ouunson  would  ap- 
prove, from  the  engrossing  subject  of 
pyjamas,  especially  engrossing  at  this 
time,  for  we  were  told  last  Sunday 
that  Mr.  John  Drew,  in  the  comedy 
"Inconstant  George,”  "has  the  dernier 
crl  in  pyjamas,"  pyjamas  of  bine  silk,  | 
buff  silk,  pearl  silk— an  inexhaustible  i 
supply.  The  informant  "Berthe  Frou- 1 
Fi  ou"  of  tile  Morning  Telegraph  could 
not  make  out  from  her  seat  In'tlie  play-  | 
house  whether  Mr.  Drew  wore  the 
trousers  part  creased  or  turned  up,  or! 
whether  they  were  cut  peg-top.  Nor  is 
she  certain  whether  pyjamas  are  to  be 
classed  as  lingerie  or  men's  togs;  and 
should  the  bath  robe  match  the  pyja- 
mas in  nuance  of  color;  In  delicacy  of 
tone?  These  things  should  not  be  hid  j 

for.  as  Miss  Frou-Frou  remarks,  “Mr. 

j Drew  is  recognized  as  an  authority.” 

I There  are  actors  and  actresses,  singing  | 
i men  and  singing  women,  who  give  I 
names  to  cigars,  and  thus  there  is  j 
memory  of  them  long  after  they  strut 
for  the  last  time  on  the  stage,  years 
after  their  lips  are  dumb.  Why  should 
there  not  be  the  Drew  pyjamas,  but  al- 
ways with  a “y”?  It  is  true  the  brand  I 
would  give  food  to  the  punster,  but 
what  is  there  today  that  escapes  his 
voracious  maw? 


Lady  Cardigan’s  memoirs  are  no  doubt 
! delicious  gossip,  but  does  she  tell  anything 
about  the  invention  of  the  Cardigan,  the 
knitted  woollen  over- waistcoat  with  or 
without  sleeves?  Famous  men  and 
women  give  names  to  cigars,  chinks, 
articles  of  dress.  The  young  pitcher  of 
the  Plttsburgs  is  already  honored:  a 
cocktail  bears  his  name  and  has  al- 
ready worked  harm  In  the  proud  city 
and  brought  patriots  into  the  police 
court.  Was  the  Cardigan  the  earl's  own 
invention?  j . . 


“HAMLET”  PLAYED 
AT  CASTLE  SURE 


naked;  later  it  denoted  the  re- 
moval of  ordinary  wearing  apparel,  and 
Buckle  was  undoubtedly  correct  in  his 
surmise.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
fine  ahlrta  were  not  commonly  used  by 
women  even  by  day  In  the  centuriea 
concerning  which  there  is  now  disputing 
about  night  dress.  Queen  Isabelle  of 
Bavaria,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  was  taxed 
with  wild  extravagance  because  she  had 
two  cotton  shirts.  Women’s  shirts  In 
the  14th  century  were  commonly  of 
-f  "ge.  Peignot  says  they  removed  them 
when  they  went  to  bed.  “However,"  he 
adds,  “we  do  not  believe  that  the  Inde- 
cent custom  of  sleeping  without  a shirt 


n of  Henry  III.”  There 
intome  informs  us— I 
blondes,  who  preferred  black 
their  beds,  and  were  not  par- 
out  shirts  or  blankets.  The 
ould  read  Dr.  Cabanes’  arti- 
t Is  the  Date  of  the  Night- 
Study  in  Retrospective  Hy- 
bllshed  in  the  first  volume  of 
scretions  de  rHIstoire.”  We 
him  that  the  Grande  Madem- 
e a ehirt  by  day  and  a shirt  by 
ae  her  stock  was  limited,  her 
day  ehirt  was  washed  at  night  and  her 
night  shirt  In  the  day,  and  ibis  she  ad- 
mitted was  very  inconvenient. 


Thus  we  have  wandered  in  a spirit  of 
sc 'entitle  investigation,  which  we  are 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  “Ham- 
let”; tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Shakes- 
peare. 

Hamlet John  Craig 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  ..  .George  Hassell 

Claudius William  Parke 

Polonius Donald  Meek 

Laertes Theodore  Friebus 

Horatio Bert  Young 

P.osenerantz Winfred  Young 

Gullderstern George  Brackett 

Marceilus William  Walsh 

Bernardo Russell  Clarke 

Francisco Frank  Bertrand 

Osrtc Winfred  Young 

First  Gravedigger Donald  Meek 

Second  Gravedigger A1  Roberts 

A Priest Russell  Clarke 

First  Player W.  C.  Walsh 

Second  Player Frank  Bertrand 

Third  Player — .....John  Kellar 

Player  Queen Mabel  Colcord  ; 

Gertrude Gertrude  Binley 

Ophelia Mary  Young 

The  production  was  marked  by  sin- 
cerity, care  in  the  ensemble  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  The  version  was  neces- 
sarily cut  In  order  to  bring  the  per- 
formance within  reasonable  length,  and 
the  omissions  were  made  for  the  most 
part  with  skill.  A spectator  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  play  would  have 
been  puzzled,  however,  to  know  why 
Hamlet  left  Denmark  and  why  his  sud- 
den return  so  moved  the  king. 

It  was  a mistake  to  accompany 
with  music  the  opening  of  the  great 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  | 
Music  accompanying  spoken  dialogue  i 
is  almost  always  an  impertinence,  j 
end  In  this  Instance  it  was  a sad  dis-  i 
traction.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  | 
that  there  was  so  frequent  a use  of  j 
miniatures  of  Hamlet's  father  and  of 
Claudius.  When  did  this  abuse  first  I 
creep  in?  I remember  long  ago  a I 
performance  of  “Hamlet"  in  which 
portraits,  presumably  oil  paintings, 
of  the  murdered  King  and  his  sue-  | 
cf  ssor  were  hung  in  the  Queen’s  closet, 
end  Hamlet  pointed  to  them  with  fine 
effect,  but  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated actors  of  bygone  years  contented 
themselves  with  mental  portraiture  even 
in  the  closet  scene.  It  was  considered  a 
daring  innovation  when  a Hamlet  com- 
pared the  miniature  that  hung  from  his 
neck  with  one  worn  by  the  Queen. 

But  it  is  now  the  fashio'n  for  Hamlet 
to  gaze  at  his  father's  miniature  on  all 
occasions,  and  even  Rosencrantz  and 
Gullderstern  are  provided  thoughtfully 
with  little  portraits  of  Claudius,  to  il- 
luminate a few  lines  in  the  text.  The 
wonder  is  that  Polonius  and  Horatio  are 
not  ornamented  In  like  manner  and  that 
the  Ghost  does  not  point  dismally  to  a 
miniature  of  the  Queen  when  he  is  com- 
manding Hamlet  on  the  platform  to  bo 
gentle  with  her. 

The  performance  was  in  maiiv  re- 
spects an  interesting  one.  A perform- 
ance of  the  tragedy  must  indeed  be 
execrable  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  inter- 
est, and  it  has  been  well  said  that  no 
actor  ever  failed  completely  in  the  part 
of  the  prince  except  E.  8.  Willard,  who 
played  it  as  though  Hamlet  were  a 
frockcoated  dissenting  clergyman,  with 
a choke-collar.  Even  the  performance 
that  Pip  saw  In  "Great  Expectations," 
the  performance  that  was  "massive  and 
concrete,”  wa3  endurable. 

Mr.  Craig’s  conception  of  the  prince 
i evidently  that  of  an  intensely  human 
being,  an  ‘agreeable  companion,  one 


that  had  "seen  the  seven  stars  hi  hi- 

student  days,  warm  blooded,  virile.  Me 
preferred  to  portray  him  as  a man  of 
flesh  and  blood  rather  than  as  a 
dreamer,  a post-graduate  student  of 
psychology,  or  an  earnest  member  of 
the  society  for  psychical  research.  He 
struck  a manly  note  in  the  first  act, 
and  his  performance  was  often  engross- 
ing, but  there  was  not  the  same  au- 
thoritative confidence  in  scenes  that, 
followed.  In  the  scene  with  Ophelia  he 
was  violent,  and  he  forgot  even  in  sim- 
ulated rage  that  lie  was  both  a prince 
and  a lover. 

The  one  chief  blemish  of  his  perform- 
ance throughout  was  the  absence  of 
princely  courtesy.  This  was  also  notice- 
able in  the  scene  with  his  mother,  in 
which  there  was  not  one  touch  of  ten- 
derness, not  a suggestion  of  filial  sym- 
pathy. ’ This  Hamlet  was  constantly 
straightforward.  There  was  no  convinc- 
ing expression  of  doubt  or  hesitation. 
The  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Craig  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  King  in  the  play 
scene  and  his  hatred  was  so  unfeigned, 
bo  apparent  to  the  court,  that  the  King 
might  well  have  been  excused  for  sum- 
moning at  once  the  headsman.  Hamlet 
is  a human  being,  not  an  abstraction, 
not  a thesis;  but  he  is  not  primarily  a 
man  of  action.  If  he  were,  there  would 
be  no  play. 

Mr  Meek  was  an  excellent  Polonius, 
and  while  he  respected  the  conventional 
view  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  he  made 
him  something  more  than  a Pantaloon. 
Mr.  Parke  played  the  part  of  Claudius 
with  dignity,  and  for  once  there  was 
not  the  sight  of  a pasteboard  king.  Mr. 
Hassell  thought  to  make  the  Ghost  more 
impressive  by  breaking  his  lines  into 
sections  of  a few  words  with  a sub-cel- 
lar  voice.  Mr.  Walsh  spoke  the  player  s 
narration  of  Priam  and  the  mobled 
queen  effectively.  Miss  Binley  showed 
discretion  as  Gertrude  until  the  scene 
in  the  closet,  where  she  became  aggres- 
sively melodramatic  and  indulged  her- 
self in  hysterical  weeping  and  moaning 
that  is  usually  associated  with  the  mad 
lady  of  the  village  and  straw  in  the 
hair.-  As  for  Horatio,  Rosencrantz  andj 
' Guilderstern  the  rest  is  silence. 

Miss  Young,  it  was  announced,  played] 
Ophelia  for  the  first  time.  The  part  of 
this  rose  in  May  is  a taxing  one,  and 
many  actresses  of  reputation  have  done 
little  with  it  or  have  failed  completely. 
The  part  is  not  one  with  which  Miss 
Young  would  be  at  once  named  by  those 
who  have  admired  her  in  lighter  plays. 
Bhe  made  one  point  that  is  usually 
missed  by  actresses:  In  the  scene  with 

Hamlet  she  was  evidently  unconscious 
of  the  listeners  behind  the  arras  and  of 
the  trap  laid  for  her  lover.  It  was  her 
first  performance  of  the  part,  and  in 
certain  ways  it  was  creditable  to  her,  if 
It  was  not  often  convincing  and  moving. 

The  scenery,  costumes  and  stage  man- 
agement were  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  the  theatre.  An  interested  audience 
applauded  heartily  and  there  were  sev- 
eral curtain  calls. 


fnrfSloribal  point  of  vlewf  such  a pro- ' 
gram  as  was  played  yesterday  Is  pleas- 
ant. Considered  as  an  individual  pro- 
gram, it  leaves  many  listeners  unsat- 
isfied. 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  second  recital  will  be  in 
Jordan  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Nov.  15. 


FRITZ  KREiSLER’S  RECITAL 


Violinist  Gives  First  of  Season’s  Con- 


certs in  Jordan  Hall. 


rl-  £ 


Fritz  Krelsler  gave  his  first  recital 
of  the  season  in  Jordan  Hall  last 
evening.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Sonata  in  D major,  Handel;  prelude 
and  allegro,  Pugnani;  concerto,  A 
minor,  Viotti;  Grave,  Friedmann 
Bach;  chanson  Louis  XIII.  and  Pa- 
vane,  Couperin;  allegretto,  Bocche- 
rini: Larghetto,  B flat  major,  Weber; 
rondo,  G major,  Mozart;  canzonetta, 
Dvorak;  polonaise,  A major,  Wieni- 
awski. 

The  D major  sonata  of  Handel  Is 
.less  often  heard  in  concert  than  that 
In  A major,  but  It  Is  of  similar  con- 
struction and  greater  beauty,  giving 
fine  opportunity  for  a manly  vigor  of 
style  wherein  Mr.  Krelsler  Is  certain- 
ly the  equal  of  any  living  violinist. 

The  broad,  stately  Prelude  and  the 
allegro  of  Pugnani  were  superbly 
played.  Vlotti’s  concerto  proved  a good 
lesson  for  thd  many  young  players  in 
the  audience,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to 
hear  it  performed  by  a master.  The 
accompaniment  was  that  supplied  by 
David  from  the  figured  bass.  The  sec- 
ond movement  was  especially  liked  by 
the  audienee,  as  Mr.  Krelsler  played  it 
with  the  mute.  In  this  and  t lie  first 
movement  the  cadenzas  supplied  were 
Mr.  Kreisler's  own,  and  they  are  inter- 
esting and  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  composition. 

Of  the  other  numbers,  the  Grave 
movement  of  Friedmann  Bach,  similar 
in  style  to  many  of  the  elder  Bach’s 
sonata  movements,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  showed  Mr.  Kreisler's  violin 
to  great  advantage.  The  canzonetta,  a 
charming  little  minor  melody,  and  the 
Wienal  wsfkl  polonaise,  were  Mr.  ICries- 
ler's  tribute  to  conventionality.  The 
latter  was  given  with  the  usual  bril- 
liance and  dash.  The  encores  were  the 
Tartini  variations,  a waltz  of  banner, 
transcribed  by  Krelsler  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  the  hunioreske  of  Dvorak, 
played  by  request. 

Since  Mr.  Krelsler  “has  taken  to  mini- 
ature painting”  with  his  violin  how,  his 
programs  have  lost  a certain  Interest  for 
many  of  his  admirers,  especially  the  vio- 
linists, who  look  forward  to  hearing 
compositions  which  are  great  as  well  as 
beautiful.  From  an  artist  like  Mr. 
K reisler  one  expect’s  big  things.  As  one 
of  a series  of  programs,  developed  from 


15  EXTRA  OPERA  NIGHTS. 


Boston  Management  Arranges  to 
Meet  the  Heavy  Demand. 


Owing  to  the  tremendous  demand  of 
the  general  public  of  Boston  and  New 
England  for  seats  for  the  performances 
at  the  New  Opera  House,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  has 
decided  to  give  15  additional  perform- 
ances on  each  Thursday  evening  of  the 
15  weeks’  season.  These  performances 
will  be  of  general  excellence  and  with 
full  star  casts. 

Ever  since  the  first  announcement  was 
made  that  all  the  $3  seats  are  sold  for 
every  performance  which  was  originally 
scheduled,  the  directors  were  urged  to 
find  means  by  which  the  great  general 
public  of  Greater  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land could  be  accommodated.  Thous- 
ands of  requests  have  been  received 
from  Providence,  Worcester,  Spring- 
field,  Framingham,  Brockton,  Salem, 
Lynn.  Manchester.  Haverhill  and  dozens 
of  other  cities  and  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land. Music  lovers  of  these  cities,  who 
hoped  that  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
New  Boston  Opera  House  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  grand 
opera  during  the  coming  season,  were 
keenly  disappointed  at  finding  that  the 
seats  they  desired  were  all  sold  for  the 
season  of  60  performances. 

The  management  has  Instructed  the 
subscription  department,  which  Is  now 
located  at  the  new  opera  house,  to  ac- 
cept subscriptions  for  these  15  Thurs- 
day evenings.  The  prices  of  seats  will; 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  subscrip- 
tion performances,  namely,  $45  $30.| 

$22.50  and  $15.  Applicants  should  call 
in  person,  select  their  seats  and  re- 
ceive a coupon  for  their  tickets  for! 
the  15  performances  immediately.  The! 
subscription  list  for  these  Thursday' 
evening  extra  performances  will  be 
open  until  Thursday,  Nov.  4;  after  that 
date  no  subscriptions  will  be  accepted 
and  the  remaining  seats  will  be  offered 
at  the  regular  box  office. 

Mail  orders  for  Thursdajr  evening 
season  tickets  should  be  addressed  to 
the  subscription  department,  Boston 
Opera  House.  Seats  will  be  assigned 
in  the  order  they  are  received. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


“Arizona”  Played  in  Good  Style  by 
Excellent  Company. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— “Arizona,” 
a drama  in  four  act.=,  by  Augustus 


Thomas.  Cast: 

Hurry  Cmiby Ernest  Allen 

Col.  Bonham Clarence  Heritage 

Sam  Wong.  John  Forris 

Mrs.  Canby Miss  Sadie  Duff 

Estrella  Bonham Miss  Dorothy  Lyon 

Lena  Kellar Miss  Julia  Morris 

Lieut.  Denton Edward  Farrell 

Bonita  Canby Miss  Alma  Bradley 

Capt.  Hodgman Eoy  Gordon 

Tony  Mostano,  a vaquero John  Drury 

I Scrgt.  Kellar,  11th  U.  S.  Cavalry 

Frederick  Murray 


BOWDOIN  SQUARE  THEATRE  j 
"The  Cotton  King,"  a drama  in  fi'C] 
acts,  by  Sutton  Vane. 


John  Osborn Frederick  Van  Reigselaev  j, 

Richard  Stock ley James  a Ba^ett 

Yin  FotlrOf'J  ns*  l 


Da  Fonseca 
Benjamin  Tupper. 
James  Shillinglaw 

Silas  Kent 

Rev.  Mr.  Ponder.  . . . 


. . .Tommy  Shearer  j 
James  E.  Humphrey  , 

George  Mack 

. .Harry  Brooks 

nr  Gilbert  ‘.'.Harold  Clairmont 

Snui  i Samuel  Brack 

HMt v Dra'vton  . Edytha  Ketchum 
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Harry  Lauder  returned  to  Boston  yes- 
terday and  at  the  American  Music  Hall 
again  demonstrated  how  inadequate  arc 
his  imitators.  Crowded  houses  afternoon 
and  evening  laughed  with  him  for  an 
hour  and  applauded  vehemently  for 
more. 

1 landclapping  greeted  his  name, 
flashed  on  the  announcement  board,  at 
the  end  of  every  chorus  there  was  more, 
and  the  first  familiar  bars  of  "She  is 
My  Daisy”  were  the  signal  for  a mur- 
mur of  satisfaction  that  swelled  into  a 
roar  of  applause  even  before  the  come- 
dian swaggered  on  to  the  stage  In  his 
absurd  Horse  Kilties  uniform. 

"My  Heart’s  in  the  Hielands,”  fresh 
and  tuneful,  introduced  Mr.  Lauder,  wiio 
sanfc  its  lilting  melody  simply,  to  the 
subdued  accompaniment  of  the  strings. 
Mo  left  the  stage  to  reappear  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  Scotch  fisherman,  beard- 
ed, coarsely  clad  and  smoking  a cutty. 
He  sang  a comic  sea  song,  full  of  burr 
and  swing,  and  told  a Wondrous  tale  of 
how  lie  anil  “Shack"  discovered  the  south 
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immense 

lUdltors,  vho  hung  on  ev 
houted  with  laughter  when 
vent  home. 

What  amounted  to  a one-act  play,  done 
by  Mr.  Lauder  all  alone,  was  the  song, 
“She  Doesna  Care  for  Me."  It  was 
perhaps  the  best  thing  he  did— comedy 
pathos  tumbling  over  each  other, 
heartbreak  of  the  lovelorn  lad  off- 
set by  his  uncouth  way  of  telling  about 
The  "business"  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  player  turned  every  word  and 
gesture  and  little  movement  to  account 
in  this  bit  of  character  portrayal, 
showed  him  not  only  a finished  corne- 
lian. but  a trained  actor. 

The  crowd  could  not  get  enough  of 
‘She  Is  My  Daisy."  next  in  line,  and 
only  ceased  applauding  because  tho  spot- 
light waiting  at  the  first  entrance  indi- 
eated  that  Mr.  Lauder  was  not  gone 
for  good.  Then  the  orchestra  began  to 
play  softly  "I  Love  a Lassie,"  anil  the 
comedian  re-entered,  brave  in  Sunday 
best  of  kilt  and  plaid,  to  sing  the  song 
that  is  as  sweet  as  any  in  his  reper- 
toire. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Lauder  had 
to  make  a speech.  It  was  only  a little 
one,  saying  how  glad  he  was  to  be  back 
in  Boston;  then  he  sang  again,  his  voice 
showing  to  greater  advantage  than 
ever  in  the  absence  of  accompaniment, 
a slow-paced  song  in  serious  vein  about 
Scotland  and  the  old  folks  there.  Then 
they  let  him  go.  and  about  everybody 
went  along  home,  too. 

Mr.  Lauder's  engagement  will  last  but 
one  week.  Next  week  be  goes  to  Brook. 
,lyn. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  mildly  amusing. 
Josie  McIntyre,  character  comedienne,  is 
young  and  natural.  She  sings  several 
songs  in  a way  that  makes  one  overlook 
the  fact  that  they  might  have  been  bet- 
ter chosen,  and  the  time  passes  pleas- 
antly while  she  is  before  the  footlights. 

Vincent  McCarthy  and  Agnes  Major 
have  a nonsensical  sketch,  “On  Ac- 
count of  a Count,"  which  they  make  go 
by  sheer  hard  work.  Most  of  this  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  makes  the  farce  very  funny  in 
spots. 

Rafayette’s  dogs,  held  over  from  last 
week,  repeat  their  novel  and  difficult 
acrobatic  antics.  Some  of  the  animals 
do  standing  somersaults  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  a human  gymnast,  and  one 
meek  animal  has  a remarkable  knack 
for  balancing.  J.  W.  Winton  is  a ven- 
triloquist whose  best  work  is  done  in 
"throwing  his  voice"  up  aloft,  down  be- 
low and  inside  a trunk. 

The  Marimba  band  consists  of  four 
men,  evidently  from  the  Orient,  who 
play  difficult  compositions  upon  an  in- 
strument that  looks  like  a giant  xylo- 
phone. The  music  they  produce  is  melo- 
dious, -with  a strange  twanginess  that 
is  not  unpleasant,  though  just  how  this 
quality  is  Imparted  is  rather  a puzzle. 

Cornelia  sings  in  a falsetto  over  which 
he  has  unusual  control  and  in  a tenor 
voice  which  is  not  so  good  as  the  other. 
The  Bruno  Kramer  trio,  two  men  and 
a woman,  are  European  gymnasts  of 
tho  usual  type,  though  they  introduce 
a few  feats  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. An  Ameriscope  film  caps  the  pro- 
gram. 


Mildred  Lowelt  was  "M rs.  'Brown. " 

was  a general  mixirp  between 
people  who  were  oxpectlng  broth- 
ers, Jealous  husbands  nnd  angry  wives. 
From  start  to  finish  the  farce  is  liter- 
ally a scream,  for  both  actors  and  audi- 
ence scream  themselves  hoarse,  with 
good  reason. 

Upon  the  bill  arc  also  Hooy  and  Lee. 
Hebrew  comedians,  with  some  very 
good  jokes;  Katherine  Nelson  nnd 
Elizabeth  Otto,  in  an  attractive  eomedy- 
plano  act;  George  Austin  Moore,  in 
original  dialect  songs  and  stories,  and 
Fred  Zobedie.  the  equilibrist. 

The  klretograph  shows  Interesting 
pictures  of  Peary’s  reception  at  Sydney. 

The  delegation  of  Japanese  business 
men  who  are  now  visiting  Boston  at- 
tended Keith’s  Theatre  in  a body  last 
evening,  occupying  all  the  lower  boxes, 
and  apparently  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance. They  were  shown  through  the 
theatre,  of  which  they  expressed  their 
admiration. 

£/“  2 y . o & 

SCENES  FROM  ‘THETEMPEST’ 


Performance  Given  in  Symphony  Hall 
by  the  Ben  Greet  Company. 


For  her  final  week  at  Keith’s,  Annetie 
Kellermann  presents  her  beautiful  rain- 
bow mirror  dance,  as  an  act  in  itself, 

th..„0  1 it  would  then  be  found  out  that  it  would 

tmee  numbers  before  she  comes  on  for,  nn,  B(1l1  to  Ts„haikmvskv.-E  farnD  ,Ie 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Scenes  from  ‘‘The  Tempest."  begin- 
ning at  scene  2,  were  performed  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall  by  the  Ben 
Greet  company.  An  orchestra  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
led  by  Gustav  Strube,  played  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  fantasia,  "The  Tempest,”  for 
an  overture,  and  incidental  music  for 
the  play  by  Sullivan. 

There  was  a large  audience,  -which  ap- 
plauded often,  laughed  at  the  pranks  of 
Caliban,  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  and 
giggled  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  of  the  play,  the  one  In  which 
Ferdinand  wooes  and  wins  Miranda. 
Miss  Violet  Vivian  as  Miranda  charmed 
by  the  quality  of  her  voice  and  by  her 
simple  innocence.  The  name  of  the 
actor  who  played  Ferdinand  was  omitted 
on  the  bill,  but  he  played  in  manly 
fashion  and  discreetly. 

Miss  Ruth  Vivian  was  a graceful 
Ariel.  Little  could  truthfully  be  said 
In  praise  of  the  others  in  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  McEntee  as  Prospero  was 
an  ordinary  necromancer  who  juggled 
with  his  voice  and  turned  the  poet's 
noble  lines  into  singsong.  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's conception  of  honest  Gonzalo 
was  grotesquely  wrong,  and  he  spoke 
in  piping  treble.  Mr.  Greet's  Caliban 
lacked  the  elemental  qualities,  among  | 
them  tlie  superb  vulgarity  of  nature. 
The  others  that  took  part  were  ex- 
tremely amateurish. 

Tschaikowsky’s  fantasia  was  played  i 
here  for  the  first,  time.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  Judge  of  it  from  the  performance 
of  last  night.  It  should  be  played  in  a 
symphony  concert  by  a full  orchestra 
and  as  the  composer  wrote  it.  No  doubt 


her  diving.  This  feature,  which  Miss  j 
Kellermann  originated,  is  striking  and  j 
well  worth  seeing,  though  it  is  more  a j 
gymnastic  exercise  than  a dance.  Miss 
Kellermann  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  | 
stage.  She  is  surrounded  by  mirrors,  j 
with  no  illumination  except  the  rainbow  i 
spotlight.  As  she  moves,  her  doezn  re-  | 
flections  caper  and  twirl.  yV  t 

Her  diving  act  is,  as  ever,  delightful. 
The  Diabolo  that  precedes  it  displays  ' 
Miss  Kellermann’s  dexterity  and  light-  j 
ning  agility.  Her  diving  called  forth  j 
the  Inevitable  bursts  of  applause. 

The  Frey  Twins  had  an  unusual  act ! 
in  their  exhibition  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  wrestling.  Their  work  was  clev- 
er. swift  and  intensely  exciting.  They 
ended  with  a real  wrestling  match  which 
lasted  some  minutes,  aroused  the  audi- 
ence to  enthusiasm  and  earned  for  thej 
brothers  several  recalls. 

Van  Biene,  the  actor  musician,  ap- 
peared In  a new  one-act  play  written 
for  him  by  Thomas  Broadhead.  When 
the  act  was  done  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  his  acting  or  his  performance 
on  the  ’cello  was  the  better.  In  the  lit- 
tle play,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
Jn  a New  York  attic  that  contained  a 
fireplace,  Eileen  Van  Biene  took  the 
role  of  a pupil  and  Lena  Burnleighe  the 
role  of  a tender-hearted  slavey.  The 
plot  is  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  ab- 
sent. but  Van  Biene’s  beautiful  char- 
acter sketch  gives  the  piece  deep  ni- 
tres t. 

“An  Upheaval  in  Darktown”  was  the 
itie  around  which  Jack  Wilson,  the  ex- 
emporaneous  comedian,  assisted  by  his 
ompany,  built  up  a sketch  fui)  of 
musement.  Ada  Lane  helped  him  as 
Miss  Jane.”  and  Franklin  Batie  as 
Mr.  Jones.”  Jack  Wilson  made  a hit 
by  appearing  in  the  ultra  modish  cos- 
ume  of  a fashionable  modern  lady,  the 
[yard  of  feather  on  his  hat  tickjing  the 
audience  especially. 

When  the  curtain  went  down  on 
“What  Would  You  Do?”  the  spectators 
jvere  weak  with  laughter.  John  R.  Gor- 
on  wrote  the  farcelet  and  played  the 
art  of  "Mr.  Arthur  Jones.”  Arthur  J. 
(Pickens  was  “Mr.  Dick  Brown,”  Miss  1 
eiiith  Belmont  was  ‘‘Mrs.  Jones”  and 


not  add  to  Tschaikowsky’s  fame, 
himself  was  disappointed  in  the  work 
and  expressed  his  disappointment  with 
characteristic  frankness  and  modesty. 

The  music  of  Sullivan  has  a Men- 

j delssohnian  flavor,  as  is  natural,  for 
Sullivan  wrote  it  when  he  was  a stu- 
' dent  at  Lelpsic,  where  Mendelssohn’s 
I name  was  as  a fetish  and  his  in- 
fluence, surviving  him,  was  great  and 
| pernicious.  In  spite  of  this  flavor,  the 
j music  is  pretty  and  fanciful,  and  there 
are  hints  of  the  greater  Sullivan,  the 
writer  of  the  operettas. 


ACTORS  “IN  FRONT.” 


William  Collier  Gives  Special  Mati- 
nee in  Aid  of  Fund. 


William  Collier  gave  a special  matinee 
yesterday  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre. 
■ I It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Actors’ 
* Fund  of  America. 

Those  who  sat  “In  front”  included 
, Anna  Held,  in  a box  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lawrance  d’Orsay;  Miss  Mabel  Barri- 
| son,  Tom  Wise,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Zeida  Sears,  Hall  McAllister,  Clifton 
Crawford,  Frank  Laior  and  Bessie  Mc- 
Coy. 

Naturally  the  actors  were  on  their 
mettle.  It  was  a fine  performance  of 
one  of  the  most  amusing  of  present 
farce  codemdies.  The  “house”  might 
have  been  larger. 

Of  

MEN  AND  THINGS 

A policeman  }**  tan  English  court  said 
of  one  arrested:  “He  used  the  ordinary 
Saturday  night  language.”  How  deli- 
cately euphemistic,  and  at  the  same 
time  graphic!  No  doubt  the  arrested 
citizen  is  on  other  nights  precise  and 
chaste  in  speech.  It  is  even  possible 
that  he  is  careful  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 


junctive, or  prlgglshly  prefers  "would 
rather"  to  “had  rather."  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  tells  us  that  the  late  Ernest 
Dowson,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
I drink,  became  Irresponsible;  "a  vocabu- 
lary unknown  to  him  at  other  times 
sprang  up  like  a whirlwind.”  Women, 
enskled  and  suinted,  raging  with  a fever, 
often  utter  phrases  of  vilest  Indecency 
and  horrid  blasphemy.  And  so  the  cus- 
tomarily blameless  Jones  or  Robinson 
may  have  a Saturday  night  which  Is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  cotter. 
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The  walking  of  the  ghost  on  Satur- 
day gives  some  a shock  and  they  seek 
after  alcohol  to  restore  the  shattered 
nerves  to  a normal  condition.  If 
wages  were  paid  on  a Tuesday  there 
would  be  a special  Tuesday  night  vo- 
cabulary. In  that  superb  ballad  “Gil- 
llgan’s  on  a Tear  Again"  Mr.  Gilllgan, 
who  was  “only  a workman  In  Shaugh- 
nessy’s  yard,  till  they  made  him  an 
•overseer,”  received  his  pay  on  Wednes- 
day night  and  at  once  “went  off  on  a 
glorious  tear.”  He  donned  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  sported  a brand  new  hat 
nnd  cane,  put  a cigar  In  his  mouth 
and  a rose  in  his  buttonhole.  On 
Thursday  he  treated  the  boys  at 
Reilly’s.  On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay refused  to  sell  him  liquor  and 
recommended  seltzer  and  lemon.  The 
fight  that  followed  was  epic.  It  was 
on  Saturday  night  that  Mr.  Gilligan 
returned  home,  calm,  somewhat  sub- 
dued. The  remarks  of  admiring  neigh- 
bors thus  came  to  pass; 

Gllllgan’s  on  a tear  acaln. 

He'll  stay  till  Saturday  night. 

Just  give  him  all  the  room  he  wants. 

Or  else  he'll  raise  a fight. 

’Tis  onre  in  ev’ry  month  he  throws  his  money 
left  und  right. 

But  he’ll  go  to  work  again  on  Monday  morn- 
ing.   

Popular  songs  are  of  use  to  sociolo- 
gists'of  a later  period.  The  ballad  of 
Gilligan  was  published  in  1890.  A 
Herkimer  Johnson  of  1990  may  arise 
— an  Inferior  Herkimer,  who  at  the 
best  can  be  only  supplementary — and 
annotate  this  song.  He  would  then 
ask  whether  It  was  the  custom  in  1890 
to  receive  wages  on  Wednesday,  and 
whether  overseers  were  paid  by  the 
month.  It  is  possible  that  Mr,  Gilli- 
gan  was  paid  by  the  week,  but  was  a 
periodic  drunkard.  He  shifted  his  vo- 
cabulary on  Wednesday.  The  philolo- 
gist might  then  argue  that  language 
often  depends  on  wages  and  alcohol. 

We  read  a few  days  ago  of  a club 
of  English  workingmen  In  whose  hall 
rules  for  their  behavior  were  posted. 
The  third  rule  was  as  follows:  “Any 
gentleman  using  words  ending  In 
— amn,  — oody,  et  cetera,  will  ipsum 
factum  cease  to  be  a member  of  this 
club." 


Fancy  cold  weather  waistcoats  for 
pet  clogs  made  by  tailors  of  the  first 
class  are  now  sold  in  London.  These 
waistcoats  are  of  the  finest  materials; 
they  are  braided  and  exquisitely  fin- 
ished. The  buttons  are  of  gilt,  Ivory, 
or  of  real  silver.  The  waistcoats  are 
made  single  and  double  breasted.  Sil- 
ver brushes  with  the  dog’s  monogram 
on  the  back,  charms  in  the  shape  of 
mirrors,  silver  beads,  are  also  sold  to 
owners  of  dogs. 

The  customary  commentary  on  an- 
nouncements of  this  nature  is:  “Mean- 
while the  children  of  the  poor  are 
starving,”  etc.,  etc.  Instead  of  indulg- 
ing In  a sentimental  burst,  let  us  quote 
from  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Calus,  "Of 
English  Dogs,"  written  in  Latin  and 
"drawn  into  English"  by  Abraham 
Fleming  (1576).  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  “the  delicate,  neat  and  pretty 
kind  of  dogs  called  the  Spanish  gen- 
tle, or  the  comporter.” 

“These  dogs  are  little,  pretty,  proper 
and  fine;  and  sought  for  to  satisfy  the 
delicateness  of  dainty  dames,  and  wan- 
ton women’s  wills,  instruments  of  folly 
for  them  to  play  and  dally  withal,  to 
trifle  away  the  treasure  of  time,  to 
withdraw  their  minds  from  more  com- 
mendable exercises  * * * A silly  shift, 
to  shirk  Irksome  Idleness!  These  puppies 
the  smaller  they  be,  the  more  pleasure 
they  procoke,  as  more  meet  playfellows 
for  mincing  mistresses  to  bear  in  their 
bosoms,  to  keep  company  withal  In  their 
chambers,  to  succor  with  sleep  in  bed, 
and  nourish  with  meat  at  board,  to  lay 
in  their  laps,  and  lick  their  lips  as  they 
ride  in  their  wagons  • • • The  plausible 
proverb  verified  upon  a tyrant,  namely, 
'that  he  loved  hi3  sow  better  than  hit- 
son,’  may  well  be  applied  to  this  kind 
of  people;  who  delight  more  In  dogs, 
that  are  deprived  of  all  possibility  of 
reason,  than  they  do  ,n  children  that 
be  capable  of  wisdom  and  judgment. 
But  this  abuse,  peradvonture,  relgneth 
where  there  hath  been  long  lack  of 
issue;  or  else  where  barrenness  is  the 
best  blossom  of  beauty." 

This  remjnds  us  that  early  in  1905  a 
strange  wager  was  laid  by  John  Angel- 
hardt,  a prosperous  man  and  a member 
of  a church  In  Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 
He  was  amused  at  a meeting  of  a church 
aid  society,  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
women  kissing  her  pet  poodle  on  the 


I mouth.  He  laughed— tor  he  uia  not  grin, 
he  did  not  snicker,  nor  did  a smile 
flicker  over  his  feature*;  he  laughed 
right  out;  nnd  the  more  hn  laughed  the 
hotter  waxed  the  anger  of  the  women. 
Mr.  Angelhardt  then  made  the  wager, 
that  six  women,  "prominent  In  church, 
work,”  could  not  kiss  their  dog*  once 
a day  for  30  days  Immediately  after  their 
breakfast.  The  women  took  the  bet.  If 
they  triumphed  In  oscular  endurance,  ho 
agreed  to  pay  them  a second  time  for 
everything  sold  at  the  ahnual  church 
fair.  If  they  failed,  they  promised  to 
to  make  for  him  a duplicate  of  every- 
thing sold  at  the  fair.  Tho  women 
kissed  the  dogs  for  10  dayB,  and  then 
two  of  the  women  became  very  sick  and 
the  others  were  wot  well.  One  held  out 
until  the  29th  day.  Mr.  Angelhardt  did 
not  hold  them  to  the  bet.  and  gave  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  church. 
This  charity  came  from  the  mouths  of 
dogs.  We  are  Indebted  for  this  Improv- 
ing anecdote  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
who  drew  on  a wealth  of  material  for 
“Man  as  Kisser  and  Klssee,”  a subject 
that  will  fill  the  whole  of  Part  III.,  vol. 
12  of  his  colossal  work:  “Man  as  a Po- 
litical and  Social  Beast"  (elephant  folio, 
sold  only  by  subscription). 


Miss  Tilly  Koenen  and  Dr,  Ludwig 
Wuellner,  accompalned  by  Coenraad  V. 
Bos,  gave  a concert  yosterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Woman’s  Charity  Club.  The 
audience  was  of  good  size,  apprecia- 
tive and  warmly  applausive. 

The  program  was  as  follows; 

I. 

Der  Wegwclser;  Gruppo  aus  dem  Tartarus; 

Wer  nle  sola  Brod  mlt  Truenen  uhs:  | 

Erlkoenlg Schubert  I 

DR.  WUELLNER. 

II. 

An  die  Hoffnung Beethoven 

In  questa  tombu - Beethoven 

La  Zingarella Palsiello 

Rldonaml  la  calma Tosti 

MISS  KOENEN. 

III. 

(Three  Duets.) 


Es  rauscUet  das  \Vasser 

IV. 

DR.  WUELLNER. 

^ . 

. . . Schubert 

MISS  KOENEN. 

Miss  Koenen  sang  In  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  She  has  in  European  cities 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a lieder  singer,  ^ 
and  her  technique  and  her  lnterpreta-  | 
tlve  faculty  have  been  extolled.  She  will  | 
sing  here  later  at  a symphony  concert, 
and  no  doubt  In  recital.  She  is  for  a j 
smaller  ha)!  than  the  one  of  yesterday. 
Although  her  voice  has  enough  volume  ! 
in  the  middle  and  upper  registers  for  i j 
grand  aria,  she  Is  more  effective  ni 
songs  of  an  Intimate  nature,  in  which  I 
subtlety  and  delicacy  of  treatment  are  j 
demanded  first  of  all.  At  least  this 
was  the  impression  made  by  her  yester-  j 
day.  * ■ 

She  is  known  as  a contralto,  but  she  Is 
•a  contralto  of  high  range,  and  her 
lower  tones  are  not  conspicuous  for  vol- 
ume or  for  richness  of  timbre.  This : 
lack  of  characteristic  contralto  quality 
was  observed  In  her  performance  of 
Beethoven’s  noble  “In  questa  tomba,” 
which  for  once  was  not  impressive.  In 
Beethoven’s  "An  die  Hoffnung,”  a dull 
song  no  matter  who  sings  it,  she  was 
inclined  toward  whooping  her  “O’s,”  and 
her  attack  of  upper  tones  was  occa- 
sionally slovenly,  but  as  a whole  this 
Dutch  contralto  sings  with  much  more 
skill  than  that  displayed  by  her  Ger- 
man sisters  on  the  stage. 

Her  management  of  breath  was  gen- 
erally excellent  and  her  phrasing  in- 
telligent, but  If  she  had  sung  only  the 
songs  by  Beethoven  and  Palsiello,  the 
hearer  would  quickly  have  dismissed 
her  as  an  uninteresting  singer  with 
an.  agreeable  voice.  The  song  by 
Tosti  was  interpreted  with  more  feel- 
ing, and  the  song  itself  has  genuine 
beauty;  but  it  was  In  the  two  charm- 
ing songs  of  Strauss  that  Miss  Koenen 
gave  proof  that  her  reputation  was , 
deserved;  these  songs  she  sang  ex- 
quisitely, It  would  seem  that  she  lsa| 
purely  lyric,  contemplative  singer,  for 
whenever  she  had  the  opportunity  to  I 
be  dramatic,  as  in  the  duet,  “Edward,”  | 
she  was  not  passionate,  not  even  con-  j 
ventionally  dramatic. 

Dr.  Wuellner  is  now  well  known  here 
as  an  interpreter,  and  as  the  majority 
of  his  songs  have  been  sung  by  him  be- 
fore, it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them, 
or  his  methods  of  gaining  an  effect.  | 
Again  he  thrilled  his  audience  by  the ! 
bitter  cynicism  of  “Eln  Welb,"  by  his 
imaginative  delivery  of  "Erlking,"  by| 
the  grandeur  of  his  conception  of  Schll-| 
ler’s  song  with  the  music  by  Schubert, ; 
who  for  once  .was  epic.  Ho  gave  a, 
powerful  reading  of  Edward’s  ansv 
in  the  grisly  Scottish  ballad,  spe 
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fiv  br  i -ifj  that  in  th«  duets  iw 
,vr.v.  there  v.vs  another  slnjrer. 
an  l that  he  »:.f  with  a vocal  taste  and 
<v;u  that  some  have  denied 
him.  Mr-  Bos  accompanied  deUjrhtfuUy. 
os  lg  his  wont.  Dr.  Wuellner  added 
Strauss-  "CaecHe"  to  bis  second  group, 
and  sans  it  in  English.  The  duet.  Ed- 
[ wav."  v-«s  reoeatvd 
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'Feurretter"  PLAYS  HERE  AND  TO  COME. 


Change  of  Attraction  at  Four  Thea 
tres  Next  Week. 


j 
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HESS-SCMOEDER 
OUkHTET  II  COM 


First  of  Series  of  Chamber  Re- 
citals Given  in  Jordan  Hall; 
Foote  Hears  His  Theme  and 
Variations  Played.  > * 


Plays  Ending  Tonight. 

Hollis  Street— “The  Patriot.-  with  Will- 

Ma'jes  tic— “Havana.-  with  James  T.j 

Colonial— “Miss  Innocence  “''with  Anna, 

M,ss 

Howard  Athenaeum-’M  me.  ''  Oman 
company 


The  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet  played 
the  first  of  a eerie*  of  chamber  concerts 
in  Jordan  Hall,  last  evening.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  given: 

Von  Dlttersdorf — Quartet  in  E-flat  major. 
Arthur  Foote — Theme  and  variations,  op. 

Debussy -Tw o movement*  from  quartet  In 
Q minor,  op.  10. 

Beethoven — Quartet,  op.  69,  No.  3. 

The  dainty  little  quartet  of  von  Dit- 
tersdorf  was  exceedingly  well  played, 
and  served  to  arouse  the  audience  to  a 
Ditch  of  enthusiasm  before  the  more  se- 
rious numbers  were  given.  At  the  close 
of  the  quartet  the  players  were  recalled 
a number  of  time3-  . 

The  theme  and  variations  of  Arthur 
Foote  was  given  with  care  and  perfec- 
tion of  finish.  Mr.  Foote’s  presence  In 
the  audience  added  Interest  to  the  occa- 
sion. and  he  was  obliged  to  add  his  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  applause  to 
those  of  the  players. 

But  It  was  in  the  Debussy  music 
that  the  quartet  appeared  at  its  best, 
and  the  Andantlno  movement  was 
-riven  with  real  tenderness  and  its 
dream-like  character  brought  out  in  a 
■ most  artistic  way.  The  second  move- 
ment was  clearly  and  rhythmically 
piaved  Mr.  Schroeder  has  a fashion 
of  his  own  for  playing  plzzacato  pas-  , 
sages  which  give  his  Instrument  the, 

value  of  a harp.  - . 

Of  the  Beethoven  quartet  the  first 
Itwo  movements  held  the  audience  and 
' the  last  two  did  not.  They  are  long 
and  were  evidently  tiresome  to  many.  I 
■There  19  a monotony  in  the  eonstruc- 
I rion  especially  of  the  trio,  which  the 
Dlav’ers  did  not  succeed  In  hiding,  and 
a lack  of  balance  in  the  parts  was 
i more  noticeable  than  at  any  other 
I time  during  the  evening. 

The  concert  on  the  whole  was  de- 
lightful as  regards  phrasing,  purity 
of  intonation  and  variety  of  tone.  The 
second  of  the  series  will  be  given  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Nov.  16. 


Plays  Next  Week. 

• t-.iii,  qn-eet— "A  Woman's  Wav.  lom- 
Vdy  by  Thompson  Buchanan,  w ' 
(trace  George.  First  time  hei 
M ,,e»tic— "The  lloso  of  Algeria,  musi- 
' r Hi  plav  by  Glen  MacDonough  and  1 lc- 
toi  Herbert  Lillian  Herlein.  Eugene 
Cowles  and  others.  First  “me  here, 
fnlnnial— “The  Fair  Co-Ed.  Pja> 
George  Ade,  music  by  Gustav  Luder  ; 

.•ti,  TpicjA  janis.  First  time  hero, 
with  EUie  J*m°’  Cure.”  operetta 

1 remon  German  by  Oliver 

with  Lina  Abarbanell  and  Charles  J. 
First  time  here. 

Park-“A  Gentleman  from  Mississippi. ’ 
comedy  with  Thomas  A.  Wise  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Seventh  v®61*- 
t>  * "!  "Thrpp  Twins/1  musical  com- 
edy  with  Clifton  Crawford  and  Bessie 

ws1 

Thursday  e/enings  and  at  the  Fridayl 

Honor  the  Barber.  - rj-pv.l 

Bowdoln  Square — 'The  Hf  rhH1’otte 
finin'*-  ” melodrama  with  Charlotte 
Hunt  ard  Frederick  Van  R-sselaer., 

KclfvtS^WhneSSandMlrie  Stuart,  Janj 
Kudenyi,  the  Mangean  troupe  and 
Scott  and  Wilson  are  some  of 
features  of  an  all-headline  bill. 
American  Music  Hall— Clarice  \ance, 
‘ Sven  gall  trio,  William  Dillon,  Bo- 
g an n v troupe,  Emma  Krause,  Mar- 
guerite and  Adrlel,  Anne,  Blanche 
and  company  in  Freckles. 

Howard  Athenaeum  — Sam  T.  Jacits 
own  show,  “A  Midnight  Spree”  and 
"Girls  in  Glrlland,'’  Eddie  Barto,  Pat 
Reilly  and  Florence  Wells  and  oth 

Gaictv — “High  Life  in  Paris  and  New 
York.”  with  Charles  Howard  and  an 
all-star  cast-  


In  the  Near  Future. 


PLAYERS  SEE  ‘THREE  TWINS’ 


Much  Enthusiasm  at  Professional 
Matinee  of  Musical  Show. 


Th-re  was  a professional  matinee  per- 
formance of  “Three  Twins”  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with 
the  usual  cast.  The  performance,  how- 
ever. was  unusual  in  various  respects. 
Always  lively.  It  went  yesterday  at  an 
extraordinary  pace,  for  there  was  a 
la— e audience  of  actors  and  actresses, 
and  a sort  of  freemasonry  Pervaded  the 
house  and  was  evidently  felt  behind  the 
footlights.  This  pervading  spirit,  that 
expressed  an  interest  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy  that  the  nou-profesalona  au- 
dience cannot  kro  v,  seemed  to  whip  up 
the  energies  of  the  players  to  the.  point 
of  effervescence.  They  sang  ond  danf:'M 
col.  . more,  and  the  action  went  with 
i-  , >-vlft..ees  and  spontaneity  that 
, should  characterize  a true  farce.  That 
the  show  Is  a musical  farce,  the  public 
lalr'endv  knows,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  here  of  Its  structure.  V i ster- 
I day’s  performance  was  one  of  “feature.*, 

I in  which  several  of  the  professional 
1 guests  figured.  In  Miss  Daisy  Leon  s 
i *o!o  number  of  the  first  act  the.  stage 
• - , a promenade;  Miss  Anna  Held 
'Messrs.  William  Collier,  Lawrance 
' d’Orsay.  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  otners 
! cro»*ed  arid  recroF«$d  with  tho  mfemb'-r?* 
; of  t'  e company,  in  varying  pairs,  to  the 
1 wild  delight  of  the  audience.  In  the 


Lillian  Russell  in  “A  Widow  s Might 
at  the  Hollis  Street,  Nov.  15. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  "Arms  and  the 
Man”  at  the  Castle  Square. 

At  the  American  Music  Hall,  Pauline, 
hypnotist;  Consul,  the  man  monkey; 
George  Lashwood,  the  English  ar- 
tist; Brans  by  Williams,  Severin  and 
other  stars. 

"Broadway  After  Dark,”  with  Harry 
Fields,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Nov.  S.  _ 

Coming  to  Keith’s  are  Yvette  Guil- 
bert,  Albert  Chevalier,  Willard 
Simms  and  company,  W.  C.  Fields, 
Gruber's  animals.  Bessie  "Wynn,  Will 
Rodgers,  Benjamin  Chapin,  Loven- 
berg’s  operatic  festival. and  Eleanor 
Gordon. 


Concerts  and  Lectures  Today. 

jfnv.  S'-humann-Heink's  song  recital  in 
Svmphony  Hall,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

Fo  i-ti)  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  j 
i oncer-  In  Symphony  TTaU,  * P M.  j 
pieces  by  Cherubini,  Schumann, 

I Strauss,  and  Strobe's  new  ’cello  con- 
certo. with  Mr.  Warnke.  ’cellist. 

Todav  at  Tremont  Temple  Nox  McCain 
gives  Ills  third  illustrated  lecture.  The 
subject  will  be  "Beautiful  Wales.”  and 
particular  attention  will  be  devoted  lo 
Conway.  Bettwys-y-COed,  Carnarvon, 
Carmarthen,  Swansea.  Cardiff,  Llan- 
berls.  the  Mens!  Straits,  historic  cas- 
tles and  rugged  headlands. 


second  net  Mr.  Crawford  called  upon  | 
visiting  ..  or  .i  members  to  ring  his  re-  1 
train,  ar.d  there  were  other  numbers  in  ‘ 
which  the  entire  audience  was  Invited  to  i 
Join,  Hinging  and  wills'  Ing. 

Mr.  Crawford  himself  did  capital  im- 
personations, and,  in  response  to  In-  j 
■istent  call*  from  the  audience,  he  inter- 
polated Kipling's  "Gunga  Din.”  Both  . 
he  and  Ml**  Bessie  McCoy  arc  clever 
pantomlrr. ■ end  It  would  he  a pleas- 
ure to  see  them  :n  more  of  that  sort  of 
v/ork.  Miss  McCoy  has  extraordb  ary 
peraor.al  charm;  she  displays  v.ha'  a 
top  Mar  novelist  is  wont  to  describe  as 
’long-limbed  grac'”:  her  voice  at  ti.  es 
,,  xb  uncommon  fa;  inatlon.  There  were, 
try  encores. 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 


THE  FIRST  SEASON  OF 


CRANDOPERA 


BY  THE 


Boston  Opera  Company 


Mr.  Henry  Russell,  Director 

rill.  ORGANIZATION  WILL  INCH  DU 

A Brilliant  Array  of  Artists  of  World-Renowned  Reputation 
A Chorus  of  150  A Complete  Orchestra  of  70  Everything  New 

Ka.li  production  mounted  In  the  most  laris!.  manner 


ill 


>w«Bf  svk  crneonJi 

"’a  repertoi°re^r8S»nopern8  ha*  been  selected,  includlns  the  Srcat  classics  and  a 

number  nf  nov^lllfs.  — 1 1 — *•  * . 

w , - weeks  divided  Into  two  series  of  cisht  and  seven  weeks.  The 

s&aBMffa  WR-austtaw w-  r” 


MOM.XA  s'aTI'RD^S^  AFTKRNOONS 

IlOMtai  • nut-ins  the  15  Weeks'  Season. 


PRICES 


4 


Single 

performance 

$8.00 


V”rST  ’ n'.U.CON  Y ( i-2-3-4-5  Row  sl 

FIKST  BALCONY  ( Balance  i . ... 

SKCOM)  BALCONY  H-2-3-4  J 
SECONIl  BA1XONY  (6- . -8-11-10  Ro"s> 

A-  --  '"‘VhV  urat  bal- 

Ote!  ^uy  bale  boon  sold  to  the  stockholders  for  the  season. 


8.00 . 

2.00. 

2.00. 

1.50. 

1.00. 


Season 

$180 
. 180 
120 
120 
00 
«o 


Public  subscriptions  for  the 
entire  season  now  received 
and  allotment  of  seats  will 
be  assigned  in  order  of  the  { 
receipt  of  same,  accompan- 
ied by  Check  or  Money  Gr- 
ier. made  payable  to  Boston 
Opera  Company.  AH  com- 
munications should  be  di- 
rected to  Ralph  L.  Fland- 
ers. Gen’!  Mur.,  252  Hunt- 
ington Are..  Boston.  Mass. 
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